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ASSIZES AND SESSIONS BILL. 
de LORD CHANCELLOR in moving 

the second reading of the Bill, said that 
some few weeks since his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) moved several 
Resolutions on the subject of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, pointing to evils 
which existed and suggesting Amend- 
ments. He (the Lord Chancellor) had 
since looked into the subject with the view 
of ascertaining how far it would be prac- 
ticable and desirable to carry these sugges- 
tions into effect. With regard to some of 
them he found difficulties in the way that 
Were at present insurmountable ; but it 
appeared to him that two or three of those 
suggestions might be embodied in a Bill so 
as possibly to become law during the present 
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session, not intending thereby to stop any- 
thing else in the way of Amendment, but be- 
lieving that there were provisions to which 
there could be no objection, and the pre- 
sent measure had been brought in to carry 
those proposals into effect. His noble and 
learned Friend pointed out the great hard- 
ship to which persons were subjected, 
who, being committed for trial very soon 
after the summer assizes, might not have 
their cases disposed of for six or seven 
months, although, after all, it might very 
possibly turn out that they were innocent 
of the crimes charged against them. 
There was great difficulty in making ar- 
rangements to meet that case satisfactorily. 
In the first place, it would not be satisfac- 
tory to the country that the more heinous 
class of offences should be tried by any 
less authority than a superior Judge. To 
provide that all such cases should be tried 
before one of the superior Judges, and at 
the same time to prevent persons charged 
with such offences from remaining a long 
time in prison before trial, would render it 
necessary that the Judges should go an 
additional circuit every year—that was, 
that there should be three assizes or gaol- 
deliveries in each year instead of two. 
The difficulty was how this could be done 
consistently with the due discharge of the 
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many and onerous duties which the Judges 
had to perform, in their courts, in cham- 
bers, and in the Central Criminal Court in 
London, without adding to the number of 
the Judges ; which, if possible, he was anx- 
ious toavoid, He, however, thought it not 
impossible that the arteats of the courts 
might be disposed of at the sittings after 
Hilary term, and that some of the Judges 
might be thus left free during the sittings 
after the Michaelmas term—that was in 
November—to hold a third assizes in those 
counties where the number of prisoners 
in the gaols might render this additional 
gaol-delivery between the two ordinary 
assizes necessary. At all events, he 
thought the experiment worth trying, and 
if the business could not be transacted with 
the present number of Judges, it might be 
desirable to increase the number ; though 
it was desirable if possible to avoid doing 
that, as a multiplicity of Judges was cal- 
culated to lead to a want of uniformity in 
practice. He proposed by the present 
Bill that it should be lawful for the Crown 
to issue a commission of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in any county at any time, and that 
the prisoners of the adjacent counties 
should be brought there for trial. Thus, 
for instance, if the commission issued for 
Nottingham, the prisoners belonging to 
Derby might be tried there, and in the 
same way the prisoners belonging to Not- 
tingham might be tried at Derby, if the 
commission were issued for that county. 
And he proposed that the commission 
should issue alternately, one year for the 
one county and the next for the other. 
With regard to the rest of England, he 
did not propose to interfere with the gene- 
ral circuit arrangement, as he conceived 
there might be much practical difficulty in 
transferring the criminal business of any 
one county to another, and unless it should 
be found necessary he did not propose to 
do so. At the beginning of November in 
each year a return would be made from 
each of the counties which would show 
where there were prisoners waiting for 
trial and where inconvenience would result 
from delaying the gaol-delivery to the 
ordinary assizes, and he proposed that for 
those counties a commission should issue. 
For the northern circuit he thought two 
Judges would be necessary to transact the 
business of this extra assize, but for each of 
the other circuits one Judge, he thought, 
would be sufficient. This would take eight 
for the November circuit, leaving in London 
the chief of each of the common law courts, 
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and four puisne Judges for the transaction 
of business at chambers and for the ecrimi- 
nal business of the Central Criminal Court 
of the metropolis. Such was the outline 
of the measure which he submitted to their 
Lordships for a second reading, the osly 
specialty about which was thé power that 
it conferred to the Crown to unite adjoin- 
ing counties—all the rest might be done by 
the Crown without coming to Parliament. 
The general result would be that the aver- 
age imprisonment of criminals before trial 
would be limited to two months, though, 
of course, there would always be occasional 
instances of greater delay. It had been 
suggested by his noble and learned Friend, 
that there ought to be not less than four 
gaol-deliveries in the year—that was, that 
the interval between each should not be 
greater than three months. No doubt that 
would be more convenient, and it would be 
still more so if they could provide that the 
interval should not exceed three weeks. 
But they must deal with the machinery 
they had, and the question was whether 
they would not, by the plan proposed, 
arrive at the maximum of convenience 
which that machinery was capable of af- 
fording. Then it should be remembered 
that the great bulk of the offences com- 
mitted in the country were tried not at the 
quarter sessions, four of which sessions 
must necessarily be held in each year, and, 
beyond this, in many of the counties, he 
believed, adjourned sessions were held 
about equidistant between the two quarter 
sessions, which adjourned sessions he now 
proposed should not be left, as at present, 
to the opinion of the counties, but be made 
obligatory. This might possibly, in some 
cases, be considered onerous upon the 
county magistrates, but, if so, provision 
would be made for appointing a salaried 
judical officer to discharge, when necessary, 
the duties of chairman. The result of 
these arrangements would be that there 
would be eleven sessions and assizes every 
year for each county, which would bring 
on the trials, on the average, at intervals of 
very little more than a month. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he thanked 
his noble and learned Friend very gore 
for introducing the present measure, whic 
he could not look upon only as an instal- 
ment, but as an important advance in the 
Amendment of the Criminal Law. From 
the Returns which he had obtained, he 
found that out of 28,000 persons com- 
mitted, 6200 were acquitted or discharged 
for want of prosecutors. He had Returns, 
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taken from elévén couiities alinost at ran-| extents; a third assize had been held in 
dom, from which it appeared that, at the| the year, not throughout the kingdom, 
last assizes, and the last Quarter Ses- | but over & considerable part of it; but the 
sions, the average imprisonrient suffered | arrangement had caused great dissatisfac- 
by each prisoner committed to the as-|tion, and petitions had been presented 
sizes, from the time of their commitment | from various parts of the kingdom praying 
to the time of their trial, was seventy, | that the extra assize might be diseonti- 
and to the séééions thirty days. It must|nued. He hoped the experiment to be 
be borne in mihd that these were the | made by this Bill would be more succéss- 
averages, the prisoners in many instanees | ful, but he thought his noble and learned 
having suffered a much longer eonfine-| Friend had exaggerated the evils to be 
ment. At the Middlesex Sessions and the | remedied, and passed rather too lightly 
Central Criminal Court, the average length | over the difficulties to be overeome. The 
of each prisoner’s confihement was sixteen | noble and learned Lord had said that, 
and seventeen days respectively. A great | under the present system, some 6000 in- 
part, therefore, of these prisoners in the | nocent persons might be imprisoned for 
counties had suffered a longer period of | several months awaiting their trials; but 
imprisonment before they were brought | it would probably turn out on inquiry that 
to trial—for he did not mean to say that|a eonsiderable proportion of these 6000 
they were all innocent—than those who | accused persons had been previously con- 
were found guilty, who, in most cases, | victed of crime, He remembered seeing 
were only senteheed to five or six weeks’ | an account of a case tried in Scotland, 
imprisonment. It was certainly high time | when, although the prisoner confessed the 
that the Legislature should interfere to | felony with which he was charged, the 
correet this state of things, but he was | jury found him “ Not Guilty,’’ whereupon 
quite ready to admit the difficulties that the Judge, addressing him, said, ‘Go 
lay in the way of a perfectly satisfactory | home, Sir, and reform; your character is 
measure. If the difficulty wete to be over-| now so bad that the jury will not even 
come by increasing the number of judges, | believe you when you confess you are 
let that be done, but he would say only | guilty.” He (Lord Campbell) thought 
in case of absolute necessity. it not improbable that many of the per- 

Lorv CAMPBELL thought he might sons to whom his noble and learned Friend 
say, not only for himself, but also for his had referred were of no better character. 
learned brethren on the bench, that they | He regretted that the business of suitors 
would do everything in their power to/| must necessarily be to some extent neg- 
further this measure, for they felt it to be | lected during the absence of the Judges 
most desirable that as little time as pos-| at the third assizes. It had been sug- 
sible should intervene between the com-!| gested to send dowh ot these extra eir- 
mittal and trial of prisoners, due time being | cuits gentlemen learned in the law, who 
given for preparing both the prosecution and | were not Judges of the superior courts; 
the defence. At present, while the grand | but, although no doubt lawyers of great 
juries were assembled, and before they | ability and learning might be selected for 
were discharged, whatever cases might be | the duty, he did not think such an ar- 
sent in for trial were brought before them, | rangement would be satisfactory. He en- 
and sometimes it happened that the parties | tirely approved the peer that meetings 
accused were eonvieted and sentenced to | of Quarter Sessions should in future be 
transportation, or even to death, within | held eight times a-year, but he thought 
forty-eight hours of the time of their com-| it ought to be left to the Lord Chan- 
mittal. He thought more time ought to | cellor, and not to the Honie Seeretary, 
be allowed between the committal and the | to determine whether, under any cireum- 
trial, and that the practice in Scotland | stances, the meetings of Quarter Ses- 
might be followed with advantage in this | sions should be dispensed with. He con- 
country. In Scotland, it was necessary sidered that it was desirable to enlarge 
that forty days should elapse between ac-| the power of bail, At present a coroner 
cusation and trial. He should be much had no power to admit to bail, and it fre- 
gratified if these third assizes should quently happened that verdicts of man- 
prove beneficial, but their Lordships must | slaughter were returned by coroners’ juries 
not be too sanguine of success. The ex- against persons for supposed negligence, 
periment had already been tried to some | and, in consequence of the inability of the 
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coroner to take bail, such persons were 
committed to prison until an application 
for bail could be made to the Judges of 
the superior Courts. He thought, also, 
that the bailing powers of magistrates 
should be extended. He entirely con- 
curred in the propriety of reading the Bill 
a second time. 

Tue Eatt or STRADBROKE thanked 
the noble and learned Lord on the wool- 
sack for having introduced the Bill, al- 
though he could not agree that 6000 per- 
sons were annually confined unjustly. It 
was well known that out of that number 
5000 had nothing to complain of. 

Tae Eart or POWIS said, with re- 
spect to the provision authorising the 
appointment of paid chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, that in his opinion the charge 
should not be levied on the county, but 
on the consolidated fund, the same as the 
County Court Judges. 

Tue Eart of ELLENBOROUGH own- 
ed that if the Quarter Sessions were to be 
held so often as eight times in the course 
of the year it would be necessary to ap- 
point a professional chairman; but he was 
far from thinking that the criminal business 
would be better transacted by such a per- 
son than by the ordinary chairman. By 
the Bill as it stood, when a professional 
chairman was once appointed, the Crown 
was to continue to appoint, although a re- 
tired barrister or judge might have mean- 
while come into the district and might be 
most competent to undertake the duties, 
which he would discharge without pay. 
Now, he thought it advisable there should 
be a provision to enable the magistrates to 
represent to the Crown that the necessity 
no longer existed for a professional chair- 
man, and that there were country gentle- 
men competent to undertake that office. 

Lorp COLCHESTER said, that in East 
Sussex there were eight sessions held in 
the year, so that it was impossible that 
any person could be in gaol more than six 
weeks without trial. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the power given in the Bill to the Home 
Secretary to dispense with a sitting of the 
Quarter Sessions would not be found in 
practice to be of any inconvenience. The 
power had only been given to that func- 
tionary because it had always been the 
custom in Acts of Parliament to vest such 
powers in him. At the same time he must 
say that no other officer could know what 
was at any time the state of the gaols; and 
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it was only the condition of the gaols which 
could enable any functionary to dispense 
with the Quarter Sessions. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on Thursday next, 


SEA DEFENCES—COLONEL BETHUNE’S 
PLAN OF ATTACK. 

Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose to ask whether the Baltic Fleet had 
been provided with the apparatus neces- 
sary to attack Maritime Fortresses in the 
manner recommended last year to the Ad- 
miralty and the Board of Ordnance by 
Colonel Bethune. He had no wish to in- 
terfere with the Government in regard to 
the mode of carrying on the war. Colonel 
Bethune had distinguished himself in Ca- 
nada, not only by his courage, but by his 
ability and aptitude in undertaking military 
operations, and any suggestion he might 
make was entitled to the highest respect. 
His plan was disapproved of by Sir Charles 
Napier, whose opinion carried with it great 
weight in such matters, as being too ha- 
zardous, but at the same time it was right 
that a fair experiment should be made; 
and, if thought proper, that ine fleet should 
be provided with the means necessary for 
carrying out the proposed mode of attack 
should a favourable opportunity occur. A 
few hundred pounds would more than cover 
all the expense of furnishing those means ; 
and it was the opinion of professional men, 
as well as amateurs, that the plan could be 
put in execution with more safety to human 
life on the side of those employing it than 
an ordinary bombardment of a fortress. 

Lorp PANMURE said, he agreed with 
the noble Marquess that no means should 
be thrown away of rendering our attack 
upon the fortresses of the enemy as effec- 
tive as possible; though he believed their 
Lordships would agree with him that it 
would be wise and prudent not to publish 
the details of all our plans before they were 
put in execution, but rather to allow the 
enemy to discover their effect much in the 
same way as we discovered the effect of 
those torpedos that were sprung upon our 
ships the other day near Cronstadt. The 
suggestion of Colonel Bethune was one of 
those innumerable propositions which were 
made to all Governments in a time of war, 
when any gentleman who pleased, and 
there were many who pleased, might sug- 
gest means for destroying the enemy. It 
was made to the Admiralty in July last, 
and was referred to Sir Charles Napier, 
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then in command of the Baltic fleet, who, 
after studying it carefully, said it might 
do all very well, ‘‘ but we would require 
the gentleman himself to ‘bell the cat.’ ”’ 
The suggestion was afterwards referred to 
the Scientific Committee of the Board 
of Ordnance, and they gave it as their 
opinion that the invention would not be 
effectual for its purpose. No arrange- 
ments had, therefore, been made to enable 
the Baltic fleet to carry the plan into exe- 
cution. 

Tue Ear or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that in reference to what had fallen from 
the noble Lord as to innumerable sugges- 
tions being made to the Government for 
the destruction of the enemy’s forts, he 
wished to say that no mistake could be 
made more injurious to the public interest 
than to assume that there was nothing in 
all these plans, because it was extremely 
possible that every one of them might con- 
tain something worthy of consideration, 
although, at the same time, it was ex- 
tremely improbable that any one of them 
should be developed in a state fit to be 
adopted. It hardly ever happened that 
the’ originator of a plan carried it to suc- 
cess, but it was generally perfected by 
others, who, with less theoretical, possess- 
ed more practical knowledge. In his 
opinion, a Committee should be formed to 
consider those plans, formed not altogether 
of professional persons. Because a plan at 
first appeared to contain something absurd, 
that was no reason why it should be at 
once rejected, for every plan might, at 
first, contain that which would entitle it to 
the description of being absurd, while it 
might, in reality, also contain much that 
was very useful. He himself could recollect 
that, nine years ago, he, an unscientific 
man, offered a crude suggestion to an able 
friend of his who commanded the gunnery 
ship at Portsmouth; that suggestion was 
perfected by him, and the result was that, 
for the future, booms would form no pro- 
tection to a harbour, because they could 
be blown into the air. 

Lorp PANMURE did not think that 
anything had fallen from him which should 
lead the noble Earl to suppose that all in- 
ventions laid before the Government did 
not meet with a fair consideration ; on the 
contrary, many improvements had already 
been adopted by the Government which 
owed their origin to suggestions received 
in the way mentioned by the noble Earl. 
There had been Committees to investigate 
the subjects of tents and ambulances for 
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the sick, and all matters connected with 
missiles of war were referred to a Com- 
mittee at Woolwich, consisting not only of 
officers but of scientific gentlemen, who, he 
was convinced, did not dismiss any inven- 
tion without giving to it a careful conside- 
ration, and endeavouring to extract from it 
all that was useful. But, at the same time, 
to make a trial of every invention that was 
submitted to the Government, merely be- 
cause there might be something in it which 
was useful, would lead to a series of con- 
stant experiments from which no adequate 
conclusion could ever be drawn. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that as the noble Baron had stated 
the report of Sir C. Napier upon the plan 
of Colonel Bethune, it would be only fair 
to give the answer which was made to it. 
In that answer Colonel Bethune, not at all 
declining to go and ‘ bell the cat,”’ said 
that if the extraordinary step were to be 
taken of placing him at the head of the 
expedition, it would not be the first time 
that he had ventured under the fire of an 
enemy in order to carry out an attack 
which he had devised himself, and which 
he conducted with perfect success. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 22, 1855. 


Mixvtes.] Pusiic Brrrs.—1° Indemnity; Army 
Prize Money ; Stock in Trade. 
2° Union Charges Act Continuance; Youthful 
Offenders (No. 2); Christ Church (Todmorden) 
Marriages Validity; Woollen, &c. Manufac- 
tures (Scotland). 
Reported—Administration of Oaths Abroad. 
3° Railways (Ireland). 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE— 
QUESTION. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he beg- 
ged to ask the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Commissioner of Works whether any 
precautions were taken to ventilate the 
House, by the opening of doors and win- 
dows, during the intervals of its Session ? 
Whether it was true that Mr. Goldsworthy 
Gurney, to whom the ventilation of the 
House was committed last year, was habi- 
tually absent from the House, and left the 
care of its ventilation entirely to the sub- 
ordinates who mismanaged it last year? 
And whether the Government would object 
to placing the ventilation, like the kitchen 
and the library, under the care of a Com- 
mittee, to be nominated every Session ? 


11 Outrage on a Flag of 


Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
in reply to the first question of the noble 
Lord, he had to state that he had been 
informed that the doors and windows of 
both Houses of Parliament, as well as the 
corridors and rooms, were opened during 
the time the Houses were not sitting, when 
the state of the weather permitted; that 
in addition the ventilation arrangements 
were kept in action at all times during the 
intervals of the sittings of the Houses day 
and night, and that there were men an the 
spot to see that the apparatus worked pro- 
perly. With regard to the second ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, he had to state 
that he had been informed that so far was 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney from being habi- 
tually absent from the House that he made 
it a rule to be present every night until ten 
o’clock at least—that he received reports 
every half-hour of the state of the ventila- 
tion of both Houses while there, that the 
clerk of the works always knew where to 
find him, and that since he had got charge 
of the ventilation of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment he resided within two minutes’ walk 
of them. He (Sir W. Molesworth) had 
further to observe, that he could not at all 
agree with the noble Lord in his statement 
that the ventilation of the House was bad. 
On the contrary, he contended that the 
ventilation had this year been very good. 
With regard to the last question of the 
noble Lord, he would only say that he did 
not think any good would be gained by 
handing over the ventilation of the House 
to the Kitchen Committee, or any other 
Committee. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he wished to 
know whether Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney 
received any remuneration for his services 
in looking after the ventilation of the 
House ? 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
that was a matter for the consideration of 
the Treasury. 


OUTRAGE ON A FLAG OF TRUOGE AT 
HANGO—QUESTION. 
CotoneL HARCOURT said, he begged 
to inquire whether the Admiralty had re- 


ceived any official intelligence that Lieu. | 


tenant Geneste, Dr. Easton, and Mr. Sul- | 
livan were not killed, as had been at first 
reported, but were detained as prisoners of | 
war ? 

ApminaL BERKELEY, in reply, said, 
that no further information had been re- 
ceived since the publication of the de- 
spatches of Admiral Dundas. 
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Coroner HARCOURT said, he had 
received a letter from one of the nearest 
relatives of Lieutenant Geneste, who, he 
feared, had been most eruelly murdered, 
and, with the permission of the House, he 
would read the letter. It was in the fol- 
lowing terms— 

“My dear Sir—As one of your constituents, 
may I beg that you will put a question ta the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and inquire whether 
the authorities of the fleet demanded the bodies of 
those who were so cruelly murdered at Hango, 
and desired that they might be delivered up, in 
order that they might not be left to the brutality 
of the sayage murderers. I ask it as the nearest 
relative in England of my nephew, Lieutenant 
Geneste, in whom I have always taken the deep- 
est interest. A more talented, promising young 
officer was not to be found in Her Majesty’s 
service, and this will be the testimony of all 
his breather officers who haya known him iati- 
mately.” 


He wished to ask the Government whether 
any such instructions had been given by 
the commander on the station ? 

ApmiraL BERKELEY said, he could 
only repeat that no despatehes had been 
received by the Admiralty since those 
which had been forwarded by Admiral 
Dundas. Accounts had been published in 
the newspapers stating that the officers 
had been only wounded, and were prison- 
ers; but whether that statement was true 
or not the Admiralty had no means of as- 
certaining. 

CotoneL HARCOURT said, the gallant 
Admiral had not answered his question 
whether any instruetions had been given 
for the purpose of recovering the bodies 
of these unfortunate men, or whether they 
were to be left in the hands of their mur- 
derers ? 

ApmirnaL BERKELEY: If I under- 
stand the hon. and gallant Member rightly, 
he asks whether any claim has been made 
for the recovery of the bodies of those 
officers. No such claim has been made, 
nor do I think it likely that a boat would 
be sent in under another flag of truce for 
such a purpose. The House will, perhaps, 





permit me to make a few personal remarks 
having reference to myself. I am one of 
those who have been in office for a long 
time, and am prepared to bear those at- 
tacks which are made on publie men. But 
a statement was made the day before yes- 
terday in The Daily News, which, in a 
| cruel, cold-blooded manner points out my- 
‘self as almost the author of the death of 
| those officers, and goes on further to say, 
that it hopes when their relatives meet me 


| they will treat me accordingly. 
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13 The Education 
PUBLIC BUSINESS—QUESTION. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would beg to 
ask the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government whether he would have any 
objection on Monday next to state to the 
House the course which he intended to 
take with regard to the conduct of the 
business of the House? At the present 
moment there were seventy-nine Orders of 
the Day on the books, consisting of thirty- 
six Bills waiting for second reading, thirty- 
one Bills passing through Committee, two 
Bills, as amended, waiting for considera- 
tion, six Bills waiting for a third reading, 
and one Bill waiting for consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments, and three ad- 
journed debates on very important matters, 
He thought it would be for the convenience 
of the House if the noble Lord would state 
what gourse he intended to pursue with 
respect to these seventy-nine Orders of the 
Day. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could only state that there were certain 
Bills which the Government thought it 
their duty to press forward to a conclusion. 
There were many Bills about which he 
knew nothing, and the fate of which was 
to him a matter of perfeet indifference. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg to 


inquire whether the noble Lord would take 
into consideration the propriety of dispos- 
ing of those Bills which there was not the 
slightest ehanee of carrying during the | for the officer commanding the artillery to 


present Session? By so doing the num- 
ber of Orders before the House might be 
reduced to a practicable extent. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could give no answer to the question at 
present, but would consider the matter 
before Monday. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL DACRES. 

On the question that the House at its 
rising should adjourn until Monday, 

Sin DE LACY EVANS said, he wish- 
ed to take the opportunity of saying a few 
words in reference to some expressions 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) with regard to 
certain artillery officers in the Crimea. He 
took it for granted that the hon. Member 
had not the slightest intention of reflecting 
on that distinguished officer General Da- 
eres, who at present commanded the artil- 
lery at the seat of war. But as the lan- 
guage of the hon. Gentleman might lead 
to such an inference, he (Sir De Lacy 
Evans) begged to say that General Dacres 
Was an officer whom he had oceasion to 
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report after three successive actions to the 
Commander of the Forces for his most 
distinguished conduct, He had also to 
add, that after his return to England he 
had felt it his duty to lay before the Com- 
mander in Chief of the army at home a 
report, in which he had stated that in his 
humble opinion Colonel Dacres, since made 
brigadier genersi, was the most able, the 
most energetic, and the most ¢ompetent 
officer of his arm of the service in the army 
of the East, There could be no offence in 
his saying that, as General Dacres was at 
the present time the superior, the senior, 
and the commanding officer of the artillery 
corps in the Crimea. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he desired to say a 
few wurds by way of explanation, in order 
to remove any pain which his observations 
might have caused to more than one gal- 
lant officer. The aneedote which he re- 
lated on the oceasion, which had been 
referred to, was strictly true, and was told 
te him by very high authority, and the 
officer to whom he alluded commanded the 
artillery of the second division. He did 
not mean to east any reflection on General 
Dacres, or that gallant officer Brigadier 
General Strangways, or Colonel Lake. He 
believed the reason given for not being 
able to bring up the guns was, that the 
artillery of the seeond division had lost all 
its horses, It was, therefore, impossible 


have the guns brought up. 


THE EDUCATION BILLS. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON said, he wished 
to ask the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
whether it was his intention to fix an early 
day for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the Edueation Bills? He would accom- 
pany that question by a few observations 
upon the subject to which it related. He 
was well aware that a serious obstacle was 
offered to the pragress of business in that 
House by the practice of introducing dis- 
cussions on the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment from the Friday to the Monday, and 
he had himself frequently protested against 
that practice; but as long as it should con- 
tinue in force he did not see why he should 
not avail himself of it as well as other 
Members. He was asking no favour from 
the Government upon that oecasion, and 
he was putting his question to the noble 
Lord entirely upon publie grounds. He 
thought it could not be satisfactory to the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Education Bill should be left in 
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the condition in which they at present 
stood, and that that question, which had 
already advanced so far, should remain 
undecided. Notwithstanding certain opin- 
ions announced from that—the Opposition 
—side of the House, he believed there had 
never before been so fair a prospect of 
bringing that important subject to a satis- 
factory settlement as that which existed at 
the present moment. He believed that a 
considerable number of hon. Members on 
that side of the House were very desirous 
of seeing the question settled on princi- 
ples of moderation and justice; and, he was 
also bound to add, that he believed a simi- 
lar feeling prevailed on the other side of 
the House. He believed a strong desire 
existed in the country that this question 
should be settled. He had received in- 
numerable applications, and, judging from 
these, as also from the unanimous tone of 
the provincial press, it was evident a strong 
desire prevailed throughout the country 
that the subject should be set at rest. 
Any hon. Gentleman who maintained that 
the present state of education was satis- 
factory, and that we could safely go on as 
we were, should be prepared also to main- 
tain that the large body of official men 
acting on the subject in different parts of 
the country were leagued together in a 
conspiracy to mislead the public on the 
subject; but that was preposterous and 
out of the question. Now, what was the 
present condition of these Bills? One 
had been debated at considerable length, 
but under disadvantages. It had been 
considered on the 2nd of May, adjourned 
to last Monday week, and adjourned again 
to last Monday, when it was again post- 
poned to make way for a debate on an 
abstract Resolution, which found only 
forty-six supporters, and, which, if car- 
ried, could not amount to anything more 
than a barren expression of opinion. He, 
therefore, feared if the question were al- 
lowed to remain as at present, and these 
intervals allowed to take place in its dis- 
cussion, the impression of the country 
would amount to this—that the Govern- 
ment did not entertain that desire due to 
the importance of the question to have it 
finally settled. He (Sir J.Pakington) was 
not of the opinion that legislation could be 
of much avail in the present Session. But 
he thought the Bills might be read a se- 
cond time, that they might be referred to 


a Select Committee, and a Bill prepared | 
so as to be ready to be submitted to the | 


House early next Session. 
Sir J. Pakington 


{COMMONS} 


leet Committee. 
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promoters and supporters of the Bill might 
expect was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after entertaining these measures, 
would pronounce on the principle of them; 
and he, therefore, begged to inquire when 
a day would be fixed for the second read- 
ing ? 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought the 
right hon. Baronet had just delivered the 
funeral sermon of his Bill. He was of 
opinion that the endeavours of the right 
hon. Baronet had done great mischief to 
the cause of education, and that this was 
much too vast a subject to be dealt with 
by the right hon. Baronet. The fact that 
there were now 318,000 teachers in Eng- 
land engaged in the work of instruction, 
who did not receive a shilling recompense 
for their labours, and who had 2,400,000 
children under their care, had never been 
mentioned by the right hon. Baronet, an 
omission that betrayed either ignorance or 
disingenuousness, It would be a great evil 
to give Government the inspection of every 
school in the country; that course was not 
advocated by Lord Shaftesbury, and one 
of the greatest authorities on the subject, 
Mr. Baines, of Leeds, was opposed to all 
State interference. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, it is 
certainly not the fault of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich that 
the great question of education, brought 
by the Bill under the consideration of the 
House, has not yet been decided by a 
division; but neither do I think that the 
Government are in fault, because there 
have been topics of overwhelming interest 
brought before the House, such as the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
(Mr. Layard), upon a subject which has 
undoubtedly agitated and interested the 
country to a very great extent. With re- 
gard to the position of the Bill of the 
right hon, Gentleman, he says he only 
expects the second reading of that Bill, 
together with the Bill which I had the 
honour to propose, and, perhaps, another 
Bill, with the view to send them to a Se- 
That being the ultimate 
object of the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
think he cannot expect more, it is natural 
that the Government, who have measures 
before the House which they think of 
pressing importance, and which they wish 
to send to the other House of Parliament 
in such time that due consideration may 
be given to them, should be anxious rather 
to press those measures than to appoint 


The least the a very early day for the further considera- 
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tion of the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. At the same time, there should be 
a day, and I hope it will not be delayed to 
a time when there will be a less frequent 
attendance of hon. Members, and when 
the remainder of the discussion on this 
subject can be taken. I think it very im- 
portant that hon. Members who are in 
favour of the voluntary principle, but who 
have not yet taken part in the debate, 
should state their sentiments, and that we 
should hear their objections to any inter- 
ference on the part of Parliament and the 
Government, to any further extent, with 
education. I think it is of great importance 
that we should hear their opinions, be- 
cause I think they are the most powerful 
opponents, I will not say to the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but to any legis- 
lation whatever on this subject. I confess 
my impression is, that although voluntary 
efforts have done and can do a great deal, 
it cannot do sufficient for the education of 
the people of this country. I think, like- 
wise, that although the measures of the 
Committee of education of the Privy Coun- 
cil have done much, and can do more, they 
will not be able completely to remove the 
ignorance which prevails among a large 
portion of the people of this country. But 
I cannot but think that the right hon. 
Gentleman has made an exaggerated state- 
ment. I am far from being convinced that 
these voluntary efforts and the assistance 
which grants of this House have given 
have not produced a very great impression 
upon the ignorance and pauperism that 
formerly prevailed in this country. And I 
likewise think that what education is doing 
now—that is to say, the best part of it— 
is of the most substantial and valuable 
character, because it is what I call a free 
education that is given by the Government 
on certain stated principles, and limited 
to certain branches of knowledge. I call 
that a free education where the parent 
ean send his child to a school where he 
obtains what religious teaching the parent 
pleases. I think that the education given 
in this country is far superior in that re- 
spect to that given on the Continent, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred. I think, however, that, preserving 
all that is valuable in our own system, that 
system ought to be extended, and that a 
system of rating ought to be introduced. 
At the same time, this is so large and 
great a question that I think it is quite 
sufficient for the House to come this 
year to a decision upon the principle, and 
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wait until next year before we decide how 
the principle is to be carried out. I do 
not think my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government can appoint an early day; 
but I hope that a day will be appointed, 
while there is still a full attendance, when 
we can resume the adjourned debate. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he rose 
to call the attention of the House to what 
he considered a great breach of privilege. 
He had given notice yesterday of certain 
questions which he intended to put to the 
Under Secretary for War. He laid them 
on the table before the clerk, who made 
no objection to them, and he had given a 
copy to the Under Secretary for War. He 
found that the most important part was 
omitted in the printed copy of the Votes, 
and he would take this opportunity of 
calling the attention of Mr. Speaker to 
the matter. He believed his notice had 
not been shown to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he was perfectly certain that 
all he had put on the paper was true. He 
held in his hand an exact copy of what he 
put’ upon the notice paper, and he would 
read it to the House. He wished to ask a 
question relative to a letter written by Cap- 
tain Fitzwygram, and he wished also to 
express a hope that Captain Fitzwygram 
would not be ordered abroad, and to ask 
whether there was any intention to have 
an inquiry into the conduct of the superior 
officers and others concerned in the late 
practical jokes and sham duel between 
officers of the cavalry depdt at Canterbury. 
He would now read to the House the letter 
which he wished to bring under its atten- 
tion, which was written by Captain Fitz- 
wygram, and given to Cornet Baumgarten, 
who refused to assent to it— 

“ My object in writing to Lord Shaftesbury is to 
defend the regiment, not to damage your cha- 
racter. If my object can be equally well accom- 
plished without damaging your character I am 
content. To do this I require three things ; 
first, an admission on your part, without admit- 
ting all I have said, that enough had occurred to 
create a prejudice against you; secondly, an 
undertaking on your part that Lord Shaftesbury 
shall withdraw in the House—on explanation by 
you—his charge that the acts committed were 
* gross, disgusting, and filthy, and impossible to 
occur where the commanding officer was a gen- 
tleman and a Christian;’ thirdly, a positive 
undertaking to retire. 

“ 'T, W. Frrzwyeram, Captain.” 


He put it to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 


F. Peel) whether the conduct of Captain 
Fitzwygram being known to the Com- 
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mander in Chief, any inquiry was proposed 
to be instituted into his conduct, and he 
wished that question to be answered, and 
to know, also, whether it was not a breach 
of privilege for the clerk at the table to 
eut out any portion of a question which 
had been laid upon the table for insertion 
in the notice paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
proposed to put a notice upon the paper 
which is irregular, of course the part of 
the notice which is irregular would be left 
out. It is very irregular that any matter 
should appear in print in the shape of 
argument, and, in fact, all notices of ques- 
tions should be made as short as possible. 
I am not aware of the exact terms of the 
notice given by the hon. Member, but | 
have no doubt that, in consequence of the 
notice containing some matters which were 
irregular, a portion of the notice was omit- 
ted by the clerk. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY: May I ask 
whether mine was an irregular or improper 
question to put ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If I understand the 
hon. Member, he wished to put a private 
letter on the Votes of the House. [Mr, 


Stantey: No!] The hon. Member has 
not informed me what the notice was, and 


I am, therefore, unable to answer the 
question positively without knowing more 
about it. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: I think it 
right to say that I have not received any 
other question than that upon the notice 
paper. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY: I think the 
written question that I put into the hon. 
Gentleman’s hands eontained that portion 
of the notice that was omitted. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: No. 
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it is just one of those inconveniences to 
the House arising from a great number of 
Motions being made on that one question 
of the adjournment of the House. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow is perfectly in 
order in rising to speak to that question, 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR again rose 
to address the House, when— 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, I rise 
to order. It appears by the notice on the 
paper that the hon. Gentleman does not 
rise to speak to the question of the ad- 
journment of the House to Monday, but 
to bring forward a Motion of which he has 
given notice, but which I apprehend can- 
not be put by way of Amendment. * 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
| perfectly in order in speaking to the ques- 
ition of adjournment. But, if when he 
‘closes his remarks on that subject, he 
makes this Motion by way of Amendment, 
it will be my duty to tell him that he can- 
not move it. . 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
wished to speak upon the Motion for ad- 
journment. He apprehended he was as 
much in order as the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he should not give way with the notice 
he had put upon the paper respecting the 
administration of public affairs in Scot- 
iland. [ Cries of ** Question.”’] If he were 
|so interrupted he should certainly move 
the adjournment of the House, He should 
trouble the House very briefly on the sub- 
ject; but if he were interrupted he should 
go into the most minute details. The 
offices of Secretary of State and Under 
Secretary of State for Scotland both ex- 
|isted until the year 1746, when the last 
| Seeretary of State was dismissed, though 
the office itself was not abolished. The 
Under Secretaryship was continued to a 
later period, and, in his opinion, should be 





SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND. | revived, as, looking to the population, the 
Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he industry, the wealth, and the intelligence 
had given notice of his intention, upon the | of Scotland, there was obviously more 
Motion for the adjournment of the House business than the Lord Advocate could 
to Monday, to move “ That it is expedient | attend to without neglecting his own pro- 
that the office of Secretary of State for | fessional avocations. He therefore trusted 
Scotland be reinstituted ’’—-[ Cries of ““Oh,| Her Majesty’s Government would take 
oh !"’ and * Order !” ‘into consideration the necessity of doing 
Lorp HARRY VANE said, he rose to for Scotland that which was necessary, 
order. He thought it desirable that there qnd at once appoint an Under Secretary 
should be some definite understanding with of State. 
regard to the question put by the right; Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
hon.Gentleman (Sir J. Pakington), and that | no doubt he should find a time and season 
some answer should be given to it by the to diseuss the subject with his hon. Friend, 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. | but, as the House seemed fully agreed that 
Mr. SPEAKER: I believe the hon. it was impossible to carry on their legis- 
Member for Glasgow is quite in order, and | lative duties if such irregular discussions 
Mr. 0. Stanley 
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were raised on these oecasions, he hoped 
they would exeuse him if he did not enter 
on the discussion with his hon. Friend at 
the present moment, 


ARREARS OF PAY TO SOLDIERS. 

Ma. A. STAFFORD said, he begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
arrangements made for payment of the 
arrears due ta those sick or wounded sol- 
diers wha had returned from the Crimea ; 
and to ask whether it was intended to 
place invalid soldiers on board the hospital 
ship Britannia before the hospitals on 
shore were filled. He would not occupy 
the attention of the House for more than 
two minutes, but he was induced to put 
the question of which he had given notice, 
in gonsequenee of the very unsatisfactory 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Seeretary for 
War on the subject. He (Mr. Stafford) 
believed that very few of the sick and 
wounded soldiers who had returned from 
the Crimea had been settled with sinee 
August last. He had had a long list of 
names placed before him of men who had 
suffered the greatest hardships in ¢onse- 
quence of the retention of the pay due to 
them. The sums they elaimed varied in 


amount, a great majority of the claims 
amounting to 51. and 6/., and yet many of 
these men had been compelled to pawn 
their elothes to enable them to meet their 
relatives, or, after having received a small 
pittance with their furlough, to proceed to 


their several places of destination. There 
were few persens who were not aware of 
the numbers of these sick and wounded 
who had returned to their awn several lo- 
calities, where they were received and wel- 
comed with the greatest kindness, though, 
unfortunately, they possessed but few re- 
presentatives in the House of Commons. 
But what would be the effect of the state- 
ments they made to their relatives and 
friends? He apprehended that it must 
necessarily be not only to bring the Go- 
vernment into disrepute, but actually to 
stop the progress of the enlistment of the 
army throughout the country. He did not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who had 
stated that by bringing forward this ques- 
tion he (Mr. Stafford) would himself be 
the cause of stopping the progress of re- 
eruiting the army. On the contrary, he 
thought it far better that those gallant 
young men who were willing to go forth 
to fight the battles of their country should 
know that there were some Members of 
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the House of Commons who were willing 
te take up the cause of the soldier, and to 
state the grievances that had been inflicted 
upon him. There never had been a House 
ef Commons that had granted the supplies 
for the army with greater willingness 
than the present House had done; and he 
eertainly believed that there never was 
a@ House of Commons which would more 
willingly see even larger sums granted, 
rather than that injustice should be done 
to those of whom, on every occasion, the 
House had heen anxious to express its 
strong approbation, not without eause, nor 
in any exaggerated terms. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Seeretary for 
War would eontradics him if he were 
wrong, but he apprehended that one eause 
of the great delay in the payment of these 
arrears was, that the papers whieh would 
authentieate the claims ef the men had 
been lost altogether. But, whoever might 
be blameable for the loss of those papers, 
it was perfectly clear that the soldiers 
themselves were not the cause of it, and 
that they ought not therefore to be the 
sufferers by reason of that less. Next to 
the payment of these men from the ear- 
liest period that could be ascertained in 
the absence of documents, he hoped it 
would not be expecting too wueh that 
some expression of regret should be made 
on the part of some one high in effice for 
the great delay that had occurred in the 
payment of the money due to these gallant 
men. He (Mr. Stafford) confessed that he 
was most reluctant in bringing this matter 
forward, considering how little eredit it 
reflected on the whole system of manage- 
ment in relation to our army in the East; 
and, unless he had the assurance of the 
highest authority that he had not over- 
stated the case, he should have been quite 
ashamed to mention it, presenting, as it 
did, so strong a contrast to the generous 
manner in which the British soldier ought 
to be, and, as he believed, generally was, 
treated. He trusted that some Member of 
the Government would give the House an 
assurance that this state of things should 
he remedied. These men had returned 
from the field of fight wounded and broken 
down in health, and what had they to say ? 
—‘' Our country, on our return, far from 
showing us gratitude and favour, has not 
even done us common justice.” : 
Mr. FREDERIOK PEEL said, it was 
difficult for him to add anything to the 
explanation he had already given on this 
subject the other evening. He did not 
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think the House would consider that there 
had been any mismanagement in this mat- 
ter, or anything objeetionable in the man- 
ner in which this complaint had been met. 
He certainly was sorry that any soldier 
should be kept out of his pay. But the 
question was simply this—why had not the 
Government liquidated the arrears of pay 
to which the soldiers who had returned 
from the Crimea and the Bosphorus were 
entitled? The answer to that question 
was—‘‘ We do not know what the amounts 
of those arrears are.”’ The only course 
Government could take would be to pay 
the men on their own statement. He 
thought the result of adopting such a 
course would be found to be rather incon- 
venient. In a few instances the Govern- 
ment had acted on the statements of the 
men, but in some of those cases it was 
afterwards ascertained that the statements 
made were incorrect. In fact, the men 
themselves did not know what their rights 
were. Some were entitled to good conduct 
pay, but that was a claim which depended 
entirely upon regimental documents, which 
had not been received. Then, again, it 
was not known what amount of pay was 
due to the men up to the time they left 
the Crimea. Instructions had been given 
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three months ago to the paymasters of the 
different regiments tou send home the neces- 
sary returns; and a considerable number— 
three-fourths of the whole number—had 


been sent in. Just by way of example, 
he would state that a return had been 
made from the 20th Regiment of foot. It 
contained the names of from 300 to 400 
men, and in every instance there appeared 
to be some small sum payable to them, 
but in no case did the sums correspond 
with the amounts stated by the men them- 
selves. This was an illustration of the 
difficulty that existed in paying these men 
upon no other statement than their own. 
But, after all, these returns only related 
to the time at which the men left the 
Crimea, or at most to the time at which 
they entered the hospitals. There being 
no paymaster at Scutari, the accounts were 
kept in a very irregular manner. A pay- 
master had now been sent out to the Cri- 
mea for the special purpose of making up 
these accounts, in order to satisfy these 
claimants ; and, as far as it was possible, 
it was the intention of the Government to 
pay the men who were entitled to the 
money up to the time to which those re- 
turns would refer. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that the state- 
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ment of the hon. Gentleman only showed 
that proper precautions had not been taken 
in reference to this matter, and that the 
Government had not obtained the accounts 
owing to the blundering way in which they 
had been kept. Supposing the pay-ser- 
geant were killed, the only means then of 
ascertaining what was due to the men 
would be their own statement, and that, 
he conceived, under the circumstances, 
ought now to be the guide. At all events, 
if any one was to be a loser in the adjust- 
ment of these accounts, it ought not to be 
the soldier. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS— 
MR. LINDSAY. 

Mr. LINDSAY : I rise, Sir, to address 
the House on this occasion with consider- 
able reluctance. No man is more desirous 
than I am to see the business of this 
House carried on with greater rapidity than 
it now is; and I must apologise for en- 
gaging its attention for a short time in 
reference to a matter wholly personal to 
myself. But it is a question which I have 
been forced to bring under the notice of 
the House, affecting, as it does, my per- 
sonal honour. My veracity has been called 
in question in reference to a statement 
made by me, not in this House but else- 
where. That statement has been noticed 
in a particular manner in this House, and 
I was prepared to be called to account for 
that statement. I am certainly somewhat 
ignorant of the forms of this House, but 
during the short time I have been a Mem- 
ber of it I have noticed that hon. Members 
have been called to account for statements 
which they have made elsewhere. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
only the other day called the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) to account for 
a statement made by him out of this House; 
therefore, I thought that some Member of 
the Government would take the opportu- 
nity of calling me to an account for what I 
had stated, and which would have enabled 
me to rise in my place, and give proof of 
the truth of the statement I had made. I 
believe, according to the rules of the House, 
Iam not at liberty to refer to what may 
have occurred in any previous debate, but 
must confine myself strictly to the question 
of which I have given notice. But the 
House will, I trust, allow me in passing 
just to advert to those personal remarks 
which were made by an hon. Member in 
the course of a recent debate. I allude to 
the remarks which fell from the hon. Mem- 
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ber for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond). It 
is not my intention, in adverting to those 
remarks, or to any other personal observa- 
tions that may have been made in reference 
to myself, to indulge in any harsh lan- 
guage. I merely wish to put myself right 
with the House and the country. I have 
not the honour and pleasure of the personal 
acquaintance of the hon. Member for West 
Surrey, but I respect him too much, as an 
old Member of this House, as a scholar, 
and as a gentleman, to say anything harsh 
in reply to the remarks he thought proper 
to make in regard to myself. He, on the 
occasion in question said :— 


“One of the principal of these volunteers is 
the hon. Member for Tynemouth, and he comes 
forward to drive out all the upper classes as bad 
administrators, and to put in himself as a good 
one. I find, however, in the records of the police 
office, that about two years ago that Gentleman 
was, to use a Bow Street expression, ‘had up’ 
for not fulfilling a contract he entered into to 
convey some poor emigrants, in the ship Swarth- 
more, to Australia. Now, I do not mean in the 
least to insinuate that the hon. Member acted 
in the smallest degree dishonestly by them, nor 
cruelly, nor unkindly ; but the better his inten- 
tions were, the more honest his intentions, and 
the more kind, the more did he show himself a 
most incompetent administrator, even in matters 
of his own business and of daily occurrence.— 
[3 Hansard, exxxviii. 2180.] 


The House will, perhaps, allow me to state 
the actual facts of this case? Now, con- 
sidering the extensive transactions in which 
I have for years been engaged, having had 
to send out a very large number of ships 
and many thousand passengers to various 
parts of the world, I do not think it very 
strange or surprising that I should have 
had once to go before a court of law or 
been summoned to appear before a magis- 
trate. But in this instance the ship was 
one which bore my name ; and the hon. 
Member somewhat sneered at that circum- 
stance. Now, there are ships of other 
flags, which I never saw, and of the 
owners of which I know nothing, which 
bear my name ; and this honour was con- 
ferred on me in regard to this particular 
vessel, not, certainly at my own request, 
but at the wish of the builder. She was a 
ship of a particular description—she was, I 
conceive, a stride in advance of the ships 
that were previously used. Up to the date 
of her construction, such ships had usually 
been built about five times their beam to 
their length ; and I thought ships of the 
customary build were much too short. I 
accordingly gave orders for this vessel to 
be made seven and a half times her beam 
to her length, which I took to be an im- 
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provement. Now, when a man takes a step 
in advance in such matters, a great number 
of people naturally say, ‘‘Oh! your ship 
will not answer ; she will capsize, and incur 
all kinds of risks.”” However, she came to 
London, and was engaged to convey about 
300 passengers to Australia. She sailed, 
and had got as far as the Downs, when I 
received a telegraphic message informing 
me that something was wrong with her 
compasses, the weather at the time being 
stormy and boisterous. This communica- 
tion reached me at midnight, but I imme- 
diately started,for the Downs, and when I 
got on board I found that the ship’s com- 
passes were not properly adjusted. Com- 
bined with this circumstance, there was the 
ery still going on that something serious 
must happen to this vessel. Well, I felt 
persuaded in my own mind that all would 
go right, and the captain, together with 
the crew, had no apprehension, and were 
all prepared to continue the voyage, believ- 
ing there was no danger whatever in such 
a course. However, I said, ‘If anything 
occurs to this ship, such as might occur to 
any other vessel, the public will consider 
that I am the cause of it, and will blame 
me for the loss of life that may ensue ; the 
responsibility of 300 lives therefore rests 
upon my shoulders, and I will not take 
upon myself anything so serious.” Un- 
der these circumstances, although against 
the wishes of her commander, I ordered 
the vessel back to London, and sustain- 
ed thereby a loss of between 2,000I. 
and 3,0002. There were on board of 
her a great number of passengers who 
were very badly off; but I did not deal 
with them as the law directs, and give 
them Is. per day for their detention until 
another ship was prepared. I made them 
allowances according to their several wants, 
paying to some 3s., to some 4s., and to 
others 5s. a day. The Act did not call on 
me to provide in this manner for the cabin 
passengers; but, unfortunately, a great 
portion of their number were in even worse 
distress than the second class passengers, 
some of them consisting of families who 
had seen brighter days, and who had lately 
sold off their all in order to go respectably 
to Australia. I therefore made them com- 
pensation likewise; and in this shape, to 
passengers of all classes, I gave away an- 
other sum of 3,000.; thus making my total . 
loss by this ship, by my own free act, about 
6,000/. I say my own free act, because the 
Government officer had passed the vessel and 
had declared her to be perfectly sea-worthy. 
Well, among such a body of passengers, 
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you might naturally expect that there would 
be one of two malcontents; and accordingly 
I found four men who were deterinined to 
impose upon my good-naturée. These per- 
sons sunithoned me to Guildhall Police 
Court; and I said that, however liberal I 
might feel disposed to be, I should con- 
sider it a duty to resist what I regarded as 
extoftionate demands. I am sorry to oe- 
eupy the time of the House with these de- 
tails; but, as the remarks of the hon. 
Member for West Surrey affected my per- 
sonal honour, I trust that I shall not be 
thought guilty of egotism in thus replying 
to them. I will briefly quote The Times’ 
account of what occurred on the hearing of 
the ease at Guildhall. The newspaper re- 
port states that— 

* Sir Chapman Marshall then retired with Mr. 
Alderman Copéland and the chief clerk to con- 
sider the preliminary objection, and, on réturning 
into Court, Sir Chapman Marshall said, they were 
of opinion that the 44th section did not apply to 
the mattef; and, as the summons was founded 
upon it, they must dismiss it. Mr. Lind- 
say’s cofiduct, under the circumstances, was of a 
nature highly honourable to him.” 


Perhaps the House will also permit me to 
read a very few words from the comments 
made by the press on the case at the time. 
The Economist observes— 


“ We see with surprise that the conduct of Mr. 
Lindsay, to which we adverted last week with 
praise, has not been 80 favourably viewed by all 
the passengers on board the ship.” 


The Spectator, which was so good as to 
compare my conduct on that occasion with 
that of certain steam companies, with re- 
gard to which there was considerable noise 
at the period in question, also contains this 
remark — 


“Mr. Lindsay, the owner of the vessel which is 
named after him, has indeed taken a course which 
fully sustains the character of the British mer- 
chant. Understanding that the ship was not per- 
fectly fit for sea, he has recalled it, and has taken 
upon himself all the consequent expense and loss. 
He has not limited his liberality to telling his 
passengers that they might seek passages in other 
ships at their own expense, and merely ‘ without 
prejudice’ to their claims upon himself. He has 
not forced his master to prosecute the voyage in 
spite of a certificate from the medical officer that 
disease would inevitably break out within the 
tropics. He must incur a very large sacrifice by 
his handsome treatment of the passengers; but 
that price will probably purchase its full worth to 
himself.” 


I hope the House will excuse me for de- | 
taining it so long with these personal mat- | 
| further, the pencilled passage gives orders 


ters, after the statements that were made 
on a former night by the hon. Member for 
West Surrey. I will now turn, Sir, to the 
main points, to answer which I have risen. 
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An hot. ahd gallant Gentletian, a Meinber 
of Het Majesty’s Governient, the hon. 
Membet for Gloucester (Admiral Berkeley), 
& night of two ago, was pleased to say, 
with respect to somé statements hiade by 
mé elséwhere, that they were “ virulent 
untruths.” Now, I think I can satisfy 
the Hotise, in a very few words, and b 
the best of all testimony, that instead of 
tiny Statements being ‘* virulent tittruths,” 
instead of their being over the truth, they 
were actually under the tiuth. I shall 
prove my statement frotn the Government’s 
own Witnesses. The first ¢ase that stands 
before me is that of a valuable steamship, 
which I said was ordered to proeeed from 
the Thames to Neweastle to take on board 
sone twelve tons of combustibles of her 
way to Portsmouth. My proof of that 
assettion, Sir, is a noté which I hold in 
my hand from one of the departments of 
the Admiralty, and which I am feady to 
subinit to the inspection of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury benches. Thé note 
runs thus— “i 

“Sir Jamies Grahani insists the Robert Lowe 
shall be ready to proceed to NeWeastle to take on 
board about twelve tons of combustible stores on 
Monday iiext, previous to her going to Ports- 
motith to embark her troops. The owhet's are to 
provide provisions for 680 meh for two mohths. 
Government will supply tanks and water-casks 
and provide the water. There will be from 400 
to 500 tons of stores shipped as cargo, The Ad- 
miralty expect every exertion to be used in get- 
ting the ship ready for sea.” 


But the case, Sir, is really worse than I 
represented it; for it this note there is this 
passage, written in pencil, which I did not 
read elsewhere— 


“ And that men be employed to work day and 
night ; in fact, Sir James says he must not be 
disappointed, the service being most urgent.” 


This note is dated the 25th of October, 
1854, and signed ‘ H. J. Wentworth.” 
So that it was not twelve tons of com- 
bustibles that were to be taken on board. 
If that had been so, there might have been 
some excuse for an order apparently so 
absurd, because the articles might have 
been of such a description that they could 
not have possibly been stowed in any 
other ship except that which was to carry 
them to the Crimea, But the fact was, 
they were nothing but twelve tons of iron 
tanks or cylinders, as they are called, 
which were to convey combustibles. But, 


to the owners of the vessel to work night 
and day. To do what? Surely, to get 
these 680 men out? For I wish the 
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House to remember that at this time our 
army Was very nearly driven out of the 
Crimea, and more troops were urgently 
demanded at such a critical juncture. But 
no; on the contrary, this vessel was acs 
tually ordered to go about 1,000 miles out 
of her way, and her owners were pressed 
to work night and day to get her ready, 
that she might take on board twelve tons 
of cylinders. If, however, the Government 
are not satisfied that the note I have read 
is & sufficient proof, here is another, from 
the dockyard at Deptford, and dated two 
days afterwards, namely, the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1854 

" begs to acquaint , that in cons 
sequetice of a telegraphic message just received, 
it is not now intended that the Robert Lowe 
should proceed to the Tyne, as the cylinders in- 


tended to be shipped in her will be sent thence to 
Woolwich.” 


These, Sir, are my proofs from the Admi- 
ralty’s own witnesses of the truth of my 
first statement, and they are at the service 
of the Government. Tn support of my 
next assertion I will adduce similar testi- 
mony, that of their own letters. Here 
they are. I stated that a steamer, valued 
at nearly 100,000/., was ordered to come 
round from the Clyde to Liverpool, in order 
to be surveyed, because the surveyor would 
not or could not goto her. Now, here is 
a letter from the office of the Directors of 
the Transport Service and Prisoners of 
War, dated Admiralty, June 8, 1855, and 
marked ‘‘ Immediate.’’? This case is ac- 
tually even worse than the one I stated, 
for it was not merely that they ordered the 
ship to be sent from the Clyde to Liver- 
pool in order that she might be surveyed, 
but all the way round from Greenock to 
Deptford. This was only so far back as 
the 8th of this month. If the Govern- 
ment wish me to rake up old stories, I can 
bring plenty forward, but I say that in the 
present month of June a ship was actually 
ordered all the way round the land from 
Greenock to Deptford, in order that the 
Surveyor should go on board and survey 
her. The letter states that they would 
accept the ship, but only upon the condi- 
tion that she was that moment prepared to 
come round to the river Thames to be sur- 
veyed and fitted for horses. That letter was 
signed ‘* E. Giffard.”” The owner remon- 
strated in a letter dated the 9th of June, 
as follows— 











“ Sir, the Columbian is quite ready ; but do I 
understand rightly from your letter that the ship 
is to come round to Deptford before being finally 
accepted 2” 
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The owner twas thunderstruck, as well he 
might be, at such a proposal, and wrote to 
know what they meant, The reply he re- 
eeived was the following letter 
“ SirIn answer to your letter of this day, I 
ari Commanded by the Directors of the Transport 
Service to acquaint you that they eahnot spare 
their officer at Liverpool to proceed to Greenock 
to survey the Columbian, as bis duties require his 
presence at his own port.” 
That is dated Admiralty, June 9, and like- 
wise signed “‘ E. Giffard.” Here were 
eases in which the Government required 
that the ship should come to the surveyors, 
when it was stated by one of the owners 
that bringing his valuable ship from Glas- 
gow to Liverpool would cost 400. The 
consequence was that the merchant, the 
owner of the ship, who was a Manchester 
man and a man of busitess, was disgusted, 
and gavé an order to the broker to write a 
letter, of which the following is a copy— 
« No. 8, Austinfriars, June 12. 
Sir—I was duly favotired with yours of the 9th 
ahd 11th instant, in reference to the scfew steam- 
ship Columbian. The owners decline to incur 
the heavy expense of sending sé large a ship 
round to Liverpool or Deptford without first 
knowing that your surveyors approved of her, 
and they felt your demand to be so unreasonable 
atid unbusiness-like, when at so small ai expense 
you might have sent a surveyor to the ship at 
Greenock, that by their orders I have engaged 
this ship and the European elsewhere. 
“ Joun GLADstone.” 


The fact is, that that very day the ship 
was engaged to the French Government. 
Is not this a proof, by the mouths of their 
own witnesses, of the truth of the state- 
ment I made elsewhere? Now, the next 
ease I think was the ordering of a steam- 
ship to go from Deptford to Woolwich, 
because the engineers resided at Woolwich, 
and it was more for their convenience to 
go on board there. Sir, the thing is so 
monstrous that it is really difficult to be- 
lieve that it could have occurred. In this 
case I have no correspondence, but, if the 
House desires it, or if there is any doubt 
about it, I am prepared to bring witnesses 
to the bar of the House, who will swear to 
the truth of the statement I have made. 
In regard to the fourth statement, which 
was in reference to sending out 3,000 
horses for the use of the army in the East, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Westmin- 
ster (Sir De Lacy Evans) one night in the 
Howse had remarked to me that he was 
very anxious that 3,000 horses should be 
sent out to the Crimea, as the cavalry re- 
giments were very much in want of them ; 
but that, though the horses were ready, 
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the Government had over and over again 
told him that ‘‘ they could not find ships.” 
It was about the 1st of April that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman made that state- 
ment, but at the end of that month he 
repeated it, and then said that the same 
high authority had told him that they 
could not find ships. On the lst of May 
I wrote the following letter to the hon. and 
gallant Member— 
“8, Austinfriars, City, May 1. 

“ Dear Sir De Lacy Evans—You mentioned to 
me a short time since that you were anxious to 
see sent out some 3,000 horses for the division of 
the army you commanded in the East, and that, 
though the horses were ready, the Government 
over and over again told you they sould not find 
ships. I expressed my suprise to you, and I 
thought that where there was a will there was 
surely a way. I referred, and found at the very 
time the Government were telling you they could 
not find ships, a friend of mine had in one letter 
offered to Lord Panmure a magnificent fleet of, I 
dare say, the finest and swiftest ships in the world, 
ready in twenty-four hours’ notice to convey, at 
the low rate of some 16s. or 17s. per ton register, 
2,200 horses from this country to the Crimea, 
and that the only answer he received was the 
usual one, that it would be considered. That 
day I suppose that important letter was popped 
into the great big waste basket at the War Office, 
or sent to the Admiralty, and lost in the chaos 
which there appears to reign supreme, for he 
heard no more about it. These ships have, of 
course, since that time all gone on other voyages. 
Last night, in the House, you told me again that 
the horses were still eating their heads off, while 
our army prayed for them in the East, and that 
the same cause kept them here—no ships, at least 
no suitable ships.” 

“Tt is sad to think of all this perverse—what 
shall I call it ?—perverse imbecility, if not some- 
thing worse. I spoke to my Friend in the city 
this morning, and here is another fleet already for 
your horses at about the same low rates. . 

They are all ships averaging from 1,200 to 2, 100 
tons register, and could carry in safety the num- 
ber of horses affixed to each.” 


My Friend gave me the names of the ves- 
sels; they were capable of carrying 2,660 
horses in all, and he was prepared to procure 
them that morning for the Government. 
Now, this is in point of fact based upon 
conversation between the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster and myself, and 
I repeat here, in my place, that that con- 
versation did take place between us, that I 
sent a letter to him of which what I have 
read is a copy, which is at the service of 
the Government if they want it, and that 
the hon. and gallant Member acknowledged 
it at the time with great courtesy. I there- 
fore repeat the statement here which I 
made elsewhere, and I have no doubt that 
the hon. and gallant Member is prepared 
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to confirm it. As to the question of the 
offer of such ships having been made to 
the Government, I presume that the Go- 
vernment will not deny that fact, because 
I think they will find the letter offering 
the ships, the date being somewhere about 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of March. They 
will find on inquiry that such a letter was 
sent to the War Office, and that it was 
merely acknowledged and referred to as 
having been handed over to the Admiralty, 
who never answered it at all. Now, Sir, 
there was another statement which I made; 
I said that I doubted very much if the 
Returns which were lately laid upon the 
table of the House were correct. This is 
much more important than anything else I 
said. This House will remember that on 
the 29th of January a Return was ordered, 
upon a Motion made by myself, of the 
stores sent to the East, from the Ist of 
January, 1854, to the Ist of January, 
1855, containing the nature of the service, 
the tonnage of the vessels, the period at 
which they were sent out, and when they 
arrived at the East. It is only some ten 
or twelve days since that these Returns 
were laid on the table of the House. The 
Government have been no less than five 
months making them up. The Returns 
themselves are exceedingly important, con- 
sidering the amount of money the House 
had voted for the maintenance of the army 
in the East, and that that army died un- 
clothed, unsheltered, and unfed, and I was 


-| very desirous to get at what quantity of 


stores had been bought, and what quantity 
had been sent out. Well, Sir, I doubted 
the correctness of the Returns, but the 
right hon. Baronet the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty, told me, and not only me 
but the House, that the books of the Ad- 
miralty, he was prepared to say, were as 
well, if not better kept, than the books 
in Austin Friars. I had good reasons for 
wanting to know what quantity of stores 
had been sent out, and I think the House 
will agree with me that I arrived at a 
sound conclusion when I expressed that 
doubt, for the Government have been five 
months compiling these Returns, which, 
had they kept proper books, might have 
been made out and laid upon the table, at 
all events, within one month instead of 
five. But what were the Returns after 
all? They do not give a single item of 
the commissariat stores, which are the 
most important. The House wanted to 
know how much food, how much of the 
necessary articles of life, had been sent 
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out; but these Returns give nothing more 
than the quantity of shot and shell, gun 
carriages, and medicines sent out last year. 
Why is it that a Return has not been made 
of the stores sent out to the army in the 
East, which was one of the Returns for 
which the Motion was made? Now, as to 
the correctness of the other Return. Here 
it is; ‘‘ A Return of the number of Trans- 
ports engaged, with the work they have 
done,”’ ordered on the 29th of January. 
The House will remember that I was con- 
stantly urging the Government to lay this 
Return on the table, but they have taken 
five months to prepare it also, and I believe 
that, had it not been that they were so urged, 
we should not have received it yet. The 
first ship I take up is the transport No. 
102, and I eall the attention of the Go- 
vernment to this particular ship, because I 
find that the captain is now in London, 
and he is willing to make an affidavit of 
the truth of the facts which he has stated 
tome. That ship is returned by the Ad- 
miralty as having made twelve voyages 
between the 10th of June, he time she 
left, in 1853, to the 3lst of December, 
1854, and to have taken so many horses 
and so forth, whereas in the list which the 
captain has given me, instead of twelve 
voyages, she is set down as having made 
twenty-one voyages within those two dates. 
The Return says that 713 tons of cargo 
have been sent, but I find that 1,063 tons 
were carried. Again, the Government re- 
turn says that six military officers have 
been carried in that ship, but I find that she 
has really carried 190 officers. The Re- 
turn mentions three horses as having been 
conveyed in the ship, but in truth she has 
carried 124 horses, 227 sheep, and fifteen 
bullocks. The Return also says she has 
carried 324 soldiers, but, in fact, she has 
carried no less than 4,306. The Return 
is silent as to her horse-power, and cannot 
state the quantity of coals consumed. But 
here is the consumption of fuel, day by 
day, which the Government could have 
ascertained with very little trouble. I say 
this is a serious matter. What was the 
object of the Return? I wanted to find 
out what had become of the 8,500,000I. 
of the people’s money voted by Parliament. 
No information can be gathered from this 
Return, for I have a right to infer that if 
it is wrong in one instance it is wrong in 
others, This Return, then, I say, is not 


merely waste paper, but it is worse, for it 
deceives both the public and the House. I 
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many other points, but I do not wish to 
occupy more of its time than is absolutely 
necessary for my own vindication. I must, 
however, be permitted to remark that one 
thing struck me in this Return as some- 
what strange, that while certain ships are 
only getting 20s. per ton others are being 
paid 31s. and 32s. 9d. per ton. Here is 
one at 33s. 9d., which was reduced from * 
that rate only in March, and that vessel 
is described to me as a ‘‘ hogged”’ ship, 
something like broken-backed, or if any 
hon. Member will go and look at the float- 
ing battery now lying in Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell’s yard, he will see what I mean, al- 
though of course to a greater extent than 
in the case of the vessel I refer to. I find 
that ship was kept on until March at 
32s. 9d., while magnificent thirteen year 
old ships were earning 20s. only. I do 
not say there has been anything wrong, 
but I have been told the owner of that 
vessel went out to Constantinople with 
letters and arranged the business out there. 
I know it will be said by any Member of 
the Government who may do me the honour 
of replying to my remarks, that it was 
impossible to pay off all the ships at that 
time. That is very questionable, for most 
of the shipowners to whom the circular of 
reduction was sent agreed at once to take 
the reduced rate of 20s. per ton. I think 
I have shown the House by the best pos- 
sible means that I am not a teller of ‘“* vi- 
rulent untruths.”’ That statement, those 
words have grieved me deeply—they have 
gone forth far and wide wherever my name 
is known—not only in the seaports of Eng- 
land, but in the seaports of the world— 
and that name, which I trust and believe 
has been respected by others, has been 
stigmatised by a Member of the Govern- 
ment of England as that of a teller of 
‘virulent untruths.’’ I will not reply by 
any harsh words, but I declare that if the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had taken 
from me all that which I have gained by 
my industry—if he had taken from me all 
my ships and all my capital, he would not 
have done me a worse injury than by de- 
priving me, as he attempted to do, of my 
good name. During my career through 
life, from the state of a humble seaboy to 
my present position as a Member of this 
House, I may have made some envious 
enemies, who have endeavoured to stay me 
in my onward course, but no one has ever 
impeached my veracity. Therefore I say 
sincerely I have felt deeply that a Member 
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in Parliament, and, by denounciti? mé as a 
stater of untruths, should endéavotr to 
rob me of that character which I value 
above all price, which was once my only 
capital, and which, if all my property 
should be taken from me, would enable me 
to regain fortune and position—a character 
. for adherence to truth. I will now bring 
my observations to an end, although I 
could say much more on the maladminis- 
tration of the Admiralty; and, thanking 
the House for its patient endurance, will 
conclude by saying, in the words of our 
great poet— 


“Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis some- 
thing, nothing ; 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


Sm CHARLES WOOD: Much, Sir, 
as I regret the interruption to the public 
business of the House which the introduc- 
tion of this new topic must occasion, I 
confess that I am personally grateful to 
the hon. Gentleman for making the state- 
ment which we have just heard. The hon. 
Gentleman has thought proper in another 
place to make a statement impugning, in 
no very moderate terms—in language a 
good deal stronger than that which he has 
now used—the administration of the Admi- 
ralty, not only since I have had the honour 
of a seat at that Board, but for some time 
before. I was surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman did not make this statement 
on a former evening, when he had ample 
opportunity for doing so. I certainly had 
expected that when the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, the leader of the Administra- 
tive Reform Association, made the Motion 
which he did a few nights ago, he would have 
been better supported by the members of 
that Association ; and I was more particu- 
larly surprised that the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth did not rise in his place and 
make in this House the accusations which he 
had made against the Admiralty at Drury 
Lane, and which he has now repeated. 
The hon. Gentleman says that he waited 
for some explanatory statement from me, 
and seems quite to forget the maxim of 
English Pg that the accusation ought 
to precede the defence. I will not, how- 


ever, occupy the time of the House by 
further preface, but will proceed to state 
the real facts of the different cases brought 


forward by the hon. Gentleman. I will 
use no harsh language. I will not tell him 
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that he has said what is not true. I will 
leave the House to judge for itself, after 
hearing my explanations, whether the hon. 
Gentleman is warranted in making thestate- 
ments which he has made with respect to 
the alleged mal-adininistration of the trans- 
port service, and of the Admiralty. Now, 
Sir, I have never said, and never intended 
to sdy, that the whole of the hon. Gentle: 
man’s statements were destittite of foun- 
dation. The hon. Gentleman told his au- 
dience at Drury Latie that he did not 
pretend to eloquence, and that what he 
dealt in were facts. But the hon. Gentle- 
mah dresses up his facts a bit hete, and 
colouts them a bit there, until a person 
acquainted only with the naked trath, would 
hardly know it again after it had been 
submitted to the process. Many persons 
have objected to historical novels, un the 
ground that they corrupted the pure stream 
of history by mixing up fatts with fiction. 
I make precisely the same complaint of 
the hon. Gentleman. He has, in addition 
to that eloquence which we have heard 
to-night, a thost lively imagination; and 
when he once gives the rein to his fancy, 
it seems as if his imaginatica altogether 
overpowered his memory, for the fictitious 
parts of his statement considerably exceed 
those which are true. The statements of the 
hon. Gentleman this evening are substan- 
tially the same as those which he made at 
the meeting at Drury Lane, and as I have 
a printed report before me of his speech 
on that océasion, I will refer to that report 
of what he said, ia order that I may not 
inadvertently tema anything which 
fell from him, and I will deal with his as- 
sertions one by one, as they Were made on 
that occasion. One of the latter state- 
ments made by the hon. Gentleman to- 
night was the first made by him at Drury 
Lane—namely, that relating to the trans- 
port of horses. The hon. Gentleman said 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans) had 
made to him the following statement. 
now read from the printed report :— 


“‘T have been waiting for more than a month 
to send out three thousand horses to the division 
which I commanded in the Crimea, which is very 
much in want of horses. I have bought the 
horses; but the Admiralty tell me they cannot 
find tonnage to send them out.” 


Now, it is not true that three thousand 
horses were wanted for the Seéond Divi- 
sion; it is not true that the hon. and 
gallant General bought them; it is not 
true that the gallant Officer applied to 
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the Admiralty for conveyance; it is not 
true that he had been told by the Ad- 
miralty that no tonnage could be found 
for those horses. If the hon. Gentleman, 
this great administrative reformer, had 
taken the trouble to make himself ac- 
quainted with the mode in which horses 
are purchased for the army, he must have 
been aware that the statement he at- 
tributed to the hon. and gallant Member 
could not be true; and I need not add 
that all who know the hon. and gallant 
General must be certain that he could not 
have stated to the hon. Gentleman that 
which was not true. I am quite ready to 
admit that the hon. Gentleman has very 
much orfiamented his story by the intro- 
duction into it of the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral’s name, just as the account of the meet- 
ing at Drury Lane has been ornamented by 
introducing into the report of the persons 
present at the meeting the names of a 
great number of hon. Gentlemen who were 
said to have been on the platform, but 
who never entered the Theatre. [ Cheers, 
and a cry of ‘‘ Question !’’] Were not the 
misrepresentations of the hon. Gentleman 
to the question? The hon. Gentleman 
said that not a syllable had fallen from his 
lips at Drury Lane which was not strictly 
true, and I have now pointed out, in the 
first sentence uttered by the hon. Gentle- 
mati, four circumstances which he alleged 
as facts, but which are utterly untrue. 
The hon. Gentleman might have heard 
something about a want of horses, and 
something about a difficulty in finding 
transport, but when he attributed what he 
had gathered from hearsay to the hon. and 
gallant General, he put words into the 
mouth of the hon. and gallant Officer 
which could never have fallen from his 
lips. But now I will show to the House 
what has, in fact, been the conduct of the 
Admiralty with regard to the transport of 
horses? The only date mentioned in the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech was the Ist of 
May. I have, therefore, called for an 
account of what has been done by the 
Admiralty in sending out horses since that 
date. The Admiralty are guided in pre- 
paring tonnage by the requisitions of the 
Horse Guards and the War Department, 
and on the Ist of May the number of 
horses for which transport was required was 
2,030. The requisitions in May were for 
394, and those up to June 15 were for 386, 
making in all 2,810. The number of horses 
which have sailed or been embarked for the 
Crimea from the 1st of May to the present 
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time is 2,649, leaving 161 to be provided 
for. The House will thus see that the 
number of horses for which conveyance 
was required on the lst of May was not 
3,000, as stated by the hon. Gentleman, 
but only 2,000. More than that number 
has been sent out, and of the total number 
for which we have been called to provide 
up to the 15th of this month, only 161 
have not been embarked. There are at 
the present time fitting out, and nearly 
ready, horse transports for 230 horses, and 
we have also heard of four vessels on their 
way home that will take 738 more, making 
thus a total provision for 968 horses. I 
am quite aware that further transport for 
horses will be required; but we have, in 
fact, ordered home from the Black Sea, 
transports capable of carrying 1,500 horses, 
and we are in daily expectation of their 
arrival. Hon. Gentlemen may say that we 
ought not to wait for this, and ought to 
have taken up other vessels. I am not 
ashamed to say, that however deep the 
interest of the war, we are bound to have 
some little regard to the public purse, and 
with such ample means of transport as we 
have at our disposal, we should not have been 
justified in recklessly taking up any more 
vessels. We have in the service of Govern- 
ment at this moment, transports eapable 
of conveying 5,500 horses at once. They 
are of course mainly employed in the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea. They have 
been used for the conveyance of horses for 
the Turks, for the French Government, 
for our own army, for the Sardinian con- 
tingent, and of the horses and mules 
bought for the land transport service in 
Spain and various parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Admiralty wrote to the 
officers in the Black Sea, desiring them 
to send home such horse transports as 
could be spared as soon as possible, and 
we had every reason to suppose that many 
of them would have been here before this 
time. But two circumstances have delay- 
ed their arrival. We undertook to convey 
2,000 horses for the Sardinians, and made 
provision accordingly; but they brought 
down to Genoa 3,000 horses, and provision 
had thus to be made unexpectedly for 
1,000 horses more than we had been ap- 
prised of, and this delayed the return to 
this country of transports for 1,000 horses. 
Next, the generals seemed to have consi- 
dered—and I have no doubt they were 
right—that the most pressing demand was 
the conveyance to the Crimea of the land 
transport animals. These two circum- 
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stances have delayed the arrival here of 
vessels which we had a right to expect, 
and we should not have been justified in 
taking up additional transports when we 
had good grounds for supposing that the 
vessels on the point of arriving would have 
been more than enough to enable us to 
satisfy the demands of the War Depart- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman talked of the 
fleets of transports which the Government 
might have taken up ; but those which he 
mentioned were all sailing vessels. Now, 
the authorities of the army had remon- 
strated against the employment of trans- 
ports of that description; and although 
the Government had, in the first instance, 
at a much earlier period in the year, when 
there was ample time for their voyage to 
the Crimea, made use of sailing vessels 
to a certain extent, we thought that we 
were now bound to comply with the rea- 
sonable and just request of the military 
authorities, that, in future, horses should 
not be sent out except in steam transports. 
The hon. Gentleman may not be aware of 
the amount of service which has been per- 
formed in moving about men and horses 
during this year. He has complained of 
the incorrectness of the return for which 
he moved, and has stated that the vessel 
to which he more particularly alluded had 
carried more officers and horses than ap- 
peared separately in the return. Very 
likely it was so, for in addition to the 
horses and men set down as conveyed from 
this country the vessel has been employ- 
ed in carrying troops of different descrip- 
tions in the Black Sea. The return only 
professed to state in detail the men and 
horses conveyed from England, but it is 
stated on the face of the document that 
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the ship has also been employed in the 
transport of other troops, with whom 
there certainly must have been officers, 
and very probably horses, although not 


stated in detail. But how has the Admi- 
ralty shown any want of energy? I have 
before me a return which I have reason 
to know is considerably below the truth. 
[Mr. Rorsuck: Why does it not state the 
exact truth?] Some experience in this 
House has taught me that nothing is more 
impolitic, as the hon. Members below the 
gangway are, by this time, probably aware, 
than to overstate a case, and therefore I 
always take very good care to be within 
the mark. Well, from the Ist of January 
to the 31st of May we have landed in the 
Crimea 90,000 men, consisting of English, 
French, Sardinians, and Turks, and we 
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have conveyed 13,000 more to the Medi- 
terranean, making in all 103,000 men. 
We have also provided accommodation for 
3,500 more, making thus a grand total of 
106,500 men. We have conveyed 12,460 
horses, and we have provided transport for 
1,590 more, making in all 14,050 horses. 
I do not think, therefore, that we have 
much reason to be ashamed of the ineffi- 
ciency of the Admiralty. I have now, I 
think, pretty well disposed of the first case 
of the hon. Member for Tynemouth. I 
now come to the case of the vessels in the 
Clyde to which the hon. Gentleman refer- 
red; and I must at the outset express my 
surprise that the hon. Member should not 
have stated that case with more accuracy, 
because he must have had the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the facts of the 
case, seeing that the vessels were offered 
to the Government by a house of which he 
is himself a partner, and it is very neces- 
sary to bear in mind throughout all these 
cases the connection which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has with the vessels, the circum- 
stances of which he has brought forward. 
I will not say that he has an interest in 
them, because, as the hon. Gentleman is 
generally’a supporter of the Government, I 
should be sorry to lose his support, and I 
trust, therefore, that he has sufficiently 
assigned over all his interest in any of 
them to Mr. John Gladstone, in whose 
name those Government contracts, and 
vessels hired to Government, now stand, 
which were in the name of the hon. Gen- 
tleman or his firm, before he came into 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone is, I believe, 
the father of one of the partners of the 
hon. Gentleman. But, at any rate, in 
the case of many of the vessels mention- 
ed in his speech, he has applied to the 
Admiralty in reference to their pay—he 
has given directions as to their movements 
and the appointment of their officers—he 
has, in short, interfered in every detail of 
their management, and I am confident, 
therefore, that he must have been well 
acquainted with all the transactions in 
which the ships in question, which were 
tendered by Mr. Gladstone, were concern- 
ed. There is thus no excuse for the inac- 
curacies into which he has fallen, as there 
might have been if he had merely given 
the case upon hearsay. The ships in 
question were two—the European and the 
Columbian. The hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment was that a tender of those ships had 
been made to the Government, but ‘‘ the 
conditions attached to the acceptance of 
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them were such that it was impossible that 
any man of business could agree to them ;”” 
that they were consequently offered to, and 
accepted by, the French Government. It 
does not appear from the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech whether these conditions were spe- 
cial conditions as regarded these ships 
only, or general as applying to all ships 
taken up by the Admiralty. However, I 
will deal with both cases. The facts, as 
regards these two vessels, are as follow. 
The first vessel that was tendered was the 
European, which was offered to Govern- 
ment in March last, through Mr. Glad- 
stone, for 60s. per ton, the vessel to be 
ready by the 20th of April. The hon. 
Gentleman stated that the negotiation had 
come to an end because a condition was 
proposed by the Admiralty so onerous that 
it was impossible to accept it. But what 
was that condition? The ship was wanted 
as a horse transport ; and for that purpose 
a height between the decks of seven feet 
six inches is required. The European 
had a height of only six feet six inches, 
and was, therefore, declined, because the 
price asked was too high, and her decks 
were too low. The only condition exacted 
was, that she should be fit for the service, 
and, being unfit, she was declined. The 
Columbian was offered to the Government 
in May, and she was also declined, be- 
cause she had not the requisite height for 
horses. The owners asked whether, if they 
could make her of the proper height, and 
have her ready by a particular day, the 
Government would positively take her. 
To that the Admiralty replied that they 
could not give an answer until they knew 
whether she would really be ready. So 
far from the owners thinking that un- 
reasonable they thanked the Government, 
and after some further correspondence they 
at length reduced the price to 50s. per 
ton; and the Government then offered to 
engage the vessel provided she was ready 
to come round to the river to be surveyed 
and fitted. The owners replied that the 
Government had allowed the Oneida to 
be fitted at Greenock, and asked to be 
allowed to fit the Columbian there also. 
Now, the House is aware that a great deal 
of observation has been made as to the fit- 
tings for horses in our transports in spite 
of all the care we can take, and the fact 
was that the Oneida had been so badly 
fitted at Greenock that the Government 
determined to allow no more to be fitted, 
except under the superintendence of their 
own officers, who were experienced in such 
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fitting. They therefore told the owners 
that the Columbian might come round to 
Liverpool or Deptford, at which places we 
had such officers, to be surveyed and fit- 
ted. The hon. Gentleman used some very 
strong language, and said that the owners 
were thunderstruck at the order. I am sur- 
prised at this assertion, for when a simi- 
lar request was made to Mr. Gladstone as 
to a vessel of his own, so far from being 
thunderstruck he acceded to it at once, 
and ordered his vessel to the river. The 
Robert Lowe came round from the Clyde 
to Deptford to be surveyed and fitted. 
Two other vessels—the Indian, and one 
whose name I forget—came to Liverpool, 
in a similar manner, without any objection 
being raised ; and, therefore, I cannot see 
how the Government can be charged with 
acting unreasonably in this particular case, 
when the same requisition had already 
been complied with by the hon. Member 
himself, and by other respectable firms. 
So much for any special conditions as re- 
gards these vessels. Was the objection to 
any general conditions? I have heard 
that objections have been taken to the 
charter parties required by the Admiralty. 
Now, when it came to the knowledge of 
the Government that their form of charter 
party was objected to, they were at great 
pains to ascertain whether it was really so 
unreasonable. They submitted it to five 
large shipping firms in the City—Messrs. 
Lachlan and Macleod, Messrs. Toulmin, 
Livingstone, and Co., Mr. D. Dunbar, the 
Peninsular and Oriental, and the Royal 
Mail Companies ; and the answer they re- 
ceived was to the effect that, although one 
or two alterations might be attended with 
improvement, nothing more could be fairly 
required of the Government. But the 
hon. Gentleman himself has no fault to 
find with the charter parties. He agrees 
in the opinion of the firms whom I have 
named. The hon. Gentleman stated at a 
meeting of the Administrative Reformers 
at Norwich, that he waited upon Sir J. 
Graham, and offered to give him the best 
advice in his power with respect to the 
management of the transport department. 
The hon. Gentleman said that Sir James 
received him very kindly, but that nothing 
ever came of it. But if the hon. Gentleman 
had been perfectly candid, he would not 
have omitted to state what has occurred - 
since I have come to the Board. The 
hon. Gentleman came to the Admiralty 
and repeated his offer of assistance. I 
hope that I received the hon. Gentleman 
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with all the courtesy due to him, but as 
I had only recently come to the Admiralty, 
I desired Captain Milne, who had been at 
the head of the transport service, to be ail 
sent. The interview, therefore, took place 
in the presence of a witness, to whom 
I have since referred, in order to ascertain 
whether my impression of what passed co- 
incided with that of the gallant officer. I 
found that his recollection entirely agreed 
with my own, and I am therefore perfectly 
satisfied as to the accuracy of the account 
which I am about to give the House of 
what passed. I asked the hon, Mem- 
ber, first, whether the mode of taking up 
transports was the best that could be de- 
vised? The hon, Gentleman replied that 
it was as good a course as any that the 
Government could pursue, and indeed he 
subsequently made a statement to the 
same effect in this House, both as to the 
mode of taking up vessels and as to the 
price which we paid for our transports. 
There has been an opinion afloat, in which, 
I observe, the Committee presided over 


by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield appears in some de- 
gree to participate, namely, that there 
has been some fraud or collusion amongst 


the officers dealing with the contracts. I 
asked the hon. Gentleman, therefore, if 
that was his opinion. The hon, Gentle- 
man replied that he had never seen any 
trace of such collusion, and that he be- 
lieved the parties to be perfectly honest. I 
then asked him if he had any objection to 
the charter parties? His reply was, that 
there might be some slight alterations 
suggested; but that on the whole he 
agreed in their form, and that they con- 
tained nothing more than was required for 
the protection of the Government, and en- 
tailed no hardship or inconvenience on the 
merchants contracting. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then produced papers as to his 
mode of taking up vessels, but it was ob- 
vious on looking at them, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself at once admitted, that they 
were not applicable to the Government 
mode of doing business, The only sug- 
gestion that the hon. Gentleman made was 
with reference to the mode of keeping the 
accounts, in order to show more clearly how 
the different transports were employed. 
Captain Milne immediately took the hon. 
Gentleman into another room, and pointed 
out to him that the very improvement he 
recommended had been in use at the Ad- 
miralty for the last year. I do not pretend 
to give an opinion as to the mode in which 
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the hon. Gentleman manages his business, 
but, when he says that nothing is so gross 
as the mismanagement at the Admiralty, 
and that there chaos reigns uncontrolled, 
and when I am able to state that after a 
most friendly conversation with the hon, 
Gentleman the only suggestion which he 
could make was already in practice, I will 
leave the House to judge of the accuracy 
of the opinion which the hon, Member has 
stated as to our mode of doing business. 
I am, however, able to give the House 
further proof of the extent to which the 
hon. Gentleman approves of our charter 
parties. Jt is very remarkable that the 
hon. Gentleman is so satisfied with the 
charter parties of the Government that 
he actually copies them, The hon, Mem- 
ber contracts with the French Govern- 
ment. Of course, there is no objection 
to a Gentleman sitting in this House 
doing so; and the hon, Gentleman en- 
tered largely into contracts of that de- 
scription — generally contriving, by the 
hy, to obtain 5s. or 6s. per ton more 
from the French Government than the 
Admiralty pays for the vessels which we 
take up. [Mr, Linpsay: Allow me to 
explain.}| I have not the least objec- 
tion to the hon, Gentleman getting a 
better price from the French Govern- 
ment; but, at all events, it is not a proof 
that the business of the English Admi- 
ralty is so ill-managed. I have in my 
hand a charter party between the firm of 
W.S. Lindsay and Co. and his Excellency 
the French Minister of War, and I find 
that it is not an imitation merely of that 
of the English Government, but a servile 
copy. For instance, everybody knows 
that certain risks are excepted in every 
charter party; but the House will be a 
little surprised to learn that in the charter 
party between the hon. Gentleman and 
the French Government there are spe- 
cially excepted all risks ‘‘from the act 
of God and the Queen’s enemies.’’ The 
words should obviously be ‘‘ the Emperor’s 
enemies;’’ but the hon. Gentleman ad- 
heres rigidly to our words, however un- 
fitted for his purpose. Again, the hon. 
Gentleman undertook to provision the 
French officers. He bound himself to give 
them breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper, 
‘‘and a pint of good port or other good 
foreign wine,” actually excluding all French 
wines from their mess table. That would 
be a very natural stipulation to make with 
respect to English officers, but is a very 
strange one with regard to French. The 
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facet was, the hon. Gentleman found our 
eharter parties so good that he did not 
like to depart from them in the least de- 
gree; and he, therefore, copied them as 
they stood, however absurd they might 
be when applied to a French contract. I 
now come, Sir, to what the hon. Gentle- 
man said was his great case, namely, 
the vessel which he said was directed 
to call at Newcastle on her way to Ports- 
mouth, Now, I admit at once, that the 
ship was directed to go to Newcastle, not 
“on her way,” as the hon. Gentleman 
said, but, as he has truly read from the 
letter of Lieutenant Wentworth to-night, 
previously to her going to Portsmouth. 
The hon. Gentleman stated, at the Drury 
Lane meeting, that— 


* The steamer was under orders to go to Ports- 
mouth to take up troops immediately for the 
Crimea, but orders were given by the Admiralty 
to the owner, that in her way to Portsmouth she 
must call at Neweastle.” 


This statement is said to have been re- 
ceived with ‘‘ shouts of laughter, ‘ hear, 
hear,’ and cheers;”’ and, of course, with 
a packed audience and loose assertions, it 
is very easy to make people cheer or ery 
“shame!” He went on to say— 


** If this was not so serious a matter for the 
country, he could laugh himself—but to be or- 
dered to go to Neweastle to call for those twelve 
tons of stores! The owner wrote to the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, saying that those twelve 
tons could he brought up from Neweastle for 61., 
but that it would cost the country 2,000/. for the 
ship to go round for them. The Admiralty wrote 
a very angry letter, as if he were presuming to 
dictate to them, and ordered the ship to go round. 
The owner again remonstrated, and an order came 
down in which it was said that, ‘Sir J. Graham 
insisted that the ship should be made ready to go 
to Newcastle to take in twelve tons of combus- 
tibles on the following Monday, on her way to 
Portsmouth.’ Still the owner said he could not 
put the country to the cost of 2,000/., and he 
would not let the ship go let the consequences be 
what they might, In three days, the Admiralty 
being ashamed to write a contradictory order, a 
letter came from another department at Deptford, 
in which it was said, ‘ Captain Austin begs to in- 
form Mr. .’ [Cries of ‘Name, name!’] He 
would giye the name to any one in confidence, but 
he did not think he should be required to state it 
os Well, ‘Captain Austin begs to inform 

= , that in consequence of a telegraphic 
message just received, it is not intended that his 
ship should go to the Tyne, as the articles at 
Neweastle will be sent thence to Woolwich.’ And 
so they found out their mistake at last.’ 


I hope the House will forgive me, but I must 
beg their particular attention to gach indi- 
vidual assertion, because I will show, asser- 
tion by assertion, that this alleged case of 
gross mismanagement is utterly untrue, 
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The name not given by the hon. Gentle- 
man is that of Mr. Stringer, the partner of 
the hon. Gentleman, at least, if not his 
partner, the gentleman who communicated 
constantly with the Government on his 
business ; and the ship in question is the 
Robert Lowe, a vessel which belonged to 
the hon. Gentleman, before he was a Mem- 
ber of this House, and which, having been 
transferred to Mr. Gladstone since the hon. 
Gentleman came into Parliament, was char- 
tered to the Government by Mr. Glad- 
stone in October last. The hon. Gentle- 
man, however, constantly interferes in the 
management of this vessel, and, therefore, 
the whole of the circumstances must be 
perfectly known to himself. Now, why 
was the Robert Lowe ordered to Newcas- 
tle? At the time this transaction took 
place, the Government were very anxious 
to obtain the means of forcing the entrance 
into the harhour of Sebastopol. The late 
First Lord of the Admiralty communicated 
with Mr. Rendel, an eminent engineer ; 
and after consulting with him and other 
gentlemen whom it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, it was determined that large explosive 
cylinders should be constructed for the 
purpose of blowing up the sunken ships at 
the entrance of the harbour. Mr. Rendel 
recommended that these cylinders should 
be constructed by an eminent manufacturer 
of Newcastle, Mr. Armstrong of the Els- 
wick Iron Works. This gentleman was re- 
a to Sir J. Graham as a most intel- 
igent person, and one who was more likely 
than anybody to construct these cylinders 
in a way that would be effective. The 
reason why the Robert Lowe was ordered to 
Newcastle was, in consequence of the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Armstrong to Sir 
Baldwin Walker, the surveyor to the Admi- 
ralty, dated October 20, 1854— 

“T take the liberty of suggesting that much 
valuable time would be saved by shipping them 
direct from the Tyne. They cannot, I believe, be 
sent by continuous railway to any of the Royal 
arsenals, and the delay and risk of accident at- 
tending the shifting of such heayy things from 
one railway carriage to another, and the cartage 
of them from stations, would be considerable. 
The powder for charging the magazines might be 
obtained from Tynemouth Fort (where I under- 
stand there is a sufficiency), and sent to these 
works, so that the apparatus might be delivered 
here ready for use, without requiring subsequent 
disturbance.” 


This, Sir, was the reason why the Robert - 
Lowe was ordered to Newcastle. On this 
subject a letter has recently been received 
from Mr. Armstrong, stating the transac- 
tion more fully, written after he had seen 
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the statement made at Drury Lane, in 
which he says— 
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“ T believe it was my own suggestion that the 
steamer which was to convey these cylinders to 
the Crimea should take them on board at New- 
castle, in order that they might be charged and 
finally closed up before they left the manufactory; 
and you will recollect that, in consequence of this 
course not having been pursued, the cylinders had 
ultimately to be charged and closed up one by one 
as they were received on board the Robert Lowe, in 
the Thames, and that actually more time was thus 
consumed than was occupied in the making of the 
whole apparatus. The weight of the cylinders 
and their accompaniments is enormously under- 
stated by Mr. Lindsay. I cannot to-day (being 
Sunday) get you the particulars, but I believe the 
weight was nearer fifty tons than twelve. How 
Mr. Lindsay can make out that it would have 
cost 2,000/. to send this vessel (of which I under- 
stood he was himself the owner) to Newcastle I 
cannot conjecture, but I will venture to say that 
the demurrage ultimately incurred in consequence 
of not sending her there would be at least an 
equivalent expense, besides involving a great 
delay, which (as was then considered) was of the 
utmost importance to be avoided. There was no 
convenience at Woolwich such as we had at Els- 
wick for charging these heavy cylinders, and the 
authorities there were so scrupulous about risk of 
explosion that they would not sanction the opera- 
tion being performed within the arsenal.” 


The real weight of the cylinders was up- 
wards of seventy tons ; but that is of lit- 


tle consequence except as a further exam- 
ple of the inveterate inaccuracy of the 
hon. Member for Tynemouth. I hope that 
I have now satisfied the House that there 
were good reasons for ordering the Robert 
Lowe to Newcastle, that it was done out 
of no whim, or freak, or senseless caprice 
on the part of the Admiralty, but for a good 
and sufficient reason. The hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that the owner wrote a 
strong letter of remonstrance to the Ad- 
miralty, stating that he would not expose 
the vessel to this risk—that he received an 
angry letter from the Admiralty, a subse- 
quent order to send her to Newcastle, and 
ultimately answered that, be the conse- 
quence what it might, he would not send 
her to Newcastle. Now, in all this there 
is not a syllable of truth. This was the 
letter— 
London, October 26, 1854. 


“In obedience to the command of Sir James 
Graham and the Lords of the Admiralty, the 
Robert Lowe, steam transport, will be ready to 
proceed to Newcastle on Monday; Mr. Mare, the 
shipbuilder, having promised to have the work 
ordered by Government completed on Saturday 
next, Everything else, as far as I am concerned, 
is in readiness. Might I be allowed to point out 
to their Lordships the risk attending a ship of so 
large a tonnage being sent to the north of Eng- 
land at this season of the year, and at a period 
when such great destruction has been caused by 
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the storms which are experienced there? Should 
any accident occur, it may detain the regiment 
going in the Robert Lowe for the sake of twelve 
tons of combustibles. Every order received by 
me shall be strictly attended to. 
‘*Joun GLapsToNE.” 

That was the only letter which was re- 
ceived by the Admiralty. It did not bear 
out the description of the letter given by 
the hon. Gentleman, and when he stated 
that the owner refused at all hazards to 
send the ship to Newcastle, he certainly 
stated what was directly the reverse of 
the truth, for Mr. Gladstone said in his 
letter that she was ready to go. Nor 
was the answer from the Admiralty an 
angry letter, or a positive order for the 
ship to go to Newcastle. The answer 
was an intimation that the vessel was 
not to go to Newcastle. But why did 
she not go? Not in consequence of any 
change of determination on the part of 
the Admiralty, not because the Admiralty 
had found out their mistake, though they 
were ashamed to confess it, as the hon. 
Gentleman was pleased to assert, but be- 
cause the ship was not ready at the time 
appointed. She was not ready at the time 
when the service was to be performed; a 
delay was incurred in consequence of her 
not being ready; and ultimately the cylin- 
ders were sent up at a considerable expense 
by railway. The hon. Gentleman said that 
they might be sent up for 61., but the ac- 
tual cost was 971. They were sent up and 
charged at Woolwich, instead of at New- 
castle, not, I repeat, in consequence of any 
change of purpose on the part of the Ad- 
miralty, but because the hon. Gentleman’s 
house had failed in its duty. I will state 
another fact, which will perhaps not a 
little surprise the House. We have heard 
a good deal about the stowage of the 
Robert Lowe. Those statements were 
proved, upon inquiry, to be utterly inaccu- 
rate and unfounded. The only ground 
stated in the report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into this subject, why 
the cargo of the Robert Lowe could not be 
delivered as it ought to have been, was, 
that the captain and the chief mate had 
both been removed before the sailing of 
the vessel. Now, the House would be a 
little surprised to find that the person who 
changed the captain and the chief mate of 
the Robert Lowe was the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth himself, and he did it without 
the knowledge of the Admiralty. The 
master was changed because he was ill; 
but I have heard of no reason why the 
mate was to be changed. The conse- 
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uence was, that, in the vessel of Mr. 

ladstone, the father of the partner of the 
hon. Gentleman, and by the hon. Gentle- 
man’s own orders, a master and mate were 
sent out who were unacquainted with the 
manner of stowing the stores. I will now 
take the next statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman :— 


“ A steam ship was lying at Deptford, and the 
Government engineer, who was to go in her, lived 
at Woolwich. It was necessary that before the 
ship was engaged the engineer should inspect her 
engines. Orders came from the Admiralty to the 
owner to take her round to Woolwich in order 
that the engineer might walk on board. The 
owner answered that it would be better for the 
engineer to come tq the ship than for the ship 
to go to the engineer, and that it would cost the 
country less, as the engineer could come over 
to Deptford for 4d., and the ship would cost 100/. 
in going to Woolwich. The Admiralty ordered 
the ship to go down, but the owner said that he 
would not send her down, and that he would rather 
take her away from there.” 


In this case, again, I can only suppose that 
the fancy of the hon. Gentleman has over- 
come his memory. As soon as I read the 
statement I applied immediately to Cap- 
tain Austen, an officer of very high cha- 
racter, the superintendent of the victualling 
yard at Deptford, who has charge of the 
whole transport service, and I required 
him to report to what this statement could 
possibly allude. Captain Austen’s letter 
is as follows:— 


“T can with certainty declare no such thing as 
a transport proceeding from this to Woolwich has 
ever been ordered by the Admiralty, or contem- 
plated by me. The system is for the surveying 
officers to search out and visit the vessels at their 
stations in the docks or river. This established 
custom is of daily occurrence.” 


To make the matter more sure, I obtain- 
ed a report from Lieutenant Wentworth, 
the agent for transports at Deptford. He 
says— 


“TI know nothing of the steamer worth 50,0001. 
being ordered from Deptford to Woolwich to have 
her engines inspected. All ships have been sur- 
veyed by me, and had such an order been given 
I should have known it. In all cases where ships 
have been ordered for survey in any part of the 
river I have considered it my duty to proceed to 
them, and not require them to come to Deptford. 
oe The statement that ordering a steamer 
from Deptford to Woolwich for inspection would 
incur an expense of 100/. is absurd. Supposing 
she could not use her own steam, she could be 
towed there for 101.” 


As the hon. Gentleman did not give the 
name of any particular vessel, his state- 
ment could only be met by the assertion of 
the Superintendent of Deptford Yard and 
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of the transport officer at Deptford, that 
no such occurrence had ever taken place 
as a vessel being ordered from Deptford to 
Woolwich in order to have her engines 
surveyed. But in order to sift the matter 
to the bottom, if possible, I inquired what 
could possibly have given rise to such a 
statement; and as I find that all the hon. 
Gentleman’s statements relate to vessels 
in which he himself is concerned, I have 
a strong suspicion that this statement re- 
ferred to an occurrence which took place 
not long ago with a vessel called the Tyne- 
mouth. It is true, to a certain extent 
(I will show the House to what extent), 
that an order was given in respect to this 
vessel, with which the hon. Gentleman did 
not choose to comply. The Tynemouth 
was under repair somewhere up the river. 
She was reported by Mr. Gladstone to be 
ready to go to sea next day. The officers 
at Deptford had considerable reason to 
doubt that assertion; and, accordingly, 
inasmuch as the vessel was to go down the 
river, not by order of the Government, but 
to have her compasses swung, directions 
were given that she should go down with 
her own engines, in order to test the truth 
of the assertion that she was in a state to 
goto seaonthatday. That order was not 
complied with. And why was it not com- 
plied with? Because the engines were 
not in a fit state to go to sea. And when 
the vessel was surveyed by an officer who 
went down to Greenhithe, she was then 
found not ready to go to sea, and the en- 
gines were not in a fit state for their work. 
In this case the hon. Gentleman came per- 
sonally to the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and tried to induce him to give an order 
superseding that given by the officers at 
Deptford. It was on the 4th of June that 
Mr. Gladstone stated that the vessel was 
ready to go to sea on the next day. 
On that next day, the 5th, the surveyors, 
not of the Admiralty, but of the Board 
of Trade, went down to Greenhithe the 
day after the vessel was reported ready 
to go to sea, to survey the hull and ma- 
chinery, ‘‘ but could not deliver Decla- 
rations because the ship’s boats were 
not on board, and were not expected till 
the next tide; the register was not on 
board. The screens for the side-lights re- 
quired fitting. The safety valves were 
not in accordance with the Act, and could 
not be examined, there being a fire in one 
of the furnaces. A crank pin required 
fitting. The auxiliary engine required 
fitting. The fire hose could not be found.” 
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Therefore, after she was reported perfectly 
ready to go to sea, she was not in a state 
even to be surveyed, and she ultimately 
left the river without the surveyor’s certi- 
ficate being received. If that was the case 
to whieh the hon. Gentleman alluded, it 
was not one which showed any gross want 
of care on the part of the Admiralty. The 
vessel going down the river was not for 
the purposes of the Admiralty, but for 
those of the owners. I have now, Sir, 
gone through the four great statements 
on which the hon. Gentleman relied, as 
proofs of the mismanagement of the Ad- 
miralty, and I think I may confidently 
appeal to the House to say whether the 
case is proved, and I leave it to them to 
form their own opinion of the aceuracy 
and the truth of the statements in which 
the hon, Gentleman indulges. He went on 
to state that the statement of provisions 
was not included in the return which he 
moved for of the stores sent to the Cri- 
mea. I do not pretend to give any opi- 
nion on the return made in obedience to 
an order of the House which I hold in my 
hand, and which is a return from the 
Ordnance, and not from the Admiralty ; 
but if the hon. Gentleman or any one else 
wishes to see the return of the provisions 
sent to the Crimea, he will find it in Ap- 
pendix 13 to the fourth report of the Se- 
bastopol Committee. The hon. Gentleman 
then alluded to the return of transports 


laid before the House, and he referred to | 
I find on re- | 
ferring to the return that transport 102 is | 
no other than this very Tynemouth, of | 
which I have just said so much. He stated, | 


the case of transport 102. 


and probably with truth, that the number 
of officers and horses moved in the Tyne- 
mouth was greater than that stated in de- 
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Balaklava to Constantinople, and the gon- 
yeyance of Turkish troops to Varna. In 
all probability there may have been some 
officers in the first case. There must ne- 
cessarily have been many officers, and may 
have been some horses, in the second case, 
This is no sort of proof of inaccuracy; 
for we cannot pretend to give in detail 
that which took place in the Black Sea, 
These are the assertions upon which the 
hon. Gentleman has founded his eharges 
of mal-administration on the part of the 
Admiralty. I have now gone through 
them all, giving chapter and verse; I have 
quoted the letters of the parties concerned ; 
and I now leave it to eyery man who has 
heard me to say for himself how far the 
assertions made at Drury Lane, and re- 
peated in a modified tone in this House, 
are borne out by the facts, I must be per- 
mitted to observe that when the administra- 
tive reformers charge the Government with 
mal-administration in such strong terms, 
and point to the transport service as the 
particular department in which that mal- 
administration took place, they must re- 
member that it is precisely the transport 
service which depends less upon the Go- 
vernment, and to a considerable extent 
more upon private trade, in one way or 
another, than any other department of 
the administration. The Government can 
do exactly what they please with the 
Queen’s ships, and, if anything goes wrong 
in them, they alone are answerable. But 
with regard to the transport service, the 
stowage depends in great measure on the 
master and the owner; the sailing and 
management of the vessel, in like manner, 
|depend upon the master and the other 
| officers chosen and appointed, not by the 
| Government, but by the owners; and the 








tail in the return, and that his captain | Government is less able to answer for the 
told him he had moved a far greater num- | management of the transport service than 
ber both of officers and of horses. It is | for those branches of the service which are 
obvious from the return that the detailed | more immediately under their own control. 
account of officers and horses includes | When I look into the management of ves- 
only those officers and horses who em- | sels by other parties, 1 do not find such a 
barked in England; the Admiralty had | great distinction in favour of the manage- 
not the details of the embarkations which | ment of private persons above that of the 
had taken place at Varna, in the Black | Government. There are, for instance, 
Sea, and other places. The return gave | three classes of emigration ships. Some 
the information that the ship conveyed the are taken up by the Government and are 
44th Regiment. Of course there must | sent out entirely under the direction of the 
have been many officers, and perhaps some | Emigration Commissioners ; some sail from 
horses, embarked at that time, but the | ports where there are emigration agents, 
Admiralty did not know how many officers | and some from ports where there are no 
or horses were with the regiment. The | emigration agents at all, but where the 
same remark is applicable with regard to | owners of the vessels have the uncon- 
the conveyance of wounded troops from 
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greatest possible difference in the per- 
centage of loss between those vessels 
which are controlled hy the Government 
and those over which they exereise no 
contrel, On the former elass, the loss 
is very small indeed; it is considerably 
greater in the vessels which are only par- 
tially superintended by the Government ; 
but it is greater still in those over which 
they have no control at all. The case of 
the Seringapatam was mentioned some time 
ago, and it was said that there was great 
mismanagement on the part of the Go- 
vernment, The Gentleman who brought 
forward that ease evidently supposed that 
that vessel had been entirely taken up by 
the Government. It was no such thing. 
The vessel belonged to Messrs. Green, one 
of the Jargest and best shipbuilding firms 
on the river, and was sent by them with 
cargo to India; and the Government took 
passage in itfor the troops. They did their 
best to see that the ship was sea-worthy 
when she left this country; and I believe 
that she was so, and that the damage to 
the vessel arose from the improper stowage 
of some cargo which the Messrs. Green 
were sending out to Bombay. But, be 
that as it may, whatever was wrong was 
not owing to the mismanagement of the 
Government, but to that of Messrs. Green, 
one of the first firms in this country. We 
were told the other day of the wonderful 
performances of railway contractors in the 
Crimea, and I am ready to give them the 
full credit that is due to them, but I have 
heard from an officer at Gibraltar that 
there was no comparison whatever between 
the Government transports, and those in 
which the horses of the contractors were 
conveyed. The hon. Gentleman has made 
charges of so personal and direct a nature 
against the management of the Admiralty, 
has charged them with‘doing things so ill, 
and said that he would do them so well 
himself, that I cannot help alluding to the 
management of some of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s own affairs which have come before 
the public in rather a prominent way, in 
order that we may form some opinion whe- 
ther the affairs of the Admiralty would be 
so much better conducted if the hon. Gen- 
tleman presided at the Board. Certainly 
the hon. Gentleman’s management in con- 
nection with the William Lindsay emi- 
grant ship, to which he has himself al- 
luded to-night, however creditable his con- 
duet was as regarded the passengers in 
that vessel—and I give the hon.Gentleman 
full credit for that conduct—was not such 
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as to impress any one with a strong con- 
viction that he would manage things better 
than they have been managed by the Ad- 
miralty. This William Lindsay was the 
first of a series of vessels which the hon, 
Gentleman sent to sea in execution of a 
very good, laudable, and praiseworthy 
project—that of improving the class of 
emigrant vessels, In 1852 the hon. Gen- 
tleman addressed a circular to every cler- 
gyman in Great Britain in the following 
terms :— 


* Austin Friars, London, Noyember, 1852. 

“ Rev. Sir—Considering the immense numbers 
of persons of all ranks who are now leaving this 
country for the Australian colonies, and the wide 
field of employment offered to them there as com- 
pared with their native land, it is a matter of 
regret that comparatively few have the means of 
judging as to the efficiency of the vessels adyer- 
tised, or the responsibility of the owners and 
charterers, and too often rush thoughtlessly, in 
the absence of proper information, to secure pas- 
sages in vessels of which they know little more 
than the name. As, from your position, you may 
have many inquiries on this subject we are induced 
respectfully to draw your attention to the arrange- 
ments we have made for carrying out the neces- 
sary emigration on a scale and in a manner suited 
to the requirements of the times; and to beg 
your valuable aid in making the same known 
throughout your parish for the benefit of those 
who may haye any desire to make their future 
home in the distant colony of Australia. We may 
suggest that the chief points on which intending 
emigrants should inform themselves are, the class 
and size of the ship by which they purpose sailing 
—her height between decks—whether she is cop- 
pered and copper fastened—whether well venti- 
lated, and who is the owner or charterer. Ina 
word, they should ask themselves the question, 
Is the person who undertakes to send them on a 
voyage of 16,000 miles one of established reputa- 
tion or a mere adventurer? Finding that emi- 
gration to so distant a colony has not been gene- 
rally conducted in the manner in which it ought 
or might have been, we have arranged to despatch 
monthly, or twice every month, according to the 
demand, vessels owned by ourselves, or entirely 
under our management, and fitted with every im- 
provement that science can suggest, so as to in- 
sure to those who may proceed to that colony as 
large a measure of comfort and safety as it is 
possible to obtain on a voyage so lengthened. 
vt The three following ships have been 
fixed to sail on the Ist of December, January, and 
February respectively:—W. S. Lindsay, James 
L. Bogert, and Swarthmore, These are all very 
superior, new, first-class vessels, built expressly 
for carryipg passengers, . . On the Ist 
of August we will despatch two magnificent ships, 
which are now building, fitted with steam auxi- 
liary serews.” 


[The hon. Gentleman warms with his sub- 
ject. | 

“One of these vessels will be named the 
Caroline Chisholm, in which Mrs. Chisholm, 


with her family, will return to Australia, accom- 
panied by 500 single females, to every fifty of 
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whom a matron will be appointed, whose duty it 
will be to instruct those under her charge during 
the voyage, for which purpose a portion of the 
lower deck will be set apart for a school-room. 
This will be a most desirable opportunity for re- 
spectable females who have resolved to emigrate, 
as the advantages to be derived from Mrs. Chis- 
holm’s maternal attention and patronage in the 
colony must be of lasting and substantial service 
to those who proceed under her guardianship. 
The second ship, which will be exactly similar in 
every respect to the Caroline Chisholm, will be 
called the Robert Lowe, after our respected friend 
the present Member for Kidderminster, who re- 
sided for several years in Australia, and was there 
an active Member of the Legislative Council.” 


I give the hon. Gentleman ample credit 
for his kind and benevolent motives, for 
all the professions which he announced to 
the rev. gentlemen throughout the coun- 
try, and through them to their parish- 
ioners. But how did he carry out these 
professed amiable and kind intentions ? 
The first vessel was the William Lind- 
say; and that vessel, on the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own showing, was obliged to put 
back, because, for some reason or other, 
she was not able to go to sea, and the emi- 
grants were landed. The hon. Gentleman, 
most creditably to himself, provided another 
vessel for them; but as regards the service 
to be performed, this first vessel was ut- 
terly unable to perform the voyage. The 
hon. Gentleman stated that she was built 
expressly for passengers; but the builder 
of the vessel stated most distinctly, in a 
letter which was published in Zhe Times 
newspaper, that she was built for a totally 
different purpose, that in the course of 
building she was altered, and that in the 
alteration she was spoilt, in consequence 
of the express and positive directions of 
the hon. Gentleman himself. The pas- 
sengers were sent out in another ship—I 
believe in the J. Bogert, an American ship, 
named in the hon. Gentleman’s circular, 
which performed her voyage very well, but 
with the construction of which the hon. 
Gentleman had nothing todo. The next 
of the hon. Gentleman’s ships, the third 
ship named in his circular, the Swarthmore, 
was surveyed under the Passengers Act, 
and the surveyors reported her to be defi- 
cient in seaworthiness. A second survey 
was made. The hon. Gentleman disputed 
this decision; but the Emigration Board 
came to the conclusion that they could not 
risk the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
such a vessel, and she was rejected. The 
hon. Gentleman sent her out to India. 
She got to Tahiti; and there the master 
of the Swarthmore was so satisfied of 
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her unseaworthiness that he was obliged 
to call upon the authorities to survey her. 
Their report fully justified the opinion of 
the surveyors of the Emigration Commis. 
sioners. They reported (1 use their own 
words) that— 

“This vessel carries in her construction itself 
such elements of ruin, that unless considerable 
alterations are made, one can only expect to stop 
her actual leaks, without removing their causes, 
which will operate whenever the vessel labours at 
sea,” 


That was the second vessel built expressly 
under the hon. Gentleman’s control. Then 
there were the ‘‘two magnificent ships” 
referred to in the circular, the Caroline 
Chisholm and the Robert Lowe. Some- 
how or other it happened that the Caroline 
Chisholm never went to Australia. Mrs. 
Chisholm did not go out, charged with the 
eare of these five hundred maidens and 
their matrons. The expectations excited 
by the hon. Gentleman’s circular were dis- 
appointed. The Caroline Chisholm had 
her name altered; and the House will be 
amused to find that this vessel has, under 
her new name, occupied a prominent place 
in this discussion, for she is no other than 
the vessel now called the Tynemouth. The 
vessel which ought to have gone out with 
that fair and precious freight under the 
special charge of Mrs. Chisholm, is now in 
the employ of the Government conveying 
shot, shell, stores of various kinds, and arm- 
ed men to the Crimea. I will not say any 
more about the Robert Lowe; we have 
heard enough of her— but such is the 
way in which the hon. Gentleman perform- 
ed the promises he had held out. I come 
now to some engagements which Mr. 
Gladstone has made with the Government; 
and seeing what is the connection between 
Mr. Gladstone and the hon. Gentleman, 
I do not think that I do him injustice 
in saying that he has a good deal to 
do with the management of those con- 
tracts. There is more than one contract 
to deliver coals at certain times; and I 
believe that on no occasion whatever have 
these contracts been performed within the 
time. When I was at my late office, the 
India Board, I there too had the opportu- 
nity of seeing how the hon. Gentleman 
performed his contracts. There is no 
reason why a contractor with the East 
India Company should not sit in the 
House of Commons, and therefore in these 
cases there is no circumlocution about Mr. 
Gladstone. The contracts here are openly 
in the hon. Gentleman’s own name. In 
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May, 1852, the hon. Gentleman contract- 
ed to deliver certain quantities of coal. 
According to the contract, the whole was 
to have been shipped by the end of Au- 
gust, 1852; it was not all shipped till 
June, 1853. In the next contract certain 
quantities of coal were to have been ship- 
ped by the end of August, 1852, for Bom- 
bay ; they were finally shipped by the end 
of August, 1853, just a year behind the 
time. Nearly all the time letters were 
passing between the hon. Gentleman and 
the Court of Directors, calling upon him 
to perform his contract, and threaten- 
ing to enforce the penalties. In 1853, 
2,000 tons were to have been shipped by 
the end of November ; they were not ship- 
ped till the end of March, 1854. There 
might be some reason for this—some diffi- 
culty in performing these contracts; but 
gentlemen who fall so much short of their 
own promises and engagements should 
make some allowance for others—those 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones—and ought not to be quite so lavish 
in their censure of those who have the 
affairs of the country to administer under 
very difficult cireumstances—that of hav- 
ing to create a large establishment under 
the pressure of an overwhelming war, be- 
sides carrying on at the same time all the 
immense current operations rendered ne- 
cessary by the war. But, above all, when 
they do make statements impugning the 
character of honourable, and most diligent, 
and deserving men, they ought to take 
especial care that their statements are 
within the fact, and are such as can be 
borne out. If the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman are not directly and altogether 
false and untrue, they are at least framed 
in such a way as completely to disguise 
the truth from those who, not having any 
knowledge of the facts, are utterly unable 
to distinguish between that slight founda- 
tion which is true and that large super- 
structure of fiction which has been added 
by the exuberant fancy of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, after the 
speech of the hon Member for Tynemouth 
(Mr. Lindsay) had appeared in the news- 
papers, he received a note from the Minister 
of War, requesting to know from him how 
far the statement of the hon. Member was 
accurate so far as he (Sir De Lacy Evans) 
was concerned. His answer to the noble 
Lord was, that he had seen the statement 
referred to in a day or two after it was made 
and he had mentioned to the hon. Member 
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in that House that there were some inac- 
curacies in it. The hon. Member replied 
by saying there might have been some ver- 
bal inaccuracies in it, but he did not think 
that, substantially, it was incorrect. He 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) now wished to state 
what really did occur in the brief conversa- 
tion which he had had with the hon. Gentle- 
man ; and as that conversation took place 
in that House while a debate was going on 
it was of course held in a low tone, and it 
was not unlikely but that some mistake 
might have been made as to what he said. 
What the hon. Member had previously 
said was this—that he had heard from 
what he considered to be good authority 
that the Government had purchased some 
time before some 2000 or 3000 horses, for 
the purpose of remourting the cavalry 
and artillery in the Crimea. As to the re- 
mark of his (Sir De Lacy Evans) having 
purchased those horses, that, of course, 
was a mistake, for it would be absurd to 
suppose such a thing. It was not, how- 
ever, absurd for him to feel much anxiety 
and interest upon this subject, and to 
endeavour to exert himself in forwarding 
this object. The hon. Member said that 
he (Sir De Lacy Evans) was naturally 
most anxious that the transport of those 
horses should not be delayed, because he 
knew that the army in the Crimea was 
greatly in want of them ; but that he 
heard that the delay had arisen because 
the Government could not procure proper 
ships to convey them; and that he had 
asked him (Mr. Lindsay), knowing him to 
be connected with the shipping interest, 
whether he thought there could be so great 
a deficiency of shipping for the purposes 
required ; and, if so, whether he could 
suggest some means of meeting this diffi- 
culty. Now his (Sir De Lacy Evans) only 
interference in the transaction was his 
observation that he had heard, from what 
he considered to be good authority, that 
the Government had purchased 2000 or 
3000 horses for the cavalry, but that a 
considerable delay had occurred in trans- 
porting them to the Crimea. He had fur- 
ther said that he bad heard from a certain 
quarter that sufficient shipping could not 
be procured for their conveyance. He 
then naturally inquired from the hon. 
Member, knowing him to be a good autho- 
rity on the subject, whether there was _ 
really such a scarcity of shipping in the 
market or not. He knew nothing more 
of the controversy, but he was certainly 
inclined to think that the horses had been 
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kept longer in this country than they 
should have been kept. He did not think 
they could with economy have been kept 
80 long; and that ships should have been 
hired at a higher price even to take them 
out. He had received a letter from an 
officer of rank within the last few days (not 
referring, of eourse, to this controversy), 
expressing his regret that the cavalry 
would not be completely remounted until 
about the Ist of July—a serious obstacle 
when external movements were contem- 
lated by the Commander of the Forces. 

hat was all he knew about the subject, 
and he believed the statement to be quite 
accurate. 

Apmirat BERKELEY said, that seeing 
his right hon. Friend (Sir C. Wood) had 
so completely answered the accusations 
that had been brought against the Board 
of Admiralty, he would not, though he 
had many more matters to state, add one 
word to the statement which had already 
been made to the House. He would, 
- however, beg the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth to be careful how he made accusa- 
tions against absent men, one of them not 
a member of the House (Captain Milne), 
to whom the transport service was at that 
time intrusted, and statements such as he 


had made with regard to the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He would ask, 
also, how it could be conceived that he, a 
naval officer, would counsel the Admiralty 
to send a ship from Woolwich to Newcastle 


on its way to Portsmouth? He would 
only say that no Member of that House 
was inore anxious than himself to employ, 
on all occasions, such language as ought 
to come from gentlemen ; and if he had, 
in connection with this question, been 
betrayed into warmth, he thought the 
occasion was one that justified it. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he wished to say 
that he had not uttered a word which 
could be considered prejudicial to the gal- 
lant gentleman just referred to—Captain 
Milne. With regard to the Tynemouth, 
he was able to state that she went to sea 
within one hour of the time when the 
Government had the last of their cargo 
placed on board. 

Subject dropped. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he begged to ask 
the hon. Secretary of the Treasury whe- 
ther it is his intention, before moving the 
increased grant of 10,000/. for the Na- 
tional Gallery, to lay upon the table of the 


Sir De L. Evans 
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House any information as regards the new 
appointments of director, keeper, and se- 
eretary, travelling agent, and accountant ; 
and also, whether any Treasury Minute, 
establishing and regulating the constitution 
of the Gallery, has been prepared and will 
be made publie previous to the Vote being 
taken? 

Mr. WILSON said, that before the 
House was called on to decide upon the 
question to which the noble Lord alluded, 
there would be laid upon the table of the 
House a document, not only fully stating 
the responsibility of the officers, but also 
stating the grounds on which the officers 
were appointed. He would take care that 
the paper should be presented to the House 
a sufficient number of days before they 
were ealled upon to vote the money, that 
the House might have full and ample time 
to consider the question. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House till Monday agreed to. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Comittee read; House in 
Committee. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, the question 
was that Clause 1, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he had an 
Amendment to move, that the clause be 
altogether omitted. He objected entirely 
to the constitution of the Board of Educa- 
tion as laid down in the clause. The con- 
stitution of the Board, as proposed by this 
Bill, he must admit, was certainly an im- 
provement b= the Board as originally 
og he great objection to the 

oard, however, still existed—that quasi 
popular representatives would not have 
any control in the Board, but that it would 
be controlled by the official chairman and 
secretary, who would have all the real 
power, while the other members of the 
Board would merely interpose between 
them and responsibility. He thought the 
proper course would be to leave the respon- 
sibility with the persons who had the real 
management of the affairs of the Board, 
and he therefore proposed that the chair- 
man, whether he was called Chairman of 
the Board, or Inspector General of Eduea- 
tion in Scotland, should alone have the 
whole management of the system, and 
should bear all the responsibility of its ad- 
ministration. This proposal had been ob- 
jected to on the ground that it was a mea- 
sure of centralisation, but he thought it 
would have a less centralising tendency 
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than the Bill as it at present stood. If 
the Committee assented to his proposition 
to reject the clause, he would be prepared, 
at a future stage of the measure, to move 
another clause in lieu of it, empowering 
Her Majesty, upon the recommendation of 
the Committee of Education, to appoint a 
person to be Inspector General of Educa- 
tion in Scotland, for the purposes of this 
measure, at a salary to be fixed by the 
Commissioners of the Treasury. 

Mr. MACKIE said, he thought that 
gentlemen connected with town councils 
would be too much engaged with borough 
polities and the management of borough 
funds to be able to attend the Education 
Board as proposed by the clause, and watch 
carefully the working out of this system of 
education. He doubted also whether the 
Commissioners of Supply would attend; 
but his chief objection to the measure arose 
from thé want of résponsibility in the 
Board. 

Lord WILLIAM GRAHAM anid he 
wished to know from the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate whether there were 
any words in the Bill to prevent the appoint- 
ment of 4 Roman Catholie at the Board ; 
and if not, whether he would object to the 
insertion of some such words on the bring- 
ing up of the Report. 

Mr. V. SCULLY said, he hoped the 
noble Lord, in order to be just, would also 
ask to have the Roman Catholics of Seot- 
land exempted from taxation under the 
Bill. He regretted to say that the Mem- 
bers for Scotland, even the liberals amongst 
them, always voted for Government when 
not merely Roman Catholic interests but 
when Irish interests were involved. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork (Mr. 
V. Scully) could not have been in the 
House when the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government made such large promises 
of pecuniary assistance to the Roiman 
Catholies in Scotland in support of their 
scheme of education—proposals which took 
the Scotch members by surprise, but to 
which no objections had been made by any 
hon. Member on his (Mr. C. Brtice’s) side 
of the House. It appeared that these 
promises of the noble Lord had & wonder- 
ful effect upon the Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers of that House in inducing them to 
support the Government in this measure, 
which, without such assistance, would very 
likely heve been rejected by the House. 
When the Roman Catholics in Scotland 
obtained such pecuniary assistance from 
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the Government, he did not think it very 
unreasonable that they should be asked to 
bear their fair share of the burden for the 
carrying out of. this measure. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
no intention to introduce any words to pro- 
mote the object which the noble Lord 
(Lord W. Graham) had in view. He be- 
lieved that the people of Scotland were 
under no apprehension as to this matter, 
and he did not think it at all necessary to 
make the provision suggested. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he was opposed 
to the Bill altogether. According to the 
preamble of the Bill, the Presbyterians of 
Scotland only were to enjoy the benefit of 
the Bill, There were three denothinations 
of Christians in Scotland—the Established 
Church, the Free Church (of which the 
Lord Advoeate was a member), and the 
United Secession Church. As to the first 
denomination, the majority of them had 
declared against the Bill ; and the United 
Presbyterians were opposed to it, if any 
religious sentiment were contained in it. 
They had held a synod, at which forty- 
three voted against the Bill and seventy 
in favour of it, on the understanding that 
no religious sentiment should be taught at 
the expense of the State; so that it eame 
to this, that the only patty who would 
betiefit by the Bill would be the Free 
Chureh party. The progress of the Bill 
was soméwhat curious. It was in the first 
instance opposed by the Roman Catholic 
members on the ground that while Roman 
Catholics would be reqfired to contribute 
to the education of the children of Seot- 
land, they would themselves derive no 
advatitage from the measure. This point 
was very strongly pressed upon the Go- 
vernment in the course of the debate on 
the second reading ; but with no visible 
effect, as the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government did not, in his speech on 
that occasion, hold out any hope that the 
case of the Catholics would be provided 
for by the Bill; and the second reading 
of the measure was only catried by a 
majority of seven. It was thus evident 
that the Bill was condemned, and would 
not be able to pass through its subsequent 
stages. It was necessary to adopt some 
means by which the Bill might be saved ; 
a little drama was therefore got up, and a 
noble Lord on a succeeding evening put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government whether it was intended 
to continue the grant that was now made 
to the Roman Catholics after the passing of 
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this Bill, to which the noble Lord replied 
that such was the intention of the Govern- 
ment. Hence the adhesion of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. V. Scully) to a mea- 
sure which had hitherto been opposed by 
almost every Roman Catholic Member in 
that House. It was a Bill, he felt certain, 
which would never be accepted in Scot- 
land, and he called upon the Presbyterians 
of all denominations to repudiate it. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that a mark of 
favour had been bestowed by the Govern- 
ment upon their Roman Catholic supporters, 
which appeared to have had the effect of 
inducing the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
V. Scully) to change his usual seat below 
the gangway for one more immediately in 
connection with the Government. With 
regard to the tactics pursued by the Go- 
vernment upon this occasion, he felt bound 
to say that nothing had astonished him 
more than the absolute silence maintained 
by the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate with respect to the arguments brought 
forward by those who were opposed to the 
step which had been taken by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. V. SCULLY said, he wished to 
say, in answer to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Berwickshire, who had just 
resumed his seat, that he had left his usual 
place below the gangway in order to dis- 
cover, if possible, who were the Scotch 
liberal Members who last night on a mea- 
sure for the benefit of the people of 
Ireland, had entered the House to record 
their votes againét the opinions enter- 
tained by the Irish liberal Members. He 
believed the measure now before the House 
to be one for the benefit of the Scotch 
people in general, and under such circum- 
stances, instead of following the example 
of the Scotch Liberal Members, he should 
refrain, as far as possible, from obstructing 
its progress. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had voted 
against the Bill in the first instance be- 
cause it did not offer fair terms to the 
Roman Catholics of Scotland, and because 
he thought they were as much entitled to 
the protection of the State as any other 
class. It was a matter of perfect indiffe- 
rence to him whether the Presbyterians of 
Scotland repudiated the Bill or not; but 
he thought it was the duty of the Roman 
Catholic Members of that House to see 
that, if the Roman Catholics of Scotland 
were to be taxed, their claim to be pro- 
vided for out of the grants of the Privy 
Council should be properly considered. 


Mr. Hadfield 
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Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he felt 
bound to condemn the clauses of the Bill, 
which, in his opinion, could only be re- 
garded as a sort of hotch-potch, like, in 
fact, Scotch broth itself. Moreover, the 
whole Bill was quite uncalled for, there 
being already in Scotland, owing to the 
wholesome rivalry between different re- 
ligious sects, more places of education than 
there were children to fill them. The 
noble Lord the Member for London had 
two years ago expressed the opinion that 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic deno- 
minations had made great efforts to diffuse 
education among the people, and that any 
scheme of improvement which should have 
the effect of introducing the element of 
discord anong those bodies was much to be 
deprecated. The true principle in regard 
to education was voluntaryism, and any 
attempt to set up a general State-paid 
system must destroy the existing ma- 
chinery. He had a great objection to 
the institution at Knellerhall, each pupil- 
teacher trained in which cost the country 
2171. per annum. He should conclude 


by expressing his determination to offer 
the Bill his unqualified opposition at every 


stage. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, that 
the landlords of Scotland were willing to 
support the parish schools without the aid 
of a rate. On the bringing up of the 
Report he should move the insertion of 
words disqualifying any Roman Catholic 
from serving as a member of the proposed 
Educational Board. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 101, 
Noes 51: Majority 50. 

Clause as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2. (That the business of the 
Board be transacted at Edinburgh, and 
the salaries and expenses paid by Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that since he 
had had a seat in that House he had never 
once given a vote in opposition to the pro- 
motion of education in the United King- 
dom, and it was with extreme regret he 
now rose to make objection to the applica- 
tion of public taxes in the manner pro- 
posed by the Bill. He did not so much 
object to the application of public money 
under this clause as he did to that under 
clause ten, where it was absolutely pro- 
posed that the sum of 16/. a-year should 
be paid by the Government towards the 
salary of every parochial schoolmaster. 
He should like to have from the right hon. 
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and learned Lord Advocate an estimate 
of what the probable expense of such a 
system would be. There were now three 
Bills before the House for improving the 
system of education in England and Wales, 
neither of which he entirely approved, con- 
ceiving, that they did not carry out the 
principle far enough, but for each of which 
he would vote, because each did something 
towards promoting education. Neither of 
those measures, however, proposed to take 
the public money on any other terms than 
according to the views of the Committee 
of Council on education. The number of 
schools in Scotland receiving aid from the 
Committee of Council at present was, he 
believed, very small, compared with the 
number provided for in this Bill. All that 
he wished was the adoption of a principle 
of fairness, and he was as willing as any 
man to give Scotland a full share of public 
money in proportion to its population as 
compared with that of the United Kingdom. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that no 
doubt the Bill proposed that the school- 
masters should be partly paid out of the 
public funds. But if we were to have a 
system of national education, the nation 
must pay for it in some way or other. The 
voluntary system had been tried and failed 
and had long been discontinued in Scot- 
land, and he believed that there was a very 
small party indeed in that nation now in 
its favour. Then if the voluntary system 
would not do in that country, as he had 
already said, the money for the payment 
of the schoolmasters must come out of the 
public funds, and he did not think that it 
was of much consequence in what manner. 
The system of Privy Council grants was 
not adapted to Scotland, because it was 
only fitted to localities in which a certain 
amount of wealth and affluence was com- 
bined with a certain amount of poverty. 
But in Scotland there were many localities 
in which there was the poverty without the 
wealth. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected 
to the Bill on the ground that by it a 
disproportionate amount of public money 
would be allotted to Scotland as com- 
pared with England. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he believed that 
the system of education which had pre- 
vailed in Scotland for the last two or three 
centuries, and had produced results far 
more satisfactory than had been attained 
in any other country in Europe, was essen- 
tially the voluntary system in its best 
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form. It was so far voluntary that the 
statutary tax was supplemented by volun- 
tary contributions from those who were in 
the first instance legally liable. And the 
heritors had last year distinctly declared 
that they were quite ready to provide any 
additional funds which might be requisite. 
He believed there was no country for 
which the voluntary system had done so 
much as for Scotland, and he, therefore, 
contended that it was quite unnecessary 
to establish a new system in that country. 
He believed that if this Bill were passed 
it would diminish voluntary efforts, and 
that it would be necessary, year after year, 
to increase the grants from the public 
funds. If the hon. Member for Lambeth 
divided the Committee on this question, he 
should vote with him. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the Bill was a 
measure pernicious in the highest degree, 
as it stopped the best feelings of the human 
mind and the Christian heart. Moreover 
it was an attempt to tax the people without 
any necessity for so doing; as, if he was 
rightly informed, there was not a child in 
Glasgow who had not the means of educa- 
tion provided for him at the present mo- 
ment. He denied that the voluntary sys- 
tem had failed, at least in England, or in 
Scotland, so far as the Free Church was 
concerned. The Bill was a cowardly one, 
as it did not dare include a provision for 
the Roman Catholics; and the votes of the 
Roman Catholics in that House were ob- 
tained for it by an illegal bargain. The 
preamble of the Bill went to give religious 
education to those sects, and secular edu- 
cation to the others. He proposed to add, 
therefore, as an Amendment to the clause, 
that after the passing of the Bill all grants 
of money by the Committee of Council for 
the purpose of education in Scotland shall 
cease and determine. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman would not press 
his Amendment, as at a future clause there 
would be a better opportunity afforded for 
the discussion of the principle which it 
involved. 

Amendment negatived ; Clause agreed 
to ; as was also Clause 3. 

Clause 4. (Powers of the Board). 

Mr. ELIOTT LOCKHART said, he 
wished to propose, as an Amendment, to 
leave out the words ‘ Religious and” in 
line 36, page 3, of the Bill, which gave 
power to the Board to provide for the ex- 
amination of schoolmasters. 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he must 
oppose the Amendment, as the Bill had 
been framed to conciliate all classes, and 
the opinion of the House had already been 
expressed upon the religious point. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, there was a strong 
feeling among the people of Scotland in 
favour of the alteration proposed by his 
hon. Friend. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Reli- 
gious and’ stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 115; 
Noes 77: Majority 38. 

Clause agreed to; as were Clauses 5 
and 6. 

Clause 7. (Appointment of Inspectors). 

In answer to Mr. Smo..ert, 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
proposed that the inspectors should make 
a complete educational survey of Scotland, 
and report upon it, from time to time, to 
Parliament, so as to keep up a continuous 
system of statistics on the subject of the 
state of education in Scotland. The max- 
imum salary of the inspectors was fixed by 
the clause at 4001. a year, but it was not 
meant that all the inspectors should have 
the full amount. It was not to include 
their travelling and other expenses. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he could not avoid 
expressing his apprehension that the Bill 
would impose a much heavier burden of 
expense upon the country than was yet 
expected. The expense he suspected would 
be about 200,000/. a year, instead of 
20,0001. as heretofore. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he con- 
sidered that the limitation of the number 
of inspectors to ten would be found imprac- 
ticable ; he believed that some thirty would 
be required. There were 2,600 schools 
connected with the Established Church 
alone, to which all the borough and other 
schools would be added. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
designed that each inspector should have 
from 200 to 250 schools to visit. At pre- 
sent, he believed, there were only three 
inspectors in Scotland under the Privy 
Council. He had no objection, however, 
to omit the words by which the number 
was fixed at ten, and to leave it to Her 
Majesty, with the advice of the Privy 
Council, to appoint such inspectors as 
might be required. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
also Clauses 5 to 9 inclusive. 

Clause 10. (Salary of parochial school- 
master should be at least 50/. per annum). 
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Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL said, 
he wished to move an Amendment which 
should discriminate between the different 
classes of parochial schools. In ordinary 
parishes, the heritors were bound to pro- 
vide and maintain schools, and also assessed 
for the salary of the master, at @ maximum 
of 35l.; but there were other schools, in 
districts formed by the union of parishes 
under the Act 43 Geo, III. section 11, 
where the salary for which the heritors 
were assessed amounted to 51l., divided 
among the several schoolmasters of the 
district. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the clause applied generally to the paro- 
chial schools, and the object was to fix 
the maximum and the minimum salary of 
the schoolmasters, which the clause as it 
stood did. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected 
to the clause because it created a charge 
upon the taxes : he would take the sense of 
the Committee against it. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he hoped that the 
clause would be postponed, or, at any rate, 
that it would be rendered intelligible. - 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
clause was perfegtly intelligible. There 
certainly were a few exceptional cases, but . 
it was proposed to deal with them sepa- 
rately. 

Question put, ‘‘That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 216; 
Noes 5: Majority 211. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remain- 
ing clauses. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress. 


BILLS OF LADING (No. 2) BILL. 

Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee. 

Clauses | to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4. (Power to detain foreign ships 
for claim under Bill of Lading on Charter). 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he objected to 
the clause, which was contrary to all the 
principles of the Common Law of Eng- 
land. There was no machinery at present 
in existence under which the right of at- 
taching ships could be worked. He had 
received a communication from Liverpool, 
stating that the Liverpool Shipowners’ As- 
sociation were desirous that this clause 
should not pass, unless some better reason 
could be given for it than had heretofore 
been brought forward. 
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Mr. CAIRNS said, he thought that the 
principle of the clause had been decided 
upon when the Bill itself was discussed. 
The principle of attachment was by no 
means new to the law. It existed by the 
custom of London, of Bristol, and of Dub- 
lin, and it also prevailed throughout Liver- 
pool. The objection of the Liverpool As- 
sociation to this clause went, as he believed, 
only to the extent of its interference with 
British shipowners. 

Mr. THORNELY said, he strongly ob- 
jected to this clause, and indeed, to the 
principle of the measure generally. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the clause involved consequences which its 
framers could hardly approve of. There 
was no limit to the time during which a 
ship might be detained, and no provision 
was inserted requiring the claim under 
which a ship was detained to be adjudi- 
cated. He thought, too, that some diffi- 
eulty might arise under those treaties which 
bound this country to place the ships of 
some foreign states in the same position 
and under the same regulations as our own 
vessels. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he must admit that 
it was desirable that there should be some 
provision requiring the claims of those de- 
taining a ship to be put in a train for adju- 
dication. That, however, was a matter 
which could be arranged in the subsequent 
part of the Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘That Clause 4 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 49; 
Noes 66: Majority 17. 

Clauses 5 to 9 negatived. 

Clause 10 agreed to. 

The House resumed ; Bill reported ; as 
amended, to be considered on Monday next. 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, June 25, 1855. 
mets Pustic Brr1s.—1* Railways (Ire- 
n 


2* Spirits (Ireland) Act Amendment. 

3* Stamp Duties Repeal on Matriculation and 
Degrees (Oxford); Charitable Trusts (1855) ; 
Consolidation Fund (£10,000,000); Spirit of 
Wine ; Grants of Lands; Public Libraries and 
Museums (Ireland). 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 25, 1855. 


Mixvres.] Pusuic Biis.—1° Leases and Sales 
of Settled Estates ; Duchy of Lancaster Lands. 
2° Merchant Shipping Act Amendment ; Indem- 
nity; Stock in Trade; Haileybury College. 
d— Victoria Government; New South 
ales Government; Youthful Offenders (No.2); 
Christ Church (Todmorden) Marriages Validity. 
8° Burial-Grounds (Scotland); Administration 
of Oaths Abroad. 


ALLEGED VIOLATION OF THE ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL TITLES BILL. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Attorney General to 
the petition of the inhabitants of the parish 
of Blackburn, who stated that they, being 
loyally attached to the constitution of Eng- 
land in Church and State, had been greatly 
aggrieved by the conduct of a certain Ro- 
man Catholic priest named Peter Kay, who 
illegally and arrogantly assumed the title 
of Vicar and Rural Dean of the Hundred 
of Blackburn, declaring that title to have 
| been conferred upon him by the so-called 
Bishop of Blackburn, Dr. Turner. The 
rural deanery was legally occupied, and 
the gift of the vicarage belonged to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but this Peter 
Kay had inscribed upon his door-plate the 
title of ** rector,’’ which he also assumed 
in some printed circulars. The petitioners 
had sent a memorial to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, but hay- 
ing received no answer, they now appealed 
to the House of Commons for protection. 
He (Mr. Spooner) wished therefore to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State whether he had taken the matter 
into his consideration. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he could 
not express any opinion as to whether the 
conduct of which the petitioners complain- 
ed, was or was not a violation of the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Act ; but he need onl 
refer them to one clause of the Act, whie 
enabled any one of them to refer the case 
to the Attorney General, and with his con- 
sent to sue for the penalties; and conse- 
quently, if they thought a breach of the 
Act had been committed, that was the 
course which they ought to pursue. 





OUTRAGE ON A FLAG OF TRUCE AT 
‘HANGO—QUESTION, 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 

ask the First Lord of the Admiralty whe- 

ther any despatches had been received 

from Vice Admiral Dundas, stating what 
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steps he bad taken to bring this occur- | 
rence under the notice of the Russian au- | 
thorities, and to prevent the recurrence of 
similar atrocities. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: I have great 
pleasure, Sir, in stating to the House, that 
the Admiralty have this morning received 
despatches from Admiral Dundas, stating 
the steps he had taken, and also contain- 
ing the most welcome intelligence that 
many of the persons who were, from the 
account of the man who was rescued by 
the boat of the Cossack, supposed to have 
been killed, are some of them only wound- 
ed and not killed, and others are not wound- | 
ed, although prisoners. 
states, that he wrote a letter to the go- 
vernor of Helsingfors, stating what had 
occurred, remonstrating most strongly, and 
pointing out what an atrocious act it was, 
to fire on a boat’s crew under a flag of 
truce. He has received an answer from the 
governor, excusing or justifying to a cer- 
tain extent what took place, declaring that 
the officers and soldiers said they saw no 
flag of truce, and that they had been irri- 
tated by vessels on some occasions hoisting 
the Russian flag, and, as stated in the 
newspapers, under colour of a flag of truce 
taking soundings, elsewhere. The House 
will remember that about a week ago, I 
was asked whether I had any reason to 
believe that that had taken place, and I 
stated that no report of such a transaction 
had reached the Admiralty. This morn- 
ing I have seen the officer who commanded 
the gun-boat in the bay of Kertch on the 
occasion when this was reported by the 
newspapers to have happened, and he as- 
sures me most distinctly and unequivocally 
that nothing of the kind was ever done. 
The carriage which was being restored 
was taken on shore by a Russian boat, 
under the command of a Russian officer, 
accompanied by one of the Viper’s boats, 
which was all the time under the eye of 
the Russian officer, and no soundings were 
taken. He says that it was utterly un- 
necessary to do what was reported, becaue 
there was not the slightest difficulty in 
taking the soundings of the spot in ques- 
tion, either by night or day. The spot at 
which the carriage was to be landed was 
pointed out by the Russian officer, and it 
was taken on shore by him; therefore 
there can be no doubt that the report is 
totally without foundation. I thought it 
desirable that the earliest communication 
should be made to the public of the intel- 
ligence we have received from Admiral 


Admiral Dundas 





Captain Duncombe 
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Dundas, and I believe the names of those 
who are dead, and of those who are alive, 
will appear in the evening papers. The 
result is that five seamen and the Finnish 
captain were killed by the fire of the Rus- 
sians; four seamen and two Fins were 
wounded, and are prisoners; and three 
officers, four seamen, and two Fins were 
taken prisoners without being wounded, 
The black man who escaped in the boat is 
now alive and doing well on board the 
Cossack. 


DISABILITIES OF MEMBERS—GOVERN. 
MENT CONTRACTORS—QUESTION. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to ask the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral whether, under the provisions of the 
Act 22nd Geo. IIl., c. 45, a new writ 
ought not to be issued for the City of Lon- 
don, in the room of Baron Rothschild, who 
had since his election entered into a con- 
tract for the publie service, a copy of 
which had been laid before the House ? 
In asking the question, he referred to the 
contract which Baron Rothschild had en- 


tered into with the Lords Commissioners 


of Her Majesty’s Treasury, for a loan of 
16,000,000/. He presumed that the House 
must be aware, that in 1782 there was a 
Bill passed to disable all ccatractors with 
the Crown or the Government of the day, 
from sitting or voting in that House. That 
Bill was passed to secure the freedom and 
independence of Parliament. Now, from 
the requests and representations which 
had been made to him, and from the legal 
opinions which he had received, he thought 
he should’ be justified at once in moving 
for a new writ for the City of London, in 
the room of Baron Rothschild, who had 
entered into this contract. But not wish- 
ing to do anything which might seem 
harsh or discourteous to an hon. Member 
of that House, he thought it right to put 
this question first to the Attorney Gene- 
ral; and he should be satisfied if, in the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s opinion, he 
could state that Baron Rothschild’s seat 
was not affected by his having entered into 
this loan contract with the Government. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: It ap- 
pears to me, Sir, that the question is one 
which it is for the House to answer, and 
not for the Attorney General. If the 
question should come before the House in 
a practical shape, it will be my duty, no 
doubt, considering the office I fill, to state 
my opinion ; but I do not think I ought to 
answer upon a speculative question, in- 
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volving the right of an hon. Member to a 
seat in this House, If, for his own guid- 
ance, my hon. Friend wishes for my opin- 


ion, he knows that there is a certain mode | 


by which it can be obtained. 

Mr. MALINS said, that after the dis- 
cussion upon administrative reform, when 
the hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. Lind- 
say) had made his statement, the House 
would remember that several times in the 
speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the right hon. Gentleman did, not indi- 
rectly, but one might say almost directly, 
charge the hon. Member for Tynemouth 
with being interested in Government con- 
tracts. Now, he (Mr. Malins) thought 
when any Member of that House, and par- 
ticularly a Minister of the Crown, rose in 
his place and charged another Member of 
that House with an infringement of such 
an Act of Parliament as that which had 
just been referred to, and which was pass- 
ed to preserve the purity and independence 
of Parliament, that was a circumstance 
which ought not to be passed over by the 
House entirely in silence, and therefore he 
would now put the question to the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he had any rea- 
son for making a statement amounting 
certainly to the belief. on his part that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tyne- 
mouth was interested in Government con- 
tracts ? 

Sm CHARLES*WOOD: The state- 
ment I made, Sir, was this, that with re- 
ference to a particular vessel, she had 
been transferred to Mr. Gladstone by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lindsay) before she 
was taken up by the Government. What 
I did state was this, that, so far as I knew, 


the interest of the hon. Gentleman had | 


been transferred ; but I said that he inter- 
fered so much in the management of these 
vessels, that I had every reason to believe 
he must be perfectly cognisant of all that 
took place about them. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he should 
next day, at the evening meeting of the 
House, endeavour to obtain the opinion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General, without a fee—by moving 
that Mr. Speaker should cause to be issued 
a new writ for the City of London. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman in the chair, 
whether the subject was a question of pri- 
vilege ? If it were so, he should give notice 
to the hon. Member for Tynemouth of his 
intention to bring it before the House. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Anything affecting 
the seat of a Member of this House is a 
question of privilege. 

Mr. MALINS said, that, under these 
circumstances, he should bring forward the 
Motion to-morrow, at the evening sitting. 


MILITARY ASYLUM CHELSEA— 
QUESTION. 

CotoyeL NORTH said, he rose to ask 
the Paymaster General whether an under- 
taking was not given by the late Secretary 
! at War, on behalf of the Government, that 

120 soldiers’ sons should be admitted into 
| the asylum at Chelsea, and whether only 
| fifty soldiers’ sons have been admitted ; 
| and what was the cause of the delay, and 
|on whom the blame of it was to rest. 
Since he last called the attention of the 
House to this subject he had again been to 
Chelsea, and although at one end of the 
building in course of erection, preparations 
were being made for putting on the roof, 
yet there appeared no chance of the rest 
of the building being roofed for a month 
or two, or of its being ready for occupation 
for five or six months. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the only 
undertaking which had been given, was a 
| statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
, man the Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. 
| S. Herbert) in the course of a debate on a 

Motion of the hon. Member for Pontefract 
|(Mr. M. Milnes), that in that portion of 
the hospital occupied by students training 
to be schoolmasters in regiments, there 
was accommodation for 120 children, and 
that he proposed to make arrangements 
for the introduction of that number. It 
had turned out that only fifty children 
could be admitted into that part of the 
asylum, and a new building had therefore 
to be erected for the reception of the stu- 
dents training for schoolmasters. He un- 
derstood that the roof was to be put on 
the building in about a fortnight, and that 
the building would be ready for occupation 
in the course of three months. Whether 
there had been any unnecessary delay he 
was not aware, but he understood that the 
plans had been altered once or twice, and 
that there had been some difficulty in pro- 
curing some of the materials. 

CotoyEL DUNNE said, he would beg to 
ask why the schoolmasters were in the 
asylum at all ? 

Mr. BOUVERIE replied, that it was 
considered essential to their proper train- 
ing, that they should learn to teach in 
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some school, and none other was s0 obvi- 
ously appropriate to this purpose as that 
of the soldiers’ sons. 


EXPLANATION. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he 
wished to offer an explanation of a state- 
ment he had made on Friday, relative to 
a notice of a question given to him by the 
hon, Member for Chester (Mr. 0. Stanley). 
He had on Saturday found among his pa- 
pers a copy of the question in the terms in 
which the hon. Member stated that he had 
furnished it to him. He presumed that he 
had received the question at a time when 
he was engaged, had put it aside at the 
moment, and afterwards lost sight of it. 


STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Viscount PALMERSTON ; Sir, I rise 
to fulfil the promise which I made on Fri- 
day last, that I would to-day state, as far 
as I was able, the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to the 
various Bills now in progress through the 
House. Their number is certainly very 
considerable, but any one who looks at 
them with a view to classification will see 
that a great proportion of those children 
whose fate is to be decided are the offspring 


of private members, and that the Bills in 
regard to which Government can claim the 
responsibility are a comparatively small 


proportion of the whole. It is, however, 
with the latter only that we can deal, for 
we do not presume to take upon ourselves 
to dispose of Bills brought in by private 
Members, and with regard to which, pri- 
vate Members being responsible, it is for 
them to judge how far they have a fair 
chance of being carried through the two 
Houses. Of Government measures there 
are thirty-three in different stages of pro- 
gress, independent of Continuance Bills and 
Bills which have been sent down from the 
House of Lords. I should only occupy the 
time of the House unnecessarily by reading 
through a list of them. Some are mea- 
sures of comparatively small interest, and 
cannot give rise to much discussion, and 
there are others of considerable importance 
which I think it will be essential to pass, 
whatever discussion may take place upon 
them. Among these I may mention the 
Bills relating to limited liability and part- 
nership, those of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Health with re- 
gard to the government of the metropolis, 
the removal of nuisances, and the preserva- 
Mr. Bouverie 
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tion of the public health, and, of course, 
the Bill which provides for transferring 
the property in the Ordnance lands from 
that Board, which has now ceased to exist, 
and vesting it in the Secretary for the War 
Department. These measures are essen- 
tial, and we must of course endeavour to 
pass them. It would be better, perhaps, 
now to mention those which we think it 
would not be desirable to press on the at. 
tention of the House during the present 
Session, First, there is the Jurors and 
Juries (Ireland) Bill, which now stands for 
a second reading, but which my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for Ireland thinks 
may stand over till another Session. On 
the same principle the Grand Jury Assess- 
ments (Ireland) Bill will not be pressed 
during the present Session. It is gene- 
rally understood that all the Bills connect- 
ed with the subject of education, which 
stand for a second reading, will, if the 
House should agree to read them a second 
time, be referred to a Select Committee, 
not with a view of being passed this Ses- 
sion, but of obtaining the opinion of the 
Committee with regard to their individual ' 
and aggregate merits. These Bills, in- 
cluding that of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J, Pakington) and that of the right hon, 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), 
would not, of course, be pressed further 
than a second reading, with a view of 
being referred to a Select Committee. 
Next comes the Testamentary Jurisdiction 
Bill. It is clearly understood, and it was 
stated by the Lord Chancellor in the other 
House, that this Bill should be coupled 
with a Bill for the Amendment of Church 
discipline, Various circumstances have 
hitherto prevented the Government from 
presenting to Parliament a sufficiently 
satisfactory Bill upon the latter subject ; 
and, at this advanced period of the Session 
it is hopeless to suppose that the two Bills 
would receive sufficient discussion to justify 
their being passed into law. We therefore 
do not mean to press the Testamentary 
Jurisdiction Bill. Then there is the Court 
of Session (Scotland) Bill, which, although 
it has reached a very advanced stage, 
we know has given rise to very consi- 
derable differences of opinion, and, in de- 
ference to those differences of opinion, it is 
our intention not to press this Bill in the 
present Session. So much for the Go- 
vernment Bills in different stages of pro- 





gress. The Continuance Bills mostly re- 
late to matters of temporary importance ; 
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but there is one for the continuation of 
Metropolitan Commissions of Sewers, which 
of course, would drop if the Bill of my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Health should pass, as I hope it 
will, for the present Commission of Sewers 
would then be superseded, and the Con- 
tinuance Bill be rendered unnecessary. 
Then there are seven Bills from the House 
of Lords, which I hope the House will 
seriously consider and dispose of. These 
Bills, therefore, we shall not withdraw. 
Then there are thirty-five Bills of private 
Members, among which, however, is one 
which, although brought in by a private 
Member, the Government have undertaken 
to support—that is, the Landlord and Ten- 
ant (Ireland) Bill. That Bill is, I hope, in 
such a condition that the House will be 
disposed to pass it with such Amendments 
and improvements as may be suggested. 
That, so far as I can at present state, is 
the view which Her Majesty’s Government 
take of the business before the House. I 
hope there is yet sufficient time this Ses- 
sion to carry into law those Bills which I 
have mentioned. At the same time I must 
say that at this period of the Session, and 
considering the importance of the Govern- 
ment measures under consideration, it is 
utterly impossible to yield to the applica- 
tions which are sometimes made by pri- 
vate Members to the Government to give 
up Government days for the purpose of 
considering their Bills; and, therefore, 
those Gentlemen who have Bills before the 
House must take their chance and proceed 
with their Bills in the ordinary course. 
Mr. DISRAELI said, that when he 
made an inquiry of the noble Lord on 
this subject, the noble Lord conveyed in 
his answer that he had made an unneces- 
sary request for this information, and that 
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Bills, as amended, to be considered, there 
were four Bills of private Members, and no 
Government Bills ; of Bills not yet read a 
second time there were three on each side. 
There were, therefore, fifty-three Govern- 
ment Bills upon the paper, while there 
were only thirty-six Bills of private Mem- 
bers, making in all eighty-nine Bills for the 
House to discuss. Since he had called at- 
tention to this subject there were more 
Orders of the Day put down, so that, in- 
stead of seventy-six, there were now eighty- 
nine to which mast be added the two ad- 
journed debates now upon the paper. If 
the noble Lord deducted the Continuance 
Bills, that would not give a majority to the 
labours of private Members. He should 
like to know whether the Government in- 
tended to proceed with the Roman Catholic 
Chapels Bill? [Viscount PALMERSTON : 
“That is a Lord’s Bill.”"] The noble 
Lord would of course proceed with all the 
other Government Bills in Committee, of 
which there were twenty-two. The noble 
Lord had given up one of the Bills now 
fixed for a third reading, but as time was 
so precious, it was to be regretted that this 
Bill had been proceeded with. He merely 
rose to show that, when there were seventy- 
six Orders of the Day, he had made no 
unreasonable appeal to the Government to 
say how they intended to deal with them. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he meant to 
take the sense of the House on his Motion, 
which was on the paper, that the debate 
on the second reading of the Education 
(No. 2) Bill be further adjourned until that 
day three months. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, the noble 
Lord said he would not give a Government 
day to any private Member. Did he in- 
tend to give a Government day to the Edu- 
cation Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 





the House were indebted to the labours | Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), 
of private Members for the pressure of | that being the Bill of a private Member ? 
business. The noble Lord had repeated | He (Lord R. Cecil) protested against a sub- 
the statement to-night, that the Orders of | ject of that importance being referred to 
the Day and the Bills in progress were | a Select Committee. 

chiefly those of private Members, to whom | Mr. IRTON said, that seeing the strong 
were to be attributed so many calls upon | feeling which existed on the subject, he 
the labours and exertions of the House. | thought that it would be best to withdraw 
But he did not find that the noble Lord | the Bills. 

was justified either in the tone he had Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
adopted the other night, or in the observa- | noble Lord (Lord R. Cecil) had asked 
tions he had just made. Of Bills not yet | whether a Government day would be given 
read a second time there were twenty- | to the Education Bills. The noble Lord 
eight Government Bills and seventeen Bills | forgot that one of those measures on which 
of private Members ; of Bills in Committee the others depended, was first introduced 
there were twenty-two Government Billa | by his (Lord Palmerston’s) noble Friend 
and twelve Bills of private Membsrs ; of , the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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TURKISH LOAN—QUESTION. 
Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, there was a 
report that the Government intended to give 
a guarantee for a Turkish loan. He wish- 
ed to know whether this was the intention 
. of the Government, and whether the noble 
Lord intended to bring the matter before 
the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I can only 
say that when the Government have a com- 
munication to make on a matter of this sort 
they will make it. But it is not the habit 
of the Government to give prospective 
answers to questions as to their intentions 
on matters upon which no intentions have 
been formed. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he hoped 
that the House would have ample notice if 
the practice of subsidising were to be re- 
vived. 


SUNDAY TRADING BILL—QUESTION. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to know 
whether the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government intended to take any measures 
to induce the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex to withdraw the Sunday Trading 
Bill. [General cheering. ] 

Viscount PALMERSTON : If my no- 
ble Friend hears that cheer I think he will 


be disposed to attend to it. 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
understood that the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) would make an arrangement to 
take the adjourned debate on the second 
reading of his Education Bill on Friday, 
July 6, but he found the Order of the Day 
fixed for that evening. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was found 
that hon. Members objected to the post- 
ponement of the order, and it was therefore 
put down for this evening. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he wished to 
know whether the Government meant that 
the House was to agree to the principle of 
these different Bills? Were they to agree 
to the principle that religion was to be 
made a part of education, and then agree 
to the principle of the Bill that excluded 
religion? Was the House to stultify it- 
self by agreeing to the opposite principles 
of these opposed Bills? Considering the 
state of the Session and the feeling of the 
House, the noble Lord would do well not 
to keep these Orders any longer upon the 
paper. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to know 
if the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
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vernment meant the House to understand 
that he proposed to give up Government 
nights enough for the debates on these 
three Bills? Not one of the Bills had been 
read a second time yet, and he could pro. 
mise the noble Lard a debate of no incon- 
siderable length on each Bill. When the 
question of reading those Bills a second 
time came before the House he should have 
to offer some observations on each of them, 
though he might not trespass at such length 
upon the House as on a recent occasion. 
He put it, then, seriously to the noble Lord 
whether he could expect te carry out the 
arrangement he had indicated ? He thought 
it undesirable to pledge the House to the 
contradictory principles of these Bills, if 
they did not mean to go any further. He 
understood the noble Lord to say that as 
one was a Government Bill, he proposed to 
carry on the debates on the three Bills 
upon Government nights, and he wished to 
ask the noble Lord if he thought it possible 
to give as many Government nights at this 
late period of the Session as would be re- 
quired by that arrangement ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
they were entering upon a discussion of 
the principle of these Bills, which had 
better be deferred until the question was 
regularly before the House. ~ 


VICTORIA GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. (Provisions of former Acts 
respecting the allowance and disallowance 
of Bills preserved.) 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he should move 
that the clause be omitted. He did so, 
because he had given notice of moving the 
insertion of a paragraph in Schedule one 
which was directly opposed to the clause. 
The purport of his Amendment was, that 
any Bill which had passed the Council and 
Assembly should be presented to the Go- 
vernor of the colony in the first instance, 
who would have the power to declare his 
assent thereto, and, in case of his giving 
his assent, the Bill should be final. But, 
in the event of his withholding his assent, 
or reserving the Bill for the signification 
of Her Majesty’s pleasure thereon, then 
such Bill should not have any force or 
authority in the colony unless Her Ma- 
jesty’s assent should be signified within 
eighteen months after the passing of the 
Bill. When all the stages of legislation 
by the colony which were recognised by 
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the British constitution were gone through 
and the Bill was so far complete, it appear- 
ed to him that it ought not to be subject, 
after several months had elapsed, to a 
second revision by the Crown. Such, 
however, was the law as it now stood, and 
this third clause provided for the preserva- 
tion of that law. All persons with whom 
he had conferred were of opinion that it 
would be advisable to remedy this defect, 
which he should seek to do at a future 
stage by proposing the insertion of the 
paragraph of which he had already given 
notice. The noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies had told the colonists that 
this was a theoretical and not a practical 
grievance ; but he (Mr. Adderley) would 
tell the noble Lord that the colonists re- 
garded it not merely as a theoretical, but 
a real practical grievance. He would 
mention an instance as illustrating the 
complaints made by the colonists. In 
New Zealand a Bill bad been passed for 
the erection of a lighthouse in Cook’s 
Straits ; and during the interval of send- 
ing that Bill home to En®land for the ap- 
probation of the Crown, and of its return- 
ing to the colony several shipwrecks had 
occurred for want of that light. Suppose 
the noble Lord, for himself and his suc- 
cessors, could guarantee that the right of 
interference on the part of the Crown with 
the Colonial Legislature should never be 
exercised, even the existence of such a 
right would without doubt paralyze the 
energies of the colonists. He claimed, 
therefore, on the part of the colonies, that 
the power should be expunged from the 
Bill, and the other objects of the clause 
would be provided for by the paragraph he 
proposed to submit to the House at a later 
stage. He did not attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between local and Imperial sub- 
jects, but he thought the power of con- 
firming or non-confirming should be left 
to the Governors of the colonies, who, if 
they were fit for their posts, must surely 
be able to exercise a just and proper dis- 
cretion on such matters. He, therefore, 
moved that the clause be omitted. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
had already on a former occasion stated 
that there would be great difficulty in mak- 
ing a distinction between Imperial and local 
legislation for the colonies, and he owned 
that he could not, notwithstanding the 
high authority of his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Board of Works, see the 
foree of the discrimination which he had 
at one time attempted to draw. He 
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thought, too, that even if we were to make 
such a distinction it would be more hurtful 
than beneficial to the colonies. The hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley) had said that there were many 
cases which appeared to be of an Imperial 
nature, but upon which local legislation 
had acted very beneficially. He instanced 
the case of the “‘ Canada rebellion claims ;”’ 
but if the House were to adopt the sugges- 
tion, and make the distinction which had 
been laid down, it would still be necessary 
that the Governor of the colony should 
send home the Bills in order to receive the 
sanction from Government. But on the 
other hand there might be cases which 
would trench so much upon the preroga- 
tive of the Crown as to be inconsistent 
with our legislation, which would be a seri- 
ous evil if left in the hands of the colony 
without any supervision from the Home 
Government. To avoid the difficulty of 
discrimination, the plan proposed by the 
hon. Member involved even a still greater 
difficulty, as he proposed to take away all 
distinctions whatever between local and 
imperial subjects, and leave it entirely to 
the discretion of the Governor to agree to 
any Bill which he might think fit. Now 
he begged to say he was not disposed to 
place such unlimited confidence in the Go- 
vernors of our colonies as that which the 
hon. Member proposed to place in them. 
It might often happen that, with the best 
intentions and with the soundest judg- 
ment, the Governor of a colony might find 
popular opinion so strong, that he would 
be unable to resist giving his assent to any 
Bill which might be brought before him. 
Now, with respect to the grievance alleged 
to be connected with the present plan he 
found that only four Bills of the New 
South Wales Legislature had been dis- 
allowed by the Government at home since 
1850, none of which were measures of any 
vital importance. As an instance of the 
evil which might result from the plan of 
the hon. Member for North Staffordshire, 
suppose it were proposed by the colony to 
place Her Majesty’s forces in the colony 
under the command of some local autho- 
rity, it would certainly be very inconveni- 
ent if the Governor should be induced to 
give his consent to such a measure, as by 
giving his consent it would immediately 
become law. From all he had heard from 
persons with whom he had had any com- 
munication, he did not think any strong 
feeling existed in the colonies on the sub- 
ject, and he hoped the Committee would 
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agree to the clause, and not take away 
from the Crown the exercise of that prero- 
gative which he considered to be exceed- 
ingly useful in the Government of the 
colonies. 

Mr. LOWE said, he had no doubt the 
Gentlemen with whom the noble Lord had 
been in conference were ready enough to 
surrender this particular point of the liber- 
ties of the colonists in consideration of the 
great advantages they were themselves to 
receive, He thought that the noble Lord 
ought not to allow himself to be influenced 
by any statements which had been made 
to him on this subject, as, from all he 
(Mr. Lowe) knew of the parties who had 
made these representations, he did not 
consider their opinion such as could be 
acted upon beneficially by the Government 
at home. The noble Lord’s observations 
showed a remnant of that wretched spirit 
which first granted the power of local Go- 
vernment to the colonists, and then would 
not resolye to treat them as possessing 
that power, but instead set up all kinds 
of checks and counter-checks which pre- 
vented the colonists from using the power 
at all. The state of the law which the 
noble Lord proposed to perpetuate was 
this :—When a Bill was brought before 
the local Legislature the Governor might 
either refuse his assent, grant it, or re- 
serve the Bill for Her Majesty’s assent. 
Nobody objected to the power possessed 
by the Governor of vetoing a Bill, or to his 
reserving it, if he thought the subject was 
not a fit one for the consideration of the 
colonial Legislature; but the practical 
grievance complained of, and which was 
very great, was that, after the Governor 
had given his assent to the Bill, the Home 
authorities should have the power of nega- 
tiving it. In fact, the Government reserv- 
ed to itself two alternatives, while the co- 
lonial Legislature had only one. What 
was the consequence? Why, that certain 
Bills became the law of the colonies, and 
people acted under that law, and lent 
money upon the security that the law, 
after being assented to by the Governor, 
would receive the assent of the Home Go- 
vernment; but, when the Bill reached this 
country, the sanction was refused, and it 
ceased to be law all at once. The noble 
Lord said that only four Bills of the New 


South Wales Legislature had been dis- | 
avowed since 1850, but the principle was | 


the same as if all had been disavowed, for 

people did not know what law might not 

be revoked, and consequently they did not 
Lord J. Russell 
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know whether to act upon it or not. He 
recollected one case in which 180,000I, 
had been advanced upon mortgages, but, 
in consequence of a particular Bill being 
disavowed, the securities became worth- 
less. The noble Lord said the Bills dis- 
avowed were of minor importance. He 
disagreed with him, for one was the Va- 
grant Act. The Australian colonists were 
much aggrieved by convicts coming from 
Van Diemen’s Land and _ representing 
themselves as free emigrants, and getting 
into places of trust and confidence in con- 
sequence. Many of those men were of 
the worst class of offenders, and had been 
twice or thrice convicted, but when the 
colonial Legislature passed a Bill requiring 
that such persons should be registered, 
Lord Grey not only vetoed the Bill but 
cited it in the House of Lords as an in- 
stance of the extraordinary folly of the 
colonial Legislature in interfering with the 
Royal prerogative. He would ask the 
noble Lord himself, or any one connected 
with the Colonial Office, whether that ques- 
tion had not sitce assumed such serious 
dimensions that they would be glad to re- 
turn to the state of things which existed 
when that Bill was vetoed, or if they had 
accepted it as a sort of compromise? No 
doubt there might be cases of Imperial 
concern, affecting the prerogative of the 
Crown and the privileges of that House, 
which it was the duty of the Governor to 
reserve, but he could not assent to the 
doctrine that a person sent out with the 
confidence of Her Majesty could not exer- 
cise his duty without being subject to have 
his assent overruled in the Colonial Office. 
Even if he made a mistake it might be 
remedied, because a colonial Act might be 
repealed by Parliament, but if the Impe- 
rial Legislature did the mischief, it was 
irremediable by the colonial Government. 
For these reasons he would give his sup- 
port to the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Staffordshire for the 
omission of the clause. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that he 
considered that a great deal of the weight 
which would naturally attach to what fell 
from the hon. Member for Kidderminster, 
in consequence of his great experience in 
the Australian colonies, was a good deal 
lessened by the personal feelings and recol- 
lections which appeared constantly to influ- 
ence the remarks which he addressed to 
the House on the subject of colonial mat- 
ters. The hon. Member had thought it 
right to tell the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
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sell) not to attach importance to statements 
which had been made to him by Gentlemen 
who were connected with the Bill. He 
(Sir J. Pakington) thought it right that 
the Committee should understand who those 
parties were to whom the hon. Gentleman 
had referred. He had referred to a body 
of gentlemen intimately connected with 
the Australian colonies, and who in conse- 
quence of that connection had associated 
themselves together to attend to Australian 
interests, more particularly to the progress 
of this Bill now before Parliament. These 


. gentlemen were in number between seventy 









and eighty; they were intimately connect- 
ed with the colony; several of them were 
members of the colonial Legislative Coun- 
cil; and all were proprietors to the amount 
of several millions of property in the 
colony, gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, and who had taken great interest in 
the passing of the Bill through the colonial 
Legislature. They were all aware that the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster had great 
experience in New South Wales, but he very 
much doubted if he could adduce the opinion 
of any other gentleman now in this country 
who had been interested in this colony, 
which would be entitled to so much weight 
as that of the large body of gentlemen to 
whom he had referred. His hon. Friend 
behind him (Mr, Adderley) wished, on the 
part of the colonies, to discover some mode 
of discriminating between matters of colo- 
nial interest and Imperial importance. 
Now, in a despatch alluded to on a former 
occasion, he had expressed an opinion that 
the Government with which he was con- 
nected would be perfectly willing to recog- 
nise such a distinction if it could be dis- 
covered, and at the same time he express- 
ed his sense of the difficulty of drawing 
such a measure. He agreed with Earl 
Grey in the opinion which his Lordship bad 
expressed in a despatch in 1852, that it 
would be inexpedient to place this power 
in the hands of Governors of colonies, be- 
cause, if it were done, they might at 
times be exposed to a degree of pressure 
from the local authorities which would place 
them in a very difficult position. He had 
given the best consideration to the propo- 
sal of his hon. Friend, and, though he ad- 
mitted that it was one mode of solving the 
question, and that it was well worthy of 
consideration, yet he submitted that it 
would not be prudent to press it to a divi- 
sion, since it did not meet with the eppro- 
val of the advisers of the Crown upon a 
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question which direetly affected the prero- 
gative of the Crown, 

Mr. LOWE said, he must deny that he 
had said anything against the character of 
the gentlemen who had formed the deputa- 
tion that had waited upon the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell). He did not deny they 
were wealthy ; on the contrary, it was be- 
cause they were wealthy, and possessed of 
such enormous property in land of a parti- 
cular description, that their opinions were 
not entitled to that weight which the right 
hon. Baronet appeared to attach to them. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
it had been incorrectly stated that by this 
Bill the prerogative of the Crown would be 
affected. That, however, was not the ob- 
ject of the Bill. It was not the prerogative 
of the Crown which was concerned, but it 
was the power of Her Majesty's Ministers 
to do certain acts, upon many of which, in 
all probability, the Crown was never con- 
sulted, and probably knew nothing what- 
ever about it. We had already gone too far 
in the matter of interfering with the Go- 
vernment of our colonies. It was now high 
time to allow our colonial Legislatures full 
exercise of the rights whieh belonged to 
them. He should support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for North Stafford- 
shire. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, there was no doubt 
some difficulty existed in consequence of 
the present system of the Governor giving 
his assent to local Bills, which were after- 
wards disallowed at home; but these diffi- 
culties were rapidly diminishing in propor- 
tion to the increased celerity of communi- 
eation which was now taking place between 
this country and the Colonies. He did not 
believe that there was any really practical 
and substantial grievance existing which 
the proposed Amendment was calculated to 
remedy. The cases in which the Crown 
exercised its veto were of exceedingly rare 
occurrence ; still the veto of the Crown was 
an absolute right, and he agreed with the 
right hon. Member for Droitwich that they 
would place the Governor in a very difficult 
and invidious position by investing him with 
this power. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he felt bound 
to press his Amendment to a division. 

Mr. J. BALL said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) had 
stated his case as if acts done between the 
period of a measure of the colonial Legis- 
lature receiving the assent of the Governor 
and of its being vetoed by the Crown were 
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_ facto invalidated ; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman was too good a lawyer not to know 
that all such Acts were good and binding 
in law. There were many cases which 
might arise in which it would be greatly 
for the interest of the colony that the Acts 
of the colonial Legislature should be re- 
vised by the Home Goverment. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Adderley) were agreed to he did not see 
how responsible Government could be car- 
ried on, and he hoped, therefore, that the 
Committee would not sanction it. 

Mr. LOWE said, he wished to state 
that the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies had paid him a com- 
pliment which he did not deserve, for it 
was his opinion—and it was an opinion en- 
tertained by the best lawyers in the colony 
—that the veto of the Crown invalidated 
all acts done during the time between the 
Governor’s assent and the veto of the 
Crown; and, in point of fact, the colonists 
had had recourse to various expedients, 
such as passing an Emergency Act, to 
remedy that evil. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
Clause 3 stand part of the Bill.’’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 110; 
Noes 38: Majority 72. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4. (Power to repeal and alter the 
provisions of the reserved Bill. 

Mr. MIALL said, he would move to 
leave out the words from ‘‘ Colony’’ to the 
end of the clause. As far as could be col- 
lected, this Amendment was meant to ne- 
gative the provisions in the Bill relating to 
public worship in the colony. He objected 
on principle to any payment out of the 
funds of the colony for the purpose pro- 
posed. The money was to be distributed 
among ministers of various denominations. 
This was a seeming homage to the justice 
of the case, but in point of fact the pro- 
vision itself was not founded in justice, for 
it only embraced Christians, and not Jews. 
Besides, there were three or four denomi- 
nations in the colony who absolutely repu- 
diated all grants for religious purposes, and 
of course would refuse to participate in 
them. As the matter at present stood, it 
would be necessary for the colonial Legis- 
lature to have an absolute majority of both 
Houses upon the clauses and schedule of 
the Bill; he would therefore move the omis- 
sion from the clause of the words which 
imposed this condition. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 

Mr. J. Ball 
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colonial Legislature said there were certain 
things with regard to their constitution and 
civil list which they wished should be only 
altered by an absolute majority. Now, 
they would have by this clause the power of 
taking away that restriction altogether, but 
he could not see that any objection could 
be raised if the Legislature thought it 
desirable that matters of this importance 
should only be altered by an absolute ma- 
jority, and not towards the end of a Session 
when, perhaps, Members were returning to 
their homes, and a very small number 
might carry such alterations. He was now - 
only contending that the colonial Legisla- 
ture should manage matters in their own 


way. 

Mr. LOWE said, it seemed to him that 
what the noble Lord was contending for 
was not that the colonial Legislature 
should manage matters in their own way, 
but that the present body should fetter the 
action of all future Legislatures, and pre- 
scribe to them the conditions on which they 
should exercise the power intrusted to 
them. It was a matter of practical expe- 
rience that in the case of Canada, the 
most extreme difficulty was found in get- 
ting together the absolute majority re- 
quired. They had to hunt up the Legisla- 
tive Council there from every quarter, and 
were obliged to pass the Bill through two 
or three stages in a single day, in order to 
accommodate one old gentleman who wish- 
ed to get away but whose presence was 
necessary to make up the number required. 
If this condition of an absolute majority 
were the constitution of the colony, it 
might be very well to leave it alone ; but 
why should this Legislature, improvident 
and unsatisfactory as it had proved itself, 
be empowered to tie the hands of all future 
Legislatures in this way. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment, the object of which 
was to get rid of an obnoxious clause in 
the Bill, by which 50,0002. a year was 
to be levied in the colony for religious 
purposes. There was the strongest feeling 
in the colony against this grant; and no- 
thing would go further to sow the seeds of 
religious discord among the inhabitants. Dr. 
Perry, the bishop, stated that the objection 
to the grant was public, unanimous, and 
entire. The bishop himself was opposed 
to it, as were the whole of the Dissenters. 
He believed the measure was carried solely 
by the influence of the nominee Members 
of the Council. He was of opinion that 
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the religions necessities of the colony would 
be amply provided for on the voluntary 
principle. Every persuasion was ready to 
maintain its own form of worship ; and a 
petition signed by 13,000 persons had been 
presented against the grant. The English 
Independents of Victoria had contributed 
24,0001. for the support of their religious 
institutions ; the Free Church had raised 
9,000/. ; the United Presbyterians, 8,0001. ; 
the Baptists, 7,500/:; the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation, 2,000/. ; the Primitive Methodists, 
1,0001. ; the Wesleyan Methodists, 6,0001. 
Where there was such a general disposition 
in favour of voluntary effort nothing could 
goad and vex the people more than to 
saddle them with a compulsory grant. He 
implored the Committee not to fetter the 
colony in this way, but to give it-a chance 
of doing what was right. The time was 
coming, if it had not come already, when 
the only influence we could exercise over 
those countries would be one of opinion. 
Let us seek not to impair this, for we might, 
should reverses overtake this country, have 
to look for succour to those distant colo- 
nies, as an aged parent relied for support 
on his children. 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON said, that, 
although he objected to the clause alto- 
gether, he could not vote against this part 
of it, for he considered the provision made 
for religion a valuable part of the measure. 
He could not concur in the view which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite took of this ques- 
tion, though he quite agreed with them in 
thinking the colonial Legislature had dis- 
played a very liberal spirit in passing this 
Bill, but in no part of their proceedings 
had they done themselves greater honour 
than by making this handsome provision 
for the maintenance of divine worship in 
the colony. He should presently move 
the omission of the clause altogether, but 
upon entirely different grounds to those 
stated by the supporters of this Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield) had totally misapprehended 
the facts when he said that the colonists 
were altogether opposed to the grant for 
religious purposes, and that the measure 
was carried by the influence of the nominee 
Members of the Council. The fact was, 
that on the first division the numbers were 
twenty-nine to ten, and afterwards, upon 
the Vote of 50,0007. in the schedule, the 
numbers were twenty-five to four. If the 
colonial Legislature chose to vote a large 
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sum for the purposes of religious worship, 
he saw no objection to such an application 
of their revenues; but if they thought fit 
at any future time to withdraw that grant, 
it would be in their power todo so. He 
certainly did not agree either with the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) or the 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Miall) in 
thinking that a grant for religious worship 
was in itself so objectionable that the co- 
lonial Legislature should be debarred from 
making it. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, the 
question was whether the future action of 
the colonial Legislature should be cireum- 
scribed. The Legislative Council was to 
consist of one-third nominees, and he 
would put it to the Committee whether, 
that being the case, the real feelings of 
the colonists could be represented? They 
would have no power of rescinding this 
Vote of 50,0007. without sending the Bill 
here, which he thought was an unneces- 
sary difficulty thrown in their way. 

Mr. MIALL said, the noble Lord stated 
that the colonists must be in favour of the 
grant for religious worship, because they 
voted three to one in favour of it. That 
was the strongest argument in favour of 
his Amendment, because all he wanted 
was to leave the colonists free action in 
the matier; and if they were so decidedly 
in favour of the grant, as the noble Lord 
supposed, they would no doubt affirm it. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that by this Bill 
both branches of the Legislature were to 
be elective. The argument of the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. A. Pellatt), 
therefore, did not apply to this Bill, what- 
ever application it might have when the 
New South Wales Bill was before the 
House. 

Question put, “‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 65; 
Noes 40: Majority 25. 

On the Question, ‘‘ That Clause 4 stand 
part of the Bill,” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would now move to omit the clause al- 
together. He hoped that the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) would reconsider the 
wording of this clause, which in its effect 
would be an interference with the desire of 
the colonists themselves. That was a pro- 
ceeding which he considered to be wholly 
unnecessary and impoliti¢ on the part of 
the Imperial Parliament. This clause, 
as it was worded, he contended, would, 
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if adopted, be an interference on the part 
of the Imperial Parliament to nullify a 
measure adopted by the colonial Legisla- 
ture. In the Victoria and New South 
Wales Acts the colonists had very wisely 
and properly adopted certain securities, so 
as to guard against any hasty alteration or 
repeal of those Constitutional Acts. The 
clause which the Government had intro- 
duced into this Bill no doubt respects 
those conditions, but what he particularly 
objected to was the following words in the 
clause—*‘ unless the said conditions shall 
be repealed or altered by the authority of 
the said Legislature.’? He contended, by 
the introduction of those words, that the 
Government were in effect doing away 
with those securities. The noble Lord, 
in reply to the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Miall), said he was unwilling to re- 
move the restrictions which the colonists 
adopted. Now, he (Sir J. Pakington) as- 
serted that this clause did remove those 
restrictions. It seemed to him that, by 
the introduction of this clause, they would 
enable a bare majority in the colonial Le- 
gislature to repeal the conditions set forth 
in the 6lst clause, thereby doing away 
with the restrictions themselves. The 
hon. Under Secretary for the Colonies 


deprecated that House setting itself up 
against the decision of the local Legisla- 


ture. He (Sir J. Pakington) should like 
to know what the meaning of this clause 
was, but that that House was setting itself 
up against the decision of the local Legis- 
lature? In respect to its bearing upon the 
civil list, he would remark that, if the civil 
list be found burdensome to the colony, if 
it be objected to by the colony, or if any 
portion of the constitution be objected to, 
he thought that in a freely-elected Legis- 
lature, such as this would be, there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining the majority 
which this Bill required. As for the ex- 
ample of the United States, which had 
been referred to, it should be recollected 
that the United States very wisely requir- 
ed an absolute majority of three-fourths, 
with the view of guarding against any 
precipitate alteration of their constitution. 
He would appeal to those who were anxi- 
ous to get rid of the securities enacted in 
this measure to say whether they had ever 
heard any expression of opinion in the Co- 
lonies in support of such a view? He was 
most confident that in Victoria nothing of 
the kind had been heard. No portion of 
that colony had ever expressed a desire to 
alter this or any other part of the consti- 
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tution. On the contrary, in the Address 
from the Legislative Council of Victoria, 
which was received here in February, the 
strongest expressions were used to urge 
the Home Government as soon as possible 
to pass this Bill, which had passed the 
colonial Legislature by decisive majorities, 
and which had given general satisfaction to 
the colonists; and there were no grounds 
whatever for supposing that any altera. 
tions in it were desired by the colonists 
themselves. He therefore could not think 
upon what grounds the noble Lord thought 
it necessary to establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent by calling on the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to reverse the decision of the colo- 
nists in a matter interesting only to them- 
selves, and in respect to which the opinion 
of their representatives had been strongly 
expressed. The Committee would be act- 
ing most inconsistently in adopting this 
clause, inasmuch as it was generally ad- 
mitted that the Colonies should have the 
privilege of dealing with their own local 
affairs. Well, this colony had done so; 
by the desire of the Home Government 
they had enacted a constitution for them- 
selves. It was sent home, and now when 
it came before them certain hon. Members 
find a particular clause which did not suit 
their own views, and, forgetting all their 
former arguments, they endeavour to in- 
duce the Imperial Legislature to reverse 
and to do away with that which had been 
adopted by the will of the colonial Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. J. BALL said, he must contend 
that the clause was essential, in order to 
carry out the principle which was recog- 
nised by the right hon. Baronet himself. 
The object of the clause was simply to 
remove any doubt as to the limits of the 
constitution of the colony. This clause 
was absolutely necessary to give life and 
operation to the 61st clause. The clause 
would not have the effect of superseding 
the will of the colony; it would only clear 
up a question arising from Clause 61, 
which otherwise would be left obscure. 
There was no desire on the part of the 
Government to interfere with the wishes 
of the colonists ; and it was only intended 
by the present clause to remove any doubt 
which might arise as to the limit of the 
power of the colonial Legislature, and, by 
making this clear, to avoid any discus- 
sions which might otherwise arise upon 
this point. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that in such a 
case as this he considered that it would 
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be better to have a disabling instead of an 
enabling provision. The colonial Legisla- 
ture had expressed but one opinion upon 
this subject, and that was that they did 
understand their own mind, and wished 
the Imperial Parliament not to interfere 
with their desires. The Government were 
bringing forward a measure which was cal- 
culated to give rise to that which they 
wished to prevent—namely, a collision 
between the colonial Legislature and the 
Imperial Parliament. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was his opinion that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Droitwitch (Sir J. 
Pakington) was under some misapprehen- 
sion in regard to the legal effect of this 
clause. The right hon. Gentlemah seemed 
to think that the 61st section would bind 
the future colonial Legislature. But that 
was not so. The 6lst section was a mere 
brutum fulmen as against any subsequent 
act of the colonial Legislature. There 
was nothing whatever in the section that 
would prohibit anything subsequently in- 
troduced into the colonial Legislature to 
repeal its provisions. The fourth clause, 


however, gave a certain operation to the 
61st section, without which it would have 
no operation at all, The stringency of the 


words was no doubt relaxed by the words 
that follow, namely, ‘‘until’’ and ‘‘ unless,”’ 
but not until the Royal assent had been 
given could any alterations be considered. 
The effect of the 4th clause was to convey 
to the Legislature the power, at a future 
time, of making alterations in the provi- 
sions of the constitution; but the Legis- 
lature would be under the necessity, first, 
of passing a separate and an independent 
Bill, repealing the prohibition contained in 
the 61st section; and after that Bill had 
received the assent of the Crown, then, 
and not until then, would it be able to 
address itself to the question of the al- 
terations. The binding effect of that pro- 
hibition was the simple result of the 4th 
clause now under consideration, without 
which clause the 61st section in the colo- 
nial Bill would be utterly useless for the 
purpose of prohibiting a simple proceeding 
by the colonial Legislature of this nature, 
namely, a Bill being brought in, the first 
clause of which might contain the prohi- 
bition of the 61st section, and the second 
clause of which might propose alterations 
and amendments in the constitution, as es- 
tablished by this Bill. He would, therefore, 
earnestly advise the right hon. Baronet, 
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in view, to withdraw his Motion altogether, 
and leave the matter as it stood. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
not being a lawyer he would not presume 
to question the soundness of the opinion 
expressed by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; but he certainly should have 
thought, as the object of the Bill was 
to enable the Crown to give its consent 
to the colonial Bill, that when the Crown 
had given its consent to the colonial Bill, 
that 61st clause would be binding on the 
colony. He was sorry to say that the ex- 
planation of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not remove his objection, and it 
seemed to him that if words were neces- 
sary in order to remove doubts with re- 
gard to the validity and real meaning of 
the 61st section, the words so added by 
the Government ought to have been added 
in accordance with the wishes of the co- 
lonists, and as to what those wishes were 
therqggould be no doubt. They desired 
that Which the noble Lord the Colonial 
Secretary himself had recognised on a for- 
mer evening as a wise and prudent provi- 
sion, namely, that there should be no light 
and hasty tampering with a constitution 
which had once been adopted. If, there- 
fore, explanatory words were necessary to 
give validity to that wish, and to the 61st 
clause, why did not the Government add 
words to this effect—that a bare majority 
should not reverse the conditions, and that 
those conditions should not be reversed 
except by a majority which was equal to 
that by which the colonists demanded any 
change in the constitution. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the Bill, as it 
now stood, seemed to give the colonial 
Legislature the power of which his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
wished to deprive them; but the matter ap- 
peared at present to be involved in great 
confusion. The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington) taunted them with inconsist- 
ency in not carrying out the will of the 
colonists; but this was not a question of 
the will of the colonists. They must dis- 
tinguish between the colonists and the 
colonial Legislatyre; and it was ridiculous 
to suppose that the colonists would wish to 
put voluntary fetters upon their own powers. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he would suggest 
that if the Government would not consent 
to the whole provision being struck out, 
and it was necessary to give effect to this 
61st section, that the majority should be an 
absolute majority of the colonial Legislature. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he 
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thought the clause carried out the inten- 
tions of the colonists as far as they had 
been expressed. If they agreed to the 
right hon, Baronet’s proposal, they would 
be going beyond what had been done by the 
colony, because, supposing the 61st clause 
remained alone, the future Legislature of 
the colony would have power to repeal that 
clause. He did not think it would be wise, 
after certain restrictions had been enacted 
by the local Legislature, to carry those re- 
strictions further than they had been car- 
ried by the colony. 

SirJOHN PAKINGTON said, he would 
not press his Amendment; but he wished 
to have some further explanation as to 
the necessity for two Acts of the colonial 
Legislature. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
thought it was necessary for the Legisla- 
ture to have two separate legislative mea- 
sures, and that the first, enabling them to 
proceed to the consideration of the ggeond, 
must receive the Royal assent befom# they 
can proceed to consider the second. The 
prohibition must be rescinded before the 
consideration of the alterations could be 
entered upon; and that appeared to be 
the intent of the language and the effect 
of the Bill. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he feared the 
clause would place the colonial Legislature 
in a position of greater ambiguity than 
they were now. 

Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 
5 and 6, being the remaining clauses of 
the Bill. 

The Preamble having been postponed, 
the Committee proceeded to consider the 
various clauses in the ‘‘ Scheduled Bill,’’ 
appended thereto, being the measure sent 
home from the colony. 

Clauses | to 43 inclusive, were agreed to. 

Clause 44 (Boundaries of the Colonies). 

Mr. LOWE said, he must beg the at- 
tention of the Committee, even at that 
late stage, to the provision which they 
were now asked to sanction. By this 44th 
section the Legislature of the colony of 
Victoria enacted that if the Legislative 
Houses of the colonies of New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, or South 
Australia should hereafter petition Her 
Majesty to alter their boundaries, it should 
be lawful for Her Majesty, by any order 
to be made with the advice of Her Privy 
Council, to comply with such petition. 
Now, how could it enter into the mind of 
any man to conceive that the Legislature 
of Victoria could have power to pass such 
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an enactment as this? Could it be main- 
tained for an instant that that clause was 
valid; and, if it was not so, why should it 
be retained in the Bill ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he would 
admit that the clause appeared to be very 
defective ; but, nevertheless, he was not 
prepared to expunge it. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
45 and 46. 

Clause 47 (112,7501., out of the conso- 
lidated revenue voted as the civil list of 
the colony). 

Mr. MIALL said, he should move, as an 
Amendment, that the figures “‘112,7501.” 
be omitted, and ‘‘62,750l.’’ be inserted. 
His object was to render the section more 
in accordance with the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the colonists, who were entirely 
opposed to the indiscriminate endowment 
of all religious denominations. Religious 
grants were highly objectionable in prin- 
ciple; and he, therefore, wished to expunge 
the vote for public worship contained in 
schedule D, part 8 (50,000/.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ one hundred and twelve 
thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
and insert the words sixty-two thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds.” 

Mr. J. BALL said, he did not consider 
the amount excessive, regard being had to 
the value of money in the colony, and the 
fact that the revenue of the colony ex- 
ceeded 3,000,0001. The matter was, 
however, peculiarly one that ought to be 
left to the Colonies to decide. Some per- 
sons supposed that this sum was voted 
for the Church of England in the colony ; 
but that was not the fact, the Legislature 
having voted a certain sum for public wor- 
ship, which was to be apportioned among 
the different religious denominations. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup- _ 
port the Amendment, believing that the 
people of Victoria were really opposed to 
this grant. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the ques- 
tion of religious endowment in the colony 
as a principle was not involved in this 
vote; if it had been, the hon. Gentleman 
would be quite justified in his opposition to 
it. What the hon. Member said was, that 
he was so persuaded of the superiority of 
the voluntary principle, that he would not 
allow the colonists to have any opinion 
on the matter. He said, he had no 
objection to their voting this sum at 
any future time, but he would not ad- 
mit that they now represented the colo- 
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nists. He (Lord J. Russell) had heard of 
the tyranny of the Colonial Office, but 
never before had he heard of such tyranny 
as was involved in this Amendment. The 
effect of the hon. Member’s proposition 
was to take away money which had already 
been voted by the colony, on the ground 
that the Members who had voted it, though 
elected by the colonists themselves, did not 
represent their opinions. The House of 
Commons certainly was not justified in go- 
ing to thatlength. If the people of Vic- 
toria by a great majority had appropriated 
a certain sum for the purposes of religious 
worship it was the duty of Parliament to 
leave that sum in the Bill, and it would be 
in the power of the colonists, if at any 
future time they should be of opinion that 
the voluntary principle was the best, to 
send Members to the Legislature deter- 
mined to get rid of this vote. 

Mr. MIALL said, if the colonists had 
done what was under consideration in a 
proper manner, Parliament would not now 
be asked to sanction it ; and when he was 
asked to say “‘aye’”’ to a proposition from 
which he dissented, he chose, in the exer- 
cise of his discretion, to say “‘no.”” He 
was willing to leave to the colonists the 
fullest power of voting, not merely 50,000U., 
but 50,000,000/., if they liked, for reli- 
gious purposes next year ; but believing 
that the colonial Legislature had exceeded 
the limits of its authority, he considered 
that there was no tyranny in the course 
which he had proposed. 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought the hon. Member misunderstood 
the proposition to which he was asked to 
say “aye,” which was substantially that 
the colonists should be allowed to spend 
their own money in the way they prefer- 
red. It was clear from the numbers by 
which this scheme was supported that the 
elective portion of the colonial Legislature 
was in favour of it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must deny 
that he wished to interfere with the free 
agency of the colonists. When this colony 
was reformed it would be time enough for 
it to say what it would do. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘one 
hundred and twelve thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds,’ stand part of the 
paragraph.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 71; 
Noes 29: Majority 42. 

Mr. LOWE said, he thought he could 
prove to the satisfaction of the Committee 
that this civil list was obtained by fraud 
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and misrepresentation, and that the colo- 
nists themselves, if they were represented 
in that House, would be the first to oppose 
it. Ina letter addressed to him in April 
last by Dr. Thomson, one of the gentlemen 
who settled the civil list, it was stated 
that the schedules of the Bill were extra- 
vagant in the extreme, induced by the 
excited feelings of the time, and accepted 
as a compromise with the Government 
party as the best bargain that could be 
made, the Colonial Secretary having as- 
sured the Legislature that he spoke the 
sentiments of the Duke of Newcastle, and 
that the home Gévernment would send 
back the Bill if it were sent home with- 
out a civil list. That was a false re- 
presentation on the part of the Colonial 
Secretary, because he had seen the Duke 
of Newcastle since the second reading of 
the Bill, and his Grace said he never 
wished there should be any civil list at 
all. Ona former occasion he had shown 
that the expenditure of the colony in 
1853 exceeded the revenue by no less 
a sum than 1,000,000/., and that in 
the autumn of 1854 the estimated ex- 
penditure for 1855 exceeded the esti- 
mated ways and means by 1,800,0007. 
The Government, not the Legislature, set 
to work to pare down the excess, and cut 
it down by upwards of 1,000,000/., reduc- 
ing most of the departments by a third, 
and some by more than a third. He 
therefore considered he was justified in 
inferring that the colonists would, if they 
could, reduce this civil list in equal pro- 
portion. It was better not to pass it at 
all. It was better to send it back to the 
colony for them to deal with it according 
to their reduced means and reduced ideas. 
By doing so the colony would not be with- 
out a civil list, as it had a civil list under 
the Act of 1850, and Parliament would 
not raise the question of vested interests 
between the colony and the Colonial Office. 
To show the extravagant way in which the 
schedule was framed, the gentleman who 
went out as Colonial Secretary, after it 
was determined to give the colony respon- 
sible Government, and therefore with the 
understandmg that he would have no retir- 
ing pension, was removed at the end of 
eighteen months’ service, and was to re- 
ceive by this Bill 5,000/. as indemnity. 
The gentleman who succeeded him, if dis- 
missed after a less period of service—as 
was very probable—would be entitled to a 

nsion of two-thirds of the salary for 
lite. The Governor’s salary was to be 
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10,0002, and 5,0002. for contingencies, 
but he ventured to assert the colonists 


would now consider 7,000/., all included, | 


ample remuneration for that office. The 
principle of mixing up the civil list with 
the constitution was extremely bad, be- 
cause it would be made the means of buy- 
ing votes, and under these circumstances 
he hoped the Committee would reject that 
part of the Bill. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he con- 
sidered the colonial Legislature was the 
best judge of the proper salaries to be 
paid these officers, because they would 


know the duties to be discharged, the | 


value of money, and the price of provi- 
sions and other things in the colony. There 
was one principle which had been recog- 
nised in all these colonies as a fair one— 
that persons appointed to offices on the 
faith of their being permanent, and re- 
moved by the change to responsible Go- 
yernment, should be entitled to some com- 
pensation. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) objected to that principle. He 
could not agree with him, and should 
certainly support the decision of the 
colony. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he considered 
the reply of the noble Lord a conclusive 
answer to the hon, Member’s argument, 
that the Bill had been for an entire year 
before the Government, and the general 
expression of opinion from the colony had 
been one of impatience that there was so 
long a delay in giving effect to their una- 
nimous wishes. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the civil 
list for the colony of Victoria was part of 
the contract between the Crown and the 
colonial Legislature, and that Legislature 
was honourably bound to make such a civil 
list as the cireumstances of the colony re- 
quired. But what the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) objected to was, 
that the whole of the civil list in the 
colony had been obtained by fraud and 
misrepresentation, and that, after the peo- 
ple of the colony had recovered from the 
intoxication of the gold fever, they would 
be the very first to oppose it. He suppos- 
ed they must submit to the clause, but he 
looked forward to a means by a subsequent 
clause to give the necessary power to alter 
the civil list. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the public opinion 
in the golony was not in favour of the civil 
list; and he believed the colonists would 
gladly agree to its reduction. Putting, 
however, this question aside, he had one 
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word to say to the hon, Member for Ber- 
wickshire Mr. F. Scott), who had felt un- 
necessarily offended at some observations 
which he (Mr. Lowe) had made. That 
hon, Gentleman had said that he (Mr. 
Lowe) had shown a very unprofitable and 
wasteful disposition in the expenditure of 
the public money. But he (Mr. Lowe) 
believed that he could show that the hon. 
Gentleman had himself been a party to a 
much more wasteful, a much more useless, 
and a much more improvident expenditure 
when he sanctioned and accepted the pay- 
ment of 500/. to himself as the agent and 
representative of New South Wales in the 
House of Commons. 

Clause agreed to; as were Clauses 48 
to 60 inclusive. 

Clause 61. (Legislature of Victoria may 
not alter the constitution established under 
the Act, or the schedule thereto annexed 
marked D, without an absolute majority 
of the whole number of the Legislative 
Council and Assembly.) 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would move, 
as an Amendment, to leave out the words 
referring to the schedule, sc that the civil 
list might be subject to alteration without 
the proposed restrictions. 

Amendment proposed, in lines 6 and 7, 
to leaye out the words “or in the said 
Schedule hereunto annexed marked D.” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that no 
stipulation had been made by the home 
Government—neither under Lord Aber- 
deen nor Lord Derby—that so large a 
civil list should be adopted as a condition 
for the enactment of the Victoria consti- 
tution, 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
paragraph.” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 84; 
Noes 58: Majority 26. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remain- 
ing Clauses. 

House resumed; Bill reported without 
Amendment. 


NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT 
BILL, 

Order for Committee read, 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4. (No change to be made in the 
Constitution without the assent of two- 
thirds of the colonial Legislature.) 

Mr. LOWE said, he would move to 
omit all the words after the word ‘‘colony” 
in the thirty-fourth line, The effect of 
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the clause was similar to a corresponding 
clause in the Victoria Bill, the only differ- 
ence being that, in the Victoria Bill, no 
change could be made without the consent 
of the majority of the two elective Houses, 
while in the Bill now before the Committee 
it was provided that no change should be 
made without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the two Houses—one nominative, the 
other elective. He also intended to move 
the omission of paragraph forty-two, as 
he thought it was a fair and reasonable 
proposition that what was made by a ma- 
jority should be unmade by a majority. 
He would ask, with what object could such 
a fetter be imposed upon a colony as that 
what was once enacted could not be altered, 
save by a majority of two-thirds of the 
whole? It was a pregnant example of the 
animus with which the Bill was framed. 
If the Legislature were really anxious to 
give the colony a constitution which would 
be satisfactory, why did they tie the hands 
of the local Legislature? He had before 
stated that the question had not been agi- 
ted before the elections, and all the peti- 
tions presented to that House, and also in 
the colony, had been adverse to the propo- 
sition. If the principle of a majority was 


good in this instance, it should apply to all 


cases, but not in one to require a simple 
majority, and in others a majority of two- 
thirds. A majority might be in favour of 
an alteration of the constitution, but not 
such a majority as was required to take 
steps for such alteration. He thought 
future Legislative Councils should be left 
unfettered to change enactments, as future 
Parliaments in this country were to alter 
Acts of preceding Parliaments. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that of 
eight petitions upon the subject presented 
to the House and printed for the informa- 
tion of hon. Members, only two related 
to this subject. Having already expressed 
his opinion on this subject in connection 
with a similar provision in the Victoria 
Bill, he should not go over the same 
ground again. He would only observe 
that the example of the United States of 
America was strongly in favour of such a 
provision. 

Mr. J. BALL said, he wished to correct 
what he believed to be a misapprehension 
among hon. Members. There was a ma- 
terial difference between the present and 
the Victoria Bill. The restrictions in the 
New South Wales Bill did not extend ge- 
nerally to the provisions of the reserved 
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Bill, but simply excluded the constitution 
of the Chambers and the qualifications of 
their members. He thonght those who 
wished to guard a constitutional Legisla- 
ture from rapid changes had reason on 
their side. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought that 
nothing could be more impolitic than to 
sanction the principle of enabling the Le- 
gislative body to restrict the power of the 
country in reforming its own institutions. 
He looked upon the whole course of policy 
which had been pursued with reference to 
this subject with suspicion, and should, 
therefore, support the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

On the paragraph of the Schedule re- 
lating to the appointment of the Legis- 
lative Council, 

Mr. LOWE said, thet his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
observed, that he (Mr. Lowe) had been in 
favour of the principle of an Upper Cham- 
ber. But the question which was agitated 
in the Legislative Council at the time to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred was 
really whether they should have one House 
or two. They never dreamt of the Home 
Government letting them have two elec- 
tive Chambers, and his argument was, that 
if they must have the nominees it would 
be better to have them in a separate 
Chamber, that the infusion would then 
be less obnoxious, If they were really in- 
tended to form a substantial part of the 
Legislature, he would point out to the 
Committee that no materials for such a 
body existed in Australia, because persons 
of the requisite education, who were fitted 
to become members, returned to England 
after acquiring wealth, Ue believed, if 
they established a Chamber of Peers out 
of the only materials they would be able 
to obtain, they would have a large por- 
tion of them passing through the Insolvent 
Court in a few years. In fact, when the 
Act of 1843 came into operation, three 
months had not elapsed before one of the 
twelve nominees went through the court. 
They could not create an aristocracy by 
legislation; the growth of such a body 
must depend on the social condition of the 
country, and the Government must be in 
accordance with that social condition. That 
the proposed measure was a contrivance 
which had been resorted to against the 
will of the people of the colony was testi- 
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fied by the numerous public meetings 
which had been held, and by the petitions 
which had been signed against it, as well 
as by the example of all the other Colo- 
nies, which had unanimously rejected it. 
He knew that by the majority of the 
people of New South Wales the plan was 
regarded with detestation, and, although 
not with any hope of success, he felt it his 
duty to oppose the paragraph. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the Colonial 
Secretary had had this question before him 
so early as 1835. Canada, at that time, 
demanded an electoral second Chamber. 
The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) strenu- 
ously opposed that demand, and the conse- 
quence was, that Canada rebelled. Since 
that period the noble Lord had been obliged 
to yield to every demand which was then 
made by Canada. The interests of the co- 
lony and of England were the same, but 
there was an interest in the colony which 
was neither that of England nor of the 
colony, but of a clique in that country, 
which was favoured by the Colonial Office 
in this. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would divide upon the question, that the 
colony might know that there was a party 
in that House determined, taking warning 
by experience, to confer a constitution 
which should really be in accordance with 
the interests of the community at large. 
He should have thought that the expe- 
rience of twenty years’ discord in Canada 
would have induced the noble Lord to do 
something to prevent similar discord in 
Australia. If he did not do so he would be 
obliged to yield in a pusillanimous manner 
to the demands of the colonists there. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he saw 
it stated, when in Vienna, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in the course of 
some observations which he made with re- 
spect to his administration of the Colonial 
Department, asserted that when he last 
held the seals of that department he had 
provoked the Canadian rebellion. [Mr. 
Rogesuck: I did not say so.] He was 
glad to find that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman repudiated any such statement. It 
was certainly contrary to the fact, and he 
did not expect him to have made it. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman now made 
a representation with respect to Canada 
which was greatly at variance with the 
history of that colony. Canada had been 
divided, most unfortunately, into the two 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. 
In Lower Canada there were two assem- 
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blies—one elected by the people, and the 
other nominated by the Crown. It was 
the opinion of Lord Durham that the only 
thing which prevented the separation of 
Canada from the supremacy of this coun- 
try was the opposition which was made by 
that nominated Legislative Council. He 
(Lord J. Russell) certainly opposed a pro- 
position which, by making both Councils 
elective, would probably have hastened 
that separation. There was another way 
by which it appeared to him that both the 
wishes of the people of Canada might be 
consulted, and the interests of the Crown 
and the maintenance of the British do- 
minions might be secured, and he accord- 
ingly introduced a measure for uniting the 
two Canadas. That measure had been 
attended with complete success—in fact, 
he knew none which had been more suc- 
cessful. All that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman contended for at that time was 
resisted, and we now enjoyed the happi- 
ness of seeing Canada prosperous, and 
united in the most loyal attachment to this 
country. If they now wished for an elec- 
tive Council, that wish might be gratified 
without injury; but it was only the other 
day that the Legislative Council of Canada 
rejected a Bill for that purpose. In pro- 
posing the present measure the Colonial 
Office was only acting in accordance with 
the express decision of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and with a view to the best in- 
terests of the colony. All that it was 
now proposed to do was that which the 
colonists themselves had decided upon, as 
likely to prove beneficial to the colony. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, that some time 
ago that House had given power to the 
Legislature of Australia to alter their con- 
stitution, and the reason why that power 
was given was, he presumed, because the 
existing constitution was considered faulty. 
When that Bill was passed it appeared to 
him that the House relinquished its Im- 
perial functions, and conferred upon the 
colonial Legislature a power which it ought 
itself to have exercised. If it was neces- 
sary to alter the constitution of those co- 
lonies, it was, he thought, the duty of that 
House to make such alterations as seemed 
expedient; but, instead of adopting that 
course, the Colonial Office said, ‘‘ We will 
grant to an already faulty constitution the 
power of acting for the people of the co- 
lony.” The legislative body to which that 
power was granted did not, he maintained, 
represent the opinions of the people of the 
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colony, for, if it had done so, it would not 
have required any reformation. The Go- 
vernment of this country told the Le- 
gislative Assembly to reform itself, and 
that step had led to consequences which 
were now apparent to all. That body 
said, ‘‘ We will have two Chambers—an 
elective Chamber and a nominative Cham- 
ber.” If that Assembly had represented 
the opinions of the colony he should have 
been in favour of yielding to their pro- 
posal, but it by no means represented the 
feelings of the majority of the people of 
the colony. The noble Lord had, in what 
he had just stated, introduced a fallacy, 
and endeavoured to induce the Committee 
to believe that the Legislative Assembly 
had acted in this matter on behalf of the 
people of the colony, whereas, in point of 
fact, it had acted entirely on behalf of 
itself—monopolists endeavouring to pre- 
serve their monopoly. With regard to 
Canada, it was all very well to say that 
all that had been done had been to unite 
the two colonies of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and that the effect of that step 
had proved satisfactory; but what he want- 
ed to know was, if everything which had 
been asked for by the two colonies had 
not been conceded ? - First, the civil list, 
and then, a demand which at the time 
it was made was considered most out- 
rageous—a demand for an elective Coun- 
cil. The noble Lord had been compel- 
led to yield to Canada the demands made 
by that colony in 1835, and what he 
wished to impress upon the Committee 
was, that they should take warning from 
that circumstance, and do at once what, in 
a few years, they would be compelled to 
do. With regard to what had fallen from 
the noble Lord in reference to the remarks 
made by him respecting the rebellion in 
Canada, he could only now say that what 
he had said on a previous occasion was, 
that the noble Lord, as the mouthpiece of 
the Government of the day, had brought 
in a Bill which abrogated the constitution of 
Lower Canada, and it was that Bill which 
induced the colonists to enter into a rebel- 
lion—a rebellion which was, indeed, ulti- 
mately beneficial to the colony, and of 
which the noble Lord ought to have fore- 
seen the consequences; and, in fact, from 
his not having foreseen the consequences, 
he had been compelled to go back from 
principles which he had formerly laid down. 
He therefore asked the Committee not to 
put faith in the noble Lord, who had prov- 
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ed himself an unwise colonial legislator, 
and who had been the cause of much mis- 
chief and misery in Canada—mischief and 
misery which, by the present measure, 
would assuredly be extended to Australia. 
He entreated the Committee not to adopt 
a course similar to that which, in the case 
of Canada, had been adopted by the noble 
Lord, for, if it did, it, like the noble Lord, 
would be ultimately compelled to give way. 
He did not know if the course he had 
pursued met with the approbation of the 
noble Lord, but what he had stated when 
the noble Lord was absent he had now in 
his presence repeated. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
difference was, that that which could not 
be safely granted in the year 1835 and 
1836, it was found might be safely grant- 
ed, and had been safely granted, at a sub- 
sequent period. Long before he (Lord J. 
Russell) was at the head of the Colonial 
Department, or in any office whatever 
under the Crown, there had been disputes 
in the Legislature of Lower Canada, and 
Lord Bathurst, who was then Colonial Mi- 
nister, solved the difficulty, by applying 
the revenues of Lower Canada when they 
had not} been granted by the Assembly of 
Lower Canada. He did not think that 
the question could have been solved in any 
other way than by uniting the two pro- 
vinces; and, by such union, the loyalt y 
and concurrence had been produced whic h 
had made it safe to make those conces- 
sions which it would have been unsafe t o 
make before. With regard, also, to Aus- 
tralia, it would not do to legislate for those 
colonies on the ground that there had been 
petitions and public meetings in favour of 
this course or that, but on some known 
and recognised principle. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield asked the 
Committee not to trust to the noble Lord, 
but, he asked, whom then should they 
trust to? If they were to trust the peo- 
ple of the colony, how could their opinion 
be more clearly expressed than by their 
legitimate organ—their Legislative Coun- 
cil? With regard to petitions having been 
presented against the Bill, out of a popu- 
lation of about 300,000 only about 4,000 
persons had signed those petitions. He 
regretted having said, on a former occa- 
sion, anything that could have been con- 
sidered offensive to the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe). That hon.Gen- 
tleman had adverted to his (Mr. Scott’s) 
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services with respect to the Colonies, and 
he had disapproved them. That he (Mr. 
Scott) also regretted, but he hoped that 
those services, although they at present 
were not approved by the hon. Gentleman, 
would, at some subsequent period, meet 
with his approbation ; for he believed that 
during his connection with the Colonies 
he had spoken upon almost every question 
which had been raised, and had, at dif- 
ferent periods, advocated both sides of it. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he had upon 
all occasions voted for an elective Upper 
Chamber, but in this case he should cer- 
tainly give his vote against the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lowe). He had no means of 
testing the petitions which had been pre- 
sented; but, as far as he could judge, 
public opinion was as much on one side 
as the other upon this question. It was 
too late now to go into the question on 
which side was the preponderance of feel- 
ing—that was a question which ought to 
have been considered in 1850. Power 
had been given by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to the colonial Legislature in that 
year to frame a constitution for them- 
selves, and upon that, however, they had 
acted; it was too late now to turn round 
and say, ‘ We will not confirm that con- 
stitution which you have framed under the 
powers we have given to you.” 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the framers 
of the constitution had attempted to get 
for themselves an hereditary aristocracy ; 
but there was such an indignant shout 
of execration throughout the colony that 
they were obliged to withdraw their pre- 
tensions. He had no hesitation in de- 
claring, after a careful perusal of the de- 
spatches, that the feeling of the colony 
was in favour of an elective Upper House. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
must deny that anything done by the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) had provoked the 
rebellion of 1837. The noble Lord had 
done everything he could for the purpose 
of pacifying the Canadas; and, indeed, 
there had never been any Colonial Secre- 
tary who had given greater general satis- 
faction than the noble Lord had given. He 
trusted the policy of this country would be 
to give to the colony under consideration 
the same government and the same re- 
sponsibility as existed in Canada. Al- 
though he objected to a nominated Upper 
Chamber generally, yet, looking to the cir- 
sumstances of the colony, he would not ob- 
ject to the Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
paragraph 2 stand part of Schedule 1.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 173; 
Noes 36: Majority 137. 

On paragraph 15, relating to the divi- 
sion of the colony into electoral dis- 
tricts, 

Mr. LOWE said, that the gentleman 
who had prepared this constitution, not 
satisfied with having a nominative Upper 
House and a constitution that could not 
be altered unless two-thirds of that nomi- 
native House were willing to commit sui- 
cide, effectually packed the representa- 
tion of the Lower House. He had given 
notice of an Amendment upon this para- 
graph of the schedule, which, however, 
he thought it was hardly worth while to 
move. The electoral divisions of the co- 
lony were most unfair and unequal. Syd- 
ney, which contained fully one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of the ecciony, or some 
50,000 persons, returned only three mem- 
bers, and it was now proposed that another 
should be added to the number; while 
four remote pastoral districts, which could 
not contain above 15,000 inhabitants, and 
which already returned four members— 
one more than Sydney—were now to re- 
turn four additional members, so that there 
would be eight representatives of a popu- 
lation of 15,000, and four representatives 
of a population of 50,000. He wished to 
observe, further, with regard to the civil 
list, that the colonial Legislature had ap- 
pointed certain members of the Govern- 
ment to form a Committee to prepare this 
Bill, and those gentlemen had voted them- 
selves increased salaries to meet the addi- 
tional expense of living. To one of those 
gentlemen the Legislature, in a spirit of 
extraordinary liberality, had voted back 
salary for eight years at the same rate, 
and the retiring salary was fixed at the 
full rate of the salary thus raised. He 
thought it right to mention this circum- 
stance, in order to expose the gross jobbery 
which had been perpetrated. 

Mr. J. BALL said, he thought it his 
duty to state, after the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman, that the present amount 
of salaries of the members of the Admi- 
nistration who could retire was, altogether, 
7,3001. a year, but the amount voted had 
been 5,9007. It was not, therefore, fair 
to say that the increased rate of salaries 
| was to be perpetually maintained. 
| Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the Attorney 
|General and the Colonial Secretary had 
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voted for their own salaries; and he thought 
a more shameful, barefaced, and gross per- 
version of the official privileges was not 
upon record. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
salaries and allowances had been settled 
by the Council without the intervention of 
the officers themselves. 

Mr. LOWE said, that some of the Gen- 
tlemen who had been referred to were upon 
the Committee which @ettled the salaries, 
and they voted their own salaries at the 
full amount. Their salaries were increased 
by the allowances made on account of the 
gold discoveries ; and the Bill gave them 
retiring allowances, calculated, not upon 
the amount of their ordinary salaries, but 
upon this increased rate of salary. 

Remaining paragraphs agreed to. House 
resumed. Bill reported. 


EDUCATION (No. 2) BILL— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (THIRD NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[2nd May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time ;’’ and which Amendment was 
to leave out the word “ now,”’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words 
“upon this day six: months.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON moved that 
the adjourned debate on this Bill should be 
further adjourned until Monday next. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the debate be further adjourned 
till Monday next.” 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, he thought the 
time of the House would be better occu- 
pied in proceeding with measures which 
might be brought to a practical conclusion 
than in resuming a discussion that could 
not lead to any result this Session. If this 
Bill were to be sent to a Select Committee, 
the other two Educational Bills must also 
be sent, and that ought not, in his opinion, 
to be done pro formd, or without a decided 
affirmation of the principle. He therefore 
thought it would be better to discharge the 
Order. He should, therefore, move the ad- 
journment of the debate for three months. 
He should divide the House, and if he fail- 
ed, would repeat his Motion on Monday. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘ Monday next,’’ in order to add 
the words ‘ this day three months,”’ in- 
stead thereof.”” Question proposed, ‘* That 
the words ‘ Monday next’ stand part of tae 
Question.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he 
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agreed that the second reading of such 
a measure as this ought not to be agreed 
to pro formd. As there had already been 
considerable discussion upon this Bill, he 
thought at least a decision upon it should 
be obtained. If, however, the opposition 
which had been offered to this Bill were to 
be repeated on the two others—on which, 
for instance, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
might repeat his long and able speech—it 
might occupy too considerable a portion of 
the time of the House. He thought the 
best plan would be to agree to the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Paking- 
ton), who would then state on Monday 
what course he, upon consideration, thought 
it best to take in regard to the Bill. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the noble 
Lord (Lord Seymour) seemed disposed to 
deal with these three important measures 
in a very summary manner. He (Mr. M. 
Gibson) had introduced one of them, the 
Free School Bill, the second reading of 
which had not even been discussed yet. 
He thought the country would ask why all 
the time had been spent on these Bills, if 
they were now to be got rid of by a Motion 
for an indefinite adjournment. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he considered that 
every Member was pledged to forward a 
measure of education, seeing that at the 
hustings education had been a password of 
every one of them; and he therefore sup- 
ported the Motion of his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend ought to be allowed a few 
days to consider what course he should 
adopt, and would suggest that on Monday 
the noble Lord (Lord Seymour), instead 
of renewing his present Motion, should 
move that the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Bill be discharged. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was of opinion 
that the country would approve the post- 
ponement of the Bills until next Session. 

Sik WILLIAM CLAY said, he should 
support the Motion of the noble Lord, but 
urged him to accede to the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would also ap- 
peal to the noble Lord, to withdraw his 
Motion. He thought the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir W. Clay) might profit by 
the advice which had been given as to. 
the withdrawal of measures which would 
probably take up a great deal of time, but 
were not likely to become law. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. Main 
Question put, and agreed to. Debate fur- 
ther adjourned till Monday next. 
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The House adjourned at half after Ope 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1855. 
Minvres.] Pvsiic Brrts.—2* Accidents on Rail- 
ways ; Nati@nal Gallery, &c. (Dublin). 
3* Weights and Measures. 

RoyratAssent.—Consolidated Fund(£10,000,000); 
Education of Poor Children ; Insurance on Lives 
Abatement of Income Tax Continuance; Eccle- 
siastical Courts ; Stamp Duties Repeal on Ma- 
triculation and Degrees (Oxford); Grants of 
Lands; Public Libraries and Museums (Ire- 
land); Spirit of Wine. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

THe Doxe or ARGYLL said, that he 
should not have troubled the House with 
any observations on this stage of the Bill, 
had not his noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Wrottesley) who was a Member 
of the Commission, proposed to introduce 
a clause, which he (the Duke of Argyll) 
thought an improvement. The Select 
Committee on the Bill, though approving 
of the line measure for scientific purposes, 
were clearly of opinion that end measures 
were to be preferred for general and com- 
mercial purposes ; and the proposed clause 
provided for the legalisation of the latter, 
when constructed, through the agency of 
Orders in Council, without requiring any 
further intervention of the Legislature. 

Lorp WROTTESLEY said, that in the 
restoration of these Imperial Standards, a 
vast amount of highly skilled labour had 
been given gratuitously to the nation by 
Mr. Sheepshanks and Professor Miller of 
Cambridge, the two gentlemen, to whom 
the actual construction of the standards of 
length and weight had been committed by 
their colleagues in the Commission, and 
some public acknowledgment was due to 
them. Various difficulties had arisen dur- 
ing the progress of the work, e. g., in 
fixing upon the material of which the 
standards were to be made, and as to the 
mode of supporting, illuminating, and esti- 
mating the temperature of the bars com- 
pared and in making the comparisons 
themselves; but they had all been suc- 
cessfully overcome. Had not their Lord- 
ships been impatient to listen to the elo- 
quence of the noble and learned Lord op- 
posite (Lord Lyndhurst) he (Lord Wrottes- 
ley) would have detailed some particulars 
of the proceedings of the Commission, 
which he thought would have interested 
their Lordships. He would not, however, sit 
down without informing them, that the se- 
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condary standards in the Exchequer were 
in a state unworthy of the nation, that 
the whole subject required to be carefully 
examined into, and that proper measures 
should be adopted for correcting the evil. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that those 
who had the charge of these measures 
were always ready to listen to any sugges- 
tions for their improvement—and eulogised 
the Dean of Ely, who was a member of 
the Commission. 

Bill read 3. 


ORDER OF THE BATH. 

Lorp VIVIAN wished to refer to an 
answer which he had received to a question 
that he had put on the 7th of May to the 
noble Lord at the head of the War De- 
partment (Lord Panmure) with respect to 
the conferring of the Order of the Bath on 
officers who had distinguished themselves 
in the East. In that answer the noble 
Lord said he deeply regretted the delays 
that had occurred in distributing the higher 
class of rewards ; that, before conferring 
the Order of the Bath, it was necessary (to 
comply with the statutes) that the names 
of those who were to receive it should have 
been mentioned in the Gazette and also in 
a despatch; and that, consequently, he 
had some months ago written to Lord Rag- 
lan, requesting him to send home a de- 
spatch containing the names of those offi- 
cers whom he considered to be entitled to 
receive that distinction. Now, after this 
declaration on the part of the noble Lord, 
he (Lord Vivian) did not conceive that he 
could refer to precedent to show that these 
honours were not given until the termina- 
tion of the campaign. Indeed, that pre- 
cedent was in his (Lord Vivian’s) opinion 
so bad that the sooner it was abandoned 
the better, inasmuch as, according to such 
a system, those who were most deserving 
of such a reward were those least likely to 
receive it, while those who were furthest 
from danger would be those who would 
most probably survive to obtain it. He 
(Lord Vivian) had received a letter from 
Colonel Yea, in which the writer said— 

“To return to the Order of the Bath. Poor 
Egerton was one of those who used bitterly to 
complain of the treatment experienced through 
neglect by the officers commanding regiments, 
and more than once he has said, while pointing to 
Sebastopol, ‘ We shall lose our lives there without 
having the satisfaction of knowing that justice 
has been done us.’ His words were prophetic, 
and I dare say such will be the fate of all of us 
who have not the luck to be wounded only.” 

Lorp PANMURE said, it was true that, 
according to precedent, the honours of the 
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Order of the Bath were not usually con- 
ferred on officers who had distinguished 
themselves in military operations until the 
conclusion of the campaign ; but when the 
gallant services which had been rendered 
during the present war were considered, he 
for one was of opinion that the established 
precedents in the distribution of such ho- 
nours ought not always to be followed. 
He very much regretted the delays which 
had taken place in the distribution of the 
honour of the Bath; but those delays had 
been unavoidable, it being necessary that 
the names of all those officers who were 
deserving of such marks of distinction 
should be included in the same distribution. 
Under these circumstances, it must happen, 
ina war of this description, that many of 
those who had been recommended for such 
honours should fall before they received 
them; and on the present occasion we had 
much to lament, among other cases, the 
death of Colonel Egerton, who fell in bat- 
tle, and who not only distinguished himself 
in the field, but during the distresses en- 
dured by the army in the course of the 
severe winter campaign. Colonel Yea and 


Sir John Campbell were also distinguished 
for the manner in which they had conducted 
themselves in the midst of great difficulties, 


and won the love and affection of those who 
were under their command, and these gal- 
lant officers had also fallen. 


He had no|} 
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hundreds of proprietors, of merchants, and 
of professional men—it may most justly 
be taken as proceeding from the consti- 
tuted authorities as well as the body of the 
inhabitants. And of the numberless peti- 
tions which I have at various times had 
the honour of presenting to your Lordships, 
I can recollect no one that could so truly 
be said to speak the sense of the whole 
community, as this does the sense of the 
most ancient of our settlements in the 
Caribbean Sea, and all but the most im- 
portant and most unfortunate. 

These colonists approach your Lordships’ 
House with a statement of the grievances, 
the evils, the intolerable evils, which they 
suffer from the continuance of the African 
slave trade, and from the measures unhap- 
pily adopted by the mother country nine 
years ago, regarding the produce of West 
Indian agriculture. Their statements re- 
specting the slave trade are brief, clear, 
undeniable, and convincing. Before re- 
hearsing them to your Lordships, let me 
add that we have a pledge for the sincerity 
of their professed opinions against the in- 
humanity of the slave traflic—a pledge 
hardly necessary when we consider the 
great respectability of the petitioners, and 
the high official stations which many of 
| them fill, yet satisfactory as putting an end 
to all doubt upon the subject—I mean that 
their interest entirely coincides with the 





hesitation in saying that Colonel Egerton, | principles they avow. The injury to their 
Colonel Yea, and Sir John Campbell were | property begun by the emancipation, has 
recommended by Lord Raglan for the ho- } been consummated by the continued exist- 
nour of the Bath, and it was a matter of ence of the foreign slave trade, and the 
great regret that they had not lived to! permitted importation of the produce which 


receive the honours they had so well de- 
served of their country. 


THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE WEST 
INDIA COLONIES. 
Lorp BROUGHAM :* I have to lay al 


‘results from it. We had, say they, been 
| with the utmost difficulty struggling under 
| the transition from the slavery to the free- 
|dom of our labourers, when we found all 
our efforts paralysed by the attraction 
which the unlimited supply of slaves affords 


petition before your Lordships, which I had | to capital in rival settlements, and the un- 
the honour of receiving just on the eve of natural amount of the produce extracted 


the Easter recess, and which well deserves 
the attention of this House. It proceeds 
from the colony of Barbadoes, and may 
most truly be said to contain the represen- 
tations and the prayers of all the inhabit- 
ants. Signed by the President of the 
Council, the Speaker of the House of As- 
sembly, the Colonial Secretary, the Colo- 
nial Treasurer, the Attorney and the Soli- 
citor General, many Members of the Coun- 
cil, and Members of the colonial Parlia- 
ment—by the lord Bishop of the diocese, 
Rectors of the Established Church, Minis- 
ters of dissenting congregations, some 


from their labours (it might have been said 
| their torments) by the lash. 

| These unfortunate petitioners recite the 
sad history of the cruel traffic, the scourge 
‘always of Africa, now of the West Indies. 
| They represent that it was abolished nearly 
fifty years ago in the British dominions. 
The first Act was passed in 1807; but 
proved ineffectual, because only pecuniary 
| penalties were imposed, and the slave trade 
| was treated merely as contraband. I reckon 
|it well nigh the greatest blessing that has 
| been bestowed upon me, to have succeeded 
la carrying the Felony Bill, which, treat- 
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ing this execrable traffic as a crime, made 
it punishable like other felonies, and the 
enormity—I will not so far slander honest 
commerce as to call it a trade—became, 
by the law of the land, what it always had 
been by every rule of morality and every 
principle of humanity, a crime of the 
deepest dye. The Act of 1811 was effec- 
tual for its purpose, and Africa, with our 
Colonies, was rescued frdm the scourge, as 
far as our own subjects were concerned. 
Treaties with foreign powers aimed at its 
extinction in their dominions also; and to 
the force of those treaties was added the 
more effectual force of our cruisers; so 
that, as long as the war lasted, the detest- 
able traffic was generally put down. But 
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| taken no steps to suppress it by local mea. 
sures, like those which have proved g0 
| effectual in Brazil. Piracy of the very 
| worst description it undeniably is; and 
| were those who perpetrate it, suffered to 
be treated as pirates, it could no longer be 
carried on by any nation, more than the 
British traffic has been since 1811. But, 
while the same measures are not pursued 
with the criminals who supply Cuba with 
slaves, these petitioners know that all their 
efforts are vain to sustain the competition 
of the Spanish planters, and they call upon 
us to exclude from our markets the produce 
of slave labour, and apply the only power 
which we possess, of at once relieving their 
| distress, and extirpating the traffic encou- 





when peace came in 1815, the same right | raged by our unhappy policy nine years ago, 
of search and seizure no longer was effec- | when, by a gross perversion of the doc- 
tual, and new treaties were entered into, | trines of free trade, we rescived to obtain 


especially with Portugal and Spain. The 
full and stringent provisions of these im- 
portant compacts have, by Spain, never 
been honestly fulfilled—sometimes all but 
openly violated. It appears, by the report 
of the Commissary Judge, Mr. Backhouse, 
that in 1853, there were imported into 
Cuba, from the African coast, 12,500 
negro slaves ; and it is certain that in this 
return there were material omissions ; for 


instance, as many as 2,180 were left out | 


in one month ; but both in that year, and 
in 1854, it is certain that nearer 15,000 
than 12,000 were landed in the island. 
The Brazilian Government affords a strik- 
ing contrast in this respect to that of Cuba. 
The traffic had been carried on to a vast 
extent for many years, and all the efforts 
of our cruisers had failed to prevent it, 
though, no doubt, many captures were 
made. About 50,000 had, one year with 
another, been landed in Brazil. To that 
amount this horrid traffic reached in 1849 
when the Government was resolved to 
adopt effectual measures for suppressing 
it; and next year the importation was re- 
duced to less than a half. In 1851, not 
above 3,300 were landed; in 1852 from 
800 to 1,000; and in 1853, the traftic 
entirely ceased. The extent to which it 
had been carried on for so many previous 
years is unfortunately a proof how insuffi- 
cient all attempts upon the African coast, 
or that of Brazil, have proved, and the 
Cuba traffic which still continues, has given 
the friends of the abolition reason to doubt 
if the efforts of our cruisers can greatly 
diminish, as certainly they cannot extirpate 
it. Meanwhile the Spanish Government 
has refused to declare it piracy, and has 
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| cheap sugar at the heavier cost of piracy, 
and torture, and blood. To that policy I 
will give none of the names which it so 
well deserves, speaking as I do in the pre- 
sence of many who countenanced, and not 
a few who patronised it. But as I began 
by expressing my humble thankfulness for 
having been permitted to carry through 
the Bill of 1811, which declared this in- 
fernal traffic a crime, and consigned its 
| perpetrators to the punishment of felons, 
| so will I close my statement to your Lord- 
| ships by protesting that for all the wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind, would I not have 
had any hand whatever in the dreadful 
measure of 1846. I move your Lordships 
that this petition from those who, next to 
the Africans, have most suffered from it, 
should be Jaid upon your table. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 





FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 
House in Committee (according to order). 
Lorp RAVENSWORTH rose to move 

the omission of the following proviso from 
the 39th clause— 


“Provided also that no ex mption from stamp 
duty other than such as is< ontained in section 8 
of the Act passed in the Session of Parliament 
holden in the 6th and 7th years of the reign of 
His Majesty King William IV., chap. 32, shall 
extend to any benefit building society.” 


He maintained that these building societies 
were entitled to their Lordships’ favourable 
consideration, inasmuch as they were com- 
posed of persons in the humbler classes of 
society, who were anxious to obtain, through 
the means of the societies to which they 
belonged, a small freehold holding, and as 
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large an interest for their savings as they 
could obtain with security, and they had 
hitherto been specially exempted from the 
stamp duty. The manner in which it was 
proposed to deal with them was ill-advised 
and inconvenient, inasmuch as the proviso 
was tacked on to an enactment, the main 
portion of which related to matter of a 
different character; and it was unjust be- 
cause it had been introduced without an 
opportunity being afforded to the parties 
interested to state their case before the 
House of Commons. With reference to 
the privileges of the House of Commons, 
he was able to say, on the highest autho- 
rity, that the omission of this clause would 
involve no infringement whatever of those 
privileges. It was, no doubt, the duty of 
the House of Lords to respect the privi- 
leges of the other House ; but surely, on 
a question of this kind, the House of Com- 
mons was perfectly competent to assert its 
own rights. The object for which it had 
been inserted would be much better ob- 
tairied by a separate Bill, which would also 
have the advantage of being a more con- 
stitutional course. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would not consent, at the mere bid- 
ding of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
deprive any class of the community of the 
advantages which they at present enjoyed. 
The noble Lord then moved that the pro- 
viso in Clause 39, line 19, be struck ont 
from the Bill. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, with respect to 
the question of privilege they could not 
have a higher authority than a noble 
Lord who had so recently come from the 
other House of Parliament; but he be- 
lieved, notwithstanding the assurance the 
noble Lord had given, that their Lordships 
would agree with him in thinking that 
questions of privilege should be touched 
upon but tenderly in that House. With 
respect to the arguments which the noble 
Lord had used in support of his proposi- 
tion, he would first advert to the question 
of fact. The necessity for the proviso had 
arisen out of an adjudication of the Court 
of Common Pleas, by which the privileges of 
members of friendly societies were extended 
to benefit building societies, for whom they 
were not originally intended. The more 
important question, however, was the rea- 
son why the proviso imposed such limita- 
tions. Under the Benefit Building Socie- 
ties Act transfers were exempted from the 
payment of stamp duty up to the amount 
of 150/., but it had been found that the 
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shares of such societies were usually 1201. 
each, paid by instalments of 12s. a month, 
and by the proviso it was proposed to ex- 
tend the exemption to 2401., the amount 
of two shares. By the decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas that exemption 
had been claimed and allowed upon trans- 
fers to the amount of even 1,000/.; and it 
was quite clear that such persons were 
receiving the advantage of an exemption 
which was originally intended to be con- 
ferred upon the provident poor alone.. The 
noble Lord said that injury was done by 
this clause, and that it would prevent cer- 
tain classes who had hitherto enjoyed the 
exemption from continuing to obtain it. 
But there could be no complaint of injus- 
tice being done to them, because, as he 
had shown, they were not the parties ori- 
ginally exempted in the Benefit Building 
Sccieties Act, 

Tue Eart or DERBY thought that the 
reply of the noble Lord to the arguments 
of his noble Friend was hardly any answer 
at all to those arguments, or to the objec- 
tions which he had stated. The grounds 
on which the proviso should not be intro- 
duced in the present Bill were clear and 
manifest. The Bill was introduced for 
what was certainly a very useful object— 
namely, the consolidation and amendment 
of the great variety of Acts affecting 
Friendly Societies, and so far as the Bill 
carried out the original intention with which 
it was introduced, no human being objected 
to it. But it occurred to the Secretary of 
the Treasury during the progress of the 
Bill that there was an opportunity of in- 
creasing the public revenue by introducing 
into it a clause affecting a different class 
of societies altogether, and which were not 
at all mentioned in any of the Acts the 
Bill proposed to consolidate, but which 
depended for their existence on a totally 
different series of statutes—the Building 
Societies Act. Now, when a Bill of such 
an unobjectionable kind was introduced 
into the other House of Parliament, he 
thought it was a very hard thing that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should come 
down to the parties proposing the Bill, and 
say to them that they should not have the 
support of the Government unless they 
would consent to introduce into their Bill 
@ proviso that had nothing whatever to do 
with it. Yet it was under that compulsion 
that the clause in question was introduced. 
The noble Lord had said that the weal- 
thier classes had taken advantage of ex- 
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emptions to which they were not entitled. 
The Building Societies, however, enjoyed 
no exemption with regard to stamp duties 
upon mortgages or transactions of that 
nature ; the only exemption they possessed 
being with respect to the transfer of pro- 
perty, as between the societies and the 
members composing such societies. It 
was only with regard to these transfers, 
which were, so to speak, merely domestic 
affairs, that the Building Societies under 
the existing Act enjoyed an exemption 
from stamp duties. The persons who were 
permitted to enjoy this exemption were 
generally artisans, who were enabled by 
industry and economy to lay aside from 
their earnings some 2/. or 3/. a month, 
which they invested in these Building So- 
cieties. The exemption had been delibe- 
rately granted by the Legislature in order 
to encourage Building Societies, and he 
contended that it was not just, right, or 
fair to the parties, or honest as between 
the Legislature and the industrious classes 
of the country, to take away from them 
exemptions under which they had entered 
into engagements and subscribed money 
to those societies in a Bill professing merely 
to consolidate Acts relating to a totally 
different class of societies. For these rea- 
sons he should support the Amendment 
for the omission of the proviso. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Lord appeared to misapprehend the reason 
why this clause had been introduced into 
this Bill at a late stage of its progress in 
the other House. Under the Benefit Build- 
ing Societies Act stamps upon transfers 
were exempted up to 1501. That conti- 
nued until the fourth clause of that Act 
was construed by the Court of Common 
Pleas with the eighth clause of the Friendly 
Societies Act, and thus the privileges of 
those societies were extended to the benefit 
of the Building Societies, for which they 
were neyer intended. At the time when 
these societies were established they were 
confined within very moderate limits; but 
they had since assumed a more extensive 
character, resembling, in some respects, 
banks of deposit. The Government, there- 
fore, thought the continuance of the ex- 
emption would be attended with consider- 
able injustice ; under these circumstances, 
it was thought proper, when the Bill for 
consolidating the Friendly Societies Acts 
was passing through Parliament, to insert 
a clause which would restore matters to 
their original position ; but representations 
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having been made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the alteration in the law 
would be attended with hardship in certain 
cases, the exemption had been extended 
to amounts of 240J. instead of 150. 

Tue Eart or DERBY observed, that 
there was not a single word contained in 
the Building Societies Act as to the amount 
which should be exempted from taxation, 
On the contrary, the transfer of any num- 
ber of shares was exempted from the ope- 


[ration of the Act if the amount did not 


exceed 150/. each share. By adopting this 
proviso the House would say that a mem- 
ber of any of these societies holding more 
than two shares would be deprived of the 
benefit of the exemption provided in the Act. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE expressed the sa- 
tisfaction he had experienced from seeing 
the growth of the societies in question, 
and the benefit they had conferred on the 
poorer classes, especially in encouraging 
habits of providence and foresight. He 
thought it would be exceedingly injudi- 
cious to take any steps which would tend 
in the slightest degree to discourage them; 
and, with respect to the proviso under con- 
sideration, he quite concurred in the opin- 
ion that it had no right to be in that Bill 
at all. It was not mentioned in any of 
the enacting clauses, nor included in the 
title ; so that the societies had not had any 
notice that their interests would be affected 
by it. He should therefore support the 
Amendment. 

THe Earn or ELLESMERE hoped 
that the noble Lord who introduced the Bill 
would not consider it inconsistent with his 
duty to abandon this proviso. It was said 
that it was not for the advantage of the 
poor, but for the advantage of the rich that 
the exemption should be maintained. That, 
however, was not an argument that ought 
to weigh with their Lordships. Most of 
the large towns throughout the country 
were deeply interested in the question; 
but he believed it would be found that it 
was very seldom that men of extensive 
capital were induced to invest money in 
these societies. At any rate, though the 
matter might be one for inquiry, it ought 
not to be taken for granted without expla- 
nation. If the proviso were pressed toa 
division he should certainly feel bound to 
vote for the Amendment. 

On Question that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause, 
their Lordships divided :—Content 43; 
Not Content 47: Majority 4. 
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DUEE. Bantry 

Northumbeland Bandon 
MARQUESSES, Harrington 

Bath VISCOUNTS. 
Salisbury Bangor 
Drogheda Hawarden 
Westminster BISHOP, 
Winchester. Exeter 

EARLS, BARONS. 
Derby Wynford 
Eglinton Colchester 
Malmesbury Dinevor 
Stradbroke Lyndhurst 
Ellenborough Sondes 
Stanhope Walsingham 
Carnarvon wnes 
Haddington Colville of Culross 
Kingston Redesdale 
Shaftesbury Ravensworth 
Delawarr Polwarth 
Ellesmere Plunket 
Lucan Monteagle 
Powis Lilford 
Talbot Vaux 
Beauchamp Wharncliffe 
Macclesfield Berners 
Leitrim 


Amendments made; the Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next. 


ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS BILL. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, said 
it was a measure of modest pretensions, 
giving to the Executive powers with re- 
gard to Railway Companies to which he 
did not think objection could be made. 
The first clause of the Bill made it com- 
pulsory upon all Railway Companies to 
establish a means of immediate communi- 
cation between the guards and drivers of 
railway trains ; and the mode in which he 
proposed to enforce that provision was by 
inflicting a penalty in any case where a 
Railway Company failed to insure this 
communication in a satisfactory manner. 
He need not tell their Lordships that many 
accidents had happened from the want of 
such a communication, and he thought 
their Lordships would have no hesitation 
in conferring this power upon the Execu- 
tive, particularly as it did not entitle them 
in any way to interfere with the_manage- 
ment of railways, or lessen the responsi- 
bility of directors and managers. The 
next clause gave power to the Board of 
Trade to require a bridge or tunnel to be 
made over or under a railway in places 
where level crossings now existed. In all 
recent Acts of Parliament affecting rail- 
ways the Board of Trade had power to 
require that a bridge should be made if it 
Were thought necessary for the public 
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safety or convenience, but in some of the 
early Acts no such power was conferred. 
The result was, that in cases where level 
crossings existed, and large populations 
had sprung up in the neighbourhood, a 
Railway Company could not be compelled 
to substitute a bridge or tunnel; by this 
Bill, however, the Board of Trade would 
be empowered to interfere in all such cases, 
and a daily penalty was inflicted on Rail- 
way Companies, if within a specified time, 
from requisition made by the Board of 
Trade, a bridge should not be erected over 
the place in question. Another provision 
rendered a Railway Company civilly an- 
swerable for all misfeasances on the part 
of their servants, which at present was 
rather a matter of doubt. By the fourth 
clause, Railway Companies might sum- 
marily proceed against those of their ser- 
vants who left their work, without permis- 
sion from the proper authorities, before 
the time for which they agreed to serve 
had expired, and without having given 
such notice as the terms of their engage- 
ment required from them ; and offenders 
in this respect were made liable to fine or 
imprisonment. With regard to the ques- 
tion of assimilating the law of Scotland as 
regarded managers and directors ofrailways 
to that of England, that point had been 
taken into consideration. In Scotland, as 
their Lordships were aware, the managers 
or directors of a railway might be crimi- 
nally indicted for any omission in providing 
any machinery necessary for safety on their 
railway; but although it might be consi- 
dered prudent by some persons to introduce 
that principle into this country, still there 
were many reasons which rendered it in- 
convenient to do so. In Scotland there 
existed a public prosecutor in the person 
of the Lord Advocate, who, after looking 
through the evidence taken by the Procu- 
rators Fiscal, decided upon what course 
should be adopted. In addition to the 
inconvenience which would arise from there 
being no such functionary in England, he 
was afraid that if it were made easy to 
institute criminal proceedings against di- 
rectors and managers of railways in this 
country persons of eminence would be de- 
terred from accepting those positions, and 
directors of railways would become of a 
less eminent character than they at pre- 
sent were. 

THe Marquess or WESTMINSTER 
asked whether some means of communica- 
tion between the passengers and guards 
should not also be established ? 
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Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY re- 
plied, that he did not propose to prescribe 
any particular mode of communication be- 
tween the driver and the guard. All rail- 
ways should be required to provide an 
effective mode of communication. If the 
Board of Trade were not satisfied that the 
method of communication adopted by any 
company was effective, it would be in the 
power of the Board to instruct the Attorney 
General to commence proceedings against 
the company. 

Eart FITZHARDINGE wished to state 
that there could be no difficulty in effecting 
the required communication, because such 
a communication had already been esta- 
blished on the South Western Railway, 
and had proved most effective. 

Bill read 24, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Thursday 
next. 


AUSTRIA AND THE WESTERN POWERS 
—THE TREATY OF DECEMBER 2, 1854, 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I rise, my Lords, 
to call the attention of your Lordships to 
the Treaty of the 2nd of December, 1854, 
and the recent Conferences at Vienna, 
with reference to the Position of Austria 
in her Relation to the Allied Powers ; and 
to endeavour to obtain from my noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Clarendon) 
some explanation and some satisfaction 
with regard to this subject. I know that 
I may be told that this is a very delicate 
subject—that it is a subject of great im- 
portance and one which must be treated 
with very great caution ; but, my Lords, 
as I intend to confine myself to a mere 
statement of facts, I do not consider that 
any inconvenience can arise from this dis- 
cussion. Every person conversant with 
the state of affairs in the East must be 
aware that both Prussia and Austria, and 
more particularly Austria, have a deeper 
and more immediate interest in the results 
of the aggression of Russia than either 
of the Western Powers ; and, my Lords, 
there can be little doubt that, had those 
two Powers acted in concurrence with the 
Western Powers with activity, energy, and 
decision, in the early period of these dis- 
putes, the effect would have been to restrain 
the proceedings of Russia, and this country 
would not have been involved in this un- 
happy war. I confess, my Lords, that, as 
far as relates to Prussia, I have no con- 
fidence that any act of co-operation with 
us will take place on her part. I know 
well the history of the last war between 
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Turkey and Russia, and I observed the 
conduct of Prussia at that period, and | 
observed her subserviency to Russia; so 
great, indeed, was it that she could 
scarcely be considered in the light of an 
independent Power. But with respect to 
Austria I entertained different expecta- 
tions. The fact that there was a great 
military Power, presided over by a young 
and spirited monarch, deeply impressed 
with the injustice of the proceedings of 
Russia, and fully convinced of the great 
interests he has at stake in this contest, led 
me to hope that some active assistance and 
co-operation might have been displayed in 
that quarter. However, it appears that 
cautious and timid counsels have prevailed, 
and I regret to say that I consider the 
inactive position of Austria in these pro- 
ceedings as partaking in some degree of a 
state of humiliation. I have asked myself 
several times, to what are we to attribute 
this inaction on the part of Austria? I 
ascribe it, as I believe every man must do 
who looks at the state of Europe, to her 
peculiar position, and I trace that position 
to one of the most lamentable events—one 
of the greatest political crimes of modern 
times—I refer to the partition of Poland 
—to the successive partitions of Poland, I 
should say—in which Austria was un- 
fortunately an accessory, and in the spoils 
of which she participated. What, my 
Lords, has been the result of that transac- 
tion ? Three-fourths of the extensive terri- 
tory of Poland, with its numerous popula- 
tion, has been incorporated in the Russian 
empire; and her last acquisition — viz., 
that of the Duchy of Warsaw, has pushed 
her forward in an advanced position in 
Europe, pressing upon Central Germany, 
and dividing the dominions of Prussia from 
those of Austria. She has pursued her 
ordinary course of policy with regard to 
this territory,—namely, by constructing in 
this advanced position a series of the most 
formidable fortresses along the banks of 
the Vistula and also a second line of 
fortresses on other points, not for the ob- 
ject of defence only, but with the view of 
availing herself of the first favourable 
opportunity of continuing her aggressions 
in that direction. Any one who looks at 
the map of Europe, and takes into con- 
sideration the facts I have stated, will 
agree in what was said, I believe, in an- 
other place by a noble Lord—viz., that 
the position of Russia which I have now 
described is a standing menace to Ger- 
many, and particularly te Austria, corres- 
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ponding with her menacing attitude in the 
fortress of Sebastopol with respect to the 
Turkish Empire. My Lords, I admit that 
Austria could not have taken an active 
part in military operations against Russia 
without incurring considerable risk to her- 
self in consequence ; but, then, risk must 
be encountered where great interests are 
at stake, and great objects are to be at- 
tained; and I do not believe that by her 
policy of delay and postponement Austria 
has at all improved her position, On the 
contrary, it has struck me from the begin- 
ning that Austria never can have a better 
opportunity of vindicating her own rights 
and encountering the dangers to which I 
have referred than by entering into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Western Powers—a course which has been 
open to her ever since the commencement 
of this contest. I do not mean, my Lords, 
to imply that we have derived no advan- 
tage whatever from the position assumed 
by Austria. On the contrary, the large 
army which she placed in Galicia and along 
her other frontier has occupied and detain- 
ed a proportionate force belonging to Rus- 
sia, and this is an advantage which we have 
felt during the whole of the war; but I am 
sorry to see at this moment symptoms and 
appearances which lead me to believe that 
this advantage will not be continued, and 
that at no distant period we shall find a 
great diminution of the forces of Austria 
on her own frontier, and a corresponding 
opportunity thereby afforded to Russia to 
liberate her troops, and employ them in 
any operation she may undertake against 
the allies. My lords, although we have 
obtained no active assistance from the 
policy adopted by Prussia or Austria, we 
have nevertheless had their moral support, 
which is certainly a great advantage. As 
far as relates to Prussia, I believe that the 
moral support we have received from that 
Power, we owe not to the disposition of the 
Government, but entirely to the strong 
feeling of the people of that country, who 
are no supporters of the humiliating course 
which their rulers have pursued, in favour 
of our cause. The moral support of the 
Government of Austria, on the other hand, 
Iam paspendes, has been sincere, earnest, 
straightforward, and consistent, and has 
arisen from a deep sense of the injustice 
of the conduct of Pacag and from a firm 
conviction of the interest Austria has in 
restraining the ambition and checking the 
aggressions of that Power. My lords, it 
18 to the proseaols that I refer when I speak 
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of the moral support that we have received 
from these two States, those protocols be- 
ginning as far back as the month of De- 
cember, 1853, and extending down to the 
month of May last year. They are four 
or five in number, and they characterize in 
the strongest terms the injustice of the 
proceedings of Russia. They at the same 
time declare, in very forcible language, 
that the object of the alliance of the Four 
Powers is to procure, in the first place, the 
evacuation of the Principalities, and, in 
the next, to secure the independence of 
the Sultan and the integrity of his domi- 
nions, Such are the objects to which the 
protocols are directed. I have said that 
these documents go down to the month of 
May last. About that time it would appear 
as though Austria had a feeling that she 
was not acting a bold and decided part, 
and that she was determined, therefore, to 
take a step in advance. Towards the close 
of that month, or early in June, she re- 
solved on making a demand upon Russia 
to evacuate the Principalities. That de- 
mand was made in very strong terms, with 
something like an intimation that if it were 
not complied with, Austria would resort to 
forcible means to secure this object. Now, 
your Lordships are not to suppose that this 
demand was altogether a departure from 
the cautious course which Austria had 
before pursued. Indeed, the circumstances 
in which this demand was made, show that 
it was still a continuation of her previous 
policy. At this time, the Russian army in 
the Principalities had suffered greatly from 
disease—they had been defeated in several 
encounters by the Turks—they were press- 
ing, not very successfully, the siege of 
Silistria—the allied troops had advanced 
to Varna—there was then a large French 
force at Adrianople—and it was in this 
state of affairs that Austria for the first 
time made the demand to which I have 
referred. That cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered as any departure from the abste- 
mious and cautious policy she had before 
adopted. But, my Lords, what followed ? 
Austria having made this demand, Russia 
refused to accede to it, not in distinct 
terms, but by conduct amounting to a re- 
fusal. Well, what course did Austria then 
pursue? Did she immediately carry into 
effect any attack upon the Russian forces ? 
Did she attempt to enter the Principalities ? 
Far from it. She abstained from doing any- 
thing for a period of several weeks; and it 
was only when the siege of Silistria had 
been raised and the Russian army was in 
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retreat, and when Russia herself had served 
a notice that she would within a certain 
time leave the Principalities and retire 
behind the Pruth, and there act only on 
the defensive, that Austria ventured to 
cross her boundaries, and, without opposi- 
tion or the firing of a shot, took possession 
of the Principalities, for which purpose she 
had previously made a treaty with the Porte. 
Now, mark what afterwards happened. 
Russia, with great skill and great political 
address, had said that she would act on the 
defensive, a declaration which can only be 
interpreted as equivalent to a proposition 
to the Austrian Government to act the part 
of a neutral at that point; and that pro- 
position was practically acceded to and 
accepted by Austria. And what was the 
consequence of Russia’s retiring beyond 
the Pruth? Why, that the whole of the 
Russian army—the army of Bessarabia, 
which had retreated from the Principalities 
—were set free to act against the allies in 
the Crimea, and have acted against them 
with effect, their motions being so rapid 
that, according to the statement of a noble 
Duke made in this House, they marched 
at the rate of forty miles a-day, availing 
themselves of all the facilities afforded by 
Odessa; and the Russian armies in the 
Crimea were thereby increased to such a 
degree that our position became extremely 
dangerous there. It is not my intention 
to make any statement of what hap- 
pened after Austria had taken possession 
of the Principalities, because I am not 
sufficiently conversant with the facts to be 
able to state every public act of hers there. 
I may observe, however, that when the 
armies of a friendly Power enter into a 
country for the purpose of protecting it, 
the first duty of that Power is to take 
care that the strictest discipline is main- 
tained in her armies, and to prohibit all 
violence either to property or to person. 
Now, my Lords, there have been surmises 
—whether they are correct or not I will 
not undertake to say—that this principle 
has not been strictly adhered to during the 
time that Austria has occupied the Princi- 
palities. By the treaty between Austria 
and Turkey it was provided that all the 
privileges of the inhabitants of Wallachia 
and Moldavia should be scrupulously re- 
spected, but I understand—and my noble 
Friend opposite will be able to correct me 
if I am wrong—that, so far from that sti- 
pulation having been adhered to, martial 
law has been proclaimed throughout the 
Principalities by the Austrian generals. I 
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pass this over, however, because it forms 
no part of my argument, and because, as I 
said before, I am not sure whether the in- 
formation which I have received upon these 
points is perfectly correct. It was about 
the middle of the month of August that 
Austria took possession of the Principali- 
ties; she remained there perfectly undis- 
turbed by Russia, and while we were 
struggling in the Crimea in support of 
the common cause—while we were shed- 
ding our blood and spending our treasure 
for the attainment of an object in which, 
as I have stated before, Austria was much 
more deeply interested than ourselves— 
Austria was quietly establishing herself in 
the Principalities, spinning, as I may say, 
innumerable notes, memorials, and letters 
addressed to Prussia and the different Ger- 
man Powers, and weaving a complication 
of negotiations, compared with which all 
the entanglements of our Court of Chan- 
cery, even in its worst state, would be 
models of simplicity and straightforward- 
ness. In this state affairs continued until 
the 2nd of December, when the treaty to 
which I am about to call your Lordships’ 
attention was signed by Austria and the 
Western Powers. That treaty appears to 
me to be a most singular document. So 
far as relates to the obligations imposed on 
the Western Powers it is distinct and per- 
fectly intelligible; but when we come to 
consider the obligations which it imposes 
upon Austria it is vague, indefinite, and al- 
most unintelligible. The stipulation which 
is binding upon the Western Powers is, 
that in case Austria should be attacked by 
Russia we should immediately engage with 
her in an offensive and defensive alliance. 
Nothing can be more distinct and precise 
than that engagement; but, on the other 
hand, it is stipulated that, in the event of 
peace not being concluded before the end 
of the year upon the basis of the Four 
Points it so often referred to, then that 
Austria will—what ? Take up arms and 
join the allies? No; but deliberate with- 
out delay with the allies upon effectual 
means of attaining the objects of the al- 
liance. Now, my Lords, what the precise 
meaning of those words may be I will not 
undertake to say; but this I will say, that, 
according to my interpretation of them, 
they must mean that Austria will concert 
with the allies upon active measures to 
give effect to the alliance, and that she 
will take an active part in the application 
of those measures. Any interpretation 
short of this would be manifestly absurd, 
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and that I am supported in this interpreta- 
tion by France and by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment I think I can undertake to show. 
In The Moniteur of the 16th of April I 
find a passage to this effect, with respect 
to the treaty of the 2nd of December— 

“In fact, if these negotiations should fail, 
Austria, whose alliance would become an offen- 
sive one, would enter into armed action, and the 
weight of her sword would soon obtain by war 
what her infiuence could not effect in the confer- 
ence. The allied Powers know that if Austria 
does not succeed in this noble effort of her Euro- 
pean patriotism, she will fight resolutely with 
them. The adhésion of the Western Powers to 
an honourable and possible peace—having, as a 
consequence, the support of Austria in a neces- 
sary and legitimate war—is an act counselled by 
wisdom, and will be approved by public opinion.” 
Nothing can be more marked and distinct 
than this language, nothing can show more 
clearly the interpretation put by the French 
Government on this clause of the treaty. 
It amounts to this, ‘‘ If peace is not con- 
cluded upon terms based upon the Four 
Points, Austria will immediately co-operate 
with the allies.”’ I have also the authority 
of the Secretary of the Colonies for my in- 
terpretation. In a speech delivered at the 
commencement of the Session, he thus ex- 
pressed himself— 

“T understand the meaning of that article— 
certainly as not containing anything very precise 
in itself—I understand, however, the meaning of 
that article to be that, if England and France 
shall propose conditions of peace which are in 
conformity with the four bases, and which seem 
to Austria to come within the terms of those 
bases, and if Russia shall refuse her assent to 
such treaty of peace, then Austria will no longer 
hesitate, but take part in the alliance against 
Russia.”—[{3 Hansard, exxxvi. 220.] 

I think, therefore, that the Governments 
of France and England have put on this 
vague clause the interpretation which I 
put upon it, and which I maintain is the 
only sensible explanation which can be 
given of the terms in which that clause 
is framed. This brings me to consider what 
has since taken place, and what are the 
consequences of the position and conduct of 
Austria. Russia consented, after some ex- 
planation, to enter into a negotiation on the 
basis of the Four Points; it would follow, 
therefore, that if, as-the result of that 
negotiation, peace were not concluded with 
Russia from any disinclination on her part 
to accede to terms founded on those Four 
Points, Austria would be obliged to take 
an active part in the war in conjunction 
with the allies. The negotiation com- 
menced, and I must say—and I am ha 

to be able to say it—that Count Buol, the 
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Austrian Plenipotentiary, acted throughout 
the discussion of the Four Points with the 
utmost fairness and candour. He dis- 
cussed those points along with the allies 
with great force, with great candour, and 
with great judgment. I am not going 
to enter into any discussion of those points ; 
it is not necessary for me to do more than 
to refer to the results. It was proposed 
on the part of the allies to limit the forces 
of Russia and Turkey in the Black Sea. 
What was the answer of Russia? She 
peremptorily refused to entertain any such 
proposition. ‘‘ We will not,’’ said her Pleni- 
potentiaries, ‘‘ consent to limit the strength 
of the navy of Russia in the Black Sea by 
treaty, or in any way whatsoever.”’ Count 
Buol expostulated—he argued the case— 
but the Russian Plenipotentiaries adhered 
to their decision. They then made counter- 
propositions, which were stated by Count 
Buol to be wholly unsatisfactory, and not 
at all calculated to lead to any fair terms 
of peace on the basis of the Four Points. 
You have, therefore, the decision of Count 
Buol as to the satisfactory nature of the 
proposition which was made by the allies, 
and refused by the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiaries, and you have him, on the other 
hand, declaring that the Russian counter- 
proposal, which was objected to by the 
allies, was insufficient, and did not carry 
into effect the basis of the Four Points. 
In the very last clause of the papers laid 
upon the table—I mean those which ter- 
minate on the 26th of April—Count Buol 
declares, in precise terms, his opinion that 
the proposition made on the part of the 
allies was a reasonable and proper mode 
of settling peace upon the basis of the 
Four Points, and that the proposal of 
Russia was wholly insufficient. Nothing 
could, then, appear to be more clear or 
precise. Russia had refused, according to 
Count Buol, that which was reasonable 
and proper; and Austria, therefore, ac- 
cording to the interpretation which I put 
on the clause I have referred to, was 
bound to take active measures in unison 
and concert with England and France. 
But those who come to this conclusion 
are not aware of the resources of German 
diplomacy and German negotiation. After 
the lapse of some time another meeting of 
the conference was held, and a proposal 
was made by Austria, which she said she - 
considered would be satisfactory both to 
Russia and to the allies. Now, I am 
aware that there are persons who say that 
Count Buol must have known that the 
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allies never could accede to that propo- 
sition, though I do not say so. Again, 
I am aware that there are persons who 
say that Austria, knowing that that pro- 
position could not be acceded to by the 
allies, must have made it with the view 
of sliding out of the obligations of the 
treaty of December 2. I make no such 
charge. Iam bound to think Count Buol 
an honourable man, but such a course of 
proceeding would be disgraceful. Yet the 
position of things is very extraordinary. 
Let me direct attention to the proposition, 
and compare it with the propositions de- 
cided upon in the previous conferences. 
The proposal was, that Russia and the 
Porte should agree together as to what 
should be the amount of the naval forces 
reciprocally to be maintained by them in 
future in the Black Sea, and that that 
amount should not in any event exceed the 
number of vessels then afloat. But Russia 
had already, during the course of the ne- 
gotiation, said in most distinct terms that 
she would not submit to any limitation of 
her naval strength in the Black Sea by 
treaty, or in any other manner whatever. 
The French negotiator, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, was very anxious to conciliate, as 
far as possible, the Russian negotiators, 
and he said that the proper way then would 
be to pursue this course : —Let the Russian 
and Turkish Plenipotentiaries settle be- 
fore the conference the amount of naval 
foree to be reciprocally maintained in the 
Black Sea; let them draw up a paper on 
the subject, sign it, and affix it to the 
treaty, and let that paper be considered 
part of the treaty. Russia refused to 
accede to that suggestion ; but then Russia 
made this proposal—that she would nego- 
tiate with Turkey out of the congress, 
and without the allies. That proposition 
was replied to by the Ottoman Plenipo- 
tentiary with a direct refusal; he said 
Turkey could not do so, having entered 
into a treaty with the Allied Powers, by 
which she bound herself not to negotiate 
with Russia except in concert with them. 
How was it possible, then, after these 
propositions had been considered, discuss- 
ed, and determined, and after the con- 
ferences had been entirely closed on the 
26th of April, and the negotiators had 
said that all their powers were exhausted, 
and were taking their leave—how was it 
possible for Austria to imagine, under such 


circumstances, that the Allied Powers | 


would consent to renew the conferences ? 
Such a course would have been so idle and. so 
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perfectly fruitless that I think the Western 
Powers were justified in rejecting it, and 
that they could not have adopted any 
other step. Therefore, there is some plau- 
sible ground for believing — though I 
do not believe it — that Austria, with 
all her skilfulness in negotiation, framed 
this last proposal, knowing that it could 
not be acceded to, in order that its 
rejection might serve as a decent pretext 
for sliding out of the obligations of the 
treaty of December 2. In what position, 
then, do we stand in respect to Austria ? 
Is the treaty of December 2 binding on 
her or not? We have for two years been 
going on hand-in-hand with Austria, con- 
sulting her on all occasions, yielding to her 
advice, and deferring to her counsels, and 
hoping that the time would arrive when she 
would take active measures in co-operation 
with the allies. We have from time to 
time been disappointed, and now, in this 
last stage, we appear to be deserted, and 
left by her to our own energies and our own 
resources. There is a popular story among 
sailors of a mariner who saw what he con- 
sidered a friendly flag in the distance; he 
altered his course and steered towards it, 
when all at once the strange ship disap- 
peared and showed herself in another quar- 
ter of the horizon ; the mariner then shifted 
his course and pursued the vessel, until she 
finally disappeared, leaving the mariner in 
an unknown sea, surrounded with rocks 
and quicksands, to his own energies and 
resources. I will not mention the name 
given to this strange vessel, as it might be 
considered personally offensive, but such 
has been the way in which Austria appears 
to have acted towards the allies. I believe 
that Austria has now entered inte a silent 
understanding with Russia; that in pur- 
suance of it she has withdrawn her forces 
from the frontiers of Galicia and other 
places, and that those two Powers have 
come substantially to a neutrality treaty. 

I now wish to say a few words with 
respect to the manner in which the nego- 
tiations at Vienna have been conducted. 
A noble Viscount in the other House is 
said to have complimented the Plenipoten- 
tiary who represented this country, upon 
the great talent he had displayed in those 
conferences. Now, no person entertains a 
higher opinion of the talent of the noble 
Lord, our Plenipotentiary, than myself. I 
never knew a man, involved in difficulties 
and perplexities, extricate himself from 
them with more address and dexterity than 
that noble Lord, and I do believe that the 
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noble Lord would voluntarily place himself 
in situations of difficulty in order to exhibit 
his skill in escaping from them. However, 
whatever talent the noble Lord displayed 
on the occasion, I am bound to say that 
the only Power that has obtained any ad- 
vantage from the negotiations is Russia. 
Prince Gortchakoff said that the first two 
points out of the four were German points, 
and the only points on which Germany 
ought to be called on to make sacrifices. 
These two points were discussed at the 
beginning of the conferences, when every- 
thing went on with the utmost smoothness 
and calmess between the negotiators, and 
those two points were settled and agreed 
on to the satisfaction of all parties. What 
happened afterwards? The third point 
then came on the tapis, when Lord John 
Russell, with great suavity of manner, 
proposed that Russia should take the ini- 
tiative. Prince Gortchakoff saw his ad- 
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vantage, and said he had no power to make | 
proposals, and must refer to his Court for | 
instructions. That was an operation which | 
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more lively and active Gaul, the cool Eng- 
lishman, and the sly and silent Turk on 
the one side, and on the other the wily 
Russian; and yet the Russian won the 
race from the field. After eighteen days 
had elapsed the conferences recommenced. 
I have stated that the utmost courtesy had 
marked the proceedings of the conferences, 
but although they were apparently con- 
ducted as before with the utmost courtesy 
and smoothness—although the same out- 
ward show of courtesy and politeness was 
maintained, it was evident that there was 
a change, and there was an undercurrent 
of sneers and sarcasm. Allusions not 
very flattering were made to the English, 
as to the seizure of Aden, observations as 
to a supposed desire of France to make a 
descent upon Tunis, and of backwardness 
to undertake operations on the part of 
Austria—all these oozed out from time to 
time—and there was an air of triumph 
visible throughout the subsequent nego- 
tiations on the part of Russia. 

I shall now draw the attention of your 


consumed considerable time, and eighteen , Lordships to a consideration of the propo- 
days elapsed beforean answer was obtained, | sitions that were discussed by the nego- 
How were those eighteen days employed ? | tiating Powers, and I will say this—that, 
Through the medium of Prussia and other | according to the best of my judgment and 
channels, communications were made to opinion, none of the propositions made by 
the lesser Powers of Germany, represent- | the allied Plenipotentiaries at the confe- 


ing that Russia had conceded everything | 
in which they were interested—including 
the protection of the Provinces, and the 
free navigation of the Danube—and that 
there was no reason why troops should be 
levied, why they should enter the field, or | 


rences were worth the paper on which 
they were written. I think the proposition 
on the part of the allies to reduce the naval 
power of Russia in the Black Sea, with a 
corresponding reduction on the part of Tur- 
key, was one that never could be substan- 


that expense should be incurred for these | tially carried out. There would have been 
purposes. And this was followed up by | temptations at all times to evade it; it would 
distinct communications from Russia, in have produced continual quarrels, which 
which she said in effect, ‘‘If you will | ultimately would have terminated in war. 
remain quiet, and not take any part in this; When the noble Lord who represented 
controversy, whatever may be the result| England at the conference referred, as 
of the conferences, I will adhere to all the I think unfortunately, to the Treaty of 
engagements which I have already made.”’ Utrecht and the destruction of the fortifi- 
Then, was I not correct in saying that | cations of Dunkirk—when he alluded to 
Russia had gained in these controversies | that, I think he might have received from 
advantages beyond all price? For we well that treaty a little hint as to what was 
know that the lesser Powers had ceased to | likely to be the result of the accession of 
make any preparations to assist Austria, | Russia to the proposition made by the 
and we know that Austria has never con-/| allies. That treaty was always meant to 
sidered herself safe in taking up arms! be evaded; it was evaded, in the most 
unless she were backed and supported by marked manner: it gave rise to continual 
the lesser Powers. Iam authorized, there- | disputes, and nothing was eventually gain- 
fore, in making the statement which I have | ed by it. I think the example urged by 
made. It is tobe remembered that at the the noble Lerd at the conference must 
conferences the Plenipotentiaries on the have satisfied them that no great reliance 
part of the allies were as four to one could be placed on the execution of that 
against Russia. There was, in the first article. As to the counter-propositions of 
place, the slow and cautious Austrian, the | Russia, they were quite wide of the mark, 
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and I think the Russian diplomatists must 
have laughed in their sleeves when they 
laid them before the Conference. After 
those conferences had terminated every 
one was in darkness as to what was going 
on at Vienna. That possibly might have 
arisen from some offer made after the noble 
Lord left Vienna: as when ‘‘ some great 
actor leaves the stage,” all eyes were 
turned on what would follow, but nothing 
definite could be learnt. 

I shall now say a word or two on our 
present position and future prospects. Let 
us understand in what position we are now 
placed. The objects of the war are clear 
and distinct. It has been stated over and 
over again that it was to secure the inde- 
pendence of Turkey and the integrity of 
her dominions; and we have been told 
over and over again by all the leading 
Members, both of the late and of the pre- 
sent Administration that no peace will be 
satisfactory, nor shall we conclude any 
peace, except in a case of extreme neces- 
sity, unless these objects are attained. I 
do not wish, upon this point, that there 
should be any doubt upon your Lordships’ 
minds, and I will refer, in the first place, 
to what was stated on this subject by the 
noble Earl who was at the head of the late 
Government. Your Lordships will recol- 
lect that some dissatisfaction was expressed 
at an explanation given by the noble Earl, 
and that, in consequence, he came down 
to the House two or three days afterwards 
to give a fuller explanation. He then ex- 
pressed himself in these terms— 

“This we can say, that the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish empire must be secured 
—effectually secured ; that security must be taken 
for the permanent independence and integrity of 
Turkey, so far as we can, from Russia. That is 
the real object from which we must not depart : 
we must by some mode obtain this object, and 
without it peace will be impossible.” [See 3 Han- 
sard, exxxiv. 647.] 

Such are the precise, specific, and strong 
words used by the noble Earl. My noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Clarendon) 
repeated them on more than one or two 
occasions, and stated that if peace were 
obtained without being based on the inde- 
pendence of Turkey and the integrity of 
her dominions it would be only a hollow 
truce, leading to new complications and to 
anew war. The noble Lord who was the 


leader of the other House of Parliament 
(Lord J. Russell), stated the same thing 
over and over again in very distinct terms, 
and made use of those remarkable expres- 
sions when alluding to the army before 
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Sebastopol. I have not found that any 
Member of the late Government dissented 
from these opinions. I consider, there- 
fore, that they are all, according to the 
principle of the constitution, not having 
dissented, bound by them. I confess, 
therefore, the surprise, nay, almost the 
astonishment, with which I have observed 
the course pursued by the four respected 
Gentlemen who have left the Cabinet of 
the noble Viscount. No man can admire 
more than I do the extraordinary eloquence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford, the great ad- 
ministrative talents of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet lately at the head of the Admiralty, 
and the respectable talents of the other 
two Gentlemen who retired with them. 
But I must say that I do not regret—on 
the contrary, I rejoice—that they have 
retired from the Cabinet. With all their 
talents, they do not appear to me to pos- 
sess that manly character, that vigour of 
mind, and that fixity of purpose which are 
essential to a Cabinet Minister at a period 
like the present ; though in a time of calm 
and peace nothing could be more orna- 
mental or useful than their services. 

Now, my Lords, what is the policy which 
I recommend? Persevere. If you do not 
persevere, you will not only fail to obtain 
the objects for which the war was under- 
taken, but you will disgrace yourselves in 
the eyes of the world. Character is power. 
If the terms proposed at Vienna had been 
accepted, we should have been lowered in 
the light of other nations, while our rival 
Russia would have ascended in the scale of 
power. She would have been regarded by 
eastern nations as irresistible. No one 
would have dared to oppose her will. If 
you turn to the west, the influence she 
would have acquired in Germany would 
have increased a thousandfold. The chains 
of the lesser German States would have 
been riveted yet more firmly, and a severe 
blow would have been struck at the pro- 
gress of civilisation. I rejoice, therefore, 
my Lords, that the terms proposed were 
not acceded to. Now, to what do I look 
forward? I am fully aware of the arduous 
nature of the struggle in which we are 
engaged, but I feel confident of the result. 
At the seat of war, where we have the 
command of the sea, we can maintain and 
support a much larger army than can be 
brought against us, and even with equal 
forces I have no doubt of the result. But, 
my Lords, what are we to do in the event 
of success? I venture to say—if I may 
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give an opinion at the risk of exciting the 
sareasm of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) that we must de- 
stroy Sebastopol. That fortress has been 
constructed for the subjugation of Turkey. 
During twenty years past the Russian Go- 
vernment has been expending enormous 
sums of money upon that fortress, and for 
the safety of Turkey we should raze it to 
the ground. That would be an act of 
retributive justice. My Lords, I must not 
be supposed to entertain, in this respect, 
an extravagant idea. I have very high 
authority for my opinion. I will quote to 
your Lordships the opinion of the late 
Prime Minister. That noble Earl (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) said— 


“ Now, I humbly beg to remind the noble Earl 
that if there be one point more than another more 
vital to the safety and independence of the Turk- 
ish empire, and more clearly injurious to the 
power of Russia, it is the destruction of the for- 
tress of Sebastopol. Therefore, having driven the 
Russians out of the Principalities, the next dis- 
tinct object of the war, which everybody must 
have had in view from its very commencement, 
and from which we could only have been re- 
strained by a doubt of its practicability, was an 
attack upon and destruction of Sebastopol.”— 
[3 Hansard, exxxvi. 90.] 


If any one supposes that I have expressed 
an extravagant opinion, I have only to say 
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that that opinion is sanctioned by the cool- 
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sufficient material for operations in the 
field, and who, at an advanced period of 
the year, were required to attack perhaps 
the greatest military Power in the world, 
and to lay siege to one of the strongest 
fortresses of that Power. I must regard 
this as a most injudicious proceeding. It 
was well known to every man that as far 
as regarded siege defences nothing could 
be stronger than the defences of Sebasto- 
pol on the north side ; but there was some 
vague surmise that on the south side the 
fortifications were incomplete. The least 
reflection must have satisfied any man that 
there could be no foundation for such an 
idea. The fortification of Sebastopol was a 
favourite project of the Emperor Nicholas, 
who had for twenty years expended enor- 
mous sums upon the defences of that for- 
tress. The design of the Government has 
been supposed to be to surprise the place ; 
but it must be remembered, my Lords, 
that the Emperor was not taken by sur- 
prise. He had sufficient notice of what 
was intended from the noble Lord who 
then led the other House of Parliament. 
It has been supposed also that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were ignorant of the 
military force of Russia in the Crimea ; 
but we have it in evidence that the right 
hon. Gentleman then at the head of the 
Admiralty (Sir James Graham) that he 


headed Lord to whose declaration I have | had been informed by a person thoroughly 


alluded. I do not wish to multiply these | acquainted with the Crimea and with Se- 
confirmations, but I may observe that the | bastopol, that the Russian army at Sebas- 
Duke of Newcastle, in his evidence before | topol consisted of 70,000 men, 40,000 of 
the late Committee, expressed himself in ; whom formed the garrison of the fortress, 
the same terms; and your Lordships will | and 30,000 were in the field. I may ven- 
well recollect that the noble Lord who con- | ture to make this observation—that if we 
ducted the negotiations, after giving, in| seriously intended to invest Sebastopol, 
the other House, an elaborate description | besides having a covering army in the 
of the fortress of Sebastopol, and stating | field, our besieging force ought to have 
that it was as impregnable as the com- | amounted to three times the number of the 
bination of art and science could render it, ‘troops by whom the fortifications were 
said that no peace could be safe so long as | defended. I think, then, we may be sa- 
Sebastopol remained a standing menace to | tisfied of the injudiciousness—nay, of the 
Turkey. I may be warned of the danger | absolute rashness—of our proceedings. I 
attending an eager pursuit of vengeance, | know that, as a civilian, I subject myself to 
but I cannot forget that the same doctrine | the charge of presumption in venturing to 
applies to inordinate an unmeasured ambi- | give an opinion upon military matters, and 
tion. My Lords, I am not disheartened | on a former occasion I suffered from the 
by the misfortunes which befell us during | sarcasm of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
the last campaign, because I ascribe them | Ellenborough) because I did express such 
all to the misconduct of the war on the | an opinion; but there are blunders so ap- 
part of the late Government. We had | parent that even a civilian may discover - 
before Sebastopol, according to the de-| and expose them, and those to which I 
scription of the army given by Lord Rag-| have referred were, I think, of that de- 
lan, 50,000 men, enfeebled by disease, | scription. Allow me to say that I have 
among whom the cholera was raging, with | not heard a single military man allude to 


a scanty supply of cavalry, with very in-| our operations who has not expressed the 
| 
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same opinion. 
las stated, not as an ex post facto opinion, 
but while the proceedings were in pro- | 
gress, that the undertaking was hopeless, | 
and could never succeed. If any one) 
wishes to be acquainted with the founda- | 
tion of that opinion let him look at the, 
excellent publication of that gallant and. 
distinguished officer, and consider the un- | 


Austria and the 


answerable arguments by which it is sup- | 
ported. What, then, was the result? Our 
army, with unparalleled bravery, stormed | 


the intrenchments of the Russians at Alma, 
but it was found vain to attempt to besiege 


the northern side of Sebastopol with an_ 


army inferior to the besieged force, and 
the flank movement to the southern side 
became absolutely necessary. It was suc- 
cessfully accomplished ; operations were 
commenced, the bombardment opened, and 


at the expiration of the very first day it 
was seen that a protracted siege must be | 


looked for ; and then commenced that con- 
tinuous series of painful, horrible, heart- 
rending sufferings which no art could ex- 
aggerate and which no tongue could accu- 
rately describe, but which were borne with 


{LORDS} 
I know Sir Howard Doug- | 
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was not surprised at the general feeling of 
discontent and dissatisfaction which pre- 
| vailed, At length the people looked round 
for some individual in whom they could 
have more confidence. As in the time of 
the Romans, when dictators were called 
into existence to sway the destinies of the 
country in a period of emergency, the 
| people looked round for some man of great 
intellect and vigour to restore the lustre of 
the national charaeter. In the case of this 
country a similar eourse was taken, and 
| the voice of the country was in favour of 
| the noble Viscount at present at the head 
\of the Government. How far the noble 
| Lord may have realised the anticipations 
| of the people it is not for me to say, but I 
must remind the noble Lord that he who 
rests upon popular favour rests upon un- 
stable and often dangerous ground. The 
people, like children, after a certain in- 
terval delight in breaking the toy which 
formerly amused them. In ancient times 
Pagan people have been known in a mo- 
ment of indignation to destroy the. idols on 
which in moments of danger and emer- 
gency they relied for support and protec- 








wonderful endurance and with unexampled tion, and the hierophants who engaged to 
fortitude by the victims of rash counsels | | perform a miracle were greeted when it 
and of a short-sighted policy. I must say I | failed with hoots and groans by the indig- 
think that, under these circumstances, the | nant worshippers. I should think that 
conduct of the noble Earl who was then at | such facts as these ought to serve as a 
the head of the Government was extra- | | warning to the noble Lord, and ought to 
ordinary, for in his address to the people of | show him that nothing but the greatest 
Aberdeen he stated that the rumour of the | vigour, extraordinary decision, and the 
fall of Sebastopol was incorrect, but that | most unceasing activity can maintain him 
in all probability at the moment when he|in the position in which he has been 


was speaking the fortress was in our pos- 
session. Ina period of such emergency— 
in a question of war or peace—involving the 
character of the Government and the safety | 
of our army, the public had a right to ex- 


pect that every man would have remained ! 


at his post to watch over an enterprise in 
which the result of the war depended. 
But, instead of that, with two or three 
exceptions, they found the Members of the 
Government spreading themselves in every 


direction as though it were a time of peace | 


placed. 

Tue Earn or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, my noble and learned Friend has 
| placed upon the Paper a notice of his in- 
| tention **to call the attention of the 
House to the Treaty of the 2nd of De- 
cember, 1854, and the recent Conferences 
at Vienna, with reference to the position 
|of Austria in her relation to the allied 
|Powers,” Now, my Lords, I think that 
my noble and learned Friend, particularly 
in the latter part of his eloquent speech, 





—some going to the Highlands, others to has greatly deviated from the intention 
their country seats, while the noble Lord | which he expressed in his notice, and I 
to whom I have more than once alluded, | think that your Lordships will pardon me 
was lecturing upon history to an agricul-| if 1 adopt a different course, and do that 
tural audience at Bedford, and amusing | which the noble Lord seems to have in- 
with philosophical speculations the indus- | tended—namely, call your attention to 
trious inhabitants of Bristol. I am not this particular subject. In the early part 
surprised at the indignation felt by the of his speech my noble and learned Friend 
public at such conduct. The noble Earl | made, as he was sure to make, a most able 
at the head of the Government himself | and lucid statement; but I am certainly 


with remarkable candour admitted that he| not aware that any practical utility can 
Lord Lyndhurst | 











a 
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result from the course which he has pur- 
sued; neither has he offered any sugges- 
tions or made any particular inquiries ; 
neither shall I remark upon the judicial 
sentence which he has passed on the con- 
duct and proceedings of Austria. I must 
say, however, that the tone of my noble 
and learned Friend’s statement is very 
different from that of which we have had 
too much in the last two years. Let me 
observe that on various occasions, with re- 
ference to speeches and writings in and 
out of Parliament, it has been my duty to 
watch the effects produced by that tone in 
foreign countries, and I am sorry to say 
that it has made us many enemies, more 
particularly in Germany. When this war 
began, we had the warm sympathies and 
good wishes of four-fifths of the German 
people. They were disgusted with the 
bonds in which their Governments were 
held by Russia; they well knew that 
the efforts of Russia were directed to the 
creating disunion in Germany, and the ar- 
resting progress and freedom in that part 
of the world. We, therefore, had their 
warm sympathies, and there was a feeling 
almost of shame that England and France 
should engage, almost alone, in a cause 
which was more ithmediately and essen- 
tially German than it was French and 
English. But, my Lords, I am sorry to 
say that these feelings have been greatly 
changed in consequence of the tone which 
has been adopted in this country towards 
foreign countries, and towards Germany in 
particular. There has been so little cour- 
tesy or consideration—there has been so 
little desire to distinguish between our 
friends and our enemies—so great an apt- 
ness to consider that all those who were 
not entirely with us were against us—that 
a feeling of resentment has been generat- 
ed against us; and I am sorry to say I 
have observed, especially since the termi- 
nation of the Vienna Conferences, great 
industry in spreading whatever is calcu- 
lated to be injurious to this country. I 
am glad that the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments arising from this source have not 
been increased on this occasion by my 
noble and learned Friend. I do not in- 
tend to follow him through the various 
topies to which he has alluded. I feel 
that I speak under the responsibility of 
my position; and in the position which I 
have the honour to fill, I am determined 
that I will not go beyond the strict line of 
my duty. I would rather, my Lords, ex- 
pose myself to the censure of your Lord- 
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ships for undue reserve than for any indis- 
eretion. In the few observations which I 
have to address to your Lordships this 
evening, I will not be the apologist of 
Austria. I appeal to my noble and learn- 
ed Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) whether I have 
not said on various occasions, when speak- 
ing on behalf of the Government in this 
House, that in our opinion Austria would 
have better consulted her dignity and her 
interests in reference both to Russia and 
to Germany if she had from the first adopt- 
ed a firmer tone, and pursued a more dig- 
nified course; I believe, with my noble 
Friend, that she would, in that way, have 
greatly promoted, nay, have secured, the 
restoration of peace. But, my Lords, Aus- 
tria is a great and an independent Power ; 
and although we may wish that her views 
and policy were identical with our own, we 
have no right to attempt to cverce her, 
She is guided by what she considers her 
own interest ; and we have really no means 
of inducing her to do what she feels is not 
for her own interest. But, my Lords, being 
engaged in war with the Sovereign of a 
vast territory, the extreme points of which 
are alone accessible to us, it was of the 
utmost importance to us to secure the al- 
liance of a Power whose interests were 
identical with our own, whose territory was 
contiguous to that of our enemy by his 
land frontier, and who had the means, and 
had announced his intention, of placing 
350,000 men in the field. Under such 
circumstances, I think it would have been 
an unpardonable want of foresight —I 
think it would have been a blunder for 
which we should have been justly reproach- 
ed—if we had neglected by every means 
in our power to endeavour to secure the 
alliance of Austria; or if, by menace or 
by undue pressure, we had driven Austria 
into the opposite scale, or forced her to do 
what would have served the interest of 
Russia equally well—to assert that neutra- 
lity which has been adopted by Prussia, 
and which would at once have relieved 
Russia from all apprehension of her. I 
think, therefore, my Lords, we were bound 
to show great deference for Austria, and 
to be mindful of the peculiar difficulties of 
her situation, and in reviewing all to which 
my noble and learned Friend has alluded 
to this evening, I really see nothing to 
repent of or to regret in our proceedings 
with respect to Austrian. At the same 
time I must say, that in no way, and at 
no time, have our communications with 
Austria in any way influenced or interfered 
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with our military operations. Even in the 
last negotiations at Vienna, though we 
certainly looked for the result of those 
negotiations either in the restoration of 
peace, or in the securing the active co- 
operation of Austria with us, yet we 
never for one moment relied upon this ; 
we looked upon the co-operation of Aus- 
tria as an advantageous contingency, but 
as nothing on which we could count, or 
for which we ought to wait; and so de- 
termined were Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that there should be no misconcep- 
tion on this subject, that the Duke of 
Newcastle, long before the negotiations 
had begun, having ascertained that the 
French Government would take the same 
course, wrote a long letter to Lord Rag- 
lan—lI believe in the first week of January 
—to say that he was not to relax his 
efforts upon the probability of any alliance 
with Austria, but that, on the contrary, 
Her Majesty’s Government believed that 
negotiations would be accelerated rather 
than retarded by a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, and that they believed nothing 
would more tend than great military suc- 
cesses on the part of the allies to the 
conclusion of an honourable peace. And, 
my Lords, I believe that, if while these 
negotiations were pending Sebastopol had 
fallen, we should have either secured peace 
with Russia or obtained the immediate 
and active co-operation of Austria. My 
noble and learned Friend has described 
the course taken by the Government as 
one of confusion—as one in which they 
have been led away by a phantom ship— 
and as one in which they have been de- 
ceived by Austria. Now, if we have been 
deceived, Austria must have been insin- 
cere, and I believe that, whether as re- 
spects Governments or individuals, there 
is nothing more difficult than to test in- 
sincerity. If your friend, whose interests 
are identical with your own, whose opin- 
ions coincide with your own, and who 
is prepared to make great sacrifices in 
order to carry out these opinions—if he 
all at once becomes what my noble and 
learned Friend calls cautious, stops short, 
and for reasons which you cannot admit 
as valid, refuses to go with you any further, 
you may be apt to doubt his sincerity 
from the first. But that conclusion may 
be erroneous, and I think it would be the 
case as respects Austria. All I can say 


is, that from the first Austria identified 
her interests with those of France and 
England on what is called the Eastern 
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Question. She took precisely the same 
view as they did of the aggressive acts 
and intentions of Russia; she agreed en- 
tirely with them in the necessity of put- 
ting a check upon her aggressive acts ; 
and although just before the commence- 
ment of the war she had, from urgent 
motives of economy, reduced her army by 
90,000 men, she has. since the war com- 
menced, expended 16,000,0001. sterling in 
recruiting and strengthening that army, 
in placing it on a war fvoting, and in erect- 
ing great barriers against the apprehended 
invasion by Russia on the Polish frontiers. 
Those 16,000,000/. furnish, perhaps, the 
best argument I could use if I were in- 
tending to prove the sincerity of Austria, 
because if it had been the object of that 
Power to deceive us, she might have made 
the experiment at a much less cost. I 
may also state that Austria never required 
any impulse from France or England in 
her proceedings and in the engagements 
into which she entered; on the contrary, 
it was she who volunteered to enter into 
binding engagements, saying that she 
wished to contract a closer alliance with 
England and France; it was she also who 
proposed the treaty of the 2nd December, 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
criticised in terms, the justice of which 
I cannot quite admit, because the position 
of Austria was essentially different at that 
time from that of England and France. 
England and France were then active bel- 
ligerents, while Austria was only a con- 
tingent belligerent; but she contemplated 
being at war with Russia, and it was sti- 
pulated accordingly—France and England 
agreeing—that if she did go to war with 
Russia there should then be an offensive 
and defensive alliance between the three 
Powers. She also stipulated that if peace 
were not to be established on certain 
bases by a certain day, then the treaty and 
her engagements with the Western Powers 
should come into force. The lst of Ja- 
nuary was actually fixed by Austria her- 
self, and when the conferences began 
Count Buol did make that very unequi- 
vocal declaration to which my noble and 
learned Friend alluded—namely, that, hav- 
ing entered into certain engagements with 
her allies, Austria was determined, what- 
ever might be the consequences, to carry 
out those engagements. Therefore, my 
Lords, if Austria was all this time intend- 
ing to deceive us, I must say she was at- 
tempting to do so in a very clumsy and 
ill-advised manner, because the only result 
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of what she did would be to bring into 
view her own bad faith with England and 
France. The only object which she could 
thus have proposed to herself would be to 
retard or cripple our military operations. 
That, however, she did not do, and never 
attempted to do—on the contrary, any 
military successes we gained were received 
with expressions of the liveliest satisfac- 
tion at Vienna; and your Lordships will 
well remember the telegraphic despatch 
from the Emperor of Austria to the Em- 
peror of the French and the Queen of 
England, congratulating them on a great 
event in our military operations in the Cri- 
mea—the supposed fall of Sebastopol—and 
desiring to associate herself with them in 
the consequences that might result from 
that great event. My noble and learned 
Friend justly says that Austria, at the 
conferences, brought forward the same 
proposals, expressed the same opinions, 
and supported them in exactly the same 
language as the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- 
land and France; and it was only when 
these proposals were rejected, when the 
Plenipotentiaries of England and France 
declared that they could go no further, 
that Austria then said there were other 
means by which the third point might be 
carried into effect, and that those other 
means ought to be tried. The conferences 
were adjourned sine die; and so they 
would have remained, but Count Buol said 
that their continuing in that state was the 
cause of embarrassment to all parties, that 
it gave rise to suspicion, and he wished that 
the conferences should be closed, and that 
he might redeem the pledge he had given at 
the former conference to make one last at- 
tempt to bring the belligerents together. 
The answer to this was, that we must see 
the proposal before we could ‘give any 
opinion upon it. That proposal was sent to 
us ; we declined it, and said that the Pleni- 
potentiaries of England and France could 
only attend the conference for the purpose 
of its being closed. Count Buol knew be- 
forehand that his proposal was to be re- 
fused, and I apprehend he simply brought 
it forward at that conference because he 
had pledged himself at the previous one 
that he would bring forward something. 
The conferences being thus at an end, as 
your Lordships are aware, we did say to 
Austria that we thought the time was now 
come for her to fulfil the engagements she 
had entered into. Her answer to this in 
substance was, that, although Russia had 
not agreed to the proposal made to her 
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with regard to the third basis, there were 
other means of giving effect to that basis 
—that, for example, there was the system 
of counterpoise ; that there was the opening 
of the Straits when the Sultan thought 
himself in danger ; that there was a tri- 
partite treaty to secure the independence 
of Turkey by which arrangement the pre- 
ponderance of Russia would be put an end 
to, and all anxiety for the maintenance of 
the Ottoman empire would cease ; and that 
consequently, as these terms had been re- 
jected by the Western Powers, Austria did 
not think herself bound to join them in 
taking an active part in the war. My 
Lords, I need hardly say that that is not 
our view of the engagements which were 
entered into by Austria, or of the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty. But, as it is parti- 
cularly on this point that my noble and 
learned Friend dwelt, and directed your 
Lordship’s attention to the course which 
Austria has pursued, I think we ought, 
perhaps, in justice to consider what might 
be the motives for the decision of which we 
not unnaturally complain. My Lords, I 
think that when Austria entered into these 
successive engagements with England 
and France, and when she made those ex- 
tensive and costly preparations for war— 
when, moreover, she urgently proposed that 
military commissioners should be sent by 
France and England to the head-quarters 
of General Hess, I have no doubt she in- 
tended and expected war. But I do not 
think she intended to go to war single 
handed. She expected that long before 
the season for military operations began 
the allied armies would have obtained such 
decisive advantages in the Crimea that 
they would be free, and would be able to 
undertake other operations in concert with 
her own forces. That, unfortunately was 
not the case; and if Austria had at our 
invitation at the close of the conferences 
declared war, she would in all probability 
have had to wage that war single-handed. 
The allies could not, up to this time, have 
lent her any assistance—at all events they 
could have undertaken no important diver- 
sion in her favour; and if we could not 
do this, could she expect assistance from 
Prussia? Could she even count upon the 
neutrality of Prussia? Could she reckon 
upon the goodwill of Germany, and feel - 
sure that she might not have had to deal 
with enemies in her flank and rear as well 
as in her front? She might have been ex- 
posed to disasters in her own territories 
which France and England would have 
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been unable to divert. It is, moreover, to | upon such conditions as they may consider 
be considered that the finances of Austria most advantageous to themselves, and 
are not in that state in which they perhaps which the events of the war may justify 
might be, which may perhaps be attributed them in demanding. My Lords, as I have 
to her restricted system of commerce ren-' said, I am compelled to abstain from fol- 
dering her revenue unequal to defray the | lowing my noble and learned Friend 
expenses of her vast empire; and conse- through the whole of his speech, but I 
quently her military expenditure not being have endeavoured to answer the inquiries 
confined to her financial means, tend to which he has addressed tome. We can 
prevent her occupying that situation to have no object in censuring or causing 
which she is entitled as a first-rate Power. | misunderstanding with Austria, and I hope 
My noble and learned Friend has asked me I have said nothing i in any way calculated 
what is our real position with reference to to disturb that good understanding which, 
Austria, and I will proceed to answer that in the event of our obtaining military sue- 
inquiry. Austria has announced to us that cesses, I do not despair of seeing drawn 
she will continue to occupy the Principali- still closer. I have stated why I think 
ties, by virtue of the treaty with Turkey, | that our position in regard to Austria is 
until peace shall be concluded. To that | such as to justify censure or to excite 
announcement I| can offer no objection, be- | ‘alarm. I repeat, that at no time has that 
cause the occupation of the Principalities | position influenced our military operations ; 


by Austrian troops under the terms of that | | and I also say that our position as regards 


treaty prevents Austria from assuming a 
position of neutrality. The occupation by 
a State of the territory of one belligerent | 


the future, so far from being worse, has 
| improved by the result of these proceedings, 
for England and France are left unfettered 


against the aggression of another is not an | and free to insist on such terms of peace 


_ act of neutrality; but on the contrary, | | as may appear to them most advantageous ; 


Austria, by her occupation of the Princi-| but this I can say, that, while they have 
palities, has committed an act of hostility | in no way affected our military operations, 
against Russia which would justify Russia | the result of those proceedings has been 
in declaring war against her. I repeat, my | advantageous with regard to our future 
Lords, that as long as Austria occupies the position, because they have left Franee and 
Principalities in virtue of her treaty with | England unfettered and free to make such 
Turkey, she cannot be considered a seutrel | | terms of peace as may appear most advan- 
Power. We must also bear in mind that | tageous. 

if Austria were not to observe the | Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
into which she has entered with Turkey, |do not wish, my Lords, to detain your 
but were to evacuate the Principalities,| Lordships at any length, but some few 
there would be no security against the re-| words I am desirous of saying with respect 
turn of the Russians, and the renewal of | to the important question which has been 
operations along the whole line of the | brought forward by the noble and learned 
Danube, and it would therefore be impos-{ Lord. I am not about to censure the 
sible to obtain the aid of the army of Omar | Government for having used their best 
Pacha in the campaign in the Crimea. On endeavours to conciliate Austria and to 
the other hand, we have announced—I am | obtain her concurrence in those measures 
still answering the inquiry of my noble and | which the allies have thought fit to adopt 
learned Friend—that as the four bases / with respect to Russia in order to protect 
were to be maintained in their entirety, | the Turkish Empire; for it was of the 


and that as the third basis, which is of the 
utmost importance, has been rejected, and 
the responsibility of breaking up the nego- 
tiations at Vienna does not rest upon us, 
but upon Russia, we consider ourselves en- 
tirely disengaged from those bases of ne- 
gotiation, At any future negotiation there 
is not the least doubt that the principles on 
which those four bases were founded must 
be discussed, but England and France 
have reserved to themselves the right of 
entering into any such negotiations per- 
fectly free and unfettered, and of insisting 
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greatest possible importance to obtain that 
concurrence. Iam not about to censure 
Austria for the cautious policy which she 
has pursued, for I think that caution on 
her part was perfectly justified by the 
peculiar position in which she stood ; nor 
am I about to complain of the termination 
of the negotiations at Vienna, or of the 
course which Austria has since then pur- 
sued. I admit, my Lords, that Austria 
has performed great service to the allies 
and to Europe. She found herself at the 
commencement of these transactions with 
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an army reduced in strength, with finances 
in a state of depression ; and, neverthe- 
less, she has exerted herself to the utmost, 
and has used every effort to place her 
army on a war establishment ; she has 
placed an army in a position threatening | 
to Russia, and has, to a great extent, by | 
that diversion, prevented large Russian | 
forces from ueting in the Crimea. Aus- 
tria not only has effected this object, but | 
she has to consider her own position in| 
Italy, in Hungary, and in Poland, and | 
there can be no doubt that her position of | 
armed inactivity has preserved tranquil- | 
lity in all those countries. My Lords, as 
loog as Austria has remained armed, al- 
though she has not engaged in action, she 
has not only preserved tranquillity in those 
countries, but she has checked the unscru- 
pulous ambition of Prussia, and has in- 
duced other German States to look rather 
to German interests than to be subservient 
to Russian influence. By the treaty of 
June, concluded with Turkey, Austria mov- 
ed her forces into the Principalities and 
thus practically effected the evacuation of 
those territories by the Russians ; and by 
a subsequent engagement she has bound 
herself to prevent the return of the Rus- 
sian troops. This. Austria has aceom- 
plished by arming herself and by placing 
a military force in a position threatening 
to Russia. But she offered to do still 
more. Before the expedition to the Cri- 
mea was despatched, Austria proposed to 
communicate with the allied Powers on 
the subject of future military operations. 
Acting, however, upon preconceived opin- 
ions, the allies determined to send that 
expedition, and then Austria at once said 
that she could not meet the Russians 
single-handed, and that the expedition to 
the Crimea rendered it necessary for her 
to adopt a different course of action. At 
a subsequent period, just at the commence- 
ment of the Conferences at Vienna, when 
it was of the greatest possible importance 
that Austria should act with us—at that 
time, still looking to nothing but the suc- 
cess of your operations in the Crimea— 
you withdrew from the immediate vicinity 
of Austria 50,000 good Turkish troops, 
thus depriving Austria of the only assist- 
ance on which she could rely in the event 
of military operations being directed 
against her on the part of Russia. It is 
clear, therefore, my Lords, and also from 
the statements of the noble Earl, that it is 
our ill-advised expedition to the Crimea 
which has paralysed the policy of Austria, 
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such difficulty as to prevent her at once 
adopting a course which is essential for 
her honour, her dignity, and her interest. 
Before that expedition sailed to the Crimea 
I ventured to counsel the Government as 
to what the necessary consequences of it 
would be. I counselled them as to the 
effect which that expedition would produce 
upon the policy of Austria. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, disregarding 
—I will not say my counsel—but disre- 
garding the obvious policy which they 
ought to have pursued, adhered to their 
original plan, and their adherence to that 
plan has deprived us of the co-operation 
which they eught to have secured. It has 
been, I admit, of the greatest importance 
that Austria has, although she has re- 
mained tranquil, held an armed position 
on the frontiers of Russia. By that arm- 
ed position Austria has afforded a security 
for the tranquillity of some of the central 
States of Europe, and has thus enabled 
France to detach such large masses of her 
troops upon actual service to the Crimea ; 
whereas, if those countries had not been 
kept tranquil, the difficulties of the allies 
would have been increased, and great 
doubt might have been created in the mind 
of the Government of France as to the safety 
of despatching such large bodies of troops 
to the seat of war. It would, no doubt, 
be a great advantage to us if Austria and 
Prussia were to act with us in the war, 
and, obtaining great success, were to move 
upon Warsaw; but what, on the other 
hand, would be the effect if Russia, ina 
career of military success, were to advance 
to Olmutz? Recollect that all war has 
its chances, and the chances of success 
on the part of Russia are at least 
equal to those on the part of Austria. 
Faithful as I am to the principles on which 
this war was entered upon, | confess that 
I do not desire to see its extension to the 
central parts of Europe if that dreadful 
calamity can by possibility be avoided ; 
and if I could have my choice as to 
the position of Austria, I would say, 
—‘‘Be armed—be strong—be always 
ready to strike; but withhold your hand 
until that extremity occurs whieh may 
justify your action, and also ensure to 
you almost certain sucess.” But, my . 
Lords, while I so far approve the conduct 
of Austria, eommend her caution, and ad- 
mit that she has acted in conformity with 
her interests and with the dictates of poli- 
tieal prudence up to the present instant, 
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what excuse can I offer, what apprehen- 
sions must I not entertain, if I am to 
credit those reports which are daily cir- 
culated of the intended reduction of the 
Austrian forees? My Lords, I care little 
about her diplomacy, but I attach great 
importance to her military position. If 
Austria should have really determined to 
make a large diminution in her army, that 
is indeed an event of the greatest possible 
significance. It indicates an entire change 
in her purposes and in her policy. I see 
that already 24,000 of the Russian Grena- 
diers, who were but lately retained on the 
frontiers of Gallicia by the menacing 
presence of the Austrian troops, have 
marched towards—if they have not by 
this time entered—the Crimea. It is not 
merely because of its effect upon us in our 
war with Russia ; it is because of its effect 
upon her own position among the great 
States of Europe, that I deprecate and 
deplore this measure, if it has actually 
been adopted by Austria. She is placing 
herself upon a level with Prussia—she is 
reducing herself from the rank and in- 
fluence which she ought to possess as the 
first German Power—she is depriving her- 
self of the means of protecting Turkey 
by the instrumentality of negotiation ; for 
be assured, my Lords, it is not the ex- 
tent of territory possessed by any nation, 
nor the amount of its population, neither 
is it even the greatness of its financial 
resources—which gives a State its real 
influence in negotiations ; it is, rather, the 
extent and the real value of its disposable 
military force, carefully scanned as they 
are by all who negotiate with it, which 
give it its true weight and effect in the 
scale of nations. My Lords, looking at 
what I fear are our own changed prospects 
in consequence of this reduction of the 
forces of Austria, I confess it is impossible 
for me not to regard with great apprehension 
the position in which we ourselves stand. 
I regret that the noble Lord at the head 
of the army has left the House, because I 
am unwilling in his absence to speak upon 
a matter altogether connected with our 
means of maintaining our forces in a state 
of efficiency; but I do most earnestly 
press on the attentive consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government the new cir- 
cumstances of difficulty in which we are 
placed. To be allied with France, Tur- 
key, and Sardinia, and to have the hopes 
of moving into the field at some favourable 
moment 350,000 of the disciplined troops 
of Austria, was undoubtedly a state of 
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things to which we might look with some 
degree of confidence in the future issue of 
the war; but if we are suddenly, by the 
diminution of the Austrian army, to be 
compelled to dismiss from our minds the 
hope of receiving at any time any such 
assistance, and to look around us and dis- 
cover that we must rely henceforward 
upon our own resources alone, I say it is 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
consider most earnestly and seriously in 
what our military means may at once 
be largely increased ; and without loss of 
time to propose to Parliament measures 
which, under present circumstances, are 
absolutely essential to secure such a con- 
clusion of the war as shall be consistent 
with our own honour and with the security 
of the ally whose interests we have at 
heart. It has been said that this is a 
statesman’s war, and certainly it deserves 
that appellation, although it has been 
adopted temporarily by the people ; but 
be assured, my Lords, that if statesmen 
do not take care what they are about, the 
people, disgusted with failure, will at no 
distant period, leave them to fight out the 
contest by themselves. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL believed that 
if, in order to secure the co-operation of 
Austria, we had sent our army beyond the 
Danube, that Power might possibiy have 
aided us in advancing to the frontiers of 
the Principalities ; but there was nothing 
to lead us to suppose that she would have 
continued to render us her active support 
in any offensive operations across those 
frontiers ; and her mere expulsion from 
the Principalities would have been insuffi- 
cient to bring Russia to those terms which 
were indispensable for the satisfactory 
termination of the war. It had been 
asserted that the recent negotiations at 
Vienna were ill conducted on our behalf, 
and that nobody gained from them but 
Russia, because, it was alleged, Austria 
learned for the first time, through those 
negotiations, that Russia was willing to 
concede to her the two points out of the 
four in which she was most interested. 
But to this it might be answered, that this 
intimation to Austria might, and probably 
would, have been given by Russia if Eng- 
land and France had refused to enter into 
any conferences at all; and it should be 
remembered that we did not volunteer to 
enter into those conferences, but consented 
to join in them in consequence of an in- 
timation from Russia, through Austria, 
after the battle of Inkerman, that she 
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accepted not two of the points, but the | creased by commerce on the Danube with 
whole four as the basis of a settlement. | all Europe—have curtailed her resources. 
It was, therefore, with the view of endea- |The noble Lord continued, that, instead 
vouring to discover a mode of giving effect |of coercing the people to serve in the 
to the terms that had been accepted by | army, as suggested by the noble Earl (the 
Russia that the negotiations were resumed Earl of Ellenborough), he would in this 
at Vienna; and, if we had altogether de- | guarded way try to remove some of the 
clined to enter into the conferences, we | obstacles (which should never have arisen) 
should not have been a step nearer ensur- | to the attainment of a secure and honour- 
ing the active co-operation of Austria in | able peace. 

the war. House adjourned to Thursday next. 

Lorp DENMAN thought that so many ae 


people in so many places had censured,} pOUSKE OF COMMONS 
discussed, and condemned : 
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** Bellique causas, et vitia, et modos, 





Ludumque Fortunz, gravesque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis tincta cruoribus— 
Periculose plenum opus alez,”’ 
that great mischief had been done. He 
considered it of importance that rulers of 
great kingdoms, on whose conduct the 





happiness of so many millions depended, 
should be treated with respect. He recol- 
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BIRKENHEAD AND LIVERPOOL DOCKS 
BILL. 
On consideration of the Report, 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wish- 
ed to move as an Amendment the insertion 


lected well the circumstance of the Duke | of the words “such dues and such right,” 
of Wellington’s describing to his (Lord | to prevent ambiguity in a clause which had 
Denman's) father the feclings of indigna- | been inserted, in order to preclude the ques- 
tion that were excited in the breasts of | tion of the Liverpool town dues from being 


potentates by unfounded assertions respect- | 
ing their designs and conduct. He would | 
not truckle to any Power, however un- 
limited ; but unnecessary vituperation did 
appear to him to oppose such obstacles to 
a safe and honourable peace, as must be 
regretted by every thinking man. How 
much better was the feeling produced be- 
tween us and Prussia by declarations like 
those of Mr. Huskisson, which he would 
read, although they referred to a time of 
eace, 

‘*He (Mr. Huskisson) knew that the King of 
Prussia intended to abate his retaliation when 
England relaxed her regulations. Indeed, he had 
the best authority, that of the Prussian Minister 
in this country, for knowing that such was the 
intention. That Minister had stated, in his note, 
the principle of his Prussian Majesty to be an 
admission that reciprocal commercial restrictions 
were reciprocal nuisances prejudicial to all nations 
having reciprocal interests, and particularly to 
those engaged in extensive commerce ; and that 
the policy of Prussia was to substitute, in the 
place of reciprocal prohibitions, reciprocal faci- 
lities.”’ 

It was grievous to hear noble Lords, whose 
blood must be as cool as that of St. Janu- 
arius before liquefaction, pointing out all 
the faults of past and present rulers, and 
designating their kingdoms as less than 
first-rate, by which the jealousy of kings 
and peoples must inevitably be aroused. 
With regard to Austria, she has disbanded 
her troops because the war demands upon 





the finances of her empire—not yet in- 
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affected by the Bill. A Commission had 
been engaged in inquiring into the local 
dues levied upon ships and goods in various 
parts of England; and doubtless it was the 
intention of Parliament to legislate on the 
subject. The Board of Trade had likewise 
recommended that, in any Bill of this kind, 
for the amalgamation of the Liverpool and 
Birkenhead Docks, an object no doubt of 
great public utility, care should be taken 
that Parliament should not be fettered in 
dealing freely with any dues which were 
now levied, inasmuch as those dues would 
become security for the money to be raised 
under the Bill. The Select Committee upon 
the Bill, in their Report, stated that the 
question of the Liverpool town dues had 
only come incidentally before them, as a 
portion of the existing revenues of the 
corporation. The Board of Trade sent 
down a clause, which they advised to be 
inserted, ‘‘ that nothing contained or to be 
done under the provisions of this Act shall 
be held to prevent any dues now forming 
part of the borough fund being dealt with 
by Parliament.’”? The Committee, how- 
ever, instead of accepting that clause, in- 
serted another, which the counsel for the . 
Liverpool corporation had so drawn up as 
if what it was sought to guarantee were 
the power of the courts of law to judge of 
the title of the Liverpool corporation to 
these dues. Now, that was not the real 
issue; and as great public interests were 
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involved, he wished to move this Amend- 
ment to give the clause the effect which 
was intended. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that as 
Chairman of the Committee, he hoped the 
House would not allow any alteration to 
be made which might hazard the passing 
of this most important Bill. There had 
been two Bills introduced, the Birkenhead 
Docks Bill and the Liverpool Docks Bill; 
the former of which involved works on the 
Birkenhead side of the river, at an ex- 
pense of 1,500,0007.; and the latter Bill 
to enlarge the dock accommodation on the 
Liverpool side of the river, the expense of 
which would be not less than 3,500,0001. 
It was evident that this immense exten- 
sion on the Liverpool side was caused only 
by the jealousy which had been excited 
by the rising prosperity of Birkenhead. 
Under these circumstances, the Commitee 
took the unusual step of recommending the 
parties, instead of spending their money 
in a fruitless contest, to amalgamate the 
property on both sides of the river, and 
put the docks on the Birkenhead side and 
the Liverpool docks together under one 
public trust, elected by a public consti- 
tuency, and responsible for the good man- 
agement of the whole. The result of 
that arrangement was, that the expendi- 
ture to be authorised by the Liverpool 
Docks Bill was reduced to 800,0007. It 
would, therefore, be much to be regretted, 
if the House should, upon any point of 
secondary importance, prevent the conclu- 
sion of an arrangement which was equally 
calculated to promote the prosperity of 
Liverpool, and of the great manufacturing 
district of which it was the outport. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he should support 
the Amendment, and he would at the same 
time remind the House, that the question 
involved amounted to no less than a matter 
of 150,0001. a year, raised by the corpora- 
tion of Liverpool upon goods which belong- 
ed not only to Manchester, but to the whole 
manufacturing district of the north of Eng- 
land, and was expended for municipal pur- 
poses in the town. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, if the clause of 
the Bill fully carried out the views of the 
Committee, and also the wishes of the 
Board of Trade, he would support it ; but 
believing that the corporation of Liverpool 
had out-generaled both the Board of Trade 
and the Committee, he considered it his 
duty, on the part of the public, to see that 
the intentions of the Board of Trade were 
fully carried out, and that without any am- 
biguity of expression; therefore he should 
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support the Amendment. He believed the 
Committee were unanimous in respect to 
this question. The real object which the 
Board of Trade had, was to secure the 
right of Parliament hereafter to deal with 
the town dues which the corporation of 
Liverpool now possessed. The clause in 
the Bill created an ambiguity and doubt as 
to the future appropriation of these town 
dues, and the amended clause now pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) 
would obviate that ambiguity and protect 
the public rights. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he regretted the 
use by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken of the expression that the pro- 
moters of the Bill had out-generaled the 
Board of Trade. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated that there was no opposition in the 
Committee, but there was a division in the 
Committee on this very question, and he 
trusted that the House would support the 
decision of the Committee. The promo- 
ters of this Bill never would have gone 
into this undertaking if they had supposed 
that this clause would be altered in the 
way proposed in the Amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, he 
thought that if they did not agree to the 
Amendment, parties who advanced their 
money might, when Yarliament came to 
deal with the question of town dues, say 
that they had been unfairly dealt with. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he very much 
regretted that the right hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) had thought 
it necessary to move this Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman forgot that 
the Bill was before the Committee three 
months, and it was after full consideration 
that they adopted the clause. The clause 
was of that importance, that the promoters 
were advised that if the Amendment were 
carried it would be fatal to the Bill. [Mr. 
M. Gisson: Why?] Because they felt 
that if it were carried, they must withdraw 
the Bill. [Mr. M. Gmsson: Why ?] Be- 
cause it would prejudice the rights of the 
corporation of Liverpool. The object of 
the Committee was to insert a clause which 
should not prejudge the rights of the cor- 
poration, and he therefore asked the House 
to support the clause which the Committee 
had framed for that object. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, he 
was responsible for the clause as it stood. 
They altered the phrase, “the right of 
the corporation,” to ‘‘any right of the 
corporation,’’ in order not to prejudice 
the question. There was no difference of 
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opinion in the Committee as to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had listened 
with great interest to this debate, and it 
appeared to him there was one clear mean- 
ing that pervaded the House and the Com- 
mittee—namely, that this Bill should stand 
on its own merits, to effect its own objects, 
and that there should be nothing in the 
Bill that might be pleaded in bar hereafter 
to any public measure that might be intro- 
duced in conformity with the Report of the 
Commission on the table. Now, they were 
not a good tribunal for the exact legal de- 
finition of different words, and he acknow- 
ledged for himself that he felt great diffi- 
culty in appreciating the precise difference 
of the meaning of these two words; but 
he did not expect, if the House passed this 
clause as it stood—he did not believe that 
at a future period his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall) would 
get up in the House of Commons and say, 
the clause had an effect which they did not 
intend. He believed that when a measure 
affecting this subject was brought forward 
in the House of Commons that measure 
would receive a full and dispassionate con- 
sideration, and that they would utterly ig- 
nore the fact that this clause had been in- 
serted in a private Bill. He should be sorry 
that they should prejudice the understand- 
ing by a division, and therefore he thought 
that his right hon. Friend would do well to 
accept the clause without a division. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: If that is the 
understanding clearly, that we all mean the 
same, that Parliament does not mean to 
prejudice the question of these dues, I will 
not divide the House. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Sunday Trading 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS— 
MR. LINDSAY. 


Mr. MALINS said, that the House 
would doubtless remember, that yesterday 
he put a question to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
with regard to certain charges made by 
him against the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth (Mr. Lindsay) as to his being in- 
terested in Government contracts. He 
(Mr. Malins) then appealed to Mr. Speaker 
as to whether this did not involve a ques- 
tion of a breach of privilege, and received 
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the answer he had expected—namely, that | 
anything affecting a Member’s seat in that | 
House involved a question of a breach of | 
privilege. He then gave notice that he | 
would bring the question before the House ' 
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that evening, and handed to the clerk a 
notice to the following effect—that he 
would call the attention of the House to 
certain statements in the speech made by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty on Friday 
last, conveying to the House the impres- 
sion that the hon. Member for Tynemouth 
was interested in the Government con- 
tracts. He found that an objection was 
taken to the form of this notice, because 
it referred to what had taken place in a 
bebate on Friday last; but, unless he 
could so refer to that debate, he felt it 
would be useless to bring this question be- 
fore the House. The notice was given in 
direct terms, which would have required 
the hon. Member for Tynemouth either to 
admit or deny that he was interested in 
the Government contracts. If he denied 
that he was, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty would then have had to make the 
concessions which the case required. Find- 
ing, however, that he could not take this 
course, he was driven to give notice of an 
insignificant Motion, stating he should 
move for the contract with reference to 
the transport Robert Lowe. He was aware 
that, in moving for that contract, he should 
not be able to obtain, either for himself or 
the House, the slightest information on the 
subject he had in view, and he therefore 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman in 
the chair, whether he was at liberty to re- 
fer to the debate of Friday last? for, if 
he could not do so, it would be useless for 
him to proceed with his Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER in reply, said, that, 
the notice of Motion which was given by 
the hon. Member was most irregular, as it 
stated that it was given for the purpose of 
calling attention to a speech and state- 
ments which had been made on a previous 
night. If the hon. Member intended to 
take notice of the speech, he ought to have 
done so on the night on which it was made, 
or, at all events, the part of the speech on 
which it was intended to found proceed- 
ings ought to have been taken down at the 
time ; but this had not been done. The 
hon. Member, no doubt, might refer to 
that speech in general terms, but he could 
not do so in the special and particular way 
of which he had first given notice. 


SUNDAY TRADING BILL—QUESTION, 5 
Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to ask a 
question of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with reference to the Sunday Trad- 
ing Bill. He might state, that there had 
been a considerable manifestation of feel- 
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ing out of doors, in consequence of the pro- 
gress of the Bill, and he had last night 
asked the noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) whether it was his intention to use 
his influence, in order to prevent the noble 
Lord who introduced the Bill from proceed- 
ing with it ; and the noble Viscount stated 
in reply, that it was not the intention of 
the Government to interfere with the mea- 
sure, but that they should leave it to the 
House to deal with it as they might think 
fit. He wished now to ask the right hon. 
Baronet, because the provisions of the Bill 
would materially concern him in his capa- 
city as Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether the Bill had received his 
sanction, and whether, in case it was pro- 
ceeded with, it was his intention to support 
or oppose its further progress ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was not 
his intention, if his noble Friend (Lord 
R. Grosvenor) should persevere with the 
Bill, to offer any opposition to the House 
going into Committee upon it ; but when 
it was in Committee he should state his 
opinion, as he had already done, in refer- 
ence to any Amendments that might be 
proposed. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would beg to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary, whether the House were distinctly to 
understand that the Government assumed 
no responsibility whatever with respect to 
this measure ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Bill 
was not a Government measure, but it had 
been introduced by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord R. Grosvenor), 
and supported, he believed, by almost all 
the metropolitan Members. [Cries of 
*“*No, no!’’] The Government were not 
at all responsible for it, but he had already 
expressed his opinion upon many of its 
details, and he should be prepared to do 
so with regard to any other question that 
might be brought before the House. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he wished to in- 
quire whether the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex intended to persevere with 
the Bill? 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he had no objection to reply to the hon. 
Gentleman’s question, but he hoped the 
House would indulge him by allowing him 
to do so at some length. He supposed 
that the hon. Gentleman had put the ques- 
tion in consequence of what had passed in 
Hyde Park last Sunday. He begged to 


inform the House that since that meeting 
took place he had received several letters 
from working men in which they spoke of 
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the persons there assembled in no very 
complimentary language. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] 
He did not intend to speak in uncourteous 
terms of those persons, for he thought an 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
very humblest classes of society ought not 
to be treated with indifference or contempt, 
provided always that such opinion was ex- 
pressed in a proper manner. 

Mr. ROEBUCK rose to order. He 
wished to know whether an hon. Member, 
in replying to a question, was allowed to 
make use of arguments which ought to be 
answered at the time they were used. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the noble Lord 
was certainly not in order, but he had 
appealed in commencing his reply, to the 
indulgence of the House. An hon. Mem- 
ber, however, having taken an objection to 
the noble Lord’s proceedings, who was 
not strictly in order, he should suggest to 
the noble Lord to postpone his observations 
till the Bill came before the House. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR, in re- 
ply to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Massey), 
said the responsibility of the Bill did not 
rest with him, but with the House, and he 
did intend to press it. 


Question. 


OFFICIAL SALARIES—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether in compliance with the vote of 
that House on the 22nd of May, the Go- 
vernment intended to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
of 1850 respecting official salaries ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
recommendations of that Committee were 
maturely considered by the Government at 
the time—many of them were carried into 
eifect, some were not, and explanations on 
the subject were then given to Parliament. 
What had passed on a former evening did 
not at all touch the question of official 
salaries, for the discussion turned entirely 
upon certain diplomatic appointments, and 
the salaries attached to some of those ap- 
pointments. The resolution was carried, 
although the hon. Gentleman who had 
proposed it announced his intention of 
withdrawing it, by one of those surprises 
which sometimes took place when no one 
expected a division. He could only say, 
that he thought the regulations suggested 
in the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Resolution could not be carried 
into effect without great injury to the 
public service. 

Mr. AYSHFORD WYSE said, in con- 
sequence of the unsatisfactory answer of 
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the noble Lord, he now gave notice that 
he should, on Tuesday, the 10th of July, 
move that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
may be most graciously pleased to issue 
Her Royal commands for a complete re- 
vision of the Diplomatic Establishments of 
the United Kingdom. 


THE EXPEDITION TO KERTCH— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I wish, Sir, 
to put a question to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government in reference to 
the recent operations at Kertch and other 
places in the Sea of Azoff. Grave charges 
have been made against the character of 
Englishmen and English officers, which I 
do not believe, and which, if not true, 
ought to receive contradiction from the 
Ministers of the Crown. I have seen the 
same statement made in private letters 
and published in the public journals. It is 
stated in The Times newspaper, that— 

“ When the allies entered Kertch the following 
morning the population made their submission, 
and offered bread and salt to the conquerors, in 
accordance with the Russian custom, and they 
were assured that they would be protected, and 
that their lives and property should be spared.” 


The correspondent goes on to say that 
destruction of property followed ; and more 
than that— 

“ Towards evening Turkish stragglers from the 
camp, and others who had fallen out of the line 
of march, flocked into the town, and perpetrated 
the most atrocious crimes, To pillage and wanton 
devastation they added violation and murder.” 


He further states that, the French patrols 
endeavoured to preserve order, and in one 
part of the letter there is this important 
imputation upon the character of an Eng- 
lishman; it was, ‘‘ the Lieutenant General 
whose apathy or neglect permitted the 
perpetration of disgraceful excesses.”’ I 
do not believe this statement, but I ask 
whether the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has received any information 
on the subject ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
information with regard to the transaction 
to which my hon. Friend’s question relates, 
but my attention has been called to the 
statement he has quoted from a newspaper, 
and my noble Friend at the head of the 
War Department will, without any delay, 
call for a report touching these transac- 
tions from the officer commanding in the 
Sea of Azoff. 
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Sor London. 


CIRCASSIA—QUESTION. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, the House 
was aware that all the forts on the Cir- 
cassian coast were now in the possession 
of the Circassians, and that throughout the 
conferences at Vienna no mention was made 
of Circassia. The last despatch of Admiral 
Lyons stated that Mr. Longworth had been 
sent to Anapa to superintend the political 
part of the question. He wiphed to ask 
in what capacity Mr. Longworth had been 
sent to Anapa, and what were the relations 
at present subsisting between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Circassian chiefs ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, Mr. 
Longworth was Her Majesty’s consul at 
Monastir; he had appointed that Gentle- 
man when he held the office of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in conse- 
quence of his having passed a great deal 
of time in the country, and being well 
acquainted with its manners, habits, and 
language. When an operation upon Anapa 
was contemplated, it was expected that 
the Circassian tribes would co-operate with 
the allies, and Mr. Longworth, being well 
acquainted with the people, was sent as an 
organ of communication between the allied 
commanders and those tribes. There were 
no relations subsisting between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Circassian 
chiefs, except those arising out of their 
co-operation in the attack upon Anapa. 

Mr. BAILLIE said, he wished to know 
in what capacity Colonel Lloyd was sent to 
Circassia last year, at a salary of 2,0000. 
per annum ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in re- 
ply, that Colonel Lloyd was appointed to 
go to Circassia to open communication 
with the people, and to ascertain to what 
extent and upon what terms their co-ope- 
ration could be obtained. 
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NEW WRIT FOR LONDON. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that yesterday 
he took the liberty of asking the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
whether, under the provisions of what was 
commonly called ‘‘ the Contractors’ Act,” 
Baron Rothschild had not vacated his seat 
for the City of London, by having entered 
into a contract with Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment for a loan of 16,000,000/. for the 
public service, and whether, consequently, - 
a new writ ought not to issue for the City 
of London? His hon. and learned Friend 
then answered that, if the question were 
put to the House, not in a speculative, but 
in a practical form, he would give his 
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opinion upon it. He now rose for the pur- 
pose of bringing the matter before the 
House in a practical form, and he had, 
therefore, put a Motion to that effect on 
the paper. He might have moved that the 
matter be referred to a Select Committee, 
but that would have been a sneaking and 
cowardly course, entertaining as he did a 
strong conviction that, according to the 
common sense and literal construction of 
the Act of Parliament, Baron Rothschild 
had vacated his seat. The House would 
recollect when the Act in question passed, 
and the purposes for which it was designed. 
The Act passed in 1782, and was brought 
forward with the avowed object of pro- 
moting the freedom and independence of 
Parliament, When the Rockingham Ad- 
ministration eame into office they took up 
that Bill, which had been before Parlia- 
ment for two or three years, and gave it 
their warmest support on the principle that 
the House of Commons was getting day by 
day more corrupt and the people of this 
country were becoming more dissatisfied 
with it. THe would not insult the memory 
of the Rockingham Administration by 
calling them ‘‘Administrative Reformers.”’ 
They were something more, for they were 
Parliamentary Reformers. They struck at 
the root of the evil, for they said that, if 
there were corruption in the State, it must 
be the fault of the House of Commons, 
and so far as they could remove that blot 
they would do it by reforming the House 
itself. That Administration contained 
among its Members Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, 
and Mr. Dunning, who had _ previously 
moved the well-known Resolution, that the 
power and influence of the Crown had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. He should show by the Act 
itself, and by the debates upon it, that it 
was the intention of those who framed the 
Act, and of the Parliament that passed 
it, that contractors of Government loans 
should vacate their seats in Parliament, 
and he contended that the case of Baron 
Rothschild came clearly within its mean- 
ing. The heading of the contract was— 


“ The contract entered into by Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild with Her Majesty’s Government, 
on or about the 20th day of April last, for a loan 
of 16,000,000/. for the public service.” 


Now, the preamble of the Act said~— 


“« For further securing the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Parliament, be it enacted by the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons in this present Parlia- 
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ment assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that, from and after the end of this present 
session of Parliament, any person who shall, 
directly or indirectly, himself, or by any person 
whatsoever in trust for him, or for his use or 
benefit, or on his account, undertake, execute, 
hold, or enjoy, in the whole or in part, any con- 
tract, agreement, or commission, made or entered 
into with, under, or from the Commissioners of 
[lis Majesty’s Treasury, or of the Navy or Vic- 
tualling Office, or with the Master General or 
Board of Ordnance, or with any one or more of 
such Commissioners, or with any other person or 
persons whatsoever, for or on account of the 
public service ; or shall knowingly and willingly 
furnish or provide, in pursuance of any such 
agreement, contract, or commission, which he ot 
they shall have made or entered into as aforesaid, 
any money to be remitted abroad, or any wares 
or merchandise to be used or employed in the 
service of the public, shall be incapable of being 
elected, or of sitting or voting as a Member of 
the House of Commons, during the time that he 
shall execute, hold, or enjoy any such contract, 
agreement, or commission, or any part or share 
thereof, or any benefit or emolument arising 
from the same.” 


The Act also went on to say— 


“ And if any person, disabled and declared in- 
capable by this Act to be elected, shall, after the 
end of this present Session of Parliament, pre- 
sume to sit or vote as a Member of the House of 
Commons, such person so sitting or voting shall 
forfeit the sum of 5001. for every day in which he 
shall sit or vote in the said House to any person or 
persons who shall sue for, the same in any of His 
Majesty’s courts at Westminster.” 


It was contended by some that Baron 
Rothschild, not being ineligible by reason 
of this contract at the time of his election, 
had not ineurred the penalties of the Act, 
and that, because for other reasons he had 
not sat or voted in that House, he had not 
forfeited his seat on that account. But he 
apprehended that there were very few hon. 
Members who would maintain that opinion, 
because, supposing for an instant that fifty 
or sixty Members held contracts with the 
Government for twelve months’ duration, 
would the House say that they had not 
forfeited their seats because for that period 
they might abstain from sitting or voting 
in the House? The case of the Jewish 
question was a very different one. The 
hon. Member was incapable of sitting or 
voting in that House because he could not 
use the words ‘on the true faith of a 
Christian,’ and in that case the House 
was not justified in issuing a writ. But 
the hon. Member stood in 2 very different 
position as a contractor. It was alleged 
by some that hon. Members might contract 
for money, although they could not enter 
into contracts with the Government for 
ships or provisions. When the Bill was 
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under discussion, it was at first proposed 
that contracts for loans should be excepted, 
but if hon. Members referred to the de- 
bates they would find that that proposal 
was scouted by the House. Mr. Fox said, 
he rejoiced to see that a new sprit of go- 
vernment seemed to be rising, and that a 
period was approaching when corruption 
would be banished from the Senate ; and 
those who had the management of public 
affairs might safely trust to the merits of 
their measures for support, without having 
recourse to corruption. He (Mr. Duncombe) 
did not know whether the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Wells (Mr. Hayter) would be dis- 
posed to indorse that opinion. Mr. Fox 
moved that the exception in the Bill should 
be withdrawn, and that no contractor what- 
ever should have a seat in Parliament. It 
was also contended that contracts for 
money were more dangerous than any 
other species of contract. The exception 
was withdrawn upon the understanding 
that a special Bill should be brought in 
for the purpose. No Bill, however, was 
brought in for the purpose, and the only 
Bill bearing at all upon the subject con- 
firmed the view which he had now stated 
—the 48 Geo. III., chap. 1, wherein persons 
were exempted from losing their seats who 
entered into any contract with the Govern- 
ment for Exchequer Bills on behalf of the 
Bank of England. If they entered into 
such contracts on their own behalf, they 
were not exempted ; so it was quite clear 
that Parliament, with its eyes open, had 
intended by the 22 Geo. III., chap. 45, that 
no contractors whatever should sit in Par- 
liament. He could not possibly under- 
stand how there could be any doubt upon 
the subject, and, as Baron Rothschild by 
other circumstances had been prevented 
from sitting and voting in the House, he 
had incurred no penalties, and so far the 
loss to him would not be, and ought not to 
be, very great. He particularly wished it 
to be understood that he made this Motion 
entirely upon public grounds, and without 
any reference whatever to the Jewish ques- 
tion. For eight Sessions Baron Roths- 
child had been nominally a Member of the 
House of Commons, but the question of 
Jewish emancipation did not seem to have 
been much advanced thereby. A_ short 
time since he asked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether it was their intention to 
introduce a measure in the present Session 
for the removal of Jewish disabilities, and 
the answer he received was, that they had 
no such intention. The noble Lord the 
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Member for the City of London (Lord J. 
Russell) had since addressed a letter to 
some of his constituents, in which he told 
them fairly it was a hopeless case, in con- 
sequence of the decisions which had been 
come to in the House of Lords, and he 
believed the noble Lord was perfectly right 
in forming that estimate of the position of 
the question. He believed the prejudice 
elsewhere was so great, and the indiffer- 
ence of the public out of doors was also so 
great, that during the present generation, 
at least, there was not the remotest chance 
of gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion 
sitting in that House, so long as the House 
of Lords had any voice in the matter. 
Therefore Baron Rothschild had been thus 
long disabled, and the citizens of London 
had been deprived of their fourth Member. 
If three Members were quite enough for 
the City of London, let the House be told 
so, and let them give that Member to some 
other place. But this very disablement of 
Baron Rothschild had relieved him from 
any penalties with regard to this contract. 
What he said was, that from the moment 
a Member entered into a contract with the 
Government, not only was he disabled from 
sitting and voting, but his seat became 
vacant. He should be extremely glad to 
hear the opinions of hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen upon this subject, but he contended 
that, according to the honest and fair in- 
terpretation of the Act, it was quite clear 
there was a vacancy in the City of London at 
the present moment, and would so continue, 
as far as regarded Baron Rothschild, until 
the 18th of December next, when the con- 
tract ceased. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, ought not the House to issue a 
new writ? They did not want any peddling 
or quibbling opinions. He knew lawyers 
could make that opaque which was clear to 
all minds but their own, but he hoped that 
would not be the case on this occasion, and 
he appealed to the House to restore to the 
citizens of London the power of electing 
a forth representative by agreeing to the 
Motion he now proposed, that the Speaker 
be instructed to issue his warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a new 
writ for the City of London. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of a Citizen to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the City of London, in the 
room of Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, 
who, since his Election for the said City, has 
entered into a Contract for the Public Ser- 
vice.” 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said: 
My hon. Friend, having brought this mat- 
ter before the House in a practical shape, 
has the undoubted right to call upon me 
to state to the House the views which I 
entertain upon the subject. I have in 
consequence given to the subject the best | 
attention, with a view to form an honest 
opinion upon it, and I am perfectly pre- 
pared to state that opinion to the House 
if I could only understand the course which 
the House might feel disposed to pursue in 
dealing with the subject. The first ques- 
tion which arises is, whether the House 
will deal with the subject immediately, as 
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House have been concerned as contractors, 
it never occurred to any one to put this 
Statute in force against them. I am 
aware that it does not follow, because a 
Statute has never been put into operation, 
‘that it should therefore be considered as 
inoperative when the House is called upon 
to enforce the law. But if, throughout 
this long series of years, no person has 
| ever thought of putting the law into force, 
it may be well worthy of consideration 
whether there may not be something in its 
conditions which may give to these con- 
tracts something of an exceptional charac- 
ter. I do not say that it is so, but I cer- 





proposed by the hon. Member for Fins-| tainly think it is worthy of consideration. 
bury, or send the case to a Select Com-| There is another circumstance which I 
mittee. I understand that the latter is | confess also weighs in some degree upon 
the course which is the most proper to be my mind. Baron Rothschild cannot take 
pursued upon the present occasion, and I | his seat in this House, and cannot, there- 
have had put into my hand a precedent | fore, answer for himself, nor do justice to 





which is immediately in point. It is the | 
ease of Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, who | 
accepted the office of Registrar of Hack-| 
ney Carriages. Upon that occasion it | 
was moved that the hon. Member had 
thereby vacated his seat, and that a new 
writ should be issued. Upon that Motion 
an Amendment was moved to the effect 
that ‘‘ the papers relating to the appoint- 
ment of Daniel Whittle Harvey, Esq., to 
the office of Registrar of Hackney Car- 
riages, be referred to a Select Committee, 
and that such Committee be directed to 
report its opinion whether Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, Esq., has vacated his seat by the 
acceptance of the said office.” That 


Amendment was agreed to, the Committee | 


was appointed to take the papers into its 
consideration for the purpose of reporting 
to the House upon the subject, and in due 
time it did so report. Now it is a serious 
question whether that would not be the 
correct course to pursue in the present 
instance. Upon the best consideration 
which I have been enabled to give to the 
subject, I think the Statute is tolerably 
clear though not altogether free from 
doubt. There may be some parts of the 
clause which carry some degree of ambi- 
guity, but these are not of sufficient force 
to override the general purport of the Sta- 
tute. But there are one or two circum- 
stances deserving of consideration in con- 
nection with this subject. 
place, I am told that since the passing of 
the Contractors Bill, although a vast num- 
ber of contracts for loans have been made | 
by the Government, in almost every one 
of which some Member or Members of this 


In the first | 


his own case by any explanations which 
he might offer. If the course of appoint- 
_ing a Select Committee be a proper one, 
'I think the circumstance of Baron Roths- 
child not being in this House to speak 
for himself might be an additional reason 
for agreeing to the proposa!. I will sub- 
mit, therefore, to the consideration of the 
House whether, in lieu of the Motion, it 
would be desirable to agree to the Amend- 
ment which I shall propose, that this mat- 
ter be referred to a Select Committee, for 
the purpose of considering whether the 
entering into this contract by Baron Roths- 
child has affected his seat in this House ? 
If the House is of opinion that that course 
should not be adopted, I am ready at once 
| to state my opinion as to the construction 
|of the Act, and its bearing upon this con- 
tract, without regard to political or per- 
sonal considerations. I believe, however, 
that the course which I have suggested 
would be the best for the House to pursue. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he would second 
the Amendment, because he considered 
that the matter ought to be investigated 
by a Select Committee before the House 
gave any decided opinion on the subject. 
An instance had occurred of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. 
Baring) having entered into a similar con- 
tract with the Government in the case of 
the Irish loan, but no notice whatever was 
taken of the subject by any hon. Member 
of the House, for it appeared to be under- 
stood that that loan did not come within 
the terms of the Act. He thought, coup- 
| ling the fact with the absence of Baron 
} Rothschild from the House, and his conse- 
1 
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quent inability to offer any explanations, 
that the wisest course to adopt would be 
to refer the subject to a Select Committee, 
as recommended by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘ That’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘ the Con- 
tract entered into by Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on the 20th day of April last, for 
a loan of sixteen millions for the Public 
Service, be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, and that they be directed to report 
their opinion whether Baron Lionel Nathan 
de Rothschild has vacated his Seat by his 
entering into the said Contract,’’ instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Mr. FRENCH said, if the only reason 
for objecting to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury was that Baron 
Rothschild had not taken his seat, and 
consequently was not in a position to de- 
fend himself, he (Mr. French) would re- 
mind the House of the case of Mr. O’Con- 
nell when elected for Clare, who was al- 
lowed to speak from the bar of the House. 
It was impossible for any one who had 
looked at the Act of Parliament to get rid 
of the fact, that any person who entered 
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the habit of sending matters to Select 
Committees unless there were some doubts 
upon questions of fact upon which it 
required information, and which the Com- 
mittee was called upon to obtain and to 
report to the House. With respect to the 
ease of Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey he was 
not acquainted with all the circumstances 
connected with it, but he presumed there 
was some question as to whether the pecu- 
liar nature of the office was such astorender 
the vacation of the seat in that House a 
necessary consequence, and that therefore 
the House desired to have the matter 
investigated and a Report from a Select 
Committee upon the facts, in order to come 
to a decision of the cases. But upon the 
present occasion what was there to refer to 
a Select Committee? The facts were all 
before the House, they depended entirely 
upon a Return which had been made to the 
House, of *‘ acontract which had been enter- 
ed into by Baron Rothschild, for the public 
service, with Her Majesty’s Government.” 
Was it suggested there was any other fact 
which, by referring the matter to a Select 
Committee, could be ascertained, by the 
House? Whatever the precedent might 
have been in Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey’s 
case, or whatever the course of precedents 
might have been, it would be almost ab- 
surd in a case like the present, when the 
facts were so simple and already ascer- 


into a contract for the public service with | tained, that the House should delegate any 
the Lords of the Treasury thereby vacated ! portion of its functions to a Select Com- 


his seat. Such was the case brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
and he (Mr. French) could see no ground 
for the doubt or delay which had been 
raised by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General. That hon. and learned Gentle- 
man told the House he had considered 
the question and was prepared to give 
his opinion at once if necessary, and it 
was, therefore, most reasonable that that 


mittee, it being clear that, when the Re- 
port of that Committee should be made, 
the House would be in no better position 
to decide the question than it was at 
present. Was there a single lawyer who 
entertained any doubt upon the subject 
that by a plain construction of the Act of 
Parliament the seat of Baron Rothschild 
had become void? The hon. and learned 
Attorney General had adverted to the cir- 








opinion should be ascertained before the | cumstance that there had been several 
House came to a decision. | previous instances of persons who had 

Sr FREDERIC THESIGER said, | been contractors for loans to the Govern- 
he felt himself in some difficulty from | ment, and were also Members of that 
having to express a different opinion from | House ; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
that enunciated by his right hon. Friend | man had answered his own observation by 
the Member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole). | saying, a blot was not a blot until it was 
He should be sorry to disturb precedent, | hit. So he (Sir F. Thesiger) thought the 
or to adopt any proceeding upon the pre-, House was indebted to the hon. Member 
sent occasion different from the course | for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) for dis: 
pursued in former similar cases, but he | covering the objection and bringing it 
must say that he considered the precedent forward, and, the attention of the House 
which had been alluded to was hardly | having been called to the subject, it ought 
applicable to the present occasion. He _ now to decide whether, upon a proper con- 
apprehended that the House was not in| struction of the Act of Parliament, Baron 
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Rothsehild’s seat was or was not vacant. 
He asked again, could any one entertain 
the slightest doubt upon the matter ? 
The hon. Member for Finsbury had omitted 
to call attention to the second clause, 
which enacted that if any person, being a 
Member of the House of Commons, should 
directly or indirectly, himself or by any 
other person in trust for him, or for his 
use or benefit, or on his account, enter 
into, agree, undertake, or execute, wholly 
or in part, or accept any such contract, 
agreement, or commission, the seat of 
every such person in the House of Com- 
mons should be, and thereby was, declared 
void. Well, then, the question was, had 
Baron Rothschild accepted any contract, 
agreement, or Commission? His (Sir F. 
Thesiger’s) proof was a Return made to 
that House of the ‘copy of a contract 
entered into by Baron Lionel Rothschild 
with Her Majesty’s Government, on or 
about the 20th of May last, for a loan of 
16,000,0007. for the public service.” The 
Act of Parliament in question declared 
that any person who directly or indirectly 
undertook, executed, held, or enjoyed any 
agreement with Her Majesty’s Treasury 
was by the first section disabled from 
sitting and voting in Parliament, and by 
the second section his seat was declared 
void. The only doubt as to the first see- 
tion which had been suggested arose from 
a subsequent portion of the clause which 
alluded to persons who in their own and 
others’ names made agreements to furnish 
money to be remitted abroad, or merchan- 
dise to be used for the public service. 
But it was clear that, the moment the 
contract was entered into, from that mo- 
ment the penalty attached to the con- 
tractor, who was disabled from sitting or 
voting, and his seat void ; but, inasmuch 
as it was possible that contracts might be 
entered into, not in the Member’s name, 
but for his use and benefit, to provide 
against any evasion of the Act the pro- 
vision had been introduced, that any Mem- 
ber who should contract to supply goods, 
merehandise, or remit money abroad for 
the publie service, should be in the same 
predicament of forfeiting his seat. No 
doubt could be entertained therefore that 
The 
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the clauses were perfectly distinct. 


first related to the contract; and the 
moment that was entered into, although 
nothing might actually be supplied, yet 
from that moment the penalty attached 
and the seat became void. 
a lawyer’s question. 


Sir F. Thesiger 


That was not 
There was no diffi- 
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culty in construing the Act of Parliament, 
even to non-professional men, and it would 
be extraordinary if, after sitting there night 
after night making laws, they should not 
be able to construe those laws when they 
were made. He thought the case was so 
clear that no person, whether lawyer or 
not, would say he entertained any doubt, 
and therefore, regretting to differ from 
the hon, and learned Attorney General and 
the right hon. Member for Midhurst, he 
thought this was not a case in which there 
was any necessity to resort to the ma- 
chinery of a Select Committee. The case 
in his view of it was fully before the House, 
and he was quite prepared to vote for the 
motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, if all the 
Members of this House were as learned as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just addressed the House, or as my hon, 
and learned Friend the Attorney General, 
it might, perhaps, be proper for the House 
to come at once to a decision upon this 
subject upon the best consideration which 
it was able to give to the question. But 
I must put in a claim on behalf of the 
great body of the Members of: this House 
who have not that learning which the hon, 
and learned Member for Stamford (Sir F, 
Thesiger) possesses. When the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that if we make 
laws we ought further to be able to in- 
terpret them, I think he goes rather be- 
yond what is a fair claim on the Mem- 
bers of this House, I confess for one, 
that if after a law were passed any one 
should ask me to give a legal interpreta- 
tion of it, I should decline to do so, on the 
ground of my inability, and should refer 
him to some Member of the legal profes- 
sion of which the hon, and learned Genile- 
man is so great an ornament, What 
appears to me to be a difficulty in this case 
is, that many years ago since this Act was 
passed numerous instances have occurred 
of persons contracting loans without the 
subject having been brought to the notice 
of this House, or their having been alleged 
to have forfeited their seats thereby. 
Now, it is quite true to say that a blot is 
not a blot until it is hit; but let the 
House take a ease in point as an instance. 
There was the Royalty Loan of 1797; 
great numbers of the Members of the 
House of Commons were concerned in 
that loan. Mr. Sheridan said on that 
occasion that those hon. Members came 
forward for the purpose of profit, Mr, 
Pitt said that it was not so; but he after- 
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wards brought forward proposals of giving 
5 per cent interest to all persons who had 
subscribed to that loan. No question was 
raised in the House as to whether those 
hon. Members had forfeited their seats ; 
but one question was raised, which was for 
a long time discussed, that was, that no 
person who was interested in the loan 
should vote for the measure which accorded 
them the interest, Not a word was said 
about hon. Members subseribing to that 
loan having forfeited their seats. The 
right hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. 
Baring) was contractor for a loan, and 
again the hon, Member for Huntingdon 
(Mr. T. Baring) was contractor for a loan 
in 1847. I was at the head of the Trea- 
sury when the loan was contracted. Tak- 
ing these facts into consideration, it does 
appear to me that the practice which has 
hitherto existed in the House might justly 
warrant the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. They will consider, no doubt, not 
only the case as affecting Baron Rothschild, 
but the whole meaning of that Act, and 
also arrive at some opinion as to how far it 
extends. Taking this ease, 10 per cent 
has been paid of this loan, any person who 
buys Omnium in the market thereby makes 
an engagement to the Government to pay 
the remaining 90 per cent of the loan. I 
think it hard in this case. Baron Roths- 
child has only engaged with the Govern- 
ment to pay 10 per cent of the loan. 
Those who buy Omnium are the persons 
who are engaged to pay the remainder, 
and not Baron Rothschild. It is the great 
body of the subscribers who are answer- 
able for paying the remainder of the loan. 
Where is the House to stop in this matter ? 
Is it to apply the Statute to other persons 
who take up part of this loan, Or is the 
House to say that every person who takes 
up a part of it disqualifies himself for a 
seat in this House ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, my diffi- 
culty is to make wp my mind whether the 
disqualifying clauses are to stop with 
Baron Rothschild. He has admitted a 
great number of persons, possibly Members 
of this House, to have shares of this loan, 
to enjoy what the Act calls the “‘ profits, 
bonefits, and emoluments arising from the 
same,’ Now, all these Members enjoy 
the “ profits, benefits, and emoluments” 
arising from the loan, and, if I have taken 
a correct view of this Act, they are in 
jeopardy as well as Baron Rothschild, and 
it would be competent for him or any other 
hon. Member, if the House at once agrees 
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to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, to find out some hon. Member 
upon this list and take the House by sur- 
prise to-morrow evening, and move that a 
new writ be issued for the borough or 
county which he represents. We must 
therefore be cautious in this matter. For 
myself, I confess I have no particular: know- 
ledge of the law. I have read the Act, 
and I understand from it that any person 
who enjoys any benefit arising from the 
loan, either directly by having contracted 
himself, or indirectly through another, is 
equally affected. What I wish to direct 
the attention of the Government to is, the 
question as to how far they have discharg- 
ed their duties in this matter. We have 
seen copies of the contract which the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of the Treasury 
has laid upon the table, and which I under- 
stand it is the duty of the hon. Gentleman 
to draw up. Now, the Act states, with 
respect to the mode in which this contract 
should be drawn up— 


“Be it enacted that in every such agreement, 
the contract or commission to be made, entered 
into, or accepted as aforesaid, there shall be in- 
serted the express condition that no Member of 
the House of Commons be admitted to any share 
or part of such contract, agreement, commission, 
or any benefit which may arise therefrom,” 


The Secretary of the Treasury has there- 
fore laid himself open at least to the infor- 
mation of this House in not having earried 
out the provisions of the Act. But, still 
more, the Act applies to any person hay- 
ing made this contract with Government, 
enacting that any person who, having made 
such contract with Government, shall admit 
any Member of the House of Commons 
to any share or any benefit or emolument 
arising from this contract, renders himself 
liable to a penalty of 50U/. for each per- 
son admitted. This penalty may be sued 
for by any common informer, so that for 
each person who is a Member of this 
House whose name appears upon the list 
of Baron Rothschild, who has derived so 
much premium from the omnium, Baron 
Rothschild is liable to a penalty of 500J. 
It is to be hoped that those Gentlemen who 
have enjoyed such emoluments and advan- 
tages, will make some sacrifices among 
themselves in order to pay the Baron’s 
large penalties. Under these circum. _ 
stances, I shall vote for the Select Com- 
mittee, I cannot see my way—it is full of 
difficulty. I doubt, indeed, whether the 
contract is legal if in drawing it up you 
have not inserted all the conditions which 
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the Act requires to be inserted in it. There 
is one point not yet cited in connection with 
the question before the House. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
made some remarks about the Jewish ques- 
tion, and stated that in his opinion it 
would not be settled during the present 
generation. Now, I do not despair of its 
being carried out, and I believe if the noble 
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He thought that the hon. and learned 
Member for Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger) 
had put the case very fairly before the 
| House. Was there a contract or was there 
not? Was Baron Rothschild a Member of 
that House or was he not? The contract 
lay upon the table of the House, and Baron 
Rothschild, although a Member, could not 
sit or vote in the House, was clearly 





Lord (Lord J. Russell) were at the head | brought within the provisions of the Act of 
of the Government, and made it a Cabinet | Parliament, and he thought that the House 
question and took it up in earnest, it would | had nothing to do but to support the Mo- 
have obtained the assent of the House of | tion of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
Lords, and we should have seen, as we yet| Tue SOLICITOR-GENERAL said, he 
shall see, Baron Rothschild taking his seat | wished the House to observe that it was 
and voting in this House. ‘dealing with a Statute which had not 
Mr. HILDYARD said, he could not| been enforced or applied for a long space 
allow such immorality as had just escaped | of years. It was reasonable to suspect, 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | therefore, some impediment or obstacle in 
ber for Manchester to pass without notice. | the way of its application. If any Gentle- 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that | man were bold enough to pledge himself to 
the Act of Parliament might affect half | the opinion that the law had not been 
the Members of that House, and therefore | affected by any of our legislation subse- 
they should be cautious how they acted. | quent to 1782, he might be competent to 
Was that the morality of the Manchester | pronounce upon this question at once; but 
school? He had long been of opinion that | he (the Solicitor General) could not be so 


it was, but he had never heard it so com- confident. 
right hon. Member for Midhurst (Mr. Wal- 


pletely and distinctly enunciated before. 
How different was the nature of those re- 
marks as contrasted with those which fell 
from the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral. That hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that it was our bounden duty, without 
fear or favour, to expound the law, and we 
were doubly bound to do so in a case where 
large numbers of that House might be 
affected. As for the statements of the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, he was astonished that he should 
state in that House that any one who 
comes into the market to purchase scrip in 
the new loan becomes thereby a contractor 
to Government. It was nothing of the 
kind ; all that a purchaser of scrip did was 
this; he offered to pay a part of the loan 
or lease the scrip. Such a doctrine laid 
down by the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London particularly surprised 
him. The Act contemplated that the Go- 
vernment might not only debauch any 
Member of the House of Commons, but 
also that any hon. Member having this 
contract with the Government might use 
the influence of that contract for the pur- 
pose of affecting the proceedings of other 
hon. Members in the House; and the Act 
therefore imposed, not disabilities as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) had 
stated, but prohibitions upon the contractor 
against making such use of their contracts. 


Mr. M. Gibson 


The mistake committed by the 


pole) should teach him to be more diffident, 
for when he said that in the latter part of 
the section the first alternative was intend- 
ed to apply to persons who, under a con- 
tract made by others, supplied money to be 
remitted abroad for wares or merchandise 
for the Government, he entirely forgot that 
it contained these words, ‘‘ in pursuance of 
any such agreement, contract, or commis- 
| sion which he or they shall have made or 
‘entered into as aforesaid ;’’ so that it was 
impossible to apply this to a contract made 
by another; and it was confined to the 
same contract before mentioned. There 
might be a question as to whether the 
second alternative did not put a certain in- 
terpretation upon the first,-and prevent us 
from arriving at the conclusion that merely 
entering into the contract, where nothing 
might have been done to fulfil it, was a 
sufficient disqualification. Another hon. 
and iearned Gentleman had spoken of the 
Act of Parliament as if it did not at all 
apply to any individual Member of the 
House who had taken a part of the con- 
tract, but the words of the Act were ex- 
press upon that point—‘‘ Any one who 
has been admitted to a part or share.”” He 
(the Solicitor General) would beg the 
House to remember that it was dealing 
with a Statute which had not been en- 
forced upon similar grounds for more than 
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seventy years. Now in all cases of this 
kind every lawyer understood that the non- 
enforcement of the Act might reasonably 
be expected to be owing to some impedi- 
ment or obstacle in the way of the Statute 
being carried into effect, and he did not 
think that any hon. and learned Gentleman 
would rise in his place and pledge his repu- 
tation that no Act had been subsequently 
passed which interfered with or modified in 
any way the provisions of the Act which 
was now under the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, it appeared to 
him that a subject of this nature should be 
considered with great calmness, and that 
the House should not rashly adopt any 
course upon it without due deliberation. 
Now, what he felt was that they wanted 
that distinct proof which should be in the 
possession of the House, and which could 
be easily obtained, before they could come 
to a decision on a question of such conse- 
quenee. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General said that there could be no doubt 
that Baron Lionel de Rothschild had con- 
‘tracted with Her Majesty’s Government, 
and then he took up a contract, and point- 
ed to it as containing that proof. But he 
(Mr. Disraeli) was not satisfied on this 
point ; for if that was the only proof that 
the hon. Member for the City of London 
had entered into a contract with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the evidence was very 
imperfect, as the contract bore not the sig- 
nature of Baron Lionel Nathan de Roths- 
child, but of N. M. Rothschild and Sons. 
He thought that the question should 
be thoroughly proved, and that the House 
should not be placed in a position of being 
liable to a doubt on a matter capable of 
distinct proof. That doubt was in his 
mind sufficient for inducing him to think 
that the matter should be referred to a 
Select Committee. The House had not 
the proof that the hon. Member for 
London had entered into a contract with 
Her Majesty’s Government; but, on the 
contrary, the House had primé facie evi- 
dence that Baron Lionel Nathan de Roths- 
child had not signed such contract. He 
only said that it was of consequence that 
the House should have, in cases of this 
kind, complete evidence that the Member 
of the House so charged actually had en- 
tered into a contract with the Government. 
He would not refer to the other points 
which might influence the House on the 
present occasion. There was great am- 
biguity in the words of the Act. 
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might be law, but they certainly were not 
English. If also they found that there 
was a prescription in that House, by which 
members who had entered into contracts 
of the kind had not been made to vacate 
their seats, although that might not bea 
conclusive argument in the present in- 
stance, still it was good ground for sup- 
porting an investigation, so that they 
might clearly understand what the law 
was, and under what circumstances con- 
tractors should be obliged to vacate their 
seats. However, in the present instance 
he would confine himself to the point he 
had stated—that the contract on the table 
was not signed by the hon. Member for 
London as a reason sufficient for referring 
the matter to a Select Committee. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to ask 
a question of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger) it would 
appear that not even lawyers—those learn- 
ed in the lJaw—could agree as to the inter- 
pretation of the Act; for the Solicitor 
General, who was a very clever lawyer, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Stamford who was as able, differed as to its 
interpretation. He was convinced, there- 
fore, that they would be doing much better 
by referring the question to a Select Com- 
mittee. But there was another point—it 
appeared to him that the time was about 
to come when the whole of this Act would 
have to be taken into consideration. It 
might operate now so as to turn Baron 
Rothschild out of that House, as it had 
operated to turn out Sir Samuel Peto 
some time ago, and recently the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Price) on 
whose behalf the Bill was brought in to 
save him from penalties, and then he was 
re-elected. A few years ago he remem- 
bered a Friend of his, Mr. Dixon, was re- 
turned for Carlisle ; but he did not vote, 
because he learned that some collieries in 
which he had a little interest had been 
supplying a few chaldrons of coal for the 
use of the barracks at Neweastle and Car- 
lisle. Now, it was well known that there 
were modes, either by the transferring of 
contracts or otherwise, of avoiding all diffi- 
culties ; and he rose for the purpose of 
suggesting to the noble Lord that what- _ 
ever might be the issue of the matter with 
regard to Baron Rothschild, it would be 
becoming in the Government to take into 
consideration the question of the Act, with 
a view of putting it on a more satisfae- 
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tory footing or of abolishing it altogether, 
Not long ago the noble Lord said it was 
very desirable that the army should re- 
main under the control of the Crown, and 
not, like other public departments, liable 
to the interference of the House of Com- 
mons. He did not dispute that, but they 
all knew there were Members of that 
House receiving emoluments for military 
services, and who were themselves directly 
dependent for their promotion, not on the 
ministers, but upon the Commander in 
Chief, and through him upon the Crown. 
That was a sort of dependence which he 
thought might be urged as a reason 
for excluding such Gentlemen from the 
Ilouse. He believed they might abolish 
the Act altogether with perfect safety, 
for the influence of the press and public 
opinion, and the greater morality which 
prevailed among all classes of people, and 
eminently amongst Members of that House 
—upon all matters of this kind—would be 
complete safeguards against the occurrence 
of the dangers which the Act originally 
contemplated. He thought the House 
would act wisely in appointing a Select 
Committee, but mainly with a view of con- 
sidering the repeal of the law on the sub- 
ject. 

; Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought that what had fallen from differ- 
ent Members in the course of the debate 
showed that it would be expedient to refer 
the question to a Select Committee, If 
they had to discuss the application of a 
law which had been invariably applied in 
similar cases, and upon the interpretation 
of which no doubt could arise, there would 
be no necessity for a Select Committee. 
If they had a case in which a distinct ap- 
plication of the law was clear, and that 
on the interpretation of the law no doubt 
could arise—if hon, Members could get up 
and say that in consequence of an hon. 
Member’s accepting an office under the 
Crown there was no doubt about the vacat- 
ing of his seat, in such a case the House 
might proceed to a direct decision, But 
this was a case of a different nature. Many 
hon. Members were of opinion that there 
was no doubt as to the application of the 
Act; but there were others who might 
entertain considerable doubts on the sub- 
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ject. He himself was not prepared to ex- 
press any opinion, but he thought that it | 
was a question which was open to argu- | 
ment both ways, more especially when they | 
considered the extensive collateral appli- | 
cation of the Act which might flow through | 
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the principal contractor. It appeared from 
what had been stated, that there was an 
almost unbroken chain of precedent against 
the application of the Act, At the same 
time, he did not say that that was any 
reason why the law should not be deemed 
to be applicable to the present case; but 
he thought that it was a ground upon 
which the House might fairly require to 
have that deliberate, calm, and dispassion- 
ate consideration of the case which an 
inquiry before a Select Committee could 
alone insure. He agreed with the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) that matters of this description 
were not conveniently or usefully discussed 
in debates in that House, The audience 
was composed of a great number of Gen- 
tlemen, who, from their education and 
habits of thought, were not qualified to 
be judges in such matters; and he could 
not agree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir F, Thesiger) that, 
because Parliament made the laws, Parlia- 
ment was, therefore, the fittest authority 
for interpreting the laws. Such a duty 
was quite at variance with the functions’ 
of that House and with the acknowledged 
principles of the constitution, Upon the 
whole, he thought that the House would 
be disposed to agree with the proposition 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General, and for himself, he certainly 
thought that they would best consult their 
own proper functions by referring the in- 
vestigation of the subject to a Committee, 
especially as there was no immediate neces- 
sity for coming to a decision with regard to 
it. The suggestion thrown out by the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) was 
well deserving of consideration. This Act 
arose in times when the habits of public 
men were very different from what they 
were now, and the general principle of dis- 
qualifying persons for their seats in Par- 
liament was in the abstract objectionable, 
and ought not to be had recourse to with- 
out strong grounds for so doing. He ex- 
pressed no opinion on the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member for Manchester, but 
thought that it was one well deserving the 
consideration of the House and of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, he would beg to 
suggest to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
that he had better not press his Motion, as 
it appeared to be the general wish of the 
House that this matter should be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. T, DUNCOMBE gaid, that he was 
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entirely in the hands of the House with 
reference to this question, If there was 
to be a bond fide appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the law 
—though he thought it was clear enough 
—he should have no objection to such a 
course being taken. He considered that 
the statement of the right hon. Member 
for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole) but an ad 
misericordiam argument for the hon, 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring). 
This question had no sooner been mooted 
than the House had taken alarm; and he 
was afraid that it would stop in the Com- 
mittee to be appointed; but if it did not 
stop there he was confident that the Com- 
mittee would have to recommend that a 
new writ should be issued for the City of 
London, in the room of Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tak EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, as the Motion now stood, 
it stated that the contract had been entered 
into by Baron Lionel Nathan de Roths- 
child, though there was nothing on the 
face of the contract to show that such was 
the case. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether Baron 
Lionel Nathan de Rothschild did not in 
his presence sign this contract. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the question just put to 
me is a proof of the inconvenience of dis- 
cussing this question in its present form, 
I did not mean to state that it was not 
Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild who 
had virtually entered into this contract 
with the Government, but my remark 
merely applied to the wording of the Mo- 
tion which states Baron Lionel Nathan de 
Rothsehild entered into the contract with 
the Government, of which there was no 
evidence on the face of the contract. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE; But that is no 
answer to my question. I put a direct 
and straightforward question, and asked 
the right hon, Gentleman whether Baron 
Lionel de Rothsehild did not in his pre- 
sence sign the contract in question, 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he abjected to 
the question put by the hon, Member for 
Finsbury, which, if it were sanctioned, 
would place it in the power of a Minister 
who wished to turn a Member out of his 
seat to get up and put a question, having 
previously agreed upon the answer which 
would be given by one of his supporters, 
and they all knew how ardent a supporter 
of the Government was the hon. Member 
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for Finsbury, The question put by him 
was most unconstitutional, and one which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not be justified in answering. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that an hon. 
Member had been prevented from refer- 
ring to a debate which had taken place on 
a previous night, and now the hon, Member 
for Finsbury wished an implied declaration 
which had been made in that House to be 
taken as the ground for their proceeding 
on the question before them. He (Lord 
J, Russell) thought that they had better 
proceed on the papers which were before 
the House. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he begged 
to inform the right hon, Member for Buck- 
inghamshire that, however ardent a sup- 
porter he might be of the Government, 
there had been no collusion between him- 
self and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the purpose of turning a Member out 
of that House. 

Amendment and Motion by leave with- 
drawn. 

Ordered— 

“That the Contract entered into by Messrs, 
Rothschild and Co. with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on the 20th day of April last, for a loan of 
sixteen millions for the Public Service, be referred 
to a Select Committee, and that they be directed 
to report their opinion whether Baron Lionel Na- 
than de Rothschild has vacated his Seat by reason 
of the said contract.” 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought that it 
had better be decided at once whether 
the Committee should be nominated by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. [Mr. T. 
Duncompe : I decline to do so], or by the 
Attorney General, or by the Committee of 
Selection, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that as the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had threwn some 
doubt on the bona jides of the House in 
appointing the Committee, it would be 
satisfactory to the House if he would con- 
jointly with the Attorney General name 
two Members who were to sit upon the 
Committee, 

Mr, SPEAKER said, that the House 
could not entertain that question without 
previous notice having been given. 


SALE OF BEER, &c., ACT. 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY * having 
presented petitions from places in Somer- _ 
setshire and Gloucestershire, for the repeal 
of the Sunday Beer Bill, said—Sir, I am 
about to ask this House to appoint a Se- 
lect Committee to inquire into the Act of 
last Session for the further regulation of 
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the Sale of Beer and other Liquors on the 
Lord’s Day. The House may remember, 
that when that Bill was passed into a law, 
it was hardly known to any Members of 
this House. At the back of the Bill were 
the names of three Members generally re- 
spected in this House, and those names, I 
may almost say, would be warrant for any 
measure they might bring forward ; but in 
this instance, I have no doubt, their views 
were erroneous, and their usual sagacity 
was at fault when they committed them- 
selves in this Bill to an Act of Parliament 
which I believe to be contrary to the in- 
terests of the great mass of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. Now, when this Beer Bill passed 
last Session, I ventured—unfortunately, 
much too late—on the third reading to 
take objections to its principle, and to 
point out that it would be an Act very 
much encroaching on the comforts and re- 
creations of a highly respectable portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, and that it was 
a Bill unequal and one-sided in its opera- 
tions, encroaching on the pleasures of the 
working classes, but leaving the wealthier 
classes entirely untouched ; a style of legis- 
lation which, as I apprehend, is at this 
time of day, highly objectionable. Such 
were the objections which I ventured to 
urge, and the very first Sunday on which 
this Act came into operation, that which I 
had foreseen was proved to demonstration. 
Thousands of the working classes who had 
gone forth in the morning to get a genial 
breath of fresh air in the country, returned 
after ten o'clock at night, and found that 
they were thrown on a town where every 
place of refreshment was barred against 
them. What was the consequence? Great 
discontent, almost amounting to riot, and 
the police were called on to do their most 
unpleasant, and, I will say, un-English 
duty, which they did with that quietude 
and firmness which mark the character of 
the corps. Now, since that time, every 
succeeding Sunday has shown more forci- 
bly, the injustice and severity of the Act. 
I do not believe I stand alone in this 
House in thinking that one of the greatest 
blessings you can bestow on the working 
classes of this country is the facility now 
afforded them of going forth and witness- 
ing the beauties of nature and art at a 
distance from their homes. Fifteen years 
ago there were thousands of Her Majesty’s 
subjects who lived and died within five miles 
of the place of their birth, without ever 
having visited a spot beyond it. Thousands 
of the inhabitants of this island have lived 
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and died without ever having seen the sea, 
I say that the increased power of locomo- 
tion now placed within their reach tends 
to expand the mind, and is a leading step 
towards education. Yet there are those 
pious ascetics who would stand by and see 
the departure of a Sunday train laden with 
a load of human happiness, fathers, mo- 
thers, and children going forth on the tip- 
toe of expectation, to see the beauties of 
nature, to behold the wonders of the deep, 
and pass a happy and innocent day, at 
once uniting pleasure with health—who 
would stand by and say the steam-engine 
so employed was a device of the Evil One, 
and a snare of the Devil. They would 
say that those working men, who had been 
employed six days out of the seven in a 
smoky city, with half-ventilated houses, 
and a half-drainage pervading them, should 
pass the seventh day in some dingy chapel 
or church, listening to the oily outpourings 
of some Stiggins, or trembling at the bla- 
tant bellowing of some Boanerges. I do 
not envy those pious gentlemen their feel- 
ings. They may be very good religionists, 
but I think they are very bad Christians. 
Let me not be understood as advocating 
the absence of the observance of religious 
rites, or as intending to cast any slur upon 
the sincere professors of religion. Far 
from it; that is not my intention. I can, 
on the contrary, show you that those who 
are thought godless for resorting to Sun- 
day trains for fresh air are a God-fearing 
portion of the people. It is a fact that 
wherever these Sunday trains deposit the 
inhabitants of distant parts—the people of 
this metropolis, for instance—the chapels 
and churches in those places are found to 
overflow. Speaking from my own expe- 
rience, I can say, it is a custom for Sun- 
day trains to depart from the city of Bris- 
tol to the neighbouring watering places— 
Weston-super-Mare and Clevedon, and for 
citizens to go by those trains sufficiently 
early to attend places of Divine worship on 
their arrival, and then repair to the sea- 
side to spend a day of happiness with their 
families, returning to Bristol in the even- 
ing. Again, since locomotion has brought 
Bath and Bristol, though twelve miles apart, 
within twenty minutes communication, it is 
not an uncommon custom, at some seasons 
of the year, for the inhabitants of Bristol 
to visit Bath, and attend Divine worship in 
the abbey there, returning to their own 
cathedral at Bristol in the evening. I have 
said thus much to protect myself against 
the charge of advocating want of religion 
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in the people. But it is not only on ac- 
count of the hardship to the working 
classes and the interference with their 
means of recreation that I object to this 
measure, but it is on account also of the 
one-sided way in which it operates. This 
can be very well shown if the House will 
allow me to trace the course of one of the 
working classes on the Sunday, and then 
to follow one of the higher classes. The 
poor man, the working man, when he has 
determined to take his pleasure by an ex- 
cursion train, quits his house very early in 
the morning. He has not much to lock up. 
He has no well-found larder, no well-stored 
cellar, and if he leave any living thing in 
the house, when he takes his wife and 
children, it is the cat. He goes forth with 
his key in his pocket, and he depends for 
his refreshment on the public-houses he 
may meet on his way. He goes down by 
the train, and arrives at a time when you 
have closed the houses against him. Well, 
then, no dinner can he have. It is in vain 
to talk about your Act permitting a man to 
be fed under the pretence of his being a 
bond jide traveller. Why, the very name 
at the present moment, after the conflicting 
decisions of your magistrates, is so terrible 
to your innkeepers, that they exclude such 
a man immediately, unless dressed in broad 
cloth, and attended by a servant. He can 


get nothing to eat or drink, and thus de- | 
prived of his dinner, on his return he finds | 


himself too late to obtain supper, and thus, 
dinnerless and supperless, he goes to bed. 


By the present hours of closing he is de- | 


frauded of his dinner and supper. That 
was not the way in which they ought to 
tamper with the working classes. Now, 
let them look at the course of the rich man. 
He goes forth, wends his way to whatso- 
ever city he pleases, and he should like to 
know the inn that would refuse him admit- 
ance at any hour. He should like to find 
such a case. He got his luncheon or din- 
ner, and returned at his leisure to London. 
What did it signify to him that public- 
houses were shut? He could do without 
his Bass or hig Alsopp for one day ; or, if 
not, there was his well-stocked cellar at 
home. But suppose he had not, then 
there was that unlicensed victualler’s house 
—his club, to resort to. He could get 
there at any hour, and what did it matter 
to him that the public-houses were shut ? 
Then he said that the poor man was differ- 
ently treated from the rich man. Toa 
poor man, Sunday should bring recreation 
and a breath of fresh air, which was every- 
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thing. Why, the primrose or cowslip, or 
the meanest wild flower plucked under a 
hedge by the child of a poor man has more 
value in that child’s eyes than the richest 
exotic had to the wealthy possessor of a 
green-house. Why, then, should they in- 
terfere with the poor man and his enjoy- 
ments? That was not the way to deal 
with the working man in the nineteenth 
century. The next point to which he 
would allude was the monstrous contradic- 
tions, anomalies, and absurdities daily per- 
petrated by all the family of paid Midas 
and Radamanthus throughout the country. 
Every one of the great unpaid had differ- 
ent ways of interpreting this Statute. 
Take, for example, some instances he 
would give them— 


“ On Sunday, April 23, the landlord of the Angel 
Inn, Sutton, had his brother and sister to see him 
| from London. As they were having supper, pre- 
paratory to their return journey, at about twenty 
minutes past ten o’clock, two policemen knocked 
at the door of the house and were admitted. 
After looking into the parlour, and such public 
| rooms, they walked into the private apartment of 
' the landlord, where the family were at supper. 
| Seeing two decanters of wine on the table, they 
| departed, and on Friday the master of the house 
| had to appear at the Epsom Court, and was fined 
| 10s., and 15s. costs, although he informed the 
| magistrates that the lady and gentleman were his 

brother and sister. The magisterial answer was, 
‘then you must not have your sister and brother 
| to supper.’” 





Persons going to Jack Straw’s Castle, 
| Hampstead, to dine there, are held to be 
‘travellers by Mr. Long, of Marylebone 
Police Court ; but, on the other hand, Mr. 
Paynter, of Wandsworth Police Court, holds 
that persons going to Putney, even if walk- 
‘ing, are not travellers, and that the excep- 
/ tion must be confined to persons travelling 
from place to place, through obligation or 
duty, and not for mere pleasure. Likemind- 
ed is Mr. Trail, of Greenwich, who holds 
that people coming from London, Croydon, 
Bayswater, and Dartford, to Blackheath— 
one of the lungs of London—for pleasure, 
are not travellers, because the Act never 
intended that persons leaving their homes 
for amusement should be considered travel- 
lers. On the other hand, the more liberal 
bench of Ilford, Essex, held that a man 
going five miles along the Mile End Road, 
for any purpose, is a traveller. On the 
other side of the Severn, the justices of 
petty sessions at Pontypool, hold that go- 
ing three miles by rail from Merthyr to 
Twedyriieu is travelling, within the mean- 
ing of the Act. Mr. Hardwick thinks that 


a@ man coming from a journey by rail 
| 
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omnibus, and stopping for a = of beer at 
a public house near his own home, is not a 
traveller; but Mr. Norton, of Lambeth, 
thinks a man walking from London to 
Norwood, and stopping for beer within a 
mile and a half of his own door, is a tra- 
veller. The Rhadamanthus of Highgate 
says a man walking from Hampstead to 
Highgate is not such a traveller that he 
may drink beer; and Alderman Cubitt 
holds that the drivers of omnibuses from 
any place out of town are not travellers. 
A similar decision as to railway guards 
and labourers was given by the justices of | 
Chelmsford. The Lancashire justices at | 
Salford, at Hoo Green, hold that persons | 
who on Sundays go four, five, or six miles 
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The clause in the Act exempting a bond fide tra- 
veller is construed in a very singular manner in 
this neighbourhood. A on crossing the river 
Mersey to Seacombe, a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile, is considered a traveller, and may have 
refreshment at the nearest public-houses. A per- 
son crossing to Birkenhead is not a traveller, and 
he can get no admittance as such. At Egremont, 
two miles down the river, a person from Liver- 
pool is a traveller; while at New Brighton, a 
mile lower down, he is not a traveller. At Rock 
Ferry, three miles up the river, a person from 
Liverpool is a traveller; but at Eastham, six 
miles from Liverpool, he is not a traveller. At 
Runcorn, eighteen miles from Liverpool, myself 
and wife were refused admittance on the ground 
that we were not travellers. Such are the various 
readings of the word bond fide traveller; and this 
Act, in the hands of our justices, has been a com- 
plete scourge to the people. Last Sunday after- 
| noon, May 5, I drove with a friend to the village 


on foot or horseback, or in carriages, may | of Wavertree, three miles from Liverpool. Be- 
not drink on the way, the presiding magis- | fore we got there the rain fell in torrents, and we 
trate evidently deciding it on the ground were indebted to an intimate acquaintance with 
that a man may, or must not, or should | the proprietor of the hotel for shelter. While we 


were there a funeral passed, attended by 214 per- 
not move about on Sunday for pleasure. | sons all on foot. It was raining fast at the time, 


A different interpretation is put on the} the distance from the house of the deceased to 





Act by Derbyshire justices, who, by their the church was about three-quarters of a mile. 
decisions, allow any person going six or | 
seven miles, whatever be the reason of | 
their going, to moisten their clay as they | 
go. From numerous places in all parts of | 
the country the complaint is, the justices | 
have laid down no rule to guide the publi- | 
can in deciding traveller or not. Do what | 
he will, he can in no way escape the fangs | 
of the law. | 

The complaint was universal—that the 
magistrates had laid down no rule to guide | 
their decisions as to what was and what | 
was not a traveller. He had a letter, from | 
& person of great respectability, which | 
showed the state of the great port of| 
Liverpool— | 

“‘The operation of the Sunday Beer Bill in 
Liverpool and neighbourhood is of a very contra- | 
dictory and oppressive character, and oe a 


informations have been laid against licensed vic- 
tuallers for infringing it. The Act is carried out | 
very stringently at Liverpool, and great inconve- | 
nience is experienced here in consequence of it, | 
from the circumstance that a vast number of | 
strangers are constantly arriving from, and de- | 
parting for various parts of the world, by ship, | 
rail, or steamer ; and passengers are continually | 
refused admission into the houses of licensed vic- 
tuallers, who would have informations laid against 
them, and they would then be put to the trouble 
and expense of proving that their guests had been 
bond fide travellers, in many cases involving an 
impossibility. The result is, that such passengers 
fall into the hands of lodging-house keepers and 
others, most of whom contrive to have stocks of 
ale, porter, and spirits in hand, and the licensed 
victualler is thus deprived of the legitimate object 
of his business, which flows into channels never 
intended by the Legislature, and thus leads also 
to the direct effect of defrauding the Excise. 


Mr. H, Berkeley 





They returned in procession to the village and 
broke up. Now, although it was still raining, and 
many of them had come two and three miles pre- 
viously, they were refused admittance into the 
hotel where we were, the landlord declining the 
risk of an information. Our stipendiary magis- 
trate has decided that a seaman is a traveller 
when he is going to sca, and he may have refresh- 
ment, but that he is not a traveller when he 
returns from sea, because he has arrived at the 
end of his journey. Innumerable other cases 
could be adduced of the inconsistent readings and 
baneful operation of this Act, but the above will 
slightly show the manner in which it interferes 
with the comfort and convenience of the public in 
Liverpool and its neighbourhood.” 


He had no reason for specially praising 
licensed victuallers, but they were gene- 
rally a very respectable body of men, and 
if they were not it was the fault of the 
upper classes and the magistrates, for 
there was no body of men so completely 
under the surveillance of the magistracy as 
they were, and it reflected deeply on the 
magistrates of this country if they were 
not as they ought to be. But no men 
should be treated in such a way as 
they were. If they were in Russia they 
would not be subject to worse treatment. 
Why were not the licensed victuallers to 
have the same privileges as other classes ? 
Why were they to be interfered with, and 
not allowed to have their relations to sup- 
per? That alone rendered a repeal of 
this Act imperative—for any law so loose 
in its language as to render the practice of 
such tyranny possible should not be on the 
statute book. To exhibit in a stronger 
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light the hardships and tyranny of this 
Act, will the House pardon me if I put an 
hypothetical case? Let me call their at- 
tention to the clubs of this City. At one 
of these clubs, at half-past eleven o’clock 
on Sunday night, there are sitting at sup- 
per in this unlicensed victualler’s house one 
of the metropolitan magistrates—a most 
respectable man—and his brother. He 
had been, say to Richmond or to Green- 
wich, where he had enjoyed his venison or 
whitebait, and its usual accompaniments. 
No one would presume to question his wor- 
ship’s right to these enjoyments. But re- 
turning to town, in rather a hungry state, 
there he sits, at half-past eleven o’clock, 
eating the devilled legs of a turkey, and 
washing the Cayenne pepper down with 
whiskey punch, &e. At twelve o’clock 
they go home—he would not say ebrii, nor 
vino cibo que gravati—but comfortable. 
The next morning the magistrate went in 
due time to the police eourt, where the 
very first case brought before him was 
that of the licensed victualler who had 
been guilty of giving his brother a beef- 
steak and a bottle of wine on the Sunday 
night. And what happened? Why, this 
very magistrate, with the taste of the de- 
villed turkey and the whiskey punch still in 
his mouth, knocks the publican down with 
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corner. As long as it was in public- 
houses, under the surveillance of the po- 
lice, you knew the evil, but when it became 
contraband, and went into holes and cor- 
ners, it was worse for morals, and worse 
for the people, than when it was under the 
surveillance of the police. I find, from 
evidence before me, that drunkenness takes 
place in those shops which are permitted 
to sell small beer. They were called 
three-halfpenny beer-shops. At these 
places alcoholic drinks might be had to 
any extent. Not only there did it take 
place, but drunkenness was carried on 
also in coffee-shops, and worse than that, 
in low brothels, from which persons resort- 
ed to ‘‘ public hells,’’ producing a state of 
immorality frightful to contemplate. 

There was a Committee last year which 
pointed out this fact, that at these shops 
drink might be had to any extent. If that 
was so in 1854, the evil had been increased 
a hundredfold in 1855. In seaport towns 
the effect was still worse than in other 
towns. Poor Jack, on returning home 
from sea, generally met Poll and Sall ; 
and if they had a strong pull at his pocket 
heretofore, what must it be when they be- 
came contraband sellers of drink. It had 
been said that drunkenness had diminish- 
ed in 1855, and was less than in previous 


the Statute, and fines him ll. 5s. That| years, and that, therefore, sobriety had 


certainly put me in mind of the words of | 
the poet — 





“ Tlandy, dandy, 
Which is the justice, and which is the thief?” 


I will close my opinions by quoting those 
of two metropolitan police magistrates on 
the impolicy of this Aet—Mr. Corrie, the 
magistrate of Clerkenwell police court, 
said, “It is too stringent on the trader 
and throws an arduous and impossible onus 
on the officers.’”’ Mr. Norton said, ‘* The 
Act is one which, in my opinion, must be 
repealed, as it is not suited to the conve- 
nience or necessities of the public.” I 
now eome to the purpose for which the Act 
was passed. That was to check drunken- 
ness on the Sabbath. Now, had it had 
that effect? I most conscientiously and 
sincerely believe it has not. It had been 
truly said that you could not make a man 
moral by Act of Parliament. You could 
not make them either religious or moral, 
but you may make them hypocrites. You | 
have stopped drinking at certain hours in | 
public-houses, but the consequence was) 
that it went on in holes and corners. 
Drunkenness had been created in every 





been secured by the operation of this Bill. 
Nothing, however, could be more errone- 
ous. In 1852-3-4, drunkenness prevailed of 
course to a greater extent than in 1855; 
for it ought not to be forgotten that we 
were now under the pressure of a war, 
high prices, and diminished wages. There 
had also been a considerable number of 
drinking characters taken off by the war, 
some 30,000 or 40,000 young men having 
been removed from the country by recruit- 
ing for the army. In addition to the de- 
mand for the army and the navy, there 
had been a large number of young gentle- 
men, who used to amuse themselves by 
searching hen-roosts, wiring hares, and 
finishing their amusements in the tap- 
room, who were now become the Bashi 
Bazouks of our militia. But let the House 
see what the returns would show— 


“A return of persons taken into custody by the 
police for drunkenness from twelve o'clock on the 
Saturday night previous to Whit Sunday, and up 
to eleven o’clock on Whit Monday, 1854, obtained 
by Mr. Stephens, chief of police, Birmingham, 
from the chiefs of police of ten of the largest 
towns in England, including, according to the 
census of 1851, a population of 1,414,403 souls. 
The return was made at the request of Mr. Joseph 
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Stinton, a town councillor of Birmingham, and 
iven in evidence by that gentleman before a 
lect Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public-houses on the 20th of June, 1854. Mr. 
Stinton remarked, ‘ Whit Sunday is a great holi- 


day in the country, and I thought that would be | 


a very fair day to test the drunkenness of the 
country.” 

I will now read Mr. Stinton’s return for 
1854, and also a similar return obtained 
by a gentleman in whom every reliance 
might be placed, for Whitsuntide, 1855. 
The numbers returned for the two periods 
in the several large towns are as follow— 


In 1854— In 1855— 

» Birmingham 65 » Birmingham 6 
» Bristol - 6 » Bristol - 6 
» Bath - - 0 » Bath - - 2 
», Bradford - 1 » Bradford 0 
~ mes cs | » Hull - - $ 
» Leicester - 2 » Leicester 2 
» Leeds - - 4 » Leeds - - 2 
» Liverpool 51 » Liverpool 87 
» Nottingham 0 » Nottingham 3 | 
» Sheffield - 15 » Sheffield 74 

Total, 85 Total, 118 


Consequently there was an increase of 
drunkenness, since the passing of the Act, 
of thirty-three cases. Such were some of 
the reasons why I ask the House to grant 
me a Committee to inquire into the opera- 
tion of this Act. In the first place I am 
of opinion that the Act tends very much 


to the inconvenience and discomfort of the | 


working classes, while it leaves the rich 
completely unfettered. I also contend 
that the Act has not had the effect which 
it was intended it should produce. It was 
one of a class of Bills called ‘* Bills for 
the better observance of the Sabbath.” 
I remember once reading in the Examiner 
an article, in which the writer said— 
‘These Bills ought not to be called measures 


for the better observance of the Sabbath, but for 
the ‘bitter’ observance of the Sabbath.” 


This was indeed a “ bitter’ observance 
Act. It was an Act very much encouraged 
by those gentlemen who had descended 
lineally from the person who was found 
“ Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday,” 
nd who were determined to put down all 
who amused themselves on the Sabbath Day. 
But I consider that the House, in legislat- 
ing that way, is not adopting the right 
means for obtaining the end it seeks. I 
read, some time ago, in Mr. Dickens’s 
Household Words, an article referring to 
the very Act which I am now discussing, 
in which it was said that they were legis- 
lating as if they had some great ruffian in 
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| their minds, whom they wished to punish 
at all risks. In the case of this Bill one 
| Sloggins was supposed to be the object, a 
man always with a black eye and a bull- 
dog, who beat his wife, and boxed with his 
neighbours, and was perpetually drunk; 
but to catch this Sloggins, you punish the 
families of Simmons, of Perkins, of Tom- 
kins, and Hopkins. You do not care what 
| happens to these individuals so that you 
get at the man with the black eye and the 
| bull dog. So it is, for statistics show that 
one man in 5,000 is a drunkard, and to 
punish that one man you punish the 4,999 
| who are not drunkards. And, after all, 
|you do not get at Sloggins; you cannot 
| get at him, and he would get drunk, and 
/no one could prevent him. Why, then, 
did you not do with him as you do with 





the Slogginses who beat their wives? You 
/have passed an Act of Parliament which 
throws upon them heavy penalties for their 
brutality, but which did not persecute the 
| well-disposed. Why not punish Sloggins 
for getting drunk, and not punish the in- 
/nocent in order to reach a man whom you 
‘really do not touch. Drunkenness is a 
terrible curse, and should be punished and 
repressed, Every one would applaud such 
a course, and none more than the publi- 
cans themselves. I hope my right hon. 
Friend will give me the chance of proving 
some of the allegations which I have made. 
I have given some proofs of the evil opera- 
tion of the Act. But if a fair inquiry is 
granted, and it eventuates differently to 
what I expect, I will be the first to submit ; 
but, as I have a full conviction that the 
people of this country are suffering great 
discomfort from the present law; and as I 
am sure that the great body of victuallers 
are placed in positions of great difficulty 
by it, and that it is a measure oppressing 
the humbler classes, without interfering 
with the rich, I will leave the matter in 
the hands of the House, and therefore now 
move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation 
of the Act for regulating the Sale of Beer 
on the Sabbath. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he willingly se- 
conded the Motion, being convinced that 
inquiry was necessary, and that the Act 
required revision. The Manchester Courier 
of the 28th of October stated that the 
open space near the Cathedral church pre- 
sented a singular spectacle the preceding 
Sunday afternoon; that no one could fail 
to be struck by the crowd of decently- 
dressed men and women, tender infants 
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and almost equally tender mothers, huddled 
together near the north door; that they 
were exposed, dripping and shivering as 
they were, to all the inclemency of a cold 
and inhospitable day, and that two police- 
men, who might have been otherwise bet- 
ter employed, were placed there to keep 
order. Those persons were the fathers, 
mothers, godfathers, and godmothers of 
infants brought from places miles off to 
be christened at the old church; there 
was no room in the church for them; that 
a landlord, whose house they resorted 
to for shelter, had been fined under 
the Sale of Beer Act of last Session, 
notwithstanding it was proved that the 
persons in his house at the time had come 
from Bury, a distance of seven miles; and 
that, consequently, all houses being closed 
against them, they were thus deprived of 
the means of shelter in very inclement 
weather. He had also received a letter from 
a gentleman at Oldham, stating that the 
Act was complained of chiefly by persons 
attending funerals in that district-—that in 
one case in severe weather a clergyman, 
being a magistrate of forty-five years’ 
standing, sent to the landlord of a public- 
house near the churchyard, requesting him 
to open his house to give the attendants 
refreshment, but that the landlord had 
been fined under the new Act, notwith- 
standing the clergyman wrote to the 
bench, stating that it was done at his 
request. In the north of England fune- 
rals were much more numerously attend- 
ed than in the southern part of the king- 
dom—not only were all relations invited, 
but acquaintances; and consequently there 
was often a long funeral procession, per- 
haps conveying a body some miles to the 
place of interment. He thought it most 
unjust that they might not be allowed to 
obtain refreshment while waiting for the 
clergyman, or even afterwards. He hoped 
the hon. Member for North Lancashire 
(Mr. W. Patten) would define what was 
meant by a ‘‘trayeller.”” According to 
Johnson's Dictionary, a traveller was a 
wayfarer, and he wished that word had 
been inserted in the Act instead of ‘‘ tra- 
veller ;”’ for he was certain it would have 
received a more liberal construction. He 
believed that magistrates were very much 
puzzled, and had no distinct notion of what 
a traveller was in the Act in question. 
No word admitted of more definitions. 
The Travellers’ Club, he believed, did 
not admit a man to be a traveller un- 
less he had been out of Europe; but 
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of course that could not be the sense 
in which the word was used in the Act. 
Anybody would say a gypsy was a tra- 
veller, for he was never anything else. 
Were gypsies to be exempt from the ope- 
ration of the Act? They might say truly, 
“‘We are travellers, and bond fide tra- 
vellers, too.’? Then, again, what was 
the distinction the hon. Member drew 
between a traveller and a bond fide tra- 
veller? Some magistrates said a bond 
Jide traveller meant something more than 
a traveller, but they did not know exactly 
what more; and others that it meant a 
traveller travelling. If the hon. Member 
would give the phrase a distinct definition 
he would greatly assist the magistrates 
and give valuable information to the coun- 
try. He (Mr. Cobbett) must, however, 
say that he thought they were getting into 
a vein of legislation which, unless they 
acted prudently, was of a most dangerous 
tendency. He did not allude to what had 
happened in Hyde Park last Sunday, but 
he thought the House would do well to 
look to the condition of affairs in America, 
the accounts from which stated that the 
ferment which had resulted from a similar 
course of legislation was so great that 
there was a regular organized vpposition 
to settle the matter at the hustings. And 
it was already asserted that the “liquor 
question ’’ would materially affect the elec- 
tion of the President of the country. It 
was very desirable that the House should 
as soon as possible institute an inquiry into 
the working of the present Act, which 
would, of course, result in the settlement of 
the question, whether it should be repealed 
or not. It was impossible, however, he fear- 
ed, that a Committee would, if appointed, 
be able toclose its labours in the present Ses- 
sion, and therefore there ought to be an un- 
derstanding to that effect, so that the coun- 
try should not be deceived. He must also 
complain of the hurried manner in which 
the Bill had been passed through Parlia- 
ment last Session. He understood that 
not one of its stages had been gone through 
until after 12 o’clock, so that it was a 
piece of midnight legislation upon a sub- 
ject which ought not to have been dealt 
with except upon the most mature consi- 
deration. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
concur in all the opinions that had been ~ 
expressed by the hon. gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley), nor was 
he prepared to admit the force of all the 
arguments on which he had founded his 
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proposition; yet he was prepared, as 
he said some time ago, to consent on the 
part of the Government to an inquiry into 
the operation of the Act of last Session. 
He must say at the same time that a very 
incorrect idea would be entertained from 
the speeches of the hon. gentlemen who 
moved and seconded the Motion as to the 
way in which that Act was passed, and 
as to the motive with which the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire (Mr. W. Patten), 
proposed it to the House of Commons. It 
must be borne in mind that a very strong 
feeling was expressed throughout the coun- 
try in favour, not of the limited Bill pro- 
posed, but of the total closing of public- 
houses during the Lord’s Day. In the 
Committee, over which his right hon. 
Friend the Judge Advocate so ably pre- 
sided, a great deal of evidence was re- 
ceived, from which it appeared that Sunday 
was the great day on which drunkenness 
prevailed among the working classes; and 
that on Monday mornings the greatest 
number of them were summoned for that 
offence before the Police magistrates. The 
question for the House to consider was, 
how they were to remove that temptation 
to drunkenness by a limitation of the hours 
during which public-houses should be open 
on Sundays, without interfering with the 
comforts and convenience of the great 
mass of the people; for he readily ad- 
mitted that the latter object should not be 
lost sight of. The Bill underwent discus- 
sion, and was modified in passing through 
the House. He thought the licensed vic- 
tuallers were prepared to agree to the Bill 
as it was modified by the House, and that 
there was no difference of opinion about 
it amongst the great body of the people. 
As to the operation of the Act, from all 
the information he had received, he had 
arrived at a different conclusion from that 
adopted by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. 
Duncombe). He believed the effect of the 
Act to be beneficial, but he should not go 
into statistics, because he thought it would 
be infinitely better that the statistics on 
both sides should be examined and sifted 
in the Committee, than that they should be 
stated in the House, where allegations 
could be made without being subject to 
cross-examination, and therefore must be 
received with all the qualifications that 
belong to exparte statements. He (Sir G. 
Grey) would allow an opportunity for the 
fair inquiry which the hon. Gentleman 
asked for, and he thought the hon. Gentle- 
man had acted judiciously in seeking for 
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an inquiry rather than in asking the House 
to retrace its steps and repeal the Act, 
All the inconvenience complained of was 
assuredly not chargeable upon the Act. 
The speech of the hon. Gentleman was 
directed against all limitation of the hours 
during which public-houses should be open- 
ed on the Sunday; but the hon. Gentleman 
should remember that in the year 1848 a 
limitation was made, and it was enacted 
that public-houses should be closed until 
after the ordinary hour of divine service on 
the morning of Sundays. There was, at 
the commencement, as much objection to 
the operation of that Act as there was to 
the present one; but before the Committee 
over which his right hon. and learned 
Friend, the Lord Advocate, presided, they 
received a great deal of evidence respect- 
ing the operation of that Act, and the 
testimony was universally in favour of it, 
in consequence of the beneficial effects 
produced by it in diminishing drunkenness 
and promoting the comforts of the people, 
including thelicensed victuallers themselves, 
and it was admitted that not one of them 
would wish to have it altered. With regard 
to the statements of the hon. Member for 
Bristol, and the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Cobbett), as to the conflicting opinions 
of the magistrates, some of the decisions 
appeared to be so extraordinary that he 
should doubt, without further evidence, 
unless the hon. Gentlemen themselves 
were personally acquainted with the facts, 
that any magistrates could so decide. [Mr. 
H. Berketer: I gave the names.j He 
would beg further to observe that the ex- 
ception with respect to travellers was not 
one that for the first time was introduced 
into the Bill of his hon. Friend. The 
exception was introduced into the Bill of 
1848, and when the law was administered 
by different tribunals they could not fail to 
find conflicting decisions, because different 
views would be taken of an Act of Parlia- 
ment by the different magistrates who had 
to decide the question. No doubt there 
was difficulty in deciding who were bond 
fide travellers, and there must be conflict- 
ing decisions on the subject; and it was 
therefore desirable that in this Committee 
some means should be adopted to procure 
uniformity in the administration of the law. 
With respect to the inconvenience that had 
been experienced at Manchester, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Cobbett), who 
had referred to the subject must know, as 
a lawyer, that previous to this Act, and 
even previous to the Act of 1848, it was 
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illegal for a public-house to be open during 
the hours of divine service on Sundays. 
He (Sir G. Grey) believed that the com- 
plaints of this Act did not come from 
the people generally, but came from a 
limited class. He believed, if universal 
suffrage could be acted upon with reference 
to the question, it would be found that the 
desire of the people would be that the 
public-houses should be closed throughout 
the Sunday. He believed the objections 
to the Act came from the licensed vic- 
tuallers and publicans, and not from the 
lower class of the people, but from those 
above them, who found their convenience 
- affected by the operation of the Act. If 
there was to be an inquiry, they must 
have a full and fair one, and it would 
not be satisfactory if it were conducted in 
a small Committee just at the end of the 
Session. If the hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 
Berkeley), wished to have the Committee 
now appointed, he (Sir G. Grey) should 
have no objection to the nomination of a 
fair one, who might arrange their course of 
proceedings, call for documentary informa- 
tion on the subject, and so long as a full 
attendance was obtained, prosecute their 
inquiry ; but it was for the hon. Gentleman 
himself to consider whether the inquiry 
could be fully prosecuted before the com- 
mencement of the next Session. 

Mr. BRADY said, he must express his 
satisfaction that the Government had con- 
sented to the proposed inquiry; but he 
would most strongly urge the hon. Member 
for Bristol not to postpone the appointment 
of the Committee till next Session, for he 
was convinced that if he did so some new 
obstacle would then be interposed. It was 
impossible to stop drunkenness by legisla- 
tion, because he knew for a certainty that 
in the low public-houses and coffee-shops 
of London, spirits could be obtained at all 
hours of the day and night. He fearlessly 
asserted that the general and universal 
opinion of the people of this country was 
opposed to this measure, and if legislation 
of such a character were carried to a much 
greater extent, a feeling would be aroused 
which it would be difficult to repress. He 
trusted that the Government therefore 
would be warned in time. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, that 
from the first he had stated that, when 
this Act had been allowed time to mani- 
fest its operation throughout the country, 
he would support an inquiry into it, if it 
were deemed necessary. He was not so 
bigoted to the measure, though his name 
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was attached to it, as to wish to pass it to 
the injury of any one; and if the hon, 
Member for Bristol could substantiate his 
case, and particularly that portion of it in 
which he stated that the effect of this Act 
had been rather to increase than to dimi- 
nish drunkenness, then he (Mr. W. Pat- 
ten) would assist the hon. Member in his 
endeavour to obtain its repeal. It would 
be the duty of the Committee to inquire 
into and decide on the cases which had 
been brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Bristol ; but, with respect to some of 
those cases, it must be stated that, if the 
hon. Member had not been more fortunate 
as to his information on general points than 
he had been in those cases, he would find 
that his information was not so well- 
founded as he thought. The hon. Mem- 
ber had cited the interpretation put upon 
the Act by the magistrates of Liverpool, 
and the neighbourhood, and he (Mr. W. 
Patten) could assure him that he had only 
correctly stated two out of all the cases 
he had mentioned. At the same time, he 
(Mr. W. Patten) was bound to say that he 
had watched the operation of this Act, 
and saw that there were defects in it. 
The term “bond fide traveller’? had led 
to a variety of decisions; he believed, 
however, that the number of these had 
been considerably exaggerated, but, at the 
same time, he thought than an Act of 
Parliament, in order to be just, ought not 
to be liable to a great variety of opinions 
on the part of the magistrates who had to 
carry it into effect. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett) had 
called upon him for an interpretation of 
the term ‘‘ bond fide traveller ;’’ he might 
with great justice say that the term was 
none of his, as he had drawn the Bill 
without that particular sentence; but he 
was told that he ought to make the Act 
conformable to those which had gone be- 
fore, and he, therefore, put in the terms 
in which the former Acts had been framed. 
He had, aided by the best legal advice, 
drawn a clause defining the term ‘ bond 
fide traveller,’ but had omitted it, be- 
cause he was told by some licensed vic- 
tuallers, to whom he had submitted the 
clause, that he had better leave it to the 
magistrates to act upon the old definition 
of the term, which they had been accus- 
tomed to do from time immemorial. It 
was stated that the present Act inter- 
fered with the comforts of the lower classes, 
and had been introduced by the upper 
classes. There never was a greater mis- 
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take than this. The circumstances of the 
case were as follows:—a Committee had 
sat upon the public-house question for two 
years; before this Committee the licensed 
victuallers were represented by their agents 
and evidence taken, but in consequence of 
the shoals of petitions which poured in 
—with the signatures of not less than 
480,000 persons — begging that public- 
houses might be closed on a Sunday, he 
was requested to take up the matter and 
to bring in a Bill restricting the hours 
of public-houses being open on Sunday. 
He never received a letter from the upper 
classes on this subject; the letters he re- 
ceived were from mechanics, from me- 
chanics’ institutes and literary societies, 
and from persons wha had in his own 
county devoted their lives to improving 
and instructing the lower classes. He 
never received a letter from a gentleman 
which affected him as to his decision on 
the Bill. The Bill might, or might not, 
be a wrong one; but he could, at all 
events, state that it had sprung from a 
body of men who felt upon that subject 
with an intensity which the House was 
little aware of. He would not undertake 
to say what would be the result of an 
appeal to universal suffrage upon that 
point ; but he was perfectly convinced that 
a large and not an uninfluential portion of 
the people of this country had ardently 
devoted themselves to the temperance 
cause as & most important means of rais- 
ing the moral and physical condition of 
their fellow countrymen. 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY said, he 
must beg to explain that it was never 
stated that the Bill was brought in by the 
upper classes, but that it had the effect 
of creating a difference between the upper 
and lower classes. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, that it 
was never intended that the Act should 
give rise to that difference. It was said 
that the rich had their clubs, but the poor 
had not. He had turned his attention to 
the question of these clubs, but he was 
assured that they were constituted on such 
grounds that they could not by any pos- 
sibility come within the operation of an 
Act of Parliament. He agreed in the 
opinion that, if they prevented the sale of 
liquors to the poor on a Sunday, they should 
also-do so to the rich; but he thought 
that there had been some exaggeration 
with regard to the habits of the rich at 
these clubs. He belonged to one of the 
most popular clubs in London, situated 
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in Pall Mall, and he had on Sunday last 
asked the steward to take notice of the 
spirituous liquors and wines distributed 
during the restricted hours on that day; 
and it was found that in the height of 
the London season, in a club numbering 
about 1000 members, during the restricted 
hours only two bottles of wine, one glass 
of brandy, and one glass of Curacoa were 
ordered. It was stated that the Bill was 
brought in on very short notice, and that 
the public were not aware of its provi- 
sions; but he had, early in the Session, 
given notice of his intention to introduce 
the Bill, and had postponed bringing it in 
until the Committee made their Report. 
He was in continual correspondence with 
licensed victuallers and others, in various 
parts of the country, who made inquiries 
of him with reference to the Bill, and this 
proved that the public were aware of his 
intention to introduce it. When the Re- 
port of the Committee came out, it con- 
tained much more stringent Resolutions 
than he had at first introduced in his Bill, 
and, feeling that it would be impossible to 
run counter to them, he adopted and em- 
bodied them in his Bill. He was informed 
that if he altered the hours adopted by the 
Committee, and relaxed some other re- 
strictions, the Bill would not only not be 
opposed, but would be supported in that 
House, and receive the unanimous support 
of the licensed victuallers. He had since 
been told that the information given him 
was erroneous, but he was induced to be- 
lieve it at the time. He had taken pains 
to conciliate all parties, and what, he asked, 
had been the operation of the Act through- 
out the country? He believed that in the 
Metropolis, and other large towns, incon- 
venience had been felt by those persons 
who were accustomed to go out for re- 
creation on the Sunday, but with respect 
to other parts of the country he had re- 
ceived accounts of the great good effected 
by the Act. The object of the measure 
was to put a stop to the state of drunken- 
ness which was proved to have existed 
before its passing, and if the Act could be 
shown to have failed in effecting that pur- 
pose, he would no longer be its advocate. 
He did not, however, think that that was 
the case, and if the proposed Committee, 
in the appointment of which he was per- 
fectly willing to concur, were fairly consti- 
tuted, he should be quite ready to abide 
by the result of its investigation. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he must as- 
sert that this was not a fit subject for 
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legislation. No one was more sensible 
than himself of the evils of intemperance ; 
but he thought it was beginning at the 
wrong end to shut up the public-houses. 
The proper mode was to educate the peo- 
ple, and then they would shun intempe- 
rance. Why did not all the Members of 
that House get drunk on the Sunday ? 
He believed that the habits of the upper 
classes were much improved of late years, 
and he hoped to see the improvement ex- 
tend to all classes. When he was a young 
man, if a party of a half-a-dozen met, 
they never thought of separating till they 
got drunk. He hoped the House would 
see that this was not a proper subject for 
legislation. 

Sir JOHN WALSH aaid, he fully con- 
curred with the bon. Member for North Lan- 
eashire (Mr. W. Patten) in opinion that the 
impression prevailing out of doors that this 
was an aristocratic question, and one on 
which the upper classes were desirous of le- 
gislating against the lower, was most erro- 
neous. On the contrary, he had the fullest 
conviction that the principal promoters of 
this kind of legislation were to be found 
in the ranks of the middling and lower | 
orders; and among the most honest and 
sincerely religious portion of the commu- 
nity. Nevertheless, he concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson), that in at- 
tempting to legislate on the subject now 
under discussion, the House was departing 
from its proper functions, and he believed | 
that when they tried to regulate all the | 
moral habits of society they would not 
only fail in the attempt, but would bring | 
about a reaction unfavourable to the ob- 
ject they had in view. He thought that 
objection applied strongly to the Act, the | 
operation of which was now about to be 
referred to a Select Committee, as well as 
to other Bills drawn up in a similar spirit, 
and he could not help hoping that the 
Ifouse would pause before proceeding fur- 
ther in a course of legislation which would | 
alienate the feelings of a large portion of 
the population, without tending to promote 
the ultimate success of the meritorious 
objects contemplated by the authors of 
such measures. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS said, by the last 
speaker’s test, the regulation of public- 
houses was not a fit subject for legislation ; 
that might be so, but he thought it was 
rather late to make the discovery, as that 
had certainly been the policy in this coun- 
try for the last four centuries at least, and 
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an Act passed a few years ago, causing 
these houses to be closed earlier on parti- 
cular days had been, by universal assent, 
attended with the greatest public advan- 
tage. It had been said, that limiting the 
hours for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
could have no influence on the vice of 
drunkenness. Let those who held that 
opinion refer to the evidence taken before 
the Committee in question. He owned 
that he went into that inquiry prepossessed 
himself against interference, and doubting 
if legislation could do the good intended, 
but he had been completely converted by 
the unquestionable proofs to the contrary 
which had been submitted. In the first 
place, it was shown beyond doubt, that 
there were times when the poor were es- 
pecially tempted to spend their money in 
drink, to the great injury of their fami- 
lies, by the circumstance of these houses 
being open when no public convenience 
required them to be so-—for instance, on 
the nights when they received their wages, 
followed by a day when they did not work. 
This was on Saturday night and Sunday 
morning. A few years since ale and 
spirit houses might be open the whole of 
that time; and, upon the concurrent tes- 
timony of competent witnesses of every 
kind, it was shown that in all the great 
towns of the country, as well as the metro- 
polis, scenes of riot and drunkenness oc- 
curred in consequence that were attended 
with the worst effects to the poor them- 
selves, and which have ceased since the 
Act was passed closing the houses during 
those hours. He believed that now neither 
the publicans nor the poor repented this 
Act. What had, moreover, struck him 
peculiarly on the Committee was, the diffi- 
culty in getting evidence from the poor 
themselves against the proposition, which 
was at that time supported by a greater 
number of petitions than upon any other 
subject—namely, that of preventing the 
sale of intoxicating liquors at all on Sun- 
days, and placing that business upon the 
same footing of all other trades on that 
day. He had been anxious himself that 
both sides should be fully heard, believing 
himself that such a measure as the peti- 
tioners prayed for would not be practica- 
ble; but he was told, that though it would 
probably become very unpopular, if it was - 
passed, yet, that the poorer classes were 
very unwilling to take any active part 
against it, and it was stated by very re- 
spectable witnesses before the Committee, 
that many of the working class had, in 
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their presence admitted the infirmity of 
their own nature with regard to drink, and 
that many had signed these petitions with 
the view to getting the Legislature to pro- 
tect them against temptations that they were 
of themselves unable to resist. Certainly, 
during the inquiry, there had been held 
two great public meetings at Leeds, one 
of them the largest ever held in that town, 
to consider the question of closing the pub- 
lic-houses altogether on Sunday, and it was 
carried at this open-air meeting in the 
affirmative by a majority of two to one; and 
at the other one, also a large public meet- 
ing, the Maine law was discussed, and 
a resolution in its favour carried unani- 
mously. He was not himself expressing 
any opinion in favour of this kind of legis- 
lation; but in answer to what is alleged, 
that this legislation was only aristocratic, 
or merely emanating from religious bodies, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the facts, that meetings of this 
kind were held last year in different parts 
of the country, and the same conclusions 
had been arrived at, though they were 
attended chiefly by the working people 
themselves. Then, with reference to the 
Act of last year, into the operation of 
which it was proposed now to inquire, he 
must make one observation on what had 
fallen from its author, the hon. Member 
for North Lancashire. Ile said it was 
precisely the measure recommended by 
the Committee over which he presided. 
That was not exactly the case; it was the 
rigid part of the whole recommendation of 
the separatist report from the rest, and 
proposed as a substantive measure. The 
Committee were bound not to overlook the 
very strong evidence which had been ad- 
duced before them in favour of closing the 
public-houses on Sunday, but they were 
unwilling to impose further restrictions of 
this kind without proposing, at the same 
time, some relaxation of the law, which 
precluded the people from access to places 
of innocent recreation on that day. The 
Committee had considered that the Legis- 
lature ought to act simultaneously on both 
recommendations. They had done this, 
after very full and due consideration, in 
no way wishing to shackle the religious 
feelings of the country, or to violate in 
the least degree the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. They had, indeed, suggested that 
it should be left to the discretion of some 
appropriate authority to determine at what 
places and at what hours this counter- 
attraction to the publichouse should be 
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offered. He had no objection to the in- 
quiry that had been now moved for. He 
should vote for it, and if it were a fair 
one, he thought nothing but good would 
result from it, as the truth on this subject 
might possibly be ascertained by it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he must express 
his satisfaction at the statement he had 
just heard, and at the decision of the 
House to grant an inquiry. The question 
was a very narrow one, for all that the 
Act did was to shorten by some three 
hours the time at which public-houses could 
be kept open, and it prevented publicans 
from being harassed by informations to 
which they sometimes rendered themselves 
liable from not knowing the time of the com- 
mencement and the termination of after- 
noon services. Every one must wish that 
the truth should be elicited, aad he hoped 
the Committee would be a good one, and 
would not hurry the matter over. Many 
statements had been made with regard to 
the inconvenience caused by the operation 
of the Act to the people who went upon 
excursions and took walks upon Sunday, 
but he much doubted whether the bene- 
ficial effects of the measure would not be 
found to counterbalance any such incon- 
venience. He believed that the poor were 
in favour of the measure, and that if the 
inquiry were fairly conducted it would 
appear that it had not given rise to much 
inconvenience. A large portion of the 
outcry against the Act had been created 
by an erroneous idea that it had given 
rise to the difficulty as to the definition of 
“* bond fide travellers,’ whereas that diffi- 
culty, he believed, would occur if the Act 
were repealed to-morrow. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he re- 
joiced that there was a prospect of a full 
and fair inquiry. He had no doubt the 
result would show that the people at large 
were in favour of some such restriction as 
had been imposed. Much of the unpopu- 
larity of the measure arose from the use 
of the unfortunate term ‘‘ bond fide tra- 
vellers.”” He thought it might be desira- 
ble to extend the time for the sale of 
liquors in the summer for the convenience 
of excursionists. This and other matters 
had been overlooked last Session, owing 
to the hurried way in which the Bill was 
passed. He was convinced there had been 
much exaggeration as to the effect of the 
measure. It was his intention to propose 
that the Crystal Palace should be open to 
the people on Sundays, and he hoped to 
have the support on that Motion of all 
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those Gentlemen who professed themselves 
anxious to promote the moral and social 
welfare of the working classes. 

Mr. E. BALL said, so far as his ex- 
perience went, he believed the Act at pre- 
sent in operation had been attended with 
the most beneficial results. Two argu- 
ments had, however, been used against 
the measure which he felt called upon to 
answer. The first was, that Parliament 
had no right to legislate in such matters, 
but should rather leave the moral improve- 
ment of the people to the advances of 
education; and the other was, that all 
such legislation affected the poor without 
interfering with the privileges enjoyed by 
the rich. Now, with respect to the first 
argument, he would be content to ask, 
what would be the state of the morals of 
the people if Parliament was content to 
leave all such matters to the progress of 
education? And, with regard to the se- 
cond, he would simply observe, that if such 
legislation did not affect the rich, it was 
just a reason why it should be extended, 
in order that all classes might be alike 
subject to its influence. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was glad 
it had been decided to have an inquiry on 
this subject, but still the question remain- 
ed, when was that inquiry to be? He be- 
lieved, considering how public opinion was 
divided upon the matter, that it would be 
impossible for a Committee fairly to ter- 
minate their labours during the present 
Session; and, even should they do so, no 
fresh legislation could be devised until the 
Session following. He should, therefore, 
advise the postponement of the inquiry. 
As showing the difference of opinion, and 
the want of correct information which 
prevailed upon the matter, the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had mentioned that 
he believed, if the entire country could 
be polled upon the subject, it would be 
found in favour of the entire closing of 
public-houses on Sunday, while, according 
to the return of the petitions which had 
been presented upon the subject, it ap- 
peared there were 358,000 signatures 
against the present Bill, as opposed to 
128,000 in its favour. This contrariety 
of opinion showed the desirability of dis- 
pensing with the inquiry until it could be 
conducted in the fairest and fullest man- 
ner. They would, too, find some difficulty 
to get fifteen gentlemen to sit out the dog- 
days upstairs in order to inquire into the 
matter, while during the summer it would 
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be impossible to get that amount of in- 
formation respecting the application of the 
present Act to excursion trains, which 
could be obtained in the winter when they 
had ceased running. Under these cireum- 
stances, he was in favour of the inquiry, 
but was opposed to its adoption during the 
present Session. 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY said, he 
thought the hon, Member for Finsbury en- 
tertained a wrong estimate of the character 
of the House of Commons when he stated 
that fifteen gentlemen could not be obtained 
to inquire into a matter so important as 
the present during the prevalence of the 
dog-days. He believed the Committee 
could make a short Report, and the griey- 
ance would be alleviated. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed— 

“To inquire into the Act of last Session, for 
further regulating the Sale of Beer and other 
Liquors on the Lord’s Day.” 


INCOME TAX ELECTIVE FRANCHISE, 

Mason REED said, he rose to move, 
pursuant to notice, for leave to bring in 
a Bill 

“ For conferring the Elective Franchise upon 
persons—not being Aliens—who are assessed to 
the Income Tax, but are not upon the Register 
of Electors for any part of Great Britain and 
Treland.” 


He would endeavour to avoid exposing 
himself to the severe criticisms of the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli), of which, on a former oc- 
casion, he had had the proud distinction 
of being the object. There were in this 
country many gentlemen of high position 
and of great intelligence, who did not choose 
to undertake the onus of housekeeping, 
but who lived in apartments, and who, 
although contributing a large amount to 
the direct taxation of the country, were 
still deprived of the privilege of voting at 
Parliamentary elections. The landlords of 
such people, although they might live in 
their kitchens, and be almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the rental paid them by their 
lodgers, possessed the franchise, while the 
superior beings who lived above, and who 
were generally far better qualified to ex- 
ercise the franchise than their landlords, 
were not allowed to do so. Indeed, per- - 
sons who possessed a large amount of 
funded property, and who were qualified 
to sit in that House, were yet incapable of 
voting for Members of Parliament. It 
had been always an objection to propo- 
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sitions for an extension of the franchise 
that such extension was likely to lower its 
character by placing it in the hands of a 
class who were likely to abuse it; but 
such an objection could not, in fairness, 
be made to the proposal which he was now 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House, since he desired to extend the 
franchise to those who, from their posi- 
tion in the country, might justly be sup- 
posed to constitute the educated classes. 
He would appeal to the Administrative 
Reformers to give him their support on 
this occasion, for they could not have ad- 
ministrative reform unless they had repre- 
sentative reform. This was exactly the 
time when the House should extend the 
franchise in the direction in which he was 
proposing to extend it. The Government 
called on the people to contribute the 
sinews of war—to give their money and 
their blood towards the prosecution of the 
contest with Russia—and if they could 
make the people a recompense for that, 
it was surely their duty to do it. There- 
fore, in the name of the people of Eng- 
land, he appealed to the House not to call 
on them to subscribe to the income tax, 
unless they had a voice in the expenditure 
of the money. The poor curates in the 
country were especially interested in this 
question. They were not at all adequately 
represented in the House of Commons. 
It might be said that they were more than 
amply represented through the bishops in 
the other House; and that might be so in 
theory, but not in fact, for no one sup- 
posed that those big-wigs took any very 
great interest in the smaller fry of cler- 
gymen connected with the Established 
Church. Again, there was the case of 
the commercial travellers. He had not 
the honour of knowing many commercial 
travellers; but he did not think that any 
of them would reflect dishonour on that 
House. That class of the community 
amounted to something like 30,000, and 
they spent yearly in the country something 
like 900,0007. or 1,000,0007. per annum, 
including their stipends and the money 
they were allowed for travelling expenses. 
One-half of them might be married, and 
had houses, in respect of which they en- 
joyed the franchise, but the remainder had 
no votes, although they had a stake in the 
soil. The next class were the clerks of 
the public offices and of private establish- 
ments, many of whom, although men of 
great intelligence and independence, had 
no vote because they lived in apartments. 
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[Cries of * Divide!”’] He was not to 
be put down by unstatesmanlike clamour. 
Hon, Members might bear with him for a 
very short time, for he often listened to 
others in debates in which he took no in- 
terest, and he should never think of inter- 
rupting other hon. Members in that way. 
Hon. Members opposite might find his 
Motion inconvenient, but they could go. 
He would now move for leave to bring in 
the Bill, though he could not hope to 
carry it through the House at that late 
period of the Session. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will, I do not 
doubt, admit that it is rather late in the 
Session to bring in a Bill on a subject of 
this kind, especially as the Bill takes under 
its scope one part of a very large question 
that has excited a considerable variety 
of opinion in this House. However, the 
hon, and gallant Member, in bringing in 
this Bill, probably only desires to state his 
own opinion and to submit it to the con- 
sideration of Parliament, and does not ex- 
pect this Session to carry his Bill to a con- 
clusion in this House. Without, there- 
fore, being so discourteous as to offer any 
opposition to the hon. and gallant Member 
on the terms he has proposed, I must say 
that I do not think his Bill is very likely to 
be adopted. At the same time, I do not 
at all mean to imply that when an exten- 
sion of the suffrage comes to be consider- 
ed, some extension to the suffrage, in pro- 
portion to direct taxation, may not be 
a very fair subject of consideration. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman seems, how- 
ever, to have selected as a test of quali- 
fication an interest that, whatever may be 
anticipated as likely to happen from the 
course of events, is not one which, in its 
nature, is likely to be permanent. Under 
these circumstances, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall not offer any obstacle to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman in bring- 
ing in the Bill. 

Mason REED said, he was extremely 
obliged to the noble Lord for the kind 
manner in which he had assented to the 
proposition. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that last year 
great complaints were made as to the in- 
crease of the printer’s bill, which was 
thought to be a subject worthy of the 
consideration of the House. Neverthe- 
Jess, they had already that evening added 
an item to the bill of next year which he 
thought scarcely justifiable, while the ex- 
treme readiness with which the noble Lord 
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had assented to the introduction of the 
Bill of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Abingdon would tend still further to in- 
crease the public expenditure. It was im- 
portant, also, that hon. Gentlemen who 
gave up their energies to the service of 
their country should, during the recess, 
have that tranquillity which was necessary 
to prepare them, when they met again, to 
fulfil their duties to their constituents. 
Whether the agitating question introduced 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
conduce to that end, was a point which 
Government should have considered before 
consenting to the introduction of the Bill. 
On that ground, he thought it would have 
been as well if the noble Lord at the héad 
of the Government, giving the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman full credit for his in- 
tentions, had, for the sake of the public 
expenditure, and for the tranquillity of the 
Parliamentary mind, not consented with 
such facility to the introduction of the 
measure. No doubt, the question was an 
important one, and it had been brought 
forward in a manner quite worthy of it; 
but they ought to consider whether gentle- 
men living in chambers and clubs, and not 
performing those duties which every father 
of a family was obliged to discharge, 
should enjoy the privilege which it was 
now sought to confer upon them. For his 
own part, as a householder, paying a great 
many rates and taxes, and endeavouring 
to fulfil all those duties which he owed 
to society, he was not prepared to admit 
that gentlemen who lived in apartments, 
and enjoyed clubs, were entitled to the 
privileges which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Abingdon seemed to think were 
their due. However, after the able man- 
ner in which the question had been brought 
under the notice of the House, and the 
graceful assent which had been notified 
from the treasury bench, he would not give 
the House the trouble to divide, though 
the noble Lord had spoken with a volatile 
rashness which he could not entirely ap- 
prove of. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Major 
Reed and Mr. Apsley Pellatt. 


STAGE CARRIAGE DUTIES. 
GENERAL WYNDHAM said, he was de- 
sirous of bringing under the consideration 
of the House the state of the supply of 
troop and artillery horses, and the effect of 
the duties levied on stage carriages and 
omnibuses in diminishing the supply of 
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useful and seasoned horses, suitable for 
the army, and also in discouraging the 
breed of horses generally. He considered 
that great injustice was done to the pro- 
prietors of stage carriages by the heavy 
duties at present inflicted upon them. By 
the mode in which the duties upon stage 
carriages were at present levied an enor- 
mous sum was exacted from the proprietor 
of stage carriages, while the owner of a 
private carriage was comparatively un- 
touched. It was said that the sum raised 
by the tax could not be spared by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had already 
remitted taxation to the same amount in 
other instances, and there was no reason 
why a concession might not be made in 
this case. With regerd to the diminution 
of the supply of horses for the artillery 
and cavalry, he believed it was well known 
that in the late war 100,000 stage-coach 
horses were employed in the army, while 
during the present war there had been 
only 40,000 of these horses employed. 
He thought that it was highly desira- 
ble that the breed of this description of 
horses should be encouraged as much as 
possible. He therefore asked the House 
to agree to the Motion of which he had 
given notice. 

Siz JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 
Motion. He believed that, while the duty 
on railways had been reduced from 5 to 
33 per cent, that upon stage-coaches was 
now something like 15 percent. The rail- 
way was taxed upon its earnings, whereas 
the coach proprietor was taxed by mileage, 
whether his vehicle took its full complement 
of passengers or none. Now, where such 
competitions existed as there was bétween 
railways and coaches, the burden borne 
by both ought certainly to be the same. 
In addition to railways, however, these 
omnibuses had to meet the direct com- 
petition of cabs, in the duty upon which 
the House of Commons, last year, had 
made a ‘great reduction, the result being 
that, while cabs had increased, omnibuses 
had diminished in number, and the reve- 
nue was falling off in the same proportion. 
He thought it behoved the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to consider whether the 
same privilege should not be granted to 
the omnibus proprietors here which had 
been granted to certain parties in Man- 


chester, where the duty had been reduced 


from three-halfpence to one penny per 
Mile. Believing that the loss to the re- 
venue would be nothing like that which 
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was expected; being of opinion, too, that, 
whether the country was at war or peace, 
an act of simple justice ought to be done, 
he cordially seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the Laws 
relating to the Assessment of Duties on Stage 
Carriages in England, Scotland, and Wales, should 
be immediately modified.” 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, he was de- 
sirous of stating that the remission of the 
duty at Manchester had been productive 
of benefit both to the public and to the 
revenue. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ad- 
mitted that this was a falling revenue, and 
he believed it was universally the case that 
a partial remission of taxation in such an 
instance was attended with benefit to the 
revenue. There was one point in respect 
of which he was anxious to have an ex- 
planation from his right hon. Friend. The 
deputation which had recently waited upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer repre- 
sented their grievances to him, and it was 
understood that all those grievances were 
alike. Judge, then, of their astonishment 
on finding afterwards that this duty had 
been remitted in the case of three firms at 
Manchester, while throughout the whole 
omnibus trade of London not one single 
halfpenny had been remitted. He should be 
glad to know the grounds upon which this 
distinction has been drawn ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he felt con- 
vinced that the present duty was highly 
injurious to the omnibus proprietors, and 
he thought that great relief would be af- 
forded to the public by the removal of the 
present high taxes upon horses. He trusted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
give his best attention to the subject with 
a view to the repeal of the duty. It was 
not only injurious to the omnibus pro- 
prietors, but, by diminishing the number 
of omnibuses, entailed upon the public se- 
rious inconvenience. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Cockermouth divides 
itself into two portions. In the first part 
he proposes ‘‘ to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House the state of the supply 
of troop and artillery horses, and the effect 
of the duties levied on stage carriages and 
omnibuses in diminishing the supply of 
useful and seasoned horses suitable for the 
army, and in discouraging the breed of 
horses generally.”” With respect to that 
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part of the Motion, I will only say, I am 
not aware that the duty to which he refers 
exercises any prejudicial influence on the 
supply of horses to the army, or generally 
on the breed of horses in this country. 
The mileage duty upon horses drawing 
public carriages is a duty which has not 
only existed since the peace of 1815, but 
during the late war, at rates higher than 
the present ; and it has never been argued, 
and certainly never proved, that that duty, 
which falls generally upon the owners of 
horses employed in that manner, can be 
said to exercise extensively any preju- 
dicial influence on the supply of horses to 
the army. I was not quite able to follow 
all the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Member ; but I venture to assert that he 
has not adduced such facts as will induce 
the House to attach any great weight to 
that part of the Resolution. The mate- 
rial part for the consideration of the House 
is that in which he proposes that ‘the 
assessment of duties on stage carriages 
shall be immediately modified. By ‘‘ duties 
on stage carriages’ I presume he means 
the mileage duty on horses drawing public 
carriages, and not the licences on the ear- 
riages themselves, to which I do not un- 
derstand that any great objection applies. 
I shall take the liberty of calling the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the 
mileage duty on horses drawing stage car- 
riages, which at present is 13d. per mile, 
is a reduced rate, as compared with the 
duties paid in former years. By the Act 
passed in 1815 a scale of duties was 
adopted, varying from 23d. to 53d. per 
mile according to the number of passen- 
gers, and the average charge per mile for 
each horse drawing a public conveyance 
was about 4d., as compared with 13d. 
That seale continued until 1842, when a 
new one was adopted varying from 1d. to 
4d. per mile, also determined by the num- 
ber of passengers, and the average charge 
per mile under that Act was about 3d., or 
double the existing duty. That .rate ex- 
isted until about two years ago, when the 
present rate of duties was imposed. It 
has been stated that the present is a di- 
minishing duty in the amount returned to 
the revenue, and there is no doubt that 
statement is true to a certain extent. I 
will inform the House of the exact figures. 
In 1849 the total amount of mileage duty 
was 188,8487, In 1854 it was 185,3781. 
Therefore, it may be said to have been 
rather higher, taking the last six years for 
a comparison ; but, although it has slightly 
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fallen, it is really nearly stationary. In 
the metropolis, where the greatest portion 
of the mileage duty is produced, the re- 
sult is very much the same. In 1850 the 
duty in the metropolis produced 113,123/. 
It was greater in the three following years, 
but in last year it only produced 112,9611., 
leaving, as in the former case, a slight 
diminution, but exhibiting a state nearly 
stationary. I have had communication 
with gentlemen from different parts of the 
country, and I am fully prepared to admit 
this interest is subject to considerable 
pressure. But the chief part of that in- 
creased pressure is, in my opinion, due to 
causes unconnected with the duty. It is 
owing partly to the high price of forage. 
It is owing to the increased price of horses. 
It is owing to the increased competition of 
railways and of steamers on rivers. With 
regard to the metropolis, I may also add, 
a disadvantageous effect has been pro- 
duced on omnibuses by the increased 
number of cabs in consequence of the 
measure of two years ago, by which the 
radius within which hackney cabs can ply 
for hire was extended, from four to five 
miles of the General Post Office, to the 
whole metropolitan district, which is about 
fifteen miles. The result has been, that 
whereas in 1848 the number of hack cabs 
in London was 2,849, in 1854 that number 
had risen to 3,720. All these cireum- 
stances, coinciding with a somewhat high 
and not very well arranged duty, have 
caused a combined and accumulated pres- 
sure on this branch of industry, and the 
result is, that this interest is at present in 
a suffering state. I am quite free to admit 
that if I were bound to submit to the House a 
supplementary budget, and bring under con- 
sideration a plan for the modification of du- 
ties, in addition to those modifications which 
it has already been my duty to submit to 
the House, this mileage duty would be one 
entitled to a prominent place. There are 
also questions of its relations to the tax- 
ation of railways, which, perhaps, are not 
adjusted on terms of perfect equality. If 
gentlemen who wish to bind the House by 
abstract propositions, that the assessment 
of certain duties shall be immediately 
modified, without sketching, even in gene- 
ral terms, the nature of the modifications 
which they propose, would take the trouble 
to investigate the subject, they would find 
how difficult it is to select one duty of this 
sort for alteration without including other 
duties in the same plan, and they would 
hesitate before submitting such proposi- 
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tions to the House. After what I have 
stated, I can only add that if a favourable 
opportunity should present itself for the 
reconsideration of this class of duties, I 
am fully alive to the objections which exist 
to them in their present form, and I am 
quite ready to admit that they oceupy a 
prominent place among those duties which 
require revision, whenever the state of the 
revenue shall be such as to admit of a 
diminution of the income of the country. 
Perhaps the House is not aware that, to 
carry into effect the suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Member, we must make 
an estimated sacrifice of 50,000/. of re- 
venue, and, although I do not say it is 
not possible to make up 50,000/. in other 
ways, the House must see that, if claims 
of this sort are admitted with respect to 
one duty, similar claims will be made for 
the remission of other duties, and the diffi- 
culty will be to make an equitable selection 
without taking a more general view of the 
subject. I have already said there are 
circumstances which render a consideration 
of this subject necessary ; but at present 
I hope the House will not agree to the 
Motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I would observe 
that this is no new grievance. This ques- 
tion has been brought before the House 
on previous occasions, and I am sure it 
has been brought under the consideration 
of former Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
Now | want to know in what way redress 
ean be obtained for a grievance which all 
admit to be a real grievance, because it is 
not founded upon merely momentary cir- 
cumstances. In what manner can this 
question ever be brought to a satisfactory 
issue unless the House takes it up? We 
have had deputations for years, represented 
from both sides of the House, and we have 
had those representations sympathised 
with by those who have had official respon- 
sibility, and, notwithstanding the remark- 
able opportunities which have occurred dur- 
ing the last few years for adjusting the 
balance of taxation, no redress has been 
afforded in this particular instance. When 
in office I felt myself it was a case which 
demanded attention at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer publicly 
acknowledged it was a-case demanding - 
attention. Let the House consider the 
causes alleged by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the depression of this in- 
terest, and consider whether they are tem- 
porary or not. They are occasioned by 
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railways, although nobody could expect | brought into complete play, and produced 
that railways would cease to carry traffic ; , that intense competition with the suffering 
by steamers, but no one fancies that industry, the depressed condition of which 
steamers are likely to disappear; by the is now under our consideration. Even 
high price of forage; it is possible that | the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
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forage may not always be so high in price 
as now; by the high price of horses, but 
there is no great probability, at all events at 
present, of the price of horses diminishing. 
We want to know in what possible man- 
ner can redress be obtained for a griev- 
ance which has existed now for a consider- 
able time, and has become permanent, 
unless the attention of the House is called 
to it by some Motion similar to that of my 
hon. and gallant Friend (General Wynd- 
ham). His motion has been called an ab- 
stract Resolution. Now I never heard a 


must admit that the principles which rail- 
ways so successfully carried on are taxed, 
and the principles of taxation upon the 
| old mode of communication, are quite op- 
posed to each other and are essentially 
unjust. The tax on successful industry is 
calculated on its profits, while the tax on 
‘depressed industry is really calculated on 
its capital. Now I ask can the House 
| Vindicate such a principle? It is hardly 
necessary to notice the previous portion of 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
| ber, because the practical remedy is not 
directly stated, but I would only observe, 





Motion which appeared to me to be less | 
abstract—it complains of a practical griev- | that all your taxes upon horses are too 
ance and indicates a practical remedy. | high, while at this moment you are in 
It says that the duty is too high, which | want of horses. You are obiiged to go to 
occasions unjust pressure, and it asks the | foreign countries for animals, and this 
Government to modify that high duty. If land, which once was famous for its breed 
my hon. and gallant Friend had indicated | of horses, is absolutely unable to supply 








the details of a measure by which those 
modifications should be carried into effect, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have said ‘‘Leave them to me ;”’ but if 
the tax is unjust, we say, let it be modi- 
fied. Then it is said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has modified the tax. I 
thought he rose to explain that point. I 
did not think he rose to announce that the 
steam-engine had been invented, that rail- 
ways had been constructed, that forage 
was dear and the price of horses high. I 
thought he rose to explain that he had 
done that which my hon. and gallant 
Friend practically recommended him to 
do; why he had modified this grievous 
impost at Manchester; and why he had 
not done that in London, where we are 
told the grievance presses more than in 
any other part of the country. I really 
think we ought to expect from the Go- 
vernment some satisfactory explanation of 
the experiment which, according to the 
testimony of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Brotherton) has been so successful 
and satisfactory. I hope, therefore, that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, or some of his colleagues, will give 
us that information upon this interesting 
topic which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has accidentally omitted to do. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us the tax was 
settled in 1842. We know it is only 
within the last ten years that the railway 
communications of the country have been 
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ithe public demand. You take no steps to 
diminish the high amount of taxation im- 
| posed upon them. I shall feel it my duty 
|to support the Motion of my hon. and 
‘gallant Friend. I think it one of the most 
| proper and justifiable Motions ever brought 
before the House. I never wish to see any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer unduly press- 
ed, but I put it to both sides of the House 
what chance there is of obtaining redress 
for a grievance which is now universally 
acknowledged to exist, unless the House 
takes the matter into its hands? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says he will 
lose 50,0001. if he assents to the proposi- 
tion. It is inconvenient and quite un- 
necessary to enter upou that point until 
it is put forth in a more business-like man- 
ner, and I shall content myself with say- 
ing I view that estimate with very great 
suspicion. After what has occurred this 
year with regard to taxes on newspapers, 
when 250,0001., with very questionable 
discretion, in a very improvident measure, 
which was accepted by those who first 
agitated and recommended the change in 
a very unthankful spirit, was given up, I 
think it would have become the Govern- 
ment to accede to this practical Motion, 
in which an important interest is concerned; 
and I further think they ought to have 
come forward in proper time to grant that 
redress which, I think, it is now the duty 
of this House to give. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
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QUER: I wish, Sir, to make an explana- 
tion with regard to the case of Manchester, 
which has been alluded to in the course of 
this discussion. It is quite true that the 
Board of Inland Revenue has by special 
indulgence allowed certain persons in Man- 
chester an abatement of duty, but it was 
on the ground that their competition was 
exclusively with railways. I have had com- 
munication with the Board of Inland Re- 
venue as to whether the same circumstances 
would not apply to the London trade, and 
I have received a most distinct assurance 
that the grounds on which alone this re- 
mission of duty was granted at Manchester 
do not apply in London. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I really, Sir, do not 
think the last observation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to pass unnoticed. 
Here is a general tax imposed. The people 
of this country are given to understand 
that it is to affect a particular class, and a 
few individuals of that particular class, 
upon application, are exempted from its 
operation. I think it is far too serious a 
question to pass over, and I trust the House 
will support the Motion of my hon. and 
gallant Friend. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he was 
informed that in February, during the tre- 
mendous frost, the omnibus proprietors of 
London made application for a month’s 
concession of the boon granted to the 
Manchester proprietors, and were refused. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the concession 
made to the people of Manchester was not 
a peculiar concession made to them; but 
was an exercise of an unquestionable power 
given to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
which had been exercised both before and 
since it was given to Manchester. For in- 
stance, the Board of Inland Revenue com- 
pounded for the duty with the proprietors 
of the stage-coaches which ran in the Lake 
district for a part of the year only. He 
did not say that this case was analogous to 
what had been done in Manchester. All 
he said was, that what had been done was 
done by the Board of Inland Revenue on 
their own authority, and in the exercise of 
their unquestionable power, and not as 
some hon. Members seemed to suppose for 
political purposes. 

Mr. MILES said, that the question of 
concessions made at Manchester had alone 
been referred to by the hon. Gentleman ; 
but he understood that a similar concession 
had been made in the metropolis to Messrs. 
Chaplin and Horne, and he did not under- 
stand why they should not be placed on 
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the same footing as all other omnibus pro- 
prietors. 

Mr. E, ELLICE said, he hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
yield to the Motion. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury had referred 
to the case of the Lakes districts in Eng- 
land ; but in parts of Scotland it was the 
summer traffic alone which could remune- 
rate the innkeepers for keeping post-horses, 
and yet in their case no exemption had been 
made. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
wished to remind the House that this 
modification of the duties in the case of 
Manchester had not been made by the 
Treasury, but by the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, and therefore it was a mistake to 
call upon his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury to explain the grounds of an 
arrangement which was not made by the 
department to which he belonged. With 
regard to the question before the House, it 
must be admitted that the duty stood in a 
somewhat unsatisfactory condition, because, 
whether rightly or wrongly, modifications 
had been made which placed different places 
on different footings. Seeing, therefore, 
that the Government had the authority of 
the House to take the matter into their 
consideration, with a view to the modifica- 
tion of the existing duties, he was not dis- 
posed to oppose the Motion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 
Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, he rose to 


move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the adulteration of food, drinks, and 
drugs. Adulteration had so greatly in- 
creased of late years that some inquiry 
was absolutely necessary ; but if fraud had 
increased so as to outstrip existing legis- 
lation, the means of detecting fraud had 
been still more increased by the knowledge 
which had been acquired of organic che- 
mistry. A gentleman who had been a 
Member of that House, Mr. Wakley, to 
whom the public owed a debt of gratitude, 
had made some startling disclosures with 
regard to the adulteration which took place, 
although in the course of that task he was 
subjected to various annoyances, and even 
to threats of personal violence, and some 
of the details which that gentleman had 
published were well worthy of attention. ~ 
He could adduce numerous and startling 
instances of the adulterations in food, &c., 
which were practised, but he would content 
himself with giving the House a few sam- 
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ples to show the average condition of those 
adulterations. He found that out of thirty- 
four samples of coffee all were adulterated 
except three ; and in many instances there 
was really no coffee at all in the composi- 
tions. Chicory itself was adulterated very 
considerably with ground acorns, carrots, 
horse chestnuts, and stuff mixed with bul- 
locks’ liver. Out of fifty-six samples of 
cocoa eight only were genuine, and 30 per 
cent of the adulterated cocoas was clay. 
The adulteration of food, however, was 
not the worst. After people had been in- 
jured by adulterated food they were obliged 
to have recourse to medicine, but he was 
sorry to say that the adulteration in drugs 
was equally great, if not greater; in fact, 
there was hardly a single article in the 
materia medica but what had been found 
to be adulterated. Efforts to arrest the 
evil in France, America, and Prussia had 
been successful, and there was no reason 
why they should not be so in England. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that after 
the revelations that had taken place on the 
subject it deserved to be inquired into, but 
he doubted whether the inquiry could be 
completed during the present Session. 

Motion agreed to; Select Committee 
appointed. 


BLEACHING, &c., WORKS. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he would now beg 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
gulate the employment of females and 
young persons under eighteen years of 
age in bleaching, finishing, and dyeing 
works, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that noi- 
withstanding the Bill was founded on the 
Report of a Committee, the Report was a 
long one recently made, and he knew there 
would be considerable opposition to the 
Bill. He would not, however, object to its 
introduction, on the understanding that it 
should not be brought under discussion at 
an early day, nor without due notice. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he trusted that 
the Government would bring in a general 
measure to set at rest the interests of mas- 
ters and servants, not for one part of the 
country, nor for one trade, but for all parts 
of the kingdom, and for all trades. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he thought, if 
legislation was desirable at all on this sub- 
ject, the Government should originate it. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Isaac Burt, Lord Joun Manyers, Vis- 
count GopericH, and Mr, Crook. 


Mr. Scholefield 
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Mr. Meagher, Mr. Henry Herbert, Mr. 
Fagan, Mr. Maguire, Mr. De Vere, Mr. 
Liddell, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Bar- 
row, Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Wickham, Viscount 
Monck, and Mr. Wilson, nominated Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he objected to 
the Committee as nominated, on the ground 
that there were only six Irish Members 
upon it. 

Mr. WILSON said, he thought that 
Ireland was fairly represented. He saw 
no reason why Irish Members should not 
sit on English Committees, and English 
Members on Irish Committees. In the 
present instance there were six Irish repre- 
sentatives and another Member who was 
intimately connected with Ireland. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he must 
complain of the systematic exclusion of 
Irish Members from important Committees 
and offices of high trust. It was notorious 
that there was not a single Irishman in 
the Cabinet, and that, with one exception, 
there had been no Irish Member on the 
Sebastopol Committee. That one Irishman 
had been withdrawn, and was no party to 
the preparation of the Report. As a gene- 
ral rule they were shut out from everything 
of importance, and if they possessed a 
particle of talent they were certain to be 
excluded. 

Mr. HUTCHINS said, he should move 
the omission of the name of Mr. Gordon, 
which already appeared upon another Com- 
mittee. It was impossible for one Member 
to serve on two Committees simultaneously. 

CotoyeL DUNNE seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he thought that no 
hon. Member’s appointment would give 
greater confidence to Ireland than that of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Port- 
arlington (Colonel Dunne). There was no 
Irish Member on his (the Opposition) side 
of the House nominated for this Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he also must com- 
plain of the system of selecting Members 
to serve on Committees generally. Hav- 
ing expressed himself desirous of serving 
on the Committee on the military educa- 
tion of Sandhurst College, he was told 
that he must make friends with the right 
hon. Member for Wells (Mr. Hayter) if he 
really wished to be appointed; but he had 
declined to do anything of the kind. Young 
Members like the hon. Member for Bever- 
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ley (Mr. Gordon) ought not to be put upon 
two Committees at once, while other Mem- 
bers had not an opportunity of learning 
their duties. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he con- 
sidered it premature to object to Mr. Gor- 
don’s nomination. If that Gentleman were 
a fit person to act on this Committee he 
should be elected; and then, when the 
second Committee came to be appointed, 
his name might be struck out of it if 
necessary. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
surprised that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Youghal (Mr. I. Butt) did not re- 
cognise on the Committee the names of 
the hon. Member who sat next him (Mr. 
Maguire) and the hon. Member behind him, 
the Chairman (Mr. Meagher). He also 
denied that there were no other Irish Mem- 
bers in whom the public would have confi- 
dence but the hon. and gallant Member for 
Portarlington. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he considered 
it absurd to appoint Committees and intro- 
duce new Bills, when the massacre of the 
innocents had commenced. 

Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
Mr. Gordon be one other Member of the 
Committee.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 


34: Majority 18. 

Mr. Lowe nominated one other Member 
of the Committee.—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records: Five to be 
the quorum. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock. 


_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 27, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pusuic Brtts.—1° Bleaching, &c. 
Works ; Endowed Schools (Ireland) ; Copyhold, 
&c. Commissions Continuance ; Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency (Ireland). 

3° Youthful Offenders (No.2); Court of Ex- 
chequer (Ireland); Union Charges Act Con- 
tinuance. 


FORMATION, &c. OF PARISHES BILL, 

Order for Second Reading read. , 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
that in moving the second reading of the 
Bill, he hoped the House would take its 
principle into consideration, notwithstand- 
ing the late period of the Session, on ac- 
count of its great importance, although 
there might not be much prospect of its 
being passed into a law during the present 
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Session. In furtherance of his desire to 
have the Bill at least read a second time— 
and he did not propose to go further with 
it this Session—he might instance the 
present state of the Education Bills. Its 
object was threefold; in the first place, 
a the independence of existing 

stricts ; secondly, to give increased faci- 
lities for the formation of new districts ; 
and, thirdly, to provide means for the bet- 
ter endowment of poorly endowed churches. 
He would briefly state the inconvenience 
arising from the present system, and the 
remedy which he proposed to apply. The 
House was of course aware that the Esta- 
blished Chureh was divided into two great 
branches, the episcopal and capitular 
branch, relating to the dignitaries of the 
Chureh, and the parochial branch, relating 
to those who were, in fact, the sinews of 
the Church, the working men, upon whom 
devolved the labour and heat of the day. 
Upon the first branch much attention had 
been bestowed by Parliament, and a great 
deal had been done to promote its effi- 
ciency, but the attention of Parliament 
had been very little drawn to the parochial 
portion of the Church. Large funds had 
been voted for the building of churches and 
other purposes, but little had been done to 
regulate the complex and anomalous laws 
affecting the various divisions of the dis- 
tricts assigned to the churches after they 
had been built. The consequence was, great 
and serious inconvenience had resulted, as he 
would shortly show, to hon. Members. The 
divisions of districts and parishes had been 
made under the authority of a Commission 
appointed thirty years ago to administer a 
Parliamentary grant for the building of 
churches. That Commission granted loans 
for the building of churches, and assigned 
districts to them as they were built. The 
first description of districts formed under 
the Church Building Commissioners’ Act 
was that of district parishes. The churches 
in these district parishes were built either 
by means of rates, or loans, to be repayed 
by rates ; they had then districts assigned 
to them; no services of the Church, such 
as the services for marriage, burial, and 
baptism, was permitted to be performed 
in them until after the avoidance of the 
mother churches, and the inhabitants of 
the districts were liable, with those of the 
original parishes, to be rated for the re- 
pairs of the mother churches for twenty 
years. There were seventy-nine of these 
district parishes, but, as they were found 
to be ‘insufficient for the wants of the 
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country, the Commissioners created con- 
solidated chapelries, the number of which 
was at present ninety-two, consisting of 
portions of different parishes contiguous to 
each other. There was a remarkable dif- 
ference in the laws regulating the district 
parishes and the consolidated chapelries, 4 
in the latter all the services of the Chur 

were permitted to be solemnised immediate- 
ly on their formation, and whereas in district 
parishes the patronage was vested either 
in the patron or in the incumbent of the 
original parish, it was disposed of in con- 
solidated chapelries in whatever manner 
might be agreed upon between the patrons. 
The next description of districts to which 
he wished to call attention, consisted of 
districts assigned to chapels-of-ease al- 
ready in existence. They were called dis- 
trict chapelries, and they numbered no less 
than 578. The patronage was vested in 
the incumbent of the original parish, and 
there was a most incongruous and extra- 
ordinary arrangement with regard to the 
services and fees. In 355 cases the ser- 
vices were secured to the incumbent of the 
district, in ninety cases they were reserved 
to the incumbent of the district after the 
avoidance of the parish church, in three 
cases a portion of them only was so re- 
served, in six cases they were wholly re- 
served to the incumbent of the mother 
church, in thirty-two cases some of them 
were reserved to the incumbent of the 
parish church until after its avoidance, in 
fifty-seven cases they were divided between 
the incumbents of the district and of the 
parish church, in nine cases a similar ar- 
rangement was made under local Acts, in 
one case they could be performed by the 
incumbent of the district after a given 
date, in fourteen cases the incumbent of 
the district could perform them subject to 
the repayment of some of the fees to the 
incumbent of the mother church, and in 
thirteen cases none of them could be per- 
formed by the incumbent of the district. 
Another class of districts was created under 
the private Patronage Act, which gave the 
patronage of any district chapelry to any 
person building and endowing a church to 
the amount of 40/. per annum, and the 
number of districts of this description cre- 
ated by the Commissioners was seventy- 
two. There was some difficulty in distin- 
guishing in what cases the Commissioners, 
and in what cases the bishops, had power 
to create these districts; 221, however, had 
been created by the bishops. The natural 
result of the state of things he had deserib- 
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ed was one of great complexity and confu- 
sion, much of which had, no doubt, arisen 
from the extension of the a upon 
which the Commissioners had first pro- 
ceeded. One of the first conditions ori- 
ginally laid down for the building of a 
new church was, that the population of the 
district should not be less than 4,000, that 
there should not be accommodation for 
more than one-fourth of the inhabitants in 
the mother church, and that 1,000 of the 
inhabitants should reside at a distance of 
more than four miles from the church ; but 
a subsequent Act partially removed these 
restrictions, and by the 14 & 15 Vict. they 
were altogether removed. District chapel- 
ries at first had no parochial status, but 
were looked upon as appanages of the 
original parish, dependent on its incum- 
bent, but successive Acts of Parliament 
had increased their independence, and a 
recent Act, provided that when they had 
received an augmentation from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty they should become bene- 
fices and the incumbents perpetual curates. 
Great inconvenience arose from the pre- 
sent state of things in three respects—the 
payment of church-rates in these districts, 
the effect of the present system upon the 
performance of divine service in the mother 
churches, and the payment of fees to the 
mother church. With regard to the pay- 
ment of church-rates, the Rev. F. Wade, 
the incumbent of a large parish in Staf- 
fordshire, in his evidence given before the 
Commissioners, said— 

“There is one case I should wish to bring be- 
fore the Commissioners, and I think it is a very 
strong one as illustrating my view, that where a 
division takes place, it tends to facilitate the col- 
lection of the rates. I allude to the parish of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, one of the largest in England, 
Some years ago that parish was divided ; the Act 
of Parliament under which it was divided was the 
47th of Geo, III., c. 114, s. 2, and the ancient 
chapelries of Newcastle-under-Lyme, Burslem, 
Whitmore, Bucknall, Bognall, and Norton-in-the- 
Moors were constituted under the provisions of 
that Act separate rectories, leaving still to the 
parish church of Stoke-upon-Trent the two ancient 
chapelries of Lane End and Hanley. These five 
rectories that had been severed from the parish 
church enjoy their rates unquestioned at the pre- 
sent moment, and the parish church of Stoke- 
upon-Trent has lost its rates, and every attempt 
to collect a rate in that parish has been frustrated 
—not by the people resident around the parish 
church in its own proper district, but by the oppo- 
sition offered to the rate from the outlying town- 
ships of Hanley and Lane End. ‘The parishioners 
of those districts have come down and voted 
against the rate; no portion of it would go to 
support their new chapelries, and therefore they 
have successfully resisted the rate. Now, those 
churches that were severed have their rates at 
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the present time, and there are a number of new 
chapelries built in that parish under various Acts, 
principally the Ist and 2nd Will. IV., c. 38—the 
chapelries of Penkull, Fenton, Trent Vale, and 
Hart’s Hill; every one of these parishes or dis- 
tricts is a source of weakness to the mother 
church, because they oppose the rate for the 
parish church, whereas I have the authority of 
the clergy of those districts to state that if they 
were severed they would at once lay a rate and 
collect it.” 


The inconvenience of the present system 
in regard to the solemnisation of the rites 
of the Church could not be more forcibly 
shown than by the evidence of Mr. J. 
Morley, speaking of the collegiate church 
of Manchester— 


“ How many marriages have you of a Sunday ? 
—Sometimes as many as sixty.” 

“IT presume the Commissioners are to under- 
stand, when you say from 124 to 312, with refer- 
ence to banns, you only mean for a single time ? 
—The gross number of banns published on the 
2nd of January, 1848, was 124.” 

“Can you state to the Commissioners the num- 
ber of baptisms ?—In 1847, 4,269; in 1848, 
4,652; and from the 1st of January this year to 
the 24th of June, 2,208,” 

“Is the whole ceremony gone through ?—No ; 
it is anything but solemnly performed on account 
of the numbers, The clergy used their best en- 
deavours, and we have four apparitors present to 
preserve order.” 

“ How are the fees paid, and where are they 
demanded ?— The sacrament of baptism is ad- 
ministered on Sunday after the evening service, 
and usually commences about 5°30. The mo- 
thers, with their infants, are admitted into the 
chapel adjoining the chancel. Those having male 
children are placed on one side, and those with 
females on the other, the sponsors standing be- 
hind. The service is read by one of the officiating 
ministers present. The responses are made by 
the clerk and a few of the sponsors in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the clergyman. The ceremony 
of baptising then begins; one minister takes the 
boys and another the girls; but before the con- 
clusion of the words that are repeated to all, 
there exists a scene of confusion and noise not 
consistent with so solemn an ordinance ; the chil- 
dren erying and the mothers in vain endeavouring 
to appease them; some talking, others walking, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the four apparitors. 
It ought to be stated that prior to the baptismal 
service, and during the general service, many of 
the parents and sponsors resort to a public house 
adjoining the church, where they may be seen 
drinking and smoking ; those who are unable to 
write out in proper form the paper required to be 
given to the clerk for registration are here fur- 
nished with a form in consideration of the parties 
paying a small sum of money or taking a glass of 
liquor. ‘The writer was shocked to witness these 
scenes on Sunday last at the Black Boy public 
house, whither he resorted with one of his col- 
leagues. Some of the men who stated that they 
were about to become sponsors were under the 
influence of the drink they had taken.” 


With regard to fees, Mr. Wade was asked 
whether there were not other reasons be- 
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sides the former that made him desirous 
of separating his districts more completely 
from the mother church? His answer 
was— 

“Yes; two or three reasons that I would sim- 
ply refer to, and one is, the great objection and 
opposition that arises to the payment of double 
fees, where double fees are exacted from those 
new districts. The people have been at great 
expense to build the churches, and yet they find 
they cannot enjoy from their own clergymen the 
various offices of the Church. Their associations 
naturally lead them to call upon their new minis- 
ter for burials, marriages, and other offices, but 
they cannot have them without paying double 
fees.” 


The Rey. E. Blick, the rector of Rother- 


hithe, gave important evidence on this sub- 
ject. He said— 


“I may add, that I so dislike the system of 
double fees, that I think they ought never to be 
endured, except when the poverty of the mother 
church renders it necessary. . . . . The 
case was different at Rotherhithe, and I have 
been able not only to give the clergymen the fees 
in their districts, but also every fee they could 
take at their church, leaving to myself any fees 
that came to my church; then you see the peo- 
ple do as they like, and the fees at the district 
churches are beginning to be very considerable, 
and, strange to say, mine have not diminished 
very much at present, and I believe it is the paro- 
chial division that has worked up the thing.” 


He now came to the proposals of his Bill, 
First, with regard to sites, he proposed to 
follow the precedent of the existing law, 
and to vest all the sites in the incumbent 
of the different churches as soon as they 
assumed an independent character. He 
proposed that all the districts created un- 
der the Church Building Acts should have 
a complete and independent parochial cha- 
racter. The Bill provided that upon the 
application of the incumbent and church- 
wardens of a district, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should have the power to 
erect that district into a separate and inde- 
pendent parish. The name and designa- 
tion of the ministers was not unimportant. 
It might be asked, ‘‘ What is in a name?” 
He thought there was a great deal in a 
name. ‘The name of perpetual curates 
implied dependence upon some authority 
other than a bishop, and he had received 
communications from clergymen of great 
experience in the Church, stating the in- 
convenience which arose from this cause. 
The Rev. Dr. J. Baylee, the head of a 
theological college at Birkenhead, said— 
“Small a matter as it may appear, yet it isa 
practical inconvenience to a district minister 
never to be able to speak of his parishioners. It 
creates an invidious distinction which has in it no 
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reality, and yet sometimes the pressure of it is 
felt when a clergyman feels it almost too small a 
thing to speak of in public, It creates a sort of 
apparent vassalage to the parish church, often 
abundantly sufficient to create irritating trivial- 
ities, all the more annoying because they are so 
little understood by the general public that a cler- 
gyman who complained of them would appear to 
make too much of trifles. I speak from consider- 
able experience in assuring you that the removal 
of this inconvenience would prove a great boon to 
the Church.” 

What was wanted was, that the ministers 
of these churches should feel that they, 
and they alone, were responsible for the 
spiritual welfare of their flocks, and he 
therefore proposed that the incumbents of 
those districts which were created into 
separate and independent parishes should 
either be designated vicars or rectors, as 
the mother parish was a vicarage or rec- 
tory, and that all the services of the 
Church should be performed in all these 
districts. Where the fees were reserved 
to the incumbent of the mother parish, 
they would be continued, until the first 
avoidance of the mother parish, after which 
these fees would form part of the usual 
and ordinary endowment of the separate 
parishes. The 6th and 7th Vict., com- 
monly called Sir Robert Peel’s Act, vested 
in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the 
power to constitute districts and parishes. 
The Commissioners had erected 242 pa- 
rishes under that Act, in 189 of which 
churches had been built, and they had be- 
come perfect parishes. The Act consisted 
only of some twenty-five clauses, strongly 
contrasting with the cumbrous machinery 
of the Church Building Acts. Unless 
some Act were passed to continue the 
Church Building Commissioners in the ex- 
ercise of their functions, their official ex- 
istence would expire on the 26th of July, 
1856. Instead, therefore, of consolidating 
the various Church Building Acts, he pro- 
posed to repeal them, and upon the expira- 
tion of the Church Building Commissioners 
to vest whatever property they had in the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
He also proposed that the powers of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act should be extended, so 
as to enable the Commissioners to continue 
the subdivision of parishes to any extent 
that might be required in future, and to 
give them powers to constitute a district, 
whether it contained a church or not. It 
was a very simple Bill; because it had 
taken as its basis, the parochial status. 
Saving existing interests it proceeded 
upon that simple principle that the dis- 
tricts constituted should be parishes, and 
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| their ministers pastors. As an instance 
of the benefit of this principle, he begged 
permission to read a statement of what 
had been done in the parochial district of 
St. Andrew’s, Lambeth, which contained a 
population of a most demoralised charac- 
ter. A church was being built in this dis- 
trict, and the incumbent said— 


“The district was assigned under the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act. Its boundaries are the river 
Thames and the New Cut, Cornwall Road, and 
Broad Wall, and it has a population of 8,000 
souls. When I came here, five years ago, there 
was no place of worship of any kind whatever, 
and only a small ragged school; since then the 
Ragged Schoolhouse in Windmill Street has been 
built; the temporary church in Thomas Street 
and the Ragged Church in Windmill Street have 
been opened ; Sunday schools, a district visiting 
society, a clothing society, a maternal society, a 
young men’s society, a provident fund, cottage 
lectures, and Bible classes have been established. 
: Reviewing our work, while, on the one 
hand, we have many shortcomings, infirmities, 
and deficiencies to humble us, yet, on the other, 
we have abundant reason to thank God and take 
courage. The Divine blessing has graciously 
rested upon our endeavours. This is seen in 
the improved physical, social, and moral con- 
dition of the people, in the kind reception which 
the clergy and their assistants universally meet 
with, in the readiness shown by the people to 
receive religious instruction, in over-crowded 
schools, in the number of outcast boys got into 
refuges, fallen females into asylums, persons living 
in fornication married; in the evidence which 
many give of real conversion to God; in the 
large number of district visitors, Sunday and 
week-night teachers, and in the general interest 
which has been awakened in the minds of the 
people ; so that we have reason to believe that 
many hundreds would attend church if they had 
the opportunity.” 


Another subject was, that of endowments. 
The ancient principle as to endowments 
was stated in Burn’s LKcclesiastical Law. 
Those who built or endowed churches were 
entitled to the jus patronatus—the right 
of presentation. Now, that he considered 
was a principle upon which the House should 
still proceed. At present, endowments were 
frequently provided in great part out of 
pew-rents, but there were great evils at- 
tendant upon this system. He did not mean 
| that pew-rents, as a source of revenue 
could be altogether discarded in the pre- 


| sent state of the Church, and he thought 


'that both rich and poor were glad to ob- 
|tain a vested right in a particular sitting 
| by a quarterly payment. But pew-rents 
|ought not to be looked to permanently as 
‘the means of providing a suitable main- 
; tenance for a clergyman. He had said, 
|that one great principle of endowment 
was, that the patronage of churches 
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should be placed, under proper restric- 
tions, in the hands of the persons who 
built and endowed those churches, in or- 
der to stimulate private liberality. This 
principle had already been adopted in se- 
veral existing Acts. The Ist and 2nd 
Will, IV., the Private Patronage Act, 
had led to endowments to the amount of 
90,0007. Under the 6th and 7th Vict., 
the amount was 158,000/.—altogether up- 
wards of 250,000/., which had been ac- 
quired for the Church by private liberality, 
upon the principle that the donors should 
enjoy the patronage. He proposed to 
earry this principle further, and with that 
view to deprive the incumbents of mother 
churches of their patronage of district 
churches which might be endowed by pri- 
vate persons, and to transfer the patronage 
to the persons so endowing, except where 
the incumbents of the mother churches had 
been the principal means of erecting the 
churches. Again, as to livings under 2001. 
a year, he proposed that the patronage of 
them should be transferred to persons en- 
dowing them, provided that in cases of 
livings in the patronage of the Crown, 
the consent of the Crown should be re- 
quired; in the case of livings in the patron- 
age of bishops, that of the archbishop; and 
in the case of those in the patronage of 
deans and chapters or rectors that of the 
bishop should be required. He proposed, 
also, that powers should be given to divide 
parishes and distribute their tithes between 
the districts, leaving the patronage in the 
same hands as before, with the same con- 
sents as in the previous case. By means of 
the provisions of the Bill adequate endow- 
ments would be obtained for parishes which 
were either languishing for want of proper 
maintenance, or were in the objectionable 
position of being entirely dependent on 
pew-rents. These were the main features 
of the measure. He was obliged to the 
House for the patience with which they 
had listened to a statement of a somewhat 
complex nature. He was sure a mea- 
sure of the kind he had brought forward 
was deserving their most attentive consi- 
deration, because, in providing for the 
extension of the parochial system, they 
were performing a duty incumbent on 
them, and in the performance of which 
they would reap the reward of seeing the 
Established Church ministering to the in- 
terests of religion, and completing that 
work which she was destined by her Lord 
and Master to accomplish. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
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“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, it was im- 
possible to deny the importance of the 
Bill, and the value of the main provisions 
embodied in it. The Bill to a certain ex- 
tent was founded on the Report of a Com- 
mission on the subdivision of parishes ; 
but the complexity of its details, and the 
several important subjects with which it 
dealt raised serious doubts whether at this 
late period of the Session, and in so thin a 
House, the noble Marquess ought to ask 
the consent of the House to its second 
reading. The noble Lord had stated that 
he should not proceed beyond the second 
reading, and had instanced the Education 
Bills as an argument for seeking to ad- 
vance the Bill a stage. There seemed, 
however, to be a great disinclination to 
read the Education Bills a second time, 
because it would lead to no practical re- 
sult. It was said that it would not ad- 
vance those Bills, but it would fetter the 
discretion of Parliament. The same re- 
mark was certainly applicable to the pre- 
sent measure. If the principle of the Bill 
were to give further facilities for the sub- 
division of parishes, he was ready to ac- 
cede to it. But the principle involved a 
great variety of subjects, as the noble Mar- 
quess proposed, not only to abolish the 
Church Building Commission and transfer 
their duties to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, giving the latter very large and in- 
creased powers, but he proposed likewise 
to interfere with the endowment of pa- 
rishes, with the law of mortmain, with the 
question of patronage, and with the ques- 
tion of pew-rents. Now all these subjects 
required, as the House was well aware, 
very grave consideration. He therefore 
did not see what advantage there would 
be in pledging the House to the principle 
of the Bill, when no further progress could 
be made with it. Even if it were earlier 
in the Session, he thought it impossible 
the Bill could be considered in a Commit- 
tee of the whole House, and that referring, 
as it did, to a variety of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, some of which were partially kept 
alive, and some of which were partially 
repealed, while others were wholly repealed 
or left wholly in force, it ought necessarily 
to be considered first by a Select Commit- 
tee. He should be sorry to oppose any 
obstacle to the further progress of the 
measure, but he would ask the noble Lord 
to take that course, which it was pretty 
clearly indicated would be taken with re- 
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gard to the Education Bills—namely, to 
lay the Bill before the country during the 
recess, and take it up again early next 
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districts without endowments, though there 
were some words in the Bill open to that 
construction, he believed all that would be 


Session, when real progress might be | done would be to accumulate the pew-rents 
made. Upon the main points to which | for a while, to form an endowment for the 
the noble Marquess had adverted he quite | minister and render him for the future 
agreed with him, but, if he understood | independent of such an undesirable source 
correctly the fourth clause, the Commis-|of revenue. He would, therefore, appeal 
sioners might constitute parishes, with-| to the right hon. Baronet to reconsider his 
out permanent endowments, which, under | decision, and, if the House agreed on the 
Sir Robert Peel’s Act, could not be} main principles of the Bill, to allow the 
done. He understood the noble Marquess | Bill the sanction and weight throughout 
to say it was expedient that the clergy-|the country which the passing of the 
men of new parishes should have such | second reading would give it, with the un- 
incomes as would make them independent, | derstanding that it should proceed no fur- 
and it was matter for consideration whether | ther this Session, but be taken up early in 
that was as effectually provided by the Bill| the next, when it would have the advan- 
as it was by Sir Robert Peel’s Act, which | tage of those comments and observations 
required that before parishes were con-| which were sure to be elicited, and there 
stituted permanent endowment should be | would be some prospect of its being car- 
made. With regard to the Ecclesiastical | ried into effect. 

Commissioners, it was impossible to go on | Sir WILLIAM HEATHOOTE said, 
casting upon them duty upon duty without | the advantage of laying the measure before 
infusing new elements into their constitu-| the country had already been attained by 


tion so as to enable them satisfactorily to | 
perform those duties. He thought the 


noble Lord should be satisfied with having 
laid the Bill before the House and the 
country, and given that exposition of its 
details which he had so ably presented, 


and should withdraw it at present, taking 
it up again at the commencement of next | 
Session, when the Government would offer | 
no objection to the second reading upon 
the condition that it be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he at- 
tached great importance to an extension 
of the parochial principle and the substi- 
tution of bond fide parishes for the multi- 
farious and anomalous divisions which had 





been eliminated from the old parishes. If | 
the parochial system was good, why should | 
it not be carried out? Nothing could be 
more anomalous than the present condition 
of district church incumbents, authorised | 
to perform some services and not others— 
to receive some fees and not others. He 
attached great importance to the extension 
of the parochial system, and he thought 
the consolidation of the Church Building 
Acts was very desirable. He concurred 
with the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary in thinking it might be requi- 
site to strengthen the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. With regard to the clause re- 
lating to the Statute of Mortmain, there 
was a precedent in Sir Robert Peel’s Act, 
which, it was stated, had produced bene- 
ficial results; and as to the formation of 
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the first reading and printing of the Bill, 
which was of a most important and com- 
plicated character, and one to which the 
House ought not hastily to give a second 
reading without duly understanding it. 
There could be no such thing as reading a 
Bill a second time pro forma, while the 
second reading would diffuse the impres- 
sion that the House had adopted and ap- 
proved of the Bill. To diffuse such an 
impression was plainly the object of the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Blandford), 
and the House should hesitate before they 
allowed it. The second reading would 
fetter the House on a future occasion. 
The objects of the Bill were most import- 
ant, but, as to the means proposed, he did 
not agree with the noble Lord. The sub- 
ject was most extensive, and would require 
a very careful investigation. The noble 
Lord had better be satisfied with the as- 
sent of the Government to the second 
reading of the Bill next Session. It was 
too much to ask the House to read the Bill 
a second time now. 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY said, he also 
must protest against the Bill receiving the 
sanction of a second reading. There were 
a dozen principles enunciated in the Bill. 
In the first place, with regard to church- 
rates, the noble Lord brought forward an 
entirely new principle, and created a new 
form of church-rates under circumstances 
peculiarly objectionable. The clause said 
that church-rates should be applicable 
to the new district. [The Marquess of 
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BiaNDFoRD: Only to those districts. It 
is a negative clausc.] The noble Lord 
had provided another mode for maintaining 
the fabric of the Church, and he also pro- 
vided that the church-rates should be ap- 
plied to these new parishes. It was, there- 
fore, not only giving a sanction to church- 
rates, but it was keeping them on when 
he himself, by the whole scope and nature 
of his Bill, acknowledged they might be 
done away with. Another provision gave 
power to the officers of any department 
under the Government, with the sanction 
of the Treasury, to make grants of land 
and convey to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners lands belonging to the Govern- 
ment. [The Marquess of BLanprorD : 
For sites.] In other words, this was a 
new devotion of the national property to 
the purposes of the Established Church— 
a matter of very great importance. Then, 
again, he gave power to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to avail themselves of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act; it cer- 
tainly was not for the purpose of compul- 
sory purchase, but still it gave them a 
large power they did not before possess. 
If this matter were to be dealt with at all, 
it should be taken in hand by the Govern- 
ment, and all the Church Building Acts 
and Ecclesiastical Commissions Acts should 
be consolidated. He trusted the noble Lord 
would not press the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. G. BUTT ’said, he would advise 
the noble Lord to accept the suggestion of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, for it was 
quite impossible to legislate upon the sub- 
ject without previous inquiry. He quite 
approved of the object of the Bill; but 
the object was one thing, and the sanc- 
tioning of the machinery proposed to carry 
it out was a different question. The state- 
ment of the noble Lord in moving the 
second reading evinced not only his sin- 
cerity, but the amount of reading he had 
bestowed on Acts of Parliament bearing 
on the subject ; but he still thought that it 
would be better that the Bill should un- 
dergo the investigation of a Select Com- 
mittee. He, therefore, hoped the Bill 
would be withdrawn now with the view of 
renewing it next Session, when there would 
be ample time for considering its details. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he did 
not doubt the good intentions and worthy 
objects of the noble Marquess, but he 
must take exception to the mode in which 
the noble Marquess proposed to carry his 
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object out. The powers to be conferred 
by the Bill were far too extensive to be 
entrusted to one set of Commissioners; in 
fact, with reference to the taking of land, 
it conferred larger powers than those em- 
braced in the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Acts. Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
experienced just as great difficulties in 
obtaining sites for their chapels as the 
Church of England, and if the powers of 
the Bill were due to the Church of Eng- 
land, the Dissenters were equally entitled 
to the same authority. He should prefer, 
however, still to rely upon voluntary exer- 
tions exercised under Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act; a great deal had already been done 
in that way, and he, for one, could see no 
necessity for a new Church Building Act. 
He should therefore move as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months; but it should be 
distinctly understood that he did so from 
no disrespect to the noble Marquess. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.”* 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. PALK said, he would gladly see 
the Bill proceed to a second reading, to 
show that Parliament was prepared on the 
earliest occasion thoroughly to go into this 
complicated question. He knew practi- 
cally that it was most difficult to build 
a church under any circumstances, and 
the expense of obtaining a privute Act of 
Parliament was almost as much as the cost 
of the edifice. Although he was not pre- 
pared to go into the details of the mea- 
sure, he considered a material fault was 
that no fund was provided for building 
churches, there being no great difficulty, 
when the edifice was reared, in obtaining 
proper endowment. As far as he could 
see, there were no means provided by the 
Bill by which church edifices might be 
erected. He knew that there existed a 
great objection to the appropriation of pew- 
rents to the building of churches, but he 
did not partake of that objection. Pew- 
rents could not be obtained except in rich 
parishes, and he saw no reason why the 
aristocracy and the country gentry should 
not contribute to the building of the church - 
of which they would receive the benefit. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, 
he did not think it desirable that the 
House should commit itself to the princi- 
ple of the Bill without further discussion. 
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At the same time he considered the Bill 
to contain some very valuable principles, 
to which he gave his hearty assent. Its 
main principle was the extension of the 
parochial clergy. It contained also the 
principle, that the powers of the Church 
Building Acts should either be consoli- 
dated or should be done away with alto- 
gether. The Bill likewise contained an 
excellent principle, which the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay) ap- 
peared to have misunderstood, with regard 
to church-rates. It was not proposed, as 
the hon. Baronet seemed to think, to ex- 
tend the application of church-rates, but, 
on the contrary, that they should be cur- 
tailed. With respect to the power given 
to grant sites of ground on which churches 
were to be built, considerable misunder- 
standing appeared to prevail. It had been 
said that this power was unconstitutional. 
The fact was that a clause in the present 
Bill was a verbatim copy of the clause 
in the Church Building Act. A power 
already existed to grant these sites; all, 
therefore, which had been said upon that 
subject was a mere bugbear, and intended 
to scare the House from the measure. He 
certainly objected to the proposed endow- 
ments which were to arise from pew-rents, 
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because he objected altogether to the sys- 


tem of pew-rents. The proposal to trans- 
fer the powers of the Church Building 
Commissioners to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners would require great consider- 
ation. He was by no means enamoured of 
the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, nor was he inclined, as at 
present advised, to give them further pow- 
ers by transferring to them those which 
the Church Building Commissioners now 
possessed. He, however, thought it highly 
necessary that the various Commissions 
should undergo revision and consolidation. 
In conclusion, he joined his appeal to 
those which had been made to the noble 
Marquess, to be content with having drawn 
the attention of the House to this ques- 
tion, and with having had the Bill cireu- 
lated, and to accede to the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Sceretary 
for the Home Department, to allow the 
Bill to stand over till next Session, and 
then have it referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COWPER said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Pellatt) 
was not justified in supposing that there 
was anything in the Bill to which a con- 
scientious Dissenter could have any objec- 
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tion. He conceived that it was equally 
the object of the Dissenters and members 
of the Church of England to promote the 
extension of Christianity and of morality; 
and certainly that could not be done by 
depriving the Church of England of the 
power which it was endeavoured to confer 
upon her by introducing a more efficient 
system than at present existed. He felt 
this measure to be one of such great im- 
portance, that the time of the House could 
hardly be better occupied than by fully 
entering into a discussion of the subject. 
It was impossible that the question could 
be left in its present position. Should, 
however, the Bill of the noble Marquess 
be adopted, there would arise this incon- 
venience, that there would be one law 
applicable to existing parishes, and an- 
other law applicable to those parishes 
which would be established under the Bill. 
Under all these circumstances, therefore, 
he thought the better course for the noble 
Marquess to pursue at present would be 
to rest satisfied with having drawn atten- 
tion to the subject, and to introduce the 
Bill again in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
found fault with those parts of the Bill 
which embraced the provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Acts, but at the same time 
he would rather see the Bill withdrawn 
than that it should be met by a direct 
negative, which was the real meaning of 
the Amendment. If the principle con- 
tained in the compulsory clauses of the 
Bill were ultimately sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, it ought not to be confined only to 
the Church of England, but should extend 
to all classes of religionists. The hon. 
Member for South Devonshire (Mr. Palk) 
talked of the difficulty which was expe- 
rienced in obtaining sites for churches 
under his denomination; but if the follow- 
ers of the Established Church experienced 
that difficulty, what must the difficulty be 
that the Dissenters laboured under? He 
would place all upon the same footing, 
and if the Bill were eventually amended 
to that extent it should have his most cor- 
dial support. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he begged to thank the House for their 
patient consideration of his measure, and, 
as he was anxious to conciliate their fa- 
vour in its behalf, he would adopt the 
offer made by the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and upon their dis- 
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tinct assurance that a measure upon the 
subject might be introduced next Session, 
and then pass its second reading in order 
to be afterwards referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he would now consent to withdraw 
his Motion. There were, however, some 
misapprebensions which he wished to re- 
move. One related to the power which 
was to be given to the Government to 
grant land for church building. The clause 
as it had been drawn, was perhaps more 
extensive in its scope than he had intend- 
ed, and would have been altered in Com- 
mittee. The intention was only to re- 
enact powers which already existed under 
Church Building Acts, one being the Act 
of the 58 Geo. III., chap. 45. It would 
be quite necessary, in such a district as 
Dartmoor, or the New Forest, that the 
Crown should have power to grant sites 
for churches. The other matter, that of 
the powers under the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, was of great importance, 
no doubt, and would have to be dealt with 
by the Legislature, keeping in view, of 
course, those principles of equity which 
had been appealed to by some hon. Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must assent, 
that the subject was too large to be dealt 
with by an independent Member, consi- 
dering at the same time that the Church 
Building Act would shortly expire, and 
the Government would be bound to take 
the question up. Of what use then was it 
for the noble Lord to trouble himself fur- 
ther in the matter, seeing that he could 
not mature his plans before the time would 
have arrived when Government would have 
no alternative but to take it out of his 
hands. His objection, in limine, to the 
Bill was, that it was proposed to place its 
working in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, in whom he contended a 
large mass of the people had no confi- 
dence. He objected to the idea of a Se- 
lect Committee, as the question was of too 
vast and vital importance to be dealt with 
by such a tribunal; the question of the 
Church Building Act was in such a very 
unsatisfactory state, that it could only be 
effectually disposed of by the whole House, 
and therefore when the proper time came 
for doing so, he should object to the Mo- 
tion for referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 
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MAYNOOTH COLLEGE— 

ADJOURNED DEBATE (THIRD NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[lst Mayj— 

“ That this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of considering the Acts 
for the Endowment of the College of Maynooth, 
with a view to the withdrawal of any Endowment 
out of the Consolidated Fund, due regard being 
had to vested rights or interests.” 


And which Amendment was to leave 
out from the word ‘ considering,”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘all grants or endowments for ec- 
clesiastical purposes, whether charged on 
the Consolidated Fund or annually voted 
by Parliament, with a view to their with- 
drawal, due regard being had to vested 
rights or interests,’’ instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MAGUIRE :* Sir, before I ven- 
ture to deal with the important question 
now before you, I make this preliminary 
observation—namely, that the Catholic 
Members of this House are not answer- 
able for the protracted discussion which 
has dragged its slow length along, to the 
obstruction of pressing. public business ; 
on the contrary, it is their wish that the 
House should be saved the annoyance of 
having brought before it topics of an angry 
or irritating nature ; and no later than a 
day or two since, an hon. Member called 
on the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Spooner) to withdraw his Mo- 
tion from the paper—with which request 
he refused to comply. Thus the discussion 
was forced on the Catholic Members, who 
could not for a moment shrink from the 
responsibility which was thereby imposed 
upon them: and though my hon. Friends 
and myself are not unanxious to come to a 
division on the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, we feel it to be our duty to insist 
on the fullest discussion of the question 
which it involves—a question which itself 
involves not merely the interests of the 
Catholic people of Ireland, but the inte- 
rests of the empire at large. Then, Sir, 
the importance of the grave question rais- 
ed by the Motion of the hon. Member im- 
poses on me the necessity of entering fully 
into the subject, for the purpose of show- 
ing that all the charges and accusations 
against Maynooth and the teaching and 
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doctrines of the Catholic Church, are not 
only without any foundation whatever, but 
are the very opposite of the fact and the 
truth. In the first place, I think it right 
to state a few of those charges and accu- 
sations, in order to see what Catholics 
have to meet and refute. I shall com- 
mence with certain allegations contained 
in the latest petitions presented to this 
House in support of the Motion now be- 
fore it, and printed and circulated amongst 
its Members. The first is the petition 
of the Provincial Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale ; and it says that the endow- 
ment ‘‘is wrong in principle, and, while 
opposed to sound policy, stands in direct 
opposition to the revealed will of God, and 
is fitted, through the public support of 
Antichrist, to bring down on the land the 
Divine judgments.”’ This is signed ‘* Wil- 
liam Cesar, Moderator.’? A second is 
from the Synod of the ‘ United Original 
Seceders,”” met at Glasgow on the 3rd of 
last month. It states that Popery “ pre- 
vents its adherents from yielding true obe- 
dience in civil matters to a Protestant So- 
vereign, and therefore is utterly unworthy 
of the support of a Protestant nation ;” 
and these “ United Original Seceders,” 
further state that they are convinced ‘ that 
the training of an idolatrous and supersti- 
tious priesthood at the national expense is 
contrary to the coronation oath, hostile to 
the doctrines and principles of the Refor- 
mation, and must render the nation ob- 
noxious to the righteous judgment of Al- 
mighty God, threatened in Holy Scripture 
not only against the anti-christian system 
in general, but also against all who aid 
and abet its interests.’? Another states 
that the endowment has proved an “ utter 
failure ;” another is opposed, and fairly 
opposed, to all endowments by the State, 
and therefore to the endowment of May- 
nooth ; and another, while opposed to all 
endowments, is especially opposed to May- 
nooth, ‘‘ inasmuch as the Roman Catholic 
religion with which that college is con- 
nected, is hostile to religious liberty, and 
intolerant of the opinions and practices of 
all persons who differ from it.” This 
complaint of Catholic intolerance is rather 
amusing when coming from those ‘ mo- 
derators.”” I must not forget to mention 
that in more than one the real object peeps 
out—to restore the penal laws against 


Maynooth 


Catholics, and, if possible, drive Catholic | 


Members from this House. One of the 
petitions quoted states that petitioners 
Mr. Maguire 
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“ opposed, and do still oppose the Relief 
Bill of 1829, by which Roman Catholics 
were admitted, to places of power and 
trust in this Protestant kingdom.” Then 
there was the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, who laid down the astound- 
ing proposition, that the endowment of 
Maynooth was a grievous ‘ national sin,” 
and that its continuance was a braving of 
the judgment of God. And then came 
the hon. and learned Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. T. Chambers), who indulged in 
a long string of accusations, and, amongst 
them, this very grave one—that ‘“ the 
teaching of Maynooth touched our social 
existence, by tampering with contracts, 
oaths, and with allegiance.” Now, Sir, 
my answer to all these allegations is this 
—prove that these charges are true, prove 
that Maynooth is the seat and centre of 
evil, that from it flows a perennial stream 
of sedition and corruption—prove all this, 
and I, as one Roman Catholic, declare that 
I will go much further than the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshir+, and assert 
that not only should the State not support 
such an institution, but that it should scat- 
ter its professors, and raze the walls of 
the College to its foundations. Prove, I 
say, that the accusation of the hon. and 
learned Member for Hertford is founded 
in fact and truth, and I at once repeat the 
ery of ** Down with Maynooth!” The 
House will soon have an opportunity of 
judging whether these charges are not the 
vilest and the foulest calumnies, uttered 
by some perhaps with sincerity, but by 
many with a perfect conviction of their 
falsehood. Before I proceed to vindicate 
Catholic teaching from those terrible accu- 
sations, let me refer for a moment to a 
pamphlet sent to me this morning, perhaps 
by its author, the Rev. Dr. Tighe Gregory, 
chaplain to his Excellency the Earl of Car- 
lisle, and rector and vicar of Kilmore. I 
|do so for the purpose of reading one 
|extract quoted by Dr. Gregory from the 
' speech of a clerical fanatic in 1845, when 
Sir Robert Peel brought in his memorable 
Bill for placing the College of Maynooth 
on its present footing, and of showing how 
‘the same spirit of unchristian intolerance, 
' the same insane hatred of Catholics, pre- 
'vailed then as now. Dr. Gregory intro- 
duces the extract with these significant 
_lines— 





| ‘The other speaker, after expatiating on the 
‘love which is the fulfilling of the law,’ thus illus- 
trates his Christian conception of it :—* Some- 
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times we have a Tory Government: they give 
away situations to parties of opposite persuasions 
and politics, I have none of that sort of prin- 
ciple, I will never give a situation to a Ro- 
man Catholic as long as I live ; it is contrary to 
principle—we want to destroy Romanism as best 
wecan. The gentleman who preceded me said, 
that Romanism is the religion of nature ; he will 
not be annoyed with me for saying that it is not 
true ; it is the masterpiece of Satan, invented in 
Hell; it is the grand craft of the Devil, and by 
virtue of it the archfiend keeps Roman Catho- 
lics in his power, and under the dominion of his 
chains.” 

May Heaven help us poor Catholics! for 
we must be in a sad plight. This, of 
course, is Christian toleration and Gospel 
charity, in which Catholics are so horridly 
deficient. There are hon. Members in the 
House who oppose the endowment of May- 
nooth on fair grounds, because such en- 
dowment is opposed to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, of which they are the sincere and 
conscientious advocates: and no one more 
readily admits their candour, fairness, and 
honesty, than I do; but I venture to say 
I will put a case before my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield), 
as must satisfy him that, under existing 
circumstances, it is utterly impossible that 
the Catholic people of Ireland could add 
the support of this college to their other 
burdens. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, and those who agree with 
him, assert that the endowment of this 
college is a national sin, sufficient to call 
down on the land the judgment of God. 
Well, by whom was this college founded ? 
It was founded in 1795, by a Protestant 
Parliament, and in the reign of an ultra 
Protestant king. The Bill was passed in 
the Irish Parliament, an exclusively Pro- 
testant Parliament, without a division, or 
even a dissentient voice, and with the con- 
currence of the Protestant bishops then 
sitting in that Parliament. The Marquess 
of Camden laid the foundation stone of the 
building ; and, when addressing the Par- 
liament at the close of the Session, he said 
—‘‘a wise foundation has been laid for 
educating at home the Roman Catholic 
clergy.”” Now I venture to say that that 


Protestant Parliament and that Protestant 


king had as just a sense of their duty to 
man and God, as the hon. Member and 
those who indulge in expressions bordering 
on the blasphemous, and were quite as 
competent to know what was a national 
sin, as that hon. Gentleman and other 
tolerant and Christian revilers of their Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects. From that day to 
this, no great party—no statesman—no 
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man pretending to the name and character 
of a statesman—no one whose ability and 
whose wisdom placed him as a man of 
mark, full in the public eye—no one who 
commanded the reverence or the confi- 
dence of the country—had ever advised 
or counselled the withdrawal of that grant; 
on the contrary, the best and wisest states- 
men defended it on the highest grounds of 
State policy and equal justice. What was 
the spirit in which the subject was ap- 
proached by Sir Robert Peel in 1845, 
when he proposed the increased grant ? 
That lamented and gifted statesman, at 
once the wisest, the ablest, and the boldest 
of his contemporaries, thus spoke for his 
Cabinet— . 

“ After mature deliberation, we are firmly con- 
vinced that this measure which I now propose, is 
nothing more than a liberal construction of those 
obligations, which, in point of honour and faith, 
are imposed on the legislature of this kingdom.” 


From what some persons say, as to the 
alleged ingratitude of the Catholic clergy, 
we should be led to suppose that there had 
been a solemn compact entered into be- 
tween the Government and them, that, in 
consideration of this increased grant, they 
were from thenceforward to be dumb. Hear 
what Sir Robert Peel then said — 

“ This measure is, I trust, conceived in a libe~ 
ral and confiding spirit. We have not introduced 
it without consulting with the leading ecclesias- 
tical authorities in the Roman Catholic Church. 
It has not been a subject of stipulation or con- 
tract with them.” 


Sir Robert Peel regarded his measure 
as one of sound policy, conceived in a libe- 
ral spirit; but there were those who, though 
not Catholics, regarded it in the light of 
a restitution of property to the Catholic 
Church. There are many rash enough to 
deny that the revenues once possessed by 
the Catholic Church of Ireland were torn 
from her, and applied to Protestant pur- 
poses. But let Lord Sandon (the present 
Lord Harrowby) be heard on this point, 
concerning which, in the very teeth of the 
broadest and clearest historical fact, there 
is such deliberate disbelief :— 

“When England reformed herself, purified her 
own faith, and separated from the Church of 
Rome, she carried with her, as she had a right 
to do, the endowments of the national religion ; 
for the people—the great majority of them—stood 
in these convictions, and the church property 
rightfully went along with them. But was that ~ 
the case with Ireland? Did the people of that 
country share in the general movement towards a 
Reformation ; and was the church property trans- 
ferred by reason of it ? Was not the contrary noto- 
riously the case? Was not the church property 
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transferred from Roman Catholic to Protestant 
hands, merely by the will of England, merely 
because England, not because Ireland, had become 
Protestant? He could not forget those circum- 
stances ; the appropriation of all the church en- 
dowments of Ireland, while you left the people 
still Roman Catholics, and made no provision for 
the priests to whom you left them—and looking 
at these things, he could not, for his part, look at 
this question as one of simple and common endow- 
ment—he could not not but look at it in the light 
of a restitution.” 

And the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don (Lord J. Russell) who spoke in the 
course of the debate, was compelled to 
admit that ‘‘ a grant of this kind may well 
be termed, as the noble Lord (Lord 
Sandon) described it, rather in the nature 
of a restitution than an original grant.” 
Not only was the property of the church 
torn from her, but the very colleges which 
Catholics created in foreign countries for 
the education which was penal at home, 
were destroyed, and the claims of the 
Catholics for indemnity denied by the 
British Government at the time of the 
peace, when that Government insisted on 
obtaining indemnity for all other property 
of British subjects. Therefore, I assert 
that Roman Catholics have not only a right 
to this grant, but to a greal deal more. 
The right of Roman Catholics to this, or 
to any assistance whatever from the State, 
is not denied by the Statesman, or by any 
one pretending to that character ; no, it 
was only that miserable class of persons 
who derived a dishonourable existence and 
a shameful notoriety, by fostering a base 
agitation, and by pandering to the darkest 
prejudices of the human inind, to the worst 
passions of the human heart—it was only 
those misguided members who were them- 
selves deceived, as well as those who were 
impelled into the lobby by the brutal clam- 
our of anignorant constituency—that de- 
manded the destruction of Maynooth. Vari- 
ous modes of attack have been adopted from 
time to time against Maynooth, sometimes 
bold and open, at other times cowardly and 
indirect. But one of the latest was the de- 
mand for inquiry into the teaching of that 
college. ‘Give us inquiry, and we are 
satisfied to abide the result,’’ was said by 
the assailants of this institution. Well, 
they have had inquiry, and having got 
what they required, as a matter of course, 
and as was expected, they are not satisfied. 
The inquiry was a sham ; the report is an 
absurdity ; the evidence was got up; the 
whole thing is frivolous, ridiculous, and 
dishonest—why ?—because a copy of the 
evidence was sent to the Pope three or 
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four months after it was printed, and when 
it was impossible to be tampered with or 
altered. I tell you, Sir, why this report, 
this evidence, is not to be relied upon, not 
to be trusted—because it disproves every 
one of the foul and infamous charges 
brought against this Catholic institution. 
If, indeed, the evidence and the report jus- 
tified those charges—if Maynooth were 
proved to be the hotbed of sedition, immo- 
rality, treachery, and pollution—then what 
a ery of joy would be raised! what lauda- 
tions of the witnesses and the commission- 
ers! how solemnly every word contained 
in those two Blue-books would be appealed 
to! and how any Catholic Member of the 
House would be cried down who dared to 
hint a doubt, or lay a profane finger on 
these documents, sacred then as the Ark 
of the Covenant! But because the result 
of the inquiry is favourable, and not dam- 
natory, therefore the whole inquiry is un- 
worthy of credit. In this spirit it is viewed 
by the ‘ Protestants of Kingston upon 
Hull, of various denominaticns,’’ who say, 
“‘ they cannot regard the Report, so far as 
it is favourable to Maynooth, as worthy of 
being accepted by your honourable House.” 
These candid people are willing to believe 
all that is unfavourable, and to discredit 
all that tells against their absurd and 
fanatical prejudices—and so is it with too 
many hon. Members in this House. Now 
so far from the inquiry being a sham or a 
mockery, it was one of the most searching 
and rigorous that could be instituted or 
conceived ; nay, it was pushed to an ex- 
tent that went beyond all reasonable limits, 
inasmuch as witnesses were called upon to 
reply to the most improbable supposititious 
eases. There were forty witnesses ex- 
amined, five of whom were active Members 
of societies most hostile to the Catholic 
Church ; there was also, besides oral evi- 
dence obtained by the most searching ex- 
amination, written evidence in answer to 
written propositions ; and it was upon the 
entire of this evidence that the Commis- 
sioners, men of the highest mark, position, 
character, and ability, based their Report 
—the Report sneered at and discredited, 
because it did not justify the ravings of 
the constant revilers of the Catholic faith 
and a Catholic people. One of the gravest 
charges against the teaching of Maynooth, 
indeed the teaching of the Catholic Church 
was that it did not inculcate the duty of 
allegiance to the Sovereign, and of obe- 
dience to the civil powers. Now, if I have 
any charge to make against that teaching, 
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it is this—that it has rather a tendency to 
make the subject a slave to the civil power 
than the contrary, and that it inculeates 
an obedience too implicit, and almost blind. 
I have here by me one of the voluminous 
Blue-books containing the Report of the 
Commissioners, ard a portion of the evi- 
dence on which that Report is based, and 
I shall presently quote a few passages from 
that Blue-book ; but I hold in my hand 
another Blue-book, a very small one indeed, 
yet sufficient not only to exhibit what Ca- 
tholic teaching is on this most important 
point, but to disprove the assertions which 
have been ignorantly or falsely made, 
and wickedly and maliciously circulated, 
against Roman Catholics. This little Blue- 
book is Butler’s Catechism, compiled by a 
Catholic Bishop, approved by the four 
Catholic Archbishops of Ireland, and sold 
to the enormous number of 100,000 copies 
annually. This Catechism was taught to 
every Roman Catholic priest in his youth 
whether he were born in a lowly station, 
or were the child of affluent parents ; it 
was again taught and explained to him in 
Maynooth; and when he left Maynooth 
for the scene of his missionary labours, it 
was taught by him in every school and 
chapel, in busy town or remote rural parish, 
to every child who attended school or 
chapel—it is, in fact, the same Catechism 
which every Catholic Member of this 
House has learned at his mother’s knees, 
Turning over the pages of this catechism 
I find in it evidence as to Catholic teaching 
that forms the most triumphant vindication 
against the foul aspersions so recklessly 
and persistently flung at Roman Catholics. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to make the 
open confession of the fact, that it is a 
very long time since I looked into this 
little volume, though like all Catholic 
children, I was thoroughly grounded in it 
at a very early age—and I may mention 
that my attention was called to it by an 
answer given by one of the witnesses, one 
of the Professors of the College of May- 
nooth. Ido pray the attention of Protest- 
ant gentlemen to the following questions 
and answers, as I feel convinced that 
many good and kindly men have been 
basely imposed upon by those who live by 
slander and misrepresentation :— 


Q. What are the duties of subjects to the tem- 
poral powers ?—A. To be subject to them, and to 
honour and obey them, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake; for so is the will of God. 
1 Pet.; Rom. xiii. 

Q. Does the Scripture require any other duty 
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of subjects ?—A. Yes; to pray for Kings, and for 
all who are in high station, that we may lead a 
auiet and peaceable life. 1 Tim. ii. 

Q. Is it sinful to resist or combine against 

the established authorities, or to speak with con- 
tempt or disrespect of those who rule over us ?@— 
A. Yes: St. Paul says, Let every soul be sub- 
ject to the higher powers; he that resisteth the 
power resisteth the ordinance of God; and they 
that resist, purchase to themselves damnation. 
Rom. xiii. 
Let it be observed that chapter and verse 
are here given to the Catholic child by 
the Catholic teacher—by his Church—and 
from what?—from the sacred Scriptures, 
which, as we are told, that Church dreads 
and abhors, and which it seeks to hide 
from the eyes of its followers. Well, I 
ask, is that the doctrine which Paley 
lays down, which Blackstone insists upon, 
which was acted upon in the Revolution of 
1688, or which would find favour with the 
admirers and eulogists of that revolution ? 
Dr. Furlong says, in reference to the duty 
of allegiance which we owe the Sove- 
reign— 

“ We take it, in fact, as a first principle of mo- 
rality—it is an axiom with us in the same way as 
the duty we owe to our parents; and therefore we 
do not repeat the inculcation of it so frequently, 
because that would almost imply a doubt of its 
manifest obligation.” 


And Dr. Lee says, that before the students 
take the oath of allegiance, which they are 
all bound to do, they are lectured as to its 
nature and obligation. Oh! but it is said, 
‘Has not the Pope the power of absolv- 
ing you from your allegiance, of dispens- 
ing with the obligation of your oath; and, 
therefore, of what avail is this teaching ?”’ 
Let us inquire into this alleged power of 
the Pope. Now, I may say for myself, 
and I would freely say the same for the 
Catholic Gentlemen who hear me, that 
I hold—that they hold—that neither the 
Pope, the College of Cardinals, nor the 
whole Church sitting in solemn council, 
has the power of freeing us from the 
duty of allegiance, or dispensing with the 
obligations of a lawful oath. Moreover, 
the very assumption is an absurdity, and 
an insult to the Holy See. Take the 
evidence of Dr. Moriarty, now Coadjutor 
Bishop of Kerry, on this most important 
point. He says, in answer to questions 
put to him— 

“That a Catholic would deem the case impos- 
sible, for he could not suppose the Pope capable 
of such an absurdity. If you suppose the decree 
given in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, it would be of no force, as being manifestly 
founded in error; but I again protest against 
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the supposition as disrespectful to the Holy See. 
* * * * * 

I must again answer by protesting against the 

supposition. Such are not the circumstances 

which to a Catholic mind would justify rebellion. 

If the case occurred, I would simply conclude 

that the Pope had gone mad.” 


Then comes this comprehensive question, 
and conclusive answer— 

« Are there no circumstances under which the 
Pope could release a citizen from his oath of 
allegiance ?—Dr. Moriarty: Most emphatically 
I say none.” 


Let me here ask, is this distinguished 
Prelate to be believed, or not ?—does he 
speak truly, or bear false witness? Is it 
possible that he could venture to degrade 
himself, not only in the eyes of his own 
people, but of the Catholic world, by stat- 
ing other than what is the doctrine, the 
teaching, the belief of his Church? And 
yet this evidence is not to be relied on, 
because it vindicates Maynooth from the 
foul calumny of its unscrupulous assailants. 
The evidence of the Rev. Mr. Jennings is 
equally emphatic; and being pressed with 
suppositions equally fanciful and absurd on 
this subject, he says he would regard such 
a sentence coming from the Pope as utterly 
null and void, and continues, ‘‘ but I also 
believe that the supposition of his Holiness 
issuing such a sentence is a most fanciful 
and extreme case of casuistry.”” It may 
be said these are Catholic witnesses ; but 
Protestant witnesses say the same thing. 
Dr. Butler, who was a Catholic priest, but 
is now a Protestant clergyman, and who 
was educated in the Roman College of St. 
Thomas of Aquin—indeed in more than 
one Catholic seminary—being asked, were 
the duties of allegiance generally, without 
reference to any particular Sovereigns, 
enforced in the lecture? replies— 

“They were always enforeed upon me without 
any distinction, whether the Sovereign was a 
Protestant or a Roman Catholic. I never had 
any distinction made me by my professor.” 


“Did you ever understand that, by reason of a 
Sovereign being a heretic, he was not entitled 
to the allegiance of his subjects ?—I heard that, 
but I did not believe it. It is not the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church. That was not 
the doctrine taught, nor is it the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 


* * * * * 


I venture to say I have conclusively re- 

futed one of the gravest charges made 

against Catholic doctrine and teaching ; 

but there is one which I regard as still 

more grave and more important, which it 
Mr. Maguire 
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is my duty, as a Roman Catholic, to deal 
with — namely, that Catholics were not 
bound to keep faith with hereties, and 
therefore were not bound by their contracts 
with heretics. This is a weighty accusa- 
tion indeed ; for while a laxity of opinion 
with respect to the duties of allegiance 
may be regarded with a certain amount 
of indulgence by some, there was no man 
who would not be justified in looking with 
dread and abhorrence upon those members 
of the same community whom no oath 
could bind, by whom no contract was held 
sacred, and yet with whom a social neces- 
sity compelled Protestants to have daily 
intercourse and dealings. Again I say, 
prove this against Maynooth, against Ca- 
tholics, and you ought to raze the walls of 
the one, and tear from the others whatever 
liberties they enjoy. I again take up 


Butler’s Catechism, that which the future 
trader, the future merchant, the future 
professional man, learns in his boyhood— 


Q. Is it ever lawful to swear ?—A. It is; when 
God’s honour, our own, or our neighbour’s good, 
or necessary defence, require it. 

Q. What do you mean by an unjust oath ?—A, 
An oath injurious to God, to ourselves, or to our 
neighbours. 

Q. Is a person obliged to keep an unjust oath ? 
—A. No; he sinned in taking it, and would sin 
also in keeping it. 

Q. Is a person obliged to keep a lawful oath ?— 
A. Yes ; and it would be perjury to break it. 

Q. What is perjury ?—A. To break a lawful 
oath, or take a false one. 

Q. Is perjury a great sin ?—A. It is a most 
grievous sin, 


With respect to oaths and contracts be- 
tween Roman Catholics and others, Dr. 
O’Hanlon says— 


“The doctrine taught by me is, that an oath 
pledged to, or a contract made with, a heretic by 
a Roman Catholic, is of equal validity and of 
equal obligation with an oath pledged to, or a 
contract made with, a Roman Catholic in the 
same matter.’ 


Dr. Murray says— 


“ The doctrine always held and taught by me 
is, that an oath pledged to, or a contract made 
with, a heretic or any other person, whether bap- 
tised or unbaptised, is of equal validity and equal 
obligation, with an oath pledged to, or a contract 
made with, a Roman Catholic in the same matter. 
Moreover, I hold this not as a private opinion, not 
as a doctrine that appears to me more probable, 
but which others are free to reject. I hold it as 
absolutely certain, the opposite of which no theo- 
logian is at liberty to maintain.” 


Rev. George Crolly says— 


“I teach that each of them is of equal validity, 
and of equal obligation, with an oath pledged to, 
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or a contract made with, a Roman Catholic in 
the same matter, and under similar circumstances. 
The obligation of a contract made with, or of an 
oath pledged to any person, is no more changed 
or modified by his religious belief, than by the 
colour of his skin, or the stature of his body.” 


And Dr. Moriarty, the bishop of Kerry, 
says— 

‘‘The Pope has no power to change the dictates 
of natural justice. He cannot release any one 
from the obligation of a valid contract with injury 
to a third party. The civil authority may, for 
reasons of public policy, rescind, even with pre- 
judice to a third party, a valid contract—but the 
Pope cannot.” 


And now as to the intolerance of Roman 
Catholics. It may be again necessary to 
turn to the Catechism taught to the Ca- 
tholic child of every grade, class, and con- 
dition. Will Protestant gentlemen take 
the following authoritative exposition of 
Catholic doctrine, in preference to those 
gross and calumnious misrepresentations 
put forth by their bigoted or venal as- 
sailant? I cannot omit a single line of 
this small chapter— 


“Q. To how many commandments may the ten 
commandments be reduced ?—A. To these two 
principal commandments, which are the two great 
precepts of charity: Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbour as thyself: This do, and 
thou shalt live, Luke x.; Mark xii. 

“Q. And who is my neighbour? Luke x. 29. 
—A, Mankind of every description, and without 
any exception of persons, even those who injure 
us, or differ from us in religion. 

“Q. How am I to love my neighbour as my- 
self?—A. As you would, says Christ, that men 
should do to you, do you also to them in like 
manner. Luke vi. 31. 

“Q. What particular duties are required of me 
by that rule ?—A,. Never to injure your neigh- 
bour by word or deed, in his person, property, 
or character; to wish well to him, and to pray 
for him, and always to assist him, as far as you 
are able, in his spiritual and corporal necessities. 

“Q. Am I also obliged to love my enemies ?— 
A. Most certainly; Love your enemies, says 
Christ, do good to them that hate you, bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them that per- 
secute and calumniate you. Luke vi.; Matt. vi.” 


I ask, where is there a more broad, com- 
prehensive creed of love and charity than 
this? This is the doctrine inculeated by 
the Divine author of Christianity, the Re- 
deemer of mankind—it is the creed preach- 
ed in His gospei—that gospel which the 
Catholic Church is falsely accused of not 
opening to her faithful. A word now as 
to the alleged prohibition of the Bible by 
the Catholic priesthood. It was stated, 
indeed, by one of the Protestant witnesses 
—I believe the rev. Mr. Burke—that there 
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were only four copies of the Bible in May- 
nooth ; but the rev. Mr. Brasbie, another 
seceder from the Catholic Church, but who 
had been educated at Maynooth, gives this 
evidence— 

Rey. D. L. Brasbie-—Had you a Testament or 
> — given to you when you entered the Col- 
ege 

“Rey. Mr. Brasbie.—Yes ; every student on the 
establishment was furnished with one, and a com- 
mentary from the College. Every student in the 
establishment got a copy of Coyne’s Bible, and of 
Menochius. 

The hon. Member also read a letter from 
Mr. Duffy, from which it appeared that he 
printed a Bible, of which the sale was 
2,500 copies annually ; a New Testament, 
of which he had sold 13,000 copies ; and 
a pocket edition, of which he had sold 
9,500 copies; and that three editions of 
the Bible were published in Belfast :—the 
letter also stated that the Catholic clergy 
were most anxious to encourage the circu- 
lation of the Bible; and that the reason 
why the Roman Catholic Bibles were not 
sold as cheaply as the Protestant, was that 
the former had to pay the paper duty 
which was remitted to the latter. Mr. 
Duffy also stated that six editions of But- 
ler’s General Catechism were printed in 
Dublin, of which 100,000 copies were sold 
annually. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire has admitted, 
what indeed it was out of his power to 
deny, that the Irish Catholic soldiers were 
brave and loyal; but he said it was in 
spite of their priests and their teachers— 
and he asserted that they would be only 
too happy to be freed from their tyranny. 
I assert, on the contrary, and can prove it 
too, that the Catholic soldier is loyal and 
obedient because of the teaching of his 
priest, and that, instead of being anxious 
to free himself from his tyrannous autho- 
rity, he is bound to him by the strongest 
ties of love and reverence. I hold in my 
hand a copy of an address presented to 
the rev. Thomas Grimley, a Maynooth- 
reared priest, by a deputation of the colour 
sergeants of Dublin garrison, on the part 
of the Catholic non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, tegether with a very splendid 
testimonial of their liberality and piety, 
and the reply of the rev. Gentleman ; and 
I shall call the attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire to a single 
paragraph from the address and reply, 
just to show him, practically, what Catho- 
lic teaching to the Catholic soldier is, and 
what the Catholic soldier understands it to 
be. In the address, there is this passage — 
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“Reverend and dear Sir,—We beg to assure 
you that we shall ever bear in mind with the live- 
liest gratitude those instructions which, Sunday 
after Sunday, you have so earnestly inculcated on 
our hearts, the love of God above all things—the 
love of our neighbour as ourselves ; good will and 
kindly feeling towards our fellow man of whatever 
country, or clime, or creed he may be—fidelity to 
the obligations which bind us to our Sovereign— 
obedience to our superiors, and an undying at- 
tachment to the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic Church.” 


This is a sample of that pernicious teach- 
ing, the toleration, not to say the encour- 
agement, of which is drawing down on this 
devoted land the heavy judgments of Al- 
mighty God. There is one point upon 
which I ean only touch very lightly, and 
that is in reference to the teaching neces- 
sary for a Catholic priest for the confes- 
sional; although the opponents of May- 
nooth have not hesitated, for the basest 
object—to excite prejudice and inflame the 
minds of Members of this House—to put 
into circulation a vile and disgraceful docu- 
ment, which was sufficient to brand its 
concoctors with infamy. I turn to the 
evidence of Dr. Butler, once a Catholic 
priest, and now an assailant of the Catho- 
lic Church, and I find this answer to this 
question—in itself a practical refutation of 
a hundred calumnies— 

“Do you think, from your knowledge of the 
Irish people, that many things which it may be 
necessary to teach with reference to ministerial 
duties in other countries, are not necessary to be 
taught in Ireland ?”—*“I think so, certainly ; I 
am decidedly of that opinion. I think that the 
people of Ireland are as moral a people as may be 
found in any part of the world.” 


Maynooth 


Yes, but an hon. Gentleman behind me, 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall), 
whose sincerity I respect, and who, what- 
ever the strength of his prejudice, deals 
with this question with the mauner of a 
gentleman—he points to Catholic Ireland, 
and attributes the amount of serious crime 
to the teaching of Maynooth, or the preva- 
lence of the Catholic religion. I deny the 
existence of heavier crime, or a greater 
amount of crime, in Ireland, as compared 
with England or Scotland. I believe that 
the moral condition of the peasantry of 
Ireland is not inferior, but the contrary, to 
that of the peasantry of any other portion 
of the United Kingdom. But no! I shall 
not say superior, for, while vindicating my 
own country and my own faith, God forbid 
that I should asperse the people or the re- 
ligion of England or of Scotland. When 
gentlemen speak of crime in Ireland, they 
should consider the nature of that crime, 
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and the causes that led to its commission ; 
they should regard the social condition 
of Ireland, the misery that oppressed its 
people, the terrible privations they suffered 
and endured, the fearful calamities they 
underwent ; and when they did this, let 
them then say if the same causes were in 
operation in any other part of the United 
Kingdom, whether a far greater amount of 
crime would not be exhibited, and a far 
lower state of morality be found to exist, 
than was exhibited or did exist in Ireland 
under the pressure of her terrible suffer- 
ings? I eall on hon. Gentlemen, then, 
when dealing with Ireland, rather to attri- 
bute whatever crime has been proved to 
exist to its manifest and patent cause, the 
social condition of that country, than to 
search for it, where it is not to be found, 
as I have proved, in the tenets of a Chris- 
tian church, or the teaching of its minis- 
ters. The hon. Member for Hertford, 
amongst his other charges against May- 
nooth, asserts that it has failed in produc- 
ing a ‘‘domestic priesthood.” I am not 
quite clear as to his meaning. If he mean 
to say that the Catholic priesthood are not 
obedient to the laws of the country, and 
solicitous for the moral and intellectual 
progress of the people, I think that is 
easily disproved, if I have not already dis- 
proved it ; and if he mean that the priests 
educated in Maynooth do not remain in the 
country, but go on foreign missions, he is 
utterly wrong, as I shall show. I turn to 
the Catholic Directory for 1853, and the 
evidence of Dr. Renehan, the President of 
the College of Maynooth ; and what do I 
find ?—that while but two archbishops and 
four bishops of the Irish hierarchy were 
not educated in Maynooth, there were two 
archbishops and twenty-one bishops edu- 
cated in that college ; and that 1,222, or 
more than half of the parochial clergy, re- 
ceived their education within its walls. I 
find that it furnishes for the Irish mission 
about sixty priests annually, and that the 
proportion of priests thus furnished by 
Maynooth is becoming every year larger 
than the number supplied by all the other 
colleges at home and abroad. Then as to 
their going abroad, to the United States 
and to the Colonies, or to missions out of 
Ireland, what is the real fact ?—not more 
than one, in three or four years, of those 
who had completed their education in May- 
nooth leave Ireland to perform clerical 
functions in any other country; nor an- 
nually more than two or three of those 
who have received there any portion of 
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their education; and that out of all the 
priests officiating in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and the Isle of Man, there are but 
twenty-four who have been educated in 
Maynooth. Before I come to another as- 
sertion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Hertford—namely, that 
the experiment for an increased grant has 
been fully tried, and has failed—I must 
say a word about the class-books, which, 
it is said, demonstrate beyond doubt the 
character of the teaching, and the nature 
of the doctrines taught. I could quote 
several passages from the oral and written 
testimony of the witnesses on this point, 
but I shall content myself with two ex- 
tracts, one from the evidence of Dr. 
Crolly, and the other from the evidence 
of Dr. Russell, which, to my mind, place 
this matter beyond dispute, Dr. Crolly 
says— 

“IT do not form my opinions from the class- 
books, because I consider that when I lecture 
upon a subject, it is my duty to ascertain, not 
what a man teaches, but what is true and what is 
false. I lecture according to what I believe, with- 
out reference to the peculiar opinions of the class- 
book in question.” 

Dr. Russell says— 


“ The public do not understand the degree of 
freedom which, in the schools of Catholic the- 
ology, we enjoy in relation to the works which we 
employ as our text-books. We do not consider 
ourselves bound to hold—except in those matters 
which are of faith, or closely connected therewith 
—the doctrine laid down in a text-book. On the 
contrary, in many cases, I have known the pro- 
fessor’s lecture to consist in disproving the doc- 
trine which is laid down in the text-book.” 

It was said that the experiment of an in- 
creased grant had been fully tried, and 
had failed. I assert it has not been fully 
tried, and has had no fair opportunity of 
being fully tried, but that in so far as it 
has been tried it has been successful ; and 
this I undertake to prove. In order to 
have the experiment fully tested, the plan 
contemplated in 1845 by Sir Robert Peel 
should be fully carried out, which it is far 
from having been, not’ owing to the fault 
of the college, but of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire and his friends, who 
prevailed on this House, against the judg- 
ment of every dispassionate man, to with- 
draw from it those resources necessary to 
complete the original design. It was said 
that the priest was worse educated in May- 
nooth now than before the increased grant. 
That is entirely untrue ; but this much is 
true, and its cause is a complete answer to 
those who oppose the endowment on the 
voluntary principle—that until a very short 
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time since the standard of entrance ex- 
amination had been lowered, or not in- 
sisted upon ; and this in consequence of 
the want of a proper system of preparatory 
training, which is owing to the imperfect 
state, rather the general want, of diocesan 
seminaries, the result of the impoverished 
condition of the country. The advocates 
of the voluntary principle ask us Roman 
Catholics to abandon the annual grant to 
Maynooth, and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire would 
tear it from the college ; but supposing us 
willing to abandon the grant, we are not 
in a position to do so; for not only is the 
country not in a position to maintain this 
institution, but it is, and will be for some 
time, unequal to the support of those dio- 
cesan seminaries which are essential to the 
proper training of those who intend to 
enter it. Then Lord Ffrench, a high au- 
thority on all matters connected with May- 
nooth, suggests as a means of improving 
the system of preparatory training, that 
four provincial seminaries, or one national 
seminary, should be established, supported, 
says his Lordship, as Maynooth is, by a 
Parliamentary grant. The Most Rev. Dr. 
Dixon considers the question of how the 
condition of those schools is to be im- 
proved, a very difficult one, and hopes 
that, with the return of prosperity to the 
country, this matter may not be over- 
looked. Then Dr. M‘Nally states that he 
has lately established a seminary in Mona- 
ghan, but that, from want of funds, the 
diocese is, as yet, deprived of the advan- 
tage of it. And I am personally aware of 
the fact, that Dr. Murphy, the Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyne, has, with his accustomed 
zeal in the cause of education, declared 
his intention of at once commencing such 
a seminary in his diocese ; but he has first 
to procure funds to erect the buildings, 
and then to raise a much larger sum for 
its endowment. So that, from these sim- 
ple facts, hon. Gentlemen will see how 
utterly impossible it is that Ireland, Ca- 
tholic Ireland, can take upon herself the 
support of an institution such as Maynooth, 
whatever may be her admiration of the 
voluntary principle. Let me remind the 
House of the fact, which seems to be for- 
gotten by many, that Ireland has been 
passing through a great social revolution, 
which has brought 15,000,000/., worth of 
property not alone to the hammer of the 
Court in Henrietta Street, but into the 
hands of a new race of proprietors ; let 
me remind Protestant Gentlemen from Ire- 
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Jand that many an illustrious name has 
passed away for ever from the list of the 
Trish aristocracy—that many a lordly hall 
has been deserted—nay, that many a noble 
mansion, once the ancestral home of a 
princely race, has been converted into an 
auxiliary workhouse—and that, worse than 
all, more than two millions of a people to 
whom God had given that land as their 
inheritance, have been swept from its 
bosom, by famine, and plague, and exile. 
And is that a country, I ask, that is to be 
treated in the same way, and dealt with in 
the same spirit, as a great country like 
England, unrivalled in its commerce, un- 
surpassed in its manufacturing industry, 
triumphant in its wealth, its progress, and 
in its power? Is it a country in which 
the voluntary system can be carried out to 
that full and complete extent which will 
alone satisfy the hon. Member for Shef- 
field, and the conscientious advocates of 
that principle? Now, in order to show 
the House that, instead of withdrawing 
the grant, it ought to give an additional 
grant for the purpose of carrying into 
execution the design of Sir Robert Peel, 
and the plan of the Board of Works, I 
think it absolutely necessary to quote two 
passages from the evidence of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President, as to the real 
state of the buildings when the evidence 
was given. Dr. Renehan says— 


Maynooth 


‘*The old infirmary, chapel and examination 
hall, too small for their purposes before 1845, are 
utterly unable to accommodate the now largely 
augmented numbers; and the Commissioners of 
Public Works felt necessitated, by the insufficiency 
of funds at their disposal, to cancel the provision 
for a new chapel, aula maxima, and infirmary 
designed in the architect’s plan for the new build- 
ings. The infirmary, built for a boys’ school in 
1798, has seven rooms, averaging fourteen feet 
long by sixteen and a half feet wide, and eight 
and a half feet high ; the whole space from which 
infirmary accommodation, particularly a sitting 
and dining room for convalescents, and sleeping 
rooms for bedridden and other patients, even in 
cases of fever or epidemic diseases, have to be 
provided. The old house is not only too small, 
and badly furnished, and uncomfortable; it is 
also now sinking fast into decay, ill-situated, ex- 
ceedingly gloomy, dark, damp, and unwholesome. 
The chapel is so inadequate for its purposes, that, 
though at present about 170 students are with- 
drawn from it to attend mass and prayers in 
another hall less than fifteen feet high, it is not 
sufficiently large for the remaining number of the 
students, The apartments for the junior students 
are not sufficiently numerous to afford in every 
case a separate room for each. The new library 
is not furnished to any extent, not even with a 
shelf, a seat, or any other requisite whatever; 
= of course remains for the present use- 
ess. 
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The description given by Dr, Whitehead is 
still more gloomy— 


“Some parts of the new buildings are so damp 
that they cannot be safely inhabited. Amongst 
these are the otherwise fine apartments of the 
Vice-President, through which the rain water has 
been flowing for the last two winters, so as to 
drip through the flooring on the hall beneath. 
The wood-work is in some places beginning to 
exhibit symptoms of decay; the plaster has re- 
peatedly fallen from the walls, and is at present 
bulged and cracked to such a degree, that it must 
again become detached. In many of the students’ 
rooms, the windows admit the air and wet almost 
as freely as the light ; the doors are thin, flimsy, 
and badly put together; there are no window 
shutters, no fires, no means of drying up the 
damp when it enters ; the moisture therefore set- 
tles on the students’ beds and clothes to a grievous 
extent. I have seen articles of dress which were 
out of use only a few days, coloured with blue 
mould, and with a moist whitish fur. Unless 
something be done to staunch and dry these new 
buildings, there must be a fearful increase of 
cases of consumption, and of premature death in 
our community. Whilst I am writing these lines, 
there lies in the infirmary of the senior depart- 
ment of the College a student ill beyond the hope 
of recovery, whose malady originated in his being 
lodged, during the last academical year, in a 
damp room in the western wing of the new build- 
ings. His case, I consider, a solemn warning 
that the dirge will be often heard iu our new 
cloister.” 


In a few days after those words were writ- 
ten, that student was numbered with the 
dead. Who, after such statements as 
these, will venture to say that the experi- 
ment has been fully and fairly tried ? Still, 
so far as it has had an opportunity of being 
tried, it has been successful. The students 
are no longer obliged, as they were, to 
make their beds, to sweep out their rooms, 
and to clean their shoes—menial offices 
which, however much they conduce to a 
spirit of mortification and humility, have 
yet a certain debasing effect on the mind 
and feelings. These offices are now per- 
formed by servants, and the effect of the 
change is distinctly perceptible in the man- 
ner, tone, and bearing of the students. 
The Commissioners say— 

“ This change has had an important share in pro- 
ducing the improvement which is generally stated 
to have taken place in their condition, dress, and 
bearing. The increase of funds, also, at their 
private disposal, arising as well from the addi- 
tional number of free places, as from the annual 
stipend of 201. to the senior students, has, with- 
out doubt, contributed to this result, especially 
by enabling them to form small, but useful, col- 
lections of books. 


The Commissioners thus sensibly refer to 
the still imperfect nature of the trial which 
has been afforded to the operation of the 
new system— 
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“Tn attempting, however, to estimate the re- 
sults of the increased grant, two things are to be 
borne in mind—first, that a period scarcely ex- 
ceeding the term of the college course has elapsed 
since the date of the grant, and that, conse- 
quently, so far as regards its effect on the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, and through them on 
the population of the country, sufficient time has 
not elapsed to furnish materials for a correct 
judgment ; and, again, that Ireland has passed 
through a period of extreme distress since the 
augmentation of the grant, and that its effects 
should be estimated by a comparison not merely 
with the actual previous condition of the college, 
but with its probable condition if no such assist- 
ance had been given.” 


But the most important results of the in- 
quiry are described in a very few words of 
the Report. First, as to the teaching in 
Divinity classes upon questions in which 
the interests of the State and general 
morality are concerned, the Commissioners 
say— 

“We should, however, be doing injustice to 
the college if we failed to report, as the general 
result of the whole evidence before us, that we 
see no reason to believe that there has been any 
disloyalty in the teaching of the college, or any 
disposition to impair the obligation of an unre- 
served allegiance to Your Majesty.” 


Second, as to the instructions for the Con- 
fessional— 


“We are bound to say that we have no reason 
to believe, from the evidence of any party, that 
those studies have had, practically, an injurious 
pe upon the mind and character of the stu- 

ents,” 


Third, as to the results of the discipline of 
the College— 


“ We have heard no imputation from any quar- 
ter against the moral character of the young 
men, and we have no reason to believe that 
on general character is other than irreproach- 
able.” 


And yet it is after such a complete and 
perfect vindication of the College of May- 
nooth that Parliament is called upon to 
withhold that assistance to which the 
people of Ireland have a clear and indis- 
putable right. If the hon. Member will 
move that all endowments be done away 
with in Ireland, the Established Church, 
as well as the Regium Donum, and the 
grant of Maynooth, I shall be only too 
happy to second him, and I venture to say 
so will all the Catholic Members of this 
House. And should he succeed, that day 
would be a blissful one for Ireland ; for the 
ministers of religion of all persuasions 
would then be animated by no feeling of 
jealousy or ill-will, but by a noble rivalry 
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and a holy emulation in the great work « 

elevating and improving their flocks. Lx 

me now give the House a description « 

what the Maynooth priest really is. 1] 

there be any clergy in the world mor 

eminently suited than all others to thei 

vocation, and better adapted to the scen 

of their missionary labours, it is the clerg 

educated in Maynooth. I admit that the, 

are not a dandified clergy, that they ar 

not ambitious and pretentious scholars 

such as delight to shine at literary o 

scientific conversazioni, though many 0 

them are profound scholars, and most 0 

them are sound thinkers, clear reasoners 

and thoroughly grounded in that profes- 
sional knowledge which belongs to their 
sacred calling. They are more than that— 
they are bold and courageous in the per- 
formance of their duties. See the Irish 
priest tested in the hour of national trial, 
when the plague-breath sweeps over the 
land, and men and women and children 
wither beneath its baleful influence—see 
him rushing into the midst of contagion, 
and drinking in the fetid breath of his 
dying fellow-creature, while administering 
to him the last consolations of religion. 
Nay, regard him in the ordinary circum- 
stances of his laborious mission. He is 
the curate of a country parish, not like a 
parish in the middle of a city, where the 
whole population is, as it were, within the 
reach and under the eye of the pastor, but 
one ten, twelve, or even fifteen miles in ex- 
tent, as many rural parishes in Ireland are. 
He has been occupied all day in going from 
village to village, from hamlet to hamlet, 
from house to house, visiting, catechising, 
instructing ; and he retires to bed, wearied, 
jaded, but still cheerful. It is possible 
that his heavy slumber may be undisturb- 
ed, and that he may rise in the morning 
invigorated for a renewal of his missionary 
labours ; but it is quite as possible that he 
may be roused up by the frantic appeal of 
a distracted father, husband, wife, or child, 
on the part of a sick or dying relative. 
Does the priest hesitate for a moment to 
respond to that passionate appeal? Not 
he ; he rises cheerfully from the comfort of 
his warm though humble couch, hurries on 
his clothes, and on horseback, but more 
probably on foot, proceeds to the scene of 
his duty, over bog and valley and mountain, 
in winter as in summer, whether in rain, 
and snow, and storm, any distance, and at 
any hour of the night. In fact, no soldier 
obeys with more alacrity the commands of 
his officer, than does the Catholic priest 
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the obligations of his duty and the dictates 
of his conscience. The Catholic priesthood 
of Ireland, instead of being, as they are 
falsely accused of being, the foes of learn- 
ing and the enemies of human enlighten- 
ment, are par excellence the friends of 
education; their most anxious desire is to 
enlighten the minds and purify the hearts, 
and thus elevate the tone as well as the 
condition, of the poor. Let the mover of 
this Motion ask Lord Derby, the late or 
the present Premier, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland, or 
any one possessing a knowledge of the 
country, who were the patrons of the 
national system of education, and the 
answer must be that it was the Catholic 
clergy. They were its patrons and sup- 
porters, and without their aid and assist- 
ance the whole system would collapse into 
ruin, no doubt to the grievous injury 
of the country. Its chief opponents were 
and are the Protestant clergy, whose 
motives I shall not say are otherwise than 
conscientious and creditable. I myself 
know many Catholic clergymen who have 
beggared themselves, who are involved in 
almost inextricable embarrassments, in 
consequence of their efforts to establish 
national schools, in some cases as many as 
four or five schools, in their parishes. To 
say, then, that those men were the friends 
of darkness and ignorance, is the foulest 
slander that bigotry has ever concocted. 
Catholic Gentlemen in this House have 
been specially exempted from the slan- 
derous aspersions cast upon their priests 
and their religion ; but, in the name of the 
Catholic Gentlemen here assembled, I fling 
back with contempt those hollow compli- 
ments which are paid us at the expense of 
our priesthood, and to the dishonour of our 
religion. _I will tell the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire what I saw in the 
pages of Zhe Times of yesterday, and how 
it exemplifies on the one hand the valour, 
and loyalty, and sufferings of Irish Catho- 
lies, and on the other the hypocrisy and 
dishonesty of their traducers. In one por- 
tion there was a list, a long list, of the 
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nooth priest, or from a Catholic mother, 
that catechism which, while it rendered 
them more moral, did not render them less 
brave and heroic. I ask the revilers of the 
Irish Catholic, did the Russians feel less 
keenly in the rush of battle the bayonet of 
the Irish ‘‘ idolator”’ than the bayonet of 
the English Protestant or the Scotch Pres- 
byterian ?—and in the hour of the deadly 
assault, was the “ idolator” Pelissier less 
heroic, less terrible to the enemy than the 
orthodox Raglan? But look to the other 
part of that Times, and behold the down- 
fall of humbug, in the person of one who 
brought sorrow and desolation to many a 
home, who beggared the widow and the 
orphan, but who masked his hypocrisy and 
rottenness by a pious horror of popery, and 
a punctual attendance in Exeter Hall, 
whenever the iniquities of Maynooth were 
to be exposed, or a saintly chairman was 
required. What a splendid commentary on 
a barefaced imposture is the downfall of 
this modern St. Paul! It is a warning to 
the world not to trust ambitious lawyers or 
saintly bankers, when they make a stock- 
in-trade of no-popery. 1 oppose this Mo- 
tion because it is based on falsehood, and 
that its acceptance would be a virtual ad- 
mission that the charges against Maynooth 
are based in truth; I also oppose it be- 
cause if we yield now we must yield again 
to-morrow. It is now Maynooth, it may be 
the next day the Emancipation Act, and 
the next the toleration of the Catholic re- 
ligion, nay, even the existence of a Catho- 
lic people. We do not say that you may 
not succeed eventually in your present un- 
worthy object, but we will resist you, from 
the very threshold, while we have voices 
to speak, or energies to counteract your 
efforts. You may imagine that if you suc- 
ceed in taking this endowment from May- 
nooth, your triumph is therefore certain. 
There you are mistaken. The Catholics of 
Ireland have endured worse than the with- 
drawal of a grant to a college. There 
were times when the altar was overturned, 
and the priest was hunted, and the hoof of 
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‘the troop-horse trampled in the blood of 


killed and wounded before Sebastopol from | the slain—when the Catholie was driven 


the 4th to the 10th of June. 


I read over! out to the fastness of the mountain by 





that list of nearly three columns in length, | sword and flame—and yet, in spite of all 
and I venture to assert that more than | they have suffered, all that human malig- 
half, certainly not less than half, were nity invented for their destruction, they are 
Irish Catholic soldiers—‘‘ idolators ”’ as still a nation. Yes—withdraw this grant, 
they have been insolently termed, even in | insult and calumniate those who are rush- 
this House—who had been instructed in| ing to the standard of their Sovereign ; re- 
their youth from Catholic altars, and had | vile the faith of those gallant men who 
learned from the Catholic priest, the May-| meet death in a thousand shapes in de- 
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fence of your flag, and in maintaining the 
honour of this empire—do so, and what 
will be the result ?—one which you may 
not anticipate, but which must inevitably 
follow. Tear this grant from Maynooth, 
and the Regium Donum from the Dis- 
senters, and from the day you do so, will a 
fierce and terrible agitation spring up in 
the country ; the spirit of liberty will rise 
against an oppression which is now sullenly 
endured ; and over the shattered walls of 
the Established Church of Ireland will 
wave in triumph the victorious banner of 
the voluntary principle. 

Captain STUART said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had forgotten to 
tell the House that the measure as origi- 
nally passed was but an enabling Act, and 
that the institution of Maynooth had been 
altogether diverted from its original pur- 
poses. He willingly admitted the loyalty 
and bravery of the Irish people, but that 
was not the question they were called 
upon to consider. The endowment of 
Maynooth was gradually increased since 
it was first established in 1796. They 
were referred to the Report of the Com- 
missioners in order to ascertain the real 
facts of the case. Now in the first place 
he denied that the evidence was given in 
a fair way, or that the witnesses were ex- 
amined fairly by the Commissioners, who 
were too ready to receive any answer they 
could get, and in most cases the defendants 
were themselves only examined in chief, 
and were not subjected to the slightest 
cross-examination. He wished to know 
how it was that the College of Maynooth, 
which had been founded for Ireland alone, 
was able to send out priests elsewhere and 
to act as a propaganda ; for it was a pro- 
paganda, and nothing less. It supplied 
priests to our colonies, and had sent out 
bishops to India, to the West Indies, and 
to Australia. It was said that the Pope 
had no influence over the College of May- 
nooth ; but he could not credit that state- 
ment when he found that books which 
were prohibited in Rome were immediately 
prohibited at Maynooth, although allowed 
at other Catholic seminaries, and that the 
Pope’s behests were faithfully carried out 
in that institution. He could not admit 
that this grant of 30,0007. a year was re- 
quired for the education of the people of 
Ireland. He had no desire to prevent the 
Irish from being educated in their own re- 
ligion ; but the fact was that at this mo- 
ment the whole of the national schools of 
Ireland were in the hands of the priests 
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alone, while Protestants contributed to 
them with their purses. He thought that 
the Protestant Members of that House 
were bound to use all their efforts to repeal 
a grant for the support of a religion which 
they conscientiously believed to be errone- 
ous and wicked. They could not shut 
their eyes to the exertions made by the 
Roman Catholics to disseminate their re- 
legion in the United Kingdom. Why, it 
was even said that they had obtained per- 
mission of the Government to celebrate 
mass in Brixton prison. An attempt, too, 
had been made to deprive the Protestants 
in the Dublin workhouse of the use of their 
own religious books, on the ground that 
they were of a controversial character and 
might offend the feelings of the Roman 
Catholic inmates. Under all these cir- 
cumstances—looking to the character of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
power claimed and exercised by its su- 
preme head, the Pope—he was of opinion 
that this grant should be put an end to at 
once and for ever. And he was certain 
that if that object were attained there 
would be much less sectarian bitterness 
felt by the Members of that House, and a 
greater spirit of charity manifested to- 
wards each other. 

Mr. STANHOPE said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire) had complained of the want of a 
library and of an infirmary, and of the 
dilapidated state of the college generally. 
Now, he (Mr. Stanhope) did not think 
that that description of the institution was 
very encouraging to them to continue this 
grant, for some five years ago there were 
30,0007. given for new buildings ; and for 
some years Parliament gave the college 
about 12007. per annum for the purpose of 
carrying on the repairs of the place, in 
addition of the grant of 30,000I. for the 
maintenance of the establishment. The 
Protestant Church was the national Church 
as far as Great Britain was concerned, al- 
though he admitted that the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Ireland did not coin- 
cide in her teaching nor follow her tenets. 
He thought that there were two ways in 
which the Government ought to treat re- 
ligion in Ireland. The one was by simple 
toleration ; the other was by grants of 
money towards the support of all religions. 
As to the first, he thought that every 
Church and every sect was entitled to 
complete toleration ; and the State had no 
particular claims upon the clergy of any 
religion, except obedience to the laws. 
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But when a religion received assistance 
from the Crown, then he thought the 
State entered into a compact with that re- 
ligion, and it was entitled to see that the 
money so given to it should be devoted 
entirely to religious purposes. The State 
was bound to repel any aggressive spirit, 
or any efforts made for the attainment of 
temporal power which was calculated to 
produce effects detrimental to the commu- 
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didate to another; and in reply to the 
question he said, that, absolutely speaking, 
the priest would be warranted in withhold- 
ing any sacrament, because he was not 
only warranted, but bound, to withhold 
the sacraments from a man who was dis- 
posed to commit a mortal sin, and as a 
case might arise in which a man, by pre- 
ferring one candidate to another, would be 
placed in that position, the priest was 





nity at large. Upon that ground, as well bound to do so. Subsequently he stated, 
as many others, he objected to the con-' that when the priest was morally certain 
tinuance of the grant to Maynooth. He | that one candidate was superior to another 
could not shut his eyes to the fact of the | he was not only permitted but enjoined to 


powerful influence exercised by the Roman | withhold the sacraments of his Church 


Catholic priests of Ireland at all elections, 
and that they were known to speak rather 
violently in their chapels upon political 
subjects. He would of course admit that 
at the time of a contested election the 
blood ran rather high, and that many per- 
sons then said and did what they would be 
sorry to do at any other time. He would 
likewise admit that in Ireland the blood 
might be a little hotter than here, and 
that some allowance should, therefore, be 
made on that score ; but when the Roman 
Catholic priest interfered he actually made 
use of his religion as a menace and a 
threat in order to compel his flock to give 
their votes in a particular manner. The 
interference of the Roman Catholic priests 
at elections in Ireland, for many years 
past, was now matter of history, and on 
looking into the Report which had been 
presented by command of Her Majesty, 
and reading the evidence of Dr. O’Hanlon, 
the prefect of the Dunboyne institution, 
a gentleman who he (Mr. Stanhope) sup- 
posed was no longer young, and who had 
formerly been a divinity lecturer and 
teacher of religion at that institution, the 
House would see the opinion which that 
Gentleman entertained with regard to what 


from a person who happened to vote in 
opposition to the superior candidate. Well, 
for the present period, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, that was, it must 
_be confessed, rather despotic language for 
'a clergyman to hold in that free country. 
| During the short space of time that he 
(Mr. Stanhope) had had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he had listened toa 
vast amount of eloquence and protestations 
upon the subject of purity of election and 
freedom of opinion. Only last year Par- 
liament passed a Bill of pains and pen- 
alties, which treated the Members of the 
House of Commons as if they could not be 
trusted, and the object of the measure was 
to secure purity of election. For many 
years, too, the House had had to consider 
an annual Motion for the Vote by Ballot, 
with the same object in view. Yet at this 
'very moment they were not only permit- 
'ting, but positively encouraging by an 
annual grant of public money, a system of 
religion in Ireland, the priests of which 
felt themselves warranted and bound to 
employ their sacerdotal power in forcing 
their flocks to vote as they might think 
proper to direct them. [An Hon. MEMBER: 
| Why don’t you adopt the ballot?] The 


was the duty of o priest in controlling or ballot would be useless in such a case, 
directing the political opinions of his flock. | whatever might be its effects in any other. 
Dr. O’Hanlon said that when there was no | In a Roman Catholic country it must be 
ground for questioning the fitness of a useless for this reason, that it would have 
candidate it was a spiritual duty of the} to meet with a secret engine far more 
priest to announce to his flock that they | potent than itself—he meant the confes- 
were strictly bound to vote for that candi-| sional. If, then, the House was honest 
date ; and that as often as the priest was | in its desire to promote freedom of elec- 
convinced and morally certain that the) tion, let it not encourage by an annual 
electors were bound to vote for this or that | grant of public money a religion the 
particular candidate, so often he was not priests of which employed their power in 
only warranted, but bound, to interfere in | that way. For his part, he could not 
the matter. He was further asked whe-| consent to go on any longer giving en- 
ther a priest would be warranted in with- | couragement to a system which he believed 
holding any sacrament of the Church from to be based upon vicious principles, and 
a man by reason of his preferring one can- | injurious in practice to the institutions of 


Mr, Stanhope 
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the country ; and, in taking that course, 
he must disclaim altogether being actuated 
by any bigoted feelings against the Roman 
Catholic religion, or by any feelings of 
hostility to the Irish people. He had no 
wish to question their loyalty—he was 
glad to see them fighting in the same cause 
as ourselves. He opposed the grant sim- 
ply and solely because their religion was 
employed as an engine to obtain temporal 
power, and re-assert that supremacy of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which was 
once predominant in that country, and 
which would, if we were not true to our- 
selves, be so again. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he felt 
that his task was, indeed, an easy one, as, 
after the admirable speeches which had 
been delivered by his right hon. and learn- 
ed Friend the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) he was 
relieved of almost all the labour and much 
of the anxiety of addressing the House 
upon a question of such great interest and 
such grave importance. However much 
he must regret the discussion in that 
House of matters calculated to engender 
sectarian and personal feelings, he yet 


could not altogether consider such a dis- 
cussion as an unmixed evil, giving, as it 
did, to Irish Roman Catholic Gentlemen 
an opportunity of repudiating doctrines 
most erroneously attributed to them, and 
of explaining, as far as social order and 
general morality were concerned, their 


views. He was not prepared to regard 
this question as a controversial one, but 
should rather refer to the circumstances 
under which the grant was introduced by 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and apply his 
attention to any particular circumstances 
which might have since arisen to warrant 
the repeal of a grant long and carefully 
considered by the Legislature. The case 
now presented to the House was not to be 
considered as holding a similar position to 
that brought forward on its first inception ; 
they were now only, in his opinion, to 
regard whether such a state of facts had 
arisen as to warrant the withdrawal of the 
grant ; and, applying himself to this state 
of things, he would, in the first place, 
submit it to be his opinion that he was no 
more called upon to enter into the con- 
troversial part of the question, whether as 
regarded great mysteries, or other salient 
points of belief, than would the many 
individuals, composing what in courtesy is 
denominated the united Churches of Eng- 
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land and Ireland, be required to reconcile 
their oftentimes conflicting notions upon 
the various dogmas contained in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. In his opinion, the 
question for the consideration of the House 
was contained in two propositions. First— 
Is the teaching disloyal and contrary to 
our constitution? Secondly—Is it in 
unison with, or calculated to be subversive 
of, the immutable laws of general ethical 
morality? [In reference to the first pro- 
position the hon. Member went at some 
length into the evidence. He stated the 
book of ‘ Delahogue”’ to be the class- 
book upon the subject, and quoted him 
as affirming that the Pope had neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly any temporal pewer ; 
he mentioned that by the evidence of one 
of the Professors (he thought Mr. Fur- 
long) the duty of allegiance was stated to 
be an axiom in the sense of duty to parents ; 
and in support of this position he read 
extracts from the evidence of Drs. Murray, 
O’Hanlon, Furlong, &c., as likewise from 
the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Butler, now 
a Protestant clergyman; and remarked 
that their evidence was strongly supported 
by as many of the students as were 
examined by the Commission.] The 
opinions of Cardinal Bellarmine, since 
adopted by Dr. Brownson in America, 
were totally ignored in Maynooth ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Hackett, stated that there 
was only one student in Maynooth who 
read Brownson’s work; and the Vice 
President had stated, in his evidence, that 
if he saw the book in a student’s room 
he would take it away. But coming now 
to the second branch of the inquiry he 
wished to see whether the faith of Catho- 
lies is consistent with ordinary moral ties, 
and with the existence of social obliga- 
tions. The Professor naturally to be first 
referred to upon such a subject is the Rev. 
Mr. Jennings, the Professor of Logie and 
Metaphysics, and he starts upon the great 
principle that liberty is the indispensable 
basis of morality, and that morality con- 
sists in the conformity or non-conformity 
of actions to the immutable law of God ; 
and, answering a calumny too long pro- 
pagated in reference to our ethical opinions, 
he states that no end could justify the 
employment of wicked means, giving as an 
illustration the statement of eminent Catho- 
lie theologians, that a lie would not be law- 
ful, even had it for its object the salvation 
of all the souls at present or hereafter to 
be damned ; and that the Pope, neither by 
Bull or otherwise, possessed the power to 
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abrogate the sanctity of an oath. But it 
is said that, so far from the Holy Scrip- 
tures being treated with deference, and 
acted upon as the great repository of 
Christian faith, a total disregard and aver- 
sion is entertained for them, and their ex- 
istence is well nigh ignored at Maynooth. 
Let us see how thecase stands. On refer- 
ring to the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Gillie, 
the Professor of Scripture, he found that 
the junior students were compelled to at- 
tend lectures on the sacred volume twice 
a week. In this evidence the Rev. Mr. 
Neville concurs. The Rev. Mr. Murray 
recommends to his own class to follow 
what had been his own practice, namely, 
to read two or three chapters daily. The 
Rev. Mr. O’Hanlon, too, informs us that 
the Dunboyne students must have (prior to 
their entry into that establishment) read a 
course of Scripture, extending over three 
years. He likewise denied that this per- 
mission to search the sacred volume was 
only extended to the clergy, and that there 
existed any possible repugnance to allow 
the laity to read the Bible. He mentioned 
to the House that some weeks since there 
was a Friend of his staying in the same 
house with him, who had very lately re- 
turned from the Crimea. That officer 


(for he was in the army) had brought home 
with him a copy of the Douay version of 
the Bible, which he (Mr. O’Brien) believed 
had been procured from a Catholic clergy- 


man, either at Devno or at Scutari. In 
turning over the title page he observed, 
what no doubt may excite the wonder of 
some hon. Gentlemen, namely, a letter 
from Pope Pius VI. to the ecclesiastic 
who had translated the Bible, extending to 
him the Apostolic benediction, and thank- 
ing him in the warmest terms for having 
afforded to the Italian people by his trans- 
lation an opportunity of having corrected 
the dangerous effects then about being 
produced by the circulation of works 
amongst them, which were calculated to 
destroy morality. He appealed to every 
Catholic Gentleman who heard him whe- 
ther his earliest recollections were not of 
Scripture history ; whether Noah and his 
Ark, David and Goliath, Joseph and his 
brethren, and, in the New Testament, the 
repentance of Magdalene, the widow’s 
mite, and the story of the publican were 
not amongst the very earliest reminiscences 
they could retrace in their memories. 
«* Yes,’ as has been well said, ‘‘ we have a 
Bible to read and a Church to teach it.” 
But with regard to the argument founded 


Mr. P. O’Brien 
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on concientious objection he could not see 
how that could be sustained when he re- 
collected that even now Malta, Gibraltar, 
the Mauritius, and, until the passing of 
the Clergy Reserves Bill, Canada, receive 
State endowment. He must confess that 
the more he listened to statements dog- 
matically put forward by hon. Members 
in reference to his creed, the more was he 
convinced of the truth of the apophthegms 
of Diderot —‘‘ That the more we know, 
the more we know our own ignorance.” 
He was surprised to find persons, boasting 
of their believing in the right of private 
judgment, coming forward and opposing 
a grant of this character, purely designed 
for educational purposes ; for his own part, 
he preferred taking as a definition of tolera- 
tion one that he found in the Blue-book in 
his hand, from the pen of a most distin- 
guished and pious bishop, the great Fe- 
nelon. What did he say, in writing to 
the son of the Pretender ?2— 

“ Above all things never force your subjects to 
change their religion. No human power can force 
the impenetrable entrenchments of the heart. 
Force can never persuade men—it can only make 
them hypocrites! When kings meddle with reli- 
gion, instead of protecting it, they only reduce it 
to servitude. Grant civil toleration to all, not by 
approving of all as equally good, but by suffering 
with patience all that God suffers, and by endea- 
vouring to reclaim men by sweet persuasion.” 


Such were the opinions of a Catholic 
Bishop—opinions in which he, and, he 
might say, his brother Catholic Members, 
perfectly coincided. Now, in reference to 
the question of policy, and the unhappy oc- 
casion upon which the motion was brought 
forward, he thought that the Attorney 
General for Ireland had, by his speech, 
relieved him from any necessity of alluding 
to the subject, but he would merely men- 
tion the state of feeling, as mentioned by 
Gibbon, in his account of the siege of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the Second, 
as affording a parallel to the conduct of 
the supporters of this motion, engaged as 
we are in a most exciting war. ‘* What 
oceasion,”’ say they, ‘‘ have we for succour, 
for union, or Latins ; far from us be the 
worship of the Azymites.”” And the first 
Minister of the empire (here the parallel 
as regards the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire ceases) was heard to declare 
that ‘* he had rather behold in Constanti- 
nople the turban of Mahomet than the 
Pope’s tiara or a cardinal’s hat.” But 
regarding this question in a monetary 
point of view, they could at best, as has 
been well said in former debates, regard it 
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as a meagre restitution, looking to the 
quantity of Church property which has 
been confiscated. A distinguished Gentle- 
man, formerly a Member of that House 
(Mr. Ward) estimated this miserable grant 
but as two per cent upon the former con- 
fiscation. He would not wait to answer 
the falsehoods which are daily circulated 
amongst the uninstructed classes through- 
out the country, both in reference to his 
belief and to the alleged conduct of the 
clergy of Maynooth, foiled as they had 
been in their attacks on the institution by 
the clear evidence presented to the country 
through the pages of the Blue-books. 
The parties interested in thus reviling his 
religion had spread the most unfounded 
statements in reference to their doctrines. 
Men who had never read any book of 
Liguori, of Loyola, of Bellarmine, or of 
Suarez, yet did not hesitate to attribute 
to them the most outrageous doctrines ; 
and those holy men who exceeded, if pos- 
sible, by still more holy ladies, whose 
ignorance, only equalled by their enthu- 
siasm, led them to search in the fire of 
fanaticism for the light of the Gospel. 
For his own part, the senseless outcry at 
present raised in England against Catho- 
licity generally, and. Maynooth in particu- 
lar, seemed to be well illustrated in the 
well-known lines in the ‘ Rejected Ad- 
dresses ; ”’— 

“ Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ? 
Who fills the butcher’s cart with large blue flies ? 
Who thought in flames St. James’s Court to 

pinch ? 
Who burnt the wardrobe of poor Lady Finch ?” 


But he had observed yesterday in a morn- 
ing journal (The Morning Herald) an 
article which he would wish shortly to 
allude to, in which the writer would have 
his readers infer that social and industrial 
progress were inconsistent with the pro- 
fession of the Catholic religion ; and the 
great tide of emigration was created by a 
desire to escape misery and Catholicity, in 
order to fly to Protestantism and plenty. 
But on a moment’s reflection how did the 
matter stand ? Why, from Catholic France 
there was scarcely any emigration. From 
Belgium he might almost say the same. 
And in a book written by a very observant 
writer, and at the same time a staunch 
Presbyterian—he meant Mr. Laing—he 
found the following startling statement :— 

“The population of Prussia, like that of Bri- 
tain, is mixed—Protestant and Catholic—in the 
proportion of about five Catholics to eight Pro- 
testants. There are 8,604,708 Protestants, and 
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5,294,003 Catholics ; the proportion of Catholics 
is larger than in the United Kingdom. 

“ In the provinces of the Rhine the people are 
Roman Catholics; and in manufactures, trade, 
capital, and industry, are very far in advance of 
any other portion or people of the Prussian do- 
minions. 

There was one other topic to which he 
would allude before he closed his observa- 
tions, and that was in reference to the im- 
putation of their holding the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation. He (Mr. O’Brien) 
felt assured that hon. Members, on read- 
ing the evidence upon that subject, would 
admit that their doctrine in that respect 
was much more liberal than that of many 
Protestant sectaries. The Rev. Dr. Crolly, 
quoting in his support the opinions of 
many learned and pious doctors of the 
Church, divided heresy into formal and 
objective, and stated that, regarding this 
distinction, many Members of heretical 
societies were not guilty of the sin of 
heresy? He thought that, after such- 
statements, no one would venture to affirm 
that they, the Catholics, were not infinitely 
less exclusive in their doctrines than those 
persons who, holding the extreme opinions 
of Calvin upon justification, ventured to 
assert that there were souls whom an All- 
benevolent Creator had created to be 
damned. Alluding to those Calvinistic 
opinions induced him to address himself 
more especially to the Scotch Members, 
who, forgetful of all that they owed to 
Liberal Catholic Members in their political 
and social struggles, were in that House, 
as elsewhere, the most determined oppo- 
nents of Catholic rights ; they, a people 
who prided themselves on their educational 
advantages, ought not to forget how far 
they were indebted to the Catholics in 
past times. It was but the day before 
that he took up a book, in which was 
contained a copy of the inaugural address 
delivered by a distinguished Member of 
that House (Mr. Macaulay), on being 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow, in which, 
with a candour that did him honour, he 
alludes to the foundation of that University, 
by, as he well described him, ‘‘ the greatest 
of the restorers of learning, Pope Nicholas 
V.;”’ aman “who gave his sanction to 
the plan of establishing a University at 
Glasgow, and bestowed on the new seat of 
learning all the privileges which belonged 
to the University of Bologna.” What 
Nicholas the Fifth did for Glasgow, 
Wolsey did for Oxford, and the history 
of those islands, as well as of Europe, 
abounds in instances of the exertions 
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de by Catholics in the advancement of 
‘rature, and the promotion of science. 
' laughed at the idea of Catholicity 
ng put down by measures of this cha- 
ter—every form of opinion instead of 
ng suppressed rather gained elasticity 
m attack, and the more they were op- 
ed the more were strengthened the re- 
‘ous convictions of men. That House 
ght by withdrawing the grant, reduce 
: social status of the Irish priest; but 
ether well clothed or ill-clothed, highly 
icated or not, the Irish peasant would 
1 anxiously claim, and as readily receive 
his hands, kind solace in his social trials 
1 the blessing of religious consolation in 
spiritual necessities. 

Debate further adjourned till To-mor- 
0. 
House adjourned at two minutes before 
o'clock. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he had 
zeived a communication from the Brazi- 
n Ambassador to this country in refer- 
ce to the remarks he had made in 
at House the other night with respect 


slavery and the slave trade. That 
mmunication corroborated every word 
at he (Lord Brougham) had said, and 
ated in addition certain important facts 
nnected with the cessation of the slave 
ade in that country during the last four 
ars. The number of slaves imported 
to Brazil amounted in the first of those 
ur years to 50,000, in the next year to 
),000, in the third year to 3,000; and 
the fourth year the traffic had entirely 
ased. And not only that, but of the 
st mentioned 3,000 slaves imported 
500 were taken by the police authorities 
‘Brazil, and set at liberty. 


ARRIED SOLDIERS—INCREASE OF PAY 
OF THE ARMY IN THE FIELD. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, he 

ished to call the attention of his noble 

riend the Secretary for War to a subject 
Mr. P. O’Brien 
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of which he had given him notice. He 
had observed in the newspapers advertise- 
ments calling on architects to send in plans 
for new barracks which were about to be 
erected in different parts of the country; 
and he wished to call the attention of his 
noble Friend to a matter of great impor- 
tance, and to inquire whether in the eree- 
tion of new barracks due care would be 
taken to have separate accommodation for 
married soldiers, their wives and children ? 
Nothing could be more degrading from 
decency and self-respect than that married 
men and their wives should be sleeping in 
the same galleries where there were forty 
or fifty unmarried soldiers. He had been 
always taught to believe that decency and 
propriety were the most important out- 
works of chastity, and it was impossible to 
expect that women who witnessed such 
scenes as must occur in a barrack room 
could be otherwise than demoralised. He 
wished to call attention to a plan with re- 
gard to this matter which had been suc- 
cessfully tried. In 1852, Colonel Alex- 
ander, a gallant and distinguished officer, 
of the Madras army, was examined before 
the Committee of their Lordships’ House 
which sat on Indian affairs, and he stated 
that in the Madras army the practice of 
married men and their wives living in the 
same building with the rest of the men 
had been abandoned, and that both the 
regiments and the women belonging to 
them had been greatly improved by the 
adoption of that course. He conceived it 
was hardly necessary for him to eall the 
attention of his noble Friend to this sub- 
ject. Though much had been done to im- 
prove the condition of the soldier by means 
of establishing schools and reading rooms, 
the cultivation of athletic exercises, and the 
distribution in our barracks of medals and 
gratuities for good conduct, yet much re- 
mained to be done. He did not see why 
a soldier in Her Majesty’s service should 
not be as well off as a pauper in a work- 
house, who had a dormitory in which he 
neither ate nor cooked his meals, but 
had a day-room; whereas the soldier too 
often, in barracks in this country, was 
compelled to cook and eat in the room in 
which he slept; and there was no comfort 
for him in his barrack-room. He believed 
the experiment of day-rooms had been 
found most beneficial in the police barracks 
in London. Instead of the soldier having 
a room where he might go, with a fire, 
by which he might read the papers or pe- 
riodicals, and prepare his hot cocoa or 
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coffee, you now drove the young soldier 
from his cheerless barrack-room, where so 
little fuel was allowed, to the beershop or 
the low public-house, where he began those 
habits of drunkenness which were the 
source of all the crimes the soldier com- 
mitted. We talked of our gratitude to 
the brave men who were fighting in the 
Crimea, but he wanted gratitude expressed 
more in deeds than in words. In the first 
place take care of those whom the soldier 
loved, and then endeavour to elevate his 
character by giving him respectable habits; 
and if that was done the country would 
look favourably on the soldier, and respect 
him as much for his conduct in quarters 
as they did for his heroic gallantry in the 
field. He wished to ask his noble Friend 
if any plan such as he had imperfectly 
indicated was to be carried out in the 
erection of new barracks? He trusted 
also that he might be allowed to ask if the 
recruiting for Her Majesty’s forces was 
going on in a satisfactory manner ?—for 
though he for one never had, or should 
have a doubt of the success of the British 
army in any undertaking in which they 
were engaged, yet he should be glad to be 
informed whether the Goverment had taken 
seriously into their consideration the ab- 
solute necessity at the present moment of 
putting into the ranks of the army, not 
merely children of seventeen or eighteen 
years old, but young men with more form- 
ed constitutions, who, though they never 
could be braver than those who were now 
in the Crimean army, would have more 
stamina to enable them to undergo the 
privations, fatigues and hardships which 
were inseparable from war. 

Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, in an- 
swering my noble Friend’s questions, I 
will in the first place state my entire con- 
viction that they are put in no spirit of 
hostility to the Government, because the 
conduct of the noble Duke, in reference to 
military matters in this House, fully proves 
that he is the last person to be actuated 
by any such motives. With regard to my 
noble Friend’s first question, it must be 


satisfactory to all concerned in the welfare | 
of the British army to feel that the ten- | 
dency, not simply of public opinion, but of | 


the public acts of the House of Commons, 
in voting the supplies for the army, has of 
late years been to improve the condition of 
the soldier. Every person who for many 
years past has occupied the situation of 
Secretary at War has endeavoured to raise 
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the character of the military profession in 
this country with a view of inducing re- 
spectable persons to permit their children 
to embark in it. But although much has 
been done in that direction—for instance, 
by establishing libraries and promoting 
education—although the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the soldier has been attended to, 
and although the temptation in the shape 
of spirits in the canteens has been re- 
moved—still I admit that much remains 
to be done for the comfort of the soldier. 
Nobody can have heard the description 
just given by the noble Duke of the con- 
dition of women in barracks, even when 
admitted there with the sanction of a com- 
manding officer, without feeling how de- 
grading a system must be which exposes 
them to witness every day the scenes 
weich occur in a barrack room. The sub- 
ject of the future construction of barracks 
is at present under the consideration of a 
Committee ; that Committee has not yet 
reported, nor can I say whether it has 
especiallly directed its attention to this 
point ; but if it has not, it will be the duty 
of those who are charged with the erection 
of barracks to amend the Report in that 
particular. I quite agree with the noble 
Duke, that without dayrooms barracks can- 
not be made comfortable for the soldier, 
and that it is neither wholesome nor be- 


| coming that the equipments should be kept 


and all cooking done in the sleeping-rooms. 
Such a state of things ought certainly to be 
put an end to. It is absolutely necessary, 
too, that separate accommodation should 
be provided for women if women are to be 
admitted into barracks ; but I am one of 
those who think that the presence of women 
might be dispensed with altogether in bar- 
racks. I do not see why soldiers in the 
army should not be able to do for them- 
selves many of those things which women 
are now employed to do. It would be no 
great hardship if young men entering the 
army were to be informed that, at all 
events until the expiration of their first 
period of enlistment—until the end of ten 
years in the infantry, and of twelve years 
in the cavalry—they would not on any 
pretence be permitted to marry. If that 
were the rule, I believe that with the present 
arrangement of the army there would never 
be any married privates at all; the only 
married people in a regiment would be non- 
commissioned officers, and there would be 
no difficulty in providing separate accom- 
modation for them. I see no reason why 
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a certain class of non-commissioned officers, 
might not very properly be married, and 
attached to the regiment as married men. 
The noble Duke’s second question—with 
regard to the progress which recruiting for 
the army is at present making—is one in 
which every one of your Lordships, as well 
as the whole country, must be deeply in- 
terested. It is impossible to deny that 
the establishment of the army is far below 
that which has been voted by the House of 
Commons. I do not attribute this to any 
dislike to the service, because a great num- 
ber of men have entered the army, and we 
are at the present moment recruiting very 
nearly at the rate of 1,000 per week ; but 
still there never has been a sufficient num- 
ber enlisted to bring up the number to that 
which was voted by Parliament, and, al- 
though we are gaining ground, yet we are 
on the other hand, losing by the consump- 
tion at the seat of war. It occurred to 
Her Majesty’s Government that the diffi- 
culty might be got rid of by an increase of 
the bounty ; but on consultation with the 
noble Lord at the head of the army, and 
with those who have had considerable ex- 
perience in this matter, we have been dis- 
suaded from taking that step. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to try another mode, which 


though entirely novel in the British army, 
is one from which we anticipate consider- 


able success. The plan is this, that to all 
soldiers who shall be engaged in the field 
of action before the enemy—and this will 
of course apply at once to the army in the 
Crimea—double pay shall be given. I pro- 
pose that a shilling a day shall be added to 
the pay of all men who are now before the 
enemy ; and this addition will take place 
from the day when they landed in the 
Crimea. I do not propose that this addi- 
tion shall go immediately into the pockets 
of the soldier. 


and others who take arbitrary views on 
these points were more carefully watched, 
the pay of a soldier would be amply sufti- 
cient for all his necessities in time of war. 
I propose, therefore, that this additional 
pay shall be invested in the savings bank 
in the country. If the soldier survives 
and returns to this country, it will accu- 
mulate into a fund which he will receive on 


his discharge ; if he is pensioned, he will | 
have it in addition to his pension ; and, if 


he unfortunately falls, it will be given to 
his representatives. Every soldier, there- 
Lord Panmure 
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I am one of those who} 
think that if the expenses which are put | 
upon soldiers by some commanding officers | 
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fore, who dies fighting the battles of his 
country will leave a fund behind him for 
those who are dear to him ; and if he sur- 
vives he will have an accumulating fund 
for himself at the end of the war, which 
will not interfere with or be in lieu of any 
pension to which he may be entitled, 
This plan I intend to make public in a few 
days by means of a proclamation, and I 
trust that by adopting this plan, instead of 
increasing the bounty, I shall not only be 
taking the most adequate means of re- 
warding those who are already fighting the 
battles of their country abroad, but that I 
shall be enabled more economically to 
tempt the youth of this country to prefer 
the army as a profession, and to enter into 
it at a time when I have no hesitation in 
saying their services are most urgently 
required, 


ASSIZES AND SESSIONS, 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL after referring to 
the various important alterations of the law 
involved in the measure, suggested that 
as a number of Bills had already been post- 
poned in the House of Commons on ac- 
count of the advanced state of the Session, 
the present Bill, which would require most 
deliberate consideration in the House of 
Commons, should also be deferred to an- 
other Session, 

Moved, that the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR could see 
no reason why the Bill should be postponed. 
It had been read a second time, and gene- 
rally speaking, received the approbation 
of their Lordships. Even his noble and 
learned Friend approved the object of the 
measure, and the only reason he suggested 
for its postponement was an apprehension 
that it might be opposed in the other House 
of Parliament. He did not see why the 
Bill should not pass both Houses ; but, at 
all events, he hoped their Lordships would 
do their duty and carry it through its va- 
rious stages without delay. It would rest 
with the House of Commons to find time 
to consider it or to deal with it other- 
wise. 

Lorp BROUGHAM hoped, when his 
noble and learned Friend argued so much 
in favour of not overloading the other 
House of Parliament with business when 
the solemn season of the 12th of August 
drew nigh, that the other House would 
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take the same considerate course with re- 
gard to their Lordships, and not send up 
Bills within the last ten, or even three or 
four days of the close of the Session, which 
they were called on either to reject alto- 
gether or swallow whole, seeing it was 
physically impossible to apply to them the 
slightest consideration. He hoped their 
Lordships would now go into Committee 
on the Bill. 

After a few words from the Duke of 
Ricumonp and Lord Denman, 

Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly ; an Amendment moved and 
negatived; other Amendments made: the 
Report thereof to be received on Monday 
next, 
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THE MILITIA (No. 2) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 3° 

Tue Earp or MALMESBURY said, 
that he hoped the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary at War would introduce some Amend- 
wents into the second clause. One of the 
greatest inconveniences sustained in the 
various towns and parishes throughout the 
country, was the inequality that existed in 
the valuation of property, and the assess- 
ment of the rates. The noble Lord, seeing 
that disputes as to the proportion which each 
parish in a county should contribute to the 
expenses of the militia would very probably 
arise, proposed that the Government should 
appoint an umpire to settle the proportions 
which each parish should contribute. He 
thought, however, that it would be much 
better to take the income-tax valuation as 
the basis of contribution. 

Lorp PANMURE objected to the pro- 
posal, on the ground that to introduce it 
into the Bill at this stage would be a viola- 
tion of the privileges of the House of 
Commons. 

Lorp BERNERS complained of the 
complicated and, at the same time, loose 
manner in which several of the clauses 
were framed. He thought it was highly 
desirable that some provisions should be in- 
troduced into the Bill in order to secure a 
more equal and just system of assessment 
and rating than would be obtained by the 
Bill as it stood. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 34 accordingly. 

An Amendment moved and negatived ; 
an Amendment made. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
House adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 28, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Br1s.—1° Burial of Poor 
Persons ; West Indies Relief Loans Arrange- 
ment. 
2° Excise Duties; Duchy of Lancaster Lands ; 
Dublin Carriage Acts Amendment. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS IN 
GAOLS—QUESTION, 

Mr. SPOONER said, he rose to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Seere- 
tary as to the amount of remuneration for 
Roman Catholic clergymen for attendance 
at gaols ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that with 
respect to Brixton and Pentonville, and 
other prisons in the metropolis, he had 
already stated that the Roman Catholic 
clergy who attended received no remune- 
ration ; and he now found that there were 
no Government prisons in England in 
which they received remuneration. Pre- 
vious to the Vote of last year there was a 
payment made to the priests who attended 
persons at Dartmoor and Portland, to 
cover their travelling expenses, as they 
had to go a considerable distance for the 
purpose of attendance. But since that 
Vote, his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government had directed that these pay- 
ments should be discontinued, and they 
had been discontinued accordingly; so that 
now, not only was there no remuneration 
to Roman Catholic clergy for attending 
gaols, but they had to attend at their own 
expense. 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL, 

Order for Committee read, 

House in Committee. 

Clause 5 (A notice of intended Improve- 
ments to be served on landlord). 

Sm JOHN WALSH said, he would 
now beg to move the Amendment of which 
he had given notice. The principle of the 
right to compensation, in his opinion, ought 
to be that the tenant should place himself 
in curid recti, and that the Bill ought 
only to be resorted to by good and solvent 
tenants. As the clause now stood it af- 
furded an opportunity to insolvent and liti- 
gious tenants to harass their landlords. 
He knew of no better test of the honesty 
of a tenant and of the justice of his claim 
for compensation than the fact of his hav- 
ing paid his rent. He had heard a great 


deal of bad landlords in Ireland, but he 
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must confess he had seen a great deal of 
bad tenants. Another reason which ought 
to induce the Committee to adopt his 
Amendment was, that a tenant who claim- 
ed compensation for improvements ought 
at least to make those improvements out 
of his own capital, and not out of the ca- 
pital of his landlord, which he clearly would 
be doing if he effected those improvements, 
and, at the same time, run two or three 
years in arrears with his rent. He regard- 
ed the application of the Bill in favour of 
such a proceeding to be contrary to the 
plainest principles of equity, and would, if 
it were sanctioned by the Committee, be 
striking a blow at the security of all pro- 
perty. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
15, to add at the end of the Clause the 
words— 

“ Provided always, That no such notice shall 
be valid, nor shall such Tenant be entitled to any 


compensation under this Act for Improvements 
made in pursuance thereof, in any case wherein 
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such Tenant shall owe an arrear of rent exceed- | P 


ing one year for his holding at the time of serving 
the said notice.” 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that, if the hon. 
Baronet had looked to a subsequent clause 
in the Bill (Clause 10), he would have seen 
that it rendered his own Amendment un- 
necessary. It was not, however, just to 
assume that because a tenant was in arrear 
of rent, he was therefore insolvent. The 
probability was that a great majority of 
solvent tenants would at the expiration of 
their term be more or less in arrear, though 
not, as the hon. Baronet had supposed, to 
the extent of two or three years. But 
even in that case the landlord had his re- 
medy by ejectment, and the Bill provided 
that if the landlord was driven to evict his 
tenant for non-payment of rent the tenant 
forfeited by such eviction all right to com- 
pensation. 

Mr. MAGAN said he did not think the 
fact of a tenant owing an arrear of rent, 
should preclude him from compensation for 
improvements. 

Mr. FRENCH said, he should oppose 
the Amendment, because he did not think 
that, as a test of the solvency of the tenant, 
it was worth anything. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he did 
not think there would be so much hardship 
in the proposition of the hon. Baronet as 
there would be in that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland. 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, he thought 
his proviso would be an excellent substi- 
tute for that of the right hon, Gentleman 


Sir J. Walsh 
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the Secretary for Ireland, and would 
be an additional security to the landlord 
against abuses of the Act. At the same 
time he thought the question of the ‘ hang- 
ing gale’’ should be considered, and there 
he was willing to modify his proviso by the 
addition, after the word ‘‘rent,’’ of the 
words ‘‘ exceeding one year.” 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should oppose 
the proviso, for he believed that there was 
no property in Ireland upon which there 
were not arrears of rent. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 60; 
Noes; 89: Majority 29. 

Clause agreed to, as were also clauses 
6,7,8&9. 

Clause 10 (Recovery of compensation in 
case of eviction). 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he proposed to 
insert the words, ‘‘ except for non-payment 
of rent,”’ after the word ‘ otherwise” in 
age 8 line 43. 

Mr. DEASY said, he objected to the 
insertion of the words proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland, which he thought would be pro- 
ductive of injustice to the tenant, and were 
not necessary for the security of the land- 
lord. He should feel it his duty to take 
the sense of the Committee on the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that, unless the 
Amendment were adopted, a tenant would 
have the power of telling his landlord that 
he had made certain improvements, and 
that he called upon him there and then to 
give him compensation for those improve- 
ments. It might not be convenient at that 
moment for the landlord to comply with 
the request, and then, if the tenant refused 
to pay any more rent, the landlord would 
be compelled to evict the tenant for non- 
payment of rent. 

Mr. MAGAN said, he would beg to in- 
form the Government that he was getting 
very unpopular in Ireland for being so en- 
thusiastie a supporter of the noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston). He warned them, 
however, that if this Amendment were 
persisted in, he should withdraw his coun- 
tenance from the Bill altogether. The 
Amendment went to deprive tenants in 
arrear with their rent of all compensation 
for improvements. Now the very class of 
all others that required compensation were 
the class of tenants in arrears, for that 
very fact showed they were in needy cir- 
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cumstances. 
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Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
thought the Amendment would press very 
hard upon farming classes in Ireland, 
should any unforeseen circumstances bring 
about a fall in the value of agricultural 
produce. 

Cotoye, GREVILLE said, he thought 
if the Bill was to be brought back to its 
original shape in one point, by parity of 
reasoning it ought to be similarly remo- 
delled in every other respect. 

Mr. COGAN said, he should oppose the 
Amendment on the ground that if it were 
adopted it would make the Bill illusory, 
and of little practical effect. He hoped, 
therefore, the Government would recon- 
sider the matter. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN said, these 
Amendments would render the measure 
totally unworthy the attention of Irish 
Members, because they would have the 
effect rather of advancing the landlords’ 
interest than giving the tenant some pros- 
pect that he would obtain compensation 
for his improvements. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIS said, he fully 
concurred in the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, and 
would support the Amendment upon the 
simple ground of justice to all parties. He 
had frequently heard a desire expressed 
by the hon. Members from Ireland that 
the laws of England should be assimilated 
to that country. The Amendment pro- 
posed carried out that principle, for there 
was not a lease granted in England that 
did not contain a covenant by which the 
tenant lost the benefit of his improvements 
if he failed in paying his rent. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should cer- 
tainly vote against the Amendment, as 
being unjust and oppressive upon the ten- 
ant. In Ireland it was not an uncommon 
practice to allow tenants to run in arrear 
of rent while they were making improve- 
ments upon their farms, and when the 
landlord found that they had expended all 
their capital in that way he came down 
upon them for his rent, in order to reap 
the advantage of the improvements with- 
out paying anything for them. 

Mr. Serseant O'BRIEN said, that a 
distinction ought to be drawn between 
the tenant who wilfully and designedly 
neglected to pay his rent and the tenant 
who was prevented from doing so from 
some unavoidable cause, over which he had 
no control whatever. Now, the Amend- 
ment recognised no such distinction, while 
as for the evil which it proposed to re- 
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medy, it was already sufficiently guarded 
against by the existing law. If an Amend- 
ment of that nature were allowed to pass 
as an act of justice, the Committee ought 
to insert another to prevent the unjust 
landlord from taking advantage of his 
honest but necessitous tenant. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, it must be admitted 
by all parties that the question was at- 
tended with great difficulties. Everything 
he had heard said on the subject had, 
however, confirmed him in the opinion that 
he ought to vote against the proposed 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
When discussing that question it was 
useless to speak of the analogy of Eng- 
land. If they were to act upon the 
anology of England they ought not to 
have such a Bill as that before them. 
The principle, however, upon which they 
should proceed was that of compen- 
sation for improvements, which was ad- 
mitted to be its object. They should 
not, therefore, be endeavouring to cut 
down as much as possible its advantages 
to the tenant, but rather to extend them 
as far as they were consistent with the 
just rights of the landlord. For the one 
case in which the Amendment would 
shield the landlord from the unjust claims 
of a dishonest tenant, he believed there 
would be twenty cases in which it would 
inflict the most crying grievance upon 
the honest tenant. He recollected hear- 
ing a distinguished Judge say that Solo- 
mon was a wise man and Samson was a 
strong man; but neither Solomon nor 
Samson could pay their rent if they had 
not the money. Now there was much 
wisdom in the observation—for an honest 
tenant with all his wisdom and strength, by 
unforeseen circumstances might be unable 
to pay his rent. Was it just then, under 
the circumstances, to say to him that he 
should not receive any compensation for 
his improvements on the land, although 
the value of such improvements might be 
considerably more than the rent that he 
owed? Was it at all likely that a tenant 
who had built houses, made roads, or 
erected fences, would expose himself to 
ruin by wilfully subjecting himself to evic- 
tion for non-payment of rent ? 

Mr. FORTESCUE said, the Amend- 
ment was not consistent with the main 
principle of the Bill, viz., compensation to 
the tenant. Supposing a tenant fell 
into arrear with his rent, he was. surely 
entitled to have credit for his improve- 
ments, 
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Mr. G. BUTT said the Bill was not in- 
tended merely for the tenant; it dealt 
also with the rights and duties of the land- 
lord. Was it not only fair then that when 
a tenant neglected to keep his contract he 
should be excluded from reaping the bene- 
fit of this measure? For his part, he 
thought the Amendment was founded upon 
equity and justice, and if it were rejected 
the Bill might be well denounced as a 
species of one-sided legislation. 

Mr. BOWYER said, that the 13th 
clause of the Bill appeared to him to be an 
answer to the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, for 
it provided that a landlord would be en- 
titled to set off the arrears of rent against 
any claim of the tenant for compensation. 
The facts of Ireland were altogether dif- 
ferent from those of England. Although 
an Irish representative he was an English 
landlord, and as such he could have no ob- 
jection to the extension of the principle of 
the Bill to England, for it would, he be- 
lieved, be practically inoperative in that 
country ; because, as he said before, the 
facts were totally different in England and 
Ireland. He had had occasion two years 
ago to evict a tenant, but as it was proved 
to him that that tenant’s father had erect- 
ed certain buildings upon the land, he felt 
himself bound, as an honest man, to pay 
the tenant 300/., being the value of such 
buildings. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he thought he was 
bound to support the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The principle in- 
volved in it was not new, for it underwent 
considerable discussion by the Select Com- 
mittee in 1853. The tenant’s right to 
compensation should arise whenever he 
was unjustly dispossessed by the landlord ; 
but, on the other hand, if the tenant did 
not perform his part of the contract, it 
would be a strong thing to say that he 
created a title to compensation by his own 
default, According to his (Mr. Napier’s) 
conviction of what was right and proper, 
then, he should support the Amendment. 

Mr. T. KENNEDY said, he would ask 
hon. Members the following question, if A 
owed B 5i. rent, and had expended 501. 
in improvements, was A, owing only 51. to 
lose his title to 501. because B had neg- 
lected to place his estate in a condition fit 
for cultivation? If the clause were passed 
he would resist the progress of the Bill in 
every way he couid, unless good reasons 
were shown to the contrary. Instead of 
being an Act to give compensation to ten- 
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ants, it would be an Act to enable land- 
lords to take advantage of their own wrong. 
He would desire to hear the law officers of 
Ireland express their opinions on the sub- 
ject. He wished they would let the right 
hon. Gentleman know how this clause was 
likely to be received in Ireland. 

Mr. GEORGE said, if A had property 
worth 50/. owing his landlord 5/., he had 
only to pay 5/. and he would have 451. for 
his own benefit. He earnestly entreated 
Her Majesty’s Government to abide by 
this fair and righteous Amendment of the 
clause. If the tenant were to have the 
benefit of this clause, it ought to be on the 
condition that he had performed his con- 
tract with his landlord—namely, by the 
payment of his rent. If the tenant were 
empowered to set off his claim for compen- 
sation against his landlord’s claim for rent 
it would actually amount to confiscation ; 
for when the landlord demanded 100I. for 
rent, the tenant would immediately say— 
‘*T have a claim upon you for 4001. for 
improvements ;”” and thus the landlord 
would be deprived of his right to get pos- 
session of his estate. He hoped, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman would per- 
severe with his Amendment. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ad- 
dress a few words to the Committee on 
the Amendment now under consideration, 
although he confessed he saw but little 
use for the representatives of the popular 
constituencies in Ireland to give expres- 
sion to their opinions, seeing how little 
was the impression those opinions made on 
the minds of those occupying the Minis- 
terial benches. He was anxious, however, 
to ascertain what course of policy the Irish 
Members meant to pursue towards the 
Government, seeing that they really were 
determined to carry through this emascu- 
lated Bill, which had been rendered utterly 
worthless, and had better be thrown into 
the waste-paper basket. It was his be- 
lief that the responsibility of this ruinous 
Amendment rested not with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, who 
knew nothing whatever of that country, 
and who had been pitchforked into his 
present position for the mere convenience 
of his party, but that the whole responsi- 
bility of this ruinous exception, now in- 
sisted upon, rested on the Solicitor General 
and the Attorney General for Ireland. 
Those hon. and learned Gentlemen were 
bound to rise up and say whether they 
were satisfied with the Bill as it was pro- 
posed to be amended, and whether they 
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felt themselves justified in presenting such 
a measure to their country. Would the 
House listen while he read a solemn 
pledge given by the Attorney General for 
Ireland to his countrymen on the subject ? 
and if, after having read these words, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman should 
rise and say that the provisions of the Bill 
absolved him from any further relation to 
that pledge, then he (Mr. Maguire) would 
say no more upon that question. In a 
pamphlet published by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Kilkenny, the opinions of 
several eminent men were given, and 
among others was a declaration made by 
the present Attorney General for Ireland. 
[Mr. Serjeant SHee.—It was the So- 
licitor General.] That made it all the 
stronger. The two hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen might, however, make their choice 
as to who should be deemed the author 
of the passage he was now about to quote. 
It ran thus :— 

“T feel it to be my solemn duty to declare in 
the presence of this vast and influential assembly, 
that I shall never be found the supporter of any 
Government who will not consent to make it a 
Cabinet question, and give the fullest Ministerial 
aid and influence to a measure embodying pro- 
visions for the real and tangible relief of the out- 
raged and injured land tenantry of this country— 


a real and permanent relief in its fullest meaning, 
acceptance, and extent.” 


Whether those words were used by the 
present Solicitor General or the late So- 
licitor General for Ireland was of no great 
importance ; for if it were the present 
Solicitor General who had made the state- 
ment, he knew that the Attorney General 
had made a much stronger statement. 
Had he (Mr. Maguire) not a right, then, 
as an Irish Member, to call upon those 
hon. and learned Gentlemen to get up and 
redeem their pledge, or, at least, to state 
why they wished to back out of it in defi- 
ance of the whole country? With regard 
to the proposed Amendment it was admit- 
ed that the tenant might claim compensa- 
tion for improvements to the amount of 
four years’ rental. Now, suppose the 
rent were 100/. and the landlord evicted 
the tenant for non-payment of that sum, 
and the tenant had a claim to the amount 
of four years’ rent for improvements, was 
the tenant to be robbed, by the mere act 
of eviction, of 3001.2 All that he required 
was, that strict justice should be done, 
and the House of Commons was bound to 
consider the question in that light alone, 
and without reference to the other House 
of Parliament. He called upon the right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland to tell the Committee 
the reasons which induced him to advise 
the Government to support an Amend- 
ment which would make the Bill itself a 
dead letter. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he was not disposed 
to shrink from any responsibility that 
might attach to him in reference to the 
Amendment now under the consideration 
of the Committee. The proposition of his 
right hon. Friend was to restore the Bill 
to the position in which it was when on a 
former occasion it left that House and went 
up to the other House of Parliament. In 
its then shape the exception was not con- 
fined to evictions for non-payment of rent, 
but went further, and said except for non- 
payment of rent or breach of the condi- 
tions of covenant. Now those words were 
much more extensive than the proposition 
of his right hon. Friend, and infinitely more 
prejudicial to the tenant. But did the hon. 
Gentleman or any other Gentleman divide 
the House or strike out these words, [An 
hon. Memper: They did.] Certainly not. 
It was quite true that the hon. Member for 
Longford proposed that the word ‘ wilful’’ 
should be inserted, not before the words 
‘non-payment of rent,’’ but before the word 
‘*default.”” The other Bill was rejected 
by the other House of Parliament, and 
did any man believe that the other House 
of Parliament would agree to leave out all 
exception whatever when they had already 
rejected a Bill with a more extended excep- 
tion? He thought the Government were 
justified in seeking as they did loyally to 
carry the Bill this Session through the 
other House of Parliament, by proposing 
an exception not going so far as that which 
was contained in the former Bill, but going 
sufficiently far to justify a sincere hope on 
their part that the measure would pass the 
Legislature. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ex- 
plain that, although he had not divided the 
Committee on the provision referred to by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
had nevertheless argued against it, and 
had only yielded from a desire to get a 
Bill passed which, though imperfect, might 
still be productive of benefit. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he was of 
opinion that the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland had made a 
slight mistake in his statement of what 
had occurred on a former occasion. When 
the Bill came before them on a former 
occasion, it contained the words “ without 
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the act or default of the tenant,” and be- 
lieving that by the introduction of those 
words it was not the intention of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) 
to let that part of the Bill have a practical 
effect—that was to say, that he meant to 
give compensation to tenants not in arrear 
of rent, knowing well that there was not 
one tenant in a hundred in Ireland who 
was not in arrear with his rent, and that 
therefore that part of the Bill threw dust 
in the eyes of the people, and would be 
of no practical effect whatever—he (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) and his hon. Friends near 
him did their best to get that defect amend- 
ed by moving the insertion of the word 
“wilful.” He would state the reasons 
why in the Bill which he introduced he 
had omitted those words. The right hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Napier) had spoken of the 
propriety of introducing those words, as 

eing consistent with the civil law, but he 
found from the civil Jaw that a tenant must 
owe two years’ rent, or if he had effected 
improvements, three years’ rent before 
he could be evicted. Then it was sug- 
gested that if those words were not intro- 
duced the tenant would improve with the 
landlord’s capital; but that could not be, 
because tenants did not improve when in 
arrear of rent. Another reason assigned 
was that by the law of Ireland a tenant 
could always avoid the consequences of an 
ejectment, or even supersede a judgment, 
by redeeming. But that did not apply, 
except to tenants under lease. Thus, all 
the reasons adduced for introducing the 
words had failed. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred the tenant did not improve with 
his landlord’s capital, but with his own; 
therefore, this reason did not apply. He 
contended that the clause would be good 
neither for the landlord, the tenant, nor 
the community at large. A tenant would 
know perfectly well that if he fell into 
difficulties, the improvements would be of | 
no value to him, because he was to be evicted 
at the very moment when he might reap 
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the profit of them. Would it be wise or 
prudent, therefore, for him to attempt any | 
improvement? Would it not be better for 

him, if he got or saved 6002., to place it | 
in a bank or invest it otherwise, instead of | 
spending it on improvements? No tenant | 
would do so when he was liable to be evict- | 
ed by his landlord for arrears of rent with- 

out compensation. The object of the Bill, | 
which was to promote improvements, would | 
thus be entirely defeated. Tenants, as- | 
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suredly would not improve if the Amend- 
ment were inserted in the clause. The 
Bills would be worth nothing at all if they 
did not aim at something beyond the be- 
nefit of the individual landlord and tenant, 
and tend to promote the welfare of the 
whole agricultural class—proprietors, te- 
nants, and labourers. The result would 
be that the same wretched system of culti- 
vation would be continued, and the same 
miserable hovels for the population to in- 
habit be maintained, and they would be 
obliged to resort to potato cultivation, in 
order to obtain the payment of rent at all. 
Ireland would then be threatened with a 
recurrence of the calamities which that 
system had brought upon her, and they 
would be obliged again to approach the 
question under much less favourable cir- 
cumstances. At present the high prices 
diffused a feeling of general contentment 
and satisfaction, but there was no guaran- 
tee that this state of things would continue. 
He thought it greatly to be regretted that, 
when there existed in all quarters a dispo- 
sition favourable to the settlement of the 
question, Government should have arrived 
at such a decision in reference to the mat- 
ter before them. His decided conviction 
was that it would be better not to pass 
any measure at all than to pass the Bill 
in a mutilated and mangled shape. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 112; 
Noes 49: Majority 63. 

Mr. Serseant O’BRIEN said, he would 
now move to insert in the same clause, 
after the words ‘‘ non-payment of rent,”’ 
the words ‘‘ reserved by any subsisting 
lease.” 

Mr. KEOGH said, he did not see how 
the Committee could accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
after the decision at which it had arrived. 
It would be rather detrimental to the 
tenant than otherwise, and might lead to 
further reservations. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
should support the Amendment, which 
would preveut the eviction of tenants by 
their landlords without compensation. 

Question put, ‘* That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 52; 
Noes 124: Majority 72. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would beg to insert after the same words 
the following, ‘‘ where the tenant has a 
power of alienation.” 
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Mr. HORSMAN said, he could not 
agree to the Amendment, for which he 
could see no good ground, and the adop- 
tion of which might lead to other specific 
exemptions. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 44; 
Noes 142: Majority 98. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, the clause, 
as it now stood, declared the tenant enti- 
tled to compensation for his improvements 
if evicted, unless the eviction was for non- 
payment of rent. He would therefore now 
move an Amendment to insert, after ‘‘ non- 
payment of rent,’’ the words ‘ being not 
less than two years’ rent of such hold- 
ing.”” His object was to prevent the tenant 
from losing his compensation for a default 
of rent of merely a year or a year and a 
half. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he could not 
agree to the insertion of these words. 
The Committee having discussed at con- 
siderable length, and decided the principle 
on which compensation was to be given, 
he considered it useless to be proposing 
exceptions of the kind proposed by the 
Amendment, and fighting the question 
over again on small points. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment, which he considered 
essential to place the Irish tenantry on as 
good a footing as their English brethren. 
An Irish tenant could now be evicted, 
where there was not a written contract or 
lease, for a single year’s arrear of rent ; 
whereas, in England a rule of law much 
more favourable to the tenant prevailed. 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 49; 
Noes 158: Majority 109. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he would beg to 
move the insertion after the words *‘ ex- 
cept for non-payment of rent,” the words, 
** or other breach of covenant, or on the sur- 
render of the tenant.”” This Amendment 
was to carry out the principle already re- 
peatedly affirmed, that the tenant was only 
to be entitled to compensation on eviction 
by the landlord or effluxion of the tenancy 
by time, provided he fulfilled the obliga- 
tions of the tenancy. Eviction for non- 
payment of rent was a penalty for breach 
of a condition, the tenant having forfeited 
his lease. There could be no difference 
between eviction for non-payment of rent 
and eviction for breach of any other cove- 
nant; for instance, a covenant to lay out 
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money, or & covenant against alienation or 
sub-letting. The landlord was to pay for 
improvements in the event of his termi- 
nating the tenancy by his own voluntary 
act; but it would be unjust to make him 
pay when he did not desire to terminate 
the tenancy, but it was terminated by the 
act or default of the tenant. Therefore 
the Amendment included the case of sur- 
render by the tenant, 

Mr. KEOGH said, he did not see the 
necessity for the Amendment. There was 
a distinction between eviction for non-pay- 
ment of rent and for any other cause. 
Upon a mere breach of covenant a land- 
lord might take advantage of it to repos- 
sess himself of the land, and the act might 
be strict and technical. 

Mr. GEORGE said, in the 56th clause 
the words he proposed were introduced. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he thought this a 
decisive answer to the observations of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. The tenant 
who surrendered his tenancy surely ought 
not to have compensation. 

Mr. KEOGH said, the clause only ap- 
plied to cases of eviction. 

CotoxeL DUNNE said, he would admit 
that cases of surrender were included, but 
cases of breach of covenant were not so. 
A breach of covenant in over-cropping or 
not duly cultivating might be most inju- 
rious to the landlord. He had heard of 
fourteen crops being taken out of the land, 
and had known of five or six crops; and 
the difficulties of getting out a tenant in 
Ireland were such, that he might be able 
to ruin the land before he could be got 
rid of. 

Mr. MALINS said, the Government 
ought to be consistent. They had con- 
ceded that if the tenant were evicted for a 
pecuniary demand, he should not have 
compensation; and the principle of the 
Amendment was, that a breach of cove- 
nant might be a pecuniary demand, as by 
way of penalty or increased rent for wrong- 
ful cultivation. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, his hon. and learned 
Friend forgot the distinction, that a tenant 
could not be evicted for mere breach of 
covenant without special stipulation to that 
effect. And this clause only applied to 
cases of eviction. It would have been bet- 
ter to have retained the words of the ori- 
ginal Bill—*‘ breaches of condition.”’ The 
question of mere breach of covenant was 
quite different. And as to surrender, it 
could not be at the option of the tenant, 
but must be accepted by the landlord. 
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Mr. GEORGE said, he would agree to 
those suggestions. He would omit the 
words ‘‘ as to surrender,”’ and alter the 
rest of the Amendment by using the words 
** breach of condition.” 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he should then vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had only intend- 
ed breaches of covenants, or where there 
was a condition for re-entry. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, it was 
provided that in the case of any breach of 
covenants including non-payment of rent, 
the landlord was entitled to make such a 
demand as he might fairly ask as a set-off 
against the compensation required by the 
tenant; but when they came to deal with 
an eviction for breach of condition—a sub- 
let for example—in which the landlord 
received no damnification, the case was 
materially altered. The non-payment of 
rent was essentially a money question, and 
the tenant could regain possession by pay- 
ing the rent within six months. There 
were many breaches of conditions which 
would occasion no loss to the landlord. It 
would be hard to make them cases, and it 
would be extremely difficult to legislate for 
them. He thought that while on the one 
hand it would not be right to force a land- 
lord unduly to buy the improvements that 
were made, so, on the other, it would be 
hard that, for a breach of condition with- 
out damnification to the landlord, the te- 
nant should be forced out of his holding. 
He must, therefore, oppose the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. NAPIER said, he held it to be 
right in principle that, when a tenant was 
dispossessed without any default on his 
part, he was entitled to compensation for 
his improvements, but that, when he was 
in fault, he ought not to be made a profiter 
by his own wrong. On this principle he 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he did not see why the same consequences 
should not follow any breach of condition 
that were made to follow non-payment of 
rent. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 123; 
Noes 117: Majority 6. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, that as the clause 
now stood, an evicted tenant acquired a 
right of action against the landlord at any 
time within six years. In order to limit 


the time, he begged to propose as an 
Amendment in page 9, line 14, after the 
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words ‘tenant shall,” the words ‘not 
later than one month after the determi- 
nation of his possession.” 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he would sug- 
gest that the period within which evicted 
tenants might bring actions should be ex- 
tended to three months. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out ‘‘ one,” 
and insert ‘ three.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That ‘one’ stand part 
of the proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 52; 
Noes 181: Majority 129. 

Mr. BLAND said, he would now move 
to insert at the end of the clause, the words 
of which he had given notice. 

Amendment proposed, to add at the end 
of the Clause the words— 

“Provided that in case any tenint shall be 
evicted for non-payment of rent, and shall be 
sued for any rent in respect of the lands from 
which he has been so evicted, he shall be at 
liberty to set off against such claim for rent the 
amount of the compensation to which he would 
have been entitled under this Act had his tenancy 
determined by effluxion of time.” 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he thought that 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend was a 
fair one, and was not inconsistent with the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, that on the con- 
trary, he looked upon the proviso as in 
direct violation of the principle of the 
Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he was 
of opinion that the proviso was in perfect 
accordance, not only with the principle of 
the Bill, but with principles of justice. 
When a tenant was evicted for non-pay- 
ment of rent, he did think the tenant 
was entitled to set off the compensation 
due to him against the rent, just as in the 
other case, the landlord was entitled to set 
off the arrears of rent against the compen- 
sation. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 127 ; 
Noes 90: Majority 37. 

Clause as amended agreed to. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 

ress. 

Mr. GROGAN asked, when the consi- 
deration of the Bill would be resumed ? 

Mr. HORSMAN said, this day, after 
the other business. 

Lorp PALMERSTON said, it would 
not be taken after half-past ten o’clock. 

The House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 29, 1855. 


Minovtes.] Pustic Birts.—3* Union of Con- 
tiguous Benefices in Cities and Towns; Na- 
tional Gallery, &c, (Dublin). 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Lorpv LYNDHURST wished to call the 
attention of the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack to a matter connected with 
the administration of justice in that House. 
Their Lordships were aware that when 
only two law Lords attended at the hearing 
of appeals, and they differed in opinion, as 
a matter of course the decision of the 
Court below was affirmed. Now, this had 
happened in two or three instances lately, 
and there was reason to believe that it had 
occasioned great dissatisfaction. It was 
to be hoped, therefore, that his noble and 
learned Friend would endeavour to apply a 
remedy to this inconvenience, which might 
be done by laying down a rule that, where 
only two law Lords sat, and a difference 
of opinion arose between them, the case 
should be adjourned for the attendance of 
one or more otherlaw Lords. It might be 
said that the principle followed in that 
House was the same as that which pre- 
vailed in the inferior Courts; but there 
was this important difference between the 
two tribunals, that the judgments of the 
inferior Courts could be appealed against, 
whereas the decisions of their Lordships’ 
House were final. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was perfectly true that, on three occasions 
since he had had the honour of holding 
the Great Seal, appeals had been heard at 
their Lordships’ bar when only himself 
and another law Lord were present, and 
when, after the question had been fully 
discussed before them, they could not 
arrive at the same conclusion ; the result 
of which was that, according to the rules 
of that House, the judgment of the Court 
below was affirmed. That, however, he 
did not consider an irrational principle, 
amounting as it did simply to this—that, 
where the Court of Appeal was equally 
divided in opinion the previous decision of 
the inferior tribunal should not be disturbed. 
Nevertheless, understanding that satisfac- 
tion had not been given in this case, he 
was anxious and ready to concur in any 
practical mode of removing just ground 
of complaint. What had recently hap- 
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pened, however, had not then occurred 
for the first time, for he recollected that, 
when the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Lyndhurst) himself held the Great Seal, 
the law Lords had to decide one of the 
most important questions that could well 
be conceived ; on which occasion three of 
them were of one opinion, and three of 
them of another, and the consequence of 
their being thus equally divided was, that 
the judgment of the Court below was 
maintained. Still, an alteration in the 
rule of the House might be desirable in 
this respect, although, whether it would 
be the wisest course to pass a standing 
order adjourning such appeals until a 
better attendance of law Lords could be 
secured, he would not now undertake to 


say. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought this ques- 
tion one of great importance, and also of 
some difficulty. A remedy for the incon- 
venience that had been pointed out was 
clearly necessary, whether that remedy 
were provided by means of a standing 
order, or by some other arrangement 
between the lay Members of that House 
and the law Lords. The existing rule 
made the decision of the Court below prac- 
tically the decision of that House, if there 
was a difference of opinion between the 
law Lords, when only two of their number 
sat; and great dissatisfaction had been 
created elsewhere by its operation, and 
particularly in Scotland. The suggestion 
of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst) might not meet the extreme 
case where the full number of the law 
Lords was exhausted without producing a 
preponderance of opinion on the one side 
or on the other; but still that was no 
reason why it could not be adopted in 
cases of a different character. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR aaid, it 
appeared as though his noble and learned 
Friend inferred that these decisions were 
come to hastily ; but that was not the 
case as far as he was concerned, for he 
had always acted after deliberation and 
conference with his noble and learned 
Friend from whom he differed. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, such an 
arrangement as that proposed could not 
be made a standing order of the House, 
because although the House left the de- 
cision of appeals to the law Lords, yet as 
it did not recognise their jurisdiction alone, 
it was impossible to make such a standing 
order consistently with the privileges of 
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the House. The best way would be, 
when the law Lords differed, that no judg- 
ment should be given, but an order made 
that the case should be re-argued when 
other Peers were present. ’ 


LORD RAGLAN AND SIR GEORGE 
BROWN—QUESTION. 

THe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he wished to put a queStion te his noble 
Friend the Minister for War, with respect 
toa statement in The Times of that morn- 
ing, which had, he believed, created con- 
siderable anxiety in the public mind, and 
which had certainly been to him a subject 
of great concern. The statement to which 
he referred was, that Lord Raglan, in con- 
sequence of illness, had resigned the com- 
mand of Her Majesty’s forces in the East, 
and that, as he (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
understood the article, Sir George Brown 
also was suffering so much from illness 
that he could not succeed to the command 
which Lord Raglan had given up. He 
begged leave to ask his noble Friend if 
that statement was well founded ? 

Lorp PANMURE: In answer to the 
question of my noble Friend, I am happy 
to be able to state that there has been 
some error in the statement which appear- 
ed in The Times of this morning of the 
resignation of Lord Raglan. No such 
resignation has been tendered, and I am 
happy to think that there is no reason for 
tendering it. It is quite true that Lord 
Raglan has been suffering of late from a 
severe attack of diarrhea, of which the 
first account reached me the day before 
yesterday. Last night, however, I re- 
ceived a further account from the Crimea, 
in which, I am glad to be able to state, 
Lord Raglan was reported to be going on 
most favourably ; and I therefore see no 
reason to apprehend that his most valuable 
services will be lost to his country. With 
regard to Sir George Brown, I was inform- 
ed a few days ago that that gallant officer 
repaired on board the Royal Albert for 
the benefit of his health ; but no mention 
is made of him in the last communication 
I received from the Crimea, and I am 
therefore led to conclude that his health 
was improving. While those officers are 
on the sick list, and confined to their 
quarters, the army is under the charge 
of General Simpson, than whom there 
could be no better officer, nor one in 
whom the Government could place more 
confidence. 


Lord Redesdale 
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Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he wished to take that opportunity of com- 
municating to their Lordships some infor- 
mation he had just received with respect 
to the health of the army at the seat of 
war. He had that morning seen the chief 
inspector of the Sanitary Commission, 
who had returned from the Crimea on the 
preceding day. That gentleman had in- 
formed him that nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the sanitary state of our 
army in the East. He stated that the 
medical man and the commanders of regi- 
ments had joined heart and soul with the 
Sanitary Commissioners in promoting, by 
every possible means, the health of the 
troops. For that happy state of things 
they were indebted to the energy and 
sagacity of his noble Friend at the head 
of the War Department, who had sent out 
that Commission, and who had the gratifi- 
cation of knowing that he had, under God, 
been instrumental in saving thousands of 
lives. He (the Earl of Shaftesbury) could 
further state, that the harbour of Balak- 
lava was at present in a very much im- 
proved condition. It was constantly 
cleansed, and, owing to the exertions of 
Admiral Boxer, the filth which used for- 
merly to accumulate in it was removed to 
a distance along the coast ; so that it no 
longer gave rise to any effluvia or noxious 
exhalations. Sources of water had also 
been discovered near that harbour, and had 
been found extremely useful. In order to 
show their Lordships the value of attention 
to those points, he would just mention the 
case of the 79th Regiment. That regi- 
ment had been encamped upon an un- 
healthy spot, although few persons were 
aware that it was unhealthy—and many 
of the men died. Dr. Sutherland, on 
his arrival, examined the spot, and find- 
ing that it was unhealthy, reported the 
|fact to the proper authorities, by whose 
'directions the encampment of the regi- 
ment was removed a distance of 300 or 
400 yards ; and since that removal had 
jtaken place not one man of the 79th 
| had died, and the regiment had become a 
| model for its sanitary arrangements. The 
| Commissioners were still engaged in their 
labours, and he believed they would do as 
much as could be done to overcome the 
natural effects of that climate, which was 
so unhealthy that the natives themselves 
| were hardly able to resist its pernicious 
influence. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS |rest to act as private secretary to the 
* | Consol during the illness of the gentleman 


Friday, June 29, 1855. | who filled that office. During that period 
Mixures.] Pustic Brts.—1° Lunatic Asylums | Mr. Doria did write to the Ambassador at 
and Regulations Acts Amendment; Chi Constantinople a letter containing an ac- 


els rn A at Ee, - 
er lg ail Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction | count of several instances of misconduct 


2° Partnership Amendment ; Limited Liability ; _ the pers of the Austrian troops in the 
Endowed Schools (Ireland); Copyhold, é&c. | Prineipalities. Through some breach of 
Commissions Continuance. | confidence—for such he must consider it— 
Reported—Duchy of Lancaster Lands. | that letter had appeared in the newspapers. 


38° Victoria Government; New South Wales | . 
Government; Waste Lands (Australia) Acts | Under those circumstances, although he 


Repeal ; Indemnity ; Haileybury College; Christ | thought it would be undesirable to give 
Church (Todmorden) Marriages Validity. the letter a more official character by pre- 
senting it to Parliament, yet, as all the 
statements it contained had already been 
QUESTION. published, if the hon. Gentleman moved 
Sm JOHN WALSH said, he wished to for it, he did not know that any objection 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary of State | could be made to its production. 
for the Colonies a question which stood | Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
upon the notice paper. He did this in} would take that opportunity of asking the 
consequence of a statement which had ap-| First Lord of the Treasury whether Go- 
peared in the circular of Count Buol, who| vernment had any reason to suppose that 
said that he submitted an ultimatum for | Austria had diminished, or intended to 
the approval of the noble Lord, with the | diminish, her army by 140,000 men, and, 
assurance that such ultimatum, would be, | if so, whether Government intended to 
if it were approved by the Governments of | take any additional measures for filling 
France and England, transmitted to Rus- the ranks of the army and the militia up 
sia, and that if it should be then refused | to the numbers originally voted by Parlia- 
by Russia, the refusal would be made by| ment? The part of the question which 
the Austrian Government a casus belli, | related to the army had been answered in 
The circular went on to state that the pro- | another place, but no statement had been 
position was submitted to the noble Lord, | made with regard to the militia. 
and that it met his entire approval, and| Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
that he pledged himself to use all his in- | the Austrian Government had informed the 
fluence with the Government at home to | Government of this country that, on ac- 
insure its adoption. He would now beg | count of considerations of the health of the 
leave to ask the noble Lord whether that | reserves of the Austrian army, they were 
statement was correct ? to be allowed to go home on furlough, sub- 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I can only | ject to being compelled to return to their 
say, Sir, that I have read the circular of | ranks at a week's or a fortnight’s notice, 
Count Buol, or the statement of it which | and that some of the cantonments of the 
is in the newspapers ; and it seems to me| Austrian army were to be changed also 
that all the statements in that circular, so | with reference to the health of the troops. 
far as I have any knowledge, are perfectly | No doubt every endeavour would be made 
accurate and correct. not only to raise the numbers of our army 
to the proper amount, but also to replace 
AUSTRIA AND THE PRINCIPALITIES— | the men who have volunteered from the 
QUESTION. militia into the line, or who have altoge- 
Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he begged to | ther retired. 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther any Report had been received by the | LORD RAGLAN AND SIR GEORGE BROWN 
Government from Mr. Doria relative to the —QUESTION, 
conduct of the Austrian troops in Moldavia| Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR: I 
and Wallachia, and whether he had any | wish, Sir, to put a question to the noble 
objection to lay the Report upon the table | Lord at the head of the Government with 
of the House ? respect to a statement in the papers of to- 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that | day, which has been seen with great pain 
Mr. Doria, who was attached to the Em-| by everybody, to the effect that the Com- 
bassy at Constantinople, had been sent | mander in Chief of the Forces in the Cri- 
upon a temporary employment te Bucha-| mea is so unwell that he has requested to 
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be relieved from his arduous duties ; I beg 
to ask the noble Lord whether that state- 
ment is correct ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
only information Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received with respect to the 
health of Lord Raglan is that he was la- 
bouring under a temporary indisposition, 
which would probably for a week or ten 
days render it necessary for him not to 
take any part in the active duties of his 
command. During that interva) General 
Simpson will take the command, Sir George 
Brown, who would naturally have taken it, 
being also unwell on board ship; but Her 
Majesty’s Government have reason to hope 
that a very few days will restore Lord 
Raglan to his ordinary health. The last 
accounts we received were that he was 
already considerably better. 


LAW OF BANKRUPTCY— QUESTION, 


Mr. HILDYARD said, he begged to 
ask the hon. and learned Attorney General 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to bring in immediately an Act 
to repeal or amend so much of the Act 7 
and 8 Geo. IV., c. 29, 8s. 52, as enacts— 


“That no banker, merchant, broker, factor, attor- 
ney, or other agent as aforesaid shall be liable to be 
convicted by any evidence whatever as an offender 
against this Act in respect of any act done by him 
if he shall at any time previously to his being in- 
dicted for such offence have disclosed such act on 
oath in consequence of any compulsory process of 
any court of law or equity, in any action, suit, or 
proceeding which shall have been bond fide insti- 
tuted by any party aggrieved, or if he shall have 
disclosed the same in any examination or deposi- 
tion before any commissioners of bankrupt.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
this was certainly a matter deserving of 
the most serious consideration, but it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
legislate immediately upon it, for a reason 
that he would state. The point to which 
his hon, and learned Friend’s inquiry had 
reference arose out of proceedings which 
had lately occupied a considerable share of 
public attention, and a very important and 
serious question might arise as to the effect 
of that Statute with reference to the facts 
which had been disclosed in the course of 
those proceedings. He thought it would 
be premature to offer any opinion upon 
that question, but it might turn out that 
the impression upon the public mind with 
respect to it was erroneous. Until the 


case to which he had alluded was decided, 
no legislation therefore would take place 
upon the subject. 


{COMMONS} India— Question. 300 
LORD DUNDONALD'S INVENTION— 
QUESTION. 





Mr. FRENCH said, he wished to ask 


the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 


the Admiralty if the report were true that 
the second in command of the Baltic fleet 
—Admiral Seymour—with several of the 
men, had been wounded by the explosion 
of the machines sunk by the enemy? And 
he would take that opportunity of calling 
the attention of the Government to the 
letter recently published by Lord Dundon- 
ald, in which he offered to strike a blow at 
the military power of Russia more fatal 
than the capture of Sebastopol. He beg- 
ged to ask if the Government were pre- 
pared to afford Lord Dundonald any prac- 
tical means of testing that discovery ¢ 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the Go- 
vernment had received information that 
forty-six explosive machines had been 
taken up in the Baltic, and that by some 
accident—how it occurred was not stated 
—Admiral Seymour and other persons 
were hurt, though not seriously, but that 
no injury whatever had been done in any 
other way. The Government were not 
prepared to carry into execution the 
scheme proposed by Lord Dundonald. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CAYLEY: I rise, Sir, to put a 
question relative to the appointments to 
the office of Governor General of India 
which it was my wish to put yesterday, 
but, in deference to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and out of cour- 
tesy to him, as I had not given notice of 
my question, I waived my privilege in 
accordance with the public convenience. 
Before I ask the question, may I ask that 
the Resolution unanimously come to by 
this House upon the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Hertfordshire 
(Sir E. B. Lytton) be read by the Clerk at 
the table ? 

The Resolution was then read by Sir 
Denis Le Marcuant, as follows-— 

“That this House recommends to the earliest 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers the necessity 
of a careful revision of our various official esta. 
blishments, with a view to simplify and facilitate 
the transaction of public business, and, by insti- 
tuting judicious tests of merit, as well as by 
removing obstructions to its fair promotion and 
legitimate rewards, to secure the service of the 
State the largest available proportion of the 
energy and intelligence for which the people of 
this country are distinguished.” 


I have now, Sir, to ask the noble Lord 
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whether, in selecting the individual to fill 
the responsible office of Governor General 
of India, it is his intention to abide strictly 
by the spirit of the Resolution lately pass- 
ed by this House on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. 
Lytton), and to sanction the appointment 
of such an individual only as by his ante- 
cedents in the public service, and by his 
experience and success in analogous posi- 
tions, would be entitled to public confidence 
as the best administrator that could be 
chosen for that most important portion of 
this great empire ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, my 
hon. Friend and the House are aware that 
the selection of a person to fill the import- 
ant office of Governor General of India is 
by law vested in the Court of Directors, 
subject to the approbation of the Crown. 
The Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
in accordance with the usual custom, gave 
me notice on Wednesday of his intention 
to propose on Wednesday next the name 
of Lord Canning as successor to Lord Dal- 
housie upon his retirement from the office 
of Governor General of India. That selec- 
tion has received the ready approval and 
sanction of the Crown, and I am convinced 
that the choice so made by the Court of 
Directors, in harmony with Her Majesty’s 
Government, will fulfil the Resolution of 
the House of Commons, by placing at the 
head of the Government of India a person 
fully qualified by his energy and intelli- 
gence for the discharge of the important 
duties confided to him. If I required any 
additional sanetion beyond the opinion 
which the responsible advisers of the 
Crown entertain of Lord Canning’s capa- 
city, and the qualities which suit him for 
the discharge of that office, I might men- 
tion, what will not be regarded as a breach 
of confidence, that the Government of Lord 
Derby had so high an opinion of Lord 
Canning that they were ready to have 
confided to him the seals of the Foreign 
Office. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE: I wish to know, Sir, 
whether I have understood the noble Lord 
to say that the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors have submitted the name of Lord 
Canning to the Government. [Lord Pat- 
MERSTON: He has given us notice.] Was 
the noble Lord aware whether this had 
been done without communication with the 
directors ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I know 
nothing of what passes between the Chair- 
man and the Court of Directors. All that 
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I know is, that the usual course has been 
followed, and that the Chairman has given 
me notice of his intention to propose the 
name of Lord Canning to the Court of 
Directors. 

Mr. SPEAKER having put the ques- 
tion, that the House at its rising do adjourn 
to Monday, 

Mr. CAYLEY said, I wish now, Sir, 
that I can do so without infringing the 
rules of the House, to put another question 
to the noble Lord. It is the law, no doubt, 
for the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to nominate to this high 
appointment, the approval of the Crown 
being subsequently required; but every- 
body knows that, practically, the approval 
is given first—that it is the Government 
who suggest to the Court of Directors, and 
that it is the Court of Directors who ac- 
quiesce in or dissent from the recommenda- 
tion. The noble Lord said—and I am 
glad the hon. Member for Inverness-shire 
(Mr. H. Baillie) asked the question which 
he did—the noble Lord said, the sugges- 
tion that Lord Canning should be appoint- 
ed came from the Court of Directors. No 
doubt that may formally be the case; but 
does the noble Lord mean to say the 
Court of Directors, without any sugges- 
tion, passed a Resolution to nominate an 
individual whom, until his nomination, no 
one ever dreamt of or thought of for the 
office? Does the noble Lord mean to say 
that Lord Canning, from his antecedents, 
fulfils the conditions of the Resolution of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hertford- 
shire? Does the noble Lord mean to say 
that no communications or suggestions 
were made from the Government to any 
Member of the Court of Directors on this 
subject ? I should very much like to know 
whether the initiative with respect to Lord 
Canning’s nomination did not begin with 
the Government, and not with the Court 
of Directors? No doubt Lord Canning is 
at the best possible age for taking public 
employment. Those who have long known 
him entertain a very high opinion of his 
ability. His collegiate career gave indica- 
tions of much future promise, and every- 
body believes he has been a very able ad- 
ministrator in those departments which he 
has filled. He has filled the office of Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
and is now Postmaster General. He 
may be, for anything I know to the 
contrary, a Heaven-born administrator for 
India, but this is not the way we can afford 
to trifle with the interests of that great 
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country. We must have a man educated 
to the business which he is about to con- 
duct, and the antecedents of Lord Can- 
ning do not show him to be a man accus- 
tomed to govern distant provinces of this 
great empire. It requires a perfectly dif- 
ferent capacity to govern India from that 
which does very well for the Post Office de- 
partment or the Woods and Forests. In 
the discussions which took place only two 
years ago upon the India Bill what were 
we told? A number of Gentlemen were 
extremely anxious to obtain the best pos- 
sible Government for India, and the answer 
given to them by the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government was, ‘It is impossible 
you can govern India from this country ; 
you must have the ablest possible adminis- 
trator, and trust widely to his wisdom and 
discretion.”” Are we, then, to put a man 
in that situation who has had no experience 
of this kind? Is there such a poverty of 
experience in our public men that no other 
person than Lord Canning can be found to 
be promoted to the post of Governor Gene- 
ral of India? Is there not one man in 
this country to whom public opinion and 
public expectation for the last few years 
have pointed with the utmost unanimity ? 
There is. That man is the Earl of Elgin. 
No one can deny that the Earl of Elgin is 
the fittest person to fill this high and im- 
portant office. What are his antecedents ? 
He has been Governor of Jamaica, he has 
been Governor of Canada, and he has 
lately passed a most successful treaty with 
the United States. He found Jamaica 
almost in a state of civil war; he left it in 
a state of tranquillity and peace. He found 
Canada in a state almost of rebellion; he 
has left it in a state of loyalty to this king- 
dom and of love to our gracious Sove- 
reign. He found a stream of population 
flowing from Canada into the United 
States; when he left, the stream was 
turned, and was flowing from the United 
States into Canada, A Minister of this 
country is reported to have said, it could 
not have been expected that any man 
would effect so favourable and excellent a 
treaty as was effected by Lord Elgin with 
the United States. And, Sir, in my 
opinion, no man but Lord Elgin could have 
done so. I have also been told that it is 
the general expectation and wish of the 
people of India that Lord Elgin should be 
appointed Governor General. Of course, 
as to that, I do not speak of my own 
knowledge ; but we can all judge, from his 
antecedents and from his despatches, of the 
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abilities of Lord Elgin. He is a man edu- 
cated for such business as the government 
of India. He is a man of imperial mind, 
and has reached that time of life when, 
having obtained all the qualifications suited 
for practical life, he has physical strength 
to apply the knowledge he has so gained. 
Why is such a man passed over, and such 
a man as Lord Canning appointed? I 
must say it shows on the part of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government no 
great deference to the general feeling upon 
the subject of administrative reform, or 
respect to this House and its Resolution, in 
which the noble Lord acquiesced. I should 
like to hear from the noble Lord a more 
ample explanation of the reasons why the 
Government have thought Lord Canning’s 
name so pre-eminent for the Governor 
Generalship of India? I should also like 
to know whether some suggestions did not 
pass from the Government to the East 
India Directors upon the subject of Lord 
Canning’s nomination—whether the Go- 
vernment did not, in fact, take the initia- 
tive? And perhaps the noble Lord will 
explain more fully than he has done how 
the appointment of Lord Canning to this 
high and responsible situation fulfils the 
conditions of the Resolution which has just 
been read. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I am sure, 
Sir, my hon. Friend has misunderstood 
what I said, though I imagined I had ex- 
pressed myself very clearly. I stated that 
which is the fact—namely, that the ap- 
pointment does not, as implied by his ques- 
tion, rest with the Crown—that it rests 
with the Court of Directors, but that the 
sanction of the Crown is necessary to give 
it validity ; and consequently the invari- 
able practice is, before the Chairman makes 
choice of an individual to be recommended 
to the Court of Directors, there is a full 
and unreserved communication between 
him and the Members of the Government 
for the purpose of avoiding those collisions 
which have taken place in former times 
with regard to the selection of Governor 
General. I need not particularise the cases 
to which I allude. Undoubtedly, that 
communication did take place between the 
Chairman and the Board of Control, and, 
upon full consideration of the persons 
whose names were mentioned in reference 
to the vacant office, it was the opinion of 
both parties that Lord Canning was the 
fittest person. When I am asked to explain 
the reasons, the only reasons I can give 
are that we had a high opinion of the 
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energy and intelligence of Lord Canning, 
and in the spirit of the hon. Member’s 
notice (which contains, however, a few 
words not in the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire) that we thought 
the proofs of ability which he had given in 
various ways, both in Parliament and in 
office, were sufficient to justify the selec- 
tion which had been made. My hon. 
Friend seems to think a third party ought 
to enter into this selection; that it should 
be not only a selection between the Court 
of Directors and the Crown, but one in 
which the House of Commons should inter- 
fere. That which he has said of Lord 
Elgin does great credit to the warmth of 
his personal feelings and to his friendship 
for that noble Lord. I am the last man in 
the world to underrate the qualities of 
Lord Elgin. It is, however, a mistake on 
the part of my hon. Friend to imagine that 
when Lord Elgin took the Governorship 
of Canada, there was a rebellion or any 
sign of rebellion in that country. The 
hon. Member confounds Lord Elgin with 
Lord Metcalfe. Lord Elgin administered 
that Government exceedingly well, much 
to his own credit, and he was not the only 
person thought of as the possible successor 
to Lord Dalhousie. I can only say Her 
Majesty’s Government are perfectly ready 
to undertake the responsibility for the 
share they have had in the appointment of 
Lord Canning, and I think it would be 
more consistent with due constitutional 
principles, if my hon. Friend, instead of 
advocating Lord Elgin’s claims as a can- 
didate in the House of Commons, would 
get some Friend in the India House to 
state his views when the nomination comes 
next Wednesday before the Court of Di- 
rectors. 


BILLETING THE MILITIA (SCOTLAND)— 
QUESTION, 

Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
inquire of the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for War, what measures were 
being adopted to remove the complaints 
made of the oppressive practice of billet- 
ing the militia in Scotland ? 

Mr. MACKIE said, he could cite in- 
stances which had come within his own 
knowledge of the hardship and inconve- 
nience to which many families in the towns 
of Scotland were put, by billeting soldiers 
upon them, in eases where they had no 
kind of accommodation for them. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he had, upon 
the part of his constituents, been for some 
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months past in communication with the 
War Department upon the subject, and 
had received various replies from different 
officials—all, however, very unsatisfactory. 
At first it was said that the subject was 
under consideration ; then, that it rested 
with the Ordnance; next, with the Mi- 
nister for war; and, at last, Lord Panmure 
declared that instructions had been sent to 
the officers of militia, which it turned out 
afterwards had not been sent, and so the 
nuisance continued. It was a most seri- 
ous nuisance; as an instance of which he 
mentioned that a married couple had mi- 
litiamen sleeping in the same room with 
them for weeks together. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, it 
might be inferred, from the many commu- 
nications which had been made to himself 
on the subject, that the present was not the 
first time he had heard complaints from 
Scotland arising out of the inconvenience 
which the inhabitants of those towns which 
had been selected as head quarters ex- 
perienced in consequence of having the 
militia billeted upon them. But they all 
knew that, whatever the grievance might 
be, it was one of those inconveniences 
which a state of war rendered necessary 
to be borne, and it was no more in the 
power of the Government to remove a 
grievance of that sort than it was for them 
to obviate any other grievance incident to 
a war so long as that war continued. No 
doubt, the matter complained of by the 
people of those towns in Scotland which 
had been referred to was a hardship, but 
he must deny that it was one for which the 
Government was responsible. The Bill 
regulating the billeting of the militia in 
Scotland was only passed last Session. It 
was by that Bill enacted that the militia 
should be billeted in Scotland in the same 
way as were Her Majesty’s forces, and 
that way was according to the custom 
which prevailed in that country at the 
time of the Union. All that the Govern- 
ment could do was to apportion the burden 
as equitably as possible, and to reduce it 
as far as was practicable, which they had 
done. The evil was only one-half of what 
it might be, for the quota of Scotland for 
the militia was 10,000 men, while the 
whole number under arms did not exceed 
5,000. A considerable number had been 
placed in barracks, and it was desirable to 
do the same with regard to all; but the 
fact was, the barrack accommodation in 
Scotland was very limited in extent; and, 
moreover, several of the barracks were 
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ments which were serving in the Crimea, 
and those depots, for recruiting purposes, 
it was desirable to retain there. Every 
effort had been made to lodge the militia 
in barracks, and, he believed, about 2,000 
were so accommodated. The remaining 
3,000 must be billeted upon the towns, 
or the Government must either hire build- 
ings or go to the expense of erecting hut 
accommodation for them. It was true that 
the Board of Ordnance had been directed 
to hire suitable buildings, but it was found 
impossible to do so; and, as to forming 
encampments in Scotland, as was being 
done in this country and in Ireland, he 
thought, until the arrangements respecting 
the Scotch militia were quite determined 
on, it would be unwise to incur the expense 
of several thousand of pounds for each 
regiment. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment were desirous to lessen the incon- 
venience complained of, and would use 
every effort to do so. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ‘THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE—QUESTION, 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to put a question, of which he had 
given notice, namely, what arrangements 
had been made for the examination of 
clerks in the civil service by the Commis- 
sion appointed for that purpose ; what no- 
tice of such examination was given to each 
candidate ; and what remuneration was 
proposed to be given for the probationary 
work performed by the candidates before 
they were permanently appointed? The 
House would recollect, that some time ago 
he had moved for a statement of the vari- 
ous examinations in the different public 
offices. That paper was laid upon the 
table of the House, and he shortly after- 
wards gave a notice of a Motion founded 
upon it, but was anticipated by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, who 
appointed a Commission upon that subject. 
He (Mr. Milnes) had nothing to say against 
the Commissioners, and congratulated them 
upon the possession of a secretary who was 
not only a polished scholar, but also a man 
of great political wisdom. He, however, 
felt bound to complain when he found the 
Commission, without giving any public no- 
tice, had proceeded to act in a manner cal- 
culated to alarm the functionaries in all 
public offices, and not at all calculated to 
lay a good foundation for the important 
work they had to perform. He had been 
informed that clerks who had already pass- 
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ed a perfectly satisfactory examination had 
been since informed that they must undergo 
a fresh examination. He was certain that 
it was not the desire of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, or of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that any injustice should be 
done to any one, and therefore he ven- 
tured to hope that those persons now en- 
gaged in public offices who had already 
undergone examinations would not be ex- 
posed to the possibility of being deprived 
of their appointments by being called upon 
to submit to another examination, the 
nature of which they were totally unac- 
quainted with, and of which no previous 
warning had been given to them. He 
hoped, also, that before the Commission 
established itself permanently, its regula- 
tions would be fully and distinctly pub- 
lished throughout the country. It was 
quite certain that no great scheme of exa- 
mination would be satisfactory or success- 
ful if any ill-will, doubt, or jealousy were 
created by it. Clerks in public offices were 
selected from a class of persons whose 
means were usually limited, and to cause 
them any unnecessary trouble in preparing 
for an examination would inflict on them a 
great injustice. He therefore trusted the 
Government would impress upon the Com- 
mission the necessity of being careful in 
the preparation of their regulations. If 
there was to be a central Board in London, 
and every candidate for every small place 
in every part of the kingdom was to be re- 
quired to come up to London at his own 
expense, to live there some time at his 
own cost, with the chance of being finally 
rejected, they would be inflicting a great 
injustice upon individuals without any cor- 
responding advantage to the community at 
large. The other part of his question 
related to non-payment for probationary 
work. He found that it was the custom 
to take a clerk for a considerable period 
—extending from one to three months— 
and if at the end of that time he was 
found not to be qualified to remain in 
the office he was turned off without any 
remuneration for the work which he had 
performed. He thought it desirable the at- 
tention of the Government should be called 
to the subject, and therefore begged to put 
the question of which he had given notice. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, as soon as the Commissioners 
were appointed under the Order in Council, 
they sent circular letters to all the depart- 
ments requesting that the particulars of 
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the examination required by each office 
should be sent to them, as also a list of 
all persons who had been appointed to 
offices since the date of the Order in Coun- 
cil. In consequence of that circular, an- 
swers were received from the civil depart- 
ments, and some of the names returned 
were those of persons who had been ap- 
pointed to offices since the issue of the 
Order in Council. It was, therefore, the 
duty of the Commissioners to take mea- 
sures for examining into the fitness of 
those persons ; and, accordingly, they com- 
municated with those persons, and asked 


whether they desired any delay in order to 


prepare for the examination. No delay, 
however, was required, and an early day 
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sons appointed after the date of the Order 
in Council. 


PARTNERSHIP AMENDMENT BILL. 
Order for the Second Reading read. 
Mr. BOUVERIE, in rising to move the 
second reading of the Bill, said that, what- 
ever might be the opinion entertained upon 
the question—whether hon. Members anti- 
| cipated that the measures he was about to 
submit to the House would be productive 
of evil or of the good which he believed 
would follow from their adoption—no one 
would deny the importance of those mea- 
sures as respected the commercial interests 
of the country. He regretted that he had 
not had the opportunity, when the Bill was 











had been appointed for the examination to | introduced, of stating the reasons which 
take place. With respect to the subjects had induced Her Majesty’s Government 
of probation and of salaries, he would re- | to bring the question before the House. 
mark the Civil Service Commissioners had | He now proposed to consider the two Bills 
no control over the periods of probation|—the Partnership Amendment and the 





or over salaries. The ordinary rule was, 


that a clerk received his salary after his | 


appointment, and he was not aware of any 
instance having occurred of a clerk ac- 
tually appointed who did not receive his 
salary, although he might finally be re- 
jected. The period of probation was merely 
a period of conditional service, and salary 
was earned during that period as it was at 
any subsequent time. He had heard with 
satisfaction his right hon. Friend’s admis- 
sion of the fitness of the gentlemen ap- 
pointed as Commissioners, and would only 
add that, in order to discharge their im- 
portant functions with success and satis- 
faction, it was necessary that they should 


be certain of receiving the support of the | 


House of Commons. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to know whether he was to under- 
stand that persons appointed to office since 
the moment when the Order of Council 
happened to issue were called upon to 
undergo a second, or it might be a third, 
examination at the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, although they had undergone an 
examination which was considered satis- 
factory in the special departments to which 
they had been appointed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the Order in 
Council made no mention of examinations 
conducted by the heads of departments 
before the appointment of the Commission. 
The functions of the Commissioners com- 
menced from the date of the Order in 
Council, and it was their duty to act upon 
their instructions, and to examine all per- 


Limited Liability Bills—together, because, 
though they related to different branches 
of the subject, yet those branches were so 
intimately connected that it was almost im- 
possible to discuss the one without discuss- 
ing the other in conjunction with it. He 
proposed to state to the House, with re- 
ference to these two measures, what was 
| the present law relating to the subject, 
| what were the objections entertained to it, 
'and what were the remedies which those 
Bills professed to apply, and the altera- 
tions they would introduce. The two Bills 
were divided, one having regard to private 
partnership, and the other to Joint-stock 
| Companies. Strictly speaking, a Joint-stock 
Company was but a partnership; but still 
there was a substantial distinction between 
the two. At any rate, the Legislature had 
treated them as distinct, because private 
partnerships still rested entirely at Com- 
mon Law while Joint-stock Companies had 
been the subject of regulations by Statute. 
First, with respect to private partnership 
—lawyers, he believed, defined partnership 
to exist wherever two or more persons con- 
tributed their capital and their labour, or 
either of them, to a common undertaking, 
and shared in the profit. The test of a 
man’s being a partner was his sharing in 
| the profits. A man might be entirely un- 
known to the public, and his name might 
never have appeared in connection with 
a certain undertaking, but yet, if he had 
the remotest share in the profits, the law 
held him to be a partner, and made him 
liable as such. There was another rule 
of law with respect to this question of 
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liability, which it was most material to 
consider. It was that rule which was held 
to be absolute that a partner had the 
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admitted to be an evil—namely, fraud—by 
a rule, which would apply to fair and legiti- 
mate transactions, indiscriminately with 


power, as the agent of his co-partner, to fraudulent transactions, and which would 
bind him as if he were acting himself, in| have the effect of preventing altogether 
all matters concerning their common busi-| a large class of business engagements, 
ness. That was a presumption of law | which were perfectly just and reasonable. 
which could not be denied. A partner | Ile would give a few examples of the work- 
could not say to those who contracted with | ing of the law. He would first take the 
his copartner, ‘The person with whom | case of a partner in a commercial undertak- 
you have contracted is not my agent, and ing who had been engaged for years in a 
I will repudiate the engagement.” A | certain business, and who, for reasons of 
partner was held to be the agent of all | which he was the best judge, was desirous 
those who shared in the profits, and they | of leaving it. Such a person would be 
were all liable to the full extent of their | perfectly well acquainted with the cha- 
means, for the performance of the engage- | racter of the men with whom he had been 
ments he might enter into, in the prosecu- | associated, with their aptitude for business, 
tion of their common concerns. That was | their probity, their application, and their 
really the law, as he understood it, of un- | fitness for carrying on the undertaking. 
limited liability of partnership in this coun- | What, then, would be the most natural 
try, and to that law great and, he be-/| thing for a man so situated todo? Would 
lieved, in many respects, well-founded ob- | he take all his money out of the concern, 
jection was entertained. On the 27th of | and bid adieu to the business for ever? Cer- 
June, last year, the subject was taken | tainly not. No one, unless his notions had 
into consideration by the House of Com- been perverted by the present practice with 
mons, and the following Resolution was | regard to the subject, would say that that 
passed :— was the most natural course for a man to 
“That the law of partnership which renders | *#ke under such circumstances. On the con- 
every person who, though not an ostensible part- | trary, the most natural thing for him to do 
ner, shares the profits of a trading concern liable to | —and it would be perfectly legitimate if 
ap le Yr gag en eee | the law did not interfere in the matter— 
bute to the capital of oe Soieviio on terms of | would be to leave a large portion of his 
sharing their profits, without incurring liability | Money in the hands of those in whom he 
beyond a limited amount ; and such modification | had confidence, merely saying ‘‘ Give me 
is especially necessary in Ireland, regard being) my share of the profits, and you shall 
had to the peculiar social and industrial condition | ave the use of my moncy, and the sole 
of that part of the United Kingdom. | ‘ : 
management and direction of the con- 
The objection entertained to the present! cern.’’ Such a transaction could not pos- 
law was simply—that it was practically a | sibly take place at present, unless the part- 
prohibition of a large class of perfectly le- | ner so retiring was willing to risk all the 
gitimate, innocent, useful, and profitable ; money he had made in the business, and 
undertakings, which, but for the existence to continue liable to the fullest extent of 
of the present law would be prosecuted his means for the acts and engagements of 
with advantage to the parties concerned his partners. Well, then, take another 


and to the public, but which, in conse- 
quence of the state of the law, were alto- 
gether prevented from being entered into. 
It absolutely annihilated many useful enter- 
prises which would otherwise be under- 
taken, and, with the permission of the 
House, he would point out two or three in- 
stances in which it operated in that way. He 
thought he might lay down at the outset, 
as a general rule, that it was inconsistent 
with the present notions of commercial le- 
gislation that a large class of mercantile 
transactions was to be prohibited, merely 
because some of them might be tainted 
with fraud; and that an endeavour ought 
not to be made to prevent what everybody 
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case—the case of a man who died after 
having been engaged in business for some 
‘years in partnership, and left a family not 
| arrived at an age when they could be taken 
into the business, The most natural course 
to follow in such a case would be for the 
‘existing partners to take into partnership 
the family of the deceased partner, in order 
| that the business might be kept alive for the 
benefit of all parties, and that any advan- 
_ tage to be derived from it might be equally 
derived by the remaining partners, and by 
the widow and children of the deceased 
partner. Now, what did the law say in such 
acase? In a case that had actually oc- 
curred, which was to be found in the Law 
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Reports, and which would be well known to 
many hon. Members, the executors of a de- 
ceased partner continued his share of the 
partnership property in trade, for the bene- 
fit of his infant daughter. They were held 
partners, although their names were not 
added to the firm, but the trade was car- 
ried on by the other partners under the 
same firm as before, and the executors took 
no part of the profit themselves, but car- 
ried them to the account of the infant. In 
this case the executors were taken to be 
partners in the concern, and the result was 
the entire prohibition of that class of trans- 
actions, because executors in future would 
take care not to expose themselves to lia- 
bility in the matter. In point of fact, 
the law amounted to the direct imposition 
of a criminal penalty, extending to the 
whole of the means possessed by a per- 
son to prevent his entering into a trans- 
action of that description. But there were 
other cases that were dealt with in a 
similar manner. Take the case of a man 
who was a sole trader, who was not in 
partnership at all, and who wished to give 
up the business to a man who had been 
brought up in it all his life, and who was 
thoroughly qualified to undertake the man- 
agement of it. The man, who wished to 
retire, would be perfectly willing to allow a 
large portion of his money to remain in a 
concern, which he knew to be thriving and 
profitable, on the condition that he received 
a share of the profits, in lieu of obtaining 
interest for his money from other sources. 
No one could say that such a transaction 
was fraudulent in any respect, and yet it 
could not be carried out, in the present state 
of the law. Then, again, there was the 
case of inventors. It was well known that 
inventors, as a body, were generally men 
of small means, for the inventive capa- 
city did not usually appear to accompany 
great wealth. All the great inventors of 
the country—Watt, Arkwright, and others 
—were poor men. Almost the only ex- 
ception he could call to mind was Mr. 
Howard, who introduced the great im- 
provement of the vacuum pan in the mak- 
ing of sugar. An invention was essentially 
a novelty, and until it was tried nobody 
could say whether it would be advantage- 
ous or otherwise. The law, however, said, 
that no one should assist an inventor in the 
way in which he might be best assisted— 
namely, by advancivg him money to bring 
his invention into notoriety, unless he 
was willing to become a partner, and to 
render himself liable to the whole extent 
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of his fortune for the engagements entered 
into by the inventor. Instead of dis- 
couraging the bringing out of inventions, 
as the present law did in point of fact, the 
House would see at once that it was their 
duty to endeavour, by every means in their 
power, to encourage inventors. Perhaps 
the notions of an inventor as to what might 
be of public utility might be wrong, but 
his great object was to introduce something 
that would be of advantage to the public, 
either as an entire novelty or as an im- 
provement upon something in existence. 
It was that very class of inventions which 
were most likely to succeed, that the law 
interfered to prevent being introduced. 
The inventor himself was not always the 
best judge of the utility of his invention, 
but when a man of capital was found ready 
to aid him with money in bringing it out, 
there was an additional security that the 
invention would be useful, in the fact that 
another mind, both disinterested and capa- 
ble of judging whether it would be profit- 
able or not, had been brought to bear upon 
it. Thus it would be seen that the law 
operated most injuriously in those cases 
which were most likely to be of advantage 
to the public. He had now mentioned to 
the House three classes of cases on which 
the law operated in an objectionable man- 
ner, and, in reference to one of those 
classes—the death of a partner—he would 
read to the House the evidence of one of 
the witnesses examined before the Mer- 
cantile Law Commission in 1854. The 
gentleman in question, Mr. Hollams, after 
referring to certain cases, proceeded to 
state— 

«Tt must not be supposed that these are merely 
imaginary cases. There is little doubt that any 
solicitor engaged for mercantile clients could 
readily call to mind many instances in which 
valuable businesses have been closed and lost 
upon the grounds stated. At all events, numerous 
cases of this nature are fresh in my memory, and 
so apparent has been the evil that in several in- 
stances within my own experience it has been de- 
termined to disregard the prudent directions of 
the testator, and to run the hazards of continuing 
rather than closing a business calculated to pro- 
duce present income to the widow and young 
family, and future provision for the latter upon 
their attaining a competent age.” 

Now these were specimens of a large 
class of legitimate, reasonable, and _profit- 
able transactions which our law in its pre- 
sent shape practically prohibited. If there 
were a sound reason for the continuance of 
that law, they might be content to bear 
the burden with the benefit, whatever that 
might be, but, when they knew that in 
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all other great commercial countries the 
law was entirely different and permitted 
this class of transactions with the greatest 
advantage to the public, he could not see 
on what ground it could be urged that the 
change he sought to introduce would be 
attended, as was urged, with frightful and 
irremediable consequences. Before he re- 
ferred to the French law on the subject 
now under consideration, he would read to 
the House the opinion of a gentleman of 
great authority upon matters of this kind, 
and who, although not an Englishman, was 
one who regarded this particular branch 
of the law with the eye of a philosopher. 
M. J. B. Say, the eminent French econo- 
mist, expressed these opinions— 


* Tt is difficult to understand why the jurispru- 
dence and manners of the English do not allow of 
commandite partnerships. Among them, every 
partner who has the very least interest in a con- 
cern pledges all his means and his person to the 
creditors of that concern. They appear to think 
that whoever shares the lucky chances of an un- 
dertaking, whatever they are, ought to share its 
losses, whatever they are. Low does it happen 
they do not see that he who has no right to ma- 
nage an undertaking should be permitted to fix a 
limit to the losses it may cause him—for this 
reason, that it does not depend on him to put a 
stop to them by his prudence? The English law 
seeks to increase the security to the creditor; it 
really diminishes it ; for a sum advanced en com- 
mandite, always known to the creditors, is an 
addition to the value of the funds furnished by the 
undertaker. If the commandite partner was a 
simple lender, he would diminish the security of 
the creditors by sharing with them the assets of 
the concern.” 


He thought this was a very clear and able 
statement of the disadvantage of the Eng- 
lish law as compared with the French law 
of commandite. The French law, as hon. 
Gentlemen who had given their attention 
to the subject were aware, was not of re- 
cent enactment, but had existed for nearly 
200 years. The 23rd Article of the Code 
de Commerce declared that— 

“ Partnership in commandite is a contract be- 
tween one or more partners, responsible for them- 
selves and each other, and one or more partners, 
simply depositors of capital, who are called com- 
manditaires, or partners in commandite.”’ 


In the same code, title 26, it was stated— 


“The commanditaire is not liable for losses 
beyond the extent of the funds which he has put 
or ought to have put into the partnership.” 


This was the foundation of the French law 

of commandite, and it was well known to 

those who were familiar with the French 

practice that this species of partnerships 

was very frequently adopted. He found 
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from the last official return he had been 
able to obtain of the various kinds of part- 
nerships registered in France for the year 
1852, that the number of common partner- 
ships entered into that year was 2,154, 
and of commandite partnerships 452, or 
about 20 per cent upon the common part- 
nerships. That fact, he thought, afforded 
conclusive proof that persons who were 
engaged in commerce in France felt the 
advantage of entering into that description 
of partnerships. If any further evidence 
were, however, required on the point, he 
would refer to the statement of a gentle- 
man named Levinger, made at the time 
when Mr. Bellenden Ker was prosecuting 
his inquiries on the subject some twenty 
years ago. Mr. Levinger wrote— 


“ T have myself been a traveller twelve years 
for one of the first houses in Basle, in Switzer- 
land ; we had a sugar refinery on Swiss ground, 
and, being on the frontier of France, we found it 
advantageous, under Napoleon, to establish one 
also on French ground, about twenty miles from 
our city; our house did not like to run the sole 
risk, therefore a commandite was established for 
two active young men, formerly clerks, and well 
known in the city ; a large capital was immediately 
subscribed and paid down, and it was advertised in 
the Basle Gazette that so many, perhaps a dozen 
gentlemen, had subscribed and paid down 500,000 
frances as a capital, for which they were to receive 
5 per cent interest, and a half-share or two-thirds 
share of the profit, and the two gerants or ma- 
naging partners to have the sole management and 
sole ‘signating.” The concern prospers to this 
day; and there is a striking case in one general 
way, which is the city of Mulhausen, on French 
ground, in the department of Haut and Bas Rhin, 
which is now a second Manchester, which would 
not have have risen to one-tenth of the import- 
ance and riches it possesses now were it not for 
these commandites ; all the capital they traded 
with these thirty years, to my knowledge, was lent 
by Swiss houses of Basle, Zurich, &c., to these 
French borderers, and has returned more than 
100 per cent; in fact, it is become a city of 
palaces, and now though so much inland, buys the 
raw materials at Liverpool and Manchester, ma- 
nufactures, at the utmost north-eastern part of 
France, printed cotton, and sends it back to Eng- 
land.” 


That, he thought, was a satisfactory in- 
stance of the successful mode in which 
that class of partnerships had worked 
among their French neighbours. He could 
quote other testimonies to the successful 
working of that law in France, but he was 
unwilling to trespass on the time of the 
House. The same law had been adopted 
in America, and Chancellor Kent, the 
great American lawyer, stated in his Com- 
mentaris that this was the only instance 
in which the people of New York had 
departed, in any material respect, from 
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the English law. For the last thirty years, 
however, the law of limited partnership 
had been in operation in New York, and 
a similar law, differing in some compara- 
tively immaterial respects from the French 
law, but substantially founded upon it, 
had existed in Massachusetts for a some- 
what shorter period. The testimony with 
regard to the working of the law in the 
United States was equally strong and 
clear with that with respect to its opera- 
tion in France. Mr. Minturn, one of the 
first merchants in New York, and a gen- 
tleman with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted, said that these limited part- 
nerships commanded as much credit and 
confidence as any ordinary partnerships. 
Mr. Curtis, of Massachusetts, a legal 
gentleman of eminence, expressed his 
opinion that the system of limited respon- 
sibility presented as many advantages to 
all parties as any within his knowledge. 
A gentleman of Boston said, that from 
his experience he was entirely in favour of 
the system of limited partnership, as one 
which was of great utility to individuals, 
without any harm to creditors. He (Mr. 
Bouverie) would not multiply evidence 
upon this subject, but he thought he might 
fairly state that all the testimony received 
from countries where the law of limited 
liability was in operation was, almost with- 
out exception, unanimously in its favour. 
Having shown, then, that foreign expe- 
rience proved the advantages of the law, 
he thought it was not an unreasonable 
proposal to ask the British Parliament to 
adopt a similar principle in their com- 
mercial law. The Bill for amending the 
law of partnership which he had submitted 
to the House was a very short one, and 
provided that when persons lent money to 
others engaged in business, on condition 
of receiving a sum varying according to 
the amount of profits, either in lieu of or 
in addition to any interest on account of 
such loan, the lenders should not be deemed 
to be partners with the persons borrowing 
such money. The Bill contained provi- 
sions with respect to the registration of 
loans, and practically its effect would be to 
introduce a state of the law very analogous 
to the French law of commandite, and to 
the law of special and limited partnership 
existing in the United States. There was 
one objection to such a change of the law 
which was very much dwelt upon, and that 
was, that the whole of the cases to which 
he had adverted, and all the evils attendant 
upon the present system, might be met by 
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resorting to loans at fixed rates of interest; 
that a retiring partner, for example, might, 
if he chose, leave his money in the con- 
cern to which he had belonged, and receive 
a fixed rate of interest ; and that a man 
who wished to assist an inventor might 
lend him money in the same way. He 
denied, however, that loans at a fixed rate 
of interest could ever come in as a sub- 
stitute for the class of transactions pro- 
posed to be allowed under his Bill. In 
the first place, a trader, if he was a pru- 
dent man, would never be willing to lend 
his money at a very high fixed rate of 
interest, while, on the other hand, a bor- 
rower, if a prudent man, would not be wil- 
ling to stipulate to pay a high fixed rate of 
interest. It was a very different thing for 
one person to say to another, “‘ Place so 
much money in my business, and you shall 
be paid in proportion to the profits; or, 
if no profits are made, you and I will share 
the burden together; and to say, “I 
will borrow a sum of money from you, and 
pay for it a high fixed rate of interest, 
whether my business yields me any profit 
or not.” It was, in point of fact, the 
possibility and the legality of such loans 
being made at a high fixed rate of interest 
that called for the change which he iow 
proposed to make. So long as the usury 
laws were in force no one could lend money 
at a high rate of interest; or, if he at- 
tempted to do so by a contrivance of some 
sort or other, as by an annuity, he was 
met with this dilemma, that either he was 
receiving a usurious rate of interest — 
which was illegal, and the contract void— 
he would not say, as Lord Mansfield did, 
that he was guilty of a crime—or that he 
was a partner, and liable to the extent 
of his whole means. But the law now 
allowed loans at a high rate of interest, 
while it prohibited those the returns of 
which varied with the profits of a busi- 
ness. It seemed to be a most unreason- 
able thing to permit the more usurious 
and prohibit the less usurious bargain in 
such cases. How were creditors treated 
in such cases? Suppose a trader, who 
had not sufficient capital to carry on his 
business, borrowed two large sums of 
money—one at a fixed rate of 15 or 20 
per cent., and the other at rates varying 
with his profits—and became a bankrupt. 
The two gentlemen who lent him the money 
would meet him in the Bankruptey Court, 
when the one who had lent at a fixed rate 
of interest would be accosted by the Bank- 
ruptcy Judge in some such terms as these: 
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—“‘ You are the cause of this man’s break- 
ing down; you have sweated the concern 
for your own advantage, for all the profits 
of the business have been swallowed up 
by your usurious bargain; you are an ex- 
tortioner and an usurer—but I must allow 
you to claim on the bankrupt’s estate, and 
to share with the other creditors. But, in 
the case of the man who lent his money, 
taking his chance as to loss or profit in 
the business, according as it paid or not, 
the Judge would say :—‘‘ You made a 
fair bargain—nothing seems more reason- 
able than your arrangement with the bank- 
rupt—but I must tell you that by law you 
are @ partner; you are not a creditor, and 
you cannot share in the estate; on the con- 
trary, I hold you liable to the whole extent 
of your means.”” Nothing could be more 
contradictory or unjust than that these 
two persons should be treated in such a 
different way; but that was nevertheless 
the effect of the law as it now stood. This 
change of the law, then, must follow, he 
contended, as a necessary consequence of 
the recent repeal of the usury laws. He 
could not help thinking that the change 
would be productive of considerable social 
advantages to the country. The origin 
of the law could be traced to the un- 
willingness of noble families in the Italian 
States to have it known that they were 
engaged in trade, and who intrusted their 
money to large mercantile houses for 
trading purposes; and he anticipated that 
in the course of some little time the gentry 
of England would not be indisposed, if 
the risk now attached to it were dimin- 
ished, to advance money, in the same way, 
to carry on trade. One of the evils that 
afflicted the country was the want of occu- 
pation for the gentry class, and this was 
one source of the outcry for administrative 
reform, for the sons of the gentry crowded 
into the professions and public employ- 
ments, while there was a gulf between the 
gentry and the trading class. He thought 
that if the former were encouraged to in- 
vest a portion of their means in trade, with 
a view of providing an occupation and a 
livelihood for some of their children in 
business, it would be found in the long 
run of considerable social advantage, not 
only to themselves, but also to the country. 
So much for the law of partnership. He 
would now come to the question of Joint- 
stock Companies. He had already stated, 
that there was more than a technical dis- 
tinction between Joint-stock Companies 
and private partnerships. The sbares in 
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a Company were transferable at the will of 
the holder, in a partnership it was other- 
wise. A Joint-stock Company was a part- 
nership with a large number of members, 
ordinarily carried on under a deed of set- 
tlement, by a body of chosen directors, 
the shareholders having no voice in the 
management of the Company except at 
stated meetings. The bond of union in 
Joint-stock Companies was different from 
that which existed in private partnerships. 
In the latter the bond of union was per- 
sonal knowledge and mutual confidence, 
so much so that a partnership ceased by 
the death or the bankruptcy of one of its 
members, but in a Joint-stock Company 
there was nothing of the kind; a man 
might be a partner to-day and not to- 
morrow, and there was no mutual per- 
sonal knowledge of the members com- 
posing it. The measure before the House 
exempted from its operation Banks and 
Insurance Companies. With reference to 
Banks, there were obvious general rea- 
sons why they should not be included in 
the operation of the Bill. They were re- 
gulated by a totally different statute, and 
had always been treated on a different 
footing from other branches of trading, 
and the public always regarded them in a 
different light. With respect to Insurance 
Companies, one chief reason for not includ- 
ing them was that in the contracts they 
entered into they took care to limit the 
liability of their shareholders to the funds 
of the association; but there was another 
reason, as expressed by the Select Com- 
mittee on Assurance Associations in 1853. 
They reported to the House that ‘the 
business of such Companies differed so 
much from ordinary business that it was 
advisable to repeal all the provisions of 
the Joint-stock Companies Act so far as 
they related to Assurance Societies, and 
to deal with them in a separate Act.” By 
the Act for the regulation of Joint-stock 
Companies, 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110, there was 
a definition given of what a Joint-Stock 
Company was. Under that Act a large 
number of Joint-stock Companies had been 
formed. Since 1844, when the Act pass- 
ed, no less than 914 Joint-Stock Companies 
had been completely registered for a va- 
riety of objects, and the list afforded some 
indication of the reasonable course taken 
by the public in directing their efforts to 
that class of associations in respect to 
which Joint-Stock Companies were likely to 
be most advantageous. The following was 
a classification of the completely registered 
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Companies, according to their respective 
businesses— 

“Total number completely registered to March 
$1, 1855 (still in existence, 723), 914; of which 
are—Assurance Companies, 198; Railway Com- 
panies, eighteen ; Gas Companies, 234 ; Companies 
for all other public works, forty; Mining Com- 
panies (including gold, copper, lead, and coal 
mining, and stone and slate quarrying and smelt- 
ing companies), ninety-nine ; Companies for con- 
ducting manufactures, working patent inventions, 
&c., seventy-four ; Shipping and Steam Navigation 
Companies, forty-three ; Trading Companies, four- 
teen; Companies for the use and occupation of 
land, building, loan and investment, aiding emi- 
gration, and for improving the dwellings of the 
poorer classes, fifty-eight; Companies for esta- 
blishing buildings of a public character, seventy- 
eight ; Conveyance Company, other than railway, 
seven; and miscellaneous Companies, not redu- 
cible under any of the foregoing heads, fifty-one.” 
That list showed that the Act had not been 
inoperative; but that, on the contrary, a 
large number of Joint-Stock Companies had 
come into existence under it. Now, the re- 
sult of complete registration was, that the 
Joint-Stock Company was for many purposes 
incorporated, and could sue and be sued 
against through a public officer ; it could 
hold land, and had other characteristics 
of a corporation; but with respect to the 
grand characteristic of a corporation — 
namely, the limited liability of the share- 
holders—there was an express provision 
in the Act that the shareholders should be 
liable for the debts of the Company, and 
should continue liable for three years after 
they had ceased to be shareholders. That 
provision of the law with respect to Joint- 
stock Companies was a subject of com- 
plaint. It was alleged, and, he thought, 
with justice, that the law was injurious 
to the Companies which were already 
formed, and that it deterred men of pru- 
dence and capital from embarking in such 
concerns. The law by its existence ad- 
mitted that, for certain purposes, Joint- 
stock Companies were reasonable and pro- 
per associations ; and yet the law was such 
as to deter from entering into them that 
very class of persons who of all others it was 
most desirable should join them—namely, 
men with large means and with the judg- 
ment enabling them to know what they were 
about, and who were, therefore, the most 
likely to carry the undertaking to a suc- 
cessful result. Not only was it an objec- 
tion that prudent and wealthy men were 
deterred from entering into Joint-stock 
Companies by this law of unlimited liability, 
but it was also an objection that, in conse- 
quence of that law, the reckless, thought- 
less, and extravagant were the parties into 
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whose hands the concerns of those Com- 
panies too often fell. The law of unlimited 
liability, while having that effect, likewise 
gave to those concerns a very factitious 
and unjust credit. The foundation of the 
eredit of Joint-stock Companies should be 
the mode in which the business was con- 
ducted and the objects for which the Com- 
panies were carried on, and if the atten- 
tion of the public were diverted from that 
true indication of credit to a false indica- 
tion of credit—namely, the whole fortune 
of the shareholders massed together—the 
public were tempted to give, and were 
found in practice to give, to the Companies 
an unfair and undue amount of credit. The 
injurious effect of the law of unlimited 
liability was not only felt by the Companies 
already in existence, but the law also ope- 
rated in entirely preventing the formation 
of other Companies. There were a num- 
ber of concerns which required for their 
success the association of persons of large 
means, experience, and judgment, and if 
such persons did not join them the under- 
takings fell to the ground. Mr. Baker, a 
London solicitor, stated— 

“T have seen so many instances where the in- 
ability to constitute a partnership with limited 
liability has prevented the carrying out of really 
boné fide and beneficial undertakings that I am 
quite convinced the present law is not merely 
theoretically but practically an incubus on ge- 
nerai commercial enterprise. You cannot induce 
a merchant of good standing in the city to enter 
into a joint-stock trading partnership, because he 
fears the unlimited responsibility. The first ques- 
tion put to a solicitor of a Joint-stock Company by 
the best men proposed as directors invariably re- 
lates to the extent of their liability, and when 
they are told it is unlimited they withdraw. But 
these same men are at the same time quite con- 
vinced of the soundness of the undertaking, and 
disposed to embark in it considerable sums, They 
are the very men ofall others whose prudence and 
judgment would be invaluable in conducting such 
adventures, and they are wholly debarred from 
joining them by the existing law.” 

What was the practical effect of prohibiting, 
by the operation of the law, the formation 
of this class of Joint-stock Companies in 
this country? The consequence was that 
the persons who were determined to have 
them would still have recourse to such 
associations if the inducement was sufli- 
ciently tempting ; but, instead of establish- 
ing Joint-stock Companies in England, they 
went abroad and, forming Companies there, 
carried on the business at home. So, 
while professing to be foreign Companies, 
they were really English Companies, sub- 
jecting themselves to all the other inconve- 
niences of being domiciled abroad, in order 
M 
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to have the advantage of limited liabilityg| and in a Joint-stock Company although at 
Upon this point he would again quote the | a given time a shareholder might have the 
evidence of Mr. Baker. That gentleman | fullest confidence in the directors, yet the 
said— | next day a new set might be put in, of 
whom the shareholder, who would be bound 
that Companies are frequently constituted in Paris | to the extent of his whole fortune by their 
and the United States in order that they may | acts, knew nothing. The advantages of 
obtain the security which in this respect the laws | Joint-stock Companies were admitted by 
of those countries afford. When these Companies | the Registration Act, to which he had pre- 


are formed in Paris, they pay a heavy duty to the! |: ae 
French Government. The duty assessed upon viously referred, and the number of Com 


one Company of which my firm were the solicitors | panies with the privilege of limited liability 
amounted to 7501. 
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“So great is the demand for limited liability 


In that instance we made a| conferred on them specially by Parliament 
composition with the French Government by which | was an admission also of the advantage of 
an annual sum was paid instead; but we should | that system. The following was a list of 


have paid the larger sum without hesitation as the 8 : Bae 
purchase-money of the law of partnership en com- | the . Companies 5 incorporated with limited 
mandite, if the Government had made it a sine| liability by private Act of Parliament 
qua non. Besides this duty upon the capital, | during the last five years: — Railways, 
there are Customs’ duties paid to the French Go- | seventy-six ; harbours, piers, docks, bridges 
vernment on the importation of the shares to be | and canals eleven; gas, ten; water, twenty- 
stamped in Paris, stamp duties on the acte sociale | ae pi ‘Il ‘g cht eS tape: 1. 136 
constituting the company, the hire of offices in | two; miscellaneous, seventeen ; total, ; 
France, and the salary of a gerant there, who Now, he would ask what was the reason 
gives a power of attorney to some one in England, | on which they justified the concession of 
and himself does nothing but live in the offices and | 











receive any communications from the Govern- | 
ment. All this expense is incurred simply to get | 
the benefit of the French law of limited liability, | 
and it amounts generally to 400/. or 5002. a year. | 
I have reason to believe that one Company’s ex- | 
pense incurred in Paris to obtain the benefit of | 
this law amounted to nearly 4,000/. I am within | 
the mark in saying that during the last two years | 
at least twenty Companies have been formed in | 
France solely for the same purpose. They are, 
in truth, English Companies, both as to capital 
and directors, and all this expenditure is just so 
much money taken from this country and paid to 
France as a consideration for the use of her laws. 
If the present Commission does not lead to an 
alteration in the law, the Companies formed in 
France and the United States will become more | 
numerous and soon monopolise the whole, at least 
unless the Joint-stock Registration Act be very 
considerably’ altered. There are many under- 
takings awaiting the decision before they decide 
on their constitution. I have two in my own | 
office at the present moment for working patents 
in England, which will be made French Compa- 
nies if the English law remains unaltered.” 





No statement could be more clear and con- 
vincing as to the futility of attempting, | 


‘law of unlimited liability. 
| tion could be drawn between those 


this special privilege of limited liability 
in these cases? It was, because such 
undertakings were a public advantage, and 
also because they could not be carried on 
unless limited liability was granted. But 
that was not so, for he would undertake to 
show that with regard to many of these 
cases in which they granted limited lia- 
bility, that there was no peculiar necessity 
for it, because they belonged to the very 
same class of concerns as those which, 
having no private Act, were left to the 
What distine- 
as 
Companies which came to the House for 
a Private Act, and those which were in 
operation under the Joint-stock Companies 
Act? There was no distinction between 
the two cases, and the rule that was pur- 
sued was really one of a most arbitrary 
description. He might also state that this 
matter practically rested with those who 
conducted the private business of the two 
Houses ; for, if the Chairman of Ways 





at the present time, to keep capital from | and Means in the one, and the Chairman 
engaging in those ufdertakings which | of Committees in the other House were to 
really were tempting and advantageous to | agree that the rule should be that every 
it. Thus, it was quite clear that those| Company which came for a Private Bill 
engaged in Joint-stock Companies desired , should be granted limited liability, then the 
limited liability. All men must desire, on | House of Commons and Parliament would 
embarking in a Joint-stock Company, that | find that this great change would be effect- 
their liability for the acts of the directors | ed without their having a voice in the mat- 
should be limited to the amount they staked | ter. Not only were these privileges granted 
in the concern. Joint-stock Companies, he | by Parliament, but the Board of Trade, by 
repeated, differed from private Companies, | the 7 Will. 1V. and the 1 Vict., chap. 73 
inasmuch as there did not exist in the one | —the Letters Patent Act—had the power 
as in the other the same mutual know-| of determining the liability of share- 
ledge and confidence among the partners, | holders, He found that from the time 
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of the passing of those Acts, 204 appli- 
cations had been made to the Board of 
Trade for public charters, and that 113 
of them were granted. Why was such 
a power granted to the Board of Trade ? 
They affected to lay down a rule, and 
said that they would not give a charter 
with limited liability unless the undertaking 
was advantageous to the public, or, from 
the extent of capital required, and other 
circumstances, could not be accomplished 
by private enterprise. But how could the 
Board of Trade determine such cases, or 
arrive at a sound conclusion with respect to 
them? By leaving the decision of these 
cases with the Board of Trade, Parliament 
cast upon it a duty which it was not com- 
petent to perform. The true test as to 
whether these undertakings were of public 
advantage was their success or non-success. 
If it was right to grant these privileges in 
the cases to which he had alluded, it was 
also right to grant them generally, and 
they ought not to draw the distinctions 
which they did, or intrust so odious a 
power to the Board of Trade as to allow 
limited liability to be granted or not, ac- 
cording to the caprice of those who hap- 
pened to be at the head of the department. 
He had no doubt that those privileges 
ought to be granted generally; for, sup- 
posing those parties who argued against 
Joint-stock Companies had had their own 
way, or that Parliament had never granted 
limited liability, or that the Board of Trade 
had not been intrusted with the power, or had 
refused in all cases to grant it, what would 
have become of those vast works which 
were the glory and the honour of the pre- 
sent time? What would have become of the 
285,000,000/. advanced on railways—of 
the enormous sum contributed for the ecom- 
pletion of docks—or of the immense sums 
expended on canals? All these works had 
arisen under the advantageous system of 
limited liability, and who could say, if the 
system was more generally extended, and 
the present restrictions removed, what 
further advantages might not accrue to the 
country from this system? He believed 
that they ought to grant that privilege 
generally ; and all they had to do was to 
take care, that those who trusted the 
various Companies should not turn round 
upon them and say that they had been 
deceived, with reference to the contracts 
which were undertaken. If they effected 


that they would make a very great im- 
provement in the present state of the law. 
The principle of limited liability was at 
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present in existence with regard to one 
class of useful enterprises—he alluded to 
the mines of Devonshire and Cornwall. It 
had been decided in the Courts of Com- 
mon Law that the directors of those 
Mining Companies had not the power of 
binding the shareholders by the engage- 
ments which were made for the Company. 
The proposal which he had laid before the 
House was simply that such Companies as 
chose to carry on concerns on that basis, 
and to give notice to the public that they 
did so, should be allowed to trade under 
limited liability. Many objections had been 
raised to the proposed plan. It was alleged 
that it would encourage fraud, and an hon. 
Friend had told him that the present Bill 
was a Bill for promoting swindling. He 
thought that a great deal of misapprehen- 
sion existed in the public mind with reference 
to fraud. One of the great objects of the 
law was to prevent fraud in the dealings 
between man and man; but it was the 
duty of the Legislature to prevent fraud, 
not by prohibiting a class of transactions, 
many of which were honest and advanta- 
geous to the public and the parties con- 
cerned, but by taking care that fraud, 
wherever it existed, should be detected and 
punished. The misapprehension that 
existed with regard to the extent of fraud 
committed was owing to this—that the 
cases of fraud were those which came pro- 
minently before the public, who did not take 
into account the enormous mass of fair 
and honest transactions that took place in 
the ordinary business of life, and of which 
they never heard. If they argued the 
question on the ground whether limited or 
unlimited liability was most likely to lead 
to fraud, he could but observe that a great 
number of cases of fraud which arose were 
in those Companies which were conducted 
on the principle of unlimited liability, and 
he thought that it would be quite as fair to 
argue from the unfortunate case which had 
lately occurred in the City and other similar 
cases, that the Legislature ought to put a 
stop to those transactions conducted on the 
unlimited liability principle, as it would be 
to say, that, because cases of fraud arose 
where limited liability was granted, that 
that system ought not to be permitted. 
Another objection raised against J oint-stock 
Companies was that they encouraged specu- 
lation. Now the word speculation had two 
very different meanings, according to the 
sense in which it was used. In one sense 
in meant that spirit of enterprise and pro- 
gress which had made the people of this 
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country what they now were: but in its 
bad sense it meant rash and imprudent 
undertakings, which ought never to have 
been commenced, or which had been im- 
properly carried out. He did not think 
it was his duty as a legislator to prevent 
imprudence in commercial undertakings. 
The real preventive against imprudence 
was the loss which it entailed on the 
imprudent man; no security against it 
was so great as the punishment which the 
imprudent man brought on himself by com- 
mitting it. It was almost impossible to 
say beforehand whether any particular 
scheme was rash or not, for an imprudent 
undertaking, when conducted by a person 
who had a great genius for business, might 
be brought to a successful result, while, 
on the other hand, an apparently prudent 
undertaking might be so improperly con- 
ducted as to end in failure. But at the 
bottom of all these arguments as to the 
prevention of fraud and speculation, was 
the notion that people ought to be pro- 
tected from the consequences of their own 
conduct, that shareholders and creditors of 
Joint-stock Companies ought to be protect- 
ed from their own imprudence in having 
joined in and given credit to unsuccessful 
undertakings. He thought that the best 
mode of securing the interests of share- 
holders and creditors, was to call on them 
to protect themselves, for that he believed, 
in the long run, would be found to be the 
most effective means of protection. Joint- 
stock Companies were not the causes, but 
merely the symptoms of speculation, they 
were the results of those accumulations of 
capital which occasionally took place here 
as in other countries. Numbers of Joint- 
stock Companies had, no doubt, been es- 
tablished at all the great eras of specu- 
lation. In 1824-25 an enormous amount 
of speculation took place. The number 
of schemes started at that time was 160, 
and 160,000,000/. of capital was pro- 
posed to be raised. The amount actu- 
ally raised was 27,417,900/., almost the 
whole of which was lost. In 1836 there 
were 300 Companies established, which 
proposed to raise a capital of 135,000,000/. 
Then there was the great railway mania 
of 1845-6. He believed, however, that if 
there had not been the opportunity of spe- 
culation in those joint-stock schemes, the 
disposition to gamble would have found 
vent in other directions, and that those 
schemes were not, therefore, the causes, 
but the consequences, of speculation. But 
if they had a tendency to favour specula- 
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tion, now, when there was so little disposi- 
tion to enter into speculation, was the time 
of all others, when a measure of the nature 
of the Bill he had introduced could be safely 
passed. There was only one other argu- 
ment against the proposed change to which 
he desired to call attention, and that argu- 
ment was only important in consequence 
of its having been put forward by the Com- 
missioners, who, in their Report—which, 
with all due respect to them, he thought 
was a very meagre and unsatisfactory one, 
said— 

“ Further, it appears to your Majesty’s Com- 
missioners that the benefit to be acquired by the 
managing or limited partners will be at the ex- 
pense of a more than countervailing amount of 
injury to traders bearing the burden of unlimited 
liability, who will have to enter into competition 
with those who enjoy the protection to be given 
by the proposed law.” 


He altogether denied the inference here 
drawn by the Commissioners. If the public 
could be served cheaper and better by such 
an arrangement with regard to limited lia- 
bility as was now proposed, that arrange- 
ment ought to be made, and those who 
earried on undertakings upon the principle 
of unlimited liability could have no vested 
interest in a bad state of the law on ac- 
count of the injury that would be inflicted 
on them by a change in the law. But 
whether the competition to which the Com- 
missioners referred would succeed or not, 
still remained to be seen. In a large class 
of trading transactions private traders were 
sure to succeed against Joint-stock Com- 
panies, from the greater facility with which 
they could arrive at decisions and take ad- 
vantage of any turn in the market. That 
great master of economical science, Adam 
Smith, in considering that question, ob- 
served— 

“ Without a monopoly, however, a Joint-stock 
Company, it would appear from experience, can- 
not-long carry on any branch of foreign trade. 
T’o buy in one market, in order to sell with profit 
in another when there are many competitors in 
both, to watch over, not only the occasional varia- 
tions in the demand, but the much greater and 
more frequent variations in the competition or in 
the supply which that demand is likely to get 
from other people, and to suit with dexterity and 
judgment both the quantity and quality of each 
assortment of goods to all these circumstances, is 
a species of warfare of which the operations are 
continually changing, and which can scarce ever 
be conducted fully without such an unre- 
mitting exertion of vigilance and attention as 
cannot long be expected from the directors of a 
Joint-stock Company. The only trades which it 
seems possible for a Joint-stock Company to carry 
on successfully, without an exclusive privilege, 
are those of which all the operations are capable 
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of being reduced to what is called a routine, or 
to such an uniformity of method as admits of 
little or no variation.” 

He believed that the change he proposed 
would prove the wisdom of Adam Smith’s 
doctrine, and would show that in ordinary 
trading undertakingsJ oint-stock Companies 
could not compete with private traders, al- 
though there was a large class of enter- 
prise in which those Companies were the 
most likely to succeed. There ought to 
be no legal impediments in the way of 
competition. He believed that the Bill 
would effect a wise change, because he 
had confidence in the force of the objec- 
tions urged against the existing law, and 
because he was sure that they as legisla- 
tors ought not to place any dam across the 
channels in which capital was disposed to 
run. There was evidently a strong dispo- 
sition at present to embark capital in joint- 
stock undertakings, and they could not 
say, until they had made the experiment, 
what would be the result of that disposi- 
tion. If they removed all impediments 
upon commerce, provided that the con- 
tracts entered into by Companies and by 
individuals were faithfully and honestly 
fulfilled, and left people to ascertain the 
relative advantages of the different modes 
of carrying on business, they would have 
done their duty as legislators to those 
whom they represented. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. COLLIER said, the House and 
the country would be much obliged to his 
right hon. Friend for having introduced 
the Bill now under discussion, which, al- 
though by no means perfect, was an im- 
portant recognition of the principle of 
freedom of contract, which he regarded 
as a corollary to freedom of trade and 
freedom of navigation. He should address 
his observations, in the first instance, to 
the Limited Liability Bill, which he re- 
garded as far more important, and likely 
to have a far more extensive operation 
than the Partnership Bill. The first ob- 
servation which it occurred to him to make 
was, that he could have wished it had in- 
cluded a wider range of Companies. His 
right hon. Friend had said that two classes 
of Companies, namely, the Banking and 
Insurance, were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Bill, but it would be found that 
a much larger number of Companies were 
exempted. The Companies exempted were 
those to which the Joint-stock Companies 
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registered Act did not apply, and there 
were not only Banking and Insurance Com- 
panies, but schools, scientific and literary 
societies, friendly societies, loan societies, 
and, he believed, building societies, and 
mining Companies conducted under the 
cost-book system. The exemptions from 
the Bili were very considerable, and he 
should be inclined to move a clause to the 
effect that these Companies should be in- 
cluded, because it seemed to him that if 
the principle were good as far as it went, 
it should be extended further. In the 
next place, the Bill only comprised Com- 
panies with a capital of 20,000/., and 
shares of the value of 251. each; but 
his right hon. Friend would, he thought, 
have been justified, and would have taken 
a safe course, if he had comprised Com- 
panies with a capital of 10,000/. and 
shares of 101. each; for it was the 
poorer rather than the richer classes of 
the community who required a change in 
the present law. The hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) had given no- 
tice of his intention to move the introduc- 
tion of a clause to that effect, and if he 
did make the proposition, he (Mr. Collier) 
would support it; if not, he would move 
the introduction of a clause himself. It 
might be asked why they should hesitate 
to apply the principle of this Bill, if it were 
good, to all Companies, whatever the num- 
ber of shareholders or the capital they sub- 
scribed? Arguing the matter upon ab- 
stract principle, he would confess that it 
was difficult to draw the line; nor, as far 
as he (Mr. Collier) was concerned, did he 
shrink from following the principle to all 
its consequences, at the same time, he 
was not prepared to blame his right lon. 
Friend for, in the first instance at least, li- 
miting the operation of the measure to Com- 
panies formed upon what might be termed 
the Joint-stock Company type, as distin- 
guished from that of the ordinary partner- 
ship. He should proceed to make one or 
two observations on the second Bill, which 
applied to partnerships of all descriptions, 
without reference to the number of share- 
holders or amount of capital. By the first 
provision it was directed that the loan 
should be registered, and also the name of 
the lender, but if there was any mistake 
or omission in the registry, the lender in- 
curred the penalty of unlimited liability. 
It was also provided that the claim of the 
lender should be postponed until the claims 
of the other creditors were satisfied. There 
could be no objection to persons contract- 
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ing on that footing if they pleased, but it 
seemed to him that persons lending on 
these terms were in some respects in so 
much less advantageous a position than 
those who lent their money at a fixed in- 
terest, that the Bill was not likely to have 
a very extensive operation. His right hon. 
Friend would have done better to adopt 
the provisions applicable to this part of 
the subject of the French socicté en com- 
mandite, the parties to which were not 
required to register the names of the lend- 
ers, but only an extract from the deed of 
partnership, stating that it was a limited 
partnership, and that a certain amount had 
been borrowed. He would beg to read a 
statement of the law of France applicable 
to those societies by M. Troplong, Presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeal of Paris. It 
showed that the extract from the deed of 
partnership need not contain the names of 
the special partners. It was sufficient if it 
designated the amount of capital (valeurs) 
contributed, or to be contributed, by them. 
M. Troplong says— 

“The reason of this provision is very simple. 

Special partners are not indefinitely responsi- 
ble, They risk nothing but a certain amount of 
capital, and are not liable beyond it. It thence 
becomes useless to present their names to the 
gaze of third persons; frequently, indeed, such 
needless exposure would have kept capital out of 
limited partnerships, for many fathers of families, 
magistrates, functionaries, freeholders, and pro- 
fessional men only go into them on the faith of 
this condition—not to be published. Further, the 
extract need not designate the capital introduced 
by the general partners. Their property, if they 
possess any, adds nothing to the material strength 
( forces) which the general partners offer the pub- 
lic by way of guarantee ; inasmuch as such pro- 
perty is, under the general law, already a pledge 
to the public for their indefinite liability. . . . 
The Code of Commerce perceived the danger of 
too much clandestinity in the construction of 
these associations, and its measures to prevent it 
were wise and energetic. A plan at once simple 
and thorough, though unthought of before the 
code, was adopted in it, which harmonises the 
publicity required by credit with the secrecy due 
to the consideration of persons. That is, the 
capital of the limited partners shall be known, as 
a pledge to the public, but their persons shall be 
kept out of view ; and the general partners, who 
have assumed indefinite and entire responsibility, 
shall alone figure in the published extract.” 
The French did not visit with unlimited 
liability special partners with respect to 
whom there had been defective registra- 
tion, but made *“ nullity of partnership ”’ 
a consequence of failure to register. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he proposed to 
make a change in that respect—that de- 
fective registration should not expose the 
party to unlimited liability. 

Mr. Collier 
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Mr. COLLIER said, he was glad to 
hear that his right hon. Friend proposed 
to make that alteration. He would wish, 
further, to point out that there was this 
difference between partnerships contem- 
plated by the Bill and the sociétés en com- 
mandite. In France the shares were trans- 
ferable, under the Bill they were not. He 
was for holding up the French system as 
perfect, at the same time there were some 
of its features which he thought his right 
hon. Friend would have done well to have 
copied somewhat more closely. The Ame- 
ricans had adopted the French system, but 
subject to many restrictions, such as were 
in the Bill. In fact, the plan proposed by 
his right hon. Friend was more in accord- 
ance with the American than with the 
French system. Mr. Troubat, a distin- 
guished writer upon American commercial 
law, asked the lawgivers on that side of 
the Atlantic— 

“To deliberate whether they have not so fet- 
tered the system as to render it practically dan- 
gerous to embark therein? Why so much rigour 
against special partners here? Or, rather, why 
so very much more than in France? To the eye 
of the author of this work every statute of limited 
partnership in this country is framed as if capi- 
talists were exceptions from the mass of citizens, 
and were viewed as a band of rogues who would 
lose no opportunity to take advantage of the 
community, or to defraud the law. According to 
the scale of penal sanctions that is meted out to 
special partners, dormant partners at common 
law ought to be viewed in theory as pickpockets, 
and, when discovered (from the mere rarity and 
difficulty of discovery), be prosecuted as such, 
and their gains snatched from them as unholy. 
If there were any warrant for this severity against 
special partners in the experience of countries 
which have tested the system for centuries, the 
plea would be different, but the reverse is the 
case.” 

Here there was high authority for saying 
that the Americans had erred in imposing 
what Mr. Proubert calls ‘ these severities ”’ 
on special partners, and his right hon. Friend 
would do well not to follow their example. 
He understood that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Belfast (Mr. Cairns) 
intended to propose that all the clauses with 
respect to registration should be struck 
out; but, in his (Mr. Collier’s) opinion, it 
was expedient that, if a man traded with 
the capital of other partners, that is to say, 
of other persons interested in the concern, 
and participating in its profits and losses, 
the fact should be announced that he was 
so trading on such capital, although as 
an element in the credit to which he was en- 
titled, though, as he had before observed, 
the names of his partners in the amount 
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of their respective contributions need not | 1853, in pursuance whereof a Commission 


necessarily be stated. 


If it were not so, | was issued by the Crown. 


He would also 


there would be great difficulty in determin- | beg to call attention to the Report of that 
ing who was a partner and who was not, | Commission, who had decided, not that a 
and much confusion would arise in courts | Bill should be introduced, but that the 


of law. To put the case clearly. 


Sup- | subject was unripe for legislation. 


They 


posing A advanced 19-20ths of the capital | were induced, in the first place, to make 
and was to take 1 9-20ths of the profits, and | the Report because they had great doubt— 
secretly managed the concern, but put for- from the evidence produced before them— 
ward B, who was the only person known | of the success of the measure in the two 


to the public, would it not be hard that 
the creditors wko had trusted B upon the 
appearance he made with A’s capital should 
have no remedy against A? and would it 
not be still harder that A should be able 
to come in pari passu with the other 
creditors? For along time there was no 
registration in France, but it was found to 
lead to great inconvenience, and, therefore, 
in the Code de Commerce the system of 
registration was established which he re- 
commended the hon. Gentleman to adopt. 
He felt it was extremely desirable that the 
Bill should pass in the present Session, 
and therefore took the liberty of recom- 
mending the friends of limited liability, 
who desired to go further than the pro- 
visions of the Bill to abstain from mov- 
ing more clauses and amendments than 
seemed absolutely necessary, lest they 
should ineur the risk of its falling into 
that limbo to which the Testamentary and 
other Bills had already been, and many 
more Bills would shortly be, consigned. 
It was most desirable to pass the Bill, in 
order that the important principle should 
be recognised by Parliament, that _per- 
sons had the right to limit their liability 
without special Acts of Parliament or the 
special favour of the Board of Trade. 
The greatest undertakings of which the 
country could boast were the result of 
limited liability. He believed its general 
recognition would be the means of opening 
new and profitable channels for the invest- 
ment of capital and the employment of in- 
dustry—new roads to success for the active 
and enterprising—new facilities for slipping 
the right men into the right places, that it 
would tend to bridge over the gulf which 
divided capital and labour, the interests of 
which, seemingly antagonistic, were ever 
in unison, and would, to an extent which it 
is difficult to compute, increase the wealth 
and prosperity of the country. 

Mr. GLYN said, he would beg to call 
attention to the measures that had been 
adopted from time to time with reference 
to the subject now under discussion, up to 
the Report of the Committee appointed in 
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foreign countries where it was most in ope- 
ration, namely, in France and in America, 
It would appear from the evidence pro- 
duced before them that although it was not 
denied that a certain measure of success 
had attended those companies, yet it was 
stated that the success was not of that pa- 
ramount and decided nature which should 
lead them at once to follow the example of 
those countries. But there was another 
point that pressed upon the minds of the 
Committee, and also upon the minds of the 
persons who had acted upon the Commis- 
sion, and it was this—that before anything 
was done with regard to the alteration of 
the law of partnership and limited liability, 
it would be necessary that a great altera- 
tion should take place in the present sys- 
tem of bankruptey law. The state of their 
bankrupt law was as different as it possi- 
bly could be from the law in France, and 
it might be difficult to assimilate them, 
knowing as they did how much the feelings 
of the people in this country were opposed 
to the introduction of stringent measures, 
or any of the means by which it was deem- 
ed necessary to carry out the law as it ex- 
isted in France. He would also ask whe- 
ther the examples of France and America 
were in reality analogous examples? When 
the law was introduced into France the 
commercial character in that country was 
at such a low ebb that no person would as- 
sume commercial responsibility of any kind, 
and therefore it was necessary to use every 
possible effort to induce capital to come 


into the service of partnerships. What 
was the case in America? In America 
the case was exactly the reverse. There 


the commercial character stood high; but 
commercial capital was required, and they 
did everything they could to induce capital 
to come into play there. But he appeal- 
ed to any Member in that House whether 
there ever had been a want of capital to 
carry out legitimate measures of commerce 
in that country? He would admit, how- 
ever, that the law respecting joint-stock 
companies required reform, and upon that 
ground he was willing to vote for the Bill 
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of his right hon. Friend. Many of the 
witnesses who had been examined on the 
subject laid down the principle that ‘‘ there 
was no sufficient reason why people should 
not be allowed to employ their capital in 
any way they pleased, provided the terms 
upon which they did so were known;” and 
certainly, with that qualification, any one 
might readily subscribe to that doctrine. 
But then it would he quite impossible to 
earry out the condition of requiring the 
terms of the partnership to be known. 
How, for instance, could it be applied in 
its entirety to bills of exchange passing 
from hand to hand by endorsement ?—a 
class of instruments forming a great part 
of the circulation of a country like Eng- 
land. The Bill was, therefore, objection- 
able, because it provided no adequate se- 
curity in those respects; and it would open 
the door to fraud to the greatest possible 
degree by allowing persons to carry on en- 
gagements, under-the idea of a registered 
capital, after that capital had long been 
withdrawn from the concern. Undoubtedly 
the system of granting charters through 
the Board of Trade to Joint-stock Compa- 
nies demanded alteration ; but let not the 
House for that reason hurry into rash 
legislation upon mere abstract principles, 
especially when the question was one in- 
volving the commercial character and cre- 
dit of the country. The measure could 
not be fairly taken as an instalment of im- 
provement, because it began at the wrong 
end, and would destroy the security essen- 
tial in all business transactions, while, on 
the other hand, it would also tend to alien- 
ate the support of many who were favour- 
able to the proper adjustment of the ques- 
tion at a legitimate opportunity. If his 
right hon. Friend would carry out in his 
new Bill the provision that the terms of 
the contract should always be known, he 
woula willingly subscribe to the doctrine 
of Mr. Mill; but that was a perfect im- 
possibility. His right hon. Friend seemed 
to wish to legislate on partnership as if all 
the rest of the world were as honest as he 
would wish them to be, but his conviction 
was that the measure would open the door 
for fraud to the greatest possible extent. 
Let them not be in too great a hurry to 
legislate on a subject on which so much 
of the commercial character of the coun- 
try depended. The Bills could not be ma- 


tured during the present Session, and the 
only effect must be to prejudice many who 
were favourably disposed to a change in 
the law. 


Mr. Glyn 
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Mr. MALINS said, he would beg to 


express his thanks to the Government for 
introducing the measures now under the 
consideration of the House, for he could 
not but think that, after the subject had 
been undergoing examination before Com- 
mittees and Commissions for the last twen- 
ty-one years, it was at length fully ripe 
for legislation. The law of partnership 
which prevailed in the United Kingdom 
was a disgrace to any civilised community. 
They were not now about to deal with 
partnerships in which A and B carried on 
business in their joint names, and were, of 
course, both liable for the debts of the 
concern to the fullest extent; but with 
partnerships in which A conducted the 
business in his own name, and had B for a 
dormant partner. The principle of the law, 
that every man who had a share of the 
profits should also bear a share of the 
losses, had been pushed to an unreasonable 
extent, and made the dormant partner, 
who might have joined A only the day 
before his failure and taken but 201. out 
of the profits, liable to the last farthing 
of his fortune for the whole of A’s debts. 
The injustice of this was put in a very 
forcible manner by Mr. Bramwell, one of 
the Commissioners who inquired into the 
subject, and whose opinion was entitled to 
the greatest weight. That Gentleman, in 
his Report, stated— 


“T take the case of a dormant partner as an 
example:—A has entered into partnership with 
B; he has bargained that B shall not pledge his 
credit ; he has agreed to find certain capital ; he 
has performed his engagement faithfully. C has 
sold goods to B; B’s fraud, folly, or misfortune 
makes him insolvent. The existence of the part- 
nership is discovered, and A is called on by C, 
who had never beard of him and never trusted 
him, to pay. This claim is, in my judgment, 
inconsistent with common sense and common 
honesty.” 


It was to remedy this hardship that it was - 
now proposed to alter the law. The extent 
to which one partner could pledge the cre- 
dit of the rest was already limited in the 
case of the Cornish mines, conducted on 
the cost-book principle, which was a species 
of limited liability, where the directors 
could not bind the other partners by draw- 
ing bills of exchange or borrowing money. 
The Bill provided the requisite security to 
those who might have dealings with a firm 
carrying on business under limited liability 
by requiring notice to be publicly given 
that their partnership was based on that 
principle. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last asked, in regard to bills of exchange, 
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how limited liability would apply to them ? 
But a man usually took a bill of exchange 
from his knowledge of the party who en- 
dorsed it, or of the person from whom he 
immediately received it; and, if he knew 
them, he would also know the extent of 
their liability. On the other hand, if he 
did not even know so much as their names, 
he would have no right to complain that 
he did not know the extent of their lia- 
bility. Under the proposed Bill notice 
would be given that if ‘‘ Smith and Co.” 
endorsed a bill, it must be taken as 
‘‘Smith and Co. with limited liability ;” 
and, therefore, that fact would be distinctly 
understood by the acceptor, and every 
other party interested. [‘‘No.’’] Well, 
then, if that notice was not given, then 
they could provide that it should be by 
amending the Bill when it got into Com- 
mittee. It was a case of common occur- 
rence that a loan was made to an individual 
member of a partnership firm, and for 
which the lender received as security a bill 
of exchange or a promissory note of the 
firm. It did not follow that the lender 
thereby acquired the liability of all the 
firm. If a jury in a court, or a Judge in 
equity, should be of opinion that the cir- 
cumstances under which the money was 
borrowed amounted to a notice to the 
lender that he was dealing with the indi- 
vidual partner, and not with the firm, the 
law was, that the lender had not obtained 
the legal liability of the firm, but only 
that of the individual partner. The only 
difficulty that could arise in such a case 
was the question whether the lender had 
notice or not? The law in fact affirmed 
the principle of limited liability ; but the 
difficulty in practice was the necessary 
notice in each case. It was to make this 
notice general by Act of Parliament, when 
limited liability was the principle that the 
Bills before the House were addressed. It 
was said there were dishonest debtors ; but 
it had also been said there were dishonest 
creditors. Mr. Bramwell said so in his 
Report, and he added that limited liability 
would have the effect of rendering them 
less dishonest than they were empowered 
to be under the present law. Under the 
provisions of the Bill goods would be. de- 
livered or money lent, with distinct notice 
where the liability was intended to be li- 
mited. It was to enact that it should not 
be necessary in every individual transaction 
to give notice, but that there should be a 
general law enacting that a partnership did 
not necessarily involve an unlimited liabi- 
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lity; but that it might be either unlimited 
or limited, and, if limited, that then notice 
should be given thereof. Could anything 
be more reasonable than such a proposi- 
tion? The Bill proposed that A might 
earry on business, and B supply the capi- 
tal. If those who dealt with A had no 
notice of B being a partner, what ground 
had they for complaint that they had not 
his liability for any credit given by them 
toA? But if they had notice of the fact 
that B supplied capital, then they would 
have whatever advantage might arise from 
the terms on which b’s liability existed. 
The present state of the law had long been 
deplored, and the proposed alteration of it 
would effect the greatest possible amend- 
ment in the commercial transactions of the 
country. What were the disadvantages 
which were apprehended would arise from 
the proposed alteration of the law? It 
was said it would encourage fraud and 
swindling; but who was to be defrauded ? 
Was it the person who sold goods or lent 
money? There could be no fraud where 
the party had notice. But these prophecies 
of ill were not new with regard to amend- 
ments in the law. He remembered that 
when it was propesed to abolish arrest on 
mesne process it was contended that it 
would ruin the commercial credit of the 
country, but he believed his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kendal (Mr. Glyn) would 
agree with him that the commercial credit 
of the country was as stable now as before 
1838, when that power of arrest on mesne 
process was taken away. It was not, 
therefore, upon any of these stringent laws 
that the stability of your commercial un- 
dertakings depended ; they would and must, 
after all, depend upon the character of 
those who were engaged in them. He did 
not agree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. Collier) that there 
should be no registration ; but he did agree 
with him that there should be due notice 
given in all cases of limited liability. It 
appeared to him that what the promoters 
of the Bills were anxious to do was, not to 
hold out inducements to traders to give 
reckless credit, but, on the contrary, to 
prevail on them to conduct their business 
with prudence and with foresight, and to 
take care that those with whom they dealt 
were worthy of credit, instead of relying 
upon the liability of a dormant partner to 
pay debts which ought never to have been 
incurred. A point was once raised before 
Lord Eldon in which the following decision 
was come to by that high legal authority— 
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“Tf you employed an agent and agreed to pay| was borrowed did not trouble themselves 


him a certain proportion of the profits of your 
business, that constituted a partnership; but if) 
you agreed to pay a clerk a sum equal to a certain 
proportion—say one-fourth of the profits—that 
did not constitute a partnership.” 

Now, ought such a state of things to exist 
in a great commercial country? His hon. 
Friend the Member for Kendal could 
scarcely maintain such anomalies in the 
law. The changes contemplated by the 
Bill were most desirable ; he had long ad- 
vocated them, and he rejoiced to see that 
there was at last a prospect of carrying 
them out. He approved also the Limited 
Liability Bill, though he was of opinion 
that its scope might be very much en- 
larged. He saw no reason why Banks and 
Insurance Offices should not be included in 
it. Insurance Offices did at present possess 
a sort of limited liability, because in every 
policy of insurance there was a provision 
that the directors signing it pledged the 
funds of the Company only, and not their 
own property; but by extending the ope- 
rations of the Bill to those Companies they 
would be enabled to avail themselves of 
the principle in a far better manner. So 
with Banks—Joint-stock Banks more espe- 
cially—he thought theré should be a pro- 
#ision for a substantially subscribod capital, 
and along with it limited liability. If it 
had not been for that principle there would 
have been few or no railroads or canals. 
If, then, these limited liabilities were 
created in such cases every day, he did not 
see why that principle should not be gene- 
rally applicable. The objection to limited 
liability rested on a morbid sensibility for 
the creditors. Why should not the cre- 
ditors be left to take care of themselves ? 
The present state of the law with regard 
to Joint-stock Banks had involved hundreds 
of families in ruin. The Australian Bank- 
ing Company, at present winding up in the 
Court of Chancery, was a notable instance. 
That bank was established in 1842 for the 
purpose of carrying on business operations 
between this country and Australia; the 
directors, shortly after its formation, de- 
ceiving themselves perhaps—certainly de- 
ceiving others—as to their position, bor- 
rowed money to the extent of 300,000/. 
The bank completely failed, and at this 
moment the process was going on of call- 
ing op the shareholders to pay up their 
last farthing to meet ihe debts of the 
bank; and probably not less than from 
100 to 150 families would be utterly ruined 
by their connection with the Company. Of 
course the parties from whom the money 
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before they lent it to inquire into the state 
and prospects of the company; they saw 
on the list of shareholders perhaps 100 
men whom they thought perfectly com- 
petent to repay them, and they lent the 
money in the full security that, if the di- 
rectors did not pay, they could pounce on 
the shareholders. But if the law of li- 
mited liability had been in operation the 
case would have been far different. The 
money lenders would have inquired into 
the condition of the company, its assets 
would have been their only security, and if 
they had not been satisfied with them, they 
would not have lent their money. In the 
same way the Newcastle Bank and the 
Monmouth and Glamorganshire Bank had 
been the ruin of hundreds of families. 
Why was it that men lent their money on 
railway debentures, or invested it in rail- 
way shares, only because, in the first case, 
they were satisfied with the position and 
the administration of the company, and, 
in the second case, because they knew that 
if they paid up the full amount of their 
shares they were liable for no more. 
Though often consulted on such matters, 
he had never in his life advised any one to 
invest in a Joint-stock Company, for he 
could not understand how any man in his 
senses could make up his mind to run the 
risk of being involved by the managers of 
such a company to the full extent of his 
fortune, however small his real stake in it 
might be. The present state of the law 
deterred prudent men of capital from em- 
barking their money in business, and who 
was it that profited by such a state of 
things? The only people who were bene- 
fitted were the great capitalists. He be- 
lieved those most opposed to a change in 
the law were those whose great capital 
gave them great power, and who feared 
that, if capital generally became more dif- 
fused, their influence would be reduced. 
Those who supported the Bills were desir- 
ous of bringing about the union of skill 
and capital, which the present law did all 
it could to keep separate. He gave his 
most cordial assent to the measures, of 
course reserving to himself the right of 
discussing details at a future stage, but he 
was quite prepared to say that he regarded 
their principle as most admirable. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought it 
was rather late in the day to be arguing 
at any great length the principle upon 
which the important Bills now under con- 
sideration were founded. If the principle 
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was not settled by public opinion, the prin- 
ciple was settled by the actual state of 
practice, and had been so for the last 
twenty years. Upto the time when Mr. 
Poulett Thomson was President of the 
Board of Trade, but more particularly at 
the time when Lord Eldon was Lord Chan- 
cellor, there was the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in inducing the Crown to exercise its 
prerogative of granting incorporations, but 
in the year 1837 an Act of Parliament 
was passed which has had a most import- 
ant practical effect in respect to Joint-stock 
Companies. He referred to the Act, which 
prescribed that before the Crown exer- 
cised its prerogative of granting incorpora- 
tions to Joint-stock Companies for trading 
purposes a reference should be made to 
the Board of Trade, and a Report from 
that Board be laid before the Crown. 
The practical effect of that measure had 
been to vest in the Board of Trade the 
power of granting or witholding charters, 
and that power had been exercised with 
liberality at some times, and with jealousy 
at others. As Member for Liverpool he 
had had an opportunity of seeing the ob- 
jectionable nature of that system, and his 
experience in the office which he lately 
held had afforded him a still better oppor- 
tunity of becoming yet more convinced of 
its extremely objectionable character. It 
was not necessary to appeal to experience, 
however, for common sense must point cut 
to every one that it was for Parliament to 
make laws, and not for individuals. If 
Parliament did all it possibly could to place 
the law on a footing which might be avail- 
able with perfect eqality to all persons, 
then the officers who carried it into effect 
were the ministers and not the dispensers 
of the law, and, no matter what the ten- 
dency of the mind of the persons holding 
office might be, the benefits of the law 
would be open to all the Queen’s subjects 
without distinction. Such being, he be- 
lieved, the almost uniform feeling of the 
House and the country, Parliament was 
compelled to pass a law upon the subject 
of limited liablity ; for if they could— 
which they could not—resist the combin- 
ing tendencies of the age—the associative 
tendencies of men to unite for great un- 
dertakings— they could not emancipate 
themselves from the further difficulty, that 
by no better title than the will of an indi- 
vidual Minister a series of great corpora- 
tions had already been established. How 
then could they refuse to other Companies 
having equal claims the same privilege 
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which had been accorded to those estab- 
lished corporations. They had deter- 
mined that they would not permit the pre- 
sent system to go on, and they were there- 
fore tied to the conclusion, that they must 
as soon as possible pass some Bill,—and 
he trusted a satisfactory Bill—upon the 
subject. Thin as the attendance in the 
House had been all the evening, and thin 
as it was then, there was probably no sub- 
ject of domestic legislation which attract- 
ed more general attention. He entirely 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kendal (Mr. Glyn) who spoke with 
such authority upon questions of this kind, 
that it was extremely important that they 
should not be led into anything precipi- 
tately and prematurely, for they were deal- 
ing with that which, although it seemed so 
simple to some, who argued it as a ques- 
tion of debate, involved the whole fortune, 
the whole substance of those who were to 
be subjected to its operation ; and he was 
inclined to hope that they might, even 
during the limited period which now re- 
mained of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, succeed in putting the Bill into such 
a shape as would enable them to enact 
a self-acting and sufficiently elastic law, 
known and understood by the ereditor and 
the debtor, and giving to the new incorpo- 
rations that which it was desired to give 
them—the exact amount of credit, and no 
more, to which from their respective cha- 
racter and capital they might be entitled. 
The real subject for them was not to enter 
into general disquisitions as to the desira- 
bility of a state of the law which should 
require unlimited liability, or which should 
admit of limited liability ; but, if they 
were to do that which was practical and 
useful, they must address themselves to 
the precise detail of the measure submit- 
ted for their consideration, and in an honest 
and earnest spirit to support the Bill in 
those particulars in which they thought it 
should be supported, or to submit to his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie) those 
Amendments which, if supported by rea- 
son, he was sure the right hon, Gentle- 
man would accede to. It was the more 
desirable they should do so, because they 
had now arrived at the second reading, 
and because this was the first opportunity 
that the House or the public had had of 
hearing the subject discussed or of know- 
ing what the Legislature proposed. The 
subject necessarily divided itself into the 
two heads into which his right hon. Friend 
had divided it in the two Bills—viz., the 
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subject of partnership, and that of Joint- 
stock Companies. That was not an arbitrary 
distinction, but one which arose from the 
nature of the question and from the cir- 
cumstances of human transactions. A 
partnership meant a number of persons 
associated, so small that they could com- 
municate with each other upon every im- 
portant transaction of the joint concern, 
and that each partner was therefore a 
party to every transaction of the partner- 
ship; while a Joint-stock Company, requir- 
ing the aid of the law for its constitution, 
was a body of persons associated for the 
same objects, but so numerous that it was 
impossible for them to communicate with 
each other ; and, therefore, it was neces- 
sary for it to have an entirely different 
organisation. It would probably be ad- 
mitted that in the circumstances of this 
country the Bill affecting Joint-stock Com- 
panies was the more important measure 
of the two. Some imputation had been 
cast upon the present state of the law, 
which it did not deserve. An hon, and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Malins) 
had stated that it was altogether dis- 
creditable to a civilised community ; but, 
nevertheless, the principle of the law 
was extremely simple, and if it were not 
possible to adopt a measure which would 
establish limited liability by an Act supple- 
mentary to the existing law, instead of by 
one which would entirely subvert that law, 
he should not be so sanguine as he was of 
a satisfactory settlement of this question. 
By the theory of the present law, indivi- 
duals might limit their liability as much 
as they pleased; but the country had 
never yet instituted any mechanism by 
which a Joint-stock Company could give a 
general notice that they elected to avail 
themselves of this privilege of the law. 
That was not a mere idea or theory, for it 
was acted upon every day by many of the 
most influential Companies in the City of 
London. The Insurance Companies all 
acted upon that law, because, from the na- 
ture of their business, it was possible for 
them to enter into a separate written con- 
tract with each of their customers; and 
there was, therefore, no difficulty in their 
applying the principle of limited liability 
to every one of their contracts. But in 
the multiform transactions of most other 
Companies it was impossible to give a 
specific notice to each customer, and there- 
fore as the law now stood, in their case the 
principle of limited liability was practi- 
cally inoperative. That was a state of 
Mr, Cardwell 
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things which they were now, he trusted, 
about to remedy, it was a very difficult 
question, and one quite sufficient to occupy 
their whole time and attention. What 
they had to do was to construct a system 
of specific notice by which every Joint- 
stock Company that desired to limit its 
liability should be able—not to give a 
separate special notice to each individual 
customer, for that had been proved to be 
impossible—but to frame a general form 
of notice which should be understood to 
operate, and which should secure to them 
all the benefits resulting from limited 
liability. The mere statement of that 
fact would prove to the House the difficul- 
ties that had to be encountered ; for it was 
obvious that a general notice—unless very 
eareful provision were made—would not 
come home to the individuels concerned, 
and they would suffer from want of percep- 
tion of the notice. The question then 
was—what form of notice would be ade- 
quate? He felt bound to make some ex- 
planation to the House on that particular 
point, because, at the very commencement 
of the Session it had been his duty to in- 
troduce a Bill on the subject which agreed 
with the Bill of his right hon. Friend in 
some respects, but presented some points 
of difference, which he hoped would meet 
with consideration, in order that the Go- 
vernment Bill might be rendered as per- 
fect as possible. In the first place, if the 
titles and official documents of the Com- 
panies included the word “ limited,”’ that 
would at least be a clear notice to persons 
dealing with them that they proposed 
some limit to their liability; and, with 
respect to negotiable paper, he would 
suggest that if acceptances or endorse- 
ments terminated with the words ‘ limited 
liability,” ample notice would be given to 
persons discounting such paper that there 
was some limitation to the credit which 
the bills demanded, Then came the ques- 
tion of fixing the quantum of the liability. 
Registration at the offices of the Joint- 
stock Companies and publication in the 
Gazette which circulated through all the 
commercial portions of the country would 
afford the greatest information; and, if 
the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Glyn) 
said they cast upon the traders of the 
country the necessity of going to look at 
the register, the answer was, that it was 
for the advantage of themselves and the 
Company that persons discounting Bills 
should know the particulars of their ex- 
penditure and income, and be enabled to 
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satisfy themselves of the position of the 
parties who rendered themselves liable. 
The name of Mr. John Stuart Mill, who 
was a man of very great eminence, and 
who had taken much interest in the sub- 
ject, carried with it such weight, that 
when they were considering changes of 
this description in the law, it might be 
well to know how far they were sustained 
by his authority. There was no point on 
which commercial men more agreed than 
in the necessity of keeping up the capital 
of a Company when once subscribed, for, if 
they dispersed the capital as soon as raised, 
they would run the risk of creating ficti- 
tious credit, and it was to avoid that diffi- 
culty that one gentleman suggested that 
the Board of Trade should audit the ac- 
counts of every Joint-stock Company in the 
kingdom ; but Mr. Mill was of opinion 
that all Joint-stock Companies, with limited 
responsibility, should have the capital on 
which they professed to carry on business 
actually paid up, or security given, and 
also that the accounts should be accessible 
to individuals, and, if needful, be published 
to the world. He remembered being pre- 
sent at a remarkable trial some years ago 
at Liverpool, relating to one of the Man- 
chester banks which had failed, and occa- 
sioned the greatest misery among a large 
number of persons. Nothing could have 
been more flourishing, however, than the 
accounts of that bank. He feared that 
any person who trusted to the published 
accounts of a bank trusted to that which 
was worse than worthless, because it could 
do nothing but mislead ; and he believed 
that any system of publishing accounts or 
of compulsory audit of Joint-stock Com- 
panies would be altogether useless, if not 
eminently mischievous. A great security, 
however, would be afforded if they follow- 
ed the course which was now taken by the 
Treasury in granting charters to Banks in 
the Colonies. A person becoming a share- 
holder might be liable for as much as 
he chose—he elected his own liability ; 
but when was the period when that 
liability should come into operation ? 
Clearly, his liability was not wanted when 
the concern was commencing, but it was 
useful when the concern met with a ca- 
tastrophe and the creditor desired his 
responsibility. Then there was another 
difficulty to be guarded against ; a share- 
holder would know when the Company was 
likely to become insolvent, and, being 
aware that he would be liable at the time 
of the catastrophe, he would make over his 
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shares and his liability with them to a man 
of straw. The existing law provided, how- 
ever, that he should continue liable on the 
amount of his shares in a secondary degree 
for a certain time after he had parted with 
his shares ; and that was a provision which 
ought to be continued, although possibly 
three years after he had parted with them 
was rather too long a period. The Bill, 
therefore, which would embody the provi- 
sions to which he (Mr. Cardwell) had re- 
ferred would enable all persons associating 
themselves in a Company to obtain limited 
liability upon complying with certain simple 
and intelligible conditions. In the first 
place, the name of the firm should indicate 
that it was a limited liability Company ; in 
the second place a published list at the 
registrar’s office and in the Gazette should 
show the quantum of liability of each 
partner; thirdly, when a Company failed to 
meet its engagements, every person should 
be liable for the amount for which he was 
entered ; and, lastly, every person should 
be liable for a limited period after he had 
parted with his shares. Instead of those 
safeguards, the proposed Bill provided that 
the capital of every Company which came 
within its operation should be of the nomi- 
nal amount of 20,000U., that the subserip- 
tion contract should be signed to the extent 
of 15,000/., and that 20 per cent. of that 
amount, or 3,000J. should be actually paid 
up. ‘There were, however, numerous ob- 
jections to those provisions. In theory there 
was this manifest objection, that it was 
not right to give a legal privilege to 
20,0002. which was refused to 19,0002. ; 
but it was not more objectionable in theory 
than he believed it would prove to be in 
practice. The object, of course, was to in- 
clude none but respectable Companies, and 
it was supposed that a capital of 20,000I. 
would insure something like respectability ; 
but he believed there were many Companies 
in rural towns for small purposes—such as 
gas works and local improvements which, 
if they raised themselves to a nominal 
capital of 20,000/., must evidently do so 
with the sole object of availing themselvés 
of the privileges of the proposed Bill, in- 
asmuch as so large a sum would never be 
required for the legitimate purposes of the 
Company. But take the case of a set of 
swindlers engaged in a fraudulent Company 
desiring to avail themselves of the benefits 
of the law at the same time that they 
evaded its provisions: all that they would 
have to do would be to sign their names at 
the registrar's office for 15,0000. ; to ob- 
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tain for a temporary purpose the sum of 
3,0001., and their object would be gained. 
Another provision of the proposed measure | sion were to go for anything, that it was 
was that when a certain amount of capital | by no means the result of universal experi- 
was lost the Company must wind up. If it} ence that the law worked well in those 
were a bond fide Company, it appeared to | countries. Mr. Slater, a gentleman of 
him that the provision was unnecessary ; | great legal as well as commercial ability, 
but if it were a fraudulent Company, seek- | had stated that it was by no means certain 
ing to evade the law, how long would it be, | that the system had worked in so satisfac- 
he asked, before they would appoint audi- | tory a manner as was generally supposed, 
tors who would show that three-fourths of | To establish a principle which in reality 
the capital had been dissipated, which | would be one of special loans without re- 
would thus occasion them to wind up? | gistration would be to enable men to play 
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working of limited liability; but he thought, 
if the evidence taken before the Commis- 
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For himself, he believed that the true | 


principle was to be found in an elastic law, 
which, fixing the liability of the individual 
at a time when the concern in general fail- 
ed to pay its debts, should tell a simple 
story to the public, and should enable: the 
public to examine the list at the registrar’s, 
to see who the persons were, and how 
much they were liable for, and, if they 
liked the names, to proceed against the 
men. He wished now to say a word with 
respect to the exemptions contained in the 
Joint-stock Companies Bill. He did not 
see why Insurance Companies should be 
exempted, seeing that they were the only 
Companies to which it was a matter of 
perfect indifference whether the Bill passed 
or not. They could do already what the 
Bill enabled them to do; and, for the sake 
of harmony in legislation, he thought that 
it was undesirable to make an exemption 
in their favour. With regard to Banks, the 
case was different. They were not under 
the control of the Board of Trade, but of 
the Treasury. It was natural, therefore, 
that his right hon. Friend should have 
exempted them, and he (Mr. Cardwell) 
thought, if the House should succeed in 
settling this Session the whole of the law 
in relation to those Joint-stock Companies 
which were under the control of the Board 
of Trade, it might be prudent to wait for 
another Session, when they would have the 
experience of the present Bill to guide 
them, before calling upon the Treasury to 
apply the same law to Banks. He now 
came to the other measure—that with re- 
gard to partnerships—which he considered 
to be of very subordinate importance to 
the one which he had just been discussing. 
The hon. and learned Member for Walling- 
ford (Mr. Malins) objected to there being a 
registration of any of those who came in 
to make privileged loans. This reminded 
him that his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bou- 
verie) had appealed to the example of 
France and America to show the salutary 
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at the game of heads, I win—+tails, you 
lose; for any man could enter a partnership 
and receive all the profits until the concern 
began to break, and could then emancipate 
himself from all liability. He would im- 
press upon the House that, when they 
were about to change the commercial law, 
and to follow the laws of countries which 
had not enjoyed such a high degree of com- 
mercial prosperity and reputation as this 
country had enjoyed, it was of the utmost 
importance to consider what was the opera- 
tion of the law in those countries, and not 
to follow it without seeing if part at least 
of it had not been matter of regret to its 
framers, and to those who adopted it. A 
reference had been made to Massachusetts, 
but, with regard to that state, Mr. Slater 
stated that limited partnership did not 
prevail there to any very considerable ex- 
tent. The hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Collier) had called the 
machinery of the Bill before the House a 
defective application of the French law ; 
but, in his opinion, instead of being a de- 
fective application, it was a decided im- 
provement, for the French law contained 
provisions with regard to bankruptcy of a 
character so severe that they could not be 
tolerated by the Legislature or by the 
feeling of the people of this country, As 
to the law of commandite, perhaps the 
House would allow him to point out what 
it originally was. It was not originally a 
law of partnership, but more resembled 
a law to regulate loans. It was originally 
introduced at the time of the Crusades by 
the commercial people on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and he believed that the 
first record of it was to be found in the 
Statutes passed for the government of 
Jerusalem. Until the year 1673 it was a 
system of loan, and then it was incorpo- 
rated into the French law, and afterwards 
found its way to Louisiana, and to some of 
the northern States of America; but it 
was in its passage through France that 
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that which was originally a system of loans 
acquired the character of a law of partner- 
ship. The House should not lose sight of 
the fact that in the French law the law of 
partnership did not stand by itself but was 
contained in the general system of law, 
and therefore, if the French law of part- 
nership were adopted in this country, to 
interpret it by the general principle of 
the law of England would be impracti- 
cable. The security to the creditor of 
the system now proposed was in the 
registration ; for if a person were allowed 
to advance money, and to say you have 
repealed your usury laws, and if I may 
lend money at an extortionate rate of 
interest, why may I not as well lend money 
to a concern at a rate of interest fluctuat- 
ing with its profits, what would be the 
consequence? Persons might advance 
money to a concern to an extent that 
would make them the chief persons in- 
terested. He would put a case to the 
House. Suppose a house in London de- 
sired to establish a speculation in some 
outport, and sent a man of straw there, 
providing him with a sum of money to en- 
able him to acquire credit in the district. 
He was aware that it was said that the 
credit of any one was derived from his mode 
of carrying on business, but the mode in 
which a man carried on his business de- 
pended upon the eapital which he had at 
command, and a person sent to any place 
in the way he had mentioned might be 
furnished with capital quite sufficient to 
enable him to acquire a large amount of 
credit. It might so happen that, in such 
a case, the London house might receive 
profits larger than the original advance, 
and if after that the concern began to fail, 
they might withdraw without incurring 
any liability ; surely the House would not 
sanction such a principle as that. In 
dealing with this question the House should 
remember that, however well various sys- 
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tems had worked in other cou” ‘::os, there 
was not in the world such a ec iaulus of 
commercial prosperity, or such comercial 
credit, as there was in England, ©: they 


should be particularly careful that, in 
breaking down the barrier between labour 
and capital, and enabling the poor and 
enterprising to better their condition, they 
did not, at the same time, by neglect of 
simple precautions, undermine the founda- 
tion of that prosperity and of that credit 
which, whatever good it might do to the 
rich, did still more for the poor, the enter- 
prising, and the industrious. 
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* Mr. E. BALL said, he considered that 
there was a broad distinction between the 
question of limited liability and that of 
amending the law of partnership. With re- 
gard to the question of limited liability, he 
would very briefly state his opinion to the 
House. Ifa project were formed to carry 
out what would require 100,000/. and 100 
persons joined together and made up that 
amount, each of those persons would only 
be entitled, in the event of the project suc- 
ceeding, to a profit upon the 1,000/. which 
he had advanced, and therefore it did not 
appear to him to be just that, in case of 
the failure of the project, he should be 
liable to lose more than the sum upon 
which only he could receive a profit. 

Mr. LOWE said, that, although the 
question had reached its twenty-first year, 
he saw many symptoms which showed that 
it was still only in its infancy, and the 
proof of that was that no hon. Gentleman 
who had yet addressed the House had ven- 
tured to follow out his own principles to 
their logical conclusion. That, however, 
was a symptom with which we were fami- 
liar in all eases. People took a principle, 





the abstract truth of which they adopted, 
| but shrank from the application of that 
| principle, introduced all manner of excep- 
| tions, and cut it down until you could not 
tell whether they most trusted or distrusted 
it. Asan instance of what he had stated 
he might refer to the speech of the right 
| hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell), which, in 
| the beginning, was very strong in favour 
of limited liability, but, at the conclusion, 
was equally strong against it, so that you 
could hardly tell on which side the right 
hon. Gentleman argued with greater co- 
gency. Now, he (Mr. Lowe) differed in 
opinion from every Gentleman who had 
addressed the House, but, though he thus 
differed from them, he should not have to 
seek for a single new argument in support 
of his views. He could enll them all from 
the speeches of those who had preceded 
him. First, as to the Partnership Bill of 
his right hon. Friend. It appeared to him 
that that was a very simple matter. The 
question as to whether a man was to be 
allowed to lend money on the terms of 
receiving profits instead of interest was 
just a simple variety of the question the 
House settled last year when it repealed 
the Usury Laws. The House had found 
out that they must leave people to settle 
for themselves what rate of interest should 
be paid, and last year they consequently 
agreed to repeal those laws. But they 
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had got into exactly the same question 
again now. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell) would not allow people to 
deal as they pleased on the footing of pro- 
fits, because, he said, to do so would be to 
open the door to all sorts of frauds. That 
was exactly what people said about the 
Usury Laws. So with his right hon. 
Friend below him (Mr. Bouverie). He 
said, that Parliament had thrown open the 
usury laws entirely, and that there could 
be no reason why a man should not also 
be allowed to deal for any sum he liked, 
provided he would only fix the amount. 
Nothing could be more reasonable or pro- 
per, and he adopted entirely that principle ; 
but where was the logic of his right hon. 
Friend when he came to apply.it? His 
right hon. Friend drew between these two 
species of contracts, which he had just 
proved to be the same, the widest possible 
distinction, leaving one as free as air, 
while he loaded the other with every kind 
of restriction. His right hon. Friend as- 
serted that it was quite a different thing 
whether you took profits or not ; and then 
there was the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Collier), who said he 
would prove the difference, but who did 
not. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, the man who dips his hands into the 
profits ought to be made liable if the con- 
cern failed ; but he ought to have gone fur- 
ther and to have said, the man who dipped 
into profits as profits, because the person 
who lent money at 50 per cent ranked 
pari passu with the other creditors if the 
concern failed, whereas a man who lent 
money on the profits, it might be only 
at 10 per cent, was postponed to all the 
other creditors. Having first proved that 
the two cases were perfectly identical, his 
right hon. Friend proceeded to make a 
distinction between them wide as the poles 
asunder, and this showed what he (Mr. 
Lowe) called the infancy of the question. 
The best that could be said of the Bill now 
before the House was, that in the form in 
which it at present existed it would not 
work at all. They ought to stand on 
some principle or other, and he thought 
they should consider this a branch of the 
usury laws and should leave private per- 
sons to deal with it as well as they could. 
With regard to the other Bill,“he was not 
going to argue the propriety of a limited 
liability in partnership ; he took that for 
granted ; but it was necessary to inquire 
on what principle they founded their adop- 
tion of limited liability. This principle he 
Mr. Lowe 
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took to be freedom of contract—that men 
might contract as they pleased, provided 
it was a contract in which each party had a 
perfect knowledge of the whole state of the 
ease. That was the principle upon which 
limited liability was based—the right of 
association and the freedom of contract. 
All they had to do, then, was to insure 
that persons should know on what grounds 
they were contracting, that they should 
have complete notice of that, and then he 
contended that people should be left to act 
as they pleased, without being fettered in 
any way. But was that principle carried 
out? Was not the Bill encumbered with 
all manner of restrictions beyond that par- 
ticular one? Why limit it to Joint-stock 
Companies, and partnerships consisting of 
twenty-five, or five, or twenty, or any num- 
ber? Why limit it to capital of any par- 
ticular amount ? Parliament did not do 
so with partnerships of unlimited liability. 
In any such case they left people to do as 
they pleased ; and why should they make 
such a restriction here? The only differ- 
ence between the two cases was that with 
regard to unlimited liability you knew that 
you had to deal with a man liable for all 
he was worth, while in the other case, the 
individual was only liable for that which 
he had guaranteed. Now, all you wanted 
to know was the sum for which persons 
professed to deal—whether it was for all 
they were worth, or merely the amount of 
their guarantee ; and, when that was 
known, the difference between the two 
kinds of lability ceased altogether. He 
did think that the Bill was not a very cre- 
ditable specimen of the manner in which 
they legislated in this country. Parlia- 
ment was always accused—perhaps with too 
much justice—of passing one law for the 
rich and another for the poor; and why 
Was it in this instance that they had a law 
which gave to the rich an enormous advan- 
tage which they withheld from the poor? 
Had any hon. Gentleman that evening 
given a shadow of a reason for conferring 
on a Joint-stock Company an advantage 
which was not given to a grocer’s shop ? 
There was no real distinction between the 
two cases. He was surprised to hear the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Collier) 
talk about their marrying labour and capi- 
tal by the adoption of the proposed Bill. 
It was exactly the fault of the measure 
that it did not attempt to do that. It cer- 
tainly favoured large applications of capi- 
tal, but the aggregation of labour and 
capital was not aimed at at all. 
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in order to meet the wishes of the public, 
the two Bills now before the House had 
been introduced. With regard to the 
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Mr. CAIRNS said, if the hon. Member 
(Mr. Lowe) were let alone, as he said he 
wished to be, he could not practically carry 
out limited liability. When Parliament first and more important of the Bills, he 
was asked to confer a benefit, it had a thought the basis of the measure was not 
right to impose such terms as it thought sufficiently broad, and that, if the right 
to be demanded by a regard to the public | hon. Gentleman persevered in the limitation 
interest. On that ground alone could the | which had been fixed with respect to the 
provisions as to registration, capital, and registration of Joint-stock Companies, he 
persons contained in the proposed Bills be would only be offering an inducement to 
justified. The object of the Bills now be- | companies, smaller than the fixed limit, to 
fore the House was to give to the mercan- | avail themselves of the provisions of the 
tile community a legislative declaration | Bill, by fraudulently establishing a limit 
that a particular process should act as a/| that would come within those provisions, 
notice with regard to all partnership con- | and then subsequently changing it. Then, 
tracts that might be entered into. If the | again, he objected to the Bill because, 
interference of the Legislature was not) though it provided that a certain amount 
required, all the discussion that had taken | of capital should be paid up on the various 
place upon the subject would be useless ; | shares, no security was given to the public, 


but if the interference of the Legislature 
was required, then it was perfectly fair for 
Parliament to impose upon, as the condi- 
tion upon which they would grant the 
benefit asked for, such terms as might be 
thought best calculated to promote the 
public interests. He believed that the 
House were almost unanimously agreed as 
to the propriety of reading the Bill a se- 
cond time, but he trusted that, after they 
had been read a second time, the Govern- 


ment would proceed with them as speedily 
as possible, in order that the larger and 
more important Bill at least might pass 


into law that Session. He knew of no 
social question so important to settle as 
that which was now brought before the 
House. A stop had virtually been put to 
the granting of charters by tle Crown on 
the advice of the Board of Trade, because it 
had been justly considered that the shades 
of difference between the cases in which a 
charter ought to be granted and the cases 
in which it ought not to be granted were so 
small, that the responsibility of deciding be- 
tween the two cases was one that ought not 
to rest upon the Board of Trade. A return 
was made last Session of the applications 
which had been made for a charter, and the 
instances in which they had been granted, 
from which it would easily be seen that 


the Board of Trade had got into great | 
confusion upon the subject. In some cases | 


in which a charter was granted there was 
no evidence that it was granted to promote 
objects of public utility, and the capital in 
several instances was of the most insignifi- 
cant and miserable description. But a 
stop having been put to the granting of a 
charter, the publie required some measure 
which migt be substituted in its place, and, 
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when a crisis came, that anything would 
be forthcoming in the shape of assets to 
answer the demands made upon the Com- 
pany. He thought that the public ought 
to have security at the time of the crisis, 
and not at the time of the formation of the 
| Company, as was recommended by the 
| right hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Card- 
well). It would be quite idle to make a 
provision for the paying up of capital, 
| because there were means innumerable by 
| which capital might have the appearance 
of being paid up when it was not really 
paid up. If the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bouverie) would consent to adopt as a 
security for the public the principle that 
when a crisis came the capital should be 
forthcoming, he would avoid many difficul- 
ties which would attend the measure as 
it stood at present. With regard to the 
second Bill, he thought that certain alter- 
ations and extensions introduced into the 
larger measure would render it altogether 
unnecessary. If, however, the second Bill 
were proceeded with, it would require some 
modification, as at present it contained 
provisions which would create considerable 
discussion and would render it almost im- 
possible to pass the measure this Session. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, though 
thinking that the measures were not found- 
ed on a sufliciently wide basis, and did not 
fully carry out their principle, yet he re- 
joiced that a step had been made in the 
advancing of a great people, and was will- 
ing to accept them as an earnest of what 
might follow. The principle of the Bill 
might be traced to the Roman law. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he was one of 
those who had taken exception to the ab- 
stract Resolution adopted by the House on 
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the subject last Session, and he had done tirely concurred with those hon. Members 
so mainly because the evidence taken be- who had said that the Bills were not con- 
fore the Commissioners and their Report, | cessions to popular clamour, for they were 
by which the House was expected to be concessions to the progress of enlighten- 
guided, at least to some extent, had been | ment upon questions of domestic, social, 
only a few days in the hands of hon. Mem- ie and political economy. They were, indeed, 
bers. The Bills had been described as a/ in perfect accordance with the real prin- 
concession to popular feeling, but he be- | ciple of the existing law, for, as they 
lieved that a majority of the commercial | | had heard from hon, Gentlemen who were 
community of the country were opposed | thoroughly conversant with the subject, 
to their principle. For his own part, he | the principle of the present law, if it were 
approved, to a great extent, the Bills, but properly carried out, would enable parties 
he thought if the right hon. Gentleman associated together to protect themselves 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade | by a limitation of liability, He thought 
would take into consideration the views | the general concurrence of opinion which 
which had been propounded by the right had been expressed by those who had taken 
hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) he | part in the debate as to the expediency of 
would meet the wishes of all parties by the principle of the Bills was highly satis- 
adopting in the present Session the Bill factory. Some hon. Gentlemen thought 
relating to limited liability, and allowing | the Bills were fenced round with too great 
the other Bill to stand over until the next | and unnecessary restrictions. Ile confessed 
Session. He must say, in justice to the | that in dealing with a subject on which 
important commercial community he had | there existed, “he trusted he might say, 
the honour to represent, that the general | without offence, great and strong preju- 
question of limited liability had been fully, | dices, the Government had surrounded the 
fairly, and openly discussed at a meeting | measures with restrictions and limitations 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, | which, in other circumstances, their own 
which, after a protracted discussion of | views might have led them to dispense 
several days, came to a decision adyerse| with. But their great object was to pass 
to the principle of the Bill by a majority | the Bills, and it was of infinite importance 
of about 200 to 100. The strongest pro- | that they should be passed into a law in 
test against the principle of the Bill that | the present Session if possible. He would 
he had seen was contained in a petition | urge upon those who thought they had not 
which had been presented to the House | gone far enough in the way of giving per- 
from the Manchester Chamber of Com-| fect freedom to trade, to coneur with the 
merce. The Bills, therefore, were not to | Government in making some sacrifice by 
be regarded as concessions to any clamour | not pushing to an extremity their just and 
on the part of the commercial interests of | theoretical opinions, for the purpose of ob- 
the country. taining a law on this subject, without any 

Mr. W. BROWN said, the discussion | further delay. They were told they ought 
had shown that the House was not in a] to be cautious, because this was a subject 
position to legislate upon the subject with- | that had oceupied the attention of Parlia- 
out a great deal of care and inquiry. He| ment for upwards of twenty years; but 
hoped this country would never lose the} surely if they had been upwards of twenty 
vantage which it possessed arising from | years without doing anything on the sub- 
the high character of its merchants, which | ject, it was now high time that they should 
they had earned by their honourable deal- | do something. He knew there were Gen- 
ings, and by their never having sought for | tlemen whose opinions were entitled to the 
a limitation of liability which should enable | greatest weight who still ciung to existing 
them to make large fortunes at the expense | prejudices on this subject ; but all improve- 
of other persons. It had been stated that} ments had been met by opposition on the 
some of the American jurists were in favour | part of persons whose station and influ- 
of the principle of limited liability, but he| ence entitled them to great deference and 
could cite the names of others who were! weight, and if no improvement was ever 
opposed to it. He hoped that if the Bills | made till everybody was unanimous in sup- 
were referred to a Committee upstairs, | porting it, he was afraid the progress of 
Amendments would be introduced which | human society would be slower than it was 
would render them less objectionable than | desirable it should be. He hoped therefore 
he now considered them to be. that the Bills would receive the attention of 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he en- | the House in Committee, and if any hon. 


Mr. Horsfall 
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Gentleman should propose improvements 
in them, or should be able to point out 
better methods of carrying out the princi- 
ple on which they were founded, the Go- 
vernment would be perfeetly ready to give 
such propositions their most deliberate at- 
tention. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) seemed 
to think that the limitation of 20,000/. 
was too great, but that was a matter of 
detail for the Committee. He must ex- 
press his satisfaction at finding that the 
general principle of the Bills was agreed 
to by so large a majority of those who had 
spoken, and that those who had express- 
ed doubts on the subject had applied those 
doubts rather to particular details than to 
the principle of the measure. It appeared 
to him that the question was one between 
free trade and the contrary, and that the 
practice of insisting on unlimited liability 
was one that had impeded the application 
of capital that might otherwise have been 
employed for the advantage of those who 
would have subscribed it, and for the im- 
provernent of the country at large. He 
anticipated therefore great advantage, both 
socially and commercially, from the passing 
into law of these measures, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE said, that 


instead of regarding the proposed measure 
as a march in advance, as the noble Lord 
seemed to think it, he looked upon it as 
a march of retrogression. No country had 
ever risen to the commercial eminence 
which that country had acquired, and that 
was not the result of limited liability, but 


quite the reverse. France had been re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade; but 
he told them that the Returns of 1852 
showed that there were 2,000 partnerships 
registered in France which had not limit- 
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lity would be, in his opinion, neither more 
nor less than to introduce a licence for 
swindling. In America, France, Italy, and 
those other countries in which the system 
prevailed, it was the uniform source of de- 
ception. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he must deny 
that the system of limited liability led to 
deception in America, and his conviction 
was, that the operation of such a measure 
as that now proposed would be extremely 
beneficial to the commerce of this country. 

Mr. J. C. EWART said, there was a 
very strong feeling in Liverpool in favour 
of limited liability, and he hoped that the 
measure would be carried through both 
Houses of Parliament during the present 
Session. 

Mr. MILES said, he had come down to 
the House determined to oppose the Limit- 
ed Liability Bill, but was reconciled to it 
by the excellent speech of the right hon. 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell), and 
by the announcement of the Amendments 
he proposed to introduce. He therefore 
trusted that full time would be given to 
| the commercial community to consider the 
| Amendments before the Bill should be dis- 
cussed in Committee. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that he only in- 
tended to commit the Bill on Monday pro 
\formd, for the purpose of introducing 
| Amendments. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, as was also the Limited 
Liabilities Bill. 





LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) 
(ADVANCES) BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 





ed liability, and that there were only 400 | CoLtoxeEL DUNNE said, that he was 
with limited liability. That, he thought, | strongly opposed to the irresponsible man- 
showed that the system of limited liability | ner in which provision was made for the 
created discredit in France. To justify | erection of lunatic asylums in Ireland, no 
his measure, the right hon. Gentleman | estimate for the construction of those es- 
should have shown that there was a defi- | tablishments being furnished in many in- 
ciency of capital to carry on the commer- | stances, previous to their erection by any 
cial interests of the country ; but he could | responsible authority. He thought also that 
not show that, the fact being quite the re- | the Government ought to appoint a Com- 
verse. Those nations that had limited lia- | mittee to inquire into that subject; and as 
bility were forced to come to this country he understood that they were not prepared 
for credit when they wished to buy the | to accede to such a proposal, he should 
goods and produce of foreign nations; and move that the House should resolve itself 
he maintained that to introduce the system into a Committee on the Bill on that day 
into the United Kingdom, would go far te | three months. 

destroy that credit which it had uniformly | Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
sustained. Indeed, to set up limited liabi- | the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Ques- 
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tion, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,’’ instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question.” 

Mr. FAGAN said, he thought the Irish 
Members had been unfairly treated with re- 
spect to the Bill now under discussion, and 
that a breach of faith had been committed 
by the Government. It was not understood 


Lunatic 


that the Committee were merely to inquire | 


into a question of technical legality, but | 
that any illegal and useless expenditure | 
should be taken into consideration by the, 
Committee, and afterwards by the Govern- 
ment. He put it to the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, whether the Bill ought to be | 


pressed, and whether a Committee of In- 
quiry ought not to be appointed ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question involved in 
the Bill was a simple and narrow one. 
Certain loans were advanced from 


the provisions of the Lunatic Asylums 
Act, and the question was, whether those 
loans should or should not be repaid ? 
Some additional grants, beyond those con- 
templated in the original Act, were made, 
and they required the publication of Or- 
ders in Council by the Irish Government. 
Those Orders in Council were not issued, 
and hence a technical irregularity which 
the Bill now before them proposed to re- 
medy. The matter was referred to a Se- 
lect Committee, fairly constituted, who ex- 
amined evidence and made their Report, 
and the present was the Bill which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Committee. The 
offer of a Commission was rejected and the 
alternative of a Committee was accepted. 
It was impossible now to suspend the pas- 
sage of the Bill, and he must therefore de- 
cline to acceed to the issuing a Commission. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
must deny the imputation sought to be 
placed upon the Irish Members by the 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that they wished to avoid the 
repayment of the loans which had been 
advanced for the purpose of lunatic asy- 


lums. He thought, however, that the pre- | 


sent opportunity should be made available 
for compelling the Government to inquire 
into the gross mismanagement and irregu- 
Jarities which had taken place by the Go- 
vernment in connection with the advance 
of these loans. 
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Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he must beg to remind the House that the 
assurance given to the Irish Members had 
been not that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee, but that the whole 
question should be referred to a Select 
Committee. He would appeal to hon. 
Members opposite, English as well as 
Trish, whether that was not the under- 
standing. Well, that being so, what 
had the Government done? They con- 
tented themselves with referring merely 
their Bill to a Committee, and “although 
they acknowledged the question at issue 
was an architectural and a legal one, they 
satisfied themselves with calling as a wit- 
| ness, not an architect, not a lawyer, but 
an inspector of lunatic asylums, Dr. John 
Nugent—an officer appointed by them- 
‘selves. He would, therefore, maintain 
that the Irish Members were justified in 
opposing the further progress of the Bill, 
'on account of the breach of faith on the 
part of the Government. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, that as 
Chairman of the Committee, he would ob- 
serve that the Committee, in conducting 
their inquiry, had only been actuated by a 
desire to do impartial justice to the people 
of Ireland, and they were totally unbiassed 
by anything that had previously taken 
place between the Government and the 
Irish Members. It was now to be regret- 
ted that the inquiry was not more exten- 
sive, but it could not have been carried 
further than the terms of the reference 
admitted. Certainly, a Committee of that 
House was not a proper tribunal for de- 
ciding architectural questions; and the 
ease of the building in which they were 
now sitting, the original estimate of the 
cost of which had already been trippled, 
was a sufficiént illustration of that fact. 
There was, however, no reason why the 
Irish Members should not be allowed to 
transact their own affairs, subject to the 
same responsibility as that which rested 
upon the representatives of other parts of 
the kingdom ; and in the particular case 
before them the same principle should be 
adopted whieh had been acied upon when 
complaints having been made in regard to 
the advances for drainage works in Ireland, 
a remission was made on account of the 
mistakes that had been committed by the 
Government officers. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he felt bound to 
justify the conduct of Irish Members with 
respect to the measure, and at the same 
| time he must contend that there had been 
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gross and shameful blundering on the part 
of those representing the Government. It 


was too much to ask an overtaxed and poor |: 


Irish county to pay for the blunders of the 
irresponsible servants of the Government. 
Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, 
that his recollection of what occurred on 
the occasion when the question respecting 
the application of the money was under 
discussion was that the whole subject 
should be referred to a Select Committee; 
not to inquire as to the legality of the ex- 
penditure, because, on that point no doubt 
seemed to be entertained that an illegality 
had been committed, but as to whether the 
money had or had not been profitably, 
though illegally applied. He should have 
thought that the best tribunal for trying 
that question would have been a Commis- 


sion, but upon the whole it was con-'! 


sidered better to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CORRY said, that he had had 
several communications with the Govern- 
ment on this subject, and it was a distinct 
understanding, to which the Government 


were parties, that the question to be in- | 
the adjournment of the debate he would 


quired into, whether it was referred to a 


Committee or to a Commission, was to be | 


whether the money had been properly 
spent or not ; and it was his opinion that 
the Government had not acted fairly to- 
wards the Irish Members in the matter. 

Mr. F. SCULLY said, he regretted 
very much the course which the Govern- 
ment had taken on the occasion. Testi- 
mony had been given from all parties that 
the understanding come to was that the 
whole subject should be made matter of 
inquiry, and he thought it hardly fair to 
insist upon the further progress of the 
Bill founded upon an inquiry so limited as 
that which had taken place before the 
Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his recollection of what 
had passed at the interview between him- 
self and the deputation of Irish Members 
on the subject was very distinct. On that 
occasion he had offered the deputation 
the alternative of a Commission or a Com- 
mittee. He remembered impressing upon 
them that a Committee would not answer 
the purpose which they had in view, inas- 
much as it would be impossible for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the architectural 
question. The Commission, however, was 
refused, and a Committee was moved for 
in the House. That Motion was carried 
without any remark being made [ Cries of 
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‘‘No,’”’]—at least so far as he was con- 
cerned. 

Cotone, GREVILLE said, he thought 
the best course for the Government to 
adopt would be to grant a Commission to 
inquire into the whole subject. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he also concurred 
in recommending that a Commission should 
be appointed. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he could confirm 
the statement of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to what 
had passed at the interview with the Irish 
Members. As to the proceedings of the 
Committee, the reason why the general 
question had not been gone into was, that 
the Committee itself had decided that the 
order of reference did not justify so ex- 
tended an inquiry. 

Mr. MACKINNON moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
would appeal to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Mackinnon) to withdraw his Amendment 
and allow some decision to be arrived at. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, if the House would consent to 


take into consideration the propriety of re- 
newing the offer he had formerly made for 
the issue of a Commission. [A cry of 
‘‘A distinct pledge.”’} If the House 
would consent to adjourn the debate for a 
week he would then be prepared to propose 
a Commission. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he could not under- 
stand the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared to say he would grant a 
Commission, then it would be satisfactory; 
but when he only said he would consider 
the matter, it was not sufficiently definite. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would be prepared to ac- 
cede to the issue of a Commission in some 
form or other before that day week, but he 
was unable at that moment to state the 
precise manner in which the Commission 
should be issued. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he would suggest 
that at that late period of the Session it 
was hopeless to expect any Report from a 
Commission which could be reduced to 
practical legislation during the present 
year, and, therefore, he thought it would 
be better to withdraw the Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought hon. Members would do well to 
accept the proposition of his right hon. 
Friend the Changellor of the Exchequer 
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who proposed to communicate with the 
Trish Members and endeavour to meet 
their wishes. If the Bill were summarily 
dismissed there would be no Commission, 
and next year, the same Bill would be re- 
introduced under, perhaps, different cir- 
cumstances. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, he would 
recommend the Irish Members to accede to 
the proposal of the Government. 

CotoneL DUNNE aaid, he did not wish 
to triumph over the Government by an 
adverse vote, and would therefore advise 
his friends to accept the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Debate adjourned till Friday next. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o’clock till Monday next. 


en eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 2, 1855. 
Minvctes.] Pusuic Birts.—1* Oath of Abjura- 
tion; Religious Worship (No. 2); Spirits (lre- 
land) Act Amendment; Victoria Government ; 
Waste Lands (Australia) Acts Repeal; New 

South Wales Government; a Tae, ng Christ 
Church (Todmorden) Marriages Validity ; Law 
of Landlord and Tenant (Ireland); School 
Grants Security for Applicatioa. 

2* Union Charges Act Continuance. 

Roya Assent.—Administration of Oaths Abroad ; 
Infants Marriage; National Gallery, &c.(Dublin.) 


DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN—HER MA- 
JESTY’S MESSAGE, 

Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, I deeply 
lament to say that since your Lordships 
adjourned on Friday, I have received in- 
telligence from the seat of war of the 
death of Lord Raglan, Commander in 
Chief of Her Majesty’s forces in the East. 
I will not on the present occasion enter 
further into this most melancholy subject, 
but will simply present to the House a 
Message from Her Majesty, which I shall 
intrust to my noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR then read 
the Message, as fullows— 


** Victoria R, 

‘Her Mavesty taking into Considera- 
tion the great and brilliant Services per- 
formed by the late FitzRoy James Henry 
Lord Raglan, Field Marshal in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army and Commander in Chief of 
Her Majesty’s Forces at the Seat of War 
in the East, in the course of the Hostilities 
which have taken place in the Crimea, and 

Viscount Palmerston 
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being desirous, in Recognition of these and 
his other distinguished Merits, to confer 
some signal Mark of Her favour upon his 
Widow Emily Harriet Lady Raglan, upon 
his Son and Successor to the Title, Rich- 
ard Henry Lord Raglan, and the next sur- 
viving Heir Male of the Body of the said 
Richard Henry Lord Raglan, recommends 
the House of Lords to concur in such 
Measures as may be necessary for the 
Accomplishment of this Purpose. 
“VR. 


Ordered—That the said Message be 
taken into Consideration Zo-morrow. 


THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS rose to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the last 
Return of the convicts to whom tickets of 
leave have been granted. The noble and 
learned Lord said, that there could be no 
doubt that the present system under which 
licences were granted to couvicts, after 
undergoing periods of imprisonment, had 
failed —a result which was in a great 
measure attributable to the fact, that the 
Government, after setting these criminals 
at liberty, took no means of keeping up a 
knowledge of the conduct of criminals so 
discharged in their future career, and did 
not know whether they returned to habits 
of honest industry or relapsed into erime. 
There had been originally a very proper 
feeling that these persons ought not, after 
their liberation, to be followed and perse- 
cuted by the police; but, on the other 
hand, the Government should have retained 
such a degree of control over them as 
would at least have enabled it to form an 
opinion as to whether the system had an- 
swered or not. On every occasion when 
Returns on this subject had been moved 
for, the Government had, however, con- 
fessed that it did not possess the means of 
furnishing to their Lordships an account 
of those ticket-of-leave convicts who had 
been again brought to trial or been con- 
victed of crime. Surely, the materials for 
returns much more perfect than those 
which had been produced might have been 
obtained without subjecting these persons 
to an amount of surveillance which would 
prevent their earning an honest livelihood 
when so disposed. Could anything be 
more easy, for instance, than to keep a 
complete register of all those convicts re- 
leased upon ticket of leave who were subse- 
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quently convicted of crime ? Without this 
they never could have a satisfactory test 
as to the working of the system. The 
probationary system to which these con- 
victs were exposed, however beneficial, 
ought to be followed up by other measures, 
as it was impossible to suppose that per- 
sons who were thus let loose upon society 
would in all cases be truly reformed ; but, 
unless a salutary watch were kept over 
them, it would be impossible to tell those 
who relapsed into crime from those who 
did not. He should also like to know the 
principle upon which these tickets of leave 
were granted :—as far as could be ascer- 
tained from the last Return they appeared 
to be granted indiscriminately. He feared 
much harm might result from the libera- 
tion of criminals in the months of Decem- 
ber and January, when the length of the 
nights, the shortness of the days, and the 
searcity of Jabour, rendered it improbable 
that they would obtain employment. He 
had previously complained of the number 
of convicts who had been released in the 
months of December and January last— 
namely, in the first month 216, and in the 
second 135, making 351 in all, who were 
turned out upon the world in the depth of 
winter, when it wa8 extremely difficult for 
even many a poor man of unimpeached 
character to obtain employment. Of those 
men so liberated he understood forty were 
housebreakers and burglars; and how was 
it likely they were to obtain an honest 
livelihood? So that at a time when it was 
difficult even for an honest man to obtain 
employment, those people, of whom so- 
ciety was at all times particularly afraid, 
were discharged because their term of pro- 
bation was at an end. Transportation, no 
doubt, could never be restored as a regular 
system; but it was deserving of censider- 
ation whether it might not be adopted with 
advantage, to a slight extent, for convicts 
of a more desperate and incorrigible cha- 
racter; while, on the other hand, for those 
who were fit to be liberated on ticket of 
leave there should be certain public works 
on which they could have employment if 
private employers would not take them 
into their service. The experiment had 
failed hitherto, and the system would pro- 
duce no end of mischief, unless it were 
earried out more efficaciously. Up to the 
30th of March, the date of the last Return, 
that was in two years and five months, 
2,700 persons had been liberated on tick- 
ets of leave, and there were then 5,382 
under sentence of transportation, This 
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was a most alarming number. Under the 
present system, a large portion of these 
would, if liberated, relapse into crime, and 
he therefore earnestly called upon the Go- 
vernment to adopt such measures as should 
render the system more efficacious. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that, con- 
sidering the great difficulties which of ne- 
cessity attended the discontinuance of the 
transportation system, he was not sur- 
prised that the noble and learned Lord 
had been able to make out a case in many 
respects apparently very alarming. He 
was disposed to think, however, that the 
noble and learned Lord had exaggerated 
the real state of the case, for on the whole 
he believed that the ticket-of-leave system 
had succeeded better than could have been 
expected. Of course, the attention of the 
public was always directed to every case 
where a ticket-of leave man was brought 
before a police court charged with a new 
offence; but they overlooked the fact that 
a large number of such persons were now 
gaining an honest livelihood. He had it 
on the authority of Colonel Jebb, that at 
least 80 or 90 per cent of the men who 
had thus been returned to society were at 
the present moment getting their living by 
their own honest exertions. It would, no 
doubt, be very desirable that the ticket-of- 
leave men should not be lost sight of ; 
but the establishment of a system of su- 
perintendence by the police, as had been 
suggested by the noble and learned Lord, 
would be attended with great difficulty. 
At present, by dividing the sum of money 
which was given to the ticket-of-leave men 
into two parts, the second of which was 
paid after some interval, and only on the 
receipt of a recommendation from the 
clergyman of the parish or from a magis- 
trate, testifying to the good behaviour of 
each man, some information was obtained 
with regard to persons so discharged; the 
chaplains of the gaols had also taken much 
pains in making inquiries on the same 
subject, and it was stated in the last re- 
port, that out of 254 men discharged from 
one prison, satisfactory replies had been 
received with regard to 189, unsatisfactory 
replies with regard to 17, and no replies 
at all in the cases of about 50. He could 
assure the noble and learned Lord that the 
suggestions which he had offered to-night 
would not be lost sight of by the Home 
Secretary, and that every effort would be 
used by the Government to administer the 
system with the greatest possible advan- 
tage. 
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Lord MELVILLE called the attention 
of the Secretary for War to the fact of a 
ticket-of-leave man having enlisted into 
one of the regiments of the line, and sug- 
gested that some means should be taken 
to prevent the recurrence of such a case. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the returns, showing that 1,500 or 1,600 
of these convicts had been released, might 
lead to the impression that, in consequence 
of the alteration of the law, that number 
had been turned loose on society ; but the 
fact was that, of that number, 1,267 were 
persons who had been sentenced only to 
seven years’ transportation, and according 
to the old system would have been let 
loose on society with this difference from 
the present system—that they would not 
have had a ticket of leave, but would have 
been absolutely discharged, and turned 
loose on society. Therefore, with regard 
to those persons there was no practical 
alteration of the law, except that through 
the ticket of leave, in case of their relaps- 
ing into crime, a power of recapture was 
afforded. Of the remainder of the 1,500 
(to speak in round numbers) 267 persons 
were sentenced to be transported for ten 
years only, a very large portion of whom 
were really not transported under the old 
system; and, in calculating the number 
turned loose on society under the new sys- 
tem, a large deduction must be made on 
that account from the numbers in the re- 
turns. Only twenty out of the 1,500 were 
persons transported for terms of years ex- 
ceeding ten years. A large portion of them 
would, probably, have been actually trans- 
ported under the old system, and might 
therefore be considered an addition to the 
number turned loose on society under the 
new system. If, then, the returns were 
analysed, it would appear that, instead of 
1,50, only about 100 additional convicts 
had been turned loose on society in conse- 
quence of the alteration of the law. 

Tue Doxe or CAMBRIDGE, referring 
to what had fallen from a noble Lord (Lord 
Melville), observed that the military ser- 
vice was a profession of honour. Of late 
years every possible means had been adopt- 
ed to raise the character of the service, 
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a most important and difficult question to 
deal with, he hoped that scme means 


would be taken to prevent ticket-of-leave 
men from getting into the service. 


ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1 agreed to, with verbal amend- 
ments. 

On Clause 2, which gives power to the 
Board of Trade to require the substitution 
of a bridge for a level crossing, 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON objected 
to powers being given to the Board of 
Trade to order a railway company to con- 
struct a bridge at any place where they 
might think fit. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the power given to the Board of Trade in 
this clause was similar to that which was 
conferred upon them in every railway bill, 
and it was dictated solely from a regard to 
the public safety. 

Some verbal alterations having been 
made in the clause, 

On the question that the clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill, 

Content 26; Not Content 22: Ma- 
jority 4. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Minvtes.] Pusuic Brrus.—1° Union of Contigu- 
ous Benefices. 
3° Dublin Carriage Acts Amendment; County 
Palatine of Lancaster Trials; Piers and Har- 
bours (Scotland). 


SUNDAY TRADING BILL—RIOT IN HYDE 
PARK. 

Viscount GODERICH: Sir, I wish to 
ask the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex whether it is his intention to pro- 
ceed with the Sunday Trading Bill ? 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR: Sir, 
in answer to the question of the noble Lord 
who has just sat down, I beg to say that 
I am in rather an awkward predicament. 


and, therefore, he should think it very | Nobody likes to be mobbed and bullied out 


unfortunate if these ticket-of-leave men | 
should in any manner be allowed to enter | 
the army. 
tween the men in the army was such, that | 
if a black sheep got among them, his bad 
influence spread throughout the regiment. 
Therefore, though admitting that this was 


|of a measure which was introduced with 
| feelings and intentions so dissimilar from 


The general intercourse be- | those which have been so industriously at- 


‘tributed to me. I hope that the House 
and the country will recollect that this is 
‘not a measure for the better observance of 
the Sabbath ; that it interfered with no 
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man’s recreation. [A cry of “ Order!’’] 
I am going to conclude with a Motion, and 
any hon. Member who pleases can answer 
me. I was saying that this is not a Bill 
for the better observance of the Sabbath, 
and that it interferes with no man’s re- 
creations or religious convictions, but that 
it was brought in for the purpose of pro- 
curing as large an amount of holiday as 
possible during one day of the week for 
the overtaxed thousands of the metropolis. 
But, considering that this is one of those 
measures which are peculiarly liable to 
misrepresentation and ridicule, and that 
that ridicule and misrepresentation have 
been most unsparingly exercised with re- 
gard to it; considering, also, the late pe- 
riod of the Session, and the formidable 
opposition I am threatened with, I think 
it would not be right to keep up the irri- | 
tation that at the present moment exists | 





| 
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has expressed his intention of yielding to 
the general wishes of the country, and to 
withdraw a Bill which 1 believe tu be most 
misehievous and pernicious, I wish to ask 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) whe- 
ther it is his intention to procure the li- 
beration of the 104 persons now in gaol 
for having assembled, I believe legally and 
properly, yesterday in Hyde Park, and also 
whether he will lay before the House a 
copy of the instructions given to the police 
on that occasion ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, I do not 
know to what the hon. Member refers when 
he speaks of my vacillation. I do not re- 
member the hon. Gentleman taking any part 
in the Committee against this Billy [Mr. 
Otway: I voted against the second read- 


ling.] In the Committee, when the dis- 


cussion took place, I expressed my opinion 
regarding several of the clauses, and I was 





for the bare chance of passing this mea- | prepared to express it again upon the sub- 
sure during the present Session of Parlia- | sequent part of the Bill if the noble Lord 
ment. I, therefore, if the House, which | had proceeded with it. With regard to 
has so cordially supported me in the pro-| this Bill I do not know that I am justly 
gress of this measure, will permit me, will chargeable with vacillation. It has already 
move that the OrJer of the Day which | been stated that this was not a Govern- 
stands for Wednesday next for the further | ment Bill, having been introduced by the 
progress of the Sunday Trading Bill be noble Lord the Member for Middlesex. 


now discharged. 

Mr. OTWAY: I beg, Sir, to congratu- | 
late the noble Lord the Member for Middle- | 
sex upon the course he has so judiciously | 
adopted ; but, while I do so, I cannot help 
expressing my sincere regret that the 


With regard to the proceedings in ques- 
tion, I was informed by the Commissioners 
of Police that several notices had been 
published in different parts of the metro- 
polis calling upon persons to assemble in 
large numbers in Hyde Park on Sunday, 





noble Lord on a former occasion, when he | with the evident intention of creating dis- 
was called upon not to go on with the Bill, turbance and disorder. Now it is the pri- 
did not conform to what appeared to be vilege of the people of this metropolis— 
the general sentiment of the House. [‘* No, | a privilege which is not enjoyed in an equal 
ro!’’] But, whether that be so or not, I degree by the inhabitants of any large 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman the | city upon the Continent—to have the free 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- | enjoyment of the parks in and about Lon- 
ment a question relative tothe proceedings don, and I do not know a more gratifying 
which took place yesterday, and which | sight than to see the people thus assembled 
believe to be attributable mainly to the for the purpose of enjoying themselves. 
vacillation of the right hon. Gentleman. | But nothing could be a greater dereliction 
The Government has entirely abdicated its from duty on the part of any person hold- 
functions as a Government in this House ing the office that I do than to allowa 
with regard to this Bill. The noble Lord | monster meeting, summoned by public ad- 
(Viscount Palmerston) has expressed him- | vertisement, to take place in one of the 
self in a most flippant manner with regard @public parks on Sunday, thus interfering 
to it, and the course taken by the right | with the right of enjoyment by all persons 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary hav-|in those parks. The police, therefore, 
ing been most vacillating and uncertain, I under my direction, issued a notice warn- 
believe that to that conduct is to be attri-|ing persons against assembling for the 
buted the tumult in Hyde Park yesterday, purpose contemplated, and a body of police 
the loss of life which I believe to have also was stationed in different parts of the 
occurred, and the incarceration of 104 of park. But it was not until the carriage 
our fellow-citizens in the gaols of this town. | road had been obstructed, and hooting 
Since the noble Lord (Lord R. Grosvenor) | and noise had taken place, which caused 
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several horses and carriages and riding 
horses to run away, to the risk of life, 
that an order was given to clear the car- 
riage road. Inthe course of the afternoon 
a good many persons were taken into cus- 
tody, and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Otway) 
asks me whether it is my intention to order 
their release. Iam told that there are not 
104 persons in custody charged with dis- 
orderly conduct, but seventy-one persons 
have been reported to me as having been 
apprehended for assaulting the police and 
for riotous conduct. The remainder be- 
long to that large class of persons always 
assembled on occasions of this kind—pick- 
pockets—and | suppose that it is not de- 
sired that any prerogative of the Crown 
should be exercised to release these persons 
from the consequences of the offences with 
which they are charged. With regard to 
other cases, they are by this time brought 
before the magistrate, and I do not think 
it necessary with regard to them to inter- 
fere with the ordinary administration of 
public justice. 

After a short discussion, in which Mr. 
T. Duncompe, Mr. Witkinson, and Mr. 
W. J. Fox instanced charges against the 
police, which were afterwards the subject 
of investigation before a Commission, 

Order for Committee discharged ; Bill 
withdrawn. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CIVIL LAW AT 
OXFORD—QUESTION. 

Lorp STANLEY aaid, a few words of 
explanation were necessary before putting 
a question of which he had given notice. 
The Regius Professorship of Civil Law at 
Oxford had been treated as almost a sine- 
cure, but there had sprung up a general 
desire on the part of the University to 
render it more efficient. With that view, 
a new statute was proposed, according to 
which the office was endowed with 3001. a 
year, subject to conditions, three of which 
were that the professor should reside six 
months in the year at the University, that 
he should give at least one course of lec- 
tures in the year, and that he should re- 
ceive classes. That statute had not passed 
but was under consideration, and there 
was a very general opinion in favour of it. 
Under those circumstances, he was given 
to understand that the office, which became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Phillimore, and 
the appointment to which was in the hands 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, had 
been, or was on the point of being, filled 
up by the appointment of Dr. Twiss, who 

Sir G. Grey 
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had a large practice at the Admiralty and 
at Doctors’ Commons. He wished, there- 
fore, to ask whether any security had been 
taken for the fulfilment of the conditions 
to which he had referred, in accordance 
with the general wishes of the University ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, when 
it became his duty to take steps for filling 
up the Regius Professorship of Civil Law 
at Oxford he was deeply impressed with 
the necessity, adverted to by the noble 
Lord, that the office should become really 
efficient, and not continue, as it had been, 
very inefficient. The name of Dr. Twiss 
was suggested to him as that of a gentle- 
man eminent in his profession by his talents 
and acquirements, and highly qualified to 
fill that appointment. He communicated 
with Dr. Twiss, and put to him to consider 
whether it would suit him, in accepting 
the office, to engage to perform all those 
local duties which might be required, either 
by any new regulations or any existing sta- 
tate. It being desirable that the appoint- 
ment should be filled up without any fur- 
ther delay, Dr, Twiss accepted it, with the 
distinct pledge on his part that if any new 
regulations should be established which 
should render the performance of his duties 
at Oxford incompatible with his avocations 
in London, he would resign the appoint- 
ment as readily as he then provisionally 
accepted it. Therefore, it so stood that 
the appointment of Dr. Twiss in no degree 
tied the hands of the University with re- 
gard to any regulations they might make 
for residence, lectures, or any other duties 
connected with the Professorship of Civil 
Law. 


DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN—HER MA- 
JESTY’S MESSAGE, 

Viscount PALMERSTON appeared at 
the Bar of the House, and, being called 
on by Mr. Speaker, announced a Message 
from Her Magesty. 

Message from Her Magesty, brought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Members 
being uncovered), as follows :— 


“Victoria R. 
‘Her Masesty, taking into considera- 
tion the great and brilliant services per- 


formed by the late Fitzroy James Henry 
Lord Raglan, Field Marshal in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army, and Commander in Chief of 
Her Majesty’s Forces at the seat of War 


in the East, in the course of the hostilities 
which have taken place in the Crimea, and 
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being desirous, in recognition of these and 
his other distinguished merits, to confer 
some signal mark of Her favour upon his 
widow, Emily Harriet Lady Raglan, upon 
his son and successor to the title, Richard 
Henry Lord Raglan, and the next sur- 
viving heir male of the body of the said 
Richard Henry Lord Raglan, recommends 
to Her faithful Commons the adoption of 
such measures as may be necessary for 
the accomplishment of that puypose. 
ed te 


Viscount PALMERSTON: I propose, 
Sir, that Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Message be taken into consideration in 
a Committee of the whole House to-mor- 
row at six o'clock. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee, 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he begged to 
move ‘* That the Bill, having been officially 
declared by the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate of Scotland to be ex- 
clusively a Presbyterian Bill, and not, as 
it stated in the title thereof, ‘ A Bill to 
provide for the Education of the People 
of Scotland,’ and that such declaration | 
having been approved by the Commit- | 
tee of Council on Education; and con- | 
sidering that all denominations of Chris- 
tians in Scotland, except Presbyterians, | 
and others would be virtually excluded | 
from partaking of the benefits intended to | 
be provided by such Bill, though they would | 
be liable to be assessed under the same ; and 
also, considering that the several bodies of 
Presbyterians are disagreed among them- 
selves as to the objects intended te be pro- 
moted by the said Bill, or mode of accom- 
plishing the same, and the restrictions aud 
conditions thereof, while some of them 
are actively and entirely opposed to the 
said Bill; and considering, further, the 
numerous petitions that have recently been 
presented against it, it is resolved that the 
Chairman do report progress.’ The Bill 
was now completely altered from its ori- 
ginal shape, and instead of its being a mea- 
sure to provide for the education of the 
whole people of Scotland, it was only in- 
tended to benefit one section—the Pres- 
byterians. Neither the Episcopalians nor 
the Roman Catholics were to be at all 
benefited by the Bill; and of the Presby- 
terians, two out of the five sects into which 
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that body was divided were inimical to the 
measure. It was originally said there was 
to be no test for schoolmasters, but the 
Lord Advocate had an Amendment on the 
paper which would institute one of the 
worst tests ever devised, by which a man 
was required to subscribe not merely to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, but to a catechism 
of some 107 Articles. He therefore con- 
tended that the Bill was now so changed 
in spirit and principle, that, looking at the 
advanced period of the Session, and the 
improbability of the Bill being passed into 
law, the best course would be to get rid of 
it altogether. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
ask the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government how it was proposed to deal 
with the money which had been voted for 
education in England and Wales? Ac- 
cording to the calculation of the hon. 
Member for Berwickshire (Mr. F. Scott), a 
sum of 200,000/. would be required to put 
this system in force in Scotland, so that 
for England and Wales, where education 
was in a far worse state than in Scotland, 
there would only remain for purposes of 
education a sum of 181,000/. as the whole 
sum voted for education in Great Britain, 
was 381,0007. He was far from being 
desirous of checking the progress of educa- 
tion in Scotland, but he thought that it was 
the duty of English Members to insist upon 
there being an equality throughout the 
country, and taking the difference of the 
population of Scotland from that of Eng- 
land and Wales, if a sum of 200,000/. 
were expended in Scotland, no less than 
1,000,0007. ought to be expended in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the Vote which would be taken that year 
for the purpose of education would he ap- 
plied in the same manner as former Votes, 
under the direction of the Committee of 
Privy Council. The hon. Member for 
Lambeth was, however, mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Bill, if passed, would in- 
volve so large an increase in the allowance 
for education in Scotland as he had stated. 
It was impossible to state precisely, until 
the surveys were made, what would be 
the total amount required, but he (Lord 
Palmerston) thought it would not exceed 
80,0001. With respect to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Had- 
field), he would submit to the Committee 
that this measure was one of great import- 
ance, and one which ought to be discussed 
in its details and merits; and he thought 
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that the time of the Committee would be un- | parochial schools, when it was known that 
profitably employed if hon. Members were | there were in many parishes other en- 
called upon to discuss the question whether | dowed schools ? He thought the present 
or no they should proceed with the Bill, | clause was inconsistent with the 9th clause. 
rather than in considering its merits. He| Tas LORD ADVOCATE said, the ob- 
trusted that the Committee would proceed | ject of the Bill was to establish complete 
in a practical manner, and apply itself to | uniformity in the schools to be provided by 
the transaction of the real business for | the measure, irrespective of the voluntary 
which it had met. schools. His object was to extend the 
Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, that the | parochial schools and make them adequate 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Had-!| to the wants of the people of Scotland. 
field) had been made without his concur-! They had a national system of education 
rence, or that of those Scotch Members| in Scotland, but there were great defi- 
who had taken the same view of the Bill | ciencies in it. 
as himself. He had opposed the Bill at} Sirk ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL said, 
the second reading, but had been defeated; | he would not say that the object of the 
and, as he feared that by the use of an| Bill was to take the education of the peo- 
official instrument in the person of the | ple out of the hands of those who now had 
right hon. Member for Wells (Mr. Hayter), the control of it, and to transfer it into 
any attempt of his to obtain a modification | the hands of the Government, but he cer- 
of the measure would be again defeated, he | tainly considered that such would be the 
should, if the hon. Gentleman divided the | effect of the measure. 
Committee, vote in the same lobby with him. Mr. STIRLING said, he fully con- 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, he trusted | curred in the objection taken by the hon. 
that the Committee would at once proceed | Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. Blackburn), 
to discuss the details of the measure, as} and, with a view to obviate it, he would 
those hon. Gentlemen who objected to its| beg to move, that after the word ‘“ pa- 








principle would have an opportunity of op- | 


posing it on the third reading. 


Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, he 


rochial,”’ the word ‘‘and”’ should be struck 
out; and that after the word ‘ burgh,” 
the words ‘‘ and other”’ should be insert- 


hoped that the noble Lord would take | ed, so that the clause would run thus— 


steps for the appointment of a Minister in 


“ Whenever the Inspector had ascertained that 


that House to represent the Committee of | the means of education afforded by the parochial, 


Council, for, in his opinion, the expendi- 
ture of the large sums of money which 
were annually voted for educational pur- 


burgh, and other schools were inadequate, he 


| Should report the same to the Board.” 


Mr. BLACKBURN said, he must ad- 


poses ought to be brought more directly | vert to the injustice of taxing all districts 
before the House. | alike, without reference to their require- 
Mr. F. SCOTT said, that if the right) ments. He would point out the case of 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate would Heriot’s Hospital, in Edinburgh, from the 
give him the data upon which he founded revenues of which schools had been esta- 
his calculation as to the expense which) blished in various districts. Under the 
would be involved by the Bill, he would | clause proposed Edinburgh would be as- 
compare it with his own calculation and | sessed for schools as though such insti- 
endeavour to arrive at a right conclusion, | tutions had never existed there. 
but at present he saw no reason to alter} Mr. FERGUS said, he thought, if a 
the opinion which he, upon calculation, had | statistical return could be properly made, 
formed, that the expense would amount to , the amount of educational destitution would 
200, 0001. be found much greater than was believed. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, that, since the! He believed, too, that the Bill—which he 
general feeling of the Committee appeared admitted was, as far as it went, a good 
to be against it, he would not persist in measure—would fail to reach the educa- 
his Amendment. | tional wants of the country. Such means 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. i” were now adopted, relying upon the 
Clauses 14 to 18 agreed to. parents’ will alone, would never bring edu- 
Clause 19 (Ratepayers in parishes to | cation to the children in those great towns 
consider proposal to found Public Schools). ! where it was most needed, and he could 
Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to, not help thinking that a compulsory sys- 
inquire why the clause should only take | tem must sooner or later be established. 
cognisance of the existence of burgh ont Mr. MIALL said, there might be some 


Viscount Palmerston 
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difference of opinion whether the voluntary; Mr. VANSITTART said, as an Eng- 
principle alone should be relied upon for lish Member, he must protest against the 
the promotion of education, but there could compulsory spirit of the provision, than 
be none that that principle should not be which nothing could be more worthy of 
cast aside where it already existed. The the Inquisition. It was also directly an- 
Bill proposed to ignore all existing schools tagonistic to the system under which the 
not dependent on rates or national grants, | Privy Council distributed its educational 
and the practical consequence would be, | grants. 
that no schools on the voluntary principle; Mr. F. SCOTT said, he would suggest 
would be allowed to exist in Scotland ; and that the inspectors under the Bill should 
this was called a liberal measure, support- be required simply to ascertain whether 
ed by Liberal Members. the means of education in their respective 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that by | districts were inadequate, without limiting 
the 9th clause it would be the duty of, their inquiry to the education afforded 
the inspectors to furnish to the Secretary | merely, ‘‘ by the parochial and burgh 
of State detailed reports of the educa-' schools.”’ 
tional condition of each district, so that; Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he could 
the wants of each burgh or parish in| not avoid making a remark upon the ab- 
Scotland would be accurately known. He sence of English Members from the pre- 
agreed with the hon. Member for Fifeshire sent discussion. There never was a more 
(Mr. Fergus) that the Bill would not in all | fatal error than for those hon. Gentlemen 
respects reach the existing amount of edu-/| to suppose that the Bill would not affect 
cational destitution, and it might be a their own country. If ever there was a 
question hereafter whether some kind of case in which the rule of Proximus ardet 
compulsory system ought not to be adopt- | Ucalegon applied, certainly it was the pre- 
ed. But, before they rendered it compul- sent. A purely secular system of edu- 
sory upon parents to send their children cation could not be introduced into Scot- 
to school, there must be schools provided land—as would be the ultimate effect of 
for them in every district. If, by the the Bill—without exposing England to the 
clause now under consideration, all private danger of a similar measure. Having an 
schools were to be recognised it would excellent combined religious and secular 
render the Bill completely nugatory. He system now in operation in Scotland, the 
therefore entreated the Committee not to representatives of that country wught to 
destroy the integrity of the clause, which | declare Nolumus Scotie leges mutart. 
was, indeed, the very hinge of the Bill. Mr. SMOLLETT said, there were se- 
Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL said, | veral efficient voluntary schools in his dis- 
he considered the provision calculated to trict, and he thought tne ratepayers would 
suppress voluntary efforts to promote edu- | feel it very hard on them if they were 
cation. ‘compelled to pay for the erection and sup- 
Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he hoped | port of another school. 
his hon. Friend would not be content with! Mr. VANSITTART said, he consider- 
the alteration agreed to be made by the ed the Bill entirely opposed to the prin- 
right hon. and learned Lord, and would ciple which had, up to this time, done so 
press his Amendment. jmuch for education in the country—that 
Mr. BLACKBURN said, he must con- | of allowing every sect to instruct their 
demn the attempt to set up an educa- own children. The concession which had 
tional ** platform,”’ establishing a forced | been made was entirely in the spirit of 
uniformity throughout the country, with the solemn league and covenant. 
schoolmasters’ salaries at 50/. a year all Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
round, whatever might be the varying cir- after the wishes expressed by hon. Mem- 
cumstances of different districts. He also bers in various quarters he was willing to 
maintained that a compulsory attendance, adopt the suggestion made by the hon. 
if deemed advisable, might be combined Member for Pertltshire (Mr. Stirling). 
with the retention of voluntary schools. | Mr. BLACKBURN said, he would now 
Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he move, as an Amendment, to omit the 
thought the object intended was to ex- words, ‘‘ That it shall be in the power 
tinguish all voluntary schools in Scotland, | of such meeting, by the votes of a ma- 
which amounted to nearly 3,000 in num- jority then present, to resolve that such 
ber. He should, therefore, divide against additional school shall be established,” ob- 
the clause. | jecting to the power thus given to any 
\ 
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party which could obtain a majority to| to the General Board, to permit schoolmas- 
establish additional schools. ters, in special cases, where they thought 


Education 


Question put, ‘* That the word pro-/ it necessary, to act as inspectors of the 
posed to be left out stand part of the poor. 

Mr. E. ELLICE said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment, and leave the mat- 
ter in the hands of the Government. 

Amendment withdrawn; clause agreed 


clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 40; 
Noes 73: Majority 33. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
also Clauses 20 to 25 inclusive. , 

Clause 26 (Public Schoolmasters shall | Clause 27 (Religious instruction to be 
produce Certificates and pass Examina-' given in Parochial and Publie Schools.) 
tion.) Mr. SMOLLETT said, he proposed to 

Mr. E. ELLICE said, he wished to pro- prefix to the clause the following words— 
pose a proviso to the effect, that no school-| «Phe religious instruction to be given in all 
master should hold the office of inspector | Parochial and Public Schools under this Act shall 
of the poor after the passing of the Bill, be in accordance with that heretofore in use in 


| 


except such as might now hold the office 
and were approved by the General Board. 

Mr. W. LOCKHART said, he should 
oppose the Amendment on the ground 
that there were many small parishes in 
Scotland in which it would be impossible 
to find a fit person to act as inspector of 
the poor, unless the parochial schoolmas- 
ters were permitted to take office. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he should op- 
pose the Amendment, on the ground that 


it would fetter the discretion of school | 


committees, who were the best judges of 
the propriety of allowing schoolmasters to 
engage in other occupations. 

Mr. FERGUS said, he very much re- 
gretted that the Amendment did not go 
further, for schoolmasters in Scotland were 
frequently employed not merely as inspec- 
tors of the poor, but as sessions clerks, 
land surveyors, and in other capacities. 
He knew one parish in Fifeshire, where 
the schoolmaster was employed as inspec- 
tor of the poor, and he believed that dur- 
ing the last five years the highest number 
of children who had attended the school at 
the same time had been ten or twelve. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
that in many parishes the schoolmaster 
was the person best qualified to act as 
inspector of the poor, and that he could 
discharge the duties of such an office with- 
out neglecting his duties as schoolmaster. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
although in many cases, great inconve- 
nience had undoubtedly resulted from 
schoolmasters having undertaken duties 
entirely unconnected with the management 
of their schools, yet in the Highland dis« 
tricts, it might frequently be impossible to 
find any persons except the schoolmasters 
who were qualified to act as inspectors. 
Ile would therefore suggest that it should 
be left, not to the school committees, but 


Mr. Blackburn 


the Parochial Schools of Scotland; but” 


Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, that at 
present there was in every school in Scot- 
land, with few exceptions, an hour set 
apart for religious instruction, during 
which children belonging to other deno- 
_minations were not bound to attend. He 
thought it desirable to put that in the Bill, 
| to show that the old practice in Seotland 
| was to be continued. At the same time he 
did not like to legislate more than was ne- 
cessary on religious subjects, end thought 
the proposed words unnecessary, their sub- 
stance being set forth in the preamble of 
‘the Bill. 
| Mr. BLACKBURN said, that in none 
of the clauses was it enacted that the 
‘religious instruction referred to in the 
/preamble should be given. 

} Mr. F. SCOTT said, he should support 
the proviso, believing that the people of 
Scotland wished for some such declaration. 

Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 
| The Committee divided :—Ayes 38; 
| Noes 93: Majority 55. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to move a proviso to the clause, to 
the effect that in cases of non-attendance 
on religious instruction, the parents or 
guardians of the children objecting should 
| produce a certificate from the ministers of 
| the religious denominations to which they 
| belonged, that they received religious in- 
i struction. He thought it of the greatest 
importance that care should be taken that 

the children should receive religious in- 
struction of some kind. That was the 
first time a Bill had been introduced by 
the Government separating religious from 
secular instruction. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he must 
deny the assertion of the hon. Member for 
Ayrshire: the Bill only carried out the 





| 
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principles of the present established schools 
in Scotland. He maintained that the pro- 
moters of the Bill were as anxious to fur- 
ther religion as any of its opponents. But 
if the certificate suggested were required, 
the result would be that when it was not 
possible to furnish it, the children in ques- 
tion would be debarred from the benefit of 
the secular instruction furnished in the 
schools. He could not assent to the 
Amendment. 

Si JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
did not wish to deprive any child of secular 
education; he only wanted an enactment 
that religious instruction should be given 
in some way, and he proposed to secure it 
by requiring a certificate from the minister. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, the professions of 
the right hon. and learned Lord as to eare 
for religious instruction were not carried 
out in the Bill. If the right hon. and 
learned Lord was sincere in those profes- 
sions, it was unaccountable that he should 
always object to Amendments calculated 
to promote the object. The principle of 
the Bill was the separation of secular from 
religious education. Hitherto religious in- 
struction had pervaded the whole of the 
education. Now it was to be given only 
at certain specified hours. The right hon. 
and learned Lord refused to introduce any 
guarantee for religious instruction. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was anxious 
for religious instruction, for he believed 
that secular instruction alone did not de- 
serve the name of education. The right 
hon. and learned Lord declared that the 
Bill would not interfere with religious in- 
struction ; but if containing no guarantee 
for such instruction, it would surely pro- 
duce the impression that secular instruc- 
tion alone might be sufficient. 

Sim JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

On the Motion that the clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
should move that the clause be omitted 
altogether. He agreed that no sound edu- 
cation couid be given that was not based 
on religion; but he had so much faith in 
his countrymen that he was quite sure, 
without an enactment of the kind, a sound 
religious education would be given by the 
parents. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup- 


port the Motion for the omission of the | 


clause, and he did so because it was wrong 
and an injustice to tax people in support of 
an institution in which they were not par- 
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‘takers, and to which they had a moral and 
religious objection. If this clause were 
‘retained it would raise a religious war in 
| Scotland akin to that which had prevailed 
| from time to time in England on the sub- 
| ject of church-rates. 

Mr. MIALL said, he objected to the 
clause, on the ground that it was framed 
so as to exclude from the benefit of the 
Bill one-third of the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, the 
clause was very unpopular in Scotland, 
| and he would vote for its omission. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 87 ; 
Noes 79: Majority 8. 

' Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
28 to 37 inclusive. 

Clause 38 (The Board may aid Indus- 

trial and Reformatory Schools). 


Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, he 


wished to propose the addition of the fol- 
lowing proviso— 


“Provided always, that it shall not be neces- 
sary for any industrial or Reformatory School in 
Scotland, in order to obtain the sanction of the 
Seeretary of State, under an Act passed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth year of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, intituled ‘An Act to render 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Scotland 
more available for the benefit of vagrant children,’ 
to provide accommodation within the premises of 
such school for the lodging and residence of such 
vagrant children. Provided always, that the rules 
of such school are otherwise satisfactory as provid- 
ed by the said Act ; and so much of the said Act 
as restricts the power of the sheriff to transmit 
vagrant children to such school or schools within 
his jurisdiction is hereby repealed.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he objected 
to the proposed Amendment, on the ground 
oz its introducing matter not originally con- 
templated by the Bill, namely, the refor- 
mation of criminal offenders. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 125; 
Noes 51: Majority 74. 

Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 
39 to 48 inclusive. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be considered 
on Thursday.” 





Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘as amended, be considered,”’ and 
|insert the words ‘‘ be recommitted,’’ in- 
| stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“ That the words, 
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‘as amended, be considered’ stand part of 
the Question. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered on 
Thursday, and to be printed. 


EDUCATION (No. 2) BILL. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that he 
stated last week that he would on an early 
day declare the course he should take with 
regard to the Education Bill under his 
charge, and he should now move that thie 
Order of the Day for the adjourned debate 
on the second reading be discharged. He 
had two reasons for taking that course— 
firstly, on any business with which he was 
connected he was always desirous of meet- 
ing the wishes of the House, and he be- 
lieved that it was the wish of the House 
that they should not spend any more nights 
at that period of the Session in debating 
measures which were not to be passed into 
law. Another reason was, that in his 
belief any division which might be taken 
on the Bill would be taken now under 
serious disadvantages. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had offered 
Friday night for the resumption of the 
adjourned debate, but assuming that the 
House came to a decision then, which was 
by no means certain, it would be taken 
after debates which had taken place on 
three different occasions, the first in the 
month of May, the second in the month of 
June, and the third in the month of July. 
A subject of such great importance ought 
certainly not to be settled except after full, 
close, and consecutive discussion. Look- 
ing then to the magnitude of the question, 
he thought that he should best discharge 
his duty by not proceeding with the Bill 
during the present Session. He might, 
however, be allowed to say that he had 
devoted much thought and labour to the 
measure, and he could not part with it 
without expressing an earnest hope that 
the House would not let such an important 
subject rest where it was, and that in an 
early Session, he hoped the next Session, 
the question would be brought to a settle- 
ment on the principles laid down in his 
Bill. He believed the question could not 
be settled on any other principles. Those 
principles were these—First, that there 
should be no unnecessary interference with 
existing agencies, which had done and 
were.doing much good. Secondly, that 
the deficiencies of existing agencies should 


be supplied by means of a public fund, ad- 
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ministered by the local authorities; and 
thirdly, that the religious element should 
be retained in our system of education, 
but that it should be combined with the 
most perfect respect and toleration for all 
denominations of dissent from the Esta- 
blished Church. He believed that when 
the question came to be settled, it must be 
settled on those main principles, and which 
could not be applied to education without 
legislation. Much had been said of the 
efficacy of the voluntary system, but he 
was glad to hear the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) sey that although that system had 
done much—and he (Sir J. Pakington) 
admitted it had done much—it could not 
overtake or meet the ignorance prevailing 
in the country. In bringing forward his 
Bill, he made statements with regard to 
the condition of education, and he was ac- 
cused of exaggeration in his statements, 
and he was much pained by hearing that 
accusation repeated by the noble Lord the 
Member for London. Now that was a 
grave charge against a Member of Jong 
experience in that Honse dealing with such 
a subject. He would now emphatically 
say that he had studiously avoided exag- 
geration. The statements he had made 
were substantially true. He had said that in 
the quality of the teaching and in the num- 
bers taugiit the majority of the states of 
Europe and America were in advance of 
this country. He had obtained that infor- 
mation from the best sources, and he ad- 
hered to the statement. He believed it to 
be strictly true, and if it was true, he could 
not as an Englishman regard it without 
deep shame. With regard to the condition 
of education in England, every statement 
he had made had been founded on official 
documents and obtained from official autho- 
rities, and in some instances he was in- 
formed that he had understated the facts. 
He had arrived at the conclusion that the 
children of the educated classes were di- 
visable into three portions. The first was, 
that in which many children were well edu- 
cated, and all of them fairly educated. 
The second portion were those who were 
sent to schouls where they received some 
education, but in inferior schools, or their 
attendance was for so short a time that 
the training they received was worth little 
or nothing ; while the third class were those 
who went to no schools, and received no 
systematic educational training. The last 
class was the smallest, but the second was 
much the largest. If this approximated 
to the truth, it was a state of things which 
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Parliament ought not to permit to continue, 
and he hoped and believed that the people 
of this country would not be content unless 
Parliament addressed itself to this impor- 
tant social question. The people would 
say that Members of Parliament could find 
time for party struggles, while great social 
questions were made matters of minor in- 
terest, and he believed they would eall on 
Parliament to battle with the question in 
an earnest and serious manner, and soon to 
settle it on sound and benevolent principles. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that whenever 
the measure was brought forward again, 
he should feel it his duty to give it his 
strenuous opposition. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) had alluded to him, and the next Bill 
on the Orders was one which he had intro- 
duced, he wished to say a few words. He 
honoured the right hon. Gentleman for the 
efforts he had made to raise the standard 
of education, and he agreed with him in 
the three principles he had laid down. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman that 
it was desirable that popular education 
should be extended and improved, and that 
in extending and improving it, due consi- 
deration should be shown to those existing 
modes of educatiun by which so much in- 
struction had been afforded. He agreed 
also with the right hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that any system of education 
should be founded on a religions basis. He 
thought they would injure rather than 
serve future generations if they infused 
amongst the people an education in which 
religious instruction should not be given. 
At the same time, he also agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman in thinking that, in 
dving this, they ought to respect the rights 
of conscience, and ought not to interfere 
with the religious convictions of the parents. 
When he spoke of exaggerated statements, 
he referred to the conclusion at which the 
right hon. Gentleman had arrived, and not 
to his statistics, which he admitted to be 
accurate and well founded. But he be- 
lieved there was a value given to the edu- 
cation given in this country which was not 
to be found in the education given in some 
continental countries, although the number 
of scholars in those countries might be 
larger; and for that reason, that the people 
of this country had full religious liberty, 
and had open to them stores of literary 
study which his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Macaulay) declared to be equal to the clas- 
sical writings of antiquity. When it was 
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borne in mind that the people of this coun- 
try had open to them works of the highest 
conception, works of fancy and poetry, as 
well as the highest works of philosophical 
and historical reasoning, that must be in 
itself an education vastly superior to the 
education of those countries where the Go- 
vernment was fearful to admit such works, 
particularly in the department of morals 
and politics. He was lately amused by 
reading, that Southey’s ballad, The Old 
Woman of Berkeley, was prohibited in 
Russia, because they would be too much 
frightened at reading it. That was a 
specimen of what was called a paternal 
Government. What he should like to do 
was to extend, and if possible to make 
universal, that system of education which 
they already possessed, rather than go into 
an entirely new system. Reference had 
been made in the course of the discussions 
to the schools of New England and other 
parts of the United States, but he cer- 
tainly did not think that the schools in 
those places were at all analogous to those 
with which the Bills before the House pro- 
posed to deal. He was convinced likewise 
that the system of the United States, how- 
ever well adapted it might be to the social 
condition of that country, was not suited 
to this country. Men like Mr. Everett and 
Mr. Webster might send their sons to be 
educated in the common schools of the 
United States, but it was not likely that 
the gentry of this country would send their 
sons to be educated in the common schools 
here. We must follow our own ways, our 
own genius, and the disposition of our own 
people, rather than that of the despotic 
States of the continent or of the United 
States of America. With regard to the 
future, therefore, his view was limited 
rather to the extending and improving the 
system of education they had than of in- 
troducing an entirely new one. There was 
one subject upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had touched when he moved for 
leave to introduce his Bill, with regard to 
which he wished to say a few words—he 
referred to the Committee of Council of 
Education. When that Committee was 
appointed he did not think that any better 
means could be adopted for managing the 
Educational Votes than by intrusting the 
control of them to a council of several 
Ministers, but circumstances had since 
changed, and he thought that it would be 
for the benefit of the public service if the 
President of the Committee of Council 
were to be acknowledged as the Minister 
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of Education, and that the department of 


education should be represented in that | 


House by a person who might, perhaps, 
hold the rank of a Privy Councillor, and 
who might be able to defend any measure 
that might be adopted, and who would be 
prepared at all times to explain the views 
of the Government with regard to the 
general question of education. As to the 
steps necessary to be taken to carry that 
view into effect, he could assure the House 
that the whole subject was under the earn- 
est consideration of the Government, and 
they hoped in an early Session to be able 
to lay before Parliament a scheme for the 
regulation of an educational department. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that it 
now became his duty to explain what he 
intended to do with his Bill. He presented 
a petition, signed by 62,000 of the adult 
male population of Manchester and Sal- 
ford, in favour of a secular system of edu- 
cation, supported by local rates and applied 
by local authority. No less than 170 
public meetings, held in twenty-eight dif- 
ferent counties, decided in favour of the 
same plan. Indeed, no other plan, if to 
be supported by rates, met with any ac- 
ceptance at all. 
try would not sanction a general system of 


rating for the teaching in schools of all 
religions, because it would be absurd, nor 
for the teaching of any one form of reli- 


gion, because it would be unjust. Le be- 
lieved that if the State were to interfere 
in education at all, it had better confine 
itself to giving secular education in the 
schools, leaving religion to the care of the 
parents and the ministers of religion. He 
should regret if those whom he represented 
felt disappointed at the course he should 
take, but, under the circumstances in 


which he was placed, he could do nothing | 


else than follow the example which had 
been set him, and withdraw his Bill. He 
should, however, bring forward his plan 
next Session. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, he must beg to 
express his gratification at the statement 
made by the noble Lord. 
the existing system could not be overrated. 
Mr. Mann said, that within five or six 
years from the present time there would 
be, according to the past progress of the 
existing system, fully one in every six of 
the population receiving all the advantages 
of it. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, he 
would beg to ask the noble Lord whether 
he would propose in the present Session 

Lord J. Russell 
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, the appointment of a Minister of Instruc- 
tion. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, the Go- 
vernment wished to take time to consider 
the whole subject; though at the same 
time he should state that they fully con- 
templated renewing a measure next Ses- 
sion based upon the rating principle. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
then give notice that whenever such a 
measure was brought forward he should 
be prepared to meet it with a direct ne- 
gative, 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading (May 2) read and dis- 
charged. 

Bill withdrawn ; as was also Education 
Bill and Free Schools Bill. 


Message— 


JUSTICES OF PEACE QUALIFICATION 
BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Whereupon, Motion made, and Question 
put, “‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 27; Noes 
19: Majority 8. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 3, 1855. 


Mryvtz.}] Pustio Birt.—1* Dublin Carriage Acts 
Amendment, 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE—THE LATE 
LORD RAGLAN. 
Order of the Day for the Considera- 
| tion of the Queen’s Message of yesterday 
| read. 
| The Message having been read by the 
Clerk at the table, 
i Lorp PANMURE said: My Lords, in 
| rising to move that Her Majesty’s gracious 
Message be now taken into consideration, 
I trust that your Lordships will bear with 
me while I perform one of the most pain- 
ful duties of my present position, a posi- 
tion which, my Lords, whatever may be its 
honour, is not unattended with deep dis- 
tress, when we have to contemplate not 
simply the ravages of war, but also those 
which have been made by disease, and 
which are still more awful to contemplate 
when we think of the noble heads which 
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have been bowed by this twofold scourge. 
My Lords, this occasion is particularly 
painful not only on account of the nobility 
of the victim, but also because we are 
called upon to record our national regret 
that one lias been taken from the com- 
mand of our army, in whom not only the 
nation had confidence, but whose merits 
as a soldier entitled him to the love and 
esteem of all. My Lords, it has pleased 
God to remove Lord Raglan from the head 
of the army in the Crimea; and it is a 
singular fact that the same calamity should 
have fallen upon both the great men who 
were originally placed in the command of 
the allied armies. France has had to 
grieve for the loss of St. Arnaud; and 
England has now to mourn the death of 
Lord Raglan. 

My Lords, it is scarcely necessary for 
me, in speaking of the character of Lord 
Raglan, to remind your Lordships of the 
distinguished services which he has ren- 
dered to his country, At an early age he 
embraced the profession of arms with all 
the ardour of his noble blood, and with all 
the success that his eminent natural ta- 
lents enabled him to achieve. In the year 
1807, Lord Fitzroy Somerset was selected 


by, and associated with, that great com- 
mander the Duke of Wellington to serve 
upon his staff on the occasion of the ex- 


pedition to Copenhagen. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, with an eye which was more capa- 
ble, I believe, than that of any other man 
of discerning the intrinsic merits of those 
whom he had to employ, singled out Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset to act upon his staff, and 
the intimacy which then sprang up between 
them increased from the year 1807 to the 
year 1852—in fact, during the whole life 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Raglan 
retained the confidence of that illustrious 
Captain, whose comrade it was his high 
privilege to be. My Lords, there was no 
action or service in which the Duke of 
Wellington was engaged in the Peninsula 
in which, I believe, Lord Raglan did not 
take part; and it was his singular good 
fortune, in the only siege which seems to 
bear a comparison with that which he was 
conducting at the time of his death— 
namely, the siege of Badajoz—to be among 
those who were foremost in the breach at 
the capture of that fortress, and, as his- 
tory informs us, to him it was that the Go- 
vernor of Badajoz surrendered his sword, 
My Lords, we may follow Lord Raglan 
through almost every field of the Penin- 
sular campaigns, until we find him achiey- 
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ing to himself glory and an imperisable 
name at the Battle of Waterloo, where he 
had the misfortune to be wounded, and 
sustained the loss of an arm. At the close 
of the war, in 1815, instead of retiring 
into private life, or giving himself up to 
the enjoyment of social ease, he still de- 
voted himself to the public service, and 
continued to do so until the hour when it 
pleased the Almighty to remove him from 
this earthly scene. My Lords, during the 
forty years of peace which this country 
enjoyed, I believe that the benefits which 
Lord Raglan rendered to the army by the 
mode in which he assisted successive Com- 
manders in Chief at the Horse Guards 
with his able advice and co-operation were 
not less valuable to the country than his 
services were eminent in time of war. My 
Lords, I am, perhaps, somewhat capable 
of judging of the manner in which he dis- 
charged his public duties. For six years 
I was associated with that noble Lord as 
Secretary at War, and I had then the 
opportunity of witnessing the calmness 
with which he conducted all matters con- 
nected with his department, his high sense 
of honour, and his anxiety at all times to 
promote the welfare of that service in all 
its ranks, whose interests, from the high- 
est *to the lowest, he had so much at 
heart. My Lords, that noble Lord won 
for himself all the laurels to which a sol- 
dier could aspire; and he also gained for 
himself, from the Government of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), with 
the full approbation of the country, the 
honours of the peerage. My Lords, he has 
now been removed from amongst us, but 
not until he had had the opportunity of 
showing that, although years had crept 
upon him—though he had reached that 
period of life when every man would na- 
turally be disposed to rest from the labours 
that had occupied his preceding years— 
yet no sooner did the conflict commence 
than he cheerfully offered his services to 
his country, by which they were with avi- 
dity accepted, and he took that command 
fur which no man in England was better 
qualified. My Lords, you all know with 
what success Lord Raglan has conducted 
the army in the East in all the operations 
in which it has been engaged. But few 
of your Lordships do know that to which 
the Government is capable of bearing tes- 
timony—namely, the signal success with 
which Lord Raglan conducted that inter- 
course between the allied armies of Eng- 
land and France, and helped to promote 
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that perfect community of feeling and 
unity of action between the two forces, 
without which no conjoint operations could 
have prospered. Indeed, my Lords, I 
should say that if there was one point in 
which Lord Raglan’s peculiar talent was 
more conspicuous than another, it was in 
the manner in which he maintained the 
alliance between the two great countries, 
establishing between the soldiers of both 
armies the most intimate and friendly rela- 
tions, and serving to consolidate both Em- 
pires in an alliance which I trust will never 
again be disturbed. My Lords, these are 
services the importance of which I do not 
think I exaggerate when I describe them 
as invaluable. That noble Lord’s career is, 
alas, now closed. His iron frame has had 
at last to succumb to the power of disease, 
and we are now called upon to honour one 
who is now at rest with all a soldier’s 
honours thick upon him. He has gone 
beyond the reach of criticism, and the 
tongue of calumny can no longer reach 
his ear. In the death of that noble Lord, 
England laments the loss of an intrepid 
warrior, & great commander, and an ac- 
complished gentleman, as well as a noble 
and distinguished citizen. 

My Lords, it is not for me, on such an 
occasion as this, to enter into details of 
that which will appear before your Lord- 
ships in another shape; but, at the same 
time, while paying a tribute to the late com- 
mander of our army, I cannot altogether 
pass by those who have fallen at his side, 
or forbear from asking your Lordships to 
honour such names as those of Cathcart, 
Strangways, Campbell, Adams, Estcourt, 
Yea, Shadforth, Egerton — names, my 
Lords, to which I might add, I regret to 
say, many others which will equally live 
in the memory of the nation and in the 
history of their country, and which will 
swell the long list of those whose valour 
has shed lustre on our arms. 1 will 
move— 

“ That a humble Address be presented to Her 


Majesty to return Her Majesty the Thanks of | 


this House for Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Message, informing this House ‘That Her Ma- 
jesty, taking into Consideration the great and 
brilliant Services performed by the late Fitzroy 
James Henry Lord Raglan, Field Marshal in Her 
Majesty’s Army, and Commander in Chief of Her 
Majesty’s Forces at the Seat of War in the East, 
in the Course of the Hostilities which have 
taken place in the Crimea, and being desirous in 
Recognition of these and his other distinguished 
Merits to confer some signal Mark of Her Favour 
upon his Widow Emily Harriet Lady Raglan, 
upon his Son and Successor to the Title, Richard 
Henry Fitzroy Lord Raglan, and the next sur- 
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Message— 


viving Heir Male of the Body of the said Richard 
Henry Fitzroy Lord Raglan,’ and to assure Her 
Majesty that this House will cheerfully concur in 
such Measurs as may be necessary for the Accom- 
plishment of this important Purpose.” 


Tue Eart or DERBY: I must beg 
pardon of my noble and gallant Friend 
(the Earl of Cardigan), who had also risen, 
for interposing ; but, however unnecessary 
it may be, I should do justice neither to 
what I feel to be my duty nor to my deep 
and sincere feelings on this occasion, if 
I did not take the earliest opportunity of 
rising to express, however feebly, my full 
and entire concurrence in the grateful tri- 
bute which has been paid by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the War 
Department to the too long list of those 
whose loss this country has to deplore 
while it venerates their memory, and more 
especially to that illutrious commander 
who, at no very early period of his life, 
yet too early for his country’s good, has 
been withdrawn in the midst of an arduous 
and protracted struggle. My Lords, I am 
confident that amongst all your Lordships 
and in this country generally there is but 
one feeling —of earnest admiration, mingled 
with deep regret—at the melancholy event 
which has so suddenly deprived our brave 
army of its gallant commander. It has 
not been his lot, indeed, to fall upon the 
battle field. It has not been his to fall 
in the moment of victory. His has been 
the far bitterer fate to fall by disease 
and pestilence at a moment of disappoint- 
ment and loss. Thus has he fallen, amid 
the regret of two armies, and of the two 
greatest nations in the world, who alike 
will do justice to his military merits and 
to his personal character. He is gone— 
and he has left behind him a name as an 
English soldier and an English gentleman 
which will reflect additional honour upon 
the long race from which he sprang. It 
is not for me—it would be most unbecom- 
ing in me—to attempt a panegyric upon 
his military merits and services. Such a 
duty will more fittingly devolve upon one 
or other of his noble comrades in arms, 
whom we are happy to see within the walls 
of your Lordships’ House, and who best 
know how well he was entitled to that re- 
spect and veneration with which he was 
regarded by all ranks of the British army. 
My Lords, it was the singular fortune of 
Lord Raglan that although he had been 
concerned in greater, more important, and 
more extensive military services than al- 
most any man of his time, yet he had 
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had fewer opportunities than any man— 
certainly than any man of his own rank, 
age, and station—of displaying his quali- 
ties for supreme command. It is impossi- 
ble not to perceive that, during the whole 
of the early period of his career, those 
qualities which fitted him for high com- 
mand, though they were, no doubt, per- 
ceived and appreciated by the quick and 
piercing intellectual eye of the great com- 
mander under whom he served, and were 
possibly fostered by him, were overshadow- 
ed by the stupendous genius of his mighty 
chief. But, though acting as a subordinate, 
it is no slight praise to say that, not only, 
as my noble Friend has stated, did Lord 
FitzRoy Somerset early extract the atten- 
tion of his great commander, but that from 
1807 to 1852, whether in the field or the 
Cabinet, the Council or the Horse Guards, 
he equally maintained that which wasa great 
distinction, and which without great ability, 
great integrity, and great fidelity, he never 
could have maintained—the unhesitating 
and unceasing friendship and the entire 
and unlimited confidence of that great man. 
Again, at a later part of his career, when, 
with an absence of all selfish considera- 
tion which reflected upon him the highest 
credit, he volunteered to lead the armies 
of England in the campaign which is now 
going on, the hasty manner—I trust I 
may be forgiven for saying so—the hasty 
manner in which the campaign was con- 
ceived, the inadequate means which he had 
at his command, and the insufficient supply 
of the means of movement for the army, 
which, to a considerable extent, paralysed 
the exertions he might otherwise have 
made, prevented the full display of his 
military talents. But, although, as my 
noble Friend has said, we may all be 
aware of the physical obstacles which 
Lord Raglan had to encounter, it cannot 
be known, perhaps it never will be known 
—at all events it will not be known until 
the present generation shall have passed 
away and this war become matter of his- 
tory—what other obstacles, what other 
difficulties, what other impediments, he 
had to surmount for the purpose of ob- 
taining that share of success which has 
thus far crowned the arms of the allied 
Powers. But, my Lords, of this there 


is no doubt—for there has been an uni- 
formity of testimony which leaves no 
possibility of doubt—that few other men 
in Lord Raglan’s position could have so 
completely and entirely overcome the in- 
evitable difficulties and embarrassments of 
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a divided command, or could have done so 
much as he has done, by his temper, b y 
his moderation, and by his invariable good 
humour and courtesy, to consolidate a feel- 
ing of perfect confidence and goodwill, not 
only between the two commanders and the 
two armies, but also between the two coun- 
tries, whose intimate and close alliance is 
at this moment of most essential import- 
ance to the welfare of Europe. Perhaps 
it has not been in the field that the abili- 
ties of Lord Raglan have been most emi- 
nently displayed. During the long period 
of peace, to which my noble Friend has 
referred, there is no man who has come in 
contact with Lord Raglan—whether soldier 
or civilian—who has been connected with 
him either in his private affairs or in the 
performance of public duties, who will 
not bear testimony to the invariable cour- 
tesy and temper, to the habits of busi- 
ness, and to the justice and impartiality 
with which he administered the functions 
of the high office most of the labours of 
which, as is well known, during the latter 
years of the life of the Duke of Wellington 
devolved upon him. In that capacity, my 
Lords, Lord Raglan laboured unceasingly 
and successfully to promote the improve- 
ment of the military service of the coun- 
try, and Lord Raglan will have long passed 
to his last rest before the British army will 
forget or cease to acknowledge how much 
for its efficiency, its discipline, and its 
comfort it is indebted to his unceasing 
efforts. My Lords, I think it is not the 
least of Lord Raglan’s claims upon the 
public confidence and the public respect, 
as well as upon the public gratitude, that 
being, I fear, one of the illustrious exam- 
ples to be found in the history of this 
country—and to be found in that of few 
others—of men who, after having for a 
long period been engaged in arduous em- 
ployments, having performed distinguished 
services, and filled high and responsible 
offices, have at their deaths left their fami- 
lies and their nearest connections in cir- 
cumstances by no means of ease and oppu- 
lence—it is, I say, no little credit to Lord 
Raglan that, at a time of life when he 
might easily and gracefully have retired 
from the discharge of arduous duties, in 
the possession of a high and honourable 
office, which for the first time in his mili- 
tary career afforded him the slightest pros- 
pect of being able to lay by anything for a 
future provision for his family—that at 
that moment, at a time of life when he 
might still have hoped for many years to 
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perform the duties and enjoy the emolu- 
ments of that office, unconnected with any 
political questions, and undisturbed by any 
political uncertainties—that at that mo- 
ment, with a noble and disinterested for- 
getfulness of self, at the first call of the 
Government, at the first demand of his 
military duty, he was ready to sacrifice 
those prospects which might have insured 
him considerable pecuniary advantages, and 
contributed to the future comfort of his fa- 
mily, and, without a moment’s hesitation, 
risked the valuable life which is amongst 
the noblest victims of the war in which we 
are engaged. My Lords, I say that all 
these cireumstances—the military services 
of Lord Raglan, his long connection with 
the most illustrious captain of our day, 
whose confidence and friendship he pos- 
sessed to an extraordinary degree — the 
services which he performed in the civil 
administration of the army—above all, the 
disinterested and noble manner in which, 
at the call of duty, he again girded on his 
sword and entered the field of war—and, 
in addition to that, the manner in which at 
the head of that army he has performed 
the most arduous and the most important 
duties entitle him, hardly less than his 
great master and chief, to the respect and 
veneration of the country at large. The 
gratitude of Parliament, however liberally 
will not be profusely displayed in a recog- 
nition of his distinguished merits. Most 
cordially, therefore, do I support this Ad- 
dress to the Throne, in which we assure 
Her Majesty that we share in the grief 
and concern which she feels at the loss of 
so valuable a servant as Lord Raglan, that 
we Shall heartily concur in whatever means 
Her Majesty may graciously be pleased to 
employ to mark Her sense of his great 
merits, and that, in common with the coun- 
try at large, we gladly avail ourselves of 
the opportunity afforded to us of marking 
our appreciation of his services, and our 
deep respect and veneration for his me- 
mory. 

Viscount HARDINGE: It is now nearly 
fifty years, my Lords, since I first had the 
honour of becoming acquainted with Lord 
Raglan. It was at the Battle of Vimiera, 
where he acted as aid-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellington. He was but a young 
man, and we of the same age were aston- 
ished at the admirable manner in which he 
then performed the duties of his position ; 
and the great respect with which he was 
treated by the Duke of Wellington was a 
subject of great astonishment to us all, 
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until we had further opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with his merit. It was 
remarked on all occasions that if there was 
a word of advice to which that great man 
would listen with unusual patience, it was 
that which proceeded from Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset. During the whole period that 
the Duke of Wellington was in the Penin- 
sula—with the exception, I believe, of a 
short time when he was in England for the 
benefit of his health— Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set was at his right hand. He was pre- 
sent at every one of those actions which 
illustrate the career of our great com- 
mander ; on every occasion he was fore- 
most in the field, and he displayed the 
same valour and the same cool intrepidity 
which have so conspicuously marked his 
conduct in the Crimea. In this last cam- 
paign he gained the admiration and re- 
spect of his soldiers by his coolness, col- 
lectedness, and calmness; while his quick 
perception of the nature of the ground, 
and the rapid manner in which he 
seized every advantage which offered it- 
self during the movements of the enemy 
showed that time had not effaced the re- 
collection of his former practice in the 
field. The courage and military ability 
which he displayed whenever he met the 
enemy in the field won for him the admi- 
ration and confidence of the whole army. 
In the civil administration of the army 
nothing could exceed the just, kind, and 
liberal manner with which he treated every- 
body who came into contact with him. I 
will not enter into all the details of what 
has taken place in the Crimea, but I must 
observe that no man could have a more 
difficult task to perform than Lord Raglan. 
One of the greatest advantages in military 
affairs is for a commander to have unity of 
action; but that advantage it was not Lord 
Raglan’s fortune always to possess, be- 
cause, as my noble Friend has stated, con- 
sidering the position in which Lord Raglan 
was placed, there might arise occasions, in 
which, under other cireumstances, he might 
have been enabled to make other disposi- 
tions. Suffice it, however, to say that on 
all those occasions he displayed such an 
excellent temper and suck perfect courtesy 
towards those with whom he had to act in 
the administration of the affairs of the al- 
lied army, that every one admits that the 
noble Lord’s behaviour greatly assisted in 
cementing the alliance between the Eng- 
lish and French forces. I am anxious to 
say that in all my communications with my 
noble and lamented Friend, when I was 
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Secretary at War, and he was acting in 
the department of the Commander in Chief, 
I always found myself most usefully ad- 
vised, and there never was any difference 
of opinion between the two departments 
but he brought it to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. I greatly lament the loss which the 
army has sustained by his death, and which 
I believe it will be difficult to repair. I 
am satisfied that Lord Raglan’s powers 
and abilities were much greater than they 
were generally supposed to be, for, as my 
noble Friend has justly said, it was but 
recently that he had had an opportunity of 
displaying his talents. All those military 
men whom I have had an opportunity of 
corresponding with, expressed with the ut- 
most confidence their opinion that on any 
great emergency the movements of the 
army could not have been better conducted. 
While acknowledging the great misfortune 
incurred by the country through the death 
of Lord Raglan, still we may fairly hope 
that the practice of war will lead to the 
discovery of talent in other persons, and I 
have no doubt, though Lord Raglan is not 
a man to be replaced in a moment, that 
yet by his plans and by the aid of his suc- 
cessor in command the present contest will 
be brought to a glorious conclusion. I 
have only to add that it will be my duty to 
express the honourable sense Her Majesty 
entertains of Lord Raglan’s great services, 
and to-morrow I shall issue a General 
Order to the army for that purpose. I 
cordially concur in the Address which has 
been proposed to your Lordships, and I 
trust that the Vote to be granted to Lord 
Raglan’s family will be such as will ade- 
quately furnish those means which, as my 
noble Friend has stated, Lord Raglan was 
not able to provide for them himself. 

Tue Duke or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, having been so recently associated 
with my noble and illustrious Friend—for 
so I may call him—who, to my great grief, 
has now departed from us, I trust that 
your Lordships will permit me, as an hum- 
ble Member of the army which he so ably 
conducted,to assure you that I most cordially 
concur in all that has fallen from the noble 
Lord the Minister of War. I do not think 
that, in the whole army or country, any 
other individual could have been selected 
who would have conducted in a more ad- 
mirable manner the affairs of the army, 
or who at the head of a British force, 
intimately associated with our allies the 
French, would have conducted himself in 
& manner so well calculated to combine 
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the operations of the allied armies, and to 
insure that intimate association which is 
so absolutely essential to success. I have 
no doubt your Lordships are all fully im- 
pressed with the difficulties Lord Raglan 
had to contend with; but, whatever your 
impressions may be, I, who have had per- 
sonal experience, can assure you that those 
difficulties were far beyond anything you 
can imagine. I do not mean to say that 
Lord Raglan was not met on all occasions 
with cordiality by the leaders of our allies. 
On the contrary, they met him on every 
occasion with all frankness and sincerity. 
But yet such was the difficulty of the allied 
position, and such was the intricate cha- 
racter of the war which Lord Raglan had 
to conduct, that I am persuaded, unless 
he had possessed a peculiar capacity for 
surmounting obstacles, we never should 
have so well cemented that cordiality with 
our allies, which I, for one, so greatly re- 
joice at seeing established. In fact, I 
think that my noble and lamented Friend 
has been, by the blessing of Providence, 
the instrument of bringing the alliance 
between the French and English forces 
to the satisfactory state in which it now 
stands. It would ill become me, so very 
humble a Member of that army which my 
noble and lamented Friend commanded, to 
attempt to defend him from many impu- 
tations which I have heard cast on him. 
History will decide upon his talents and 
his capabilities, and I feel persuaded that 
in the result history will do him justice. 
The noble Lord at the head of the War 
Department has alluded to Lord Raglan’s 
former services. I personally had much 
experience of Lord Raglan’s friendship 
when that noble Lord was, under the di- 
rection of his illustrious chief the Duke of 
Wellington, so ably conducting the affairs 
of the army in the Commander in Chief's 
Department, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that there was not a single officer 
in the British army who had occasion to 
address Lord Raglan, but felt that he was 
dealing with a personal friend. Every 
officer seemed firmly persuaded that he 
would be well received by him, that his 
claims and statements would be listened 
to with attention, and that his wishes 
would, as far as possible, be promoted 
by Lord Raglan. To be able to create 
such confidence is in itself a great ta- 
lent, and no one possessed that talent to 
a greater extent than my noble and Ja- 
mented Friend. There are very few of 
your Lordships but had a personal ac- 
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quaintance with Lord Raglan, and I think 
that we may all say that by his death we 
have lost an earnest and sincere friend. 
There are many distinguished officers, but 
no one was more distinguished by his posi- 
tion and talents than the deceased noble- 
man. While the army has lost a most 
distinguished officer, the Sovereign and the 
country have been deprived of one of their 
best and most valuable servants. It may 
be long before we shall find a man to re- 
place Lord Raglan in the manner we could 
wish, I quite agree with my noble Friend 
at the head of the War Department, that 
others will be found in the military service 
of the country able to conduct the war to 
a successful issue; but, however ably the 
army may be commanded hereafter, I still 
must say that the nation will always have 
to deplore a great loss in the death of Lord 
Raglan. I most entirely concur in the Mo- 
tion submitted to the House, thinking it 
the bounden duty of Parliament to alle- 
viate, as far as possible, the great misfor- 
tune which has just befallen the family of 
Lord Raglan in the loss of their protector, 
in so sad and melancholy a manner. 

Tue Eart or CARDIGAN: My Lords, 
having served in the army under the late 
Lord Raglan, and having, during an ac- 
quaintance with him for many years, had 
occasion at different periods to consult him 
on matters connected with that profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, I 
cannot refrain from paying to his memory 
my tribute of gratitude for the great kind- 
ness and courtesy with which he ever 
treated me, and which, I know, was not 
confined to myself, but was extended to 
every member of the service. I have 
always felt deeply convinced of the great 
truth, honesty, justice, and impartiality of 
all Lord Raglan’s views and actions; and, 
though he did not always sanction that 
which I wished, I invariably submitted to 
his judgment with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, well knowing that the only motive 
which influenced his conduct was a sense 
of duty towards that service of which he was 
so distinguished an ornament. I certainly 
am indebted to the noble and lamented 
Lord for many advantages ; for, on several 
occasions, during the campaign in the 
East, he afforded me the opportunity of 
performing active duties, and thus grati- 
tied my most ardent wishes. Therefore, 
your Lordships may well imagine what are 
my personal feclings of gratitude towards 
the noble Lord whose death we all so much 
deplore. As for the officers in the army, I 
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can truly state that they all fully partici- 
pate in the feelings which I have just 
expressed, and concur in thinking that the 
death of that great general has occasioned 
an irreparable loss to the army and consti- 
tutes a national misfortune. If such was 
the opinion of the officers, not less so was 
it the opinion of the men. The men who 
composed those regiments, those brigades, 
and those divisions, whom I saw receiving 
that great general on the heights of Alma 
with such enthusiasm, will not soon forget 
the distinguished services which he has 
performed. They naturally felt great pride 
in having succeeded, under the guidance of 
their leaders, in surmounting all the obsta- 
cles which opposed them in carrying those 
heights in so short a time. There was 
not a man in the army who did not feel 
that their gallant and distinguished general 
was in as great danger, and exposed him- 
self quite as much to the enemy’s fire 
as any private soldier in the ranks; and if 
there was one who did not know it then 
they know it now, for it is well known to 
the army that the noble Lord passed the 
river of the Alma under a shower of the 
enemy’s bullets, moved certain pieces of 
artillery, and placed them in a position 
where they told with great effect on the 
ranks of the enemy. Every one knows 
that on that occasion he exhibited the 
most undaunted bravery, the coolest and 
calmest courage, under the deadliest fire 
of the enemy, which drew upon him the 
admiration of all. My Lords, I cannot 
doubt that after the great services of 
that distinguished individual, after the 
long and glorious career he had pass- 
ed, associated as it was with that great 
military leader now no more, both this 
and the other House of Parliament will 
mark, in a manner worthy of the occa- 
sion, the high sense they entertain of his 
distinguished services. If I thought it 
necessary, my Lords, to add another word, 
I would say that the language of the noble 
Lord, the present Commander in Chief of 
the army, with reference to the early and 
glorious death of the son of Lord Raglan 
in battle might be quoted with equal truth 
of the glorious career of the father. Of 
that noble youth Lord Hardinge said— 
‘* He conducted himself with the hereditary 
courage of his race. He was always fore- 
most where difficulties required to be over- 
come.” These words might be applied to 
the great and distinguished man whose 
death we now lament; and I feel confi- 
dent that, on this occasion, there wil be 
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no difference of opinion among your Lord- 
ships, and that all will concur in those 
expressions of regret which the country 
must feel at having lost a most distin- 
guished general and one of the best of 
men. 

Tue Ear, or GALLOWAY: My Lords, 
I cannot refrain on this occasion from ex- 
pressing my regret that some Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government did not before 
this come forward and give expression to 
the feelings which have now been uttered 
with so much unanimity from all sides of 
your Lordships’ House; for I believe that 
if the sentiments now spoken had been 
uttered while Lord Raglan was yet in 
life they would have done more than any- 
thing else to cheer his heart and sustain 
his spirit under the great responsibilities 
with which he was eharged—and in the 
peculiar situation in which, as the illus- 
trious Duke has observed, he stood— 
nay, I will add, that it would have done 
more to strengthen his physical frame 
against the inroads of disease than the 
skill of all the physicians that could have 
been consulted. In confirmation of this 
I may remind your Lordships that we 
were officially informed that Lord Raglan’s 
naturally good constitution did, under me- 
dical treatment, greatly rally, and that he 
had been pronounced convalescent, only 
requiring for a time perfect rest. But, I 
ask, what rest could be found for one 
whose mind was wrung with a sense of 
detraction and wrong, of calumny and in- 
justice, and who felt that, while he lay on 
a bed of sickness, having exhausted all the 
energies of his mind and body in the ser- 
vice of his country on a foreign soil, there 
were none on the soil of his native land to 
defend him? I hesitate not to say, though 
I desire, at the same time, to say it re- 
spectfully, that it is the conviction of my 
own mind—and I know that the sentiment 
is shared in by other members of Lord 
Raglan’s family—that Lord Raglan fell a 
victim to the ingratitude of his country- 
men, and, I regret to add, the coldness and 
neglect—if not the desertion—of that Go- 
vernment of whom he was so able and so 
zealous a servant. The noble Lord, after 
having devoted the greater part of his ex- 
istence to the public service, was, at an 
advanced period of life, commissioned to 
perform a Herculean task, with means in- 
adequate to its accomplishment; and be- 
cause he could not assuage the rigour of a 
Crimean winter, nor find in that climate 
the means of giving shelter to his troopsp— 
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for these, and such like imputations—for 
faults that were not his own—your Lord- 
ships know how he was subjected to the 
virulent and unfair attacks of a portion of 
the press, which laboured to bring him into 
disrepute and under the displeasure both 
of Parliament and the people. It is well 
known also how the noble and gallant Lord 
conducted himself in these cireumstances 
—how, conscious of the value of his ser- 
vices, he bore these heavy trials with 
patience and dignified silence, exhibiting 
throughout them all a great Christian ex- 
ample. Reference has more than once 
been made to the fact of this noble and 
gallant soldier retaining the office of Master 
General of the Ordnance in connection with 
that of Commander in Chief of the army 
in the East; but allow me to remark that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, although knowing 
the peculiar circumstances under which he 
continued to hold the office of Master Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, did not even endea- 
vour to mitigate the feelings which were 
prevalent in the country at the time by 
stating how admirably he had conducted 
the business of the department, and what 
important and valuable improvements he 
had introduced. When it was eventually 
determined that the office of Master Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance should—contrary, as I 
believe, to the opinion of the noble Duke 
now no more—be placed under the con- 
trol of the Secretary for War, I would ask 
your Lordships whether that respect and 
deference which were his due were exhibit- 
ed towards the noble Lord, and whether he 
was not rather thrust from his office as if 
his services were little appreciated? I 
have felt it my duty, though it is a most 
painful one, to make this statement, but 
I will refer no further to the subject. He 
whose merits have been discussed to-night 
is now beyond human censure or human 
praise. He rests, as we trust and believe, 
in the bosom of his Saviour. That is our 
consolation; and we firmly believe that 
when the attacks of his detractors and 


| calumniators will be despised or forgotten, 


his exploits will be consecrated in the pages 
of our military annals, and his memory 
will be embalmed in the hearts of a diseri- 
minating and dispassionate posterity. I do 
not wish to make any observation with 
reference to the pecuniary grant which 
Parliament may be recommended to make 
to the family of the late Lord Raglan. I 
may observe, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the great and long-continued services 
of that gallant and illustrious nobleman— 
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although the military services of Lord 
Gough in India were rewarded by a peer- 
age which carried him over the heads of 
the ancient Barons of this country —the 
lowest place in the peerage was assigned 
to the hero of Alma and Inkerman, the 
modern Bayard, ‘*‘ Sans peur et sans 
reproche.” 

Tae Duxe or BEAUFORT said, he 
should beg their Lordships’ indulgence 
while he made a few remarks on the 
speech of his noble relative who had just 
addressed them (the Earl of Galloway). 
He could not help agreeing with his noble 
relative that Lord Raglan had not been 
supported by the late or the present Go- 
vernment in the way in which he ought to 
have been, and he could not help remem- 
bering that they had, night after night, 
remained silent whilst they had heard him 
calumniated—he referred more particularly 
to what had taken place in another place; 
but still he recretted that his noble relative 
should have taken that opportunity of mak- 
ing these charges against Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was sure that nothing 
could have so much grieved the gallant 
spirit which had departed as to have lis- 
tened to such a speech as that which his 
noble relative had just delivered. He (the 
Duke of Beaufort) knew that Lord Raglan 
felt that he had the support of the Minis- 
ters, although they had not come forward 
as he (the Duke of Beaufort) thought they 
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recent services in the field—are so well 
entitled to speak upon a question of this 
nature. I wish, however, to have the 
opportunity of stating how much Her 
Majesty’s Government are gratified at the 
unanimity of feeling which has been ex- 
hibited by your Lordships upon this most 
sad occasion, and which we believe to be 
a faithful echo of that feeling of regret 
which pervades every class of the com- 
munity. I can perfectly understand the 
feelings which have led my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Galloway)—suffering under 
this domestic affliction—to speak out his 
mind upon this matter; but 1 think, after 
the observations which have been made by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Beaufort) 
with such singular good taste, that it will 
be more consonant with your Lordships’ 
feelings if I avoid the slightest defence of 
Her Majesty’s Government, whether with 
regard to the charge of their want of ap- 
preciation of Lord Raglan’s services, or to 
that of their having shrunk from defend- 
ing that noble Lord’s conduct in the field. 
I believe, my Lords, that the country is 
not now ungrateful. I believe that this 
country—like many other great, and free, 
and energetic nations—is at times a se- 
vere, an impatient, and a hard taskmaster ; 
but I believe also that in this instance, as 
has almost invariably been the case, its 
final judgment is a just and a generous 
one. Lord Raglan was brought up in a 
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also felt that he had the support, and it 
might even be almost said the friendship, 
of his gracious Sovereign. He knew that 
he had been sustained, and that he would 
continue to be sustained in all his efforts. 
He had received throughout the campaign 
the support of his Sovereign and of his 
country; and under all the circumstances 
of the case, he (the Duke of Beaufort) 
should again express his regret that his 
noble relative had taken that opportunity 
of making the remarks he had addressed 
to their Lordships. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I own 
that I have felt considerable reluctance in 
addressing your Lordships, lest I should in 
any respect weaken the effect of those 
observations which have fallen from noble 
Lords who, like my noble Friend opposite 
(the Earl of Derby), from his high poli- 
tical position—like my noble Friend (Vis- 
count Hardinge) from his great profes- 


sional experience—like the illustrious Duke | 
(the Duke of Cambridge), and the noble | 


Earl (the Earl of Cardigan), from their 
The Earl of Galloway 





seeing how far a sense of public duty could 
carry men in the service of their country. 
He had also an opportunity of seeing that, 
however they might be subjected to blame 
in the first instance, the good sense of the 
country invariably came to their rescue at 
last. Several noble Lords have referred 
to the charges and accusations which have 
been made against Lord Raglan. 1| can 
state that Lord Raglan’s sense of public 
duty, his delicacy of feeling towards others, 
his feeling of pride—and I use the word 
in its best and noblest sense— prevented 
him from uttering the slightest word in 
defence of his conduct when charges were 
made against him which had not the 
slightest foundation in fact. I am in- 
formed—and I believe there are those here 
present who can confirm the statement— 
that in Lord Raglan’s most intimate and 
confidential letters, up to the day of his 
death, there is not one angry word respect- 
ing the persons who brought those charges 
against him. I am also informed that in 
one of his last letters he expressed his 
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strong belief that, among all those persons | Earl near me, respecting the rash, male- 
who had thought it their duty to complain | volent, and premature accusations to which 
of his conduct, there was not one sive Lord Raglan was exposed, that I observed 
individual who was actuated by any feeling | them with deep concern, and that by no 
of illwill towards him. I think this fact | one could they be regarded with more pain 
constitutes a far better defence of Lord | than by myself. I have strong faith in the 
Raglan than I could establish if I were to| truth of what has been said ‘by my noble 
go minutely into questions respecting the | Friend upon the Ministerial bench (Earl 
abolition of the Mastership of the Ord- | Granville)—that the sagacity, the wisdom, 
nance, or other details into which, upon a | | and the justice of the ‘British people will 
fitting occasion, I should be most happy to | ultimately vindicate Lord Raglan from the 
enter. The illustrious Duke (the Duke of | aspersions which have been cast upon him ; 
Cambridge), who has spoken with so much | and my belief in the future vindication of 
good feeling upon this subject, alluded to | Lord Raglan is founded on the firm con- 
certain difficulties which were incidental | viction that there is not a soldier now 
to Lord Raglan’s position. I believe,I| standing upon the glorious battlefields of 
may appeal to the Secretary for War, | the Crimea to whom the future fame and 
who I am satisfied will confirm my state- | reputation of Lord Raglan are not dearer 
ment, that there does not exist in the War | than hisown. It was owing to the salutary 
Office one single despatch of Lord Raglan | advice of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and, 
containing the slightest accusation of any | more than that, to the general reputation 
sort or kind against our brave and gallant | of Lord Raglan’s services that he received 
allies, or describing any single transaction | his appointment, and it is false to say 
in a manner which reflected greater credit | that aristocratic influence had one iota 
upon our own army than upon the gallant| to do with that appointment. He was 
army with which he was acting. I be-| called to the position he occupied by the 
lieve the feeling which has been exhibited | unanimous verdict of the people; and 
by your Lordships is the feeling of the| though that verdict may, in some cases, 
country at large. I-believe there is not a| threaten to overstep the bounds of pru- 
man in this country who, entertaining the | dence and to override the prerogative of 
highest admiration for Lord Raglan, does | the Crown, in the ease of Lord Raglan it 
not feel the deepest regret at our irrepa-| was given solely because he was the man 
rable loss. All must feel the deepest sor-| best fitted for the post. Acting upon the 
row that he who enjoyed, not only an| great maxim of his illustrious master— 
English, but a European reputation, as | obedience to the call of duty—he accepted 
one of the bravest and gentlest—one of | the office. I know not whether Lord Rag- 
the most chivalrous and one of the best| lan consulted any friend on the subject ; 
men who ever sacrificed his life in his| but I know that no friend could have ad- 
country’s cause—should have been taken | vised him to act otherwise ; but 1 am also 
from us at the moment of a crisis of such | sure that, without exercising more than 
great delicacy and importance. ordinary wisdom, every person who consi- 

Tue Eart or ELLESMERE: My Lords, | dered the subject must have foreseen the 
I cannot forget that some thirty years} arduous nature of the duties which Lord 
have passed since I was first associated in| Raglan was about to undertake. He knew 
the public service with the gallant noble-}that he was called upon to measure the 
man who has been referred to, and that) sword of England against that of an anta- 
that association formed the commencement | gonist remarkable for his vast resources, 
of a friendship amounting to intimacy which | who had, during forty years of peace. un- 
has never ceased. I can bear testimony | ceasingly laboured to increase the military 
to all that has been said of the merits of | power and the military discipline of his 
Lord Raglan. I have watched with deep | country ; he knew that he would have to 
anxiety the recent career of my noble and | oppose such resources, so far as England 
departed Friend. I have watched with | was conerned, by powers which were, per- 
admiration, conduct which has been truly | haps, ultimately as inexhaustible, and by a 
described as rivalling the heroism of an- | gallantry that could not be exceeded, but, 
tique bravery, and the perseverance and/at the same time, by material resources 
constancy with which he met all the diffi-| and agencies of warfare which had to be 
culties of his situation. I may add, with | hastily collected for an immediate purpose 
reference to what has fallen from the noble | from a country which, from an economy 
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which I do not venture to censure or 
blame, had, during those forty years of 
peace, neglected the organisation of large 
armies. He had other difficulties to con- 
tend with, not the least of which were the 
difficulties attending a divided command ; 
but he boldly faced all these difficulties, 
and with a perseverance that nothing could 
daunt, with a temper that nothing could 
ruffle, and, I am ashamed almost to men- 
tion, with a courage under fire which no- 
thing could allay, he overcame the greater 
part of them, and maintained the struggle 
till, not the dangers of battle, but the 
ravages of disease deprived us of his ser- 
vices. My Lords, for such a man, be his 
detractors who they may, I place entire 
reliance on the ultimate verdict of the 
people of England, and I believe that that 
verdict—unanimous, or nearly so, as I an- 
ticipate it will be—will be re-echoed from 
Calais to Marseilles by the brave, generous, 
and gallant nation who have been his com- 
panions in arms, and who, of all nations in 
the world have perhaps the least reason to 
be jealous of the military fame of such a 
warrior. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, the 
present is not an occasion when either pri- 
vate friendship or personal feeling should 
induce your Lordships to speak of the 
merits of one whose loss we all deplore. 
It is on public grounds only, and on ac- 
count of Lord Raglan’s prodigious merits 
as a public man and a public servant, that 
I heartily concur in the Motion which has 
been proposed by my noble Friend. On 
account of his great merits as an adminis- 
trator both in peace and in war—his great 
and transcendent merits as a captain, who 
has led our troops to victory, to splendid 
and glorious victory—his prodigious merits 
as a military commander in that most dif- 
ficult position, as the commander of a por- 
tion, and an inferior portion in amount, of 
a combined army, in which his wise con- 
duct, his perfect justice, his great skill, 
his unbounded suavity of manner has pre- 
served, consummated, and increased the 
strength of that most invaluable tie which 
binds together the two armies, he might 
almost say the two countries, of England 
and France—that alliance which is essen- 
tial to the interests and the future welfare 
of Europe—it is on these public grounds, 
and with those public feelings, that I 
heartily agree in the Motion which has 
been proposed by my noble Friend for your 
Lordships’ adoption. 
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Motion agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente, 
and the said Address was Ordered to be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he wished 
to move, by way of Amendment, to sub- 
stitute for Clauses 17, 18, 22 and 23 in 
the separate paper, that the taking of the 
poll of the ratepayers on an election should 
be by means of voting papers. In the 
parish of St. Pancras there were 20,000 
ratepayers, and yet at the last election for 
the vestry, notwithstanding there was con- 
siderable excitement, not more than 3,500 
voted. Either it was desirable that the 
ratepayers should take part in these elec- 
tions or not; and, if desirable, the course 
he recommended would afford them an 
opportunity of doing so. It might be said 
that the system of voting by papers would 
open a door to fraud; but he believed that 
after making every allowance for fraud, a 
much truer representation of the consti- 
tuency would be obtained by the system 
than was done by the present mode of 
voting. In order, therefore, to admit of his 
Amendment being introduced, he should 
oppose the adoption of the Clauses 17, 18, 
22, and 23. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he consi- 
dered the noble Lord to be most unfortu- 
nate in his proposition. It was a system 
based upon fraud. The noble Lord had 
referred to the parish of St. Pancras, but 
what was the case with respect to that 
parish? Notwithstanding there was only 
one polling-place, between 5,000 and 
6,000 ratepayers attended and gave their 
vote at the late election—and this number 
would be materially increased when, as 
was proposed by the Bill, there should be 
eight polling-places. If the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir B. Hall) should agree to the 
Amendment, he would be committing the 
greatest possible error. 
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Viscount EBRINGTON said, he must 
deny that the whole system of voting by 
papers collected from the houses of the 
ratepayers would be tainted with fraud. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he ditfered 
from his hon, Colleague (Mr. Williams), 
for he was of opinion, even if the plan 
proposed by the noble Lord were not ac- 
cepted, that some mode of collecting the 
votes of the ratepayers different from the 
existing system should be devised. Prac- 
tically, the system of voting by papers 
not only and really enlarged the circle of 
voters, but introduced into it a far more 
respectable class of voters. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, the plan 
proposed by the noble Lord was not a new 
mode of voting in the metropolis. It had 
been acted upon in some cases for the last 
ten years. It was perfectly true that the 
Boards of Guardians were desirous that 
the elections of their body should be con- 
tinued in the way in which they were now 
conducted—namely, by voting papers ; but 
he had received communications from many 
individuals, saying that they preferred the 
mode of voting as proposed by the Bill. 
They must all know, as practical men, 
that if they wished a great scheme, such 
as the Bill embodied, to be carried out, 
they must make it palatable to those who 
had the carrying of it out. He thought 
that if the Bill could be made odious and 
unmanageable it would be by adopting the 
Amendment of his noble Friend. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
could not concur with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in thinking that the Bill would be 
ruined by the adoption of the Amendment. 
As far as regarded the election of the 
Boards of Guardians, the system of voting 
by papers had worked well. 

Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he should support the Amendment, as it 
would be the means of obtaining the votes 
of a much larger number of voters than 
could be obtained by the present system. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that by 
increasing the number of polling-places, as 
it was proposed to do, a larger number of 
ratepayers would have convenient means 
of voting. He believed there existed a 
very strong opinion on the part of the 
ratepayers that the present system should 
be continued. 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY said, he approved 
theoretically of the principle involved in the 
Amendment, and, as a proof of it, he had 
himself proposed that the system of voting 
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papers should be adopted in the election 
of Members of Parliament; still, practi- 
cally, he believed such a mode of election 
would be unpopular, and therefore he could 
not take upon himself the responsibility of 
supporting the Amendment. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
appeared to him that the balance of argu- 
ment was in favour of voting by papers. 
Now, the question really came to this— 
whether the inspector should come to the 
voter, or the voter to the inspector. And 
what ought to be considered was, which of 
the two systems would be most convenient 
to the ratepayers. It was not at all neces- 
sary to have police inspectors; all that 
was requisite was to take securities against 
fraud. Now, the system of voting by pa- 
pers certainly appeared most convenient. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he quite 
agreed that the question should be deter- 
mined upon the principle stated by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) as 
to what was most convenient for the rate- 
payer. He heard that very great irregu- 
larities had arisen in the system of voting 
by papers; but, on the other hand, there 
was doubtless great force in the arguments 
in favour of that system. But as the 
public feeling appeared at present to be 
against it, he thought that it would be 
best to retain the clauses as they stood. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he did 
not propose, as in the then state of the 
House (hardly twenty-five Members pre- 
sent), it would be useless—to press his 
Motion to a division, but he retained his 
opinion, and rejoiced at its reception. He 
also reserved the right of bringing forward 
the question at a future stage and in a 
fuller House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. MASTERMAN said, he wished to 
bring forward a clause, providing that any 
| works to be done respecting the sewers 
| within the city of London should be exe- 
cuted by the City Commissioners of Sewers 
out of the rates raised by them within the 
city; but, in case they should not execute 
such works, then the Metropolitan Board 
might execute the same and require the 
Chamberlain of the city to pay the ex- 
penses. He considered that to be a very 
reasonable request. 

Sm BENJAMIN THIALL said, he was 
very sorry he could not agree with the 
proposition. His hon. Friend had called 
| it a very reasonable request on the part of 


the city of London, but he (Sir B. Hall), 
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Mr. MASTERMAN said, he must ex- 


immodest proposition he had ever heard in | press his surprise at the imputation cast 


his life. 
of the clause? The House had decided | 
that the main sewers of the metropolis, | 
especially the intercepting sewers, should | 
be wholly and exclusively under the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and that there 
should be one supervision, one collection, 
and one general control of those great 
works. But what did the city of London 
propose? Why, as regarded the city, that 
they should execute the work themselves, 
subject to the supervision of the Board of 
Works. That was ostensibly their pro- 
posal; but he would show that they really 
proposed a great deal more. He would, 
however, first point out the inconvenience 
that would arise from the adoption of the 
clause. Suppose it was determined to 
construct a sewer from above Vauxhall- 
bridge to Deptford-creek, which the Metro- 
politan Board might do as the Bill now 
stood ; all the plans, and levels, and con- 
tracts would, under the provisions of the 
Bill, be made by the Board. 
clause of the hon. Member for the City of | 


But if the | 


Now, what would be the effect | by the right hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) on 


| the City of London. He denied that the 
_city wished to escape from the general 
taxation for carrying on those works. All 
they desired was to be allowed to execute 
the works within the city themselves. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
was of opinion that the City Commission- 
ers executed their work in the best possible 
manner, in an engineering point of view, 
| and also economically. He saw no objec- 
| tion to their being allowed to execute their 
own work. 

Clause negatived. 

On the question that schedule A stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he would move 
that the word ‘‘one”’ be substituted for 
the word ‘‘two,”’ the effect of which 
Amendment would be to reduce the num- 
ber of members constituting the Board. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, when he 
proposed that the Board should consist of 
forty-two members, it was suggested that 
that number would be too large. He then 








| 





London were adopted, the Board would | promised to consider whether the Board 
have to stop at Temple-bar, and resume | could not be reduced to a number not less 
their works again at the eastern end of|than thirty. But since that time a great 





the city. Now that was absurd on the 
face of it. Suppose anything happened 
to the main sewer within the city, the 
Metropolitan Board would have no power 
to act without first communicating with 
the Commissioners of the City of London. 
Tak of administrative reform! Why, if 
the clause were adopted, they would fall 
into the greatest possible state of confusion 
But, beyond that, the real object of the 
city of London was to be excluded from 
taxation for the great work now contem- 
plated. They were desirous of doing a 
small portion of it, which ran through the 
city of London, and then escape being 
brought under the general taxation for 
executing the whole work itself, 

Mr. CUBITT said, he had been asked 
to support the clause, and it was the first 
time he had any idea that the City of 
London had any object which did not ap- 
pear on the face of the clause. He thought 
it not an unreasonable request on the part 
of the City of London. 

Stir JOHN SUELLEY said, he was 
opposed to the clause, as it would be in- 
troducing two sets of Commissioners in- 
stead of one to superintend the great | 
works to be carried on. 


Sir B. Hall 


| to be made a distinct district. 


increase of labour, not contemplated when 
the Bill was originally drawn, had been 
added to the duties of the Board by the 
recommendation of a Committee which had 
been sitting upstairs in reference to build- 
ings; and that being the case, he did not 
think that forty-two was by any means too 
large a number for the discharge of the 
various onerous duties of the Board. 

Question put, ‘‘ That ‘two’ stand part 
of the schedule.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 82; 
Noes 1: Majority 81. 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY moved, that the 
parish of Poplar be included in part 2 
of schedule A, the effect of which would 
be to constitute a new district consisting 
of Poplar parish. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, it had 
already been made a matter of complaint 
that there were too many districts, 
and yet the hon. Baronet proposed to 
create an additional district. There were 
thirty-six districts, and he would have 
one more, which would make it thirty- 
seven. There was no good ground for the 
proposition. Neither in respect to area, 
population, or rental had Poplar any claim 
There were 
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several districts that exceeded Poplar in 
all those respects. 

Question put, ‘* That ‘ Poplar’ be there 
inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 28 ; 
Noes 59: Majority 31. 

Schedule A ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 

The remaining Schedules were then 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he felt 
that he should not be discharging his duty 
if he did not take that opportunity of ex- 
pressing his thanks to the Llouse for the 
forbearance which had been shown on all 
sides in the progress of that important 
measure through the Committee, and for 
the able assistance which had been given 
by the House to pass the Bill through its 
several stages up to the present. 

Bill reported, as amended. 


THE ORDER OF THE BATH—QUESTION. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: Without any 
desire to touch upon the prerogatives of 
the Crown, I wish to ask the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether it is intended to 
recommend the issue of the existing de- 
corations of the Bath without reference to 
the projected order of merit contempo- | 
raneously with the eminent services which | 
deserved them, especially at a time when | 
gallant officers —some, indeed, already | 
formally recommended for distinction were | 


in hourly exposure to loss of life, and | 
therefore, in the case of death, whether it | 
would not be proper to date back the Ga- 
zette which rewards the survivors, in order 
to include the names of the fallen as a/| 
national acknowledgment of the merit of | 
those who died nobly for their country and | 
a sacred heirloom of their families. | 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the! 
Order of the Bath would be conferred, | 
without reference to the order of merit. by | 
an entirely separate arrangement. With | 
regard to the latter part of the question, | 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman must be | 
aware that the insignia of the Order of | 
the Bath were restored to the Crown at/| 
the death of the person to whom they had 
been granted, and, therefore, that they could | 
not continue to be heirlooms in the families 
of individuals who had earned those dis- | 
tinctions. The names of those who had 
been recommended for the Order of the 
Bath, but who had been prevented by death | 
from having that honour conferred upon | 
them, would be published, with notices of | 





} 
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their having been so recommended, and 
of the cause which had prevented them 
from receiving the honour, That record 
would, he trusted, be a memorial, honour- 
able to themselves and gratifying to their 
families and friends. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE—THE LATE 
LORD RAGLAN. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 


Tue CIAIRMAN read the Queen’s 


Message of yesterday— 


oa 
‘* Her Masesty, taking into considera- 


tion the great and brilliant services per- 
formed by the late Fitzroy James Henry 


Lord Raglan, Field Marshal in Her Ma- 


jesty’s Army, and Commander in Chief of 


Her Majesty’s Forces at the seat of War 


in the East, in the course of the hostilities 


which have taken place in the Crimea, and 


being desirous, in recognition of these and 
his other distinguished merits, to confer 


some signal mark of Her favour upon his 
widow, Emily Harriet Lady Raglan, upon 
his son and successor to the title, Richard 
Henry Lord Raglan, and the next sur- 
viving heir male of the body of the said 
Richard Henry Lord Raglan, recommends 
to Her faithful Commons the adoption of 
such measures as may be necessary for 
the accomplishment of that purpose. 
“VR.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I rise 
to perform one of the most painful duties 
which can fall to a Minister of the Crown; 
at the same time it is one which is not 
devoid of feelings of consolation, and which 
will, I am sure, at all times secure the 
sympathy of the House, and be accom- 
panied and supported by the sanction and 
approbation of the country. It is the pri- 
vilege of the people of a free country to 
share with their Sovereign in the mani- 
festation of those feeling of gratitude and 
in the warmth of those acknowledgments, 
which aré due to the heroic men who de- 
vote themselves to the military and naval 
service of their country, and who on fo- 
reign fields sustain the honour and dignity, 
and maintain the interests of the nation. 
Other nations, which are not so fortunate in 
their constitutional institutions, are obliged 
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to remain passive spectators of those acts 
of grace by which their Sovereigns may 
acknowledge and reward the services of 
those who have fought and bled in their 
defence. But in this country, the people, 
through their representatives, share in the 
acts of their Sovereign, and that partici- 
pation of the people with the Sovereign 
detracts in no degree from that honour 
which is conferred upon the Crown by 
acts like these, but, on the contrary, en- 
hances the value of that which is done, 
because there is associated with the dis- 
cretion and generous feeling of the Crown 
the sanction and assent of the representa- 
tives of the people. Sir, it has often been 
our lot, in this House, to see, appearing at 
the bar or rising in their place, men who 
by their heroic deeds in the field or at sea 
have deserved the gratitude and rewards 
of their country. Sir, we have heard this 
roof ring with the acclamations which have 
followed the expressions that have fallen 
from the Chair in conveying to such per- 
sons the thanks and gratitude of their 
country. We have, also, frequently had 


to second the generous intentions of the 
Crown by aiding the Sovereign to bestow 
upon deserving men those more substantial 


acknowledgments which were required to 
enable them adequately to support that 
dignity which the Crown, by its preroga- 
tive, had conferred upon them. In the 
ease of Lord Raglan neither of these 
courses is, unfortunately, within our power. 
That ear which might have listened with 
gratitude and delight to the nation’s 
thanks, conveyed by this House, is un- 
fortunately now still in death. That hand, 
which might have received the generous 
acknowledgments of the country, is cold 
and stiff in the grave. But Lord Raglan 
has bequeathed to his country, not only 
a deep, and, I trust, a long continued 
sense of gratitude for the services he has 
performed, but he has also bequeathed to 
this country those who were dearest to his 
affections, and who, I trust, will long con- 
tinue to be the objects of the affectionate 
solicitude of his country. If Lord Raglan 
had not received, before he undertook the 
command of the army in the East, that 
peerage which was conferred upon him 
in acknowledgment of his long services in 
connection with the army—if that reward 
had been delayed until the conclusion of 
hia services in the Crimea, there could 
have been no doubt that this House would 
have responded in his case, as it has done 
in the case of many other brave men who 
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have acquired and earned the approbation 
of the Crown and the gratitude of the 
country; and that to that peerage would 
have been added that provision for main. 
taining the dignity of the peerage, for 
which so many precedents can be quoted 
in the course of tlie present and last cen- 
tury. And I cannot conceive, Sir, that 
the circumstance of that reward, when 
granted, not having been accompanied by 
the invitation of the Crown to Parliament 
to make this provision, will have any other 
effect than that of increasing the anxiety 
of this House to take advantage of the 
present communication of the Crown for 
the purpose of making that provision—that 
unfortunately now too late provision—for 
the peerage which would naturally have 
accompanied his services. That which I 
am about to propose is founded upon a 
reference to similar precedents which have 
occurred in the course of the present cen- 
tury. There are many distinguished sol- 
diers who have received from the Crown 
the dignity of the peerage as a reward for 
brilliant and meritorious services. In all 
those cases the communication made by 
the Crown to this House was followed by 
the grant of pensions for the life of the 
person upon whom the peerage was con- 
ferred, and generally, also, for two succes- 
sive lives. Those pensions have varied 
from 3,0002. to 2,0007. a year. In the 
present case, unfortunately, the country 
having to lament the loss of the individual 
on account of whose services the recom- 
mendation has been made, we must depart 
in some degree from the current of pre- 
ceding decisions. That which I am about 
to propose is, that a pension of 1,0U0I. 
a year should be granted to Lady Raglan 
for her life, and that a pension of 2,000/. 
a year should be granted to the present 
Lord Raglan, with remainder to his next 
heir succeeding to the title. In general, 
the practice has been that the pension 
should be given for three lives; but, in the 
present case, it is proposed to be given 
but for two, in addition to the pension 
for the third life—that of Lady Raglan— 
which, I am sure, the House will feel 
great pleasure in voting. With regard to 
the merits of Lord Raglan, it is unneces- 
sary, I think, for me to add anything 
to that which must be present to the 
mind of every man who hears me. Lord 
Raglan devoted, I may say, the whole of 
his life to the service of his country in 
connection with the army. I believe that 
he began his career in arms in the year 
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1807, when he went to Copenhagen ; and 
from that time to the hour of his death he 
was constantly employed, either in active 
service in the field or in the performance 
of highly important official duties at home 
in connection with the management of the 
army. His life was devoted to the mili- 
tary service of his country. He bore, un- 
fortunately, about him proofs too manifest 
of the devotion with which he was ready 
on all occasions to expose his life on the 
field of battle. But that mutilation — 
that honourable and glorious mutilation— 
in no respect interfered with the continued 
performance of his duties. When the 
command of the army in the Crimea was 
offered to him, he might, without any dis- 
paragement to himself, resting upon his 
long services—resting upon his known 
chivalrous bravery — resting upon those 
glorious scenes in which he had been en- 
gaged, and in which he had borne a dis- 
tinguished part—he might, upon the plea 
of advancing years, of physical infirmity, 
and of important official duties at home, 
have begged to be excused, and might have 
recommended some other and younger man 
in his stead. Yet Lord Raglan, with the 
feelings of a soldier, and being aware 
that— 

“Where honour calls, where honour leads the 


way, 
The sons of honour follow and obey,” 


did not hesitate for a moment to accept 
the command offered to him; and, what- 
ever might be the exposure, the violence, 
and the difficulties to which he might be 
liable, he cheerfully resolved to make 
every private sacrifice —to make every 
personal sacrifice—and, if it were thought 
that his services were useful, to the last 
hour of his life he was ready to devote 
them to his country and his Sovereign. 
Sir, Lord Raglan, it must be admitted, 
had great difficulties with which to con- 
tend. After conducting his army glori- 
ously through the perils of war, he had 
to conduct them through the much more 
difficult perils which had to be encoun- 
tered—of sickness, privation, and all the 
sufferings incidental to a winter cam- 
paign in a country hitherto unknown to 
our army, and whose peculiarity of cli- 
mate it was scarcely prepared to encounter 
and to fight against. The sufferings of 
that winter campaign, although great to 
the soldier, must have been, indeed, se- 
vere to a mind like that of the general. 
Lord Raglan, however, had the satisfaction 
of seeing the army which had been reduced 
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to a state of misery and privation during the 
winter, reviving with the return of spring, 
re-invigorated by the change of climate, 
and reinforced by supplies of every kind ; 
and at last he had the satisfaction of 
finding himself at the head of one of the 
most magnificent armies that have ever 
quitted the British shores, and planted the 
standard of England in any quarter of the 
globe. Sir, Lord Raglan might reasonably 
have entertained the hope that with that 
army he would have planted the standard 
of England upon the walls of Sebastopol ; 
and I trust that that glory is reserved at 
no distant period for the lot of the fortunate 
man who may succeed to the command of 
that brave band. But it must have been 
a deep affliction to him, and a pang to the 
heart of this noble soldier, to find, in his 
sinking and dying moments, when he must 
have seen that he had not long to remain in 
this world, that those brilliant hopes which 
he must have entertained would not be by 
him realised, and that he was doomed to 
pass away from this stage of existence be- 
fore he had achieved the realisation of the 
ardent hopes by the expectation of which 
he had been borne up in many dark hours 
of distress and despondency. Sir, not only 
was Lord Raglan eminent for those great 
qualities which peculiarly belong to a sol- 
dier, for that undaunted bravery which 
characterises his noble name, but he was 
also remarkable for qualities which pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the position in which 
he was placed. He had that gentleness 
of nature, he had that conciliatory dispo- 
sition, that consideration for the feelings 
of others which frequently and generally 
are combined with true courage. It was 
his happiness, by the manner in which he 
conducted his intercourse with the generals 
and officers commanding the troops of our 
allies, to cement that cordiality, and to tie 
and knit together those bonds of good feel- 
ing which now so fortunately connect, in 
the most intimate relations, armies which 
in less auspicious times knew each other 
only as opponents in the field of battle. 
In that respect Lord Raglan was eminently 
successful, and in that respect, allow me to 
say, he established a high claim upon the 
gratitude of his country. It may, indeed, 
have happened that, with armies called 
upon to co-operate, which had previously 
known each other in opposition in the field 
of action, that jealousy, that rivalship, that 
conflict of opinion, those various dissen- 
sions, which sometimes arise even among 
officers and men of the same country, 
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might have created feelings of coldness! Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I rise to second 
and of incipient animosity, which would the Resolutions of the noble Lord, which 
have marred and been fatal to the great I doubt not will meet with the unanimous 
alliance which has happily been established acceptance and approbation of this House. 
between the Governments and nations of | After half a century of public service, all 
England and France; but to Lord Raglan’s that which was noble and sometimes illus- 
honour, be it said, by his manner of con- | trious ought not to be permitted to pass 
ducting his intercourse with the generals, | away without the record and recognition of 
officers, and men of the French army, he | a nation’s gratitude. The career of Lord 
inspired, not only among his own men that Raglan was remarkable. Forty years ago 
cordiality towards their French comrades | he sealed with his blood the brilliant close 
so desirable to exist, but he inspired also, | of a great struggle against the danger of 
in the minds of the troops and officers of | universal empire, and after that long in- 
France, perfect conviction that there was | terval he has given to his country his life, 
most entire oblivion of any differences of in order to guard it against the menaces 
the past, and that from that time forward of a new and overwhelming enemy. The 
the two armies and the two countries were | qualities of Lord Raglan were remarkable, 
animated by one identical feeling, and were | and it may be doubted whether they will 
acting together as brothers of the same! be supplied by a successor, however able. 
family and of the same land. I say, there-| That which, perhaps, most distinguished 
fore, whether we regard Lord Raglan as a/| him was an elevation and serenity of mind 


man who passed his whole life in the per- 
formance of arduous military duties, who 
devoted himself without reserve to the ser- 
vice of his country, or whether we consider 
him as a man placed in a peculiar position, 
who performed the duties of that position 
with the most conscientious devotion, and 
with a success which not only did honour to 
him, but conferred great advantage upon 


his country—I say, then, in whatever way 
or in whatever light you look upon it, I am 
persuaded this House will feel a melancholy 
satisfaction in acquiescing in the Resolu- 


tions which I am about to propose. I am 
confident those Resolutions, while on the 
one hand they testify the generous regard 
of the Crown for those who perform good 
service to the State, and prove that this 
House is not indifferent to the claims of 
those who sacrifice their lives in the service 
of the country, or perform great acts in de- 
fence of its policy, will, on the other, be ac- 
ceptable to the people of this country; and 
I am also confident the people will think 
higher of this House, and look with more 
gratitude to the Crown, in consequence of 
the Resolutions which I now place in the 
Chairman’s hands. 

Mr. FITZROY said, the Question is— 

“ That the annual sum of 1,000/. be granted to 
Her Majesty, to be charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, from and after 
the 2nd of July, 1855, and to be settled, as shall 
be most beneficial, upon Emily Harriett, widow of 
the late Fitzroy James Henry Lord Raglan, 

“ Also, that the annual sum of 2,000/. be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to be charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
and after the 2nd of July, 1855, and to be settled, 
as shall be most beneficial, upon Richard Henry, 
Lord Raglan, and his next surviving heir male,” 


Viscount Palmerston 


| that invested him, as it were, with a heroic 
and classical repose—that permitted him to 
| bring to the management of men and the 
| transaction of great affairs tiie magic in- 
‘fluence of character—and that often in 
his case accomplished results otherwise 
produced by the inspiration of genius. 
Perhaps there is no instance on record in 
which valour of so high a character was so 
happily and so singularly allied to so dis- 
ciplined a discretion. Never were courage 
and caution united in so great a degree of 
either quality. Sir, over the tomb of the 
great departed criticism must be silent ; 
but even here it must be permitted to 
all of us to remember that the course of 
events has sanctioned the judgment of that 
commander with respect to those difficul- 
ties with which it was his hard fate to 
cope, but which his country must recollect 
he did not choose or create. May those 
who succeed him encounter a happier for- 
tune; they will not need a more glorious 
end, for there is nothing more admirable 
than self-sacrifice to public duty. That 
was the principle which regulated the life 
of Somerset; it was the principle which 
he carried with him to the grave. Sir, 
I feel great pride in seconding the Resolu- 
tions. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS: I feel, Sir, 
a melancholy pleasure in offering a few 
words in support of the Motion now before 
the Committee, although I feel that it is 
impossible for me to add anything to the 
admirable addresses just delivered by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
But, Sir, having for many years enjoyed 
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an acquaintance with the lamented chief, | Let us look back into history, and consider 
whose name will long be held in honour | whether, if those illustrious and victorious 
and remembrance, I feel that I should be| men who have been rewarded for their 
wanting in proper feeling, in duty to my- | service in former times had been similarly 
self and to this House, were I not to deprived of the crowning glory of success, 
tender the warm and most earnest expres- the world would not, perhaps, have given 
sion of my concurrence of feeling in the | them credit for the abilities and the ser- 
sentiments of the speeches which have) vices which are now recognized. I do 
just been made. The noble Lord at the | venture to think that, if the noble and gal- 
head of the Government said truly, in , lant Lord had been spared a little longer to 
regard to Lord Raglan, that one of the his country and to Europe, he would not 
most important services which, in the po- | have failed to reap by success all the laurels 
sition in which he was placed, he was/ which he had so dearly earned. I can only 
called upon to perform, was that of con-| say I most deeply sympathize with these 
tributing to cement the great alliance of Resolutions, and I am quite sure that not 
this country with France. I do not think, | only will the Committee be unanimous in 
Sir, it was possible, having that object in | adopting it, but I believe that every part 
view, that any man in the British army or | of the country will concur in its object, 
in this country could have been selected and will desire that every honour that can 
who was so admirably adapted for carrying | possibly be paid to the memory of a great 


» forward this great object. The noble Lord | and meritorious servant of the country 


has also alluded, as well as the right hon. | should be bestowed. 

Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), to the extraor-| ADMIRAL WALCOTT: Let me just say 
dinary difficulties which interposed in the | one word. I respond most cordially to the 
campaign which Lord Raglan had to con-| sentiments expressed by the noble Lord, 
duct. These were certainly great disad-| the right hon. Gentleman, and the gal- 
vantages to the career of that brilliant | lant officer, and concur in every expres- 
soldier, for brilliant he was in every re- | sion they have uttered of admiration and 
spect. For nearly half a century I may | esteem for the illustrious dead ; the indivi- 
venture to say I have witnessed the gal- | dual is past our gratitude, but his name 
lantry, the nobie devotion to his duty, | survives, and to his family we can evince 
which has characterised Lord Raglan| the admiration justly due to his memory. 
during that period. Sir, it must be re-| We have the consolation of knowing that 
membered at how late a period of life| his reputation is now beyond the reach of 
Lord Raglan was called upon to assume | misfortune, that from the grave his virtues 
this high and responsible command. It} and merits find a voice in every sentiment, 
would have been of infinite advantage to| that of united admiration and respect that 
him, as it would have been to any man, | is felt towards the dead; but let me repeat 
had he been chosen to such a command at | that no others participate more heartily and 
an earlier period ; but, besides that, there | sincerely than the officers of the navy do. 
were peculiar circumstances connected with Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, after 
this enterprise which rendered his position | an acquaintance of many years with Lord 
one peculiarly deserving of the considera-/ Raglan, I cannot deny myself the melan- 
tion and of the admiration of this House} choly satisfaction of joining my voice with 
and of the country. I do not believe that | those who have preceded me on this oeca- 
in the history of this country we can find|sion. Lord Raglan’s qualities were truly 
another instance in which a commander | heroic. His courage, his composure, the 
has, not at his own desire, but at the| conciliation which he manifested, were 
command of the Government, taken charge | carried to a point which was truly heroic ; 
of so momentous an operation, suddenly, | although, as these were qualities which 
and without those preparations, and re-| were not ostentatiously displayed, they did 
serves, and supplies which were undoubt-| not appear as great as they really were. 
edly necessary for carrying it to a success-|It was his unaffected simplicity of cha- 
ful issue. I would also observe, what has | racter which made him stand so high. I 
not been remarked by either the noble | have felt that, amidst the perils and dis- 
Lord or the right hon. Gentleman, Lord | advantages of last winter, when the army 
Raglan has had this great disadvantage— | might have become relaxed in its disci- 
he has fallen in the midst of his great and | pline, the knowledge that they had in their 
glorious enterprise without having actually Commander in Chief such a commander as 
achieved the end for which he was striving. | Lord Raglan—-one who had been the com- 
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panion of Wellington, one who bore on his 
person the scars of war inflicted in the heat 
of battle—might have been a good ground 
for confidence on the part of that army, 
and for confidence on the part of the coun- 
try. Those who loved the noble Lord, 
might have wished that he had fallen, like 
Wolfe or Nelson, in the arms of Victory. 
That, however, was not the design of Pro- 
vidence; but we may say that, though he 
has thus been called away, nothing even 
in victory could have surpassed the devo- 
tion he has shown to the cause of his 
Sovereign and of his country—a devotion 
worthy of the name he bore, worthy of the 
nation he served, and worthy of the great 
General in whose footsteps he followed. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, without 
wishing to appear to dissent in any way 
from the wishes of the Committee, I de- 
sire to take this legitimate and constitu- 
tional opportunity of making some inquiries 
of the Government in reference to the po- 
licy which they are now pursuing in the 
East, and the objects they are now seek- 
ing to accomplish—[ Cries of ‘* Order, or- 
der!’’] Sir, I beg to observe I started by 
saying that I would not interfere with the 
Motion immediately before us; but I put 
it to the Committee whether, when the 
Crown asks us to reward the services of 
those who have been fighting the battles 
of the Crown, we are not at liberty to ask 
the administration what is their policy, and 
what are the objects they are seeking ? 
With regard to the particular question be- 
fore us, I cordially concur in that Motion. 
I, for one, have thought Lord Raglan has 
been unfairly condemned. I think there 
has been an attempt to fasten upon him 
the delays and the disasters that have oc- 
curred since the fatal expedition to the 
Crimea took place; and I am glad to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire on this occasion, remind- 


ing us, that it was against the judgment of | 


Lord Raglan that this expedition was un- 
dertaken ; and in his despatch to the Duke 
of Newcastle, he distinctly says, it was 
more in deference to the views entertained 
by the British Government, and the known 
acquiescence of the Emperor of France, 
that the expedition sailed for the Crimea 
than from any knowledge possessed by our 
generals or admirals of the strength of 
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sion as that which fell from the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London— 
namely, that he was ‘slandered by a 
ribald press ;” but I will say that he has 
been rather unfairly dealt with—when we 
recollect that he was carrying out an ex- 
pedition dictated from Downing Street and 
Paris, and the policy which he did not 
approve of—if that be so, then are we not 
at liberty to ask for some information from 
the Government—have I not a right, as a 
Member of the House of Commons, called 
upon to make a vote of the public money 
—called upon as I am to take part in that 
responsibility, have I not a right upon this 
legitimate and constitutional occasion to 
seek for some information from the Go- 
vernment in reference to their policy? 
Now, since we debated this question—I 
mean the general question of the war— 
new matter has presented itself. We have 
had papers laid before us, we have had 
new proposals, and we have had a most 
extraordinary circular from Count Buol, 
the Austrian minister, addressed to the 
Austrian diplomatic service, in which he 
informs us that the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London entirely consented 
to the last Austrian proposal, and that he 
engaged to influence the Government at 
home to adopt that proposal. Well, then, 
I ask, in what does the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London differ from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wilt- 
shire (Mr. S. Herbert), who left the Go- 
vernment to which he belongs? It seems 
the noble Lord has adopted the last propo- 
sition as a fitting solution of the question 
in dispute ; but is he then to be allowed— 
or, at ull events, Gentlemen who are his 





supporters—is he to be allowed to charge 
Gentlemen sitting here (below the gang- 
way) with being willing to agree to what 
| is called an ‘‘ ignominious peace,’’ actually 
' when he himself, holding office, knew that 
| he had given his full assent at Vienna to 
| those very proposals which we ventured to 
describe as containing the elements of the 
| solution of the question? I do not say the 
{noble Lord made such a charge, but his 


| supporters did. 1 say, if there was but 





the fortress about to be attacked, or the little chance of a successful issue in conse- 

strength of the enemy’s forees. From | quence of the divisions in Lord Aberdeen’s 

these considerations I have always felt | Cabinet, let me ask, is the present Go- 

that the British Commander in Chief has | vernment agreed, any more than the Go- 

been—I will not use so strong an expres-|vernment of Lord Aberdeen, as to the 
i 


Lord J. Russell 
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policy they are pursuing? Has the noble 
Lord changed his opinions? If he has not 
—if he thinks that the Austrian proposal 
was an honourable and just solution of the 
question in dispute— 

Mr. H. HERBERT: Sir, I rise to 
order, and I will appeal to you whether 
such a question as this can be legitimately 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman while 
the original Motion remains still before 
us. 

Mr. FITZROY: I have only to say, 
that after the freedom of debate which I 
have seen exercised on such occasions as 
the present, it is not competent for me to 
stop the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I shall be 
really most happy to bow to the inclina- 
tion of the Committee, if it wishes the dis- 
cussion to be continued, and if any other 
hon. Gentleman wishes to address it; but 
I really thought that the question before 
us had been disposed of —[*‘ No, no!”’] 
Well, I feel I have a right to make any 
observations I please on this occasion upon 
the policy of the administration, and so I 
shall proceed. Now, Sir, the circular to 
which I alluded I hold in my hand, and 
that circular states— 

“The before-named Ministers of France and 
England, in a confidential interview, showed them- 
selves decidedly inclined to our proposal, and they 
undertook to recommend its adoption to their Go- 
vernments with all their influence.” 


And Count Buol goes on to say that— 


“The Austrian Government were surprised at 
receiving, not the acceptance of the British admi- 
nistration to their proposal—but they were sur- 
prised at receiving the opposition of the English 
Ministers to the views of their colleagues in the 
conference.” 


Well, is that a state of things which this 
House ought to pass over without inquiry ? 


_ Or are we not entitled to ask the noble 


Lord the Member for the City of London, 
whether he holds the opinion that the last 
proposal contained a proper settlement of 
this unfortunate war; and, if he does, 
whether he can explain his retention of 
office in the present Government? It ap- 
pears to me to be at this moment pecu- 
liarly appropriate that we should have a 
clear isnendion. seeing the disasters 
and difficulties that daily befall us—that 
we should have a clear understanding whe- 
ther the Government is itself agreed as to 
the objects of the war, and also, whether 
they will not be more explicit than they 
have hitherto been, or appoint some day 
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when they will put the House in posses- 
sion of a more complete statement as to 
the objects of this expedition. Sir, there 
is a painful subject to which I would also 
allude, and in reference to which I think 
a heavy responsibility rests with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Administration. I put a question 
to the noble Lord the Prime Minister the 
other day, in reference to certain horrible 
atrocities reported to have taken place at 
Kertch, stating that I did not believe the 
accounts I had read. I also said, as I re- 
peat now, that I did not believe the Eng- 
lish lieutenant general, either from his 
apathy or negligence, was the cause of 
those disgraceful excesses. I find, how- 
ever, from private letters—not that it is 
alleged that the English lieutenant general 
was to blame—not that any British soldier 
permitted those excesses of the most atro- 
cious description that were committed in 
the town of Kertch—but I find it is stated 
that no Russian soldiers having remained 
in the town, the inhabitants threw them- 
selves upon the mercy of the allied armies. 
I would submit, then, that under those 
circumstances it was the duty of somebody 
—and as the Government directed that 
expedition, and seem to control the con- 
duct of matters in the East—lI say it was 
their duty, having taken possession of the 
town, and the legitimate authorities being 
removed, to have provided a substitute. 
Most unquestionably, to have allowed pil- 
lage—to have allowed the violation and 
murder of women and children, for want 
of a force to keep order—I say, whether 
it was the Turks or others that did these 
things, the responsibility rests with those 
who managed the expedition—the respon- 
sibility rests with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for not providing a force of adequate 
amount to protect life and private property 
in the town. And therefore I do not think 
it at all satisfactory the answer which the 
noble Lord gave me, that he would merely 
inquire into the subject. What I say is 
this—as an Englishman I feel disgraced 
by these atrocities, and that I do not think 
this is the way to promote civilisation, or 
to protect the weak against the strong. 
And although you may arrogate to your- 
selves all this desire to promote liberty 
and the interests of mankind, you will not 
get credit for such intentions, if the prac- 
tical results of your expeditions are—that 
unoffending towns are pillaged and de- 
stroyed—that museums are gutted—that 
works of art are mutilated—that women 
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are violated and helpless children are mur- 
dered—if this is the way you are to act as 
the pioneers of civilisation—all I will say 
is, that I have completely misunderstood 
the meaning of the term. I do not wish 
to interrupt the unanimity of the House in 
regard to the particular vote before it, a 
vote in which I cordially concur. But I 
thought myself justified in taking this pro- 
per constitutional opportunity of pressing 
upon the Government the necessity of some 
explanation of the position of the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
(Lord J. Russell). As Secretary for the 
Colonies and as a Member of the Adminis- 
tration, he is supporting what we are told 
is a just and necessary war; but, as the 
British Plenipotentiary at Vienna, he in- 
formed Count Buol that the last proposal 
of Austria offered the means of an honour- 
able solution of the question, and that he 
was prepared to influence his Government 
to agree to it. I wish to ask the noble 
Lord to explain to the Committee, whether 
he has changed his opinion, or whether he 
is trying to influence the Government to 
agree to the Austrian proposal? Perhaps 
the noble Lord is at the head of the peace 
party in the Cabinet, to which allusion has 
been made by the public press of the coun- 
try. As Iam a humble political follower 
of the noble Lord, I should be glad to hear 
that he is endeavouring to prevail upon his 
colleagues in the Government to agree to 
the last proposal of Austria. I wish to ask, 
first, whether the noble Lord is prepared 
to give an explanation of his present views; 
and secondly, whether the Government 
have taken steps to protect in future, life 
and property in defenceless towns, when 
taken possession of by the allied troops, 
and whether they are prepared to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the late atrocities at 
Kertch ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, there 
are times and seasons for all things. The 
right hon. Gentleman must, of course, be 
the best judge of what it is fitting to in- 
troduce upon the present oceasion; but I 
must say that I differ from the view which 
he appears to have adopted on the present 
oceasion. I can only say that, although 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
ready at all times, and will be ready in 
all future time, to defend their course of 
action, and to explain that which they 
think requires explanation, I will not be 
led by any taunts of the right hon. Gentle. 
man, or by any challenge which I may re- 

Mr. M. Gibson 
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ceive, either from himself or any of his 
friends, to mix up a subject which ought, 
I think, to receive the undivided attention 
of the House with one which may create 
acrimony, or rouse the hostility of the 
peace party. 

Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, 

1, “ That the annual sum of One Thousand 
Pounds be granted to Her Majesty out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to 
commence from the second day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five, and to be settled 
in the most beneficial manner upon Emily [ar- 
riet, widow of the late Fitzroy James Henry Lord 
Raglan.” 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, 

2. ‘* That the annual sum of Two Thousand 
Pounds be granted to Her Majesty out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to 
commence trom the second day of July one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five, and to be settled 
in the most beneficial manner upon Richard Henry 
Fitzroy Lord Raglan, and the next surviving heir 
male of the body of the said Richard Henry Lord 
Raglan.” 

House resumed. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Now that 
this question is over, I beg to ask whe- 
ther the noble Lord, as a Minister of the 
Crown, will condescend to explain whether 
the views which he entertains upon the 
last proposition submitted by Austria at 
the Conferences at Vienna are the same 
as those which he entertained when act- 
ing as British Plenipotentiary ? Asa Mem- 
ber of Parliament, I conceive that I am 
entitled to put this question. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I must post- 
pone giving any answer until the question 
of the policy of the Government is before 
the House, and there will be more than 
one opportunity for bringing that subject 
forward. I will only say, at present, that 
the right hon. Gentleman has totally mis- 
represented the facts. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: As the noble 
Lord has charged me with misrepresenta- 
tion, I beg to say when the noble Lord 
charges me with misrepresentation —[ Cries 
of ‘* Order, order!’’] Surely, when I am 
thus charged, the House will permit me to 
make a short explanation. Now, all 1 
have to say is, that I quoted Count Buol’s 
despatch for my assertion, and the House 
will recollect that the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir J. Walsh) put a question the 
other day to the noble Lord, as to whether 
the contents of Count Buol’s despatch, as 
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I quoted it, were correct; and the noble 
Lord stated that they were. Therefore, 
if I have in any way misrepresented the 
noble Lord, it has arisen from the fact 
that the noble Lord had stated the des- 
atch was correct. 

Subject dropped. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 
Mr. RICH said, he rose to move— 


“ That the authorised system of purchase and 
sale of commissions, promotions, and exchanges 
in the army has failed in its principal object, is 
unjust in its working, is openly transgressed in its 
pecuniary regulations, and is in direct violation of 
the principles and practice of the Government in 
all other departments of the State; and that, 
therefore, it should be continued no longer than 
is necessary for the just and gradual satisfaction 
of the claims of individuals and of the State.” 

[Ie must express his regret that he had 
been compelled to postpone the Motion 
until so late a period, for the question was 
one which, important at all times, became 
doubly so now that the Ordnance had just 
been brought under the control of the 
Horse Guards, and when it was proposed 
to assimilate the army of India as much 
as possible with the Queen’s army. It 
was evidently of importance to consider 
the question of the purchase and sale of 
commissions before any steps were taken 
to extend that system to an extensive 
branch of our own service and to the army 
of the East India Company. The ques- 
tion became of even still more vital con- 
sequence, when it was remembered that 
in a discussion which had recently taken 
place in that House, principles had been 
avowed which would materially change the 
system of purchase and sale of commis- 
sions as now carried on, and would open 
the door to a very heavy and considerably 
increasing charge upon the country. In 
the remarks which he was about to offer 
he had no intention of citing individual 
cases, preferring to deal with the whole 
question in the aggregate rather than in 
detail. The House, probably, was not 
aware of the extent to which the system 
of sale and purchase prevailed in the Bri- 
tish army. He found, from the Report of 
the Commission which sat upon the sub- 
ject in 1840, that during the four years 
between April, 1834, and April, 1838, no 
fewer than thirty-nine colonels had pur- 
chased their promotion, while twenty-eight 
had obtained it without purchase. In the 
same period 103 majors obtained their pro- 
motion by purchase, and forty-one without; 
485 captains obtained their promotion by 
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purchase, and 131 without; 784 lieute- 
nants obtained their promotion by pur- 
chase, and 247 without ; while 1,114 gen- 
tlemen obtained their appointments as cor- 
nets or ensigns by purchase, and 260 with- 
out. Of those 260, 160 were cadets, and 
thirty-three had been raised from the ranks. 
The efficieney of the army must depend 
upon the preparation of the officers, their 
fitness for the profession, their addiction to 
it, and their physical qualifications. With 
regard, first, to the requisite preparation, 
he found in the case of the 1,114 who had 
obtained their commissions by purchase no 
trace whatever of such preparation on the 
part of any of them except that sixty-three 
had been at the military college, although 
he could not find that they had gone 
through the examination which entitled 
them to receive a certificate. 

Notice taken, that forty Members were 
not present; House counted ; and forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 4, 1855. 


Mivvtes.] Pvsuic Bitts.—1° Militia Officers’ 
Qualification; Grand Juries (Ireland); Trea- 
surers of Counties (Ireland); Sale of Spirits 
(Ireland); Commons Inclosure (No. 2). 
2° Burial of Poor Persons. 

3° Dwelling Houses (Scotland); Stock in Trade; 
Copyhold, &c. Commissions Continuance; Du- 
chy of Lancaster Lands. 


MORTMAIN BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Headlam) 
who had charge of the Bill was not pre- 
sent, he thought it would be better to 
postpone it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he trusted the 
House would proceed with the Bill. If it 
did not go through Committee that day it 
might not pass this Session, and there was 
no Opposition to it. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, that his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Atherton), who brought 
the Bill in was absent, and had not intend- 
ed, he believed, to press it forward at a 
period when it could scarcely be expected 
to pass during the present Session. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he believed that 
his hon, and learned Colleague was only 
absent accidentally. Probably it had bet- 
ter be proceeded with. 
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Sin G. GREY suggested, that it should 
be put after the other orders. 

Mr. HADFIELD observed, that if it 
did not go through the Committee this day, 
it would be certainly lost for the present 
Session. He should press the Motion. 

The House then went into Committee 
on the Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, se- 
veral Amendments were on the paper: 
were the hon. Members who proposed them 
present ? 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, there were no 
Amendments. There were only two new 
clauses to be proposed; to which he did 
not believe there was any cbjection. 

The Clauses 1 to 6 were successively 

reed to. 
"On Clause 7, 

Mr. G. BUTT proposed an Amendment 
to omit certain words, for the purpose of 
introducing a new clause. 

Sm G. GREY observed, that the words 
could, of course, be re-introduced if the 
new clauses were not agreed to. 

Mr. BUTT assented. 

Mr. MOWBRAY thought the absence 
of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Head- 
lam) was attributable to some misunder- 
standing. 

The House then went into Committee 
on the Bill. 

The whole of the clauses were agreed to. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he would row 
beg to propose to add a new clause to the 
Bill, the object of which was to do away | 
with the distinction which had hitherto) 
obtained between pure personalty and. 
realty. He had done so on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Pemberton Leigh, made 
in the evidence he gave before the Mort- 
main Committee. The clause he had to 
move, as an addition to Clause 6, was as 
follows— 

“And whereas it has been held, on the con- 
struction of the first-recited Act, that a pecuniary 
bequest to or in trust for any charitable use is 
void under the provisions of the said Act, to the 
extent of the proportion which the assets of the 
testator, consisting of personalty savouring of 
realty, bear to the assets of the testator consisting 
of pure personalty ; and if the assets of the tes- 
tator consist entirely of personalty savouring of 
realty, then that such bequest is wholly void, and 
by the rules of courts of equity the assets are not 
marshalled in favour of such bequest, whereby the 
lawful intentions of testators are often disappoint- 
ed: be it enacted, that no pecuniary bequest to or 
in trust for any charitable use contained in any 
will or codicil made after the passing of this Act 
shall fail or abate by reason only that the assets 
of the testator shall consist wholly or in part of 
personalty savouring of realty, but every such 
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bequest shall be payable as well by and out of 
such assets as last aforesaid as by and out of any 
assets consisting of pure personalty, in the same 
manner in all respects as a pecuniary bequest of 
like amount made by the same will or codicil to a 
purpose not charitable would have been Prager 
| if the same had been substituted therein for such 
| charitable bequest, anything in the said recited 
| Act and any rule or practice of equity to the con- 
| trary notwithstanding.” 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, he should 
|make no opposition to the clause, on the 
|understanding that his hon. and learned 
{Friend the Solicitor General, who was 
‘unavoidably absent, should at a future 
, Stage take what course he thought proper 
| with respect to it. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, he wished to add 
| the following new clause also to Clause 6— 
; “ And whereas by the hereinbefore recited Act, 

passed in the ninth year of the reign of His late 
| Majesty King George II., it was also enacted, that 
| from and after the 24th day of June, 1736, no 

sum or sums of money, goods, chattels, stocks in 
, the public funds, securities for money, or any 
other personal estate whatsoever to be laid out or 
disposed of in the purchase of any lands, tenements, 


| 


| or hereditaments, should be given, appointed, or 
any ways settled in trust or for the benefit of any 
| charitable uses whatsoever, unless such gift, ap- 
{ pointment, or settlement of any such sum or sums 
of money or personal estate (other than stocks in the 
| public funds) were made in the same manner and 


| subject to the same conditions as are by the now 
| reciting Act enacted and prescribed in reference 

to corporeal or incorporeal hereditaments, and un- 
less such stocks were transferred in the manner 
and subject to the conditions in the same recited 
Act also enacted and prescribed in reference to 
such stocks ; and whereas doubts have been enter- 
tained as to the meaning of the last hereinbefore 
recited enactment, be it enacted, that no bequest 
| contained in any will heretofore or hereafter to be 
| made for any charitable uses whatsoever, which 
| bequest is or shall be valid in all other respects, 
| shall be deemed to be null and void within the 
| meaning of the last hereinbefore recited enact- 
| ment, unless by the will containing such bequest 
| it shall be imperatively required that the subject 

matter of such bequest shall be laid out or disposed 
| of in the purchase of lands, tenements, or here- 
| ditaments.”” 


Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, as amended. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 5, 1855. 
| Minvres.] Pusuic Birus.—1* Stock in Trade ; 


Copyhold, &c. Commission Continuance ; Piers 
and Harbours (Scotland), 
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Recruiting for 
2* School Grants Security for Application ; 
Burial-Grounds (Scotland) ; Dwellings for La- 


bouring Classes ; Indemnity. 
$* Union Charges Act Continuance. 


. THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE—THE LATE 
LORD RAGLAN. 


Tue LORD CHAMBERLAIN reported 
to their Lordships that the Address which 
had been voted on Tuesday last, in answer 
to the Message from the Crown, on the 
occasion of the Death of Lord Raglan, 
had been most graciously received by Her 
Majesty. 


THE MILITIA (SCOTLAND). 


Tue Duke or BUCCLEUCH said, he 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Lord the Minister of War to the want of 
barracks for the militia in Scotland. He 
could trace many of the offences which 
were committed by the men to the peculiar 
position in which they were placed, and 
which rendered it impossible to enforce 
discipline among them. By the Scottish 
law, regiments were only to be quartered 
in certain ancient market towns and bo- 
roughs, where some of them had now re- 
mained for several months. He particu- 
larly observed that this inconvenience had 
been severely felt at Dalkeith. He had 
applied to have the regiment removed to 
barracks, and had suggested that some 
method of hutting them might be adopted, 
but nothing was done; and this system of 
billeting in private houses, and the crowd- 
ing and indecency which it caused, were 
felt to be an intolerable grievance. He 
wished to know whether any better arrange- 
ments were about to be made for providing 
accommodation for the militia in Scotland ? 

Lorp PANMURE said, he quite ad- 
mitted the existence of the evil, but was 
afraid it could not so easily be remedied. 
The large numbers of militia who had been 
called into existence in Scotland were far 
beyond what the barracks in that country 
could provide accommodation for. He had 
endeavoured to supply the want as far as 
possible ; but, with hutting works of a 
very extensive character going on in Eng- 
land and Ireland now, he had not been 
able to do so to the extent he wished. As 
fast as he could remedy the evil he would 
endeavour to do so; but it would be some 
time before it was possible to remove from 
billetings one-half of the regiments which 
were in that country; and it must be re- 
garded as one of the hardships that were 
incidental to a state of war. 
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RECRUITING FOR TIE ARMY. 

Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
wish to put a question to the noble Lord 
at the head of the War Department with 
reference to the plan which he announced 
to your Lordships on Thursday last for 
increasing the pay of the soldiers engaged 
in service in the field. I had the misfor- 
tune of not being present on that occasion ; 
but the noble Lord is reported to have said 
that he proposed to add 1s, to the daily 
pay of every soldier employed in actual 
service against the enemy, and that this 
should have a retrospective effect and date 
from the time when the army landed in 
the Crimea. [Lord Panmure: That is a 
mistake.} And a most important one, as 
it concerns nearly half a million of money. 
I suppose, however, that I am not incor- 
rect in thinking that this additional pay 
will not at once be given to the men, but 
will be held back and invested in the sav- 
ings-bank. The noble Lord stated that 
this was a more economical arrangement 
than that of increasing the bounty, because 
that course led to desertion. Of course 
the noble Lord, from the returns showing 
the number of men enlisted and the cases 
of desertion, is enabled to form a correct 
judgment with reference to the effect of 
increasing the bounty; but with regard to 
the economy of his arrangement, in compa- 
rison with the expenditure by increasing 
the bounty, I must state that, if we were 
to add 14/. to the bounty now given, and 
supposing 50,000 men were to be enlisted 
in the course of the year, still the plan 
proposed by the noble Lord would be more 
expensive than this enormous addition to 
the present bounty. Calculating that the 
number of men who will be entitled to this 
additional pay will not be less than 40,000, 
the expenditure in consequence of this 
new arrangement will amount to 730,0001. 
a year. It is found by experience that 
there is always a considerable difference 
between the number who are actually 
ready for service in the field when their 
services are wanted, and the numbers who 
come forward to demand any reward that 
is offered for a particular campaign; and, 
therefore, although the noble Lord may not 
probably be able to produce 30,000 bayo- 
nets in the field, I apprehend that there 
will not be fewer than 40,000 applicants 
for the additional pay. I confess, my 
Lords, that I object on principle to the 
arrangement proposed. When I last al- 
luded to the absolute necessity of our 
adopting immediate ineasures for strength- 
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ening our military resources, I was anxious, 
if the noble Lord had not then been absent, 
to make a few observations on this parti- 
cular subject. 
commended an increase in the pay of the 
army,; but, undoubtedly, my suggestion 
would have gone to secure that the addi- 
tion should be in reality paid into the sol- 
diers’ hands; for my firm belief is that, 
unless the money is so paid, it will not have 
the effect of inducing recruits to join the 
service. The object of your measure I 
take to be to increase the number of re- 
eruits ; and therefore you should do nothing 
inconsistent with, or that goes beyond, 
that object. You do, however, act incon- 
sistently with your object when you defer 
the payment of the additional remunera- 
tion, because we all know how compara- 
tively little people care about any reward 
which is thus postponed, and which, on 
that account, does not operate as an active 
stimulus. J think, therefore, that the 
noble Lord will be incurring an expendi- 
ture of 730,000/. a year without any rea- 
sonable prospect of obtaining additional 
recruits. I hold it to be inexpedient to 
attempt to engraft a moral lesson upon 
the giving of smart-money to recruits. 
When you ask a man to enter the army, 
you do not ask him to do the most prudent 
thing in a worldly point of view. Poets and 
philosophers have often represented the va- 
rious pursuits which offer themselves to man 
as appealing to different motives to induce 
him to enter them; and each has been de- 
picted as endeavouring to win votaries by 
depreciating the charms of its rival. The 
noble Lord has—I cannot say improved 
upon the inventions of poets and philoso- 
phers, but—gone beyond it. By his mea- 
sure he offers the soldier the threcfold ad- 
vantage of economy, self-denial, and en- 
joyment. He holds out to him at once all 
the attractions of saving money and all the 
pleasures of getting drunk. The expense 
of the noble Lord’s scheme must, however, 
be very serious to the country, and there- 
fore I wish to know whether it is his inten- 
tion, while offering the prospect of largely 
increased pay to the recruit, at the same 
time to continue to him the high rate of 
bounty which has been given within the 
last few months? If he means to do so, 
he will be establishing two conflicting 
kinds of inducements. It is worth while 
considering this question of bounty. That 
which appears in the public accounts as 
‘levy money”’ is composed of these three 
different items—first, the bounty actually 
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I should myself have re- | 
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paid to the recruit for his own use and be- 
nefit; secondly, the money paid into his 
hands under the name of bounty, but 
which is afterwards taken from him for the 
purchase of necessaries; and thirdly, the 
portion which entirely goes to defray the 
| expenditure of the superintendence and the 
| allowances to the recruiting officers. Now, 
| I think it is desirable that in all future 
statements of the public accounts these 
|distinet items should be separated; and 
|that the amount which is paid as bounty 
to the soldier should be a net sum, clear of 
| any deduction for the purchase of neces- 
| saries, the expense of which should be 
borne by the country. There are several 
other things besides additional pay which 
I think would largely increase the influx 
of recruits. I am told, for instance, that 
an over strictness is enforced in approving 
recruits, by which too much weight is given 
to trifling blemishes, such as a slight cast 
in the eye or a varicose vein in the hand, 
which are not defects interfering in any 
degree with their efficiency as soldiers. 
When you refused to receive a man unless 
he reached a certain standard, it might 
have been all very well to require that he 
should also be perfect in every respect; 
but, after you altered your system and 
consented to accept inferior men, you 
ought likewise to lower your standard of 
| perfection as well as that of height. I 
‘am informed that the number of men re- 
jected on frivolous grounds is very great; 
|and, when these persons go back to their 
own districts and tell their tale, they dis- 
hearten others who would have been in- 
clined to enlist, and thus your recruiting 
service materially suffers. Again, men 
are deterred from entering the army by 
the excessive rigidness with which the 
regulations for granting pensions are 
applied. I believe that some old soldiers 
who have served for years in India have 
been exposed to extreme hardships from 
this cause. Now, however necessary it 
may be for the protection of the public 
that regulations should be established, it 
is at the same time absolutely essential 
that the power of relaxing them, under 
particular circumstances, in favour of men 
who have done good service in the field, 
should be intrusted to some person or body 
of persons in authority. Another matter 
of great importance is, that it would be 
advisable for the purpose of acquiring a 
pension that a campaign should count for 
two years. This would be a rational as 
well as a liberal arrangement. Another 
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point deserving attention was this:—few 
things could be more gratifying to the 
army than an arrangement that could be 
made, by a modification of the poor law, 
to render an old pensioner no longer com- 
pellable, before receiving relief, to enter 
the workhouse as a test of his destitution, 
and to enable him to enjoy, in the shape 
of outdoor relief, a larger amount of com- 
fort than is extended to persons who have 
never done service to the State. My 
Lords, I am an advocate of any measure 
that will render the militia complete and 
effective. I am satisfied that that force 
is a reserve on which we may always fall 
back ; and I believe that a man who has 
previously served in a militia regiment 
which has been actually embodied will be 
invariably found more desirous of joining 
your army than one who has never seen 
any such service. But, in dealing with 
these militia-men, to induce them to volun- 
teer for the regular army, it would he far 
better on all occasions as far as possible 
to employ the intervention of officers and 
gentlemen rather than that of the ordinary 
recruiting sergeant, and also to afford the 
largest choice in regard to the regiments 
to which the men might be desirous of 
attaching themselves. The particular 
question which I wish to put to the noble 
Lord is, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to leave the bounty at its 
present amount when the pay of the sol- 
dier in the field is doubled ? 

Lorv PANMURE said, he was glad 
the noble Earl had put this question, for it 
would afford him an opportunity of stating 
more particularly the nature of that change 
of which he thought it right the other day 
to make an announcement. The object of 
it, no doubt, was to etfect that which he 
was bound to say existed at present only 
partially, namely, the encouragement of 
the youth of this country to enter into the 
regular forces. But, at the same time, he 
(Lord Panmure) could not say that he had 
altogether left out of sight the intention 
of duing something to benefit and improve 
the condition of those gallant men who 
were bravely and nobly exposing, and too 
frequently sacrificing their lives for their 
country before the enemy in the Crimea. 
The expense which would be incurred by 
this change was an expense which he was 
afraid the country must make up its mind 
to endure if this war was to be prosecuted 
with the vigour which we all desired. And 
when he stated that it would be a measure 
of economy, he meant that it would be 
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far cheaper in the end, instead of being 
obliged to rise to the high bounties of the 
last war, to institute at once a system by 
which, without further raising the bounty, 
we might obtain for the army a sufficient 
number of recruits. But it was one of 
the great features of this plan that the 
promised addition to the soldier’s pay was 
to be given only to those engaged in actual 
war, or to those at present serving in the 
Crimea, but that this extra shilling should 
not come into the hands of the soldier 
until the termination of the war, or until 
the period of his service had expired. 
Since he made that announcement he had 
been informed by a great many military 
officers, to whose opinions he felt bound to 
listen, that unless the soldier got the pay 
into his own hands, the plan would not be 
likely to succeed. In the face of these 
representations, he did not think it would 
be right or proper for him to ask the na- 
tion to risk entering upon so great an 
expenditure, for the purpose of trying a 
plan which he was told by experienced 
officers would perhaps fail to produce the 
result intended. But, on the other hand, 
putting at once into the soldier’s hands an 
amount of pay increased to the extent 
which he had named, would, in his opinion, 
go far to affect the svldier’s discipline: 
if he had too much money, he might find 
it pleasing, and perhaps convenient, to 
incur a breach of discipline. He (Lord 
Panmure) had therefore so far altered the 
scheme that, instead of investing a shilling 
a day for the soldier’s benefit at a distant 
period, he now proposed immediately to 
put the additional sum of sixpence a day 
into the hands of the soldier as an extra- 
ordinary field allowance, precisely in the 
same way in which extraordinary field 
allowances were now paid to the officers. 
He proposed, instead of putting it into 
the savings bank, to give the soldier the 
benefit of an arrangement which existed 
in the navy, and which was voluntary on 
the part of the men themselves, but en- 
couraged by their officers; and to enable 
the soldier to allot any part of that six- 
pence to his family, instead of receiving it 
himself. He proposed, also, that this six- 
pence, if not so allotted by the soldier, 
should, under certain circumstances of in- 
subordination, be put in the power of the 
commanding officer to stop it from the 
hands of the soldier; but that whenever 
this sixpence a day was so stopped by the 
commanding officer, it should be invested 
for the soldier’s benefit, and not forfeited 
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entirely. Of course, like all the rest of 
the soldier’s pay, it might be forfeited 
under the sentence of a court martial. 
Such were the modifications he now pro- 
posed to make in the scheme he announced 
the other day. He must say he did not 
think that the noble Earl had shown that 
discretion which might be expected of him, 
in saying that the profession of a soldier 
was, perhaps, one of the most imprudent 
which a man could adopt. He (Lord Pan- 
mure) was not sure that, even in a worldly 
point of view, it was so. The profession 
of a soldier, he thought, taking all things 
into consideration, was as well paid as that 
of a labourer. In addition to this, the sol- 
dier, if enlisted at the age of eighteen, had 
the advantage of receiving as good an edu- 
cation as it was possible to give him, by 
which his mind was cultivated with various 
branches of literature, and he was qualified 
for an useful member of society. These 
advantages, it appeared to him, should be 
a great temptation to heads of families, 
to advise their children to embrace the 
military profession, though at present, in 
time of war, people might be unwilling to 
send their children into it. He maintained, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
condition of a professional soldier was not, 
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by any means, the worst a man could 


choose. Upon the other questions put by 
the noble Earl—namely, with respect to 
the distribution of bounty—he (Lord Pan- 
mure) very much agreed with him; and 
had long had it under consideration to 
propose, although there might be some 
difficulty in doing it, a separation between 
the bounty paid from that which was sub- 
tracted from that fund for the purchase 
of necessaries. Those who knew soldiers 
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must be aware that when the bounty was | 
fixed at a particular figure, they sometimes | 
would understand as little about the taking | 
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control, and they could be furnished in the 
same manner and at the same price, so 
that the recruit might be enabled to under- 
stand it. With regard to the levy money, 
it was at present distinctly understood, 
and there was an estimate for so much on 
account of it every year, but the bounty 
consisted properly of that which was im- 
mediately paid to the recruits. The noble 
Earl had asked whether it was intended to 
reduce the bounty; in answer to which he 
(Lord Panmure) could only say, that he 
had no intention whatever of doing so—at 
least, until the conclusion of the war; the 
bounty had been only once increased since 
the war began, and if we had gone upon 
the old plan it would have been twice, or 
probably a third time, raised already. He 
did not intend to return to the lower rate 
of bounty, because, although this extra- 
ordinary allowance was to be given to the 
army in the field, it was still fair that 
some encouragement should be given to 
many of those who were enlisting, not for 
the Crimean service, but for the colonial, 
Indian, or any other service. The noble 
Earl said difficulties had been put in the 
way of recruiting, by various causes. He 
said, firstly, that there was too stringent 
an adherence to medical requirements, in 
passing the doctor’s examination. It would 
be very difficult, and, indeed, very unwise, 
to relax them, as one of the cases men- 
tioned by the noble Earl would show. If 
a man were accepted with a slight vari- 
cose vein, he might in a year or eighteen 
months be totally and entirely unfit for 
service, in consequence of any severe ex- 
ertion aggravating such a defect. There 
were a great many other such defects, 
which, although at first they might appear 
to be very slight, would afterwards, if they 
were passed over, make a man quite unfit 
for duty. He could assure the noble Earl 
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off of a certain sum for the purchase of that every relaxation of the rule in these 
necessaries as they would understand, after | cases that could with safety be made would 
joining the regiment, their not receiving | be adopted, but there were many points in 
that sum, because such necessaries had | the medical examination which could not, 
been purchased out of it; and so any such | and ought not, to be departed from. With 
arrangement would cut both ways. On| regard to the interpretation of the pension 
the whole, he thought it would be best to| warrant, he did not exactly understand to 
be fair and honest and open with the sol-| which warrant the noble Earl alluded, for 
dier ; that we should name as bounty that | there were several warrants under which 
which was actually given to him, and that | the soldier received an allowance. He had 


we should provide him with necessaries | 
according to a certain list and a certain | 
tariff, which he might always have in his 
possession. This could be done more easily 
and systematically now that the provision | 
of all these things was under Government 
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assisted in drawing many; and they were 
all so drawn as to give the utmost latitude 
to the intention with which they were 
drawn. When, however, a warrant came 
to the War-office, they were obliged to 
| sere to it strictly, because, such was 
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the multitude of cases that came before | 
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them, that if an exception were made in now answered the questions of the noble 
one case exceptions would be asked for | Earl, and he could only add that he hoped 
in a thousand other instances, and there | the alteration in the mode of giving the 


would be no use in passing a pension war- 
rant at all, because ultimately, under such 
circumstances, the whole pension system 
would resolve itself into a question of the 
discretion of the Secretary for War. There 
was, however, a power, when any excep- 
tional cases occurred, which enabled the 
Secretary for War to refer these cases to 
the Treasury. With regard to the ques- 
tion of a campaign counting for so many 
years’ service of the soldier, that was not 
a new principle in the British army, for in 
the case of Waterloo, a single battle, it 
counted to the soldiers engaged in it for 
two years’ service towards a pension. He 
saw no reason, therefore, why, at the end 
of the war, there should not be a regu- 
lation made in the case of the Crimean 
campaign similar to that in the case of 
Waterloo. With regard to the last ques- 
tion of the noble Earl, that of out-door 
relief, that was a subject which he hardly 
felt competent to deal with. All he could 
do was to take care, in administering mili- 
tary pensions, that no poor-law guardian 
should lay his hands on the pension of an 
old soldier. He did that while he was 
formerly Secretary at War, and he would 
do so now. He had it in his power as 
Secretary for War to pay the men their 
pensions daily or quarterly as he should 
think fit. If a man was improvident it 
was paid daily, but if he was provident it 
was paid quarterly; and if he had a family 
and was provident, there were even cases 
in which an advance of pension could be 
made ; and therefore he could protect the 
soldier altogether against the poor-law 
guardian. But, as regarded out-door relief 
as an addition to the pension, that was 
rather a question for the Legislature to 
decide than the Secretary for War. When 
the pension warrant, which was issued 
when he (Lord Panmure) was Secretary at 
War, came into operation, he thought 
there would be no occasion for any pen- 
sioner to receive out-dvor relief; for any 
well-conducted soldier, after a service of 
twenty-one years, would retire at the age 
of thirty-nine with a pension of Is. a day. 
That is, he was entitled for service to 8d. 
a day, and he could add 4d. a day to it by 
good conduct, any man who received four 
good conduct stripes receiving a Id. a day 
for each stripe; and any man receiving 
1s, a day ought to be above the necessity 





wounded ? 
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increased pay to the soldier in the field 
would be found satisfactory. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he was aware that even under the system 
which had hitherto prevailed, a man of long 
and good service might obtain a pension 
which would suffice for his comfortable 
maintenance. He happened to have him- 
self in his service two old sergeants who 
were each in the receipt of a pension of 
ls. 10d. a day. But he apprehended that, 
as the law stood, a board of guardians in 
granting relief to an old pensioner would 
be compelled to take into consideration the 
amount of pension he received. There 
was one point which he wished to bring 
under the consideration of the noble Lord, 
although he was not anxious to elicit any 
statement of his opinion with respect to it 
at that moment. He had heard with great 
satisfaction the proposed modification of 
the plan which the noble Lord had origi- 
nally announced; but he would throw it 
out for the consideration of the noble Lord 
whether the whole of that additional pay 
should be given to a soldier when he was 
in the hospital. Formerly a portion of the 
pay was kept back from a soldier in hos- 
pital, but at present it was all retained for 
his benefit, and given to him when he came 
out of the hospital. It appeared to him 
that it was a matter well deserving of se- 
rious consideration, whether at present, 
when the increase of pay was so large, the 
existing arrangement upon that subject 
should be allowed to continue in operation. 
He regretted that the noble Lord should 
have thought that he (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) had been indiscreet in expressing 
his opinion that in a worldly point of view 
a man acted imprudently in becoming a 
soldier. He could only say that upon 
every occasion on which he had an oppor- 
tunity of advising a man upon that subject, 
he had told him to diseard worldly cousi- 
derations, and to become a soldier, for he 
had always held that the first of all profes- 
sions was that cf a soldier, and the first of 
all rewards was military honour. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY wished 
to ask whether there were any stoppages 
of pay while the men were in hospital in 
consequence of being wounded, and whe- 
ther any difference was made in the case 
of men who were sick and those who were 
He thought that it was not 
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fair even when a soldier lost his health in 
such a campaign as this and was sent into 
hospital that there should be any stoppages 
of his pay, but it would be a still greater 
hardship if he was compelled to be in hos- 
pital in consequence of wounds received in 
action. He should like to know if that 
was the case. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, in 
reference to the subject he wished to inquire 
of the noble Lord the Secretary for War 
whether it was meant that the non-com- 
missioned officers, the sergeants and cor- 
porals, should also receive increased pay 
as well as the privates. He must take 
the opportunity of venturing to express 
his great satisfaction at the explanation 
given by the Minister for War. He highly 
approved of the additional pay which was 
intended to be given, and he was sure the 
army would hail it with the greatest satis- 
faction. He also thought that the modifi- 
cation of the plan which had been just 
stated would be of great advantage, as it 
did not merely hold out a reward to the 
soldier on his retiring from the profession, 
but would have the effect of giving him 
an additional amount of pay while he was 
actually in the service. He understood 
the noble Lord to say that facilities would 


be given to the soldier to remit money to 
his family. That was a most important 
part of the scheme, and it ought to be so 
arranged as to enable the soldier to do so 
without being embarrassed by unnecessary 


forms. He was also much gratified to hear 
that the increase of pay would not be ac- 
companied by a diminution of the bounty 
on enlisting, because in that respect he 
thought it impossible to draw a distinction 
between the recruiting for the army in the 
Crimea, and the men on service in the 
Colonies and India, and he thought that 
the bounty ought not to be diminished, 
He was delighted to learn from the noble 
Lord the opivion he had expressed with 
regard to the manner of dealing with the 
bounty, a question which he had long 
thought was worthy of the consideration 
of the Minister for war. Many men en- 
listed with the idea that they were to re- 
ceive the whole amount of the bounty ; and 
he thought it was important, recruiting 
our army in the manner we did, that there 
should not be the least appearance of 
breaking faith with the soldier, and that 
we ought to give the men in money what 
was stated to be the bounty, and that their 
necessaries should be provided from a se- 
parate source. He begged to haye an 
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answer to his question, whether the non- 
commissioned officers were to receive in- 
creased pay. If so, he could not but con- 
gratulate the noble Lord on his plan, and 
he believed it would have the effect of pro- 
curing a great many men for the army. 

Lorp PANMURE, in reply to the 
question put by the illustrious Duke, had 
to state that it was certainly his inten- 
tion to give to non-commissioned officers, 
namely, sergeants and corporals, the same 
additional pay as the men. It would be 
a field allowance such as existed in the 
case of commissioned officers, beginning 
with 2s. for ensigns, and going up, through 
every grade of the army, till it reached 
ll. for the General Commanding in Chief, 
With reference to the question about the 
remission of money home by the soldiers, 
he understood that in the Navy each sea- 
man could allot a certain portion of his pay, 
to be issued to his friends in this country, 
without any transmission from abroad being 
necessary. On the same principle, if any 
soldier wished to allot the whule or part of 
his pay to his relatives in this country, it 
would be issued to them by the authorities 
here on their producing the proper docu- 
ments to prove that they were the parties 
to whom it should be paid. He agreed 
with his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) that it was an extreme hard- 
ship to those who had been wounded in the 
service to have a stoppage made from their 
pay in hospital. Though the regulations 
required such stoppages to be made, they 
had been in the first instance reduced in 
the course of the present war, and were 
now entirely got rid of ; and he might 
state, that it was not intended to reimpose 
those stoppages, which had been very con- 
siderable, without further consideration. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, that 
the noble Lord the Secretary for War had 
stated that in the event of a soldier com- 
mitting any offence which was to be dealt 
with by the infliction of secondary punish- 
ment, the additional pay would be stopped; 
but it would, nevertheless, be invested for 
him. The noble Lords opposite were better 
able to judge whether in secondary punish- 
ments pecuniary fines would be found ef- 
fective, but he would suggest that if the 
money was invested for the man from whom 
it was stopped, he might borrow it if he 
wanted to have the money to spend. 

Lorp PANMURE said, if the money 
was invested in the savings-bank, it could 
not be drawn out without leave from the 
commanding officer. 
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THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW. 

Tue Eart or HARRINGTON put the 
questions, of which he had given notice :— 
lst. Whether the Maine Law has passed 
the Legislatures of Canada and New 
Brunswick ? A somewhat similar prohibi- 
tion of the sale of alcoholic spirits was ad- 
yocated by the foremost statesmen of this 
House in 1743, led by the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, who said, ‘* Luxury, my Lords, is 
to be taxed, but vice prohibited, let the 
difficulty of the law be what it will. Would 
you put a tax on a breach of the Ten Com- 
mandments ? Would not such a tax be 
wicked and scandalous ?”’ 2nd. Whether 
the enforcement of the Maine Law in Ca- 
nada and New Brunswick was approved 
or disapproved by the Government of the 
parent State? 3rd. Whether both those 
Acts had received Her Majesty’s Sign 
Manual? 4th. Whether the Maine Law 
can be put in force in Canada and New 
Brunswick without The Queen’s Sign Ma- 
nual? The noble Earl said he wished to 
remind their Lordships that at least two- 
thirds of the crimes committed in this coun- 
try were attributed to habits of intoxica- 
tion, and the Judges of the land regarded 
such habits as the most fruitful source of 
crime. Indeed, one learned Judge, in 
charging a grand jury, said to them, “ If 
it were not for these drinking propensities 
you and I would have nothing to do.’’ His 
conviction was, that ultimately the feeling 
of the people of Engiand would be favour- 
able to such a law as had been passed in 
the State of Maine. 

Ears GRANVILLE said, that in reply 
to the question of the noble Earl, whether 
the Maine Liquor Law or any similar law 
had passed the Legislative Council of Ca- 
nada, he begged to inform him that a Bill 
to that effect had been introduced into that 
assembly, but had been rejected on some 
technical ground. With regard to New 
Brunswick, he had to state, that a law 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
had been passed in that colony in the year 
1852, and had received the assent of the 
Crown. In the year 1854 alaw amending 
that previous Act, and prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors by night, had been 
adopted, and had also received the Royal 
Assent. He understood, however, that a 
Bill in opposition to that latter law had 
been passed this Session, but it had not 
yet reached this country; and he could not 
give the noble Earl any information with 
respect to its provisions. In answer to the 


question of the noble Earl, whether such a 
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Bill would receive the Royal Assent, he 
had to state that that would depend on the 
fact whether or not a clause had been in- 
serted in it reserving the action of the 
measure until it should have received the 
assent of the Crown. 


EDUCATION OF CADETS. 

Tre Eart or HARDWICKE rose to 
call the attention of the House to the State 
of Education of Cadets in Her Majesty’s 
Navy. Some time ago, he had obtained 
a return on the subject, which was well 
worthy the attention of the Government. 
It showed, that although provision was 
made on board ships of a certain rating for 
the education of cadets by providing school- 
masters who had taken respectable degrees 
at the Universities, yet there were now in 
the fleet twenty-five said to be unprovided 
with schoolmasters. It was of the utmost 
importance at the present moment that 
the attention of the Government should be 
given to the education of our naval officers. 
At present a child of thirteen years of age, 
on entering the Navy, was required to pass 
an examination suitable to his age. He 
was then placed on board a ship, and de- 
livered over to the schoolmaster, under 
whom he was supposed to gain a certain 
amount of education during the two years 
in which he had to remain in the position 
of acadet. Supposing that education to 
be properly carried out, it was the most 
imperfect of all educations that could be 
given, for his attention was constantly 
distracted from it by being called upon to 
perform the duties of the ship, and by the 
variety of the scenes he witnessed, and the 
exciting nature of the services in which he 
was employed. He (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke) considered that the system of edu- 
cation for naval cadets had completely 
broken down; yet these youths were 
called upon at stated periods to undergo 
most severe examinations, and unless they 
passed them satisfactorily they could not 
atiain the position of midshipmen. Having 
served four years in that capacity, they 
had to undergo another serious examina- 
tion before they were eligible for the rank 
of lieutenant. The only mode by which 
he got through these examinations was by 
a system of cramming, which was a most 
unsatisfactory course of proceeding. Four- 
teen or fifteen years ago the system was 
not even to be compared to that which was 
now given, and, in facet, the education 
given was no education at all. But there 
did exist an important and valuable semi- 
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nary at which certain portions of instruc- 
tion were given. After the Reform Bill, 
certain feelings were so strongly impressed 
upon the House of Commons that they 
gradually got rid of the Naval College al- 
together, thus abolishing the only system 
of naval education that existed at all. Then 
they set up a new system, which was the 
introduction of schoolmasters of high cha- 
racter on board ships of war. During a 
time of peace, that system might, and did, 
answer to a very considerable extent ; but 
now, in time of war, in consequence of 
the difficulty of getting men of sufficiently 
high character, capacity, rank, and educa- 
tion for masters, the system had completely 
broken down. In the Naval College a dis- 
tinct plan was followed. It took three years 
to complete the system of instruction, which 
comprehended hydrostatics, gunnery, ma- 
thematics, and every branch of naval tac- 
tics, so that at fifteen or fifteen and a half 
years of age the boys turned out proved 
very valuable accessions to the ships-of- 
war. For the period he thus spent at the 
College, the youth reckoned two years’ 
time in the service. If he completed the 


regular course of education in less than two 
years, he was still allowed the two years’ 
time; but, if he was not found proficient 


at the end of three years, he was con- 
sidered incapable, and did not enter the 
service at all. The education given at the 
College was not only theoretical, but emi- 
nently practical, the pupils being taught 
hydrostatics, fortification, all the practical 
operations connected with seamanship, the 
use of cannon, and many other necessary 
branches of a naval education. At present, 
however, there was really no naval educa- 
tion at all, for the system which had been 
established upon the abolition of the Naval 
College was an entire failure. A child re- 
quired to be trained to the naval profession 
from his infancy in order to become an effi- 
cient seaman, and, as the present system 
had broken down, he wished to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government if it was their in- 
tention to re-establish a Naval College? If 
a college were established, at least 100 
boys might be educated, thirty or forty 
cadetships might be given annually, and 
officers would be turned out accomplished 
and useful men. The education of a youth 
on board ship was, at the most, extremely 
imperfect. After all, it was nothing more 
than a professional education. 


and no religious instruction was given; and, 
unless attention were paid to these import- 
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ant branches of education, he held it to be 
almost impossible to make a child a valu- 
able servant to the country. Having felt 
deeply interested in this question, he had 
ventured to bring it before their Lordships, 
in the hope that the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty might be induced to look seriously 
into the question, in order that some re- 
medy might be applied to the unsatisfac- 
tory state of things existing at the present 
moment. 

Lorp COLCHESTER agreed in the 
remarks which had fallen from his noble 
Friend in reference to the unsatisfactory 
state of the education of naval cadets, 
From returns which had recently been 
moved for by his noble Friend, it appeared 
that there were only 86 ships entitled to 
earry schoolmasters out of 300 at present 
in commission. Two-thirds of our ships were 
consequently altogether without school- 
masters ; but even supposing there was a 
schoolmaster to every ship, how could it 
be expected that now, in time of war, the 
boys would be attending to studies when 
cannon were booming in their ears? As 
far as instruction was concerned, he thought 
a boy’s time could be much more profitably 
spent in a Naval College than on board a 
ship. In the French navy every officer 
was required to go through a course of 
study in a naval school, and he thought 
that if a similar plan were adopted in this 
country the service would be greatly im- 
proved. He must say the subject well de- 
served the attention of the Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not 
profess the same intimate knowledge of a 
technical matter like that under discussion 
as the two noble Lords who had spoken, 
but certainly the information with which 
he had been supplied gave him a very 
different idea of the character of the edu- 
cation now received by young cadets on 
board Her Majesty’s ships, from that just 
given by the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
had referred to the severe examinations 
required of boys before they became cadets 
and midshipmen ; but he complained of the 
inadequate nature of the instruction given 
to a boy before he became a midshipman. 
Besides the naval instructors, the Govern- 
ment had put the boys under the eye of the 
captain, and whenever there was no naval 
instructor the master received a gratuity 
for giving the required instruction to those 
young men. With regard to the boys 
being crammed, that was, no doubt, a 
danger, but it was one which no efforts had 
| ever succeeded in entirely preventing. In 
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a time of war like the present, neither the 
instructor, the captain, nor the boys were 
inclined to attend to instruction so much as 
in times of peace, but still he disagreed 
with the noble Earl in thinking that a child 
could not learn much that was useful in 
time of war, and much that would mate- 
rially tend to form his character. The 
subject was, no doubt, of great import- 
ance, and he should make it his duty 
faithfully to report to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty what had passed in their 
Lordships’ House, who would ascertain 
whether the representations of the noble 
Earl were strictly accurate; and he had no 
doubt that his right hon. Friend would at- 
tempt to improve the system, either by 
increasing the number of instructors or by 
establishing a Naval College. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 5, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Brtts.—1° Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland); Turnpike Acts Continuance; Lady 
Raglan and Lord Raglan’s Annuities ; Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangement. 

2° Union of Contiguous Benefices ; Gold Wedding 
Rings ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Continuance ; 
Commons Inclosure (No. 2); Militia Officers’ 
Qualification. 


NUISANCES REMOVAL BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 7 agreed to. 

Clause §. (Description of Nuisances 
Abateable.) 

Mr. WINN KNIGHT said, he begged 
to move to include the following words— 


‘‘ Any premises in such a filthy or unwhole- 
some state as to be a nuisance to, or injurious to 
the health of, any person; any pool, ditch, gutter, 
watercourse, cesspool, and drains, or ash-pit so 
foul as to be a nuisance to, or injurious to the 
health of, any person; any animal, or any accu- 
mulation or deposit (within the limits of any town 
or street), so kept as to be a nuisance to or inju- 
rious to the health of any person.” 


Sin BENJAMIN HALL said, he did not 
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Mr. HENLEY said, that, nevertheless, 
the issue of injuriousness to health was 
clear and intellivible. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that one medical man maintained that 
there was no such thing as a nuisance in- 
jurious to health. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
cite a passage from the medical evidence 
to support the observation of the noble 
Lord. One medical man asserted that 
bone-boilers’ yards or horse-knackers’ 
yards were not prejudicial to health. He 
proposed to strike out the word ‘* offen- 
sive,”’ and retain the words ‘‘ nuisance, or 
injurious to health.” 

Mr. ADDERLBEY said, he would sug- 
gest that the words ‘* nuisance”’ and * in- 
jury,” were absolutely synonymous ; the 
one being Latin, the other a French, ver: 
sion of the word “hurt” or * harm.” 
Moreover it was rather unskilful in a clause 
defining the word ** nuisance,” to have the 
very same word to explain it. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, either 
the word *“ offensive,”’ or the word “ nui- 
sance,’’ must be introduced. 

Mn. HENLEY said, the word “ nui- 
sance’’ was well enough if the Bill were 
to be confined to what concerned other 
people. It was true that where A com- 
plained of B for any * nuisance,”’ the 
word * nuisance’’ had a legal meaning. 
But the Bill gave a power of inspection 
and prosecution on the ground that some- 
thing was a supposed ‘ nuisance,” not 
to any one in particular, but to anybody ; 
which might be to nobody at all. Take 
the case of thirty or forty great hogs ; 
why, they would be charming to an agri- 
cultural eye or nose, associated with pros- 
pects of rich manure and visions of future 
corn. But an inspector of fastidious nos- 
trils and high sanitary views might deem 
the pigs offensive, and insist upon their 
being summarily suppressed. Let the 
clause by all means be confined to what 
was injurious to health. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he doubt- 
ed if the word ‘ nuisance” would not be 


object, except to the words in parentheses. | limited by the words * injurious to health.” 


Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it would | 
be best to strike out of the clause the | 


word ‘‘offensive,”” and confine it to such 


nuisances as were ‘ injurious to health.” 


Mr. WILKINSON said, that those lat- | 


ter words were by no means unsusceptible 
of doubt ; for many people whose trades 


Surely anything injurious to health was 
now a nuisance ; but a nuisance might be 
without any injury to health. 

Viscount GODERICH said, if the word 
‘¢ offensive’ were left out, it would be ne- 
cessary to bring medical evidence in every 
case to support a prosecution, in order to 


were dreadfully offensive, maintained that show that the nuisance was injurious to 


they were perfectly healthful. 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
that there ought to be no prosecution with- 
out medical evidence. 

Mr. BARROW said, he quite agreed 
that in a Bill giving summary powers, 
there ought to be no power of prosecution 
without medical proof that there was in- 
jury to health. 

Lorpv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
it was not so at common law. 

Mr. BARROW said, at common law a 
party had the benefit of trial by jury. 

The word ‘‘ offensive” was then struck 
out, and Clause agreed to; as were also 
Clauses 9 to 14 inclusive. 

House resumed. Committee report pro- 
gress. 


MILITARY ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH— 
. QUESTION. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he begged to inquire of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Clerk to the Ordnance whether, 
of the fifty-six gentlemen who it was said 
were to be commissioned in the scientific 
corps in the course of the month, it was 
intended to give precedence to the thirty 
admitted to the practical class in March 
last, without examination, over the remain- 
ing twenty-six, all of whom entered as 
cadets at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, and many of them at the Ord- 
nance School af Carshalton, and all of 
whom had passed through all the exami- 
nations of the theoretical course, which 
up to the present time was the absolutely 
necessary qualification by which commis- 
sions could be obtained at all, it being ru- 
moured that one, if not more, of these 
thirty-six gentlemen had failed at the ex- 
amination for admission to the academy, 
when others of the twenty-six cadets had 
sueceeded ; the reported sole reason for 
such precedence being, that the thirty 
gentlemen were between the ages of seven- 
teen and nineteen, whereas the ages of the 
twenty-six cadets were something under 
seventeen years. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the practical 
class at Woolwich was composed of two 
divisions ; that the civil cadets had now, 
in their regular turn, become the senior 
division to be commissioned ; that, under 
ordinary circumstances, this senior division 
alone would be commissioned in August, 
but that, owing to the pressing exigencies 
of affairs, the junior division would be 
commissioned at the same time. It was 
thought, however, that it would be unjust 
to the senior division not to commission 
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that division the first. The matter was 
entirely under the control of the Lieu- 
tenant General of the Ordnance. 


COAL AT HERACLIA—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
inquire of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether any further 
information could be laid before the House 
respecting the nature, supply, and cost of 
coal produced at Heraclia and other places 
on the south coast of the Black Sea? 

Mr. WILSON said, that, by paying the 
labourers regularly, a course which had 
not been adopted for some time past, the 
quantity of coal produced had been in- 
creased from 30,000 to 60,000 tons, and 
that the quantity supplied was amply suffi- 
cient for the entire consumption of the 
British and French navies. The royalty 
paid to the Turkish Government was at 
the rate of 10s. per ton, and the cost of 
getting the coal and putting it on board 
was 15s. per ton, making the prime cost of 
the coal on board 25s. per ton. By an 
arrangement now making for laying down 
a tramway from the pit to the place of 
embarkation, it was expected that the cost 
of conveyance would be reduced by 5s. per 
ton, so that hereafter the cost would be re- 
duced to 20s. per ton. The quality of the 
coal was good and suitable for all the pur- 
poses of steam vessels, 


ORDNANCE SCHOOL AT CARSHALTON— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he begged to 
inquire whether the Ordnance school at 
Carshalton was to be maintained, and if 
so, whether more pupils were to be ad- 
mitted, and whether the school was to be 
| placed under the superintendence of the 
Horse Guards or the War Office ; and, in 
the event of the school being discontinued, 
what course was to be taken with regard 
to the pupils now in the establishment ? 

Mr. MONSELL replied, that it was not 
intended to keep up the Ordnance school 
permanently, but it was intended to keep 
it up for time sufficient to enable the edu- 
cation of the boys now in the school to be 
completed. 


DISTURBANCE IN HYDE PARK—CON- 
DUCT OF THE POLICE. 
Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE 


said, he 
wished to know whether it was intended 
by the Government to institute an inquiry 
into the conduct of the police in Hyde Park 
on Sunday last ? 
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Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was not 


aware that any special inquiry was called 
for into the conduct of the police. He had 
received several communications from gen- 
tlemen, from which it appeared that the 
conduct of the police was open to no great 
exception, and that they acted with for- 
bearance and moderation. A specific com- 
plaint had appeared in a public paper, 
signed, very properly, by the person com- 
plaining, who gave his own address and 
the number and letter of the policeman. 
In that case, as in every other in which 
anything tangible and specific had been 
stated, an inquiry had been ordered, the 
result of which he had not ascertained. 
If that letter had been addressed to him in 
the first instance, a day or two would have 
been saved in the inquiry. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he would 
give the Government an opportunity of 
answering the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Leominster (Mr. J. G. 
Phillimore), as he was about to present 
some petitions which prayed for immediate 
redress; and, by the rules of the House, 
petitions which required immediate redress 
were to be taken into consideration at the 


time. The first petition was from inha- | 
| petitioner stated that he did not go to 


bitants of Mount Street and Park Street, 


Grosvenor Square, who expressed their | 
horror and disgust at the brutal and vio- | 
and if the people should go armed, the 


lent conduct of the police in truncheoning 
the peaceably disposed persons who were 
attracted to Hyde Park on Sunday from 
motives of curiosity, or who assembled 


there to take their ordinary walk in the | 


park. The petitioners prayed the House 
to grant an inquiry into the conduct of the 
police, and to protect the public against a 
repetition of such frightful violence. He 
had also to present a petition from Fran- 
cis Henry Mare, of Southampton Street, 
Strand, who stated that, being in bad 
health and afflicted with paralysis, he was 
in the habit of walking in Hyde Park on 
Sunday, and that, being there on Sunday 


last, and standing by the rails opposite | 


to Albert Gate, he received several violent 
blows from the staves of the police. He 


never struck a single policeman, but only | 
| the House to-morrow. 


held up his stick to ward off their blows. 


He was nevertheless carried off to Vine! 


Street station, where he was confined all 
night in a filthy and ill-ventilated hole. 
Two respectable householders offered to 
become bail for him on Sunday afternoon, 
but the police refused to accept bail, The 
petitioner, therefore, prayed that a search- 
ing investigation should be made into the 
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conduct of the police in Hyde Park on 
Sunday, and that the orders given by the 
Home Office to the police should be laid 
before the House. He had another peti- 
tion to present from another respectable 
person, who stated that his head and face 
were most dreadfully cut and bruised by 
the police on Sunday. The petitioner 
stated that he went to Hyde Park on 
Sunday, that some of the crowd hallooed 
to persons in carriages, ‘* Let your horses 
rest!’ The petitioner, who took no part 
in these cries, was, with others, brutally 
driven back from the iron railings by the 
police, who, having cleared a space of 100 
yards in length and ten yards from the 
railings, nevertheless continued to strike 
the petitioner and others with their trun- 
cheons, with the intention of driving the 
people still further back, where it was im- 
possible for them to go by reason of the 
crowd behind them. In this way men, 
women, and children, were alike struck 
by the police, who also beat the petitioner 
in the most brutal and shameful manner. 
The petitioner also stated that he saw 
one woman upon the ground with four or 





five policemen around her, she having been 
struck down by their truncheons. The 


Hyde Park to create a disturbance, but 
that if such conduct were to be repeated, 


most dreadful loss of life would follow. 
The petitioner, therefore, prayed for in- 
uiry. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he rose to order. 
He considered it very inconvenient to get 
into a discussion upon petitions of this na- 
ture just presented without notice to the 
House. The exception which was provided 
for by the rules of the House for discuss- 
ing petitions referred to eases only of peti- 
tions which required immediate and urgent 
remedy; they were the only cases which 
could be discussed on presentation. He 
really did not see how the matter of which 
the petitioners complained showed an ur- 
gent necessity for providing an immediate 
remedy. He thought it would be better 
to give notice, and bring the matter before 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he did not 
believe it would be better to take the 
course recommended by the right hon. 
Gentleman, or that there could be any- 
thing more requiring redress than the 
personal grievances of which these parties 
complained. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
Q 2 
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puts a very different interpretation upon 
the Standing Orders from that which I 
should put. 1 have no doubt that these 
persons complain of grievances, but the 
question is whether they are grievances of 
pressing necessity, demanding an urgent 
and immediate remedy. The courts of 
justice are open to these parties, and I 
think that these petitions do not come 
within the Standing Orders. 1 will also 
suggest that the hon. Member should give 
notice of his Motion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I beg to suggest to 
my hon. Friend (Mr. T. Duncombe) that 
to-morrow there is a Committee of Supply, 
and that it will be quite competent to him 
then to bring forward a Motion on the 
subject. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: The right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair says the courts 
of justice are open to these parties; but 
I say they are not open to them, and so 
they come here. [Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’] 
I am in order. I will take the sense of 
the House upon it; but there is no redress 
in courts of justice for these parties. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I under. 
stood that the statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to show [Mr. T. Don- 
coMBE: You have not heard my case yet] 
that which puts the petitions out of order, 
because, if I understand him, he proposes 
to refer the matter to a Select Committee 
of this House. But is that the immediate 
remedy which the hon. Member proposes 
to himself by the presentation of these pe- 
titions? Suppose a Committee appointed 
to-morrow, and suppose it reported this 
day week, that would not be an immediate 
remedy— 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: I rise to order. 
I have not yet moved for any Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
not at liberty to make a statement upon 
presenting a petition, unless there is some- 
thing in the petition to show there is an 
urgent need for some immediate remedy. 
There is nothing in the petition to show 
this, and the hon. Member is, therefore, 
debarred from speaking upon the petition. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: Then I had bet- 
ter move that the Honse do now adjourn; 
and I shall move it if the House will not 
hear me, for that will be a very good rea- 
son for adjourning. I did intend to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
illegal and ferocious conduct of the metro- 
politan police, and to report their opinion to | 
the House. I am going to support these 
petitions satisfactorily by evidence, and I 
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am quite sure, if this House do not attend 
to these petitions, before many days are 
over they will regret the decision to which 
they come. A most respectable family, 
the head of that family, and all that be- 
long to him, are prepared to come forward, 
and to state that at about eight o’clock 
on Sunday evening they saw about forty 
policemen march down Park Street, as far 
as Reeve’s Mews, four or five abreast; 
they then halted for a moment with their 
right hands behind them, under their coat- 
skirt, and, at a given word of command, 
they withdrew their right hands, having 
therein their truncheons, and, without any 
provocation or cause, began belabonring all 
within their reach ; the man got separated 
from his wife, and sought refuge at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, within a few doors of 
his own residence. The persons assembled 
were, from their appearance and conduct, 
evidently highly respectable. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I rise 
to order. I will put it to you, whether 
it is not in accordance with the rules of 
the House that, when a Member makes a 
Motion, he should speak to that Motion? 
The Motion made is, that the House do 
now adjourn, and the hon. Gentleman is 
arguing, not for the adjournment of the 
House, but for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, which would be impossible if the 
House were to adjourn. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I rather think the 
noble Lord is mistaken. Anything may 
suggest the Motion that the House adjourn, 
and the hon. Member may therefore speak 
of anything which comes uppermost in his 
mind. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS: I am not sur- 
prised at the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment. [‘*Order!’’] I am speaking 
to the Motion. I say the noble Lord the 
Prime Minister is entirely out of order in 
his interruption of the course pursued by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. I main- 
tain, Sir, not in opposition to authority, 
that the grounds he has laid before the 
House perfectly justify the course which 
he is pursuing in calling immediate at- 
tention to this subject. I, too, have re- 
ceived numerous communications from per- 
sons who complain of the most atrocious 
conduet of the police. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question before 
the House is, that the House do now ad- 
journ. If, when the rules of the House 
preclude an hon. Member from speaking 
on the presentation of a petition, he is to 
be allowed to move that the House adjourn 
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for the purpose of making a speech which 
the rules of the House prevent, it will be 
a question for hon. Members to consider 
how far they will thus break down all 
authority and cause the rules of the House 
to be disregarded. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS: I will not for a 
moment, Sir, say a single word against 
your authority, entertaining as the House 
does, and deservedly so, the highest respect 
for your opinion; but I believe, only a few 
nights ago, the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord R. Grosvenor) brought a 
question before the House, and he was 
prevented addressing the House precisely 
in the same manner as the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. The noble Lord said he 
would move the adjournment of the House, 
and was allowed to proceed. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE again rose, and 
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| sible on the ground, another policeman 
|who came up attempted to kick him on 
‘the head, but missed his mark, and only 
| kicked off his hat. He heard the police- 
man say, with an ironical air, “ Now go to 
the hospital and get your wounds dressed, 
and if you don’t go directly I'll give you 
— times as much as you've already 
|got.”” Many of the inhabitants of Mount 
| Street saw a poor fellow, apparently very 
respectable, being carried to the station- 
house by the police, bleeding from what 
appeared to be a wound behind the ear, 
his wife following and crying, and on her 
making some observation to one of the 
policemen he gave her a dreadful blow on 
the breast, causing the poor woman to 
groan. Surely such proceeding as this is 
worthy the attention of the House and the 
Home Office, and I say the House shall 





was met with cries of ** Spoke.’’ I should | not proceed to public business until it is 
have done before now—I should have fin-| considered. Another gentleman, resident 
ished this statement—if I had not been! in Mount Street, says he was in the centre 
interrupted. I have only to say, I am here! of Hyde Park. He saw one poor fellow 
to discharge a public duty. As to break- | leaning against the iron hurdles, with his 
ing down the authorities of the House, I head cut open, and on turning te look at 


do not wish anything of the sort. I still 
believe I am within the rules of the House. 
I am requested, for the sake of my fellow- 
subjects, for the sake of property, and for 
the sake of the peace and tranquillity of 
this town on Sunday next, to make this 
statement to the House, and it will then 
be for the Home Office—which denies all 
these statements—which says that the 
police behaved most exemplarily, to see 
that security is given to the peaceful inha- 
bitants of London. If the House is satis- 
fied that all the statements in the petitions 
are true, I need not read evidence in cor- 


him he saw the police striking with their 
bludgeons all persons, whether in retreat 
or passing by. One person he observed, 
who wore a white hat, running away from 
the police, and the policeman in pursuit of 
him struck him across the ancle, with a 
view, he supposes, of felling him; one poor 
| youth, without any provocation, was most 
| brutally struck with great violence across 
the loins, and he observed that most of the 
blows were aimed at those parts of the 
body most likely to produce permanent in- 
jury. Here is the case of a poor man, a 
wounded soldier, who has just returned 








roboration of them, but, as they are doubted | from the Crimea. I have his address, and 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home } he is ready to come forward. He was 
Secretary, I must repeat that, should this | wounded in the Crimea, in the breast and 
Committee be appointed, I can bring evi-| leg, and he received very severe blows on 
dence in support of all these allegations, | Sunday last in Hyde Park, where he was 
not by a set of pickpockets, as they are | present only as a spectator, which caused 
represented, but by many peaceful subjects | the leg wound to break open again, al- 


of Her Majesty, resident in the most re- | though he repeatedly called out that he 
was a cripple and could not get away in 


spectable part of the west end of the town. 
There is another case, of a man standing obedience to the orders of the police. I 


talking to some neighbours, when without have another letter in confirmation of all 
the slightest intimation from the police, he | this, which shows the necessity of coming 
received a blow from the clinched fist of a to this House for redress, and calling on 
policeman behind the ear, and on his turn-| the authorities of the Home Office to do 
ing round, another policeman gave him a/| something to prevent the peace of this 
similar blow on the other side, under the | town from being further violated. This is 
ear, and, on his retreating towards his from a gentleman whose veracity I suppose 
home in Mount Street, he saw a policeman will be little doubted. It is signed by 
strike a person down with his truncheon, Henry Ilarcourt Aubrey, Colonel, late of 


and, while the poor fellow was lying insen- | the Royal Horse Guards Blue, dated from 
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they had been armed last Sunday, can any 


addressed to a Committee of working men, | man say there would not have been great 


who are trying to get up evidence against | 


the police if they can—to punish them if 
they can—but there’s the difficulty, and 
they cannot do it without investigating the 
whole matter. This gentleman volunteers 


his evidence, and he says— 


“ Tbeg to inform you that I was present both 
Sundays, and never in the whole course of my 
life witnessed greater brutality displayed by a 
body of ruffians and cowards than by the police in 
Hyde Park on Sunday, the Ist of July last, and I 
shall have great pleasure (if you will afford me 
the opportunity) to detail some of the scenes I 
witnessed ; and still greater pleasure if, by such 
information, these savages (for I cannot call them 
men) may be brought to justice.” 

I am also in possession of information, 
which it is my duty to lay before this 
House, and before the head of the Home 
Office, that there is the greatest exaspera- 
tion on the part of the working classes. 
The noble Lord’s Bill is gone, but that, in 
my opinion, is insignificant, unless some- 
thing is done to meet the case. I pledge 
my word to the House, I fully believe 
something must be done. If you grant 
this Committee—if you institute inquiry 
which shall really bring to punishment 
those parties who have thus offended, and 
treated peaceable inhabitants in the manner 
described—I shall be satisfied, and the 
people will be satisfied also. But they 
will not be satisfied to have it hushed up, 
and to be told that the Bill is withdrawn, 
and therefore they must go home. True 
it is that the Bill is withdrawn, but who 
is compromised by that? This House! 
[‘* Hear, hear!”’] This House is compro- 
mised by the manner in which the Bill is 
withdrawn, They will say you have con- 
ceded to tumult that which you before re- 
fused. Yet that is insignificant compared 
to the manner in which the people have 
been treated. A former House of Com- 
mons did not refuse to entertain the ques- 
tion when there was a brutal massacre at 
Manchester, in 1819. True, no Committee 
was appvinted. The Government was al- 
ways too strong. The Government may 
be too strong for me on this occasion. 
The House may be too strong for me. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
may argue that this is not the proper tri- 
bunal, but how are we to get at the truth? 
You must do something if you want to 
prevent mischief next Sunday. I am told 


that these parties are determined to go to | 


Hyde Park on that day, and if they are 


molested they will go there armed, and if | 


Mr. T. Duncombe 





loss of life? What can you do? You 
must find some means of satisfying them, 
or else you must close the park. I think 
the best thing to do is to close the park on 
Sunday next. I have put this House in 
possession of the case. I have stated a 
few of the allegations which the petition 
contains. I am ready to prove those alle- 
gations by the evidence of most respectable 
persons of all ranks and of all parties. 
Some inquiry must be made, and the people 
will not be satisfied with a Government in- 
quiry or by the Police Commissioners’ own 
report. I should like to see the report of 
the Police Commissioners upon the first 
day’s disturbance, which the right hon. 
Gentleman said he had received. I want 
to know what the Government are prepared 
to do? At all events, I have done my 
duty. The House is in possession of the 
ease, and I believe—indeed, I am confi- 
dent—I can bring evidence to substantiate 
everything which I have stated, and | would 
remind the House that the peace, the 
safety of life and property in this town 
depend much on the manner in which it 
receives these petitions. I shall move for 
a Committee of inquiry, but the Motion I 
have to make is that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House having been put, 


Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, as the ad- 


journment of the House is the only ques- 


tion before us, I need not enter now into a 
discussion of the conduct of the police on 
Sunday last, nor upon the sweeping alle- 
gations made by the hon. Gentleman as to 
that conduct. I wish, however, to correct 
one misrepresentation which my hon. Friend 
made when he said I denied all those state- 
ments. I could not deny them, for the 
statements which he has now made I have 
heard for the first time. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said he thought it his duty to ac- 
quaint me with those statements, and I only 
wish he had laid those statements before me. 
I would then have instituted an inquiry, 
which at present, of course, I have not 
been able to do. The allegations which 
have been made are of a sweeping and 
general character. The House is aware 
that every policeman has the letter of his 
division embroidered on his dress, and has 
also a distinctive number by which he may 
be identified, the object of those marks 
being, in the event of misconduct on the 
part of any individual policeman, that he 
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may be easily recognised, and I think it 
impossible, if all these statements are cor- 
rect, and made by parties who were pre- 
sent, who apparently had ample means of 
observation, that they could not have iden- 
tified some of the men to whom misconduct 
is imputed. I know many statements have 
been made; but I, on behalf of the police, 
protest against the sweeping and general 
charges made this evening without one 
tittle of evidence to support them. If the 
hon. Gentleman thinks it right to move for 
a Committee of inquiry | shall be willing 
to listen to the grounds upon which he 
asks for it, and I cannot now say what 
opinion I shall form, because I do not know 
the grounds upon which such a Motion can 
be supported. I will also say, with regard 
to the threat which the hon. Gentleman 
has held out, that the people will go armed 
into the park on Sunday next—l believe 
he does the greatest possible wrong to the 
character and temper of the great body of 
the inhabitants of this metropolis in be- 
lieving they would act in such a manner as 
he assumes they will. It is the privilege 
of the inhabitants of London to visit the 
parks—the hon. Gentleman says it is their 
right—and no doubt it is their right, but 
qualified in this way—they have no right 
to go there to molest other people who 
have an equal right with themselves. If 
they do go with that intention it will be 
the duty of the Government, and of the 
police acting under their authority, to pro- 
tect the peaceable and well-disposed from 
any annoyance from those who may go 
with the intention of creating tumult, and 
to prevent such persons as I have just 


mentioned from molesting others in the | 


oe enjoyment of the parks, which it is 
the undoubted right and privilege of all to 
enjoy. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, the right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary says he 
cannot inquire into vague charges. Now, 
the charge I brought forward was specific 
in time, name, place, and circumstance. 
I do not know what more he would have 
to form a specific charge. I charged an 
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ance, in order to bring under the hands of 
justice the man who, under the guise of 
authority, has done an unauthorised act. I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he would give this man any assistance to 
find the inspector of police. I do not think 
that is a vague or sweeping charge against 
the police. I might bring accusations 
against right hon. Gentlemen and noble 
Lords who bring Bills into this House 
which are only the offspring of their own 
bigotry, and will not in any way contribute 
to the good government of the country or 
the happiness of the people. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: The observation 
I made use of had no reference to the 
statement of the hon. and learned ‘Gentle- 
man, who, I admit, was specific enough, 
but to the statements of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. [Mr. Duncompe: I gave 
the names,] As to the petition presented 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, if he 
had sent me that statement the matter 
would by this time have been in course of 
inquiry. I am not now in possession of 
all the facts of that case. I heard the 
statement made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on presenting that petition, 
and I must request him to send me a 
statement in writing or a copy of the peti- 
tion, otherwise it will be impossible for me 
to act. 

Viscount EBRINGTON: Sir, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) 
has alluded so pointedly to the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord R. Gros- 
venor) and to myself, ] beg to say it was 
| not through bigotry that I supported the 
' Bill in question. I beg to say I was one 
of, unhappily, a small minority who voted 
‘in favour of opening the British Museum 
;and the National Gallery on Sundays to 
| those who believed conscientiously they 
could go there. I voted for the Sunday 
| Trading Bill, not through bigotry, but at 
| the request of a great number of trades- 
/men in humble circumstances, in order to 
‘secure for as many persons as possible in 
the metropolis, without entailing undue in- 
convenience upon any one, the Sunday as 











inspector, who has no number on his coat, | a day of rest, to be kept holy by those who 
and therefore does not come within the’ recognised that course as a duty—to be 
category described by the right hon. Gen-| kept as a holiday and day of recreation 
tleman. I described the disturbance, the by those who felt inclined to do so. I beg 
place, the time—Monday last, the hour to say, further, that since the Bill has been 
10 o’clock, and the name of the man who’ withdrawn I[ have received representations 
was struck. I asked the right hon. Gen-: from working men and humble tradesmen 
tleman to give this poor man—poor not in thanking us for our endeavours, and com- 
pocket, but I call him so because he has plaining of the utter misrepresentations to 
been shamefully used—to give him gute which the measure has been exposed, and 
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earnestly hoping that some time or other 
they may be relieved from their present 
amount of slavery, which inflicts great 
hardship and suffering on them. I thought 
I had made it pretty clear in the early 
stages of the Bill upon what grounds I 
supported the measure, I said, I supported 
it on economical and sanitary grounds—on 
religious and irreligious grounds. I did 
not see why men should be compelled to 
give seven days’ labour for six days’ pay. 
I disclaimed being identified with that party 
who believe that men can be made either 
religious or sober by Act of Parliament. 
I hope in future that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will address his remarks to 
those—I do not know whether he was one 
of them—who voted for keeping our na- 
tional museums closed on Sundays, and 
not to me who voted for opening them. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY: I would 
suygest to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. 
Duncombe) that, having presented a peti- 
tion of gravity, why not move that it be 
printed? and he can then found upon it 
such Motion as he pleases. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: Sir, my answer 
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is, this matter requires immediate inquiry, 
and I think, when the rule of the House 


was framed, an opening was left expressly | 
for cases of this kind. I maintain our time | 
has not been wasted by the observations I | 
have made, or by the petitions I have pre- | 


sented. The right hon. Baronet the Se- | 
cretary of State says my accusations are | 
general and sweeping in their character. | 
They are no more vague than the state- | 
ment made by the hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- | 
buck). Ihave given you a petition with 
the names and addresses of persons re- 
siding in Mount Street and the neighbonr- 
hood of Grosvenor Square, and, if an op- 
portunity is given, 1 have no doubt of 
being able to prove the statements they | 
have made. | 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would beg to remind the House that they 
had been engaged upon what might fairly 
be called an English ‘‘ row.’’ He did not 
say that they were not entitled to indulge 
in a “row,”’ and it was not the character 
of his countrymen to wish to stop it, but 
he must call their attention to the fact that 
Englishmen were quite as ready to get up 
a ‘‘row”’ as his countrymen were. He 
would only add that he was in the park, 
and could give some evidence, but would 
abstain from doing so at present. | 

Motion negatived. 


Viscount Ebrington 


\4, after 
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TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPEN. 
SATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee. 

Clause 11 postponed. 

On the question that Clause 12 be also 
postponed, 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD com- 
plained that through the noise going on it 
was really quite impossible to say what 
was taking place. 

Mr. FITZROY stated that the question 
before the Committee was the postpone- 
ment of Clause 12. 

Clause postponed ; as was also Clause 


Improvements 


Clause 14. (Tenants to be entitled to 
compensation for improvements made be- 
fore the passing of this Act if evicted). 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he- would move 
that after ‘‘time”’ be inserted the words 
‘‘within twenty years.”” The object of 
the Amendment was to limit the period 
during which a tenant could demand com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Vincent Scutty and Colonel Gre- 
VILLE opposed the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
“*time,”’ to insert the words 
‘‘ within twenty years.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 141; 
Noes 37: Majority 104. 

CotoneEL GREVILLE said, he must 
complain of the introduction of such a li- 
mitation as that which had been just car- 
ried upon a division. If a farmhouse hap- 
pened to have been erected twenty-one 
years ago, and had been maintained in 
proper repair by the tenant at a yearly 
outlay, that man was now not to be al- 
lowed a shilling for his improvement, sim- 
ply because he had had the misfortune to 
make it twelve months too soon. The 
real way to get at the compensation to 
which the tenant was entitled was, in his 
opinion, to look at the value of the hold- 
ing at the time the tenant was dispos- 
sessed. He considered that the clause 
now before the Committee was the very 
essence of the Bill; and he would rather 
that the Bill should not pass than that the 
clause should be mutilated. He consi- 
dered it was most desirable that, if pos- 
sible, for the future all matters between 
tenants and landlords should be regulated 
by contracts; but, with respect to the 
past, it was a very different thing. The 
tenants had for a number of years been 
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accustomed to make their own improve- 
ments, and this was the ground on which 
they now sought to obtain compensation 
for them. With respect to this question, 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee) had only proposed that which had 
been approved by Mr. Burke and by the 
Devon Commission ; and any restriction as 
to time would prevent tenants from re- 
ceiving the compensation justly due to 
them, and this Bill, instead of being a 
Tenants’ Improvements Compensation Bill, 
would be a Tenants’ Improvement Con- 
fiscation Bill. The alterations proposed 
by the Government would render the Bill 
worse than useless, and convert it into a 
shape that would give satisfaction to no 
party; and it was certainly to have been 
expected that they would assign their rea- 
sons for limiting that compensation to im- 
proving tenants, which preceding Adminis- 
trations had not sought to restrict. 


Mr. HORSMAN said, that the Go-! 


vernment had been perfectiy prepared to 
give explanations as to every Amendment 
they had to propose, but as the Committee 
had chosen to go to a division before they 
had had an opportunity of offering their 
explanations, the Government surely could 
not be held responsible on that account. 
He had been asked to assign his reasons 


for proposing to limit the claim to com-_ 


pensation. Now, it would be recollected 
that, on the second reading of the Bill, he 
distinctly stated the grounds and condi- 
tions upon which the Government would 
take up the measure; and that he then 
sketched to the House the Amendments 


which he proposed to insert. The only | 


omission with which the hon. and learned 


Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant Shee) could tax | 


him was, with not having then stated the 
period of twenty years as the limit that he 
would propose. Now, although he cer- 
tainly had not, on the second reading, de- 
fined this specific period, he, nevertheless, 
then explained generally that he consi- 
dered there must be such a limit as to 
time, in regard to the improvements for 
which the tenant should be entitled to 
compensation, as would enable them to ob- 
tain clear and distinct evidence as to their 
nature and value. Now, it must fairly be 
confessed, that the precise limit of twenty 
years was necessarily in a great degree 
arbitrary, and that no reason could be 
given for fixing upon that period more 
than upon twenty-five or thirty years; but 
then, if twenty-five years had been chosen, 
it might as justly have been asked why 
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| should no compensation be allowed for im- 
provements made twenty-six years ago, as 
it was now asked why it should not be 

granted for those effected twenty-one years 
since? But, further, it was said, ‘* Why 
should there be a limit placed at all?” 

| Well, such a limitation, he maintained, 
| was justifiable both upon principle and po- 
iliey, because, without it, there would be 
no satisfactory means of judging between 
the past and present condition of the hold- 
ing, so that uncertainty and, consequently, 
endless litigation would ensue as to the va- 
lue of particular improvements. It would, 

therefore, be prudent to shut the door to 
disputes, by fixing a limit as to time, and, 
in the specific period which they had se- 
lected, the Government had been guided 
| by what they considered would be fair and 
just both to the tenant and his landlord, 
| and what they thought would rally round 
|them the greatest amount of public sup- 
port, whether in that House or out of it, 
They had endeavoured to reconcile the 
conflicting views of those who opposed any 
limit to retrospective compensation, and 
those who were hostile to any such com- 
pensation whatever, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would adopt the proposition they 
|had felt it their duty to make. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he thought 
that the Government had not dealt fairly 
with him in the course they had taken. 
He had introduced the Bill, which was the 
very identical measure (with the exception 
of a few words) that the late Government 
had passed through that House. Its prin- 
ciples received the assent of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Horsman), of the Solicitor 
General for England, and of the noble 
Lord the Prime Minister; and he (Mr. 
| Serjeant Shee) was invited on the second 
reading to allow the Government to take 
charge of the measure. [Mr. Horsman 
was here understood to dissent.] He (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) was only now speaking of 
what took place publicly in that House. 
To induce him to give up the Bill to 
the Government, the Secretary for Ire- 
land sketched the Amendments which he 
deemed necessary, the most important one 
of which referred to retrospective compen- 
sation. It was absurd to think that he 
would have consented to allow the Govern- 
ment to take charge of the Bill if he had 
had the least idea that they intended thus 
to limit the compensation to houses built 
within the last twenty years; and he had 
great cause to complain of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland, for not having told him openly at 
first what was the nature of their proposed 
Amendment. He thought the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Napier) had done more to ob- 
tain justice for the people of Ireland than 
any man who had preceded or followed him. 
He certainly did pity the Irish law officers 
for their share in the matter. Remem- 
bering all he had heard them say on this 
subject, and all he had known them to do, 
he deeply regretted, for the honour of the 
profession to which they belonged, that 
for the sake of place they should have 
been parties to mutilating the Bill in the 
manner it had been done. If ever the 
people of Ireland should raise a pillar on 
which to record the names of those by 
whom they had been betrayed, the names 
of the two hon. and learned Gentlemen 
would stand high on the list. Remember- 
ing how often they had pledged themselves 
to throw to the winds every prospect of 
place rather than not secure for the te- 
nantry of Ireland that full measure of 
justice to which they were entitled, he 
could not but express his wonder and 
amazement that they should have con- 
sented to such a proposition as this. The 
least the Government could do now was to 
restore to him the Bill which, by a con- 
trivance, they had induced him to give up 
to them. The alteration which they now 
proposed would completely destroy all the 
good which the Bill was originally calcu- 
lated to work. Out of the number of 
holdings into which the land of Ireland 
was divided, those under fifty acres were 
485,349, those under thirty acres were 
432,778, and those under fifteen acres 
were 293,000. Those fifteen-acre hold- 
ings were almost all of them, of the vast 
majority of them, in the best cireumstanced 
counties in Ireland, and the latter clauses 
of the Bill, unless they protected the te- 
nants by suitable compensation clauses, 
would offer a direct encouragement to spe- 
culators in Jand to get rid of small tenants, 
He would call attention to the right mode 
of treating those tenants, and then the 
Committee would see how much it dif- 
fered from the mode adopted in the Bill as 
it now stood. He held in his hand an ad- 
dress to the tenants of the Southborough 
estate from the Directors of the Presby- 
terian Widows’ Fund, and it would be 
found that the directors were disposed to 
treat the tenants justly and fairly, thus 
showing their desire to adopt his recom- 
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mendation, and affording a strong argu- 
ment to show that the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Secretary for Ireland would be 
doing an injustice by the Amendment he 
proposed. They stated in that address 
that farms could easily be pointed out for 
which a respectable occupying tenant would 
probably pay double or treble the rent 
rather than give them up, and they hoped 
the instances that had been given of re- 
spect for industry and good conduct would 
inspire confidence, stimulate exertion, and 
make every tenant feel that he was la- 
bouring for himself and his family. They 
also stated that the valuation of the land 
should be made upon the honourable prin- 
ciple of ‘‘live, and let live,’’ and they 
actually declared that they would in no 
case raise the rent on account of the te- 
nant’s improvements. He had before him 
the cases of some twenty or thirty tenants 
on one estate in the north of Ireland, 
showing a state of things precisely the 
same as was stated by the directors of 
that property. That was the state of 
things existing in almost all the counties 
of Ulster, except Donegal, and they were 
putting it into the power of an embar- 
rassed, vindictive, or foolish man, to get 
rid of his tenants, and throw his land into 
large farms. He had been most anxious 
that the Bill should pass, and he had not 
the least wish to raise obstructions in the 
way of the present Ministers, whom he 
desired to see remaining in office as long 
as the war lasted; but the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government would do 
infinitely better to abandon the Bill al- 
together than to pass it mutilated by these 
Amendments. He trusted that the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin would restate the reasons 
which induced him in a former Session to 
object to any limitation of the retrospee- 
tive clause rather than have a limitation 
which would give rise to all sorts of uncer- 
tainty, and much dissatisfaction. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he had not the 
slightest objection to comply with the re- 
quest of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
His reasons for the opinion to which the 
hon, and learned Gentleman referred were 
the same as those which influenced the 
Select Committee in recommending—and 
it would be found in the latter part of the 
Bill—that where compensation was made 
with regard to improvements on the soil, 
there should be no limitation of time. 
He thought before, and he still thought, 
that the two parts of the Bill should be 
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consistent in that respect. The clause 
applied only to improvements on the soil ; 
and the principle was unquestionably a 
just one, that when a tenant was in pos- 
session of his farm, paying his rent, and 
performing all the conditions and cove- 
nants by which he was bound, if he were 
dispossessed by the mere power of the 
landlord, he was entitled to the value of 
any improvements he had made up to the 
time of his dispossession—not taking an 
arbitrary period of time as the standard of 
value, but the actual value at the time of 
dispossession, having regard to the period 
of possession, and other circumstances. 
That was the view by which he had been 
guided upon the question of compensation. 
The select Committee had come to the 
same conclusion, holding that the best 
period of fixing the value was at the time 
of dispossession, and he had never heard 
any satisfactory answer to the reasons 
which led them to come to that decision. 
He adhered still to the opinion that the 
value of the improvements made on the 
farm, as well as the actual value of the pre- 
mises, which might be constructed—pro- 
vided for in the 42nd Clause—things visible 
and tangible—ought to be fixed on that prin- 
ciple. His great object had always been todo 
what was just, and at the same time what 
was practicable on that matter. He had 
deferred very much to the views of others 
in endeavouring to arrive at a sound con- 
clusion, but he would never, for the mere 
sake of popularity, give an opinion that he 
did not consider favourable to a right settle- 
meut of the question, He did not quarrel 
with the proposal of the Government, who 
had taken twenty years as the period of 
possession, but his opinion was in fayour 
of the principle of actual value at the time 
of dispossession, as it was a consistent and 
intelligible one. He did not, however, 
think there was any great difference be- 
between them. 

Mr. T. KENNEDY said, the great dif- 
ficulty in the clause was the endeavour to 
legislate upon the same system for the 
past as for the future. There had been 
very great improvements made by tenants 
under his own eyes, without any expen- 
diture on the part of the landlords; but 
if the principle of the clause were to be 
applied to the past, it would do the great- 
est injustice to those who had made those 
improvements. No doubt, an honest land- 
lord would give his tenants compensation 
for such improvements at present; but in 
a few years that desire would be forgotten, 
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and the number giving such compensation 
would be very small indeed. The mis- 
take was, that there were not two distinct 
schedules in the Bill—one referring to the 
future, the other to the past. Legislation 
on the subject of improvements was inevit- 
ably retrospective. A large expenditure 
of labour, which was the capital of the 
tenant, had been given to those improve- 
ments—in some cases the acreage had 
been doubled by the labour of the tenant. 
The law, therefore, would be either retro- 
spective justice, or retrospective robbery 
as regarded those persons. He, there- 
fore, pressed upon the Committee the im- 
propriety of dealing with the past upon 
the same principle as they proposed to 
deal with the future. If they adopted 
that principle they would inflict a lasting 
injustice upon the tenantry of Ireland. 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had listened 
with anxiety to what had fallen from the 
Secretary for Ireland, in order to ascer- 
tain his reason for insisting upon a limi- 
tation of twenty years; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had treated the question some- 
times as one of principle, sometimes as 
one of policy, and he believed that the 
real ground of the right hon, Gentleman’s 
conduct was official cowardice. The Go- 
vernment were at that moment endeavour- 
ing to please Irish Members upon both 
sides of the House, and the result was, 
that they were emasculating this measure 
to such an extent, that even the author of 
it was obliged to state that it would not 
satisfy the people of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that he fixed the 
particular period of twenty years because 
he wanted evidence; but was it not easy 
to obtain evidence to prove who had erect- 
ed the solid buildings which stood upon a 
farm? He would appeal to the two Irish 
law officers who had sat in solemn con- 
clave at Dublin with other Irish Members 
to consider the question, rather than to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who knew nothing 
whatever of Ireland, and whose every step 
since he had taken office had been a blun- 
der, from one absurdity to another. The 
Attorney General and the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland had solemnly declared 
that they would never take office until 
they were able to obtain a fair and ample 
measure for the settlement of the ques- 
tion, and he put it to them to say whether 
the Bill, after the alterations it had un- 
dergone, could be regarded as satisfac- 
tory? He was of opinion that it would 
excite an universal feeling of indignation 
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throughout Ireland, and the Government 
would again have to turn their attention 
to such matters as the suppression of mon- 
ster meetings. Could it have been sup- 
posed that the most important Amend- 
ment in the Bill would have been proposed 
without a word of explanation, and that 
an attempt would have been made to smug- 
gle it through the House? He denounced 
this mode of proceeding as most unfair to 
the House and the public. There was no 
distinction between the circumstances of 
the south or west of Ireland and those of 
the north. It was downright robbery and 
confiscation to say that tenants who had 
made improvements within a term beyond 
that fixed by the Bill, were to be deprived 
of all claim to compensation. A vast 
quantity of property was now passing 
from old to new landlords in Ireland, and 
the interest of the tenant ought to be re- 
garded before that of the proprietor. The 
amount of money sent last year from 
the poor Irish exiles in America was 
1,730,0007., and not less than 150,000 
persons left Ireland for the United States 
and other parts of the world. The Go- 


vernment, instead of going about the Con- 
tinent to raise a Foreign Legion, would do 
well to rely more on the Irish people, and 


not drive them from their country and the 
ranks of their Queen. Their great ob- 
ject ought to be to induce the tenant to 
invest every available shilling, whether in 
the form of money or labour, in the soil; 
encouraging him to do so by just pros- 
pects of compensation. As it was, the 
only class which would profit by the Bill 
would be jobbing land agents and plunder- 
ing attorneys. He charged the Govern- 
ment with having brought upon us a dire- 
ful series of miseries and disasters by 
their incompetency in administration, and 
especially by their misconduct of the war. 
The Government might say they could 
not hope to pass the Bill through the other 
House, but he believed the Bill as brought 
in by the hon. and learned Serjeant would 
insure the tranquillity and prosperity of 
Ireland, and that the Irish landlords them- 
selves would, in a few years, be convinced 
that the hon. and learned Serjeant was 
the best friend they ever had. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he wished to recall 
the attention of the Committee to the real 
question before it. The words ‘“ twenty 
years’’ were adopted in the 14th Clause 
almost without discussion; and the real 
question before the Committee was to leave 
out the words “any of the classes,”’ and 
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| insert “‘ within seven years before the pass- 
‘ing of this Act ehall have executed im- 
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provements,” &c. He (Mr. Butt) could 
understand the adoption of the principle 
of twenty years, as it was one running 
through many Acts of Parliament and was 
adopted as the limits of evidence. But 
they had applied that principle in a wrong 
direction ; for the tenant was more likely 
to lose evidence than the landlord, and 
the hardship would, therefore, be propor- 
tionably greater. The clause had nothin 

to do with compensating periods, and the 
only question raised was, what length of 
possession should destroy evidence. He 
admitted that twenty years was not an 
unfair term; but he thought the onus of 
proof should not be thrown upon the 
tenant. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, it was 
open to the Committee to decide how the 
principle of twenty years should be applied ; 
whether to roads and fences, or whether to 
farm buildings? They had decided upon 
the term of twenty years, but not as to 
the class of improvements to which that 
term should apply. With respect to the 
retrospective principle, the onus of proof 
was to rest with the tenant; if he could 
bring no proof, of course he could make 
out no case of compensation. In the Bill, 
a large number of proofs were required to 
be made out, some of which were of an 
almost impossible character. He thought, 
if the retrospective principle was to be ad- 
mitted at all, there should be no limits 
placed on it. 

Amendment proposed, in line 12, after 
the word *‘ otherwise,”’ to insert the words 
“except for non-payment of rent.”’ 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 136; 
Noes 49: Majority 87. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he wished 
to move the omission, after line 25, of 
certain words which provided that, in giv- 
ing the tenant compensation for improve- 
ments, due regard should be had to the 
length of time during which he might have 
enjoyed such improvements. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he thought that 
it was immaterial to retain the words ob- 
jected to, and he would therefore assent 
to the Amendment. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman, for he believed 
that it was very material that the clause 
should remain as it stood at present. 


Mr, CAIRNS said, he agreed with the 
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hon. and gallant Member for Portarlington 
that the question was one that ought not 
to be treated lightly. It was most impor- 
tant, in giving a tenant compensation for 
improvements made before the passing of 
the Bill that due regard should be had to 
the length of time during which such im- 
provements had been enjoyed. 

Question put “*That the word proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 76; 
Noes 116; Majority 40. 

On the announcement of the numbers, 

Mr. MALINS said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Chairman to the fact 
that three hon. Members who had voted in 
the majority were not in the House when 
the question was put. (Cries of ** Name!’’) 
The right hon, Gentleman, the principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, was one of the Gentlemen in ques- 
tion. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hardly 
knew what was to be understood as being 
within the House. He was in the lobby 
immediately adjoining the House when 
the doors were opened, and if that was 
not within the House he was quite willing 
that his vote should be struck off. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the question was 
whether the right hon. Gentleman heard 
the question put ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had 
heard the Chairman putting the question, 
but, as he happened to be in conversation 
with the Solicitor General at the time, if 
he were called upon to state what the 
question was he could not say. 

Mr. MALINS said, he should move 
that the vote of the right hon. Gentleman 
be struck off. 

Mr. DISRAELT said, that if an hon. 
Member was within the House it should be 
assumed that he heard the question put, 
but if he was not within the House then 
he was not entitled to vote. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thonght that 
within the four walls of the House should 
be presumed to be ‘‘ within the House,” 
and not the lobbies. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he wish- 
ed to ask how it would be possible to 
make the objection if it were irregular to 
discuss the question after the division was 
over ? 

Mr. GROGAN said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Malins) called 
attention to the fact before the Chairman 
announced the numbers. 
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Mr. MALINS said, the fact was as his 
hon. Friend had stated. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was will- 
ing to admit he was not in the House, and 
that his vote should be struck off, but 
hoped it would be understood that in future 
no Member could vote unless he was actu- 
ally in the House when the question was 


put. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that a vote 
could not be challenged after the doors 
were unlocked. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, there were 
means, of course, of ascertaining whether 
the doors were unlocked or not ly examin- 
ing witnesses at the bar. But one thing 
was certain, that the objection was taken 
by his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Malins) 
before the doors could possibly be unlock- 
ed. The single vote was of no importance 
on the present occasion, but there were 
certain rules—the result of the experience 
of those who had preceded them in that 
House—to which they ought always to ad- 
here. There might be occasions when a 
single vote might be of the utmost import- 
ance—the Act of Settlement, for instance, 
was carried only by a majority of one— 
and therefore it was desirable to adhere 
strictly to the rule. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the important points were—first, 
what were the rules of the House ; and, 
next, had those rules been departed from? 
He thought it was unadvisable to carry to 
a conclusion the debate which had arisen, 
and would suggest that it would be better 
by common consent to refer the matter 
with reference to future proceedings to 
that high authority to whose decisions 
they were accustomed to yield. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, that it had been 
decided last year that a Member behind 
the chair was actually in the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he ap- 
prehended there were two points—first, 
whether his right hon. Friend (Sir G. 
Grey) was within the House when the ques- 
tion was put; and, next, whether a Mem- 
ber who was within the House when the 
question was put must necessarily have 
heard the question which was put ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought the 
matter was become one of some gravity. 
They were now advanced into July, and 
every one desired that business should be 
conducted as rapidly as possible, but if 
the principle was to be laid down that no 
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one should vote unless he heard the ques- 
tion which was put, there would be little 
prospect of that speedy conclusion of the 
Session in which they had been indulging. 
He could not agree with the noble Lord 
that there were two points under discus- 
sion. There was only one question—Was 
the right hon. Member, whose vote was 
impugned, within the House or not when 
the question was put? It could not be 
allowed to become a matter of controversy 
whether every Member who voted heard 
the question put. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he ac- 
cepted the solution of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the second question. The only 
question which remained was, whether the 
spot in which his right hon. Friend was 
when the question was put was within the 
House or not ? 

Mr. MALINS said, he would refer to 
the process of ‘‘ counting the House,”’ in 
which the Speaker only noticed those 
Members who were within the doors of the 
House itself. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was will- 
ing to allow his vote to be struck off, if it 
could be done without deciding hastily 
upon the question which had been raised. 
He did not dispute that a Member in order 
to vote, must be within the folding doors 
of the House ; but he thought, before lay- 
ing down a general rule, it would be bet- 
ter to take Mr. Speaker’s opinion. He 
(Sir G. Grey) had been of opinion that 
any Member who was within the precincts 
of the House was entitled to vote. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he also 
thought it would be best to take Mr. 
Speaker’s opinion. He did not concur 
that Members who had been outside the 
door when the question was put were not 
entitled to vote. If the doors had been 
locked, any Member found in the gallery 
might be compelled to vote, of which he 
had known several instances. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would withdraw 
his former Motion, and move that the 
Chairman report progress and ask leave 
to sit again forthwith, in order that Mr. 
Speaker might take the Chair and explain 
the rule to the House. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the old rule 
was that nobody could vote who was not 
within the four walls. In the old House 


nobody could doubt what was meant by 
“the four walls,” but the present diffi- 
culty arose from the double wall caused by 


the division lobbies. 
Mr. Disraeli 


By the strict rule 
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nobody could vote who was not within the 
four walls limiting the room in whieh they 
were. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought it probable that, if the hon. and 
learned Member would wait a little time, 
the question would be satisfactorily settled, 

[The division bell was then rung, and 
the Chairman was about to put the ques- 
tion, when—] 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
he understood the opinion of Mr. Speaker 
was that the Committee should proceed, 
and that when the Chairman left the Chair 
he should report the circumstance to him, 
and he would then state the rule. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could confirm 
the statement of the noble Lord. He had 
that moment left Mr. Speaker, who in- 
formed the Gentlemen who had waited 
upon him in consequence of the present 
discussion, that the vote, if an improper 
one, might be struck off even on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr. MALINS said, that under those 
circumstances, he would not persist in his 
Motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI. We reserve to our- 
selves, however, the right to strike off the 
votes of any other hon. Members given 
under similar cireumstances. 

Mr. MALINS said, that the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General were in the 
same predicament. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he would now 
move an Amendment in line 29 limiting 
the amount of compensation to a sum not 
exceeding four years of the net rent paid 
by the tenant for his holding. 

Mr. DEASY said he should oppose the 
Amendment, and would suggest, as the 
term ‘‘rent’’ was a very uncertain one, 
that the words to be introduced, if any 
such were necessary, should be ‘four 
years’ net value of the land,” instead of 
“four years’ net rent.” 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he also op- 
posed the Amendment, because, taking in 
connection with the alterations which had 
been already made in the Bill, its effect 
would be to deprive the tenants of all com- 
pensation whatever. 

Question put ‘*That those words be 


| there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 180; 
Noes 54; Majority 126. 

On the Motion that the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 
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should move its omission. In his opinion 
the clause was a wanton violation of prin- 
ciples which even the most despotic Go- 
yernments held to be sacred ; and although 
the present Bill was confined to Ireland, 
the principle involved in the present clause 
was well worthy of the attention of Eng- 
lish Members. In opposing the clause he 
was actuated by the desire of preventing 
the addition to the Statute Book of an 
absurdity, resembling too many others by 
which it was disgraced. In his opinion, 
no law ought to interfere with private 
judgment, for if such a principle was once 
admitted, where would it stop? It might 
even extend to compelling Irish merchants 
to take the opinion of Parliament as to 
the employment of their capital. What 
could be a greater violation of the princi- 
ples of justice than, after inviting persons 
to make a purchase, to come down upon 
‘them and compel them to pay an addi- 
tional sum. The proposal was one which, 
after all, would be of no great advantage to 
the tenant, and that he would impress 
upon hon. Gentlemen for whose precarious 
support the Government had consented to 
adopt the present Bill. If a great princi- 
ple must be violated, let it be done fora 
great object. (Laughter.) He repeated 
that opinicn, for it was founded upon 
a maxim of Burke, that, if you murder, 
rob also; and, if a great principle of 
justice was to be violated, it should only 
be done for a great public object. All 
retrospective legislation, except in cases 
where persons had unwittingly incurred 
penalties, was, in his opinion, unjust ; 
but if the present clause were agreed 
to, the tendency of it would be to pre- 
vent the wholesome system of voluntary 
agreement which was daily being brought 
more into operation between landlords 
and tenants in Ireland. It would instil 
the principle of not depending upon vo- 
luntary contract, but upon an Act of the 
Legislature. Whether he looked to the 
codes of other nations or to our own law, 
he could find no precedent for a provision 
so unjustifiable as that contained in the 
present clause—a provision which, under 
the name of law, violated all law ; which, 


destroyed the rights of property upon | Estates Court. 
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| 
professing to be for the benefit of the ten-| [Cries of ‘*No, no!’’] He believed that 
ant, would exeite dissension between him | those gentlemen who cried ‘* No, no!” 
and his landlord ; which professed to ad- | must be very oblivious of what had of late 
vance the cause of civilisation, but which | years taken place in the Irish Eneumbered 
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Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
felt he should not be doing justice to his 
constituents, who had sent him to that 
House to defend their property, if he did 
not support the clause. He believed that 
the Bill without the clause would be worse 
than useless. He thought that there were 
two points to be considered—first, whe- 
ther it was just that the tenant should 
have the benefit of improvements made 
with his own capital, or by his own labour; 
and, secondly, if just that he should, 
ought he to be debarred from that benefit 
—and he used the word *‘debarred’’ ad- 
visedly—because he was a poor man? 
With regard to the first point there was 
no diffierence of opinion, nor could much 
exist with regard to the second. If a Bill 
were passed saying that for all improve- 
ments made after the year 1855 the tenant 
should be allowed compensation it would 
be equivalent to giving to landlords all im- 
provements which had been made by ten- 
ants before that year, and would, in point 
of fact, be a mere act of eonfiscation. 
How could they expect the tenants of Ire- 
land to be well affected towards the Go- 
vernment of this country if they did not 
fulfil one of the primary duties of a Go- 
vernment towards them? He hoped the 
Committee would decide in this case upon 
considerations of equity and justice, and 
that they would not be influenced by any 
rhetoric whatever to disregard the claim 
of the tenants to compensation for their 
own property. 

Mr. MALINS said, he still retained the 
opinion that the clause was opposed to all 
the rights of property, and was fraught 
with dangers of every kind. It was said 
that there was a distinction between the 
case of the landlords and tenants in Ire- 
land, and the case of landlords and tenants 
in England; but he could understand no 
such distinction. The laws of the two 
countries were the same, and the two 
classes had in each case to appeal to the 
same tribunals. By the law, as it at pre- 
sent stood, the owners of property were 
only bound by certain written contracts, 
and on the faith of that law English capi- 
tal to a large amount had recently been 
invested in the purchase of land in Ireland 


But it made no difference 


which civilisation itself depended for its|in his argument whether the capital re- 


advancement. 


cently invested in the purchase of land in 
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Ireland was English or Irish. There could | their opinions, and now opposed it. With 
be no doubt that property to a vast amount | respect to the retrospective operation of 
had of late years changed hands in Ire-{| the clause, he felt convinced that, as a 
land. It should be assumed that the pur-| mere question of justice, more could be 
chasers of that property had examined the | said in favour of its retrospective than of 
leases on which it was held, in order that | its prospective effects, and that it would 
they might ascertain on what terms they | only by law do that which was already 
were to hold it; and if that Bill were | done by every just landlord in Ireland. 

passed, a new obligation would be intro- | Mr. M‘CANN said, the hon. Member 
duced into every lease against the land- | had expressed his surprise that hon. Mem- 
lord, and without his consent. Such a! |bers who supported the clause in 1853 
principle would be fraught with danger to | should oppose it now ; he would, however, 
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all property, for if it were adopted in Ire- | 
land, there could be no reason why it | 
should not be extended to England. 
was a sacred principle in the English as | 
well as in all other laws that there must be 
two parties to a contract, and if you threw 
upon the landlord an obligation to make to 
the tenant a compensation which he had 
never engaged to take upon himself, you 
violated the rights of property. He should 
like to know from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, whether he was 
fully cognizant of and sanctioned such a 
principle as that there should be forced 
upon the landlord of England and Ireland 
—for he would not look upon this solely as 
an Irish question—an obligation into which 
he had never entered, and which, if he had 


thought it would be cast upon him, would 
have induced him never to grant the lease ? 
If the principle were a good one, he did 
not object to their making this a prospec- 
tive Bill, which would then be applicable, 
unless the parties by contract provided to 
the contrary; but he did object strongly 


to its retrospective action. He begged, 
in conclusion, to impress on the minds of 
English landlords that, if they were misled 
by the idea that this was merely a ques- 
tion of Irish legislation, and that one prin- 
ciple could be acted on with regard to 
Ireland and another with regard to Eng- 
land—if they were misled by this idea, 
they would only have themselves to blame, 
if, next year a Bill should be introduced, 
throwing upon them the same obligations 
which they now attempted to place upon 
the landlords of Ireland. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the present clause was similar 
to that which was contained in the Bill of 
1853, with this difference, that the Amend- 
ments introduced by the Government in 
the present clause rendered it milder and 
more limited in its form. He was, under 
these circumstances, surprised to find that 
hon. Members who had voted in favour of 


the clause in the Bill of 1853 had changed 


Mr. Malins 





frankly state the reason—it was because 
in 1853 large meetings were held in Ire. 


It land with respect to this question, but that 


now there were none. 

Me. NAPIER said, he thought that the 
question most to be considered ‘with regard 
toa clause of this kind was, whether it 
would meet the cases of the bond fide 
tenant and of the fraudulent tenant ? 
There was a part of the clause to which 
he had always been opposed, and that was 
the proviso at the end of it, requiring that 
every tenant who might by any possibility 
have a claim against his landlord should 
register his claim within twelve months 
after the passing of the Bill. The effect 
of that would be to make Ireland one 
scene of hostility and litigation. If they 
passed the clause, could they expeet that 
it would be passed by the other House ; es- 
pecially as their Lordships had rejected it 
on a former occasion, and had last week 
passed the General Consolidation Bill, in 
which they had adopted the fixture clauses 
providing for all the cases of buildings 
within twenty-one years, which were in- 
cluded in the present clause ? 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he was 
surprised to find the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, attempt- 
ing by a sort of special pleading to wriggle 
out of the support of a clause which was 
much milder in its character than the cor- 
responding provision of the measure which 
he had himself introduced. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s clause was 
retrospective without limit as to time, 
whereas the present one contained such a 
limit, and, in addition, protected the land- 
lord by requiring the tenant to give him 
notice, within twelve months after the 
passing of the Bill, of his intention to 
claim compensation. Yet the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman made the insertion 
of that very necessary proviso the excuse 
for his now opposing the clause altogether. 
Now, no doubt, retrospective legislation 
was unsound in principle, but the excep- 
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tional circumstances of Ireland, in one im- | ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Sergeant Shee), so 
portant part of which tenant-right pre- | \that the notice should not require to be 
vailed, justified its adoption, on the pre- | | delivered in within the twelve months, un- 


Compensation 











sent occasion, fenced as it was by such | 
safeguards as would effectually prevent its 
working any injustice. Moreover, with- | 
out this clause, the Bill would be value- | 
less. He had been exposed to taunt and | 
insult on account of his conduct in regard 
to this question. It was true that he “had 
supported the right hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman’s Bill in 1853, and he had never 
since altered any opinion that he then ex- 
pressed, 


would tell the Committee why they were 
so. In 1853 they passed a Bill more libe- 
ral than the present one, but it was reject- 
ed by the other House ; and therefore it 
was much better that they should content | 
themselves with proposing a measure which, | 
although somewhat limited in its benefits, 
was likely to become law, than to prolong | 


a struggle in behalf of a more extensive | 
Bill, which they could have no reasonable | 


prospect of carrying for an indefinite 
eriod. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, it was his intention 
to support the clause, and he wished to 
state his reasons for doing so. The Com- 
mittee should remember that that House 
passed a Bill in 1853, containing a wider 
clause than the one under discussion; and 


in the same year the other House, which | 
was said to have a greater respect for the | 
rights of property, carried a general Land- | 
; nants in the north in a worse position than 


lord and Tenant Bill, comprising a retro- 


spective fixture clause, providing that any | 


house built or other improvement made 


twenty-one years before the passing of the , 
Bill might, at the expiration of the lease, | 


be wholly removed by the tenant, unless 


the landlord paid him for it according to a, 
Therefore, when the present | 
clause was denounced as a violation of | 
property and of the principles of justice, | 
it should be borne in mind that the same | 
character would equally attach to provi-| 


valuation. 


sions which had already obtained the deli- 
berate sanction of both branches of the 
Legislature. 


chasers of estates in 
Estates Court had weighed much with 
him; but, on mature consideration, he 
had come to the conclusion that it was not 


an argument which ought to prevail in, 


opposition to the clause. The proviso was 
certainly objectionable, and he was of 


Opinion that it ought to be amended as | 
suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- ' 
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His votes on this subject, he ad- , 
mitted, might have been different, but he | 


The argument of the in- | 
justice which the clause would do to pur- | 
the Encumbered 


less the landlord demanded it in writing. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
'he must deny that the present was a ques- 
tion which concerned land only. If that 
| precedent were once made, every species 
of property, whether agricultural or com- 
mercial, would be affected by it. The 
‘principle on which the Bill was justified, if 
once admitted, must be extended to all 
kinds of property, and Parliament must 
interfere to remedy all grievances connect- 
ed with property of every kind—such, for 
| instance, as the exemption from poor rates 
possessed by funded property. The Soli- 
_citor-General for Ireland had attempted to 
induce the Committee to consent to the 
clause by arguing that the privilege given 
to the tenant was so fenced round, that it 
{could not do any possible harm; but what 
| was the meaning of that ? Simply, that 
the largest sacrifice of principle was made, 
and the least possible good derived from it. 
The hon. and Jearned Gentleman talked, 
| too, of the present measure being a settle- 
ment of the question; but it was his opin- 
ion, that he was very much mistaken if he 
thought so. Not a party in Ireland inte- 
‘rested in the subject was satisfied with 
the Bill. From the north to the south, 
there was a universal ery of opposition to 
the Bill, which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman affected to call a settlement of the 
question, It would actually put the te- 


they were at present ; for, in future, in- 
stead of enjoying the rights or privileges 
which custom now conferred on them, the 
landlords would insist on confining them to 
the strict letter of the Act of Parliament. 
So that the Bill, while in the south it took 
away the property of the landlord and 
gave it to the tenant, in the north it took 
away the property of the tenant and gave 
it to the landlord. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government admitted, that 
this was exceptional legislation, arguing, 
however, that it was necessary. But why 
was it necessary? Because, all legisla- 
tion for Ireland for many years past had 
been exceptional. The evil was that 
everything connected with Ireland was 
made exceptional, and therefore he urged 
the House to insist on the maintenance 
of those honest principles in accordance 
with which alone legislation could safely 
proceed. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the clause, as 


amended, stand part of the Bill, 
R 
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The Committce divided :—Ayes 102 ; 
Noes 138: Majority 36. 

On the Motion that the Chairman report 
progress and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, it was his 


belief that the noble Lord at the head of ' 


the Government would not surely go on 
with the Bill now. A farce was a very 
good thing now and then, but such an 
utter farce as proceeding with the Bill 
after the last division would be discredit- 
able to the Government of the noble Lord. 
He had considerable doubts whether the 
noble Lord ever meant to pass the Bill 
in any shape, because, remembering that 
the noble Lord, when Home Sccretary, 
assented to a really good Bill, he could 
net understand how the noble Lord could 
be sincere then, and likewise sincere now. 
Tie therefore entreated the noble Lord not 
to pass the Bill in its present shape, after 
the very little good which the noble Lord 
was willing to leave in it had been taken 
out. It had been stated by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland that his motive for 
mutilating the Bill was, because it would 
have no chance of passing in another place 
without such mutilations. That was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s reason for 
voting in direct opposition to the course he 
Now, he (Mr. Serjeant 


took last year. 
Shee) had no such distrust of the House | 


of Lords. He had never known an in- 
stance of any reform, political, commercial, 
or financial, which the House of Lords 
had not been willing to entertain, and, 
finally, if it were a real improvement on 
the existing law, to adopt; and he had 
not the slightest doubt that, if the Bill had 
been properly submitted to the House of 
Lords by Lord Aberdeen’s Government, it 
would have obtained a better position than 
it had obtained in the House of Commons 
during the present year. But he firmly 
believed that no honest attempt was made 
to pass it. He trusted the noble Lord 
would do the people of Ireland the justice 
not to mock them with a Bill which could 
be of no possible utility to anybody in that 
country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: 
say, Sir, the course pursued by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is somewhat extra- 
ordinary and eccentric. The hon. 
learned Gentleman brings a Bill into this 
House. He then earnestly entreats me to 


I must! 


and | 
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that we suggested with regard to it. All 
the obstacles that we have experienced in 
our endeavours to frame the Bill in such 
a manner as to make it likely that it would 
| pass into a law have been brought forward 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
that at the utmost length; and, when he 
says the Bill fails for want of explanation, 
I am sure that is a plea which cannot 
be applied to his suggestions, for they 
have not been negatived from any want 
of explanation on his part. This Bill has 
been discussed in all its parts, and if I am 
'asked what the hon. and learned Gentle- 
;man wishes I am utterly at a loss to say. 
| Does the hon. and learned Gentleman wish 
| the question to be settled or does he not ? 
| Will he have the goodness to answer that 
| question? Does he wish the Bill to be 
sent to the Upper House in a shape in 
which it is likely to pass into a law, with 
concessions on the part of those who hold 
| extreme opinions whether for or against 
| the measure, so that it may be made satis- 
factory to the majority of the people of 
Ireland? Or does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wish to retain a grievance which 
may be the subject of a hustings’ speech ? 
Does he wish to represent to the much- 
|injured tenants of Ireland how we have 
| prevented them obtaining any redress; 
and, while he has been the instrument 
of that wrong, that he may also have the 
merit of standing forth on the hustings 
as their champion? What we intend to 
do in the meantime with the Bill is to fix 
it for Thursday next, and then the House 
will be prepared to say what ought to be 
done regarding it. 

Mr. Senseant SHEE : The noble Lord, 
Sir, has put a question to me which I shall 
answer. The noble Lord wants to know 
whether I wish to keep this question un- 
settled, so that I may be enabled to stand 
on the hustings as the champion of the 
Irish tenantry. I am astonished that the 
noble Lord, considering his own conduct 
on this measure, should have the presump- 
tion to make a charge of that kind against 
me. I brought in a Bill last year, at the 
instigation of the majority of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, which was referred 
to a Select Committee, and considered by 

them with great care. They brought in a 
| Report, and afterwards the Secretary of 
| State for the Home Department, and a 











take charge of his own offspring, promis-; Member of the Government who acted 
ing every support to carry it through the under him, brought down a Bill to this 
House; and in every stage of the Bill, | House. The noble Lord, in his heart, dis- 
from that moment to this, the hon. andj approved the Bill. He did not go upon 
learned Gentleman has opposed everything | the hustings, for he kept his place, and 
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his office, and his salary. The noble Lord 
had declared distinctly in the Committee 
that he disapproved the Bill, and when the 
Committee went against him he left it, and 
never appeared again, leaving his subordi- 
nate (Sir John Young, the then Secretary 
for Ireland) to do what he would not do 
himself. Yet he kept his place, as, in- 
deed, he has hardly been out of place for 
forty years. Indeed, there is hardly any 
humiliation of any kind that he has not 
subjected himself to in order to keep in 
place. And then, when an independent 
Member of this House adopts the very 
Bill which his Government approved, and 
introduced, and carried by large majorities, 
all the Members of the Cabinet voting for 
it except himself—he keeping his place, 
notwithstanding—he has now the presump- 
tion to stand up in his place and taunt the 
man who brought in the Bill, and who, by 
so doing, has lost nearly all his popularity 
in Ireland by what he has done; he has the 
presumption to attack that man for having 
an unworthy object in view upon the hust- 
ings. I feel perfectly safe with respect to 
the noble Lord, and I think he will be a 
little more careful before he attacks me 


again. The noble Lord lives in a glass 
house. He has found his way to a high 


place in this House and in the Govern- 
ment; but there are many men of his 
rank who would not arrive there by the 
same means. I am as free from impu- 
tation as the noble Lord can be, and I will 
only further remind him that he is among 
the last men in this House in a position to 
throw stones at others. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I shall 
be guilty of the presumption of attacking 
the conduct of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman whenever I think proper. There 
are few Members who are more open to 
change than the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has shown himself to be. As to the 
course which I took last year with respect 
to the Bill to which he alludes, it was 
perfectly plain and undisguised. I said 
in the Committee that I disapproved, on 
principle, the foundation on which the Bill 
rested. I repeated that statement in my 
place in this House, and observed that, 
disapproving in the abstract the principle 
on which a part of the Bill was founded. 
I nevertheless thought that, in the existing 
condition of Ireland, some concession of 
principle should be made—that there were 
circumstances connected with the tenantry 
of Ireland that rendered it necessary to 
make some sacrifice of abstract principle, 
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in order to remedy practical evils. I say 
again, Sir, that I cannot understand how 
any man who sincerely desires to have this 
question settled should insist on inserting 
in the Bill provisions that he must know 
would prevent it from passing in the House 
of Lords, and which have prevented part of 
it from receiving the sanction of this House. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House resumed ; Committee report 
progress. 


Divisions. 


VOTING ON DIVISIONS. 

Mr. FITZROY stated, that he was 
anxious to submit for the decision of the 
Speaker a question which had arisen upon 
the Proceedings in the Committee which 
had just reported. 

When the numbers were announced at 
the Table by the Tellers, his attention was 
called by the learned Member for Walling- 
ford to the fact that three Members, among 
whom was the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, had voted in the ma- 
jority, though not in the House when the 
Question was put ; the right hon. Baronet 
stated that he was in the Lobby beyond 
the folding doors, at the back of the Chair ; 
and the Question which he had to submit 
for the Speaker’s decision was, whether a 
Member under such circumstances was en- 
titled to have his vote recorded, or whether 
he is disqualified from voting, being con- 
sidered not to be in the House. 

Whereupon Mr. Sreaker said That to 
entitle a Member to vote he must shave 
been in the House and within the folding- 
doors, and must have heard the Question 

ut. 

Si GEORGE GREY said, he should 
of course submit willingly to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s decision, and his vote would 
not be allowed in the division, but he thought 
it was desirable to call the attention of the 
House to the consequences of that deci- 
sion, so that the question might not be 
again raised when its settlement might 
have an effect upon an important division. 
The folding doors at the back of the Chair, 
and also at the front of the Chair, at the 
other end of the House, were always open. 
The question was always put immediately 
on the outer door being shut by the Ser- 
jeant-at-arms after the Members coming 
from the lobby had entered it, and the 
folding doors at the end of the House 
being kept open, it was almost impossible, 
when there was a full House, for Members 
who had just entered from the lobby to get 
beyond them. The consequence was, that 
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the space between the outer door and the 
folding doors was crowded when the ques- 
tion was put. This point having been 
raised, he would suggest that it might be 
desirable, in future, to have the folding 
doors at both ends of the House closed 
during divisions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Strictly speaking, 
when the question is put, every Member 
ought to be in his place—no Member 
should be standing upon the floor. 
the duty of the Serjeant-at-arms to clear 


Judicial Proceedings 


It is | 
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the lobby of Members, and those Members | 
who do not wish to vote have the liberty of | 


retiring to the room beyond the lobby. 
All Members who are in the lobby ought 
to come into the House and vote, but they 
ought not to be allowed to vote unless they 
are within the walls of the House—inside 
the folding doors. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was one of those whose votes had been 
challenged, and he acknowledged that, 
after the decision of Mr. Speaker, it must 
be struck out ; but he would point out that 
there was not sufficient room in the House 
for all the Members. He congratulated 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Malins) 
on the great grievance he had discovered. 
He (the Attorney General) was engaged 
with his hon. and learned Colleague the 
Solicitor General in arduous studies in the 
lobby before the division took place, and 
he was a little too late to get in before the 
question was put. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (the Member for Wal- 
lingford), with a vigilance which showed 
his extreme anxiety for the observance of 
the forms of the House, even in a case in 
which it could not be of the slightest im- 
portance, and actuated, no doubt, by a 
high sense of public duty, thought proper 
to interfere. He would therefore venture 
to suggest, in consequence of the decision 
which had been come to, that some steps 
ought to be taken for enlarging the boun- 
daries of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman must remember that after 
strangers have been ordered to withdraw 
all the seats below the gallery are at the 
disposal of Members of Parliament. If 
the rule were observed, that no Member 
was to be allowed in the lobby after the 
glass was turned, no confusion would arise, 
because every Member would be in his 
place within the walls of the House when 
the question was put. 

Mr. FITZROY said, the decision which 
had been given by Mr. Speaker rendered 
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it unnecessary for him to put another 
question with reference to the presence 
of Members in the lobby during a division. 
The only other question, therefore, upon 
which he would ask for a decision for 
his guidance upon future occasions was, 
within what time after a division had taken 
place was it competent for a Member to 
challenge a vote ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If it has been diseo- 
covered that a Member was not present when 
the question was put, the vote of that Mem- 
ber may be challenged before the numbers 
are declared, or after the division is over. 

Mr. MALINS said, the course he had 
taken had at any rate had the effect of 
causing rules to be laid down for the guid- 
ance of the House in such distinct terms 
that it would be impossible for any Mem- 
ber, henceforth, to mistake them, and he 
was sure every hon. Member felt obliged 
to Mr. Speaker for the decisions he had 
given. 

Subject dropped. 

The House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 6, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Brtrs.—1* Powers under Im- 
provement Acts Regulation ; Dwelling Houses 
(Scotland). 

2* Court of Exchequer (Ireland); Stock in 
Trade; Copyhold, &c. Commission Continu- 
ance. 

8* Assizes and Sessions ; Friendly Societies. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that, before 
their Lordships proceeded to the transac- 
tion of the business before them, he de- 
sired to state that a very incorrect repre- 
sentation had appeared in one of the daily 
papers of some judicial proceedings which 
had taken place in their Lordships’ House. 
He had no complaint whatever to make of 
the paper in which had been published the 
article commenting on the proceedings in 
question, for the article was perfectly re- 
spectful towards that House, and even kind 
towards the law Lords ; but some persons 
—probably some interested party—had 
made important misrepresentations of the 
facts, and had thus led to the insertion of 
a totally erroneous statement of what had 
actually occurred. It was stated that his 
noble and learned Friend upon the wool- 
sack and Lord St. Leonards differed in 
opinion on a certain case; and that, while 
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the question was under deliberation, he 
(Lord Brougham) came in, and, although 
he had not heard the arguments, turned 
the balance in favour of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the consequence being that the case 
was decided in accordance with the opinion 
of the noble and learned Lord. But this 
statement was altogether erroneous; for 
the fact was that he was absent from the 
House—and, indeed, he might say from 
the country—for three weeks before and 
for a fortnight after the Ist of May, the 
day on which those proceedings were re- 
presented to have occurred. It was clearly 
impossible, therefore, that he could have 
pursued any such course as had been attri- 
buted to him in the article to which he 
had alluded. The true state of the case 
was that, in consequence of the equality of 
the number on both sides—there being one 
law Lord on each side of the question— 
there was what some might regard as no 
decision whatever of that House; or, in 
other words, the appeal was dismissed, 
and the judgment of the Court below 
affirmed, which judgment was contrary to 
the opinion of the Lord Chancellor, and 
according to the views of his noble and 
learned Friend Lord St. Leonards, so that 
the practical effect was that the opinion of 
the latter noble and learned Lord prevail- 
ed. Under these circumstances, it was 
manifest that no statement could be more 
unlike the truth than that to which he had 
called the attention of their Lordships. 
He could only observe, in conclusion, that 
it was the invariable practice of the law 
Lords not to take part in the decision of 
any cause, unless they had been present at 
the argument. 

Lorp CAMPBELL admitted that it was 
highly proper that the mistake of the writer 
of the article referred to by his noble and 
learned Friend should be corrected ; but he 
hoped that it would never be thought a 
breach of privilege to comment, not only 
kindly, but stringently, and, if necessary, 
severely, on the proceedings of that House 
when acting as a court of justice. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR observed 
that the statement of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) was literally and 
perfectly correct ; for he could testify that 
his noble and learned Friend had taken no 
part whatever either in the argument or 
the decision of the case in question. The 
argument commenced after he had lefé the 
country, and the decision took place before 
he had returned. It had been suggested 
that in cases where only two law Lords 
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attended, and where those two were of a 
different opinion, there should be a refer- 
ence to a third; but he doubted whether 
that would be an advisable course to pur- 
sue, for the decision would then altogether 
rest with one arbiter, whereas, according 
to the present practice, when there was a 
difference between the two Lords who had 
tried the appeal, the judgment of the Court 
below was affirmed, and thus that opinion 
prevailed in favour of which there was the 
largest number of Judges. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP (No. 2) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
very much regret to find, in making, by 
the direction of a Select Committee of 
your Lordships’ House, the present Mo- 
tion, asking your Lordships to agree to a 
Bill which has for its object the relief of 
all denominations of Christians—members 
of the Church of England as well as the 
various Dissenting bodies—from the pos- 
sible operation of certain existing penal 
Statutes, that I have to encounter the op- 
position of a noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), by whom a Bill on the same 
subject, but of a more extended character, 
was introduced to your Lordships, and was 
by your Lordships referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. I regret still more that my noble 
Friend who had charge of that measure, 
upon your Lordships deciding to send it 
before a Select Committee, not only de- 
clined to take any part in concert with me 
in the nomination of the Members of the 
Committee, but even refused to attend its 
deliberations or to assist it with his advice, 
or even by a statement of the case which 
he was anxious to recommend to its atten- 
tion; for I can assure my noble Friend 
that, if he had presented himself before 
the Committee, and brought forward any 
instance of real or substantial grievance, 
he would have met with no indisposition to 
listen with every attention to his observa- 
tions or his arguments; on the contrary, 
he would have found evinced by every 
Member of the Committee an earnest de- 
sire to remove by legislation everything 
that can be proved to be a real grievance, 
so far as is consistent with the principles 
which have hitherto guided Parliament in 
dealing with questions of this character. 
The invariable policy of this country, ever 
since the principle of religious toleration 
has been in force in it, has been that the 


public worship of Almighty God should be 
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duly and solemnly conducted in buildings 
set apart for that special purpose, either 
(as in the cases of the Churches of Eng- 
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land and Rome) by consecration or dedica- | 


tion, or (as in some exceptional cases, even 
in the Established Church also, and in 
almost every instance among the Dissent- 
ers) by licensing and registration. This 
practice is, I believe, in accordance with 
the views and wishes of all right-thinking 
and serious-minded members of the com- 
munity, whatever may be the particular 
religious denomination to which they be- 
long. That it is the fecling and desire of 
the Protestant Dissenters in general, I may 
venture to infer from the fact that there is 
now upon your Lordships’ table a Bill in- 
troduced and carried through the House 
of Commons on the part of those very de- 
nominations, not with the object of abolish- 
ing, but of amending and enforcing the law 
requiring places of worship to be licensed 
and registered. The Protestant Dissent- 
ers, therefore, may be presumed to desire, 
not the repeal of this law, but that the 
mode of registering and the manner in 
which licences are granted should be regu- 
lated. In the year 1852 an Act was pass- 
ed transferring the supervision of this re- 
gistration from the Episcopal Board, which 
formerly discharged this duty, to the Re- 
gistrar General’s office, Now, it is in 
consequence of that Act that a new mea- 
sure has been deemed necessary in the 
present year; but it has so happened that 
the necessity for this new measure has led 
to a practical demonstration on the part of 
the Dissenters, that they do not require 
that places of worship shall not be regis- 
tered and licensed. The two principal 
Statutes which regulate places of public 
worship in this country are the Ist Will. 
and Mary, requiring the licensing and re- 
gistration of Dissenting places of worship, 
and the 52nd of Geo. ILI., which econsoli- 
dated and amended various previous Acts, 
and enacted that any person assembling in 
his private dwelling for public worship a 
body of more than twenty persons, exclu- 
sive of the members of his own family and 
household, shall be subject to a penalty. 
A Bill was brought into the House of 
Commons in the course of the present 
Session to repeal certain provisions of the 
52nd Geo. III. It passed almost—in fact, 
I believe entirely—sub silentio through the 


other House; but, after the third reading, | 


an addition was made in the Bill by an 
Amendment, and which was never printed 
for the information of the other House, and 
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| which was inserted after twelve o’clock at 
| night. This Amendment introduced an- 
‘other and a totally different branch of the 
subject into the measure, and entirely did 
away with the law requiring any building 
set apart for purposes of public worship to 
be registered and licensed. That struck 
me as being rather a singular proceed- 
ing, and formed one reason among others 
why I thought the Bill of my noble Friend 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Committee, under these 
cireumstances, were of opinion that one 
ground upon which that Bill should not 
be persevered with, but that another Bill 
with similar objects should be substituted 
for it, was that by adopting that course 
the House of Commons might have an op- 
portunity of deliberately reviewing the mea- 
sure, which in point of fact the Members of 
that Assembly had never seen or known 
anything about during its progress through 
that House. For, 1 must say, that this 
practice of introducing by a kind of after- 
thought such extensive changes of the law, 
when a Bill has been read a third time, 
and after twelve o’clock at night too, is a 
most mischievous mode of legislating, and 
one which I trust your Lordships will de- 
cidedly discountenance. My Lords, the 
Committee to whom the Bill was referred 
were most earnestly desirous of meeting 
any true and substantial grievance; and, 
in consequence of the absence—the unfor- 
tunate absence I will say—of my noble 
Friend from its deliberations, they had to 
consider as best they could the cases of 
grievance, real or possible, to which he 
had referred in the statement which he 
had made in this House. It will be recol- 
lected that the first case to which my noble 
Friend alluded was that of clergymen of 
the Established Church, and he even stat- 
ed that the clergy of the diocess of a right 
rey. Prelate opposite were in the weekly 
land daily habit of violating the existing 
law, by earrying on their ministrations in 
private houses and in other places than 
churches. Now, I think it would be very 
difficult for my noble Friend to prove that 
the practical operation of the law is such 
that its penal consequences could be made 
to affect clergymen of the Church cf Eng- 
land ministering in their own parishes; 
but, to remove the possibility of any doubt 
on that subject, the Bill which I hold in 
my hand distinctly provides that the exist- 
‘ing Statutes shall not be construed to 
| apply to the case of any acts of religious 
worship, whether conducted by the incum- 
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bent or by the licensed curate of the parish, 
or by any clerk in holy orders acting on 
behalf of such incumbent or licensed cu- 
rate. The next case of supposed grievance 
stated by my noble Friend was that of 
various religious and charitable societies, 
which in holding their occasional meetings, 
commenced and concluded their proceed- 
ings with prayer or other solemn acts. I 
do not believe that such a case would come 
within the penal clause of the existing Act 
of Parliament; but, at any rate this Bill 
distinctly provides that persons engaged 
in such proceeding shall not be subject to 
any penalty whatever. The third class of 
cases referred to by my noble Friend pre- 
sent considerable difficulties—that of the 
celebration of Divine worship in any place 
whatever, not being licensed or registered 
as a place of worship, and, of course, not 
consecrated, where there is an attendance 
of more than twenty persons, exclusive of 
the family or household belonging to such 
place. No doubt there is considerable dif- 
ficulty in dealing with this case. It is by 
no means easy, I frankly confess, to draw 
an accurate definition between what is pub- 
lic and what is private worship. The law 
as it at present stands does not interfere 
with private worship; the private devo- 
tions of every family are left entirely un- 
touched ; but the question is, where are we 
to draw the line between public and private 
worship ? I confess that I do not consider 
the definition drawn by the law, as it at 
present stands, to be one of the most for- 
tunate character. I think it is rather 
arbitrary to say that the presence of more 
than twenty persons, exclusive of the fa- 
mily and household, shall constitute an act 
of public worship, and shall draw down 
the penalties of the Act; and, speaking 
for myself, I should be glad to see some 
other definition introduced into the Bill, 
having regard more to the fact of the act 
of worship being celebrated in a private 
house than to the number of persons en- 
gaged in it. My noble Friend, as I under- 
stand, opposes this Bill on the ground that 
it does not go far enough in this direction. 
_ He cannot deny that it does, to a certain 
extent, relax the present law; but the prin- 
ciple which he desires to lay down is this— 
that public worship of all descriptions (with 
the exception of the sacrament of baptism 
and the rite of marriage), so far as the law 
of England is concerned, may be solem- 
nised by any person, in any place, at any 
time, and under any circumstances, with- 
out let or hindrance on the part of the law. 
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Now, my Lords, the Dissenting congrega- 
tions may have within themselves a power 
of dealing with members of their own de- 
nominations who shall conduct their reli- 
gious worship in a form not in accordance 
with the rules of their body; but the 
Church of England has no such power; 
and what my noble Friend proposes, there- 
fore, is this, that while the Church of Eng- 
land is bound down by strict rules and 
regulations, and is prevented from enfore- 
ing her own discipline on her own members, 
the law shall not protect that discipline ; 
but the members of her communion shall 
be empowered to usurp the authority and 
ministration of the clergy, and to carry on 
their ministrations in defiance of the paro- 
chial clergy. This may be right with re- 
gard to the voluntary bodies; but it is 
absolutely destructive to the parochial sys- 
tem of the whole constitution of the Church 
of England. In many large towns, and in 
the extensive rural districts, the clergyman 
of the parish is physically unable to dis- 
charge all the important duties which de- 
volye upon him, and in numberless cases 
he would—and, indeed, often does—gladly 
avail himself of the assistance of pious 
laymen. I do not desire to interfere 
with such a practice. What I desire by 
this Bill is not to prevent this, but, on the 
contrary, for the first time to give a legal 
status and a legislative sanction to such 
assistance. At present it is doubtful whe- 
ther any layman is capable of assisting the 
clergyman of the parish, even though with 
his consent and by his authority, in visiting 
the sick and holding meetings for the pur- 
pose of religious worship; but this Bill 
provides that for the future no penalty 
shall attach to any layman performing 
these duties with the concurrence of the 
clergyman of the parish in which he la- 
bours. It may be said that this clause 
might be nullified by the idleness or apa- 
thy of the clergyman of the parish, who 
may refuse assistance of this description ; 
but, with a view of meeting this difficulty, 
there is a provision in the Bill that if any 
layman who is disposed so to employ him- 
self can obtain the consent of the Bishop 
of the diocess he shall be at liberty to en- 
gage in those good works without subject- 
ing himself to a penalty. I do not say 
that it will not be an unfortunate cireum- 
stance that there should be such a differ- 
ence of opinion between the clergyman of 
the parish and the bishop, and that there 
should be in the same parish a conflicting 
authority, as it were, between the layman 
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sanctioned by the bishop and the clergy- 
man who has refused his assistance; but 
this is a less evil than the existing state of 
things, in which neither the bishop nor the 
clergyman has power by law to avail him- 
self of the assistance of laymen. I have 
now stated the manner in which this Bill 
proposes to give relief in the three cases 
brought forward by my noble Friend; but 
there remains yet another class of cases 
with which there is great difficulty in deal- 
ing, but with which my noble Friend would 
deal in a very summary manner, inasmuch 
as he would repeal all restrictions, and 
leave every man to do that which seems 
best in his own eyes. There is an evil 
against which it is the duty of the House 
to make provision, or, at least, to continue 
the provision which at present exists. We 
cannot conceal from ourselves the unfortu- 
nate dissensions which at present prevail 
upon certain topics in the Church of Eng- 
land; but, if there is any course which is 
more certain than another to aggravate 
those dissensions, and to introduce into 
this country all the evils which have re- 
sulted in Scotland from the institution 
there of a Free Church in opposition to the 
Establishment—the evils 1 mean of ani- 
mosity where there ought to be agreement, 
and jealousy where there ought to be mu- 
tual support—it would be if the Legisla- 
ture were to give to any member of the 
Church of England the authority and sanc- 
tion of Parliament in establishing a con- 
gregation and performing Divine worship 
without applying for a licence, and while 
still professing to be a member of the 
Church of England—in any place, accord- 
ing to his own views, and in direct opposi- 
tion to and defiance of the clergyman of 
the parish. It may be said, however, that 
it would be hard to prevent any one from 
holding a meeting for religious worship for 
the convenience of his poorer brethren who 
might not be able to attend church; and, 
to provide for that case, I certainly should 
have no objection to consent to a clause 
by which such meetings might be allowed, 
provided that they were held in a dwelling- 
house and did not take the form of public 
worship, and provided also that the per- 
son officiating was not a clergyman of the 
Church of England. If such a clause 
should be framed, then by the Bill I pro- 
pose all possible cases of grievance under 
the existing law would be removed. The 
Committee thought that my noble Friend, 
in sweeping away all these restrictions, 
went too far, and that he thereby intro- 
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duced and sanctioned dangerous principles ; 
but, at the same time, being anxious to 
meet the views of my noble Friend, the 
Committee directed the present Bill to be 
prepared, which, I believe, will do away 
with all substantial cases of grievance, and 
which, being sent down to the House of 
Commons, might meet with a fuller con- 
sideration than had been given to the other 
Bill. I am not without hopes that my no- 
ble Friend, on further reflection, will feel. 
that by the adoption of the measure I now 
propose his object would be attained, and 
I, therefore, move the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, the first complaint made by the 
noble Earl was, that I refused to serve on 
the Committee appointed to consider this 
question. The reason why I declined to 
serve on that Committee was this :—After 
the speech made by the noble Earl in 
moving that the Bill be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee—in which speech he com- 
pletely overthrew the principles of the 
measure, and, as I thought, expressed 
sentiments which, if carried co their full 
extent, must issue in the revival of the 
Conventicle Act—I felt it was hopeless for 
me to serve on the Committee, knowing 
that I had no party to follow me in this 
matter. I therefore declined even to look 
at the names of the members of the Com- 
mittee, because I believed, if I had, I 
should be obliged to make comments on 
some of them which might seem, per- 
haps, somewhat invidious. Under these 
circumstances I declined to attend the 
Committee, knowing, if I did, I should 
only have to share in the responsibility of 
the decision of the Committee, which I 
felt would be adverse to my measure. The 
noble Earl has again revived the charge 
which I answered during the last debate, 
that my object in what I proposed is to 
throw confusion into the Church of Eng- 
land, and to enable the laity to supersede 
the clergy; by stating that the rites of 
marriage, baptism, and burial were by my 
Bill alone excepted from celebration by the 
laity, he left the House to infer that I - 
wished to put into the hands of the laity 
the power of administering the Lord’s 
Supper. Now, what did my Bill effect 
any more than the repeal of the 52 
Geo. III., which declared that not more 
than twenty persons should be allowed to 
attend religious worship in private houses, 
over and above the members of the family ? 
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Jaity would remain in the same condition 
as before with respect to the ministration 
of religious rites, and the clergy would 
also remain precisely in the same state in 
respect to ecclesiastical discipline and to 
the authority of the bishops. It was not 
until I had gone far into this question that 
I was aware of the great depth of feeling 
prevailing throughout the country on this 


question, or of the great extent to which | 
the existing law was used for the purpose 


of intimidation. Obsolete it was, to a 
great extent; but where? In great towns, 


and among the powerful and those who by | 


their station could resist any attack at- 
tempted to be made on them. 
not obsolete in respect to the poor cottage, 
or to the laity in poor parishes, or to poor 
clergymen, who felt that they might in 


many cases be brought to a stop, under’ 
the existing law, in the performance of | 


their duties. After the discussion which 


has taken place, I feel that it will be quite | 


impossible for the law in future to remain 
obsolete, even in those large districts where 
before it was in abeyance. I feel that, if 


the Bill of the noble Earl be passed, the law ' 
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That is not 
‘only every man’s right, but his positive 
| duty, unless it can be shown that the pub- 
lie safety or public morality will be endan- 
gered, and then the statute law may step 
in and check that great Christian privi- 
lege. But the noble Earl has not ventured 
to show that either of those results would 
follow from the passing of my Bill. The 
utmost he has ventured to say was, that 
he thought the parochial system might be 
endangered ; but I will endeavour to show 
that it will be greatly benefited by my 
‘Bill. In conformity with my principles, 
the Bill which passed the House of Com- 
mons gave ample relief both to Dissenters 
and to Churchmen. The noble Earl, in 
moving that the Bill be referred to a Se- 
\lect Committee, told the House that no 
time would thereby be lost, as the Bill 
had passed the House of Commons, and it 
would not therefore be necessary that it 
‘should repass there through its different 
stages again. But that Bill is now vir- 
| tually thrown out by the casting vote of 
the noble Earl, who has substituted for 
it another Bill which is now under con- 
sideration. The new Bill is, without ex- 


must be enforced ; and, whether either the | ception, a most objectionable measure. In 
old law or this proposed new law should be | the first place, I object to it on the ground 
brought into operation, a most decided re- | that, under the guise of being an amende 
striction of what is the present practice | ment of the law, it is, in fact, an entirely 
would be introduced. Now, I think that | new ecclesiastical discipline Bill. I do not 
there must be something very decided in | mean to say that I should object to the 
the present proposition, otherwise we should | introduction of an ecclesiastical discipline 
not have such a marked movement on the | Bill, but I object to the introduction of 
part of the episcopal bench on the sub- | such a measure under the guise of revising 








ject, or have the leader of the Conserva- | 
tive party come down here and lay on the 
table a Bill, and do everything in his 
power to sustain the demands of those 
who wish to retain the present restrictions 
in all their vigour. This question has sunk 
deep into the heart of the country, and 
the minds of the people are made up on 
it. Whether the House accept my Bill 
now or reject it, I feel that eventually its 
passing is as sure as the rising and setting 
of the sun, and my only hope and prayer 
is that the Bill may be passed without 
further agitation. All the various argu- 
ments connected with the subject have 
already been so fully laid before your Lord- 
ships that it is unnecessary for me to re- 
peat them. The principle of my measure 
is very simple, namely, that every man 
has a perfect right to worship God when 
and how he pleases within his own house, 
and to call his friends and neighbours to- 
gether to join in the worship and in hear- 





the statute law, and when it gives greatly 

| inineal power to the bishops of the 
Church of England. 
the Bill enacts— 


**The said Acts or any of them shall not here- 
after be taken to prohibit or to impose any pe- 
nalty in respect of any mecting for religious wor- 
ship within any parish or ecclesiastical district in 
England or Wales where the religious worship 
shall be conducted by the incumbent or licensed 
curate of such parish or ecclesiastical district, or 
by any other clerk in holy orders acting on the 
behalf of such incumbent or licensed curate, and 
not under prohibition from the bishop of the 
diocess ; or by any reader, visitor, or other lay 
person within his own private house, or elsewhere 
within such parish, who shall act with the sanc- 
tion and authority of such i bent or li d 
curate, or of the bishop of the diocess.” 


The first clause of 





Why should licensed curates be named ? 
By far the greater number of the curates 
to whom the measure would apply are not 
licensed. [The Bishop of Oxrorp dis- 
sented.] He believed that the reverse of 
what the right rev. Prelate intimated was 
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the fact. But, even if it be not so, why 
are the curates without licence ignored ? 
Is it not the fact that the Bishop has far 
greater authority over the licensed curate 
than over one that has no licence ? 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON: Just the 
reverse. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: Can 
the incumbent dismiss a licensed curate ? 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON: No. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: Can 
the bishop dismiss a licensed curate ? 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON: Yes. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: The 
right rev. Prelate says, it is the reverse of 
what I have stated. I asked him if an 
incumbent could dismiss a licensed curate ; 
and the answer was ‘‘ No.”’ I asked then, 
can a bishop dismiss a licensed curate? 
and the answer was, “ Yes.” 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON: I may state, 
that an incumbent can dismiss a licensed 
curate, subject to an appeal to the bishop ; 
and that the bishop can dismiss a licensed 
curate, subject to an appeal to the arch- 
bishop, but that he has entire control of 
the unlicensed curate. 

Tue Eart or SUAFTESBURY: My 
object was to show that greater power is 
retained over the unlicensed than over the 
licensed curate. But be that as it may, 
let me proceed to observe, that this Bill 
goes on to settle a moot point between 
incumbents and the bishops. In many in- 
stances incumbents invite friends of their 
own to preach in their pulpits, and occa- 
sionally this right is disputed by the bi- 
shops; but here power is positively given 
to the bishops to prohibit the exercise of 
that right, a power which they do not at 
present possess. Now, let us see what are 
the powers exercised by this Bill over the 
laity. It is provided that the Act shall 
not apply to ‘‘any readers, visitors, or 
other lay person within his own private 
house or elsewhere, within such parish, 
who shall act with the sanction and au- 
thority of such incumbent, or licensed 
curate, or the bishop of the diocess.”’ 
Here the laity are to demand the right 
of worship in their own private dwellings, 
and the question is now limited entirely to 
the subject of private worship, because it 
will be found, on examination of the Acts, 
that any layman may register any place 
for worship at the quarter sessions without 
declaring that he is a Dissenter. If he 
register according to the Registration Act 
of 1852, he must declare that he is a 
Protestant Dissenter, and the denomina- 
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tion to which he belongs; but if he regis. 
ter at the quarter sessions, it is enough if 
he state that the place is to be used for 
Protestant worship. The whole question, 
therefore, is one of having worship in our 
private dwellings ; but look at the restric. 
tions under which this is placed by the 
Bill before us. The layman is to go as 
a suppliant either to the incumbent, the 
licensed curate, or the bishop of the dio- 
cess, and they have power to refuse the 
application. Then, if the application is 
granted, they have power to revoke it, and 
they may also impose conditions on the 
applicant. They may insist, for instance, 
on the use of certain prayers, and a par- 
ticular description of service. I must say 
I have never known such an attempt as 
this to bring the whole body of the laity 
under the control of the clergy. The 
people of Engiand are warmly attached to 
the Church, but they will not submit to 
this—that no man shall be allowed to have 
worship in his own house, with his friends 
and neighbours, unless he can get the con- 
sent of the incumbent or the bishop, or the 
licensed curate, and submit to such condi- 
tion’ as they may impose. Now, all this 
is for the purpose of maintaining the paro- 
chial system. I believe the rigidity of 
such rules as these has done more, and 
will do more, to drive hundreds from the 
Church, and to keep thousands from 
coming into the Church, than almost any 
regulation you canimpose. The parochial 
system is, no doubt, a beautiful thing in 
theory, and is of great value in small rural 
districts ; but in the large towns it is a 
mere shadow and a name. I will under- 
take to say that, even in London, where 
there is a most active and devoted paro- 
chial clergy, there are in many districts 
thousands of people who never saw their 
parish clergyman in their lives, and who 
hardly know the name of the parish in 
which they reside. In such circumstances 
it would be true wisdom to avail yourselves 
of the zeal and piety of the laity, male and 
female, and to encourage them to go into 
the lanes and alleys of our large towns to 
compel the people to come to the Gospel 
feast. There is a great deal of superabun- 
dant zeal and activity that requires em- 
ployment ; and if it is not brought within 
the pale of the Church it will work vigo- 
rously out of it. John Wesley never 
wished to leave the Church, and, even 
now, Wesleyans hardly like to be called 
Dissenters. If, however, you adhere 
stifly to rules which prevent such per- 
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sons from labouring in the cause of reli- | prayer ; but we are now asked to incorpo- 
gion within the Church, they must in-| rate in the statute law of the realm a Bill 
evitably fall into the ranks of Dissent. | drawn by a Bishop, which permits us the 
Then, what does this Bill do to relieve | privilege of opening and closing with prayer 
the great body of Nonconformists? It| any meetings having a religious object. My 
does nothing whatever—nay, it absolutely | Lords, I protest against this permission. 
ignores them. The Dissenters, no doubt, | The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) says 
desired exceedingly that their recognised | this clause was introduced to meet my case; 


places of worship should be registered, but, so far from meeting my case, this pro- 








not merely. to perform there the rites of | 
baptism and marriage, but because they 
think it a matter of propriety that they 
should be so. Neither should we of the 
Church of England object to our places 
of worship being recognised, but we and 
the Dissenters agree together on this 
point — that we shall have our private 
dwelling-houses free for worship, and that 
we will not go to any party whatever for 
permission, be he priest or prelate. Will | 
you send down a Bill like this to the 
other House? Your Lordships must be 
aware that there are in the House of Com- 
mons numerous Dissenters—men of high | 
station, considerable intellect, and distin 
guished ability, and men also of the truest | 
loyalty and patriotism ; but, when they | 
have sent up to us a Bill demanding relief 
for themselves, we are asked to send them 
down a Bill in which they are altogether 
ignored. [The Earl of Dersy here inter- 
posed a remark.] The noble Earl says 
this is a Bill of which they know nothing, 
but I can tell him it is a Bill of which 
they know something now. Has not the 
noble President of the Council received 
deputations from the Wesleyans and from 
other bodies of Dissenters, as well as from 
Churechmen, stating that this measure im- 
poses upon them improper and unjust limi- 
tations, to which they will not submit? I 
have in my possession a letter from the 
secretary of one of the committees of the 
Wesleyan body, in which he states that a 
deputation has waited upon the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council to explain the feelings 
of that community with reference to this 
Bill, and expresses their determination to 
give no rest to the country until they obtain 
their rights. The second clause of this 
Bill provides that no penalty shall be im- 
posed in respect of the use of prayer at 
the opening or closing of meetings held 
for any religious or charitable purpose. I 
ask your Lordships whether, in the history 
of legislation, such a privilege was ever 
granted by statute? It is not only the 
great and solemn privilege, but the duty of 
Christians to enter upon no undertaking 
without imploring the blessing of God in 








vision completely kills it. I wish to know 
why prayer should be allowed only at the 
opening and closing of these meetings ? 
Why should it not be permitted during the 
progress of such meetings? This clause, 
I must remind your Lordships, will put an 
end altogether to the operations of the 
London City Mission. That society has 
held, during the past year, nearly 30,000 
meetings, which were of a purely devotional 
character, commencing with prayer and 
singing, continuing with prayer and read- 
ing of the Word, and closing with prayer. 
These meetings, therefore, will be alto- 
gether interdicted by the clause to which I 
have directed attention. Now, was this 
intended? If not, why was the clause 
that gave liberty for occasional meetings 
struck out of the Bill ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY : I rise to order. 
The noble Earl is perfectly at liberty to 
comment upon the Bill as it stands, but I 
think he is not entitled to state before 
your Lordships what took place in the 
Committee, or to comment upon those pro- 
ceedings. 

Tne Eart or SHAFTESBURY: I 
have gained what I want. I have shown 
that the noble Earl and the right rev. 
Prelates are afraid of having the facts 
disclosed. The services held by the agents 
of the London City Mission are as com- 
pletely religious services as can well be 
held in any church or chapel, and I must 
express my regret that that society, not- 
withstanding the good it has accomplished, 
has never received that countenance from 
the Bishop of the diocess which it might 
have anticipated. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve the right rev. Prelate is extremely 
hostile to the London City Mission, and I 
therefore regard with much suspicion this 
clause, which was introduced into the Bill 
by the Committee of which he was a mem- 
ber, for it is obvious that, if the clause is 
brought into operation, it will extinguish 
altogether the efforts of the City Mission. 
That institution employs nearly 400 agents; 
its operations are conducted among the 
most necessitous and degraded classes of 
the population ; and it accomplishes what 
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the clergy of the Church of England cannot 
effect with all their zeal and energy, in 
consequence of their inadequate numbers. 
During the last visitation of the cholera, 
although many City Missionaries fell vic- 
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tims to the discharge of their duties, they | 


carried consolation to the hearts of hun- 
dreds ; but, if this Bill passes, the meet- 
ings for prayer and reading the Scriptures, 
which they now hold in private dwellings, 
will be altogether interdicted. [The Earl 
of Dersy: ‘‘No, no!”] Yes; although 
you may open and close a meeting for re- 
ligious objects with prayer, every meeting 
which is of a devotional character through- 
out is interdicted. I believe the Bishop of 
this diocess will admit that, but for the 
efforts of the agents of the London City 
Mission, the people of many portions of 
this metropolis would be in more abject ig- 
norance than the inhabitants of the interior 
of Africa. That the present Bill should 
pass this House seems inconceivable ; that 
it should pass the House of Commons is 
absolutely impossible. They sent up a 
Bill giving full relief to Churchmen and 
Dissenters. Will you return them a Bill 
which gives a really hateful relief to 
Churchmen, and absolutely ignores the 


very existence of the Nonconformists ? 
You will bring on a collision between the 


two Houses; and, the more so, as the 
change will have been effected by the ac- 
tive hostility of the episcopal bench. I 
have urged this question under the full 
and solemn conviction that the provisions 
of my Bill would conduce to the diffusion 
of Christianity throughout our large towns 
and populous districts, and not a little to 
the real interests and extension of the 
Church of England. We are living in 
times of great excitement, much grow- 
ing unbelief, a growing spirit of noncon- 
formity, and much peril. Remember the 
warnings of the Registrar-General. He 
tells you of 5,000,000 human beings in 
this Christian land who are under no re- 
ligious teaching or influence whatever. 
It is an increasing, and not a decreasing 
number. It is to no purpose, he tells 
you—and most truly—to build churches, 
had you even the money to do so. You 
need the living agents to go among the 
people to stir them, teach them, per- 
suade them, evangelise them. You will 
never invite these millions by tightening 
the reins of an ecclesiastical system ; 
for, unless our Church be enabled to act 
as a missionary Church, and fairly com- 
pete with all other denominations, she 
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will be lost, and that very speedily. [ 
trust that this Bill may be rejected, and 
my own passed into a law; but, if it be 
not so, I pledge myself never to desist 
from the work. My noble Friend behind 
me laughs. I dare say I may appear per- 
fectly ridiculous in his eyes, but I have 
been guided by what I conceive to be right, 
and I pledge myself never to desist from 
the work. Should my life be spared to 
another Session, I will reproduce the 
same measure, with the most ample con- 
viction that the blessing of Almighty God 
will rest on the endeavour. I now beg to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
this day three months, 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘ now, 
and insert ‘ this Day Six Months.” 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, I have felt that the subject now 
before your Lordships involves questions 
of so much delicacy, as well as difficulty, 
that I have hitherto been unwilling to in- 
trude upon your Lordships’ attention. I 
am convinced that whatever measure my 
noble Friend should bring before your 
Lordships would be dictated by motives 
which all must admire. It seems incum- 
bent upon me, however, to Say a few 
words in consequence of what has fallen 
from the noble Earl, who appears to think 
that no one who has at heart the interests 
of true religion could be adverse to the 
Bill which he has introduced into the 
House. I can, however, state, in one 
sentence, the reason why I can not sup- 
port that Bill. Simply, my Lords, be- 
cause I have subscribed the Articles of 
the Church in which I hold so prominent 
a position, that I certainly ought not to 
set the example of contradicting its Ar- 
ticles. The 23rd Article of our Church 
pronounces that— 


” 


“It is not lawful for any man to take upon him 
the office of publick preaching, or ministering the 
Sacraments in the Congregation, before he be law- 
fully called, and sent to execute the same.” 
Now, if I rightly understand my noble 
Friend’s Bill, it will give to every one the 
liberty of public preaching and of minister- 
ing in the congregation, with no other call 
than that of his own conviction; for it 
proceeds upon the principle that no other 
call is necessary to the office of a public 
teacher than what may arise from the call 
of his own conscience. My Lords, there 
are great differences of opinion as to what 
constitutes a lawful call. But among the 
various denominations of Christians, I 
hardly know of two who do not hold that 
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some authority is needful to justify public 
ministration, or who hold it to be enough 
that a man is satisfied in his own mind 
that he ought to be so employed. There- 
fore it is, my Lords, that I have found 
myself unable to support my noble Friend 
in a measure which I know he himseif 
thinks both right and salutary. It is 
with regret that I do not support him, I 
honour the noble Earl for his zeal in the 
cause of religion, for the disinterestedness 
with which he devotes his life and talents 
to the benefit of his fellow-subjects ; but I 
cannot help thinking that in the present 
ease, his zeal for religious freedom has 
misled him, carried him too far, and even 
into some danger of being intolerant. For, 
to propose a measure which is inconsistent 
with the principles of others, and then to 
accuse them of obstructing religion be- 
cause they cannot support that measure, 
is a species of persecution which I am 
sure, in any other case, where his feelings 
were unbiassed, he would be the first to 
condemn. My Lords, if I might venture 
to advise, it would be that both Bills 
should be withdrawn, both that of the 
noble Earl, and that which has been sub- 
stituted for it, which I confess appears to 
me open to many of. the objections which 
have been urged against it. Let the law 
stand as it has stood hitherto, since it is 
found so hard to mend it. The law has 
never done much harm. I have never 
heard of more than one conviction under 
it, and that took place thirty years, or 
more, ago. The discussion has done this 
good—-it has led to the general acknow- 
ledgment that clergymen in their own 
parishes are entirely free from the opera- 
tion of the law; and, as for the meet- 
ings of religious societies, I cannot be- 
lieve that any one could in earnest be- 
lieve that they were affected by it. The 
best authorities have now declared that, 
to avail yourself of the provisions of the 
Act, and certify your house for a religious 
service, in nowise stamps any one as a 
Dissenter ; and, indeed, it is hard to un- 
derstand how such a conclusion could be 
founded on an Act to regulate the religious 
worship of Protestants. I really think, 
therefore, that it would save much heart- 
burning and promote the cause which we 
all unite in wishing te promote, if the 
measure were not persisted in, and matters 
were allowed to remain in the state in 
which they were before the introdnetion of 
this Bill. 

Tue Bisuor or LONDON said, he was 
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desirous of making a few observations in 
answer to what appeared to him to be a 
personal attack upon himself. In the heat 
of argument the noble Ear] (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) had been induced to make an 
assertion which, upon further inquiry, he 
(the Bishop of London) thought he would 
feel disposed to retract. The noble Earl 
had stated that the hand of the right rev. 
Prelate who presided over that diocess 
might be detected in one of the clauses 
of the Bill, and the noble Earl then went 
on to express a belief that he (the Bishop 
of London) was hostile to the London City 
Mission. He did not know the grounds 
upon which the noble Earl made this as- 
sertion, or how he was prepared to sub- 
stantiate it, but he felt called upon to say 
that it was entirely without foundation. 
He had certainly declined to belong to 
the London City Mission, because he dis- 
approved of its constitution, and because 
he thought it improper for any association 
to send religious teachers into a parish, 
not only without the consent of the in- 
cumbent of the parish, but in some cases 
against his will. In several instances he 
believed that the working of the associa- 
tion had been favourable to Dissent and 
against the Established Church, and there- 
fore he had thought himself fully justified 
in not belonging to it. At the same time 
he was not at all opposed to lay agency, 
and he did not care what missionaries 
were employed, provided only that they 
co-operated with the clergyman of the pa- 
rish and were Churchmen. It was quite 
true that two or three years ago several 
cases occurred, in which he had thought it 
his duty to find fault with the London City 
Missionaries, because he considered that 
their proceedings were favourable to Dis- 
sent and opposed to the interests of the 
Church of England. To prove, however, 
that he was not opposed to lay agency, 
he might state that he had been one of 
the first to assist in the formation of the 
Scripture Readers Society, which employ- 
ed lay agents to explain the word of God 
in the dwellings of the poor. By all means 
let them read and explain the word of God. 
He had always given, and should continue 
to give, a warm and active support to the 
Scripture Readers Society, for its members 
never conducted their operations without 
the consent of the incumbent of the parish, 
and they rendered most valuable services. 
The discipline of the Chureh of England 
was clear on the subject. If any member 
of the Church thought himself called upon 
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to exert himself and employ his talents 
and his time in making known the great 
truths of Christianity to those now ignorant 
of them, it was his duty to do so accord- 
ing to the rules and orders of the Church 
to which he belonged. It was the duty of 
every Churchman to act according to the 
rules of the Chureh, and with a due regard 
to its discipline, for without such regard 
the greatest confusion and disorder would 
be introduced into our parochial system. 
If there was in this diocess a want of ade- 
quate ministration, this was no reason why 
they should introduce laymen to undertake 
that ministration in a manner hostile to 
the parochial system. It formed a very 
good reason why they should build more 
churches and extend the parochial system, 
but no reason at all why they should al- 
low a body of persons to exercise functions 
which the Church of England had com- 
mitted to others, and which, if otherwise 
exercised, would lead to great confusion. 
The whole question before their Lordships 
was whether they would sanction public mi- 
nistrations by lay members of the Church 
of England so long as they professed to 
belong to the establishment, and whether 
they would allow these persons to take 
upon themselves the offices of Church mi- 
nister? No one proposed to interfere in 
the slightest degree with Nonconformists, 
or with their freedom of public worship ; 
and if the Bill, to adopt the phrase of the 
noble Earl, ‘‘ignored’’ them, it was be- 
cause those persons did not wish to be in- 
terfered with. But what the opponents of 
the Bill objected to was, he repeated, that 
lay members of the Church of England 
should take upon themselves the office and 
functions of the clergy, and should per- 
form those sacred offices which the Church 
thought fit to confide to her ministers alone. 
They made this objection because they de- 
precated the evil of setting up in each pa- 
rish a rival church under the sanction of the 
Church’s name, but without her authority. 
Upon this point he might quote a passage 
from the works of a very wise and pious 
servant of God, the late Mr. Simeon, re- 
garding prayer meetings presided over by 
a clergyman, but which applied with ten- 
fold force to those ministrations which were 
not to be presided over by a clergyman, 
but by a layman. This gentleman stated, 
from his own sad experience in his parti- 
cular parish, that two or three effects of 
them were undeniable. He said— 

“They proved hotbeds in which superficial 
preachers were raised up, who, going forth on the 
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Lord’s Day, intercepted those who were used to 
attend Mr. Newton. They produced a captious, 
criticising, self-wise spirit. They rendered the 
people indifferent to the worship of God at church, 
and, indeed, to any worship in which they did not 
themselves take a part.” 


And then he went on to meet the objec- 
tion, and said— 

“ But, nevertheless, good is done. God may 
do good notwithstanding; but are we to do evil 
that good may come? Good is done; but mis- 
chief also is done. The mischief is the direct 
consequence; the good by occasion at most. 
Such men, Mr. Cecil used to say, have but one 
side in their account book; they set down their 
gain, but not their losses; and, these being 
greater than their gains, they become bankrupt. 
They are bad Bills, endorsed sometimes by good 
men.” 


Such, he submitted, was the true charac- 
ter of the measure which the noble Earl 
had the other night laid upon the table. 
It was a bad Bill endorsed by a good name. 
No person was more anxious than himself 
to engage lay members of the Church to 
co-operate with the clergy; he was quite 
aware that without their aid the ministers 
of the Church of England could not per- 
form their duty with the success which 
would otherwise attend their ministration ; 
but, let that co-operation be given on true 
Church principles, and in conformity with 
Church regulations. Why should lay 
members not do as much good in obey- 
ing these regulations as they could expect 
to do by not obeying them? It was for 
these reasons, and with no wish to inter- 
cept the operations of any missionary so- 
ciety whatever, but simply because he felt 
it his duty to adhere to the principles to 
which he had subscribed with his hand, and 
which he approved with his whole heart, 
that he was opposed to the Bill, and now 
seconded the Motion of the noble Earl 
that it should be read a second time that 
day three months. Before he sat down 
he wished to correct a misrepresentation 
which had been made of what had fallen 
on a former oceasion from his right rev. 
Friend (the Bishop of Oxford). It had 
been stated in a newspaper that his right 
rev. Friend had declared that a meeting 
had been held, at which the bishops were 
unanimous in their determination to resist 
this measure. Now, the Bishop of Oxford 
stated no such thing; he only said that all 
the bishops present at a certain meeting, 
called for quite another purpose, were of 
the same opinion with respect to the Bill; 
and the statement in the newspaper in 
question, that the meeting must have been 
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one of a few selected Prelates, was alto- 
ether without foundation. 

Lorpv BROUGIIAM said, he felt a diffi- 
culty in agreeing with either of the parties 
into which their Lordships’ House was 
divided by the measure of his noble Friend 
near him (the Earl of Shaftesbury) and 
that brought forward in competition with 
it. This was only another instance of what 
the Roman historian spoke of as ‘the 
rare felicity of the time.’’ It was his rare 
felicity, belonging to neither of the parties 
into which their Lordships’ House was 
divided, to think as he listed, and speak 
as he thought. Nor, though he acquiesced 
in much that had fallen from the most rev. 
Prelate (the Archbishop of Canterbury), 
could he entirely agree in the results which 
he would draw. Differing, then, from both 
parties, he wished, in a few words, to state 
his opinion on the question before the 
House. It was a mistake to suppose that 
those who were friendly to the Bill which 
came up from the Commons—the promo- 
ters of it elsewhere, and the friends of it 
in their Lordships’ House—were satisfied 
with the law as it stands, and wished no 
further relief than that which was afforded 
by the Act of 1812, commonly called Lord 
Sidmouth’s Act. They wished that relief, 
no doubt, because the Act of 1852, by an 
error, by an unaccountable oversight, ex- 
posed all assembling in chapels and meet- 
ing-houses, built since that year, to the 
penalties substituted for the penalties im- 
posed by the Act of Charles II.—those 
imposed by the Act of 1812; for after it 
had abolished the existing method of re- 
gistration before the bishop, archdeacon, 
or court of quarter sessions, it enacted that 
registration with the Registrar General 
and his deputies should have the same 
effect as the registration which the Act 
had abolished—in other words, the new 
modes should be null and void—and the 
places of worship affected by that Act 
amounted in number to 6,500. But then 
the most rev. Prelate made use of an ar- 
gument which he had often heard before 


—that these penalties were in Acts which | 


were obsolete. The law on this subject, 
he said, was a dead letter. There was 
nothing more dangerous than keeping upon 
our statute-book these dead letters, as they 
were called—these penalties which they 


hoped, and vainly hoped, would never be | 
enforced. Dead letters, indeed! they were | 
| acted that persons offending should be dis- 


not dead, these venomous reptiles. They 
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of one man, or the sordid avarice of an- 
other, or the well-meaning but misguided 
zeal of a third. His objections to the law, 
were both these Bills withdrawn, was, that 
it put the whole body of the Dissenters 
upon one footing, and the whole body of 
the English Church upon another. The 
Dissenters complained of being left on that 
footing; they would rather have the Old 
Conventicle Act, which had been repealed 
in 1812, than the substitute which was 
given them instead. The main difference 
between the two Acts was, that instead of 
the old limit of five persons, the somewhat 
mitigated enactment was twenty persons, 
assembling themselves for worship. They 
said that men ought to be at liberty to as- 
semble for the worship of their Maker sin- 
cerely and piously in what numbers, in 
what place, and in what way they pleased, 
privately or publicly, provided their way of 
worshipping and assembling did not violate 
any moral duty. The Act of Charles II. 
proceeded upon no pious views, or religious 
zeal for the Church of England, but upon 
the supposition expressed in the preamble 
that these meetings were held professedly 
for religious worship, but in reality for 
seditious and treasonable purposes. The 
Act of 1812, somewhat mitigating the 
rigour of the previous Act, permitted such 
meetings to he held, provided not more 
than twenty persons assembled. How slow 
—how marvellously slow— was the progress 
of toleration; how very much more rapid 
was the progress of intolerance. What 
Lord Bacon said of the difference between 
purpose and execution applied to persecu- 
tion and toleration—the one had wings—- 
the other had leaden feet. He would re- 
mind the most rev. Prelate who said these 
Acts were obsolete, and that there was no 
risk of the attempts which were made in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth to enforce at- 
tendance at church, originally by fines, six 
years afterwards by forfeiture of goods and 
lands ; and six years later, in the 35th of 
Elizabeth, this offence led to imprisonment, 
to banishment, to abjuring the realm on 
compulsion, and to a capital penalty if the 
person returned—all merely for conscien- 
tiously refusing to attend the parish church. 
In the early years of the next reign it was 
found that the penalties were not sufficient, 
and that the capital penalty could not be 
enforced, and, therefore, a somewhat miti- 
gated mode was adopted, and it was en- 


were torpid, not dead, capable of being | qualified from holding office, could not per- 


warmed into life by the malignant passions | form the duty of executors, practise medi- 
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cine, or, horresco referens, practise the 
law. But these were now obsolete! No 
such thing. It was not many years since 
he, in that House, had to complain of one 
of these Acts being warmed into life by 
the malice of some, and the co-operative 
blundering of others, and the consequence 
was that five or six men lingered in prison 
for ten or eleven weeks. These men had 
been charged with poaching before the 
county magistrates. Mr. Windham used 
to say that a poacher was regarded by these 
gentlemen somewhat in the nature of a fera 
nature. On that occasion, as they were 
not able to convict them of poaching, they 
asked the men whether they had been to 
church on the preceding Sunday. The 
men said ‘‘No.’? The Sunday before ? 
*No.”’ Or the two Sundays before that? 
‘© Oh, no.’’ If these magistrates had been 
better acquainted with the law he would 
have asked whether they had been at the 
parish church—for if they had not, and 
had attended even a better church, they 
would still have been liable to the penalty. 
However, they brought them in liable for 
the Elizabeth shilling, as it was called. 
They fined them the shilling and costs, and 
in default of payment committed them to 
prison, where they lay for ten or eleven 
weeks, until their petition could be pre- 
sented in their Lordships’ House. Now 
that obnoxious Act was abolished, with a 
great number of others, by an Act brought 
in by his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst), Lord Chancellor in 1846 ; but 
a penalty could still be enforced in cases 
where persons attended a private meeting 
for religious worship in number exceeding 
twenty. So far all Dissenters were on a 
more favourable footing than Churchmen, 
because these latter had not those privi- 
leges. Was he one of those who thought 
that the right of private worship should 
be given to Churchmen without any restric- 
tion whatever? He thought it essential 
to the well-government of the Church and 
its continued usefulness that that Church 
should possess larger powers and more 
efficient means of enforcing discipline 
among its own members; but with that 
government and that improvement in dis- 
cipline, he could conceive no sound reason 
whatever for Churchmen not being put on 
the same footing, at least, with Dissenters 
in this respect, and that they should be 
allowed to open a chapel and to worship 
in private houses or a public building with- 
out any restraint being imposed upon them. 
Again, he would say, how slow was the 
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progress of toleration. It was 100 and 
odd years after the Revolution before any 
essential mitigation was made in the penal 
Statutes. The first great step was not 
taken till 1832, when the Roman Catho. 
lies were placed on a footing with the dif- 
ferent denominations of Dissenters; and 
the latest important modification was ef- 
| fected only nine years ago, in 1846, when 
'the Jews were admitted to similar privi- 
leges. So much more rapid was the de- 
scent, as he must call it, into the regions 
below, for he would not give them a worse 
name—those regions where intolerance and 
persecution prevailed. Day and night there 
was access to the fiends who there reigned; 
sed revocare gradum—to come to the more 
pure and more free air of tolerance and 
charity was a difficulty too widely expe- 
rienced ; and that never was more evident 
than in the history of the toleration laws 
beginning in 1688, and leaving many of 
these obnoxious Acts still unrepealed. 
Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think I have some right to.zomplain of the 
tone and the manner in which the noble 
Earl who followed me in this debate re- 
presented the objects of this measure. 
Because, although the Bill does not go 
the full extent which he desires (and it is 
not introduced on my individual responsi- 
bility, but on the responsibility of the 
Committee), still so far as it does go, it 
deals with the grievances of which the 
noble Earl complained ; and it is not cor- 
rect to speak of it as though it imposed 
new restrictions upon those whom it was 
meant to benefit, or those with whose case 
it did not deal. With regard to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, the noble Earl 
says, if the Bill passes, the consequences 
to that society would be incredible ; they 
must put an end to all their missionary la- 
bours and their efforts to evangelise the 
neglected poor. My answer to the noble 
Earl is, that were this Bill to pass into a 
law, that society and all similar bodies 
would find themselves on precisely the same 
footing as they are at the present moment, 
for thcre is no imposition of any restriction 
whateyer which does not exist by the law 
of the land at the present time. I think 
the noble Earl entirely misrepresented the 
views and objects of those who have taken 
part in the framing of this measure. But, 
after the discussion which has taken place, 
after the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord, and after the speech of the most rev. 
Prelate, and the generally-expressed feel- 
ing of the House, that neither of these 
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measures should immediately pass into a 
law; but especially if this measure does 
not receive the sanction of the head of that 
Church, for whose benefit it has been in- 
troduced, I think, seeing the period of the 
Session at which we are arrived, as it 
would be hopeless to carry it through Par- 
liament during the present Session, I shall 
act more wisely, both for Churchmen and 
Dissenters, and in accordance with the 
feeling of the House, if I abstain from 
pressing the Bill during this Session. 
Seeing the difficulties that are found to 
encompass the question on every side, it 
is likewise desirable that further time 
should be given for its consideration ; 
and if both Houses of Parliament address 
themselves to the subject in an earnest, 
calm, and dispassionate spirit, I do not 
despair of the passing of a measure which, 


while it retains the proper discipline of | 


the Church of England, will at the same 
time obviate all well-founded complaints. 
For these reasons I will now ask your 
Lordships to permit me to withdraw this 
Bill. 

Tne Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
if anything which had fallen from him had 
given his noble Friend offence, he now made 
most ample apology tohim. But when the 


noble Earl said that he had misrepresented | 
his views, he must say, that he had no right | 


to complain of misrepresentation in that 
House, because he (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury) had not, in the course of his whole 
life, both in this and the preceding debate, 
ever heard such misrepresentation of his 
views and objects with regard to this sub- 
ject as he had heard on the part of the 
noble Earl. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD said, he 
deeply regretted the tone which the noble 
Earl who had just sat down had adopted. 
The noble Earl at the close of his speech 
in opposition to the Bill entirely misrepre- 
sented it from beginning to end. He was 
sure the noble Earl could not be a stranger 
to the Christian duty of not speaking on a 
question like this in a manner likely to 
excite angry feeling against those who, 
whether right or wrong, were trying to do 
their duty to the Church. The most rev. 
Prelate near him had pointed out to the 
noble Earl that the reason why the eccle- 
siastical bench had opposed the Bill of the 
noble Earl was, that they could not assent 
to it without violating their consciences, 
because it involved a violation of one of 


the Thirty-nine Articles. He deeply la- 


mented the tone which the noble Earl had 
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used. The reiterated insinuations which 
he made all thorough his speech of base 
motives on the part of those who opposed 
his own views were most unworthy of the 
noble Earl. The attempts, too, which he 
had made to excite a jealousy of the epis- 
copal bench in the minds of the Dissenters 
was as adverse as possibly could be to that 
spirit of the Gospel in which this Bill 
was so ostentatiously introduced. The 
grounds upon which the episcopal bench 
had opposed the noble Earl’s Bill had 
nothing whatever to do with the Dissen- 
ters. Their opposition rested on this— 
that, while a particular mode of ministering 
God’s word was laid down by the Articles 
of the Church, and while the direct spi- 
ritual action of the Church was tied down 
and fettered by the law, the noble Earl’s 
Bill called on them to alter the state of 
the law with regard to the Church, without 
conferring on her power to enforce her 
discipline in a different way. He could 
not understand by what perversion of in- 
genuity the noble Earl had discovered 
anything in the Bill now before the House 
(the Earl of Derby’s) which was to give 
greater power to the bishops over the 
clergy than they at present possessed. 
The licensed clergy were not at all affect- 
ed by the Bill, and, as the power of the 
bishops over the unlicensed clergy was at 
present absolute, it could not receive any 
addition from this Bill. What the Bill 
really proposed to do was to enable the 
Church to take advantage of the zeal of 
her laymen, and to give a legal status and 
sanction to those of the laity who under- 
took to labour in conjunction with the 
clergy. When the noble Earl talked of 
there being thousands in the metropolis in 
a greater state of ignorance than the na- 
tives of the interior of Africa, and that no 
one but persons connected with the City 
Mission looked after them, he used exag- 
gerated language, and was unjust to many 
a hard-working clergyman in London. He 
thought that the provision in the old Act 
which the noble Earl wished to do away with, 
was altogether bad, and was a wrong way 
of maintaining discipline in the Church. 
It was the misfortune of the Church esta- 
blished by law to be tied up in its attempts 
to do good, but it was not by simply re- 
pealing Acts which were the remaining 
rags of restriction that good was to be 
done—it was by giving the Church at the 
same time the power of doing the same 
thing in a legitimate manner—he meant 
by giving her the power to recognise the 
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services of her laymen. He wanted the 
Church to get the power of using the de- 
votional feelings of many of her lay mem- 
bers in a proper and accredited way, as- 
sisted by the clergy. That was what he 
wanted, and if the noble Earl had intro- 
duced any provision into his Bill for en- 
abling the Church to meet the altered 
circumstances of the times, he should 
gladly have supported it. If this matter 
should be brought forward again, he trust- 
ed it would be discussed without any in- 
sinuations or attacks on individuals who 
were only doing their duty to their God, 
their country, and their Church, for words 
uttered in that House were taken up by 
unscrupulous partisans out of it, and a 
right rev. Prelate had informed him of 
some misrepresentation having appeared 
in The Record, the editor of which de- 
clined to put in a contradiction. When 
the noble Earl became aware that this was 
the kind of treatment which the bishops 
on these benches were receiving, he ought, 
when he came forward in the name of a 
Christian Church and of a work of charity, 
to keep his tongue free from uncharitable 
imputations, which others would be too 
ready to adopt. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON admitted that 
it was perfectly true that when the London 
Mission Society was first established he 
objected to the principle of obtruding men 
on parishes without the consent of the 
incumbents; but, having since learned 
that the members of that society had ac- 
quired the favourable opinion of many 
clergymen, he had abstained from any ex- 
pression of hostility towards them. 

Eart GRANVILLE : I wish to say one 
word with respect to what has fallen from 
the right rev. Prelate who spoke last but 
one (the Bishop of Oxford). I cannot ad- 
mit the justice of what he has stated with 
respect to a misrepresentation of the noble 
Earl opposite as to the character of the 
Bill. My own opinion is strongly this, 
that while that Bill professes to deal with 
the proviso intended to impose political 
and not religious restrictions on Dissen- 
ters, it imposes religious restrictions on 
Dissenters directly, and also indirectly and 
by a side wind restrictions on the religious 
liberty of the members of the Church of 
England. I think, too, that any person will 
see, on reflection, that the Bill does not 
in the slightest degree remove the evil 
of which complaint is made; while, by 
re-enacting a portion of the enactments of 
the law described by some of the right 
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rev. Prelates as useful, because it is not 
quite obsolete, it gives very great life and 
vigour to those remaining enactments. [| 
do not wish to continue the debate on 
a Bill which will now be only a few mo- 
ments before your Lordships, because the 
discussion appears to create a great deal 
of irritation, and has now become unne- 
cessary on account of the withdrawal of 
the Bill. 

Then the said Amendment, together 
with the original Motion, were, by leave 
of the House, withdrawn ; then, the said 
Bill was, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 

On the Question that this Bill be read a 
Third Time with the Amendments, 

Lord MONTEAGLE expressed the sa- 
tisfaction he felt at the alteration which 
had been made in that part of the Bill 
affecting the payment of funeral money 
for children, considering the horror and 
dismay which a few years ago had been 
created throughout the country in conse- 
quence of the inhuman crimes that were 
committed for the sake of such payments. 
The Bill, as now altered, would go down 
to the House of Commons with the full 
sanction of all the legal authorities in their 
Lordships’ House, and it was of import- 
anre to know that in the change which 
had been made no reflection was cast 
upon any particular class of people in this 
country. 

Lorp CAMPBELL was highly gratified 
at the alteration which had been made in 
the Bill. It was impossible to forget the 
horror which a few years ago seized the 
country, when it was proved to the satis- 
faction of Judges and juries that there 
were wretches who put children to death 
for the sake of the money that was paid 
by societies for their interment. He be- 
lieved the clause in the present Bill re- 
lating to such transactions was framed 
more skilfully, and would operate more 
effectually than the clause in the former 
Friendly Societies Act. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR hoped the 
clause would be attended with the most 
salutary effects, and observed that it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that it was 
a restriction upon any particular class of 
the community. 

Lorp PORTMAN thought it was but 
just to his hon. Friend who had carried the 
Bill through the other House of Parliament, 
to say that he had not neglected this im- 
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portant point. There was a clause in the 
Bill regulating payments on the death of a 
child, but it was not thought sufficient to 
insure the safety of the children of all 
classes of the community; and, accord- 
ingly, the alteration referred to had taken 
place, an alteration which he hoped would 
operate most beneficially. 

Bill read 34, with Amendments ; further 
Amendments made ; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons, 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


ees 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 6, 1855. 


Minvtes.] New Wraits.—For Cheltenham, v. 
Hon. Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley, deceased ; 
for Evesham, v. Charles Lennox Grenville 
Berkeley, esq., Steward of Chiltern Hundreds, 

Pusuic Britts,—1° Income Tax Elective Fran- 
chise ; Stage Carriage Duties, &e. 

5° Bills of Lading (No. 2); Endowed Schools 
(Ireland); West India Relief Loans Arrange- 
ment. 





COMMISSIONS IN THE ENGINEERS AND 
ARTILLERY—QUESTION, 

Mr. PERCY asked the Secretary of the 
Ordnance whether it was true that a cir- 
cular was sent in February last by Sir 
Hew Ross to the head masters of some of 
the principal schools, inviting them to send 
up the names of some of their pupils for 
the Royal Engineers or Artillery, and pro- 
mising that thirty commissions should be 
distributed among them? Whether the 
names of forty pupils were not sent up ac- 
cordingly, on the faith of that promise; and 
whether, notwithstanding that promise, the 
forty pupils so sent up from schools are to 
be subjected to competition with the 300 
or 400 persons from seventeen to twenty- 
one years of age, who by open competitive 
examination, are to be selected according 
to the arrangement contained in the ad- 
vertisement dated the 11th day of June, 
1855, and signed by the Secretary of the 
Ordnance ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, when it was deter- 
mined to appoint certain young gentlemen 
of greater age than those generally ap- 
pointed to the army, Sir Hew Ross directed 
letters to be sent to the public schools, to 
say that such arrangements were in con- 
templation, and to ask if they would assist. 
Altogether seventy were nominated, be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen years of age, 
and of these seventy, thirty were at pre- 
sent in the practical class at Woolwich, 
and had been so for three or four months, 
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and, if they passed their examinations, 
would receive their commissions. Of the 
remaining forty, only nine were from public 
schools; the others were selected by pa- 
tronage. When Lord Panmure took charge 
of the Ordnance Department, and found 
that this arrangement subsisted, he consi- 
dered that very great injury might accrue 
to the Artillery and Engineers if forty 
young men of inferior attainments, as a 
class, to those who generally received com- 
missions were to be grouped together at 
one period, and in one place, and he there- 
fore determined to open the examination to 
public competition; but at the same time 
it was determined to give directions to the 
examiners who presided at that public com- 
petition that they were to take special note 
with regard to the forty young men to 
whom these expectations were held out, 
and in the event of any of them not being 
successful in obtaining the cadetship, but 
who nevertheless showed a fair amount of 
ability, so as to make it probable that they 
might make good officers, it was the inten- 
tion of Lord Panmure to consider theircases. 

CotoneL DUNNE asked whether those 
persons so selected, and especially those 
selected by patronage, were to be subjected 
to as severe an examination as was ordina- 
rily required at Woolwich ? 

Mr. MONSELL: I should say rather 
more severe. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR THE CRIMEA FROM 
THE IRREGULAR CAVALRY IN INDIA 
—QUESTION. 

Sir ERSKINE PERRY asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, whether 
accounts have been received at the India 
House that the Guzerat Irregular Horse, 
the Nizam’s Irregular Cavalry, and some 
regiments of Bengal Irregular Cavalry, 
have volunteered for the Crimea; and whe- 
ther he can inform the House what is the 
total amount of Irregular Cavalry that has 
so volunteered ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, in 1854 
the Native officers in the Guzerat army 
volunteered to take part against Persia, 
when a war between that country and 
England seemed to impend; but no such 
war having taken place, they subsequently 
offered their services in the Crimea. There 
was also an offer of service from the Bengal 
Irregular Cavalry. No offers had been 
made from the Nizam’s Irregular Cavalry; 
but the offers which had been made from 
the four regiments of Bengal Irregular 
Cavalry amounted to 2,000 men. The 
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spirit of these officers was highly to be 
praised ; but it had not yet been determin- 
ed by the Government to accept their ser- 
vices, the subject involving political and 
economical consideration, of which his hon. 
Friend was aware. 


SARDINIA AND THE HOLY SEE— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BOWYER asked whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would lay before the 
House, in continuation of former returns, 
papers showing the relations of the king- 
dom of Sardinia with the Holy See up to 
the present time. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, such 
papers as were asked for would not be pa- 
pers in continuation of those already laid 
upon the table. The papers referred to 
related to the regulations observed by dif- 
ferent countries with regard to the admis- 
sion of bulls and official communications 
with the Holy See, and were obtained by 
correspondence with different foreign Go- 
vernments. Those asked for were papers 


which had passed between the Government 
of Sardinia and the Holy See, with regard 
to transactions passing in the kingdom of 
Sardinia, and in respect to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no right to inter- 


fere. They had no official cognizance of 
them, and therefore it was quite impossible 
to comply with the request of the hon. 
Member. 


THE LATE DISTURBANCES IN HYDE 
PARK — COMMISSION OF INQUIRY — 
QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether, after the allegations 
contained in the petitions presented to this 
House in reference to the conduct of the 
police on Sunday last, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to institute a 
searching inquiry ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I stated yester- 
day that where any specific case of alleged 
misconduct on the part of the police was 
brought under my notice I should feel it 


my duty to institute a strict and searching | 


inquiry into such charge. I am not, how- 
ever, prepared to say that the petitions 
presented yesterday—which I have had no 


opportunity of looking into—afford suff- | 
I have received 
a large number of representations on the , 


cient grounds for inquiry. 


subject from persons wholly unknown to 
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police, and others stating that, consider. 
ing the circumstances in which the police 
were placed, they were perfectly ready to 
come forward and testify their opinion that 
the conduct of the police was marked by 
moderation and forbearance. I do not 
think the statements of persons avowedly 
mixed up in the proceedings of Sunday last 
should be taken as conclusive evidence of 
the misconduct of the police, and I am 
anxious not to say or admit anything which 
would bear that inference. I am also 
anxious to call attention to the great faci- 
lities afforded individuals who have com- 
plaints to make against the police, either 
for assaults or improper violence in the 
discharge of their duty. In addition to 
the ordinary law, by which policemen charg- 
ed with assaults can be dealt with as any 
private individual, by summary conviction 
before a magistrate on sufficient evidence, 
they are liable to action for damages, to im- 
mediate dismissal by the police commis- 
sioners, and by the 2nd & 3rd Vic., e. 47, 
to a penalty of 2/., or imprisonment for 
two months (to which other persons are not 
liable) inflicted, not by the police Commis- 
sioners, but by the ordinary police magis- 
trates, for unnecessarily inflicting injury 
on any person while in discharge of their 
duty. There are ample means of identi- 
fying a policeman, by the marks on his 
dress; when complaints are made, they 
are impartially inquired into, and the pu- 
nishment is beyond that which can be in- 
flicted on other persons. With regard to 
the general allegations which have been 
made, provided it does not imply any 
condemration or preconceived judgment 
against the police—which, I am bound to 
say, information I have received leads me 
to believe would be most unmerited—I 
have not not the slightest objection to have 
those allegations submitted to a searching 
investigation. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE : In order that I 
may not be out of order in making a few 
observations, I will move that the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn to Monday next. 
The right hon. Gentleman says there are 
plenty of facilities afforded for the iden- 
tification of peccant policemen by the num- 
ber and letter upon their coats. Now, I 
will venture to say that if any of those 
unoffending persons who complain had 
done so on Sunday last they could not 
have offered a stronger invitation to the 
police to break their heads than by taking 


me—some stating that they did see acts | down names and numbers. The right hon. 


of unnecessary violence on the part of the 
Mr. V. Smith 


Gentleman says he will institute an in- 
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quiry into any case which may be really 
brought home to the police. We do not 
want that inquiry. The people do not 
want an inquiry instituted between the 
Home Office and the Police Commission- 
ers. They want a public inquiry—an in- 
quiry to which the public shall be admit- 
ted, and not merely a report to be laid 
upon the table of the House founded upon 
the answers given by the police officers to 
inquiries from the Home Office. The pub- 
lic must be admitted to the examination, 
and be permitted to give evidence of what 
they saw on the occasion. What I would 
suggest is this—if the Government assent 
to the Committee which I suggested yes- 
terday, I will move for it without saying a 
word, and the Government shall appoint 
any ten or eleven gentlemen they think 
proper, the House, of course, seeing that 
they shall be such as are likely to be im- 
partial and unbiassed. I had intended to 
move for such a Committee upon the Mo- 
tion of going into Supply; but I find there 
are fifteen or twenty notices already on the 
paper to be made upon the Motion for 
going into Supply. I know that that is a 
very disadvantageous occasion for making 
a Motion of this kind, and many hon. Gen- 
tlemen would say, ‘“‘ You are interfering 
with the course of public business; we 
would be glad to divide with you but for 
that.” If the Government will not con- 
sent to do this, I would then suggest that 
the Crown should issue a Commission to 
inquire into the conduct of the police on 
Sunday last. Let the Government ap- 
point three or five gentlemen connected 
with Parliament, if they think proper, and 
I shall be satisfied. The last time the 
right hon. Gentleman was a Member of the 
Government I unfortunately came once or 
twice into collision with him upon some 
charges I made against some public au- 
thorities connected with Woolwich and 
other places. The charges were disputed 
—my statements were sent down to the 
authorities accused—of course they denied 
them. We persevered, and at last we got 
a public inquiry through a Commission, 
upon which, among others, I believe, was 
the noble Lord the Member for Totness 
(Lord Seymour). That inquiry was per- 
fectly satisfactory to me, and to all those 
who had made the charges. Now, let the 
right hon. Gentleman appoint a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the conduct of the 
police. Let that Commission have full 
powers, as we say, to send for persons, 
papers, and records. Let the people who 
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complain appear either in person or by 
Counsel, and, I will venture to say, every 
one of the statements which have been 
made—all the allegations contained in the 
petitions which have been presented—will 
be fully substantiated before such Com- 
mission. But no inquiry of the sort which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes will be 
satisfactory to the people, or meet the re- 
quirements of the case; it would be no- 
thing but a mockery of an inquiry—a bur- 
lesque and farce. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the other night, said, in answer to 
a question from me, that certain soldiers— 
some of the Guards—had been mixed up 
in the crowd in the park, and a picket was 
sent for from the barracks to fetch them 
in, and that the commandant, I think 
he called him, thanked the police for their 
conduct in giving information which en- 
abled him to send for those men. Now, I 
understand that that commanding officer 
was nothing more than the sergeant in 
charge of the barrack-yard. Is that so ? 
[Sir G. Grey: He was also commanding in 
the barrack at the time.] Well, when the 
word “commandant,” or ‘ commanding 
officer,” is used, nobody would suppose a 
non-commissioned officer was meant. At 
least it was not so when I had the honour 
to hold a commission in the Guards. When 
the soldiers were all fetched in the ser- 
geant and the head policeman got upon 
good terms with each other, and shook 
hands together, and no doubt arranged the 
affair comfortably among themselves as to 
what was to be done with the soldiers. I want 
to know what offence these soldiers were 
guilty of ? What has become of the charges 
against them ? If those soldiers were guilty 
of any civil offence they ought to be tried by 
a civil tribunal. Whether a man wears a 
red coat or a fustain jacket, if he commits 
a civil offence he ought to be tried by a 
civil tribunal. You have no business to 
send a man to barracks and shut him up 
there for what he did in the park. The 
only offence those men were guilty of was 
in erying ‘‘ Shame” on the police, for 
their cowardly and brutal conduct to wo- 
men and children. Are you punishing 
these men by martial law, confining them 
in the black-hole of the barrack, for that 
conduct? I repeat, if the right hon. Ba- 
ronet will only appoint a Commission to 
inquire into these grievances, I believe it 
will be perfectly satisfactory. If he will 
make that statement now, I am quite satis- 
fied we shall hear no more of disturbances, 
unless the police themselves make them, 
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on Sunday next. To be sure, though, 
even the Church can’t let the people alone. 
I find there has been a letter written to 
The Times by the senior curate of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, which I really must read 
to the House, that it may see how the 
people are libelled. If this letter be true, 
then the metropolis is in a most dangerous 
state. He says, of course, he is sorry for 
the Sunday Trading Bill, and then goes 
on to talk about Houndsditch, the favourite 
haunt of the hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
(Mr. Ker Seymer). The writer says— 
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Many of these people, no doubt, were 
among those who assembled in Hyde Park 
on Sunday last, and who propose to visit 
it again. If, then, of the class which this 
clergyman, this rev. Mr. Hugo, the senior 
curate of St. Botolph, describes,—I say, if 
100,000 of these people are to be assembled 
in the park, property at this end of the 
town will be in considerable danger on 
Sunday next. They say they certainly do 
mean to come and see what is going on at 
the West End on Sunday next. I believe 
they would have been peaceable if the 
police had let them alone last Sunday. 





“In the heart of London, on every successive 
Sunday in the year, in various streets, alleys, and 
courts to the north of Houndsditch, and there- 
fore in my own immediate neighbourhood, are | 
congregated upwards of 15,000 persons, engaged | 
in traffic of various kinds, and constituting what | 
is called the ‘City Exchange Fairs,’ The trade 
is carried on principally in Cutler Street, Phil’s | 
Buildings, City Exchange, Exhibition Mart, Har- | 
row Alley, and Petticoat Lane, places notorious | 
in the annals of crime for outrages and abomina- | 
tions of all descriptions. ‘The articles offered for | 
sale consist, for the most part, of wearing apparel | 
and jewellery, and the fair lasts for the greater | 
portion of the day. Ispeak from personal ob- 
servation and inspection, and hesitate not to cha- 
racterise the place as one of the very foulest 
sinks of profligacy and crime to be found within 
the length and breadth of London.” | 


| 
{ 


This is a minister of the Gospel, a minister 
of peace, who is speaking of his own 
parishioners— 


*¢ Of the 15,000 individuals there assembled 
some are Jews of the lowest grade, but the great 
majority are nominally Christians, uniting toge- 
ther in forming a multitude of the most ignorant, 
lawless, brutal, and degraded ruffians that the 
metropolis can furnish. In this vile haunt crimes 
are both plotted and perpetrated ; for in a spot 
at the entrance to Harrow Alley I was myself in- 
formed on the occasion of one of my visits, by 
one of our excellent police, that of all the males 
there congregated, of various ages, and to the 
number of several hundreds, every individual had 
been a convicted felon. Stolen property is here 
disposed of to any extent, ‘ and no questions ask- 
ed;’ and an inducement is thereby held out to 
thieves from every quarter to bring hither the | 
results of their crimes, assured of their imme- 
diate and safe disposal. I could furnish you with 
many details of this den of horrors.” 


This is addressed to the Editor of The 
Times newspaper, and I am really sur- 
prised that respectable journal admitted 
such a letter into its columns— 


«* But I will content myself with affirming, 
that if there be an epithet in the English tongue 
more descriptive than another of a place recking 
with blasphemy, clamour, and obscenity, and of 
a loathsome assemblage stained with every vice | 
named or nameless, I would select and apply it | 
to this foulest of foul scenes and filthiest of filthy 
multitudes.” 


Mr. T. Duncombe 





| Some friends of mine heard some of these 


people saying, ‘‘ This is a pleasant place, 
this Hyde Park; we had no idea there 
was such a fine place. We have nothing 
like it in Poplar or Whitechapel—Victoria 
Park is nothing to it—we shall come here 
again.”’ Soon after that the police sud- 
denly and brutally attacked them, and all 
these poor people were driven away al- 
though they were quite harmless. Now, 
if they do come again, and be attacked, I 
am informed they will come provided with 
means of self-defence. [ Cries of “* Oh!”’] 
I don’t doubt that they will come armed. 
But I am at the same time satisfied that 
if the people understand that there will be 
a full and fair inquiry into the conduct of 
the police we shall hear no more of these 
disturbances. I think there can be no 
better tribunal for inquiring into the wrongs 
of the people than a Committee of their 
representatives, but it would be almost a 
mockery at the end of the Session to ap- 
point such a Committee. At all events 
the people will not be satisfied without a 
full inquiry, and they certainly will not be 
content with an inquiry made by the Home 
Office, which would enable the police to 
concoct their own evidence and make out 
their own case. I therefore propose that 
a Commission should be appointed to in- 
stitute a full inquiry into the conduct of 
the police during the last two Sundays, 
and, whatever may be the report of that 
Commission, I believe the public generally 
will be satisfied. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that if they 
were to appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the proceedings of the police in Hyde 
Park on Sunday last, they ought to ab- 
stain from making statements calculated 
to prejudice that inquiry. He had pro- 
posed no formal inquiry, but a full and 
searching inquiry into the allegations that 
had been made to him with regard to the 
conduct of the police last Sunday. The 
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hon. Member had stated that he would not | 
be satisfied with the inquiry which he had | 
promised, because it would be merely an 
affair between the Home Office and the | 
police. He (Sir G. Grey) had, however, 
stated clearly and distinctly that a full and | 
searching inquiry should be instituted into | 
the proceedings in Hyde Park on Sunday | 
last, including the conduct of the police. 
Such a mode of inquiry as that which the 
hon. Member had assumed this would be— | 
namely, an inquiry between the Home 
Office and the police, had never entered 
into his (Sir G. Grey’s) contemplation 
when he stated that an inquiry should be 
made, The hon. Member had stated that 
on former occasions, when he had brought 
forward charges against certain proceed- 
ings at Woolwich and other places, he (Sir 
G. Grey) had caused an inquiry to be made 
by means of a Commission, and he said 
that the result of that inquiry had been 
satisfactory. What right, then, had he to 
assume that in the present instance the 
inquiry would be less searching or less 
satisfactory? He agreed with the hon. 
Member, that at this period of the Session 
an inquiry by a Committee of the House 
of Commons would not be the most effi- 
cient mode of proceeding. He pledged 
himself, however, that the inquiry which 
he would institute should be conducted in 
a manner satisfactory to the House and to 
the public. He was not then prepared to 
state to whom the inquiry would be en- 
trusted ; but the form of the inquiry, to- 
gether with the persons entrusted with it, 
should be communicated to the House, 
and he pledged himself that the inquiry 
should be as satisfactory and complete as 
he had described it. The hon. Member 
had made a statement with respect to the 
soldiers mixed up with the crowd, and had 
assumed that these soldiers were impro- 
perly sent by the police in charge of a 
picket from the barracks, and that the 
police-sergeant and the sergeant in com- 
mand of the barracks being upon intimate 
terms, had arranged the proceedings among 
themselves, by which the soldiers had been 
unjustly subjected to punishment. He had 
been informed that these soldiers had 
mingled with the crowd, taking part in 
some of the proceedings there going on, 
and that the police, instead of placing 
themselves in collision with the soldiers, 
sent to the barracks and informed the offi- 
cer in command of their conduct; a picket | 
was sent and the soldiers transferred to 
the military authorities, according to the 
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usual custom in such cases. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury had stated that it 
was only a sergeant in charge of the bar- 
racks at the time. He had been assured 


‘that it was an adjutant, and not a sergeant. 


At all events, it was a commanding officer, 


‘and he (Sir G. Grey) was informed that he 


had thanked the police for the manner in 
which they had acted by bringing the men 
under military authority. The hon. Mem- 
ber had also read a letter which had ap- 


peared in The Times newspaper, which he 


(Sir G. Grey) thought had better have 
‘been consigned to oblivion; for the hon. 
Member also stated that the people to 
whom that letter referred would come from 
the east end of London next Sunday to 
enjoy themselves. They had a perfect 
right to do so. They had a right to be 
there and to enjoy themselves quietly ; and 
while they did so, they would find the 
police ready to protect them in their en- 
joyment. But if they came with arms in 
their hands, or with weapons which showed 
an intention to create disorder, or commit 
crime, they would find the police firmly 
determined, in spite of all allegations made 
against them, to discharge their duty for 
the protection of the public, and the pro- 
tection of property, and that no intimida- 
tion would detain them from the perform- 
ance of their duty. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had put words in his 
mouth which he never used. He had 
stated that he said that the police, and the 
sergeant, and the commanding officer in 
charge of the barracks arranged how those 
soldiers taken in Hyde Park should be 
punished. He never said anything of the 
sort. He merely asked whether the matter 
had been hushed up, or whether it was to 
be referred to a civil tribunal. He was of 
opinion that it ought to be referred toa 
civil tribunal. The right hon. Baronet had 
said that he was satisfied with the inquiry 
on a former occasion, in respect to Wool- 
wich. He certainly was perfectly satisfied 
with the subsequent inquiry, but he was 
not at all satisfied with the previous in- 
quiry into that matter. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Finsbury had 
alluded to the conduct of some commis- 
sioned officer or non-commissioned officer ; 
the fact was, that at the Magazine bar- 
racks in Hyde Park there was no accom- 
modation for an officer, and no officer re- 
sided there. It was at all times under the 
command of a sergeant. With regard to 
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the question between the soldiers and the 
police, the general instructions are that 
the soldiers are at all times to obey the 
police. The consequence was that the 
police were obeyed by the soldiers in the 
same manner as non-commissioned officers 
were. If the soldier disobeyed the police, 
a message was sent to the military autho- 
rity, and the soldier was taken in charge. 
Such, he supposed, was the case on the 
occasion of last Sunday. At all events, 
the officers are extremely obliged at having 
soldiers who may have committed them- 
selves given over to the military authori- 
ties, rather than that they should, for 
slight offences, be brought up to the po- 
lice-court. He hoped this explanation 
would be satisfactory to the House, as far 
as the soldiers were concerned. There 
was one remark he wished to make, and 
that was, that an old soldier would always 
get out of a crowd as fast as he could. 
At the present moment unfortunately they 
had no old soldiers, but, although they 
were all young men, he never knew a body 
of men more exemplary in their conduct 
than those now constituting our force in 
London. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, there was no 


The late Disturbances 


complaint against the soldiers for their | 


conduct. On the contrary, their conduct 
generally has been such as to have earned 
the commendation of all persons. When 


the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of | 
State for the Home Department had stated | 
the nature of the inquiry which he was | 


about to institute, he (Mr. Fox) thought 
he could undertake to furnish that tribunal 
with several respectable names of parties 
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who had witnessed gross atrocities in Hyde | 


Park on Sunday last—such, for instance, 


as striking unoffending old men while | 
| seized by the police and dragged about so 


quietly walking, striking women and child- 
ren, and cases of this kind. 


One gentle- | 


man who had written to him was a clergy- | 


man, who stated that he was walking by | 
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rally and the police. He had received a 
communication from the proprietor of the 
‘‘ thieves’ exchange”’ referred to by the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire. In that 
communication were stated the names of 
the principal houses in the metropolis who 
had dealings with that establishment, and 
explaining also the reason why things there 
were so much cheaper than in most other 
places. He hoped the inquiry instituted 
would be such as to bring about a good 
feeling between the people and the police. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, the state- 
ments which he had made with respect to 
what took place at Houndsditch on a Sun- 
day had not been contradicted by any per- 
son; on the contrary, it had been corrobo- 
rated by every statement which was made, 
He would also take that opportunity of 
repeating that, whatever might be thought 
of the place, there could be no doubt 
whatever the existence of this Hounds- 
ditch establishment was a disgrace to the 
metropolis. He thought it very incon- 
venient to go into matters in that House 
which were to be the subjects of inquiry, 
before the appointment of that inquiry. 
He could assure the House that if it were 
disposed to go into the matter he could 
say something on the other side of the 
question; and from what he saw on Sun- 
day last he could have no hesitation in 
stating that the police were not the only 
parties who were guilty of brutal and 
cowardly conduct towards women and 
children. 

Mr. BOWYER: The right hon. Baro- 
net has stated that the police judiciously 
avoided coming into collision with the sol- 
diers. I was present, and saw the trans- 
action in question, and I can inform the 
right hon. Baronet that two soldiers were 


violently by them that the people cried 
‘“‘Shame!” I saw that myself, and was 
indignant at the manner in which the sol- 


accident that way, and was attracted by | diers were treated. We are bound to be- 


the crowd to see what was going on. 


He | lieve, after the statement of the right hon. 


saw « policeman with great and unpro- | Baronet that the inquiry will be both 
voked fury striking in every direction. | searching and fair; but I ask would there 
He addressed himself to the policeman ; | have been such an inquiry if the hon. 
but such was his threatening attitude and| Member for Finsbury had not brought 


motions towards the writer, that he thought | 
it much better to reserve his condemnation | 
of the act till a future occasion, and retire | 
from the scene as quickly as possible. His 
earnest wish was that such an examination 
would be instituted as would quiet the 
minds of the people, and restore a good un- 


| 


forward this question? I will tell the 
House what is the course which is usual 
at the Home Office when complaints of 
this sort are made. The Home Secretary 
institutes what he calls an inquiry—that 
is to say, he asks the police what their 
| statement is. Then, having done that, 


derstanding between the population gene- jhe believes the police, and he does not 


Colonel Lindsay 
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believe other parties. I do not say that 
the right hon. Gentleman does that from 
an improper motive. It is natural for 
official people to back up the police, and 
that is what the right hon. Gentleman 
would have done if the question had not 
been perseveringly brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. BENTINCK: I agree with what 
I believe to be the general feeling of the 
House, that it is extremely undesirable 
that we should proceed to offer statements 
and counter-statements upon a question 
which has not yet been investigated. I 
cannot help saying, however, that nothing, 
in my opinion, could be more unfortunate 
than the course which has been taken by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury. 
He professes the greatest anxiety that 
there should be no disturbance or breach 
of the peace in consequence of any ill 
feeling on account of what has taken 
place; but I think that it would have been 
very difficult for my hon. Friend to con- 
coct a speech which should be more ealeu- 
lated to inflame the passions and to excite 
the irritable feclings of people out of doors 
than the speech which he has delivered 
this evening. My hon. Friend first tells 
the people that they have been brutally 
ill-treated by the police ; and then he in- 
forms them that they need expect no satis- 
faction from the Home Office. After the 
statement of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, that he will afford 
the fullest inquiry into the subject, I am 
sure there is no man in the House who 
doubts for a moment that the inquiry is 
intended to be full and ample. If, after 
this discussion, there should be a disturb- 
ance next Sunday, in consequence of what 
occurred last Sunday and of what has 
taken place in the House to-day, I am 
bound to say that I think that disturbance 
will be attributable, not to the conduct of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, but to the very ill-advised re- 
marks which have been made to-night by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury. 

Mr. G. DUNDAS: I am very glad that 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has brought back the attention of the House 
to the subject which was first raised by 
the hon. Member for Westminster, because 
I am anxious to say a word upon the con- 
duct of the police on Sunday last, against 
whom there seems to be a set made by 
gentlemen who in a manner assume to be, 
in a peculiar degree, the friends of the 
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people. I happened to be in Hyde Park 
on Sunday last, and I must say that I 
never saw greater forbearance and modera- 
tion exhibited upon any occasion than was 
then exhibited by the police. The mob 
consisted in a great measure of boys and 
young men under twenty ; and I ask you 
to fancy to yourself, Sir, a mob of such a 
character leaning over the iron railings, 
and screeching and hallooing at every car- 
riage that passed, and evincing the most 
intense delight when their hallooings fright- 
ened the horses of a carriage and endan- 
gered the lives of those who happened to 
be in it. I saw the police attempt to drive 
back that canaille from the rails. They 
did it with the utmost moderation. No 
doubt they hit some of them; but the 
rascally boys deserved much greater pun- 
ishment than any that was inflicted upon 
them. I also saw a man get his face cut 
open, and much he was making of it; but 
we all know how small a blow will bring 
blood, and how little blood will make a 
great show. I do not pretend, Sir, to 
have much experience in the forms of this 
House ; but I extremely regret that such 
a demonstration as that of last Sunday 
should have induced the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord R. Gros- 
venor) to withdraw his Bill. I hardly 
think that it was a very dignified proceed- 
ing on the part of this House to yield to that 
popular clamour. So, we are threatened 
with another demonstration next Sunday, 
and men are to go armed in order to defy 
the authority of the police! I hope that 
the right hon. Baronet will take efficient 
means to prevent any such ebullition. I 
may remind the right hon. Baronet that 
prevention is better than cure; I will go 
further, and say that nothing will frighten 
a mob more than the crash upon the pave- 
ment of the trail of a 6-pounder. [ Cries of 
**Oh !”’ and some sensation. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the public 
were under great obligations to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury, for 
bringing forward the subject; and for 
having obtained from the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the promise that a full and search- 
ing inquiry would be instituted. He be- 
lieved that that assurance would be the 
means of preventing any further disturb- 
ance. The people of this country were 
anxious for upholding the laws and the 
preservation of the peace; and any occur- 
rence was to be deprecated that irritated 
them with their own servants—for the 
police were paid, not by the Government 
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but by those very people—by the rate-| Crimea the officers will lose half their 


payers of the metropolis. 


servants of the ratepayers, for the purpose | tax upon the remainder. 


They were the | pay, and they will be subjected to income. 


That is not a 


of preserving, and not committing a breach | way in which we should reward officers 


of, the peace. 


He was convinced, from | who are engaged in a most difficult service, 


the statements he had heard, that, when | from which, perhaps, more than half of 
an inquiry took place, it would be found | them may never return. 


| 


that the conduct of the police had been 
perfectly unjustifiable ; and he hoped that 
the right hon. Baronet would cause such 
an inquiry to be made as would be the 
means of allaying the irritation now felt 
by the whole population of the metro- 
polis, and pretty nearly by all classes, 
against the police. It was of great im- 
portance that the great body of the peo- 
ple should have confidence in the Govern- 
ment; and that when any attempt at a 
breach of the peace was made by the 
police especially, the Government should 
institute a rigid inquiry into the cause of 
it. He thanked the hon. Member for 
having brought forward this question, and 
hoped that it would lead to a settlement of 
the matter. 


INCOME-TAX—THE OFFICERS SERVING 
IN THE CRIMEA. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE: I wish to take this 
opportunity of directing the attention of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to a grievance of which I believe the 
officers now serving in the Crimea have 
just reason to complain. It is that those 
who are now pouring out their blood and 
sacrificing their lives to maintain the ho- 
nour and glory of the country are also 
called upon to sacrifice their pay, and are 
compelled, in the shape of income-tax, to 
contribute to the expenses of the war. 
It is very well for us who are at home to 
contribute to those expenses; but those 
who are suffering all the evils that such a 
war of necessity entails, are, I think, en- 
titled to our consideration, because I look 
upon it as a positive injustice to subject 
them to a pecuniary loss. This tax falls 
with peculiar severity upon a deserving 
class of young officers who, having no 
private fortune, enter the army really as a 
profession ; and it is the more unjust to 
them, since officers who embark for India 
are relieved from the payment of the tax. 
Officers in India, moreover, receive much 
higher pay than others. I will call the 
attention of the House to the case of two 
regiments, the 10th Hussars and the 14th 
Light Dragoons, which have just been 
sent from India to the Crimea. The mo- 
ment that those regiments land in the 


Mr. W. Williams 





Mr. W. 8. KNOX: May I also ask the 
noble Lord a question about the shilling 
a day which is stated to have been pro- 
mised in another place to the soldiers in 
the Crimea? I understand that there has 
been some mistake upon the subject. Will 
the noble Lord therefore explain what ex. 
tra pay is to be given to the soldier, and 
whether it is also to be allowed to those 
who have returned from the Crimea, and 
who have been in all the battles ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In reply 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Inverness-shire, I have to say that the 
income tax, as it is well known, is by law 
imposed upon all payments made to public 
servants, and, therefore, it applies by law 
to all officers, whether serving at home or 
abroad, subject to those variations only 
which depend on the amount of their in- 
comes, whether above or under 1001. It 
is true, as the hon. Gentleman stated, that 
the officers of the British regiments serv- 
ing in the East Indies do not pay the 
income tax; but the reason, as he must 
know, is, that those regiments are not paid 
by the Government ; they are transferred 
to the service of the East India Company, 
and are paid out of the revenues of that 
company, and, of course, the Act imposing 
the income tax does not apply to their 
salaries. But those officers who are on 
leave, or on service at home, receiving 
their pay from the Government, to be 
reimbursed by the East India Company, 
are subject to the tax. With respect to 
the ground on which the hon. Member 
thinks that officers serving in the Crimea 
ought to be exempted, I would remind him 
that officers upon active service have a 
daily allowance, called field allowance, in 
addition to their pay, which is more than 
they would gain by the remission of the 
income tax. That brings me to the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member (Mr. Knox) 
who wished to know what has been done 
in pursuance of the announcement made 
by Lord Panmure in another place. The 
arrangement intended is this—officers on 
service now receive a daily allowance, 
under the denomination of field allowance, 
to meet the additional expenses of the 
campaign. It is proposed to extend to 
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the private an allowance of the same kind, 
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Mr. G. DUNDAS: All that I meant 


and that allowance will be an allowance of | to imply was that the right hon. Gentle- 


6d. a day, which will be accounted for to 
the man in the same manner as his pay, 
with an arrangement which will give him 
the same means of transmitting any por- 
tion of his pay and allowance which he 
may please to his friends and family at 
home. He will, therefore, be placed on 
the same footing as the navy is placed with 
regard to the facilities of home transmis- 
sion. That field allowance will give him 
the means of obtaining those comforts 
which are requisite in the position in which 
he is placed; and on the other hand he will 
be enabled to make more easy remittances 
to his friends while he is employed abroad. 
CotoneL KNOX, in reference to the 
statement of the noble Lord the Minister 
for War in the other House, that the 
soldiers in the Crimea were to have double 
pay from the time they landed there, said 
that considerable misconception existed on 
the subject, and he was glad to hear it 
stated that the increase of pay was to be 
given in the shape of field allowances. He 
did not think the object of increasing the 
number of men in the army would be at- 
tained if the additional pay were given 
only to regiments serving in the Crimea. 
Every man would be wanting to serve in 
the Crimea, and, as that was impossible, 
it would be a great hardship upon regi- 
ments serving in India, America, or the 
West Indies, for them to receive only ls. 
while other regiments were receiving 2s. 
or Is. 6d. a day. He thought the plan 
of field allowances infinitely better, and he 
trusted the Government would take into 
consideration the granting of those allow- 
ances from the time the men first landed 
in the Crimea. He also submitted that 
the deductions for income-tax from the pay 
of officers could be surrendered without 
danger to the revenue, while it would give 
great satisfaction to the officers of the 
army, and benefit them very materially. 


THE DEBATE ON THE HYDE PARK DIS- 
TURBANCES—NOTICE OF THE WORDS 
OF AN HON. MEMBER. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I rise to speak 
on a very serious matter. Words have 
been used in this House which ought not to 
be used by English Gentlemen in the House 
of Commons. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Linlithgowshire (Mr. G. Dun- 
das) has recommended to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to use a 
6-pounder against the people. 





man should have a military force in attend- 
ance. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Then, Sir, I suppose 
the hon. Member will apologise for his 
words. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The rule of the 
House with regard to words spoken by any 
hon. Member to which exception is taken 
is, that the exception must be taken im- 
mediately. Since the hon. Member has 
spoken another hon. Member has addressed 
the House; therefore, no exception can 
now be taken to the words used, whatever 
they may have been. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I rose immediately 
after the hon. Gentleman to make that 
Motion, but I was interrupted. You hap- 
pened to see my hon. Friend the Member 
for Lambeth, and, being unwilling to press 
myself on the attention of the House, I 
yielded; butI rose for the purpose of mov- 
ing that the hon. Member’s words should 
be taken down. I think that no man 
who feels as an Englishman and a Gentle- 
man in this House ought to have used 
such expressions concerning the people of 
this country as were used by the hon. 
Member for Linlithgowshire. First of all, 
the hon. Gentleman called them canaille ; 
then he took exception to their intense ex- 
pression of enjoyment; and, thirdly, he 
recommended the right hon. Gentleman to 
use a 6-pounder against them. I say that 
such conduct is unworthy of an English 
Gentleman. I may use strong language, 
but it is not stronger than the occasion 
justifies. Sir, the people of this metro- 
polis deem themselves unjustly treated. I 
am not one of those who think that the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex did wisely 
in yielding to the clamour of last Sunday, 
and I was the only one who took notice of 
the want of wisdom in yielding to that 
clamour ; therefore, I cannot be charged 
with being a friend to a course of conduct 
which would have the effect of giving way 
to popular clamour. It is, however, a very 
different thing to recommend to the right 
hon. Gentleman to use a 6-pounder. It is 
all very well to say that he did not intend 
such a construction to be put upon his 
words ; but I suppose that the hon. Gen- 
tleman has reached the years of discretion, 
and knows the force of language, though, 
judging from that language, it would not 
seem that he has. Such language, how- 
ever, was used; it has but one significa- 
tion, and that signification was unworthy 
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of this House, and unworthy of the party 
who used it. However, as you, Sir, have 
decided that the words cannot now be 
taken down, I will not press the matter 
further. 

Afterwards— 

Mr. G. DUNDAS: Sir, a few moments 
ago I was betrayed into the use of an ex- 
pression to which a meaning different from 
that which was in my mind has been at- 
tached, and therefore I regret having made 
use of it. I can only say that I throw 
myself upon the indulgence of the House. 
All that I meant to say was, that I hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department would not 
spare any efforts to maintain peace and 
order next Sunday. 


Grants to 


STEAM POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
AUSTRALIA—QUESTION, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he had received copies of a circular 
of the Governors of the Australian Colo- 
nies, containing the description of a plan 
for the establishment of regular steam 
postal communications with these Colonies? 


Lorv JOHN RUSSELL replied that | 


the Treasury had under their control and 
management the mails for Australia, and 
that his hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Treasury would state what arrangements 
were in operation or in contemplation. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the arrange- | 
ment made for the conveyance of the mails 
to Australia by the Cape of Good Hope 
had been abandoned. But with regard to 


the contract for communicating every two | 


months by way of India, that contract was 
not abandoned, but only suspended, in con- 
sequence of the number of ships belonging 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
employed by the Government in the con- 
veyance of troops to the Black Sea, and 
which the Company had been unable to 
replace on the packet service. However, 
a proposal had been made by the Admi- 
ralty, at the request of the Treasury, 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
to make an offer to the Government for 
the purpose of carrying the mails every 
month by way of India, but as yet no answer 
had been received, the Company having to 
wait for some information from the East 
that might regulate their offer, and hoping 
that some vessels now in the employment 
of the Government would be shortly at 
their disposal. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman the subject was one which 


Mr. Roebuck 
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the Government felt the liveliest interest 
in, and no effort would be spared to secure 
a monthly communication with our Austra- 
lian colonies as soon as possible. 


GRANTS TO OFFICERS’ WIDOWS. 

Mr. RICH wished to bring under the 
notice of the House the heavy charge and 
serious consequences that might ensue 
from grants to the widows of officers killed 
in action, as compensation for the price 
of the commissions which their husbands 
might have purchased. He hoped that 
the system of purchase, which was fairly 
worn out, would shortly be put an end to, 
whereby the country would be rid of an 
incubus slowly and effectually. His object 
in rising on the present occasion was to 
obtain from the Government some explana- 
tion with regard to the cou¢se which they 
intended to pursue. He understood the 
Government was prepared to grant sums 
equivalent to the value of the commissions 
of those officers who fell in battle ; but he 
could not learn whether this applied only 
to officers who had purchased their com- 
| missions, or to officers generally. But 
; could the Government confine this regu- 
lation to officers who fell in battle, and ex- 
clude those who died of their wounds, or 
| from exposure in the trenches, or marches ? 
It was impossible to confine it; it must 
| extend to all the officers in the field. This 
would involve a great expense, and the 
country ought to know all the circum- 
| stances. It would be unjust to confine it 
to those who had purchased their commis- 
sions, for had not those officers who had 
been in the ‘army twenty or thirty years 
just as good a latent right to sell their 
commissions, and were not their widows 
and families entitled to the same consider- 
ation? The more so, because it was pre- 
sumable that the widows and families of 
officers who had not been able to purchase 
their commissions were in worse circum- 
stances than those of others. He hoped the 
noble Lord would give a full explanation of 
the views of the Government on this point. 

Mr. HEADLAM was anxious to say a 
few words before the noble Lord offered an 
explanation. He was willing to accept the 
arrangement of the Government, as a con- 
cession in the right direction, but he was 
far from thinking that it went far enough. 
He thought, however, that both the House 
and the army had reason to complain of 
the delay on the part of the Government 
in submitting their proposal. It should be 
recollected that he (Mr. Headlam) had 
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given a notice on that subject at a very 
early period of the Session. On that oc- 
casion the Government had promised a 
distinct proposition of their own. Never- 
theless, up to this moment they had no 
precise knowledge of that proposition. Now, 
the subject was a very serious one, for 
death had been rife with the army, and he 
himself had received more than one appli- 
eation from the friends of deceased officers 
in reference to it. He thought it was only 
due to the representatives of the families 
of those that had died in the service—due 
to those who day by day were risking their 
lives, to have precise information as to the 
intentions of the Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, his 
noble Friend Lord Panmure had hoped 
before this to have been able to put the ar- 
rangement in such a shape as that it could 
have been communicated to Parliament. 
However, unexpected difficulties had pre- 
sented themselves, which were not yet 
overcome, and hence the delay which had 
occurred. 


COMPENSATION FOR LOSS OF 
CHARGERS—QUESTION. 
Lorp W. GRAHAM wished to ask the 
Under Secretary for. War on what prin- 


ciple, and by whom, whether at home or 
abroad, the compensation to officers for the 
loss of their horses had been awarded ? 
In the first place, he would observe that 
nothing over 501. was ever allowed to any 
officer for compensation for the loss of 
his charger. Now, for a first-rate charger 
that was a very small sum, while even that 
amount was only given in the case of 
officers of the highest rank. Thus Briga- 
dier Estcourt, Sir Colin Campbell, and 
General Pennefather, each got 501., while 
Colonel Haly got but 35/., Major Hume 
271., and Lieutenent Warren only 231. 
It seemed to him that there ought to be a 
uniform rate of compensation, the more 
especially as it was given not so much 
according to the value of the horses, but 
on account of the difficulty of replacing 
them. And the same uniform principle 
extended to the loss of bat horses. Thus 
General Pennefather got 141. for the loss 
of his horse, while an unfortunate lieu- 
tenant, Hopkinson, only got 1. 10s. 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS IN THE CRIMEA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. STAFFORD also wished to ask 

the Under Secretary for War a question 

of which he gave notice yesterday, and 
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which he did not then bring before the 
House in compliance with the wish ex- 
pressed by the hon. Gentleman. Several 
Members of the House had probably seen 
a letter, published in The Times of yes- 
terday, purporting to have been written 
by an army surgeon in the Crimea, and 
he felt convinced that no hon. Gentleman 
could have read that letter without feel- 
ings of the strongest possible indignation. 
The letter referred to the arrangements 
made for the reception of the wounded 
on the 18th of June last, and the writer 
made the following statements— 


“ At five a.m. a ward was given over to me. 
It contained no patients. I was requested to see 
what was wanted for it. I found in it fourteen 
wretched shaky bedsteads, as many mattresses 
stuffed with chopped straw, the mattresses not 
sewn up at the sides, and sheets and blankets to 
correspond. This was all—not a single chamber 
utensil, not a cup, knife, fork, or spoon—no large 
vessel for holding water—nothing but what I have 
named, I immediately applied for the various 
things deficient. Drinking-cups there were none; 
one chamber utensil only I could have for the whole 
ward, and two bedpans; nothing to hold water or 
tea—no plates. The wounded began to arrive; 
that ward was soon filled; others were given over 
to me in exactly the same predicament. One 
orderly was given to attend on fourteen wounded 
men, not one of whom was able to move. Each 
ward was the same. The constant cry of the 
wounded was for water. We had nothing to give 
it them in. Old tin cases that had contained pre- 
served meats were eagerly sought for, but out of 
these they could not drink, except by a most pain- 
ful effort, as, of course, they had to be raised up in 
bed. I proceeded to dress the wounds ; the orderly 
given me had never done that duty before, and 
when I asked him to give me lint strapping and 
gutta-percha he did not know what those articles 
were. Every moment he was called away to give 
a drink to some wounded man. Well, Sir, during 
the whole of that day the wounded had nothing to 
eat, and not enough to drink. During the night 
of the 18th the wounded came crowding in; some 
of them were admitted by the orderlies, without 
having seen a medical officer, and, consequently, 
not having been seen, their wounds were not 
dressed till morning. Yesterday the only food 
given to these poor creatures until nine o’clock 
at night was hard biscuit and tea! There was 
no bread for them, no arrowroot, no beef tea— 
nothing except tea without milk! I did not find 
this out until the bread had arrived, or certainly, 
as long as any bread was to be bought, my own 
men should have had some. We were occupied 
incessantly all yesterday and the day before in 
dressing and operating. As soon as one man was 
removed from the operating-table, another was 
put on. I have not time, Sir, to write more, or 
I could give many further particulars. I think 
these facts need no comment, I can vouch for 
every word I have written. Though I do not 
wish my name to be published, you are at liberty 
to give it to any of the authorities, or to any 
one who wishes to investigate the matter further, 
I beg to state that I am not a civilian surgeon, 
finding fault with what I do not understand, 
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perhaps, to use an official term, ‘ indiscreet’ to 
write this letter. Nor am Ia non-professional | 
person writing to The Times to complain that a 
man with a ball through his shoulder suffers pain; 
but, case-hardened and tough though a profes- 
sional life has rendered me, I cannot see brave 
men suffering unnecessarily without indignation. 
I have written strongly because I feel strongly. 
Your medical readers will understand the fright- 
ful deficiency of stores when I mention that there 
are no splints, except straight ones, to be had, 
and that there are no M*Intyre’s splints, nor 
any modification of them, and no angular splints. 
All these things are stored in the most lavish 
profusion at Scutari.” 


He trusted he should not be told by the 
hon, Gentleman that he had taken these 
statements hap-hazard from a newspaper, 
and that it would have been more fair to 
wait for an explanation before he brought 
them under the notice of the House. It 
must be remembered that these statements 
were made by a paper which was denounced 
and contradicted during the whole of the 
autumn and winter, but which, by degrees, 
had had the whole of its previous terrible 
statements so completely borne out that ' 
the truth of none of them could now be 
denied. This was not the only reason 
which had induced him to bring the sub- 
ject before the House. The information 


received by the Government with regard to 
the health and the treatment of the troops, 
and the supply of medical necessaries and 
comforts, was derived from a man of whom 
the Sebastopol Committee had expressed 
the following opinions— 


“ Your Committee are totally at a loss to com- 
prehend the report of Dr. Hall, more especially 
with regard to the Barrack Hospital, the scene of 
so much misery and suffering, Dr. Hall having re- 
ported the hospitals at Secutari to be in as gooda 
state as could reasonably be expected.” 


The Government could not comfort them- 
selves with the belief, after such an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
Committee, that they could rely on the 
statements of Dr. Hall, who was charged, 
not only with having given no information, 
but with having supplied misinformation 
on this most important and vital subject. 
He wished to ask whether the attention of 
the Government had been called to the let- 
ter to which he had referred; whether they 
had any reason to doubt its authenticity ; 
whether they would be willing to avail 
themselves of the offer made by the wri- 
ter of that letter to give his name; and 
whether they would fully and fearlessly 
investigate this painful subject? State- 
ments had been made before the Commis- 
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sion less generally known than those made 
before the Sebastopol Committee, which, 
although they caused the hearts of those 
who heard them to chill with horror, were 
highly honourable to the regimental sur- 
geons, who came forward, notwithstanding 
the risk to their own professional advance- 
ment, to bring under the notice of the 
country the sufferings of the poor patients 
committed to their charge. It was not 
possible to exaggerate the eulogies due 
to these men. Even putting the question 
upon the lowest ground, the life of a sol- 
dier, looking upon it as a mere mercantile 
firm would do, could not be valued at less 
than 2001. The country could not have 
any confidence in the head of the Medical 
Department after the charges which had 
been brought against him by the Sebasto- 
pol Committee, and it could not, therefore, 
but be expected that statements like that 
which he had just read would be made 
from time to time in the papers, and would 
be read by the country with indignation, 
but with the strongest belief in their ve- 
racity. 


BILLETING OF THE MILITIA IN SCOT- 
LAND—QUESTION, 

Mr. COWAN put the following ques- 
tion to the Under Secretary for War. 
If a letter from the Commissioners of 
Police for the city of Edinburgh, which 
was addressed to Mr. Cowan, and was 
by him transmitted to Lord Panmure in 
March last, has received the considera- 
tion of the War Department, and whether 
any of the suggestions therein contained 
for the removal of the existing irritation 
caused by the billeting of soldiers and mi- 
litiamen upon private families in Scotland 
are likely to be adopted? Also, if the Un- 
der Secretary for War is now prepared to 
name a time when either by the erection 
of a camp, by the militia being accommo- 
dated in temporary or permanent barracks, 
or otherwise, the localities upon which 
they are now quartered will be relieved 
from the burden which is laid upon them ? 
He had received no reply to his letter, 
or he might have been spared the necessity 
of bringing the subject before the House. 
He had learnt from Mr. Ramsey, Lord 
Panmure’s private secretary, that several 
of the suggestions were considered of the 
highest value, and that one or more of 
them would be adopted. Since then he 
had heard nothing further on the subject. 
The law regulating the billeting of the 
militia was entirely different in Scotland 
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to that which prevailed in this country. 
Here they were billeted upon licensed 
victuallers and publichouses—in Scotland 
upon private families, Though the num- 
ber of militia embodied in Scotland was 
only about 3,000, the grievance was by 
no means a small one, for the burden fell 
upon a small number of householders in 
the market towns. At Dalkeith, for in- 
stance, the 400 militia for the county were 
billeted upon about the same number of 
inhabitants. Such was the intense dis- 
comfort felt, that people were speaking of 
openly resisting the law. Dr. Jeffries, of 
Dalkeith, spoke of the scenes of drunken- 
ness and blasphemy in that town as most 
revolting. Vermin of various kinds was 
introduced into the houses, and disease 
was often the result. He spoke as the me- 
dical attendant of some of the individuals. 
He put it to hon. Gentlemen whether in 
the case of their own menials they would 
tolerate such an outrage on the sanctity of 
their homes. He hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man and the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, either by the erection of huts 
for the encampment of the regiments, or 
in some other way, would with the shortest 
possible delay take steps for the removal of 
the cause of this immorality and disease. 
Mr. F. PEEL stated, in answer to the 
question of the noble Lord the Member for 
Grantham (Lord W. Graham), that com- 
pensation to officers for the loss of their 
horses was awarded under the regulations 
laid down by the Horse Guards according 
to the rank of the officers. In reply to the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Stafford) he had to state that if the letter 
of the army surgeon in The Times was to 
be believed, and was meant to be under- 
stood in a literal sense, no doubt the hos- 
pitals in the Crimea must be in a most 
disereditable state, because it appeared 
from the letter read by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Stafford) that the hospitals had been 
very ill-provided indeed. The writer stated 
that there was a deficiency of water, sur- 
gical appliances, and other things, although 
there was an abundance of the articles in 
question in supply at Secutari. It was im- 
possible to give an answer to such allega- 
tions until he had had an opportunity of 
referring the statements to Dr. Hall, the 
head of the medical department of the 
army in the East, and receiving his reply. 
From the communications he had received, 
however, relative to the state of the hospi- 
tals, both regimental and general, he had 
been under the impression that they were 
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very well supplied with everything that 
was necessary, and that they contained 
the requisite number of medical men. 
The statement that no specific preparation 
had been made for the wounded of the 
18th seemed to be disproved by a letter 
of Dr. Hall, written on the 18th, a por- 
tion of which he would read. Dr. Hall 
said— 


“In anticipation of the attack, I gave direc- 
tions the evening before that temporary field hos- 
pitals should be established as far in advance 
down the ravines as safety would admit ; that 
tents, an abundance of water, stimulants, and 
surgical appliances should be provided, so that 
aid might be at hand for those who required im- 
mediate assistance, and that the right attack 
should be under the direction of Staff-Surgeon 
Logan, and the left under that of Staff-Surgeon 
Paynter. Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals 
Taylor established his field hospital down the 
Picket-house Ravine, and remained there for five 
hours himself. These tempory establishments 
were found of the greatest comfort and use, and 
should there be any future occasion of this kind, 
I will see that they are established for all the 
divisions. As the men were dressed, and the 
same with those that did not urgently require it, 
they were placed in the small chairs or litters, 
and sent up either to their own regimental hospi- 
tal or to the general hospital which has been 
established in camp. We found the chairs and 
litters of the greatest use in bringing the wounded 
from the trenches and up the ravines, where wag- 
gons could not travel, and I am sorry the whole 
200 are not here. A party of 250 Croats, in ad- 
dition to the regimental bandsmen, were also 
employed in removing the wounded from the 
field, and the whole duty was performed in a 
speedy and very satisfactory manner.” 


He could not, therefore, believe that the 
statement of the army surgeon could be 
borne out; but a copy of his letter had 
been sent to Dr. Hall, and an explanation 
had been called for. That the letter was 
genuine he had no doubt, and, with refer- 
ence to the offer to give up his name, he 
thought it would facilitate the inquiry and 
render it more full if the offer were accept- 
ed. With regard to the grievance of bil- 
leting complained of by the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan) he could add 
nothing to what he had stated on the same 
subject last week. It was necessary, where 
a militia regiment was embodied, that they 
should be collected together and quartered 
in some place possessing a sufficient num- 
ber of houses for the reception of the men. 
Arrangements, however, were being made 
for removing militiamen out of billets as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. WATSON wished to call the at- 
tention of the Government to the fact that 
due rewards and encouragement had not @ 
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been extended to the merits of the medi- 
cal officers in the hospitals in the East. 
Many of them had lost their health and 
some their lives in the performance of 
their duties. No rewards had been held 
out to them by the Government, although 
the unwearied attention which they had 
paid to officers and men was the theme of 
admiration among the whole army. He 
could mention the name of Dr. Macgregor 
and of others who had distinguished them- 
selves in this dangerous and ill-requited 
service. The danger to which the soldier 
was exposed, who, in the excitement of the 
moment made a charge or who stormed a 
battery, was nothing as compared with that 
which awaited the medical officer, who, 
amid sickness and death, struggled night 
and day amid the pestilential atmosphere 
of an hospital to alleviate the sufferings of 
their fellow men. He called upon the Go- 
vernment, if they were capable of doing an 
act of justice, to reward and promote the 
men who were making such sacrifices for 
their country. 

Mr. PERCY said, if the Report of the 
Sebastopol Committee were worth any- 
thing, the Government would not refer to 
Dr. Hall again. They would take precau- 
tions to obtain more certain information 
than, in a former instance, was obtained 
from Dr. Hall. 

Mr.W.EWART said, the Under-Secre- 
tary of War (Mr. F. Peel) had entirely 
misconceived the nature of the objection, 
which was not against the number of sol- 
diers, but against their being all billeted 
in particular localities. On the part of 
the army, as well as on the part of the 
people of Scotland, he entreated the Go- 
vernment to form an encampment as 
speedily as possible in Scotland. It would 
be infinitely better, both for the soldiers 
and for the population. There should be 
one encampment in England, one in Scot- 
land, and one in Ireland, and they would 
soon have a good and permanent army. 

Motion that the House at its rising do 
adjourn to Monday next agreed to. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
On the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the chair, in order that the House might 
go into Committee of Supply, 
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tem of examination was under considera- 
tion. The plan was not yet arranged, but 
as soon as it was arranged every informa. 
tion would be given to the House. 


Machinery. 


UNFENCED MACHINERY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

CotoxeL DUNNE rose to move an 
Address for Copies of all correspondence 
between the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department and certain magistrates 
of Oldham, on the subject of a prosecu- 
tion before the said magistrates of a manu- 
facturer for having on his premises unfenced 
machinery, from which neglect the death 
of an idividual resulted. When the manu- 
facturer was brought before the magistrates 
of Oldham, they refused to convict ; it was 
clear, in the opinion of the Inspectors of 
Factories, that a conviction ought to have 
taken place, and the correspondence for 
which he moved had ensued with the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) who was then 
Home Secretary. What he wished to 
draw attention to more particularly was, 
that in the case to which this correspon- 
dence referred, and in which the manufac- 
turer had been acquitted, three out of five 
of the magistrates on the Bench were 
themselves manufacturers, and were in- 
terested in not convicting, and they could 
allege no reason for dismissing the case. 
Ile understood the noble Lord, then the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, was of opinion that conviction ought 
to have taken place. Upon the matter 
being brought to his (Colonel Dunne’s) 
notice, he applied to the Government, and 
was informed by the Under-Secretary that 
the correspondence was not finished, and 
therefore it would be improper to produce 
any portion at that time. The corres- 
pondence was now complete, but the pre- 
sent Home Secretary refused to produce 
it, and therefore it became necessary for 
him (Colonel Dunne) to call the attention 
of the House to the subject. The first 
point which struck him was that magis- 
trates who were manufacturers, and pro- 
bably themselves daily committing a breach 
of the law, were not fit persons to sit in 


Mr.W. EWART asked the noble Lord | judgment upon such complaints. He found 
at the head of the Government if any mea- | that two of the magistrates who refused to 
sures had been taken to establish a system | convict were themselves guilty of having 


of examination of candidates for the diplo- 
matic and consular service ? 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, a sys- 
Mr. Watson 


unfenced machinery in their factories ; 
and he would assert that in no other 
part of the kingdom were magistrates 
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allowed to decide upon complaints to which 
they were themselves obnoxious. He was 
not very anxious for the papers for which 
he moved, but wished to elicit from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
an expression of opinion that such magis- 
trates ought not to decide upon such cases. 
He perceived from the public papers that 
a meeting of manufacturers had lately 
been held in Manchester for the purpose 
of raising a fund to meet prosecutions of 
this nature, and to his surprise one of the 
chief arguments used on that occasion was 
that the proportions of deaths from machi- 
nery was only one in 10,000 a week, while 
the Government were killing men in the 
Crimea at the rate of 1,000 a week out of 
40,000 ; and, therefore, they had no right 
to interfere with machinery. As he had 
said, he was very much surprised at such 
an argument, until he found that the chair- 
man of that meeting, Mr. R. Hyde Gregg 
was a member of that very ferocious asso- 
ciation the Peace Society. Now, how 
. stood the facts? He had some time ago 
moved for Returns on the subject, and 
from those he found that since the year 
1845 up to the end of last year no fewer 
than 38,000 and odd persons had suffered 
death, or amputation, or fracture, or some 
serious injury, by accidents from machi- 
nery; and if they added the proper pro- 
portion for the subsquent period, that 
would raise the number who had suffered 
fatal or serious injury from machinery in 
the last ten years to 42,900. Such a 
number as that in so short a period, he 
thought, showed how much the question 
deserved their serious attention, especially 
when they found the whole amount of fines 
levied on those negligent manufacturers in 
the same period was only 700I., of which, 
too, a large portion had been remitted. 
The law required that machinery should 
be boxed or fenced in to the height of 
seven feet from the floor. It was not for 
him to say how that defence shoud be pro- 
vided, but it was for the Legislature to in- 
sist that in some way or another there 
should be such a defence. He was satisfied 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and indeed, every Member of 
that House, must feel the intensest horror 
in contemplating the accidents which took 
place so frequently in mills, and that they 
would be*but too glad to interfere in order 
to prevent mischievous results arising from 
the operations of the association to which 
he had referred. Only within the last few 
days he had received information of two 
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horrible accidents having occurred in mills 
at Oldham, and which were attributed to the 
fact that the victims were engaged in oil- 
ing the machinery whilst it was in motion. 
One was the case of a young man twenty- 
two years of age, the other that of a mere 
child ; and he contended that Parliament 
was bound in humanity to provide for the 
enforcement of the law, with the view of 
securing the safety of the poor people who 
were employed in these mills, if the manu- 
facturers and mill-owners failed to make 
such provision themselves. It was said by 
some persons that unless scope was given 
to trade foreign competition might prove 
dangerous, but surely the fear of foreign 
competition should not be compared with a 
question involving the loss of human life. 
Children and young persons were placed 
in the midst of machinery in which the 
fluttering of their dresses alone might en- 
tangle them, and if it did then they were 
destroyed. He thought that the Govern- 
ment were bound in common humanity to 
provide against such a state of things by 
law, and rigidly to enforce that law. They 
might see by the reports of the Inspectors . 
that there was no possible species of eva- 
sion of the law that was not resorted to at 
this moment in different mills. The names 
of the mills and the parties who infringed 
the law were mentioned in the reports ; and 
if the law was not clear upon the subject of 
fencing the machinery, and also as to the 
hours of labour in factories, Parliament 
ought at once to interfere, amend that law, 
and make it so stringent that it would be 
impossible to evade it. He might be asked, 
why he, a person who was altogether un- 
connected with the manufacturing districts, 
should have taken up the question? His 
only answer to that was, that having, some 
years ago, been quartered with his regi- 
ment there, he had been witness to the ope- 
ration of the factory system, and that he 
was actuated simply by motives of huma- 
nity, in doing so. The hon. and gallant 
Member moved for the production of the 
papers to which he referred, and intimated 
that on a future occasion he should move a 
Resolution with regard to the conduct of 
the magistrates, who, having themselves 
been convicted of offences against the 
Factory Act, had, nevertheless, sat and 
adjudicated upon cases of unfenced ma- 
chinery and the employment of hands at 
illegal hours. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words— 


T 


Machinery. 
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« An humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, 
Copies of all Correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department and cer- 
tain Magistrates of Oldham, on the subject of a 
prosecution before the said Magistrates of a ma- 
nufacturer, for having on his premises unfenced 
machinery, from which neglect the death of an 
individual resulted.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
as far as he was concerned, he had no 
objection to the production of the papers. 
The case was this. An accident had oc- 
curred, as the hon. and gallant Member 
had stated. The case was brought before 
some magistrates, and they dismissed it. 
He (Viscount Palmerston) was not satisfied 
with the grounds upon which the magis- 
trates had so dismissed that case, and he 
had expressed his opinion in writing to 
them accordingly. Thereupon ensued a 
correspondence ; and after he quitted the 
Home Office he had an interview with 
some of those magistrates, of whom he 
was bound to say, in the first place, that 
they were men of the highest respectability, 
and that he did not at all concur with the 
hon. and gallant officer in thinking that 
the circumstance of their being millowners 
or the employers of workmen had at all in- 
fluenced them in performing their duty as 
magistrates. In that particular case he 
thought they had taken a partial view of 
the matter; but upon representation made 
verbally, and by official communications 
addressed to his right hon. Friend who 
was now at the Home Office, he believed 
they had satisfied his right hon. Friend 
that he (Viscount Palmerston) had been 
mistaken in his view of the law of the case, 
that they were borne out strictly by the 
law in dismissing the ease as it was brought 
before them, and that, therefore, no impu- 
tation of any kind could possibly rest upon 
them in consequence of their having dis- 
missed that particular case. With regard 
to the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member, though as far as he was concern- 
ed he might not, after a time, have any 
objection to the production of the papers— 
for he believed their production would be 
rather to the credit of the magistrates than 
calculated to throw any imputation upon 
them — yet, considering the manner in 
which the Motion came before the House, 
and that the granting of it would super- 
sede the Committee of Supply, he felt it 
to be his duty to oppose the Motion, and 
meet this particular request with a nega- 
tive. 


Colonel Dunne 
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Mr. W. J. FOX denied that the magis. 
trates to whom the hon. and gallant Mem. 
ber referred had acted with injustice or 
had violated the law. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member said that some of them had 
been convicted themselves; but why ? 
Simply for the purpose of making out a 
ease upon which to get the decision of a 
superior court of law. It was impossible 
to guard people under all circumstances 
against the consequences of their own 
folly or ignorance in obtruding themselves 
where they had no business; and in this 
ease it happened that the man whose life 
was unfortunately lost had no occasion 
whatever to meddle with the strap by 
which he was caught. It was not his duty, 
He had not been requested by any one to 
do it ; it was in charge of another man; 
and the millowners were ne more respon- 
sible for the accident which ensued than 
were the shareholders of a railway for the 
death of a man who had the folly to jump 
off a platform at the moment a train was 
passing at full speed along the line. On 
these grounds it was that the magistrates 
dismissed the case. In their decision they 
were perfectly unanimous ; and the allega- 
tion of interest could not be urged with 
much reason against two, nor with any rea- 
son against the other, of them; for if re- 
ference were made to the Reports of the 
Inspectors, it would be seen that these 
very men had in many instances dealt 
severely with offences that had been com- 
mitted by their own class. He had only 
further to observe on behalf of the magis- 
trates, that they had not objected, and did 
not now object, to the production of the 
correspondence ; they had only demurred 
to its production at a moment when it was. 
incomplete. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, that on account 
of the rapid movements of machinery in 
factories, there must sometimes be acci- 
dents; but in many cases they were attri- 
butable to the extreme foolhardiness of the 
sufferers themselves. In the present day, 
there was much too great a disposition 
evinced to interfere with the occupations of 
the people; and as to those magistrates, 
he believed they were as honest a set of 
men in adjudicating the cases that came 
before them as any squires or other body 
of men in the country. Whenever cases 
in which they were personally ifiterested 
came before them, they at once absented 
themselves from the bench. He believed, 
too, that their decisions were correct, and 
in one instance he knew that it had been 
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confirmed by the Judges of the land. With! foresight on the part of the workman 
regard to the association to which the hon. | would save him from the perils of an un- 
and gallant Member had alluded, he (Mr. | fenced shaft;’’ and he believed that 
Heywood) believed that it was called for these magistrates were not above suspi- 
by the circumstances of the times; that cion, for it appeared from the Inspectors’ 
the owners of mills were perfectly right in | statement that three of them had mills 
forming it, and that they had conducted its with the machinery unfenced. 

operations with great judgment and discre- | Mr. COWAN begged to bear testimony 
tion. He should hardly have deemed them | to the fact that a very large proportion of 
worthy of the character of Englishmen if | these accidents were orcasioned by the 
they had tamely submitted to be interfered | recklessness and foolhardiness of the per- 
with and tyrannised over by the central | sons employed, but still he thought that 
authority when satisfied that they were in| the law should compel the millowners to 
the right; and he had no doubt that the | do their duty by providing sufficient protec- 
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association would be maintained until wise 
legislation was adopted in respect of the 
manufacturing interest. 

Sir G.GREY said, thatthe objection for- 
merly urged against the production of the 
papers could not now be raised; but at the 
same time he thought that their production 
would only tend to revive questions which 
were now set at rest. At the same time, 


if the magistrates asked for them for their } 


own justification, he should have no objec- 
tion to produce them, together with the 
legal opinion which had been taken, With 
regard to the proper protection of ma- 
chinery, he thought that there was no 
great difficulty in the matter. It all de- 
pended upon the construction put upon the 
word ‘‘ fencing.” If it were supposed 
that the Act required a solid casing round 
the shafts, extending sometimes to a mile 
in length, if the whole measurement were 
taken, it would subject the millowners to 
a ruinous expense ; and by a recent deci- 
sion of Mr. Justice Creswell it had been 
held that the Act was sufficiently complied 
with where it was proved that proper pre- 
cautions, such as a reasonable man ought 
to take against accidents, had been 
adopted. 

Mr. MAGUIRE gave full credit to the 
hon. and gallant Member for the motives 
which actuated him in bringing forward 
this question. His object was not to cri- 
minate these magistrates; but he (Mr. 
Maguire) defied any gentleman to take up 
and read one of the reports of the Inspec- 
tors without feeling extreme horror at the 
contents, and admitting that there were 
most powerful reasons for the executive 
Government putting forth all its strength 
for the protection of the workpeople from 
accidents which must be ever occurring as 
long as the law was not enforced. Mr. 
Hollings, one of the Inspectors of Fac- 
tories, plainly stated that ‘‘no caution or 





ition. There were some persons who were 
very careless of the lives of their work- 
men. For instance, he recollected once 
| going over a mill, and pointing out that 
|the machinery was very dangerous, when 
'the owner said, in a most unfeeling man- 
ner—‘* Oh! there are plenty of other 
people to be got.”” It was necessary that 
some stringent regulations should be adopt- 
ed on this subject, and he hoped that the 
task would be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CHEETHAM believed it would be 
found that the magistrates had conduct- 
ed themselves on the occasion referred 
to with justice and propriety. Exaggerated 
statements had been made as to the num- 
ber of accidents resulting from unfenced 
machinery. No class of employers, in his 
opinion, conducted their business with 
greater regard to the interests of those 
they employed ; but it was a moot question 
whether the fencing of shafts above a cer- 
tain height would have the effect of pre- 
venting accidents, and the evidence given 
before the magistrates tended rather to 
prove that it would, in some cases, only in- 
crease the danger. 

Mr. W. BROWN thought that the pro- 
duction of the correspondence would vindi- 
cate the conduct of the magistrates. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, if the 
present law were bad it ought to be repeal- 
ed, but it ought not to be violated ; and if 
the statement of the Inspector were true, 
that two men in the prime of life had lost 
their lives, within six weeks, in one district 
through the neglect of the owners to obey a 
clear law, some alteration was required. 

Sm G. GREY had not the slightest ob- 
jection to produce the papers, but he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would not 
press the Motion to a division, so as to 
prevent the House going into Committee of 


Supply. 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put and agreed to. 

Main Question again proposed. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS AT VIENNA. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON rose pursuant 
to notice, to ask for explanations from the 
Government relative to the opposition of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to the views of 
their colleague, the late British Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Vienna Conferences, in re- 
ference to the plan proposed by Austria 
to be submitted to Russia for the purpose 
of putting ‘‘an end to Russian prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea,’ as stated in 
the circular addressed by Count Buol to 
the diplomatic agents of Austria, dated Vi- 
enna, May 25. He had made some inquiries 
on Tuesday last relative to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the East, 
and to a certain statement made in a di- 
plomatie circular which had been publish- 
ed in various continental newspapers. He 
was afraid that the course he then took 
did not harmonise with the feelings of the 
House, although it might be technically 
within its rules, considering the subject 
which had just been brought under their 
notice. But if he had committed any 
breach of the rules of decorum, he now 
begged to apologise for having done so, 
and to state that he had no intention in 


any way to disparage the character of the 
late Commander in Chief, or to manifest 
indifference to the Motion under considera- 


tion at the time. The Prime Minister 
then said, that he would not be led into 
a discussion which would rouse the venom 
of the peace party. [Viscount Patmer- 
ston: ‘‘No, I said ‘hostility.’’’"] He 
had, however, never mentioned the peace 
party in his inquiries, which would, per- 
haps, have more appropriately proceeded 
from a member of the war party, as they 
related to the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment during the recent occurrences at 
Vienna, and to matters upon which every 
Member of Parliament, whether he be- 
longed to the war or to the peace party, 
had a right to explanation. The noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord J. 
Russell) had accused him of having mis- 
represented facts; if he had misrepresent- 
ed facts, it was quite fitting that he should 
be set right; he should be the last man in 
the House to make any intentional misre- 
presentation, and he should be happy to 
retract any statements he had made which 
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could be shown to be incorrect. His state- 
ments were founded on the authority of 
public documents which had appeared in 
the newspapeps — authorities, no doubt, 
not so good as actual access to the papers 
in the Foreign Office, but still the only 
ones within his reach. He had to com- 
plain, that during the late debates, when 
the House was invited to come to a most 
important decision as to the future prose- 
cution of the war, they had not been treat- 
ed with the consideration and openness 
they had a right to expect, and that they 
had not been put in possession of all the 
occurrences which had transpired at Vienna, 
or of the real opinions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, which they were entitled to hear, 
in order that they might be guided to a 
wise conclusion. They came to what was 
called an unanimous vote ; but was it clear 
that they would have come to that vote, if 
important facts that had now peeped out indi- 
rectly through public documents from other 
countries had been put into their posses- 
sion—if they had been told, for instance, 
that the British Plenipotentiary at Vienna 
differed from the Prime Minister, and that 
the British Plenipotentiary thought that 
proposals had been made which promised 
an honourable and safe solution of the dis- 
pute between England and Russia? If 
they had been told at the same time that 
this proposition had not been submitted to 
Russia, in consequence of the refusal of 
the noble Lord’s colleagues to take that 
course, would not many Members have 
hesitated before they came to the conclu- 
sion at which they arrived, those facts not 
being before them? At any rate, if that 
were the case—and he had a right to pre- 
sume that it was—they were now entitled 
to a frank and candid avowal of the opin- 
ions of the Members of the Administra- 
tion, of the policy they were pursuing in 
the East, and of the objects they were 
seeking to accomplish by the war. He 
had observed, that since the commence- 
ment of the war, almost every prediction 
to which the Government had lent their 
sanction had been falsified. Whether he 
looked to their alliances, to their military 
operations, or to what had been described 
as their object in the prosecution of the 
war, in almost every case the events had 
been the very reverse of the predictions 
and announcements of the Administration. 
Why, Sebastopol was to fall last year— 
soon after Sir C. Napier arrived in the 
Baltic the First Lord of the Admiralty 


at Vienna. 
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stated, in reply to a question of, whether 
Cronstadt had been taken, that he had not 
yet received official information of that 
fact. Then, with regard to their alliances, 
with what countries were they now asso- 
ciated ? Yet, they had been told that Aus- 
tria was to be their active ally—that Prus- 
sia was to act with them—that Sweden 
was eager to lend her forces for their as- 
sistance. Then, with regard to the avow- 
ed objects of the war, after they had been 
told by the Duke of Newcastle, in a des- 
patch, that no safe and honourable peace 
could be concluded without the fall of Se- 
bastopol, did not a Member of the Govern- 
ment of which the Duke was a Member, 
and also of the Government now in power, 
go to Vienna for the very purpose of making 
peace, without saying a word about the fall 
of Sebastopol, or making that condition a 
sine qud non? What, then, was the object 
of the war? Sometimes it was the fall of 
Sebastopol, sometimes it was merely the 
obtainment from the Government of Russia 
of a stipulation, written on a piece of paper, 
which every Member of the House thought 
would not be worth a straw as a security, 
but could only be intended to humiliate 
and insult the enemy with whom they were 
contending. Not one of the extravagant 
expectations that the Government had 
sanctioned had been realised. They had 
even sanctioned the folly which had been 
talked about a war for liberty, for the re- 
storation of Poland, and the independence 
of Hungary. All these visions had eva- 
porated, and the House was left more in 
doubt than ever as to what was the object 
of the war, and the nature of the policy 
the Government were pursuing; and he 
felt, seeing the blood they were lavishingly 
expending, and the treasure they were 
wasting, that he was but discharging one 
of his first duties as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, by incessantly asking the Govern- 
ment what were the advantages they pro- 
posed to confer on the people of this coun- 
try in consideration of the enormous sacri- 
fices which they called upon the people to 
make. Zhe Times newspaper said, that 
the object of the war was so clear that a 
labouring man could define it. But if that 
were so, he (Mr. Gibson) must have been 
entirely out of the way, for although he 
had been always anxious to obtain infor- 
mation on the subject, he had been unable 
to arrive at the object of the war. If a 
labouring man were to ask him what was 
the object of the war, and for what purpose 
he had been called upon to make the sa- 
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crifices he was now making—to deny his 
children education, to curtail the comforts 
of his humble home—the only answer he 
could make would be, that the British Go- 
vernment were endeavouring to attach the 
Ottoman empire more completely to the 
equilibrium of Europe, and to put an end 
to the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea; and that it was worth his 
while as a labouring man to make what 
sacrifices we could to assist in accomplish- 
ing those objects. He believed that the 
Government had never told the country 
what their real object was in the prosecu- 
tion of this war. They were drifted into 
it, and they kept drifting on. If ever they 
had a divided Government in connection 
with the carrying on of this war, it was 
his conscientious belief that they had a 
divided Government now; and, if success 
depended on having a clear and united 
opinion in the Government in such a mat- 
ter as that of carrying on a great war, he 
saw sufficient division of opinion in the 
present Government to make success ex- 
tremely problematical. The foundation of 
his opinion that there was this division in 
the Cabinet, he took from the despatch 
addressed by Count Buol to the different 
German Powers after the twelfth con- 
ference at Vienna. It would be in the 
recollection of the House, that after the 
twelfth conference, not the conference 
which finally concluded the negotiations, 
but that at which the negotiations were 
broken off—Count Buol stated, without 
any opposing remark from either of the 
Plenipotentiaries present, that although 
the propositions made by Russia might 
not be the most desirable mode of settling _ 
the question in dispute, and might not 
satisfy the third basis of the negotiations, 
still he thought the proposition contained 
the elements of a solution, and, that in 
his opinion, it was especially the duty of 
Austria to endeavour to find out a plan 
of approaching Russia’s proposal which 
should satisfy the third point, and thus 
enable peace to be re-established between 
the belligerents on the basis of the Four 
Points. Count Buol said— 


at Vienna. 


«‘ Tf, since the outbreak of hostilities, there was 
any one moment when more than at another, the 
restoration of peace might be considered probable, 
it was the moment when Lord John Russell and 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys left our capital. The con- 
ference, it is true, had only led to the rejection of 
the propositions made by the belligerent Powers, 
but upon both sides it appeared to be admitted 
that those propositions offered the elements of 
peace ; and we were not only able to declare with- 
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out opposition that we believed ourselves especially 
called to occupy ourselves in seeking out the means 
of an approximation, but we also put forward a 
draught of an ultimatum which was to be sent to 
St. Petersburg, and which we considered not in- 
admissible by Russia, since an immediate limita- 
tion of Russia’s sovereign rights in the Black Sea 
was avoided, but which at the same time seemed 
so completely to satisfy the object of the third 
stipulation, and put an end to Russian prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea, that the beforenamed 
Ministers of France and England, in confidential 
interviews, showed th lves decidedly inclined 
towards our proposal, and undertook to recom- 
mend the name to their Governments with all 
their influence. This plan of an ultimatum, the 
rejection of which by Russia we declared ourselves 
ready to make a casus belli, consisted of two dis- 
tinct propositions, of which the Russian Govern- 
ment was to take its choice.” 


He need not go through the details of the 
propositions. They were much of the same 
kind as had been laid before the House. 
The circular proceeded thus :— 


“ Lord J. Russell, before leaving Vienna, was 
made acquainted by verbal communication with 
these proposals. The French Minister, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, who left Vienna some days later, re- 
ceived a written copy of our plan, and undertook 
to submit it to the examination of his Sovereign 
and also to bring it before the British Govern- 
ment. It is unnecessary to speak here of the re- 





gret with which, very soon after, we received in- 
telligence, not of the hoped-for acceptance of Eug- 


land and France, but, instead, the opposition of 
the English Ministers to the views of their col- 
league, and of the resolution of the Emperor Na- 
poleon to relinquish the services of the Minister 
who had just won the admiration and the confi- 
dence of the Austrian Court.” 


If this document contained a correct ac- 
count of what occurred, it would seem that 
at the very moment when the Government 
were asking Parliament for means to carry 
on the war with vigour, the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London believed 
that the war was not a matter of neces- 
sity, but that the means of solution were 
in his hands, and that it was only for him 
to submit the proposal which had been 
made by Austria to his Government, and 
thereby enable the belligerents to arrive at 
an honourable and satisfactory termination 
of the contest. Was not this a question, 
then, sufficiently grave to claim the attention 
of Parliament? Were they prepared to say 
that there was any man who wished this 
war to be carried on one instant longer 
than necessity required, however anxious 
he might have been in the first instance to 
take up arms? It appeared to him that 
the noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London went to Vienna with the bond fide 
intention of making an honourable peace. 
He (Mr. Gibson) approved entirely of the 


Mr, M. Gibson 
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declaration made by that noble Lord—it 
was a declaration of a Statesman, and one 
which it was worthy of an English Minister 
to make—when he said that the only terms 
of peace which were desirable were those 
that were consistent at once with the ho- 
nour of Russia and sufficient for the secu- 
rity of Europe. In that spirit it appeared 
to him the noble Lord was prepared to act; 
but his instructions, as he said, were ex- 
hausted. His colleagues appeared to have 
entertained different views. They seemed 
to desire to avoid even the chance of 
making peace at Vienna, and of preventing 
the noble Lord from accomplishing what 
he (Mr. Gibson) believed the noble Lord 
earnestly desired to accomplish—the put- 
ting an end to these unfortunate hostilities, 
It was known that M. Dronyn de Lhuys 
thought it impossible for him any longer 
to hold the office which he had hitherto 
held in the French Government after the 
opinions he had expressed at Vienna, and 
which opinions were precisely similar to 
those which had also been expressed by 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London. Therefore was it that he (Mr. 
Gibson) asked how could that noble Lord 
reconcile his retention of office in the pre- 
sent Government if he still retained the 
opinions he expressed at Vienna? If, in- 
deed, the noble Lord had changed those 
opinions, and if he no longer thought that 
the terms proposed by Austria ought to be 
submitted to the consideration of the Bri- 
tish Government, let him frankly avow that 
change of opinion; and if the noble Lord 
did so he (Mr. Gibson) would not have one 
word more to say on the subject. But he 
could not sit silent while he saw the noble 
Lord attached to a Government which was 
pledged to the carrying on of a war to the 
very indefinite extent of crippling Russia, 
while he had the consciousness that the 
noble Lord must believe that the war had 
been carried on beyond the necessity of the 
case, and therefore at a wanton sacrifice of 
the blood and treasure of this country. 
They had been led to believe that some 
difficulties had arisen in connection with 
this last proposal at Vienna with our ally. 
Was it so? Was it or not the fact that 
the Emperor of the French, wishing to 
act in strict accordance with this country, 
announced to his Minister that, if the Bri- 
tish Government would agree to the pro- 
position of Austria being submitted to Rus- 
sia as an ultimatum, he was willing to ae- 
quiesee? That had been asserted in the 
presence of the British Minister, and it had 


at Vienna. 
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not been contradicted, It was stated by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding, and 
also by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle. The right hon, Gentleman 
said, the Emperor of the French was not 
unwilling to accept this proposal; he pro- 
posed to the English Government that it 
should be accepted ; and that its rejection 
took place in consequence of the influence 
of the English Government being exerted 
against it, and that consequently, M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, who thought it accept- 
able, had retired from the Council of the 
Emperor. If these assertions were incor- 
rect, it was high time that the Government 
should put the country straight, for ru- 
mours and statements of this kind made 
in newspapers must be pernicious if not 
founded on fact. With regard to the 
sneers directed against the zeal of Aus- 
tria, in her alliance with this country, 
he confessed that he was no admirer of 
Austrian institutions; but he believed that 
the feeling entertained with respect to 
Austria having been treacherous, and of 
having failed to fulfil her engagements 
with this country, had chiefly arisen from 
our having entertained extravagant expec- 
tations of what Austria was prepared to 
undertake—expectations which the Govern- 
ment of England ought to have known 
were not sufficiently well founded. He 
had referred to all the documents and 
to all the treaties to which Austria had 
been in any way a party, and he did not 
find in any of them a single paragraph to 
sustain such expectations. There was not 
a word throughout the protocols or the 
treaties which pledged Austria to do any- 
thing which she had failed todo. He at- 
tributed, therefore, this expression of dis- 
appointment to that habit which England 
seemed to have of supposing that other 
countries were equally ready to draw the 
sword in questions in which they were not 
concerned as she herself was, and that 
Austria and Prussia, and those various 
countries with which they were allied, 
must of necessity see this war in the same 
point of view as it was seen by Great Bri- 
tain, The Austrian Government by the 
treaty of December, 1854, pledged itself 
to endeavour to make peace by reason- 
able negotiations. He contended that 
Austria had fulfilled that engagement. 
What were the terms of the treaty be- 
tween Austria, England, and France ? 
They were these— 

“Tier Majesty the Queen of the United King- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland, His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, and his Majesty the 
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Emperor of the French, being animated with 
the desire of terminating the present war at the 
earliest possible moment, by the re-establishment 
of a general peace on solid bases, affording to the 
whole of Europe every guarantee against the re- 
turn of the complications which have so unhap- 
pily disturbed its repose. . .... The 
High Contracting Parties refer to the decla- 
rations contained in the Protocols of the 9th of 
April and the 23rd of May of the present year, 
and in the Notes exchanged on the 8th of August 
last.” 


The allusion to these papers was merely a 
reference to the Four Points as bases of 
negotiation; and it appeared to him that 
the only engagement Austria entered into 
was to endeavour to assist England and 
France in negotiating a peace and submit- 
ting proposals which, in its opinion, would 
be considered reasonable by the Emperor 
of Russia, with the view of settling the 
dispute ; and in ease of the failure of these 
negotiations, all that Austria bound herself 
to do was to ‘‘deliberate without delay 
upon effectual means for obtaining the ob- 
ject of their alliance.” In this case he 
thought the most effectual means of ob- 
taining the object of that alliance was to 
submit to Russia the proposition which 
Austria had drawn up, and which were 
approved by the Plenipotentiaries sent to 
Vienna by the various Powers. _ What 
possible fault, then, could be found with 
Austria? She submitted a plan which 
was approved by the Plenipotentiaries; 
but the Plenipotentiaries were thrown over 
by the respective Governments, who then 
turned round upon Austria because she did 
not draw the sword, and complained that 
she had broken her engagement. He was 
afraid that, before this war terminated, 
there would be charges of treachery in 
other quarters. He did not believe they 
were going to uphold the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman empire; he 
believed in different views, and he cau- 
tioned the Prime Minister that a day of 
retribution would come. If the expedition 
to the Crimea should end in signal disaster, 
the Government might endeavour—as Go- 
vernments had done on former occasions — 
to throw the blame upon their generals 
and admirals, but in the end the respon- 
sibility would be fixed upon the executive 
Government. They, and they alone, were 
responsible for that expedition which they 
had undertaken, contrary to the advice of 
their best generals and admirals; they 
had sacrificed the flower of the British 
army; they had sacrificed millions of the 
public treasure; they had concealed from 
Parliament material facts which transpired 
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at the Conferences of Vienna, and which | 
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| particular day, that he had no official in- 
it was necessary Parliament should know | telligence of the fact. How the right 
for the guidance of their opinion; and he hon. Gentleman could rest his belief on 
must say the whole course they were pur-/| such a basis—how a simple statement of 
suing seemed to him calculated to inspire that kind could warrant him in supposing 
want of confidence in the Administration, | that we entertained such expectations as 
and led him to the conclusion that they he attributes to us, is certainly beyond my 
were destined to bring great disasters upon comprehension. The right hon. Gentle- 
the country, and his belief was that the | man went on to say, that we proposed the 
country would visit these disasters upon restoration of Poland and the independence 
their heads. | of Hungary as two of the objects of the war. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I am very | Asif we had ever promised or held out hopes 
glad the right hon. Gentleman has brought of the restoration of Poland—as if we had 
forward his imputations upon the conduct | not always considered, in conformity with 
of the Government at a time when those | the declaration of my noble Friend the First 
imputations can be conveniently answered. | Lord of the Treasury, that, if that resto- 
I certainly was surprised when, the other ration be accomplished at all, it will be 
day, upon an occasion which I should have accomplished by Austria. Being on terms 
thought would have induced the right hon. | of intimacy with many Poles, when they 
Gentleman to refrain from bringing before | have spoken to me on this:subject I have 
the House any question that could occasion uniformly told them, ‘‘ If Austria will take 
controversy, he introduced a topic of this | your part, and should consider the restora- 
nature and made serious personal charges tion of Poland attainable, you may then 
against the Government. Were it not for | entertain some hopes of accomplishing such 
the remark of Mr. Grattan, that persons a result; but do not imagine that England 
very often made observations ‘‘ tempted by | and France will alone undertake to accom- 
the éxtreme impropriety of the occasion,”’ | plish it.”” I stated recently to a Polish 


I should hardly have thought the right nobleman, of whose friendship any one 
hon. Gentleman would have taken such an may be proud, that I had no conception 
opportunity. As, however, the right hon. that England and France would attempt 


Gentleman has brought forward the sub- | the restoration of Poland, and that, if they 
ject now upon going into Committee of did not attempt it, I thought it would be 
Supply, I cannot but own that he is fully | the greatest crime to encourage expecta- 
entitled to explanation, and that the cor- tions which must be disappointed. Then 
respondence which has taken place with | with regard to the independence of Hun- 
the Austrian Government on this great gary, I must say that it would have been 
question fitly deserves, and should obtain | most preposterous if, negotiating with Aus- 
the attention of Parliament. Before I en-|tria, seeking the alliance of Austria, and 
ter into this question, I must refer to the | entering into conferences with Austria— 
right hon. Gentleman’s affirmation, that | we had said that one of the objects of this 
we have been disappointed in all our pre-| war was to effect the independence of 
dictions, and that the objects of the war Hungary. No such object has ever been 
are such as he has been pleased to de-| put forward by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
scribe. Now, so far from being disap-|ment. The right hon. Gentleman says he 
pointed as to the events of the war, I| should find great difficulty in explaining 
will say that, although the siege of Se- | to a labouring man the objects of the war; 
bastopol has not hitherto been attended | but it fortunately happens—for I have no 


with the success we promised ourselves, 
yet that the repulse of Russia at the 
siege of Silistria, the evacuation of the 
Danubian provinces, and the consent of 


Russia to abandon entirely and for ever all | 


those special treaties which gave her the 
pretence for interfering with Turkey—all 
these circumstances are successes far beyond 
those which we had hoped to accomplish in 
so short a time. 
Gentleman says, we believed that Cron- 
stadt would fall immediately, and he founds 
this assertion upon a statement made by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, on a 


Mr. M, Gibson 


But then the right hon. | 


doubt the right hon. Gentleman is incor- 
rect in his statement—that the labouring 
men, the artisans, the country have 
throughout had a very clear conception 
of what the objects of the war are. They 
know that the war was entered into to 
prevent the further aggrandizement of 
| Russia; they know that to protect the 
| territory and to maintain the independence 
of Turkey, were the objects which the 
allied Powers proposed to themselves to 
attain. The objects are so easily under- 
| stood, that the mass of the people have 
‘never deceived themselves in reference to 
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them ; and, as to the accomplishment of 
those objects I must confess that, before 
we entered into war, since we entered into 
war, and up to-the present time, I have 
always thought it an object of very great 
difficulty, and only to be attained by great 
efforts. I have thought so because, as 
every one may conceive, Russia is enor- 
mously powerful, her population is ani- 
mated and strengthened by repeated suc- 
cesses, and for centuries past she has by 
treaties been continually adding something 
to her power. Turkey, on the contrary, 
is a Power which has of late years been 
crippled and weakened—so much so, in- 
deed, that when the war began the armed 
force of Turkey was not one-tenth of that 
which Russia possesses. Added to this 
was an additional source of difficulty— 
namely, that some 10,000,000 of the 
subjects of Turkey were of the religious 
faith of the Emperor of Russia, and had 
been taught assiduously to look to the 
Emperor of Russia for protection. It has 
always appeared to me that the task upon 
which we entered was a most difficult one. 
I do not think it will take long to show in 
what respect it was difficult, and I think I 
can mention some difficulties which both in 
war and in peace must attend the attain- 
ment of the object which we have in view. 
Some persons of high military authority 
thought at the beginning of the war that it 
would be quite sufficient, and that it would 
be the most effective means of defence for 
Turkey, if lines were drawn from the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Marmora, some- 
what resembling the famous lines of 
Torres Vedras, and that the French and 
English armies should be entrenched 
within these lines. But the circumstances 
were totally different. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was enabled to defend the lines of | 
Torres Vedras because the population of 
Portugal were generally opposed to the 
invasion, and the longer the invaders stayed 
in the country the weaker their army be- 
came, and the less able to obtain supplies. 
But if Russia had crossed the Balkan and 
had arrived within twenty miles of Con- | 
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cipalities are inhabited by Christians, and 
it has been said, naturally enough, ‘‘ Make 
a Christian State there, and thereby esta- 
blish a barrier against Russia.”” But the 
Russian interest is strong in t!: se pro- 
vinces, and there are so many pe + who 
are bound to Russia by the strongest ‘ies, 
that to attempt to make an independent 
State there would only have been to 
strengthen Russia, and to enable her to 
pursue her projects with greater security. 
If, on the other hand, you gave to Turkey 
all she used to have, and admitted the 
Turkish army into the Principalities, you 
would at once destroy their independence. 
Considering these things and many other 
questions of a similar nature, it has always 
appeared to me that the end of this war 
must be not merely a treaty between the 
belligerents on one side—namely, France, 
Great Britain, and Turkey—and Russia on 
the other, but that there must be a general 
treaty in which the Powers of Europe 
could take part, and in which each should 
give a fair security for the maintenance of 
the integrity and independence of Turkey. 
Having taken that view, it is obvious that 
I must consider the co-operation of Austria 
as being of the highest value. That the 
co-operation of Austria would be of the 
greatest value during war, no one will 
deny. if at the present moment the 
Austrian army were advancing into Bes- 
sarabia, it is clear that some 40,000 or 
50,000 Russian troops would be unable to 
march into the Crimea; if it were ope- 
rating on the side of Galicia, that again 
would prevent the Russian force from 
being sent from Poland to the seat of war. 
And, Sir, in the arrangements to be made 
with regard to peace, I believe that the 
alliance and co-operation of Austria would 
be, to say the least, as effective as it is 
necessary. The pathway by which Ruf- 
sia could send her land armies to the 
attack of Turkey is across the Danube, by 
the side of the Austrian provinces, and 
through the Balkan. That is the way in 
which, on more than one occasion, she has 
attempted to invade Turkey, and it is the 





stantinople, she would have had the means | road by which, on the last occasion, having 
of raising an insurrection throughout the | crossed the Balkan, the Russian army 
Christian population of the Turkish pro-| reached Adrianople. But if Austria un- 
vinces, and she would have been strength- | dertook, in alliance with France and Great 
ened every day and every week in her | Britain, to prevent any such aggression, 
attempt to destroy the independence of | and to oppose it by the force of arms, and 
Turkey. And now let us see what were if France and Great Britain on their side, 
the difficulties that would have occurred | had sufficient means of opposing a naval 
in atime of peace. We have had some | aggression, we should then, to use the 
discussions on former occasions with re-| language of Mr. Fox, which was quoted 
spect to the Principalities. Those Prin-’ he other night by the hon, Gentleman the 
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Member for the West Riding, ‘ make it 
the interest of Russia to maintain peace.” 
I quite agree with the opinion expressed 
in the extract read by the hon. Gentleman 
from Mr. Fox, that the best security 
against aggression is the interest of a 
Power to maintain peace. [Mr. Coppen, 
—‘** The only security.”’]| The hon. Gen- 
tleman says, ‘ the only security,’’ but that 
is a phrase liable to some qualification, 
because Mr. Fox would not have said, nor 
will the hon, Member say, that in a treaty 
of peace you are to disregard all material 
guarantees. But to go on with my argu- 
ment. I have always considered that be- 
sides the immediate arrangements, what- 
ever they may be, for the security of Tur- 
key, in order to have a durable peace, we 
ought to have Austria and Prussia and the 
States of Germany parties to a general 
alliance, by which Turkey would be se- 
cured from aggression. 

Sir, having stated these general views, 
I now come to the mission with which I 
was charged to Vienna. It appeared to 
me—and I remember that I expressed 
that opinion very strongly to Lord Cowley, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris—that 
I should be able to ascertain what it was 
that Austria and Prussia were ready to 
agree to, and that I thought also I should 
be able to ascertain what Russia would 
concede for the sake of peace ; but at the 
same time, I stated that I thought that, 
whatever might be the effect of the nego- 
tiations, it would not be possible to come to 
any decision at Vienna, but that it must 
be left to the Governments of France and 
Great Britain to decide ultimately whether 
there were any terms which they could 
assent to as terms on which to conclude a 
safe and honourable peace. Upon my ar- 
rival at Vienna there were, of course, two 
Kinds of negotiations to be entered into. 
There was the negotiation which was to 
be conducted in conference, and in con- 
ference only, between the three belligerent 
Powers and Austria, who had signed the 
treaty of the 2nd of December, and Russia. 
That was one part of the business upon 
which we were to enter. But the other, 
and perhaps the more important part, was 
to ascertain by repeated interviews and dis- 
cussions the views of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and to endeavour either to procure 
her assistance in concluding peace, or to 
arrange fair terms with her, upon which 
she would make an ultimatum as against 
Russia. I find that a very few days after 
my arrival at Vienna—so early as the 7th 
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of March—I discussed with Count Buol, 
as well as with the French Minister then 
resident there—Baren Bourqueney, and 
the English envoy, the various stipulations 
which came under the denomination of the 
Four Points. Upon the mention of the 
third point, we, the French and English 
Plenipotentiaries declared, that it appeared 
to us that the best solution of that point 
was to obtain from Russia a limitation of 
her fleet in the Black Sea. We stated, 
that if that limitation were agreed to, the 
general rule of the Treaty of 1841 — 
namely, the closing of the Straits—might 
be maintained. We stated, that it would 
then be possible to withdraw our armies 
and fleets from the Black Sea, because 
there would no longer exist the preponder- 
ance of Russia—there would no longer 
exist a standing menace to “'urkey. Count 
Buol so far agreed that he said, ‘ Un- 
doubtedly that is the best solution of the 
third point. Undoubtedly the best security 
you can have is the limitation of the Rus- 
sian fleet. But,’’ he added, ‘‘ there is an- 
other solution, and that would be, instead 
of weakening Russia, to strengthen Tur- 
key. It is the opinion of the Austrian Go- 
vernment that the third point may be car- 
ried into effect either in one mode or the 
other. The proposal you make is undoubt- 
edly the best; we should be very glad to 
see it assented to by Russia; in the con- 
ference we shall give it every support ; but 
we will not say that we do not reserve to 
ourselves the power of proposing the other 
mode—namely, instead of a limitation of 
Russian force, to have a counterpoise on 
the part of the allies.” So far, Sir—and, 
indeed, I would say not only so far, but 
throughout—I have no complaint to make, 
as the right hon. Gentleman supposes the 
Government to make, of treachery against 
Austria. Her conduct I find fault with— 
perhaps, very great fault in some respects 
—but I think there has been no treachery 
and no bad faith in the matter. I think 
Austria was entitled to say, as a Power 
which had not gone to war, as a Power 
which was at peace with Russia, ‘‘ We will 
endeavour to seek for the solution of these 
difficulties by the attainment of all the 
Four Points which we consider necessary 
for peace ; but we do not bind ourselves 
to one particular mode of obtaining one of 
those points. We think ourselves at liberty 
to propose another mode, and if that other 
shall be found sufficient, we will not rely 
solely upon the one which you propound.” 
I could not but say that I thought the Aus- 
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trian Government were wrong in their sup- 
position that the second mode of solution 
was as good as the first. I stated objec- 
tions, and I stated them over and over again 
at repeated interviews with Count Buol— 
objections which are obvious enough—to 
the propositions he made. One objection 
is, that Great Britain and France might 
not always be disposed to go to the con- 
siderable expense which would be neces- 
sary in order to maintain a fleet in the 
Black Sea which could be at all reckoned 
as a counterpoise to the Russian fleet. 
Another objection is, that it would ob- 
viously be placing Turkey, as it were, 
under the immediate protection of those 
two Powers, and would thereby, in some 
respects, weaken her position. Buta third 
objection—which I still think a very strong 
one—is, that three or four fleets—the 
fleets of Turkey, assisted by those of 
France, England, and Austria on the one 
side, and the fleet of Russia on the other 
—would have all the appearance of a com- 
petition for preponderance, and would 
thereby weaken the general feeling in 
the solidity and duration of peace. Well, 
discussions went on, as the House has seen 
by the papers which have been laid before 
Parliament. The Austrian Government, 
through Count Buol and Baron Prokesch, 
its representatives at the conference, sup- 
ported with great force of argument the 
propositions which were made for limita- 
tion, or else for making the Black Sea en- 
tirely a commercial sea. I should say, 
however, with respect to this last proposi- 
tion, that it was not cordially adopted by 
the Austrian Government, but they did 
cordially adopt the proposal and support 
the arguments in favour of limitation, 
which I was ordered by my instructions to 
put forward. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) having read several extracts 
from Count Buol’s circular, strangely 
enough said, he would not read the par- 
ticular propositions which Austria made, 
but he left it to the House to believe or 
to infer that those propositions were the 
same which were made by Russia. Now, 
I think a very few minutes would suffice 
to show that, whether they were satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, whether they 
were adequate or inadequate, they were 
totally different from those of Russia. 
The proposal of Russia at the time when I 
was at Vienna was, that the fleets of all 
the Powers—their armed vessels—should 
have liberty to pass through the Straits. 
The proposition they made after I left 
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Vienna was, that the closing of the Straits 
should be maintained as a principle, and 
that Turkey should have the power of 
calling on her allies when she pleased to 
send their fleets there. Now, the Austrian 
proposition does not at all resemble these 
two, upon which I shall not argue, for they 
have been discussed in the House upon 
former occasions, and the House, by a 
very great majority, were of opinion that 
they were inadequate. The Austrian pro- 
posal was founded upon that which Count 
Buol had made to us when we first had an 
interview with him. He proposed, in the 
first place, that the rule of 1841 should be 
maintained, but that it should be main- 
tained with exceptions in favour of the 
allies, and with no exceptions in favour of 
Russia. Thus, according to that principle 
—which I certainly very much doubt whe- 
ther Russia was at that time prepared to 
adopt—there would have been the power 
on certain occasions of sending armed ves- 
sels — ships of the line — belonging to 
France, Great Britain, and Austria into 
the Black Sea; while there would have 
been no power on the part of Russia of 
sending her vessels either from the Black 
Sea into the Mediterranean, or of sending 
vessels from the Baltic into the Mediter- 
ranean, and from the Mediterranean into 
the Black Sea. The passage, in short, 
would have been entirely closed to Russia ; 
and would not be closed to Powers which 
had not establishments in the Black Sea. 
The particular mode in which the proposal 
was to be carried into effect was this. (I 
do not conceive it is a proposition on the 
part of Austria to be considered by her 
allies, and of course the details were not 
finally settled.) What she proposed was 
that, supposing—which seems to have 
been ascertained by Admiral Lyons—that 
Russia had six sail of the line in the Black 
Sea, while she had that number and no 
more, England, Franee, and Austria 
should each maintain two frigates in the 
Black Sea, and have power to renew them 
from time to time. If Russia should in- 
crease her force — for instance, if she 
should augment her fleet from six to 
eight sail of the line — then half the 
number maintained by Russia might be 
maintained by the three allied Powers, so 
that, while Turkey would have eight sail 
of the line as an equivalent to the eight of 
Russia, England would have four, and 
France four at the same time. It was 
proposed, in the same way, that if Russia 
should continue to augment her foree—for 
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instance, if she had twelve sail of the line 
—each of the maritime Powers should have 
six, while Austria would, of course, have 
her own naval force, and thus we should 
maintain a counterpoise in regard to Russia. 
But, in addition to this, Count Buol was 
ready, as I was told verbally on the day 
before I left Vienna, to agree to the treaty 
which he mentions in this circular between 
Austria, Great Britain, and France, by 
which they should agree to give a guaran- 
tee for the independence and integrity of 
Turkey. That was a point on which I had 
laboured during the time I was at Vienna. 
When I first saw Count Buol, I told him 
my general opinion with regard to the limi- 
tation of the fleet according to my instruc- 
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1828 and 1829, would have been obtained 
by the general treaty, and by the conscious- 
ness that Russia would have, that no sooner 
did she attempt to do that which she has 
done within the last two years, and occupy 
the provinces of Turkey, than such a step 
would be equivalent to a declaration of war 
against all the great powers of Europe. In 
this manner I certainly thought that while 
the Austrian plan of counterpoise was in- 
ferior to the plan of limitation that we pro- 
posed, yet that it might be a mode of con- 
cluding the war with honour to the allied 
Powers, and that it would give—I will not 
say a certainty—but a very fair prospect of 
the duration of peace. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) asks me whether 


tions ; but I said I thought that, before the 
whole of these transactions were closed, it 
would be very desirable to have security 
for the future by an alliance between the.| one side, to secure Austria to us in the 
three Powers. Count Buol was of opinion | war, or, on the other, to obtain a peace 
that it would be better to have an article! which, although it might be unpopular, 
in the general treaty making Russia a | would have been a peace that would have 
party to that guarantee. I was of a dif- | afforded security for the future. I should 


I have changed that opinion. Sir, I have 
not changed that opinion. I think that 
those terms were calculated either, on the 





ferent opinion ; but Count Buol maintained say, that in making these propositions, the 
his opinion, as I maintain mine. The day | Austrian Government declared that they 
before I left Vienna I was informed that | were ready to make them an ultimatum— 
Count Buol had come to the opinion that | that is to say, they were ready to send this 
he has suggested here in his circular, that | alternative to St. Petersburg—either that 


it was desirable that the three Powers | Russia should consent to that plan of coun- 
should enter into a united treaty of defence | terpoise that I have described, or that she 
of Turkey, securing her independence and | should consent to limit her naval forces in 
integrity. It was, of course, understood 'the Black Sea to the number of ships ex- 
that Russia might be a party to that isting at the time that these propositions 
treaty, and that thereby greater security | were accepted. Itwas supposed that Russia 
would be obtained for the observance of | had no more than six sail of the line left, and 
that treaty. Omitting several details of | that she would consent to a condition made 
more or less importance, it appeared to | with Turkey, but inserted in a treaty made 
me that these two propositions did contain | with all the Powers, that she would not in- 
a security for Turkey for the future. It crease her naval foree beyond that num- 
appeared to me, if we had made this ber. I have already stated that the Rus- 
arrangement with respect to the admis- sian Minister would not consent to the 
sion of ships of war in the Black Sea, | limitation, and that this plan was at once 
that Russia, so far from increasing her| refused. With respect to the other the 
fleet to its size before the commencement assent of Russia was more doubtful, but 
of the war, would abstain from maintain-| it was thought that Russia might have 
ing more than six ships of the line, re-| agreed to that proposition. If Russia re- 
placing them, if she thought proper, by | fused both propositions the Austrian Mi- 
larger and stronger vessels, but not at- | nister was to have orders to leave St. 
tempting to have a large fleet in the Black | Petersburg in eight hours, the military 
Sea ; for nothing could so tend to diminish | convention with France and Great Britain 
the opinion of the power of Russia in the was to be signed, and the Austrian army 


East as the observation that other fleets, 
especially those of France and Great Bri- 
tain, were present in the Black Sea as a 
check and a counterpoise to her fleet. On 
the other hand, the security on the land 
side against the advances of Russia by 
armies similar to those which advanced in 
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| was to be concentrated and placed in such 
a position that it could commence the war 
at any moment. The Austrian Govern- 
ment did not promise that an immediate 
declaration of war should be made, but it 
declared that it would regard the rejec- 
tion of its proposition as a casus belli. 
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The Austrian Minister said that it would 
bring on war, and considering the charac- 
ter of the Austrian Government, I have 
no doubt that unless Russia had yielded 
at the last moment it would have led to a 
war between Austria and Russia. Well, 
Sir, I have stated that there may be some- 
thing in my own recollection of what took 
place which differs from that of Count 
Buol ; but I have no doubt that the state- 
ment of Count Buol is in the main an ac- 
curate account of what I did at Vienna. 
I said that I had no instructions that would 
enable me to agree to such terms, and 
that the instructions I had would lead 
me to suppose that such terms would not 
be accepted; but I said that my own 
opinion was that they might be accepted ; 
and I said to Count Buol that I could 
assure him, and that he could convey that 
assurance to the Emperor of Austria, that 
I would lay the case before the Cabinet 
of this country, and that I would use my 
best endeavours to put these propositions 
in such a light that he might hope for 
their adoption. That promise, Sir, I cer- 
tainly performed. I stated to my Govern- 
ment every detail of the propositions of 
which I was the bearer. I said that I 
had not the written propositions, but that, 
if they should be considered fit to form a 
basis for agreement, I had no doubt the 
Austrian Minister at this Court would 
furnish all the details of the articles to be 
proposed. I must say that the proposi- 
tion was deliberately considered by the 
Cabinet. Everything that I stated had, 
I must say, due weight, and was fairly 
placed in opposition to the disadvantages 
of such a peace. The Government came 
to the conclusion that the peace proposed 
would not be a safe peace, and that they 
could not recommend its adoption. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that he has 
heard from my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) that 
the French Government were disposed to 
accept these terms, but that they had been 
induced by the rejection of them by this 
Government to refuse to accept them. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys rendered a report to 
the Emperor of the French, stating the 
advantage of the terms to be such as I 
have described ; but the Emperor would 
not accept his advice, and, before he could 
have known the decision of the English 
Government, he determined to change his 
Minister and to reject the proposal of Aus- 
tria, as not affording a sufficient founda- 
tion for peace. The two Governments 
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therefore came to the decision that the 
proposal of Austria should be rejected. I 
am not going to enter into the case of 
Austria, and how far it was a good case 
or not. I have stated the case as fairly 
as I can, and the House can judge for it- 
self. The Austrian Government then de- 
clared that they were ready to carry into 
effect the Four Points, but that they did 
not think the third point admitted of only 
one solution, and that the two Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain had 
sufficient security on this point :—that 
they were ready to make a proposal to 
Russia, but that since that proposal had 
been rejected by the allied Governments 
they no longer considered themselves 
bound to propose it, but that in that case 
they considered that they were no longer 
bound by the treaty of the 2nd of Decem- 
ber to go to war with Russia. I believe 
that in strictness those terms do admit the 
construction that they are bound to go to 
war with Russia. But the House will re- 
member that, when that treaty was first 
mentioned in this House, I rather op- 
posed the general view that Austria was 
bound at once to go to war with Russia 
upon that treaty, and I said she was bound 
only to take steps to carry into effect the 
Four Points. I think the two Govern- 
ments may call upon Austria to perform 
her engagements ; but I think that, even 
if it is not a good case, and even if it is 
not a sufficient case, for Austria, at least 
there is much to be said in favour of the 
propositions which the Austrian Ministers 
declared they were ready to make as an 
ultimatum. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
asked a question, undoubtedly personal to 
myself, but which he is fairly entitled to 
ask, and which I consider I am bound to 
answer. The right hon. Gentleman asks 
how, having had those opinions, if I had 
not changed them—if I had not taken a 
totally altered view—how could I remain 
in office in the present administration? I 
think in the first place that if I had left 
office upon the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government, which I have mentioned, I 
should not have been acting consistently 
with that I have repeatedly declared to 
be the main guide of my conduct. In the 
last resort, when it came to that great 
question of whether the proposal before 
us should be received or not, it was for 
the two Governments, and not for a Pleni- 
potentiary, to decide. And if not for a 
Plenipotentiary, neither was it for me to 
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decide, as having been employed in those | the councils of the Sovereign it was my 
negotiations and as having been a Member | noble Friend who is now First Lord of the 
of the Cabinet. But I must say that, if [| Treasury ; and yet, no sooner had that 
had thought that, having held that opin-| appointment taken place, and, as far as I 
ion, and being overruled upon a question| can see, with no other reason than that 
of such great importance, it was my duty | he held a place of authority in Her Ma- 
to tender my resignation to Her Majesty, | jesty’s Councils, he became subject to the 
I consider the circumstances of the time | most violent attacks, and a very general 
would have forbidden my doing so. I/| endeavour was made to run down his 
must now refer to that which has taken! administration and to drive him from 
place since the commencement of this| power. This was not the effect of the 
session, and which I think must impress | extreme violence of parties ; far from it— 
every man who takes part in public affairs | it would be wrong if I accused the great 
with very grave reflections, There have | body of the Opposition of such conduct ; 
been several changes since the commence- | but it did show the tendency of the public 
ment of the Session. I myself resigned | mind—a tendency much to be feared—to 
my office at the commencement of this | run down all authority, to distrust all per- 
Session upon the ground that I could|;sons who might be the depositaries of 
not resist the appointment of a com-| power, and to give way to a restless desire 
mittee of inquiry into the state of the|for something different without exaetly 
army in the Crimea. A vote of this| knowing what. Now, Sir, I did conceive 
House induced Lord Aberdeen and his | that in that state of the public mind, what- 
colleagues generally to resign their offices | ever might be my sentiments as toa great 
a few days afterwards. Lord Derby was | question—and a very great question it 
called to attend upon Her Majesty, and he | was—it was my duty to give every sup- 
thought (I believe with very sound judg-| port to my noble Friend ; and I am sure 
ment) that, unless he obtained the assist-| that if I had then left office, though I 
ance of some of Lord Aberdeen’s col-| might have promised him every support, 
leagues—especially of my noble Friend | it would have tended to increase that in- 
(Viscount Palmerston) and the right hon. | stability to which I have made allusion— 
Gentleman the Member for the University | it would have been considered as a symp- 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone)—he could not ‘tom and precursor of other changes. I be- 
obey Her Majesty’s commands and form | lieve that, whether as regards our position 
a Government which promised stability. | abroad, or whether as regards our position 
I found myself unable to form a Govern- | at home, it is the duty of the Members of 
ment when it was proposed to me ulti- | the Cabinet of my noble Friend to consi- 
mately. My noble Friend (Viscount | der, as well as they are able, the position 
Palmerston) formed a Government, and | of affairs ; to arrive at the best decisions 
he obtained the assistance of some of those | which they can ; for the minority to yield 
colleagues of Lord Aberdeen to whom I | to the majority, if there is a minority or a 
have referred. But in a few days these | majority ; for an individual to defer his 
Gentlemen resigned office upon the ground, | sentiments to those of the Cabinet in 
the very opposite to that which I had | general; and to leave it to this House to 
taken, that the committee of inquiry, pro- | decide whether or not they are fit to be 
posed by the hon. and learned Member for | trusted with the conduct of public affairs. 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), was about to be | I believe that my noble Friend and those 
granted. It cannot be denied, Sir, I | who act with him are as well qualified to 
think, that these circumstances have given | make those changes in our administrative 
an appearance of instability to our councils | affairs, to make those reforms which the 
—an appearance of instability which ought | conduct of public business may require, 
above all things to be avoided. But,/as any set of men whom Her Majesty 
more than that, it was impossible for me | may call to her councils. I believe that 
not to perceive, though at a distance, the | after a time that persuasion will be fixed 
tendency that there was to ery down all | in the public mind. I believe it would be 
authority, and to distrust all persons in|a very great misfortune if any change 
whom the administration of the Govern- | were to take place, unless it were a total 
ment might be placed. If there were | change, to the men who are opposed to 
one man more than another to whom, in| Her Majesty’s present Government. If 
the general estimation of the country, | the House think they will be the better 
ought to be intrusted the supreme place in | depositaries of power, they ought to have 
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every confidence and every support given 
to them in the execution of their duty. I 
will say that these affairs,—important as 
they are, involving such great conse- 
quences, bearing upon the position of Eng- 
land in the world, bearing upon her in- 
ternal fate and the maintenance of her 
institutions—have cost me many painful 
reflections. I have made the best deci- 
sion, which, with my lights, I have been 
able to make, That decision may be con- 
tested. It may be said by many that I 
betrayed the interests of my country when 
I told Count Buol I was ready to agree to 
these terms—not officially, but to recom- 
mend them to the Government. It may 
be said that, having so declared my occur- 
rence, I ought to have persisted to the 
end, and to have resigned office imme- 
diately those terms were not agreed to. 
Upon either of those grounds I am liable 
to be attacked, and I have no reason to 
complain if censures are cast upon me 
for the course I have taken. All I can 
say is, I have made a fair statement to 
the House of my conduct and my motives, 
and I leave the House to pass judgment 
upon them. 

Mr. COBDEN: I have heard many 
speeches in this House which have asto- 
nished me, but I must say, unfeignedly, I 
have never heard a speech which struck 
me with such astonishment and grief as 
that which has just been delivered by the 
noble Lord. My right bon. Friend (Mr. 
Gibson), in the proper exercise of his duty 
as a representative of the people, calls 
upon the noble Lord to explain the incon- 
sistency between his conduct at Vienna 
and his conduct in this House. My right 
hon. Friend points out that it has come to 
his knowledge, not from the statement of 
the noble Lord here when he had returned 
from Vienna, but by the publication of an 
official Austrian document, that the noble 
Lord, when at Vienna, did confidentially 
—for that is the word of Count Buol—did 
confidentially promise the Austrian Minis- 
ter that when he returned to England he 
would do his best to induce the Government 
to assent to the propositions for the esta- 
blishment of peace which had emanated 
from the Austrian Government, and which 
the noble Lord had also privately informed 
Count Buol that he approved. The noble 
Lord does not deny that statement. But 
the first and obvious question which we 
ask ourselves is this—Why was not the 
noble Lord himself the first to come and 
inform us in this House that the terms 
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submitted by the Austrian Government had 
his approval, and that he still approved 
them? Why did not the noble Lord make 
that statement, not from the bench on 
which he sits, but from the bench from 
which he descended to occupy his present 
position ? What are the reasons assigned 
by the noble Lord for completely setting 
aside, upon coming home to England, his 
own convictions upon the most important 
question of modern times, and surrendering 
his judgment and abnegating his opinions 
to his colleagues in the Cabinet? What 
is the only reason assigned by the noble 
Lord for such astounding conduct? It is 
this. There had been so many changes in 
the Government—he himself had so lately 
abandoned his seat in the Cabinet, only to 
return thither once more; there had been 
so many secessions from the Cabinet; and 
there had been so great a disposition on 
the part of the public to denounce all 
authority and to call in question the cha- 
racters of all public men—that he did not 
think himself justified, under the extraor- 
dinary circumstances, in maintaining his 
own opinions upon this the gravest of all 
questions, by surrendering his seat in the 
Cabinet which had overruled his own con- 
victions at the risk of bringing about an- 
other change. Why, does not the noble 
Lord see that the reason why the public 
have lost faith in public men is because 
public men have become suspected of doing 
that which the noble Lord has now, in the 
face of the whole world, declared that he 
has done? Why ought the public—why 
does the public—why should the publie— 
have any faith in public men, except it be 
because they believe that those public men 
have certain opinions, that they are swayed 
by certain principles, and that they may be 
reckoned upon to act up to their convic- 
tions ? What does the noble Lord tell the 
public—he who has been for twenty years 
the almost exclusive leader of this House 
—who has gathered about him so much 
of the hope and confidence of the country 
—who for so many years has led a majo- 
rity of this House? He says—‘*I am 
willing to abandon my opinion, I am will- 
ing to surrender my judgment—-a judg- 
ment which you, the public, have believed 
to be fonnded upon long experience and 
great abilities—I am willing to surrender 
it all at the instance of my colleagues, and 
to retain my seat in the Cabinet, to carry 
on a war at the instance of my colleagues 
and against my most solemn convictions.” 
Does not the noble Lord see that, by the 
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conduct he has pursued, he has taken the 
exact course to strike at the very founda- 
tion of all confidence in public men, and to 
render it impossible that the representative 
system should be carried on with success ? 
The noble Lord seems to me to have abdi- 
cated his reasoning faculties. Why, does 
he not see—does not a child see—that the 
country does not want him bodily in the 
Cabinet merely to represent somebody 
else’s opinions ? What the country wants 
is, that in the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London they shall have the 
benefit of his long experience, his eminent 
ai lities, and his cool judgment. But the 
novle Lord has struck at the confidence of 
the public in public men still more fatally 
by the way in which he has allowed this 
matter to transpire. Again has he shown 
us he does not deal fairly with the public ; 
he did not allow the public to know what 
were his opinions on what was doing until 
by some accident they are found out. He 
retained his seat in the Cabinet last year, 
and allowed the war to be carried on con- 
trary to the plan and system which he him- 
self declared to be necessary ; he never told 
us that he believed the war was being car- 
ried on upon a system so faulty that it 
could not lead to success until an hon. Mem- 
ber called public attention to the conduct 
of the war; and then he abandoned his 
seat, and confessed that he had been sit- 
ting in the Cabinet until he was acci- 
dentally found out, while the war was 
being conducted on principles which he 
emphatically condemned. And, now, what 
has he done? He comes home from Vienna, 
and, instead of telling us frankly, as I say 
he was bound to do, and the country ex- 
pected he would do, what his own opinions 
were upon the grave questions of peace 
and war, he made a speech denouncing 
Russia, dealing forth all the claptraps used 
to excite national hate and popular pas- 
sions, and denouncing the encroachments 
and aggressions of Russia—I do not say 
with the motive, but it certainly had the 
effect, of making the country believe he 
had come back from Vienna disgusted 
with the proposals for peace made there, 
and despairing of arriving at any terms of 
peace, and that he was, therefore, anxious 
to stimulate the passion of the country 
in order that the war might be carried on 
more vigorously. All this time the noble 
Lord was the sole depositary of his secret 
—he knew well he came back from Vienna 
bringing with him proposals for peace 
which he had told Count Buol he con- 
Mr. Cobden 
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sidered were practicable and fair, and 
which he promised to advocate with his 
colleagues. And now he tells us that 
he considered those terms which he pro- 
mised to support to be such as would have 
afforded fair ground for a permanent peace, 
and, to use his own words, they did offer 
‘* a guarantee for the security of Europe.” 
And yet, with those convictions upon this 
most momentous of all questions, the noble 
Lord comes home, takes his seat in the 
Cabinet, and makes a speech which, if 
framed especially to mislead the public 
mind as to his own convictions, it would 
be impossible to excel in double dealing 
with the confidence of the country; and 
now he gets up and says the great diffi- 
culty of the day is that there is a want 
of confidence in public men, and that the 
public are prepared instantly that a Minis- 
ter attains to power to distrust him, to 
assail him, and to drag him from his high 
position. He quotes the example of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- 
count Palmerston). Now, compare the 
language he uses towards the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government with that 
which, three or four years ago, he used to- 
wards the same noble Lord, when he (the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London) was Prime Minister, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton was 
Foreign Secretary, and remember the opin- 
ion he then expressed in this House and 
induced his Sovereign to sanction. What 
will the country now say when the noble 
Lord speaks of his great confidence in the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, and 
denounces the conduct of the country in 
questioning that noble Lord’s conduct im- 
mediately on his sueceeding to the head of 
the Government ? If anybody can be se- 
lected who is responsible for doubts and 
misgivings on the part of the public to- 
wards the Minister now at the head of the 
Government it is the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London, who more than any one 
has contributed to that mistrust. The 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) seems to me 
to come here with the idea that he can 
confuse us, and separate himself, as a 
Member of the Cabinet, from the Pleni- 
potentiary at Vienna. He has certain 
opinions as a Plenipotentiary ; but he 
comes back, enters the Cabinet, and then 
he is willing to abandon those opinions. 
We know him here as the Colonial Mi- 
nister—as a Member of the Cabinet—we 
hold him responsible to us and the country 
as a Cabinet Minister of the Crown, and 
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we cannot separate him in his two capaci- 
ties of Minister and Plenipotentiary. Did 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
honestly and in good faith, promise to Count 
Buol to support this proposition for peace, 
and did he come back to England and in 
the Cabinet advocate those views? If he 
has done so, I say he has abandoned his 
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duty, forfeited his trust, and abdicated the 
high position he has hitherto held, by not | 
resigning his seat in the Cabinet when he 
found it would not carry out his views. 
He was bound to do as M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys did, with great consistency and 
great honesty, when he resigned the proud 
position which he held before Europe, 
upon finding he could not induce his Sove- 
reign to concur in the views to which he 





had pledged himself at Vienna. Now, the 
noble Lord talks to us of the disadvantage | 
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was only arrived at after successive changes, 
and, to use a familiar, but expressive phrase, 
we have ‘‘ used up”’ every political charac- 
ter in the land. I now speak with the 
greatest sincerity when I avow I look upon 
the conduct of the noble Lord—disastrous 
as I believe it to be to himself as a public 
man and an individual—with far more re- 
gret and apprehension on account of the 
dangers to which I believe his conduct ex- 
poses the system of representative govern- 
ment in this country. I am one who think 
that the continuance by the noble Lord and 
his Government in the system upon which 
they are now acting does bode difficulty 
and danger which will require, in the stress 
and strain to which the vessel of the State 
may be exposed, able heads and cool hands 
to conduct us safely through domestic 
dangers and social difficulties. It is not, 
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to the public service if he had resigned| then, merely that the noble Lord is a 
office, as I say he was bound to do. Does| Member of a Cabinet which has plunged 
he not think he has done a greater injury | us into what I must call a useless war, but 
to the public service by remaining ® Has|it seems to me they are utterly incom- 
he not struck a heavier blow at the faith in | petent to understand the extent of the 
all public men by remaining in the Cabi- | danger and difficulty to which we may be 
net, by giving up his own judgment, and | exposed. Now, does any one think that in 


agreeing in the criminal conduct, as I eall } renewing this war the Cabinet have taken 
it, of carrying on an exterminating war, | the necessary steps to bring it to a success- 


merely because, as he now tells us, he has 
confidence in the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton? If he had resigned his 
office and retired to the back benches, the 
country would have had one more instance 
of a public man who from earnest convic- 
tion did not hesitate to abandon the honour 
and emoluments of office, and he would 
thereby have given far greater strength to 
the characters of public men in this coun- 
try than he did by remaining in office and 
abandoning his own convictions. There is 


ful issue? What are they doing? What 
is the object for which the war is now to 
be pursued? They are not now talking of 
driving Russia out of the Principalities, or 
of compelling them to withdraw from Silis- 
tria, for the noble Lord and his colleagues 
are renewing the war with these objects 
accomplished. You did not drive the 
Russians from the Principalities, for they 
withdrew ; and as soon as it was known 
that Austria had entered into a treaty with 
Turkey to occupy the Principalities the 
Russians retired from Silistria, and not be- 





one point to which I must refer. It is 
delicate ground to touch upon—it is one | cause they could not take the place, as 
of the great dangers of ourday. That is, | every military authority will tell you that 
the way in which public men have forfeited | that was but a matter of a few weeks. 
their title to the confidence of the country. | When the Russians had crossed the Danube, 
It is a matter to which I have alluded| what caused them to cross the Pruth ? 
before in public, but only distantly, when) Was it because they were afraid of Eng- 
looking into the future and contemplating | land and France? No; it was because 
several possible contingencies which might | Austria and Prussia had entered into a 


occur this autumn—dangers to which we | 
might be exposed from accidents which | 
have happened already during my short 
experience. I have always considered that | 
the great danger which we have to dread 
is, lest there should be no one man in this 
country round whom the public could rally 
and would rally in case of any great social 
ditficulty or danger. We have brought 
ourselves to the position which in mes 
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treaty by which the whole of the power of 
Germany would have been brought to bear 


on this question, and they made the cross- 


ing of the Danube by Russia a casus belli; 


‘and knowing this Russia withdrew its 


troops beyond the Pruth. Nothing is more 
clear to me in tracing the course of these 
operations than this—that everything which 
Russia has done has been either from a 
fear of Austria and Germany, or with a 
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view of conciliating them. You are not 
fighting for practicable objects with the 
aid of Germany. Austria and Prussia 
would never have allowed Russia to occupy 
Constantinople. All Germany would have 
united to prevent anything of the kind 
from taking place. This has now been 
disposed of. You have renewed the war 
and what are you going todo? Does any 
one think that the Cabinet have settled 
what they are going to do, or that the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London has proposed the question—what 
is our object in renewing the war? That 
is the question which we, as representa- 
tives of the people have to face. And, oh 
that I could make hon. Members use the 
same language in public in this House 
which I have heard them use in private in 
the lobbies! Oh that they would speak 
out on this question! and I entreat you, 
as you value the interests of the country, 
if you have superior lights to the mass of 
your countrymen—and you have no right 
to be here if you have not—let them, I 
implore you, know what you really think 
on this question—deal honestly with them. 
Do not frighten yourselves by imagining 
that you will be telling secrets to Russia, 
for they know what is going on in France 
and England better than many of us do— 
they know the number of our recruits, how 
many men we are short of the number 
voted, and the state of our militia ; do not 
fancy that you will be telling secrets to 
Russia by facing this question and seeking 
to learn what the object of the Govern- 
ment is in renewing the war. Are we to 
believe it is, as we are told by the irrespon- 
sible writers of the Press, with a view of 
humbling Russia? Can you do so by the 
plans adopted by the Government? Humble 
Russia, with its 60,000,000 of inhabitants 
and inexhaustible raw material for troops ! 
Humble Russia!—by what? By 30,000 
men !—and you have never had more than 
that number of effective British bayonets 
at once in the Crimea. How do you in- 
tend to accomplish this object of humbling 
Russia? I have told you before that I 
think there is scarcely any limit to the 
power of England and France, if they put 
forth all their strength ; but has our Go- 
vernment dealt honestly with the country 
and told them what they require to carry 
on this war? We are told to rely on 
France ; but is there not danger in entering 
into an alliance for carrying on operations 
on land in which that country sends four 
or five times the number of troops we do ? 
Mr. Cobden 
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Do we measure our pretensions according 
to such proportions, or do we in this coun- 
try write as if we were going to leave to 
France the task of humbling Russia? Is 
France in a position to humble Russia ? 
Let us tell the whole truth as regards 
France, with respect to which nothing is 
more certain than this—and it is confirmed 
by every Member of this House who has 
lately come from France—that this war is 
not popular in France. It never has been 
popular, and is now odious. If I wanted 
a proof of this I could find it in the address 
of the Emperor of the French lately made 
to his Chambers, for it contains the fol- 
lowing ominous paragraph. 

“ My Government will propose to you to vote 
the Annual Recruitment Bill; there will be no 
extraordinary levy, and the Bill will take the 


usual course necessary for the regularity of the 
administration of a Recruitment Bill.” 


Why was the Emperor so careful to tell 
the people that he was not going to make 
an extraordinary levy of soldiers? Why, 
because he knows that in the only part 
of France where his main strength is— 
namely, among the peasantry of the pro- 
vinces, if he had attempted an extraordinary 
levy of men such a measure would depo- 
pularise him with the people on whom he 
has relied for his power. But is this the 
way to carry on war with Russia? Did 
Napoleon I. do so? Did he say he wanted 
no extraordinary levies when he was about 
to invade Russia with an army of 500,000 
men, with an army in reserve of 300,000 
men ? I tell the Emperor of France, as I 
tell you, that if you invade Russia, and 
fight her on her own soil, you must, if 
you intend to bring the war to a successful 
issue, have extraordinary levies of men 
both in France and England. When you 
see the Emperor of Russia issuing his 
ukases, and by one stroke of his pen or- 
dering a levy of 250,000 men, do you 
think that you can carry on a successful 
contest with him with 30,000 men, or that 
you can do without having an extraordi- 
nary levy of troops? My complaint and 
accusation against the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government are this—that 
from the time he came into office he has 
not dealt fairly with the country—he has 
not laid before them the difficulties they 
will have to face, or what will be required 
to carry on the war. We have on the one 
hand had the newspapers stating that the 
country is enthusiastically in favour of the 
war, and on the other hand we have had 
the Government proposing a vote for the 
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increase of the army, when they knew 
right well that the number permanently 
yoted had not been enlisted. They do not, 
however, tell the country this; for I can 
point out a speech of the noble Lord’s, 
made three months ago, in which he said 
the enlistment was going on most success- 
fully; but I am sure, when you get the 
weekly returns, you will find that the en- 
listment was then in a most unsatisfactory 
state. And how are you dealing with the 
handful of brave men you have sent to the 
Crimea? Why, you are kurling your best 
blood against that vast fortress in the at- 
tempt to do that which every high military 
authority—Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Wil- 
liam Napier, and others—tells you is hope- 
less, and that, until you invest Sebastopol 
and besiege it according to the ordinary 
and invariable rules of war, there is no 
chance of taking it. You know this, and 
yet you are carrying on the war under the 
pretence that you are fighting the battle 
for the liberties of all Europe. It is not 
very complimentary to tell all Europe that 
you are fighting for its liberties; neither 
do J think that the Germans, the Swedes, 
the Danes, the Swiss, or others, will feel 
it as a compliment to be told so; but if 
you do set up these mighty pretensions, 
do not show your impotence or use threats 
which you cannot carry out. I, as an ad- 
vocate for peace, tell you that I think this 
war might have been avoided, but I share 
with the rest of you the ridicule which is 
heaped on this country by the boast and 
braggadocio which in the end are attended 
by such humble performances. We are 
like the Chinese, brandishing paper shields 
with tigers’ heads on them, sounding gongs, 
and blustering in the face of the world and 
expecting it to be frightened at these our 
warlike preparations. We are now, pro- 
bably, within a month of separating, and 
are we to leave the country in the hands 
of this Ministry, drifting on in this war, 
with no object avowed, and. with nobody 
understanding what the object of the war 
is? I declare, for myself, let the noble 
Lord say what he will of a change in the 
Cabinet, that I would rather take the 
chances of such a change, and would infi- 
nitely rather see a Government formed of 
Members from the other side of the House 
brought over to this side to carry on the 
war. I think that this would give us a 
better chance of reconstituting an honest 
party, both in this House and in the coun- 
try. I look back with regret on the vote 
which I gave on the Motion which changed 
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Lord Derby’s Government. I regret the 
result of that Motion, for if has cost the 
country 100 millions of treasure, and be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 good lives. Do 
not let us, then, be frightened by the 
threat of a change of Ministry ; anything 
will be better than allowing the country to 
go drifting on in this war as it is doing, 
without any one honestly declaring to it 
the object of the war. Does anybody pro- 
fess to solve the mystery of what the war 
is carried on for? Is it to take Sebastopol ? 
If it is, you must surround the place with 
240,000 men, and starve the garrison out. 
Are you prepared to do that? Will you 
winter again in the Crimea, which I am 
told is now the talk in your camp? You 
had the opportunity of making peace, but 
the Government rejected the terms that 
were offered. You have estranged the 
other Powers of Europe from you, and left 
yourselves without any other important ally 
than Franee. How do you propose to suc- 
ceed. Under these circumstances, I entreat 
this House to speak out its honest convic- 
tion. I see the danger that is before us 
in the loss of confidence in public men; and 


I only utter my own firm persuasion, when 


I say that I look upon the noble Lord’s 
(Lord J. Russell’s) conduct as striking the 
heaviest blow that has ever yet been dealt 
at that confidence. As I wish well to our 
representative system, I would earnestly 
exhort every Member of this House who 
aspires to be a statesman sedulously to 
shun the course which the noble Lord the 
Member for London has adopted in this 
momentous matter. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can 
very easily understand that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, with his peculiar 
views, wishing to form a party that might 
place itself in a position to administer the 
affairs of the country, and I make it no 
matter of reproach or blame to him, and 
those who agree with him, that they should 
endeavour to do all they possibly can to 
realize the assertion—which I utterly deny 
to be founded in fact—that other public 
men in this country have lost the confi- 
dence of the nation. It is very natural 
for the hon. Gentleman to say that there 
are no men here to whom the country 
would look up and around whom it would 
rally at periods when it might be necessary 
for the public weal that there should be 
persons in whom it should repose its con- 
fidence. But I deny, Sir, that that is the 
fact. Setting aside all party feeling, I 
assert that on both sides of this House 
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there are those in whom the hation would 
feel confidence, and around whom it would 
rally at moments such as the hon. Gentle- 
man describes. In one respect at least, 
however, I believe the hon. Member’s 
statement is perfectly true. Without 
meaning any disrespect to him or to those 
among whom he sits, I think they are the 
very last men to whom the country would 
be disposed, in such critical circumstances, 
to intrust its confidence. But, Sir, I con- 
sider that to indulge in this practice of en- 
deavouring to decry every statesman in pub- 
lic estimation, and to represent every man 
in public life as being animated by feelings 
that are neither honourable to himself nor 
consistent with his duty, is rendering a 
very bad service to the country. 1 believe 
that it does no honour to those who pursue 
it; and of this I am convinced, relying, 
as I do, on the good sense of the people 
of England, that these political arts, in- 
stead of answering the ends of those who 
resort to them, or damaging those they are 
intended to ruin, will recoil upon the heads 
of their authors, and only lower in public 
opinion the character of the men who stoop 
to what I must term such unworthy ex- 
pedients of furthering their political pur- 
poses. The hon. Gentleman has to-night 
adopted this system very lavishly, but I 
think most undeservedly, against my noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell). My noble 
Friend has pursued a course which I con- 
ceive to have been eminently becoming a 
person occupying his position. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, taunts him by im- 
plication with having been actuated by 
an unworthy desire to retain political place 
and power. Why, does not the recent 
conduct of my noble Friend acquit him at 
ence from any such imputation? Surely 
the hon. Member cannot have forgotten 
that my noble Friend voluntarily resigned 
office on a late occasion. That circum- 
stance plainly shows that whenever he con- 
ceives that his public duty is incompatible 
with the retention of office he is ready to 
retire and to revert to that position which 
he thinks more consistent with the opinions 
he may entertain. Sir, my noble Friend 
went as Plenipotentiary to Vienna ; and 
he returned home in the double capacity 
of a Plenipotentiary and a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government. My noble Friend 
held the opinions which he has stated as 
to the proposal which Austria thought 
might be made with success to Russia. 
As Plenipotentiary my noble Friend was 
perfectly right in undertaking to propose 
Viscount Palmerston 
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that arrangement to his Government, as 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys was justified in un- 
dertaking to propose it to the Government 
of France. But neither M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys nor my noble Friend could under- 
take to do more than this, than to lay 
each before his respective Government the 
ideas which the Austrian Government en- 
tertained ; because the Allied Governments 
must necessarily have been left masters 
of their own decision upon a question of 
such vast and paramount importance. My 
noble Friend, as a Member of the Cabinet, 
was perfectly warranted in recommending 
a particular measure to his colleagues for 
adoption ; but it would be a_ perfectly 
novel doctrine to assert that every Member 
of a Cabinet must insist that the proposal 
which he thinks one worthy of acceptance 
shall either be actually accepted by the 
Government to which he belongs, or must 
relinquish his connection with it. Why, 
Sir, if that were to become the ruling prin- 
ciple of Cabinets, I say that no Cabinet 
could possibly hold together for any con- 
ceivable length of time,—because twelve 
or fourteen public men associated in a 
Government, however perfectly united on 
general principles, must necessarily on 
many occasions differ in opinion upon 
particular measures ; and the only way in 
which parties can be kept in combination, 
or Governments can act harmoniously, is 
by the interchange of individual sentiments 
to come at last to some final determination, 
those upon the one side or the other giving 
up their individual views on particular 
questions in order to secure joint action 
upon great general principles. The hon. 
Gentleman twits my noble Friend with 
having since he returned from Vienna 
made a speech here in which he pointed 
out the ambitious projects of Russia, and 
the dangers that would arise to Europe 
from the continued advance of that 
Power’s system of aggressive policy ; and 
he seems to think there is something in- 
consistent between that speeeh and the 
opinions which my noble Friend enter- 
tained as to a particular project of ac- 
commodation ; but, in reality, nothing on 
earth could be more reconcilable than the 
two—there is nothing in the one that is at 
variance with the other. Surely my noble 
Friend might regard a particular form of 
arrangement as deserving of the considera- 
tion of the Government, and yet on that 
account be none the less impressed with 
the perils to Europe arising from the 
aggressive ambition which is well known 
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to have for a long time characterised the 
course of Russia; and he was perfectly 
right, when these questions were under 
discussion in this House, in expressing the 
same opinions which from the beginning of 
these discussions he has always held. Sir, 
the Governments of France and England, 
each upon reasons of its own, thought the 
proposal of Austria was not one which, 
under the cireumstances in which we then 
stood, it was advisable to entertain. The 
question was most earnestly and anxiously 
deliberated upon, and the decision was not 
come to in a hasty manner, or upon light 
grounds. We considered that the proposal 
did not hold out to us the prospect of that 
future security for, and that reality of peace, 
which we felt ourselves bound to obtain 
after such great exertions and such large 
sacrifices as those that we had made; and 
on that ground the two Governments— 
equally, upon their own reflection—deter- 
mined that the proposition was one which 
they could not authorise Austria to make 
in their name to Russia. We thought 
that to leave the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea to an indefinite augmentation, 
with no other security than this, that we 
and France, when called upon by the 
Sultan, might each. send a fleet equal to 
one half the amount of that of Russia, 
might lead, and probably would lead, to 
the accumulation of a vast maritime force 
in the Euxine, which, threatening the 
safety of Constantinople, and capable at 
any moment of conveying a large body of 
troops to the shores of Turkey, so far 
from offering a guarantee for a real and 
substantial peace, would, on the contrary, 
give to the relations between Turkey and 
the Western Powers on the one side, 
and between them and Russia on the other, 
the character of an armed peace rather 
than that of an unsuspecting pacification. 
The hon. Member, however, thinks that we 
have carried on the war without knowing 
the purpose for which it is waged. He 
says there is not a man in the country who 
really understands what we are fighting 
for ; and the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester, in the same strain, tells us that 
he should be at a loss to explain to any- 
body who might put the question to him 
what the country is now called on to con- 
tend about. Well I do not of course know 
how far the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. 
Gibson) might be able to give the explana- 
tion he describes ; but this I undertake to 
say, that there is scarcely, a peasant in 
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or who does not comprehend for what 
object the war is now being prosecuted. 
The hon. Member wishes, in truth, to learn, 
not the purpose for which the contest is 
carried on, but the method in which it is 
to be conducted. He wants to know 
whether Sebastopol is to be regularly in- 
vested ;—he wants to be told what our 
army is to do, whether, for instance, it is to 
winter in the Crimea; and, in short, he 
would like Government to publish for his 
information all our plans and intended 
operations. Surely, however, these are 
not questions which the Government can 
be reasonably expected to answer. I say 
that the object of the war is to curb the 
ambitious designs of Russia in regard to 
Turkey, to establish a state of peace 
for the security of Turkey, and, through 
Turkey, for the security of Europe; and 
until that is accomplished I conceive that 
the purposes would not be attained for 
which we embarked in this conflict. The 
hon. Gentleman treats very lightly the 
results of the operations which have been 
already undertaken. According to him, 
it would appear that nothing has occurred 
but failure and disaster to our arms. 
Why, Sir, every fair and candid man com- 
paring the position in which Russia stood 
at the commencement of this war with 
that in which she stands now must confess 
that we have gained considerable advan- 
tages, and that Russia is by no means so 
well of either in a political, diplomatic, or 
military point of view as she was when the 
war began. We have cooped up her fleet 
in the Baltic now for two summers—that 
position at Bomarsund, which threatened 
to become another Cronstadt, has been 
entirely destroyed, and Russia has not 
ventured to reoccupy it. The right hon. 
Gentleman says we boasted that we should 
take Cronstadt—but indeed we never did 
any such thing. No man who knew any- 
thing of the strength of that fortress ever 
could have held out any expectation of 
that sort, and it is a complete perversion 
of the answer given by the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded, to say that it implied 
any such expectation. We have, however, 
obtained great and important advantages 
in the Baltic. In the Principalities the 
Russian forces have been compelled to 
retire, not as has been very properly stated 
—by the action of the French and English 
troops—though of course their presence at 
Varna contributed to that retreat in some 
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Austria assumed in that quarter. Is it 
nothing, then, that Austria should have 
been pursuaded so far to take part with 
England and France as by the engagement 


which she made with Turkey, and by the | 


military attitude which she assumed to 
obtain for Turkey and the allies the total 
evacuation of the Principalities? That, I 
say, is a proof that both by diplomacy as 
well as by arms great progress has been 
made in curbing the ambition of Russia 
and defeating her plans. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that at the commencement 
of the war I found it convenient to talk 
about the emancipation of Poland and the 
independence of Hungary: but I assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that I never 
talked of any such thing. The right hon. 
Gentleman dreams and imagines things, 
and then quietly states them as if they 
were acknowledged facts. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon—I certainly remem- 
ber hearing the noble Lord distinctly say, 
with reference to Poland, that the position 
of that country was a standing menace to 
Germany. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No doubt 
I did say that the position of Poland was 
a standing menace to Germany; but did 
the right hon. Gentleman ever hear me 
say that England and France were going 
on a crusade to expel the Russians from 
Poland? When I made the statement to 


which the right hon. Gentleman refers, I 
accompanied it with another, which he 
might just as well have recollected, to the 
effect that it was by the German Powers 
—Austria and Prussia—alone that that 
position could be altered ; and that it was 
by them alone that Poland could be wrest- 


ed from the dominion of Russia. 1 stated 
distinctly that it was impossible for Eng- 
land and France to undertake such a work, 
but that whenever Austria and Prussia 
should feel themselves called upon to take 
up arms in this quarrel, they would find 
that the position of Poland was the one 
against which they would have in the first 
place to guard themselves. As to the in- 
dependence of Hungary, when did the 
right hon. Gentleman ever hear me say 
that one of the objects of the war was to 
sever Hungary from the Austrian empire ? 
Every word I have ever uttered with re- 
gard to Hungary has been quite in a con- 
trary sense. 
trary, that I should consider it a calamity 
to Europe if the separation of Hungary 
from Austria were to destroy the Austrian 
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Empire, the existence of which in the 
centre of Europe I consider of the utmost 
importance to the general interests and 
welfare of the European community. I 
had opinions of my own, indeed, as to the 
justice of certain questions which arose 
some years ago between Hungary and 
Austria ; but I never for an instant stated 
at any time that I thought the separation 
of Hungary from Austria would be other 
than calamitous to the general welfare of 
Europe ; and certainly never did anything 
fall from me or from any Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government which could in the 
slightest degree warrant the assertion of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the inde- 
pendence of Hungary was any part of the 
object for which the war against Russia 
was undertaken. Well, then, how do we 
stand in the Black Sea? In the Black 
Sea one half of the fleet of Russia has 
been destroyed by their own hands, the 
rest has been cooped up, and we may fairly 
expect that, when success crowns our arms 
in the Crimea, the remainder of that fleet 
will fall into our possession. The Sea of 
Azoff, which was the great source of 
supply for the Russian army in the Crimea, 
has been completely closed by the enter- 
prise and gallantry of the naval and 
military forces of the allies, and the Rus- 
sian forces are thereby now placed in great 
difficulties with regard to the supply both 
of munitions of war and of provisions ; 
therefore our actual position is this—that 
whereas at the beginning of the war 
Russia had actually invaded the territory 
of our ally, now we have not only forced 
her to evacuate the territory of our ally, 
but we are occupying an important posi- 
tion within her territory. Therefore 1 am 
justified in saying that our position now is 
very much better than it was at the begin- 
ning of the war. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. Cobden) wants to know 
if we expect to conquer the Crimea with 
30,000 men. But instead of 30,000 men, 
let me point out to him that there are at 
least 180,000 men of the allies there at 
the present moment. The events of the 
future are beyond the prescience of man, 
but there is every reason to believe that 
before a very long time has elapsed we 
shall find ourselves successful in the expe- 
dition which we have undertaken. Some 
Gentlemen, I know, contend that it was un- 
wise to send an expedition to the Crimea ; 
but I totally differ from that opinion. To 
have sent an army to invade the Russian 
territories in the south—to have sent an 
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army into Bessarabia to wander about in 
the vast deserts which stretch up towards 
Moscow—would indeed have been an act 
of great military folly. The object was to 
strike at the centre of the Russian power 
in the Black Sea ; and that point was the 
Crimea and Sebastopol. Whatever may 
be the difficulties which we have had to 
encounter—and no doubt they have been 
greater than was expected—yet I am of 
the same opinion now as I was when the 
expedition was first planned and ordered, 
that that was the point to be struck at— 
that it was in the Crimea and at Sebastopol 
that the most effectual blow could be given 
to the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea; and that whatever exertions might 
be required for its accomplishment that 
was the purpose which ought to be carried 
out, and that was the point to which the 
French and British forces should be di- 
rected. 

The hon. Gentleman says he thinks it 
high time that the Government should 
be placed in other hands, and that he 
regrets extremely the vote which he gave 
some time ago when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were placed on the Opposition 
beuches. I suppose I am to infer from 
that, when next a vote is proposed which 
shall have for its tendency to remove 
us who sit here and to put hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite in our places, the hon. 
Member for the West Riding will be 
found among those who are willing to 
affirm such a proposition ; we shall thus 
have the Members of the Peace Society 
voting to place in power a set of Gentle- 
men who, to their honour I say it, are, as 
far as we can judge from the language 
which they have held in this House, as 
determined to carry on the war with vigour 
and energy as those who sit here. How 
far the hon. Gentleman and those who act 
with him may think, by frequent changes 
of Government, at last to shake the con- 
fidence of the public in those men into 
whose hands the administration of affairs 
has hitherto been entrusted, and to induce 
the people in despair at last to turn to 
them, I do not know; but I think the 
hon. Gentlemen will find that that specula- 
tion will not answer. They will find that 
whether they put in office the Gentlemen 
who now sit on the other side, or maintain 
in office those who now hold it, the manly 
and determined spirit of the country is not 
to be broken by the speeches which they 
make here and elsewhere, and that the 
people will not support any Government 
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but one which will carry on the war witha 
full determination to bring it to a success- 
ful issue ; and they will find, too, that the 
country will not submit for a single week 
to a Government conducted on the prin- 
ciples which are advocated by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding and the two 
hon. Members for Manchester. 

I have only to add that, in my humble 
opinion, no blame can attach to my noble 
Friend for the part which he has taken in 
these transactions. I am convinced that 
in the policy of the Government in declin- 
ing the propositions made by Austria, and 
in the mode in which we have conducted 
the operations of the war, we have only 
been fulfilling that which is the decided 
and determined will of the people of this 
country. I entertain the most perfect con- 
fidence that, notwithstanding the prophe- 
cies of failure which come to us from time 
to time, from Gentlemen who sit on those 
benches, we shall, by the help of Provi- 
dence and the justice of our cause, lead 
the country to a successful termination of 
the struggle in which they are engaged, 
and that those hon. Gentlemen will find 
themselves just as much out in the calcula- 
tions which they make, with respect to the 
probable issue of this struggle, as the hon. 
Member for the West Riding must now 
admit himself to have been when he told 
the country, with such an air of triumphant 
exultation, that he could crumple up the 
empire of Russia like a sheet of brown 
paper. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: It appears to me, 
Sir, that the subject before the House 
resolves itself into two very simple ques- 
tions ; the one being the conduct of the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, and the other the wisdom or 
folly of having entered into the present 
war. I propose offering a few observations 
upon these two subjects, treating them 
separately and distinctly. On the first I 
agree with the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden), and on the other, 
with the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. Now, first, with regard to 
the conduct of the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment has stated that in a Government 
formed of several men agreeing in their 
general principles, there must exist some 
differences of opinion as to separate ques- 
tions, and that, therefore, it is essential 
for carrying on the business of Govern- 
ment that there should be a certain com- 
promise of opinion. Well, Sir, with that 
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statement of the noble Lord I quite agree, 
and the only difficulty is to determine to 
what extent that compromise of opinion 
may fairly be carried; and I must say 
that, in my opinion, the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London has shown 
us that his view of how far such compro- 
mise may be extended is inconsistent with 
all those principles of political honesty 
which ought to govern the conduct of pub- 
lie men. I shall now address myself to 
the course which has been pursued of late 
by the noble Lord. The noble Lord joined 
the Administration of Lord Aberdeen, and 
war was declared and carried on by that 
Administration until Parliament assembled 
at the beginning of this year. During the 
whole time that the war was being carried 
on by that Government, and until the meet- 
ing of Parliament, the Cabinet had the sup- 
port and authority of the noble Lord. If 
there were any dissensions in the Cabinet, 
the public knew nothing of any such dis- 
sensions, and fully believed that its acts 
and every part of its policy and conduct 
received the sanction of the noble Lord. 
When Parliament assembled, I announced 
my intention of moving a certain Resolu- 
tion in this House; and then, and not till 
then, the noble Lord took fright, and left 
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his colleagues in the lurch; and then, for the 
first time, it transpired that there had been 
for a long time dissensions in the Cabinet. 


Dissensions upon what? Were they upon 
matters of minor importance? Were they 
upon some trivial matter upon which a set 
of men agreeing generally in principle 
might well differ, and yet cordially act to- 
gether? No, Sir, not at all ;—they were 
upon the vital matter of the war itself. 
When I proposed my Resolution the noble 
Lord left his colleagues, saying that he 
could not oppose the Resolution because 
he differed from his colleagues as to the 
conduct of the war. Upon what subject 
‘so vital or of such importance could he 
possibly have differed from them? and, 
differing from them upon such a question, 
ought he not, as a man having at heart 
the character of public men and the wel- 
fare of his country, many months before to 
have declared his opinion and to have de- 
serted the Cabinet? But the notle Lord 
did no such thing. He allowed an army 
to dwindle into nothing, he allowed suffer- 
ing unheard of to be the portion of that 
army, and, knowing at the time that the 
conduct of the war was unworthy of this 
country, that it was in hands unfitted 
for the task, he stood by and saw that 
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great and gallant army melting away 
under every species of suffering—he re- 
mained in the Cabinet down to the period 
when notice of the Motion for the Sebas- 
topol Committee was given. That is the 
first charge which I bring against the 
noble Lord, and for conduct such as [ 
have described I accuse him, before the 
Commons of England, of a dereliction of 
duty as a public man. Well, Sir, what 
did the noble Lord do next? Having left 
the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, and having 
seen the struggles to form another, he did 
not accept office in the Cabinet which was 
constructed, but he did accept the office of 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Conferences 
at Vienna. When he arrived there, he 
found four points proposed as the basis of 
the negotiation, two of them were readily 
agreed upon: but on the third point great 
differences of opinion were manifested be- 
tween the representatives of Russia and 
those of the Western Powers. Austria at 
last proposed a plan which she supposed 
contained elements for a pacific solution ; 
and to that plan the noble Lord assented, 
and stated confidentially to Count Buol 
that on his return home he would endea- 
vour to press the adoption of that plan on 
the Government of this country. The 
noble Lord returned to this country in the 
double capacity of a Plenipotentiary and a 
Minister of the Crown, and the Confer- 
ences in which he had taken part were 
discussed in this House ; and in that dis- 
cussion the point upon which they had 
been broken off was especially referred to, 
and I ask this House, if any one could 
have learned from the speech made by the 
noble Lord what was the real condition in 
which he had left the conferences? And 
it is only to-night that the noble Lord has 
confessed what really took place. On that 
occasion the noble Lord led the House to 
assume that he agreed with his colleagues, 
when at that very time he entertained 
in his own mind an opinion totally different 
from that which they entertained, and at 
home he supported an opinion at variance 
with that which, as he had already confided 
to our allies, at Vienna received his sanc- 
tion. I want to know whether a public 
man could possibly have committed any 
act so likely to compromise generally the 
opinions held by the country as to the 
characters of public men? It is all very 
well for the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to say, that no sooner has any 
one taken power than he is assailed on all 
sides, or to view the voluntary departure 
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from office of the noble Lord his colleague 
as a wonderful act of virtue; but the 
noble Lord seems to forget the circum- 
stances under which his colleague resigned 
office. 
London left office because he was compel- 
led to take that step; he then came iuto 
power, united to a Cabinet from which he 
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dually increasing power of Russia; and 
from the history of the Greek republics, 
they can deduce the lesson that it is for 
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| the interest of Europe to oppose that in- 
The noble Lord the Member for | 


crease. The immediate cause of the war 
—the invasion of Turkey—was a flagrant 
breach of the law of nations on the part 
of Russia—not the first breach of which 


differed wholly on the most vital question | she has been guilty, but one which proved 
which could be brought before any Cabinet, | that the danger had at last grown so 
the question of peace or war. If the noble | gigantic, that our peace-loving and peace- 
Lord had differed from the noble Lord at | following people took atfright and saw the 


the head of the Government on some ques- 
tion of internal legislation, he would have 
looked upon it as a matter of principle, and 
would not have joined his Government ; but 
should not a difference of opinion on so im- 
portant a subject as the war have been suf- 
ficient to induce him to leave a Cabinet 
whose views on that subject differed from 
hisown? I want to know what affects 
the policy of this country tnore than peace 
or war? Talk of principle—why, is there 
no principle here? Is not the question of 
peace or war of more importance than any 
internal legislation ? 

Well, Sir, having expressed my sincere 
opinion as to the conduct of the noble 


Lord, I will now proceed to address myself | 


to the second question—namely, the wis- 
dom or folly of the war itself. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter (Mr. M. Gibson), has stated that he 
cannot understand the objects for which we 
went to war. Well, Sir, I will endeavour 
to tell him in a manner which, although it 
may appear adapted rather for schoolboys, 
will very clearly explain my views on this 
subject. There was at one period in the 
history‘of the world a set of republics, in 
the midst of which a Power arose, and 
gradually but certainly increased in extent 
until it obtained dominion over the rest. 
Europe is a similar combination of sepa- 
rate States, in which there has been rising 
up in a similar manner a great Power, 
which has appeared likely to overshadow 
all those States and to acquire universal 
dominion. The first combination of States 
to which I have referred were the Greek 
republics ; the power which obtained do- 
minion over them was the power of Philip 
of Macedon ; the second is Europe, and 
the Emperor of Russia is the aspirant to 
general dominion ; and, just in the same 
way as the far-seeing statesmen of that age 
pointed out the increasing power of Philip 
and the dangers arising from that increase, 
so. can the far-seecing statesman of modern 
Europe point out the overgrown and gra- 





necessity of opposing the further aggran- 
disement of Russia. In doing so, I, for 
one, think that we have acted wisely, and, 
indeed, I think we should have acted 
wisely in doing so before. The far-see- 
ing mind of the great Napoleon had re- 
cognised the danger to Europe of the 
increase of the power of Russia, and we 
at length have recognised the wisdom of 
his apprehension. It is all very well for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester to talk of the horrors of war, 
of which we are all aware, or of the dan- 
gers we incur—with those we are acquaint- 
ed ; but it is not considerations of such a 
nature which should drive us from the pur- 
suit of that which our interests manifestly 
require. This is a question which it be- 
hoves every man freely to speak out upon, 
and, if he is invested with power by his 
fellow men, he is bound to face it openly, 
and avow his opinion, no matter what may 
be the consequence. I have no doubt, with 
my right hon. Friend, that the people of 
this country will in a very short time get 
quite tired of this war, and that we, who 
are now on the popular side, will have to 
encounter much obloquy. I am prepared 
for that; but being prepared, and knowing 
what mayoccur, knowing that disasters may 
happen to our arms by reason of the war, 
yet I consider that for the honour and safety 
of this country the war was necessary, and 
I am quite satisfied that it was just. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON observed, 
that nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
than the speech of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and it was a 
most significant fact that, notwithstanding 
all the aid of personal talent and influence 
of position, he had failed to elicit a single 
cheer. Every one must be aware that the 
state of our policy and our position abroad 
was anything but satisfactory, and yet 
what reply did the noble Lord give to the 
question so properly put by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester ? 
He told the House that it was monstrous 
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to pretend ignorance of the objects of the | Europe, it could not be of the slightest 
war, and that every peasant knew them. | advantage either to the moral, financial, or 
If so, the peasantry were more enlightened | physical condition of Turkey. There was 
than hon. Gentlemen in that House, for one part of the noble Lord’s speech on 
they had been trying, he did not know how | which be (Lord C. Hamilton) could not 


long, to elicit from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment some distinct statement of the real 
objects which the Government had in view. 
Were they to go back to the Four Points 
and the Conferences at Vienna? The 


noble Lord the Member for the City of. 


help observing, and which he had heard 
with considerable astonishment. The noble 
|Lord had actually spoken of the satis. 
‘factory state of the Danubian Principa. 
lities, and appeared to congratulate the 
inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia on 


London was so satisfied with the last pro- | possessing the kind and friendly assistance 
position at those conferences that he said | of Austria. If the noble Lord really en. 
he would accept it; that the French Ple-/|tertained the opinion that the people of 
nipotentiary would co-operate with him; those Principalities had cause to rejoice in 
and that they would press it on their re- | the friendly offices of Austria, he must 
spective Governments. If that was the | view the state of those provinces in a light 
case, how could the noble Lord treat the | which to him (Lord C. Hamilton) was in. 


question so lightly now? He wanted to 
know why it was that the Government 
had refused to take this advice, and had 
ignored the opinion of their Plenipoten- 
tiary? Having done so, they were bound 
to tell the House what further they were 
seeking? It was true that the war at 
present was popular, but it demanded 
daily victims ; the people had a conscience, 
and they would become restless and un- 
quiet, unless it could be clearly shown 
that the Government were justified in car- 
But the noble Lord 


rying on that war. 
gave not the slightest explanation; and, 
when the question was pressed upon him, 
the noble Lord attempted to raise a cheer 
and draw off the attention of the House 
from the question by an allusion to the 


position of Russia. But what, he would 
ask, was the state of that Power to sup- 
port which this country had plunged into 
war? What benefit had we conferred upon 
Turkey? Where were the large internal 
reforms promised, the flourishing finances, 
the spirit of freedom and toleration that 
was to be introduced? Was there the 
slightest trace of it? Was it not, on 
the contrary, the fact that every single 
spark of vitality had been extinguished in 
that country? Did the despatches from 
the East even condescend to mention the 
Turkish losses; and was not a large por- 
tion of the Turkish army looked upon as 
less valuable than even the beasts of bur- 
den of the allied armies? Surely, there 
must be something rotten at the bottom 
of the cause, when the very State for 
which all these exertions, all these displays 
of heroism were made, was in so unsatis- 
factory a condition. It was perfectly clear 
that, whatever might be the result of this 
war, as it affected the other States of 


Lord C. Hamilton 


lexplicable. However, the question which 
| the House at this moment had to consider 
was the war—what was its object, and 
what were the means by which that object 
was to be achieved. The noble Lord had not 
told the House these things. All that he 
| did, was to call upon the House to support 
‘him in carrying on the war, although the 
noble Lord had not even shown any con- 
fidence in his own negotiator. The House 
was bound not to give the noble Lord that 
support until he had stated what the real 
objects of the war were, and what were 
the means by which they were to be at- 
tained. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, although I wish 
to make a few observations before this de- 
bate closes, I shall most serupulously avoid, 
on this occasion and at this late hour of the 
evening, entering into any discussion as to 
the conduct of the war. This evening is 
memorable, and will long be memorable, in 
the history of this country, for the revela- 
tions and for the confessions on the part of 
a Minister of State holding a very high and 
peculiar position—coufessions and revela- 
tions which, probably, have not been before 
equalled in the memory of any man living. 
What have we heard to-night so unexpect- 
edly, and which, if I am not mistaken, is 
destined to impress itself so seriously and 
painfully on the minds and opinions of this 
nation? We have had to-night an admis- 
sion from the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, who was recently 
employed by his Sovereign in the high 
position of Minister Plenipotentiary to ne- 
gotiate on a subject of no less moment 
than that of peace or war, that, after 
having given, as he has admitted, great 
care and anxiety to the prosecution of his 





labours, he arrived at a favourable solution 
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of the difficulties with which he had to 
contend, and had in his own mind accom- 
plished measures which would have se- 
cured peace for this country, and that to 
recommend these measures to the Govern- 
ment which had employed him he returned 
to England. Strange to say, it seems the 
noble Lord found no sympathy on the part 
of his colleagues. They did not agree in 
the policy which he recommended. They 
decided upon a course totally adverse to 
that which he wished to sanction. They 
decided on a course no less decisive than 
the prosecution of that war which in his 
opinion ought to have terminated. The no- 
ble Lord accedes to the suggestions of his 
colleagues. He remains in the Cabinet of 
which he was a Member during the nego- 
tiations ; he remains in that Cabinet—a 
Minister of Peace—and, as a Member of 
that Cabinet, he recommends the vigorous 
prosecution of that war in his place in this 
House. Sir, the reasons which the noble 
Lord has given for this extraordinary 
course appear to me no less singular than 
his conduct. This is no slight question. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
preceded me in this debate has fairly said, 
that it may be considered as the most im- 
portant of all political questions. There 
is hardly a Member of this House who 
would place any measure to regulate our 
internal condition, however high its aim, 
in the same category as a question whe- 
ther peace should be accomplished or whe- 
ther war should be prosecuted. The noble 
Lord has told us to-night, notwithstand- 
ing it was his conviction that peace might 
be obtained and ought to be obtained, that 
he considered it his duty to support the 
policy of war, and which he has accordingly 
done, both as an eminent Member of the 
Cabinet and of this House. The noble Lord 
has rested the vindication of his course on 
a principle which, according to his version, 
is caleulated to raise his character as a pub- 
lic man, who, by so acting, has absolutely 
sacrificed his own feelings to his sense of 
public duty. 1 may differ from the views 
which the noble Lord has taken on this sub- 
ject ; but I think that the question of peace 
or war, especially under the circumstances 
in which this country finds itself at present, 
is one that ought not to be an open question. 
Lax as have been the rules and regulations 
in recent Cabinets with regard to open 
questions, I certainly cannot conceal my 
surprise at learning to-night, from high 
authority, that peace aud war are open 
questions in the existing Administration. 


{Jury 6, 1855} 
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But what I want to ask, after these extra- 
ordinary revelations of the Minister, is this— 
is this House for peace or for war? Because 
whatever may be the opinions of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, whatever the opinions of those 
Gentlemen who with great ability advocate 
their views in favour of peace, or those of 
Gentlemen on this and on the other side of 
the House, who think that the war should 
be prosecuted with vigour and energy, still 
I shall assume that we must all be of this 
mind, that there is very little chance of 
either obtaining a satisfactory peace or pro- 
secuting a successful war if in the very 
bosom of the Cabinet such contrary senti- 
ments prevail; and if the most eminent 
Members in the councils of Her Majesty 
are influenced by ideas so conflicting on 
questions so vital. The question of peace 
or war must always in all countries, but 
especially in a free country, be a subject of 
controversy ; but all parties, nevertheless, 
will agree in this, that, whether we are to 
have peace or war, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
ought at any rate to be unanimous on the 
point. I cannot, indeed, see any chance 
of efficient and vigorous actiun in either 
respect or for either result if the present 
state of affairs continues such as it has been 
described to us to-night with startling can- 
dour by the noble Lord the Seeretary of 
State, whose revelations will, I doubt not, 
long linger in the ears of the people of this 
country. 

But what I particularly rose for on the 
present occasion was to notice some ob- 
servations which have fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manehes- 
ter (Mr. M. Gibson) and others, which ap- 
pear to me to require some comment. The 
right hon. Member for Manchester, who 
has very properly called the attention of 
the House to-night to this strange state of 
affairs, dwelt on the singular inconsis- 
tency and alarming incongruity existing 
between the secret and avowed opinions of 
the Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man very properly touched on the want of 
confidence and the distrust which must be 
created in the public mind, when the course 
of policy pursued by our Government at 
Vienna, for example, is contrasted with 
another course of policy, apparently advo- 
eated by the Government in this House. 
How, I wish to know, are we to describe 
such a state of affairs, except by such 
expressions as ‘‘ ambiguous language and 
uncertain conduct”? Permit me to ob- 


serve that some six weeks ago, having 
learnt that we were on the eve of con- 
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cluding a peace, to which I will in a mo- 
ment refer—on terms which I believed to 
be impolitic, unsatisfactory, and, what is 
more, impracticable—having heard, at the 
same time, in this House that war was to 
be conducted ona still larger scale than 
before, and with a still more vigorous spirit 
—having learnt in one place that a suc- 
cessful Plenipotentiary was to bring home 
with him a treaty to be ratified; and, 
finding here a leader of the House—appa- 
rently promising to the country an inter- 
minable vista of hostilities, I thought it 
my duty to ask the House whether, under 
these circumstances, it was not desirable 
to put an end to this ‘* ambiguous language 
and uncertain conduct?”” Events have 
since vindicated the course I then took. 
The present position of this House, and 
the extraordinary speech of the Secretary 
of State to-night, have vindicated the 
course I then took. There is not a Mem- 
ber of this House who does not now feel 
that the country has suffered from this 
“ambiguous language and uncertain con- 
duct ;”” and yet the very first Gentleman 
who went out into the lobby against the 
expression by the House of that truth was, 
I am sorry to say, the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester. Well, 
in what position does the House of Com- 
mons—nearly at the end of its Session— 
find itself, by voting in the teeth of evi- 
dence which could not be resisted, and 
in opposition to coming events of which 
men who ought to have been informed 
should not at the time have been utterly 
uncognizant? In what position, I ask, 
does the House of Commons place itself, 
when it finds now at the end of the Ses- 
sion that it has lost every opportunity of 
vindicating the policy it ought to have pur- 
sued? I say, I had reason to believe that 
a peace was about to be concluded at Vi- 
enna on terms impolitic, unsatisfactory, 
and which ultimately would have been 
found impracticable. For that reason I 
was opposed to such a peace, and wished 
the House to interfere, and with its influ- 
ence, as far as it could prevail, to prevent 
it. I donot say that I am on that account 
an advocate of those interminable hostili- 
ties we have heard of, of a war which is 
to be waged without end and without pur- 
pose. On the contrary—though this is 
not the occasion for doing so —I shall 
never shrink on the right opportunity from 
laying down the principles on which I 
think a peace, and a lasting peace, so far 
as human affairs permit, might be attain- 


Mr. Disraeli 
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ed. J have already on a former occasion 
referred to some of the modes by which 
such a peace might be established, and to. 
night I shall not again advert to them even 
by implication. But that a peace may be 
obtained that will secure the independence 
of that part of the world which we look on 
as the main element of the political balance 
we wish to uphold, I firmly believe, and I 
equally believe that it could not have been 
obtained by the plan which the noble Lord 
so easily accepted and so cordially sane- 
tioned at Vienna. I wish, then, to know 
what is the position in which this country 
now finds itself with respect to the prose- 
cution of this war in consequence of the 
confessions of the Minister to-night? Two 
years ago, or less, when the whole country 
and the House were complaining of the 
great neglect displayed by the Administra- 
tion of this country in preparing for the war 
then impending, what was the excuse made 
for ten precious months which had been 
wasted? It was that we were preparing 
and securing those great alliances without 
which there would be little prospect of the 
war being waged with success, Well, I 


at Vienna. 


want to know what probability there is of 
our obtaining the assistance of what were 
styled by a Member of the then Govern- 


ment the great German Powers, after the 
admission made to-night by a leading 
Member of the Government? How can 
we appeal again to Prussia, or ask any Eu- 
ropean Power to assist us in this struggle, 
when we have acknowledged to Europe 
that just terms have been proposed by 
Austria on which peace might be obtained 
—when that has been acknowledged by 
our Plenipotentiary extraordinary and one 
of our leading statesmen? Will not Aus- 
tria, Prussia, or any other State turn 
round, and reply to the demands of our 
Ministers, ‘‘ We do not at all agree with 
you in the necessity of making renewed 
efforts to curb the ambition of Russia; 
we think that the elements of a durable 
peace are in the power of able managers 
of circumstances, and our authority for so 
thinking is the distinguished Statesman 
you sent to Vienna to represent your in- 
terests, and to advocate such a settlement 
of these disturbed relations as might ap- 
pear most advantageous.’’ Well, then, I 
say that the effect of the debate to-night 
on our prospect of conducting this war with 
success is of very evil tendency. Nor is 
it merely on our alliances that the admis- 
sions of the noble Lord will have injurious 
consequences. Whenever we enter into 
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negotiations again with Russia, there is 
upon record—placed there by the noble 
Lord as a guide to Russia—a state- 
ment of what we consider our just 
demands might require. Whether, there- 
fore, we look to our alliances or contem- 
plate negotiations with our enemy—whe- 
ther we look to the influence of public 
opinion in this country, of those who advo- 
eate war or who wish to accomplish peace 
—an equally injurious effect will be creat- 
ed by the extraordinary communications 
made to the House to-night by the Secre- 
tary of State. Let us, then, look to the 
position of the individual—the noble Lord 
himself—with respect to this question. If 
we had employed some distinguished di- 
plomatist not connected with politics or 
with the Government, the evil effects I 
have referred to would not have been so 
embarrassing. He might have formed his 
own opinion on the matter, which states- 
men of more extended and more varied 
experience would not have felt authorised 
to adopt. But our Plenipotentiary at 
Vienna was a Member of the Cabinet, and 
one of the most eminent Members of the 
Cabinet. When he goes to Vienna he 
does not go there, as the noble Lord told 
us the other night, with instructions merely. 
He may, indeed, have had formal instruc- 
tions, but he goes there with an intimate 
acquaintance with the views, the mind, 
and the policy of the statesmen whom he 
has left behind him in the Cabinet, and 
with whom he has worked for years. 
Therefore, when the noble Lord accepted 
the proposition of Count Buol, the Aus- 
trian Minister, it was not merely in the 
character of the English Plenipotentiary 
that he accepted it and agreed to recom- 
mend it to the Government that had em- 
ployed him, but it was as a Minister of 
England that he accepted that proposition. 
It was the Minister of England who, by 
that acceptance, indicated their policy, 
and, whatever may have been the subse- 
quent conduct of the Government, there is 
an impression which is ineradicable in the 
Cabinets of the Continent, that when the 
noble Lord accepted and sanctioned that 
proposition, he represented, and fairly re- 
presented, the mind and policy of his Ca- 
binet. 

If that be a fact—and I question whether 
any impartial man can fur a moment doubt 
the position—we come again to this point : 
what is the object of the war? What are 
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the House; but I have in my own mind 
an idea of what should be our object in 
carrying on this war. There are many 
who may not agree with me, and who 
may have other objects—some may have 
very extreme views, others more moderate 
and temperate ones; but I take it for 
granted that the great majority of those 
who support the war have, in their own 
minds, some result which would, in their 
opinion, repay this country for the great 
efforts that have been made, and which 
would, to a great degree, if not entirely, 
accomplish the purposes which they are 
desirous to secure. But that is not the 
position of Her Majesty’s Ministers. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, in accepting the pro- 
position of Austria, have practically re- 
cognised that they are not justified in con- 
tinuing the war any further; and, if that 
be the case, I ask you with what chance 
of success can such a Cabinet appeal to 
the energies of this nation to support 
them? How could you expect that a 
great people—millions of men, who may 
be guided by a sound instinet upon such 
great questions as the war, but who 
have neither the time nor the mind, per- 
haps, to enter into all the considerations 
that ought to form opinion — how can 
you expect that the millions will support 
you, and will endure the sacrifices which 
they must be prepared to bear, when 
they know that in your thoughts you 
have a scheme which proves that the sa- 
erifices which you call upon them to make 
are not necessary, and that the object for 
which they are struggling is a mere phan- 
tom, which a message from Vienna may 
to-morrow dissipate? Sir, there is no- 
thing, in my mind, which should be a source 
of greater sorrow to this nation at the pre- 
sent moment than the thorough indefinite- 
ness of our position with respect to the 
war in which we are engaged, coupled as 
it is with the consideration, which from 
this night every one must feel, that Her 
Majesty's Ministers are carrying on a war 
which, by their own admission six weeks 
ago, they thought to be perfectly unneces- 
sary. Well, then, Sir, I want to know 
why the noble Lord’s colleagues did not 
ratify his labours when he returned to 
England—always assuming that those la- 
bours were accomplished in complete de- 
ference to their previous judgment, and in 
harmony with the views which they had 
the opportunity so often of conferring upon 


the ends which we propose to ourselves ? 1 , together? What happened, I want to 
am not going now to obtrude them upon | know, in this country, which induced the 
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noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) not to 
sanction the labours of his eminent col- 
league the Plenipotentiary ?, I think that 
the noble Lord has a right, generally 
speaking, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, as First Minister, to exercise a 
great reserve in the expression of his opin- 
ions both as to the pulicy of his Govern- 
ment and the circumstances which may 
influence his own conduct; but when we 
find that the Member of a Cabinet sent to 
negotiate a peace succeeds in negotiating 
a peace—for virtually that was the result 
of the mission—and when we find the 
Plenipotentiary, with his labours not rati- 
fied, remaining a Member of the Cabinet, 
then we have a right to expect from a Go- 
vernment so constituted and so situated 
a frank exposition of the reasons which 
induced the noble Lord not to aecept the 
result of the labours of his colleague. 
Were they not sufficient? Had Russia, 
by the terms which the noble Lord ap- 
proved, not been considered to have made 
a sufficient sacrifice 2? Well, that is a fair 
objection; but then you must tell us what 
is the sacrifice to be made by Russia that 
will satisfy you. If you think that the 


terms were not sufficiently severe, you 
ought to tell us, without, of course, bind- 


ing yourselves to what you deem such 
details. If you ask the country to con- 
tinue its efforts, you ought to tell us, 
generally, what are the general con- 
ditions which you would consider more 
satisfactory. Unless you deal frankly with 
the people of this country in the condition 
in which you are placed, I say that it is 
totally impossible to carry on this war 
with the vigour which is necessary to suc- 
cess. What chance have you of creating 
or maintaining enthusiam in the people if 
the suspicion gets abroad, as it must do 
after the debate of to-night, that you are 
making of the question of peace or war 
merely the means of maintaining your- 
selves in office; that peace and war are 
convenient or incommodious just as they 
may create or influence a majority. If 
such an idea ever becomes prevalent in 
the country, I know nothing which would 
more deaden the spirit of the country, and 
which would more tend to prevent your 
calling with effect upon the people to 
make great exertions and sacrifices, than 
so mournful a conviction being impressed 
upon their minds. And how are you to 
extricate yourselves from the peculiar diffi- 
culties in which you are now placed? How 
are you to remove all those disadvantages 
Mr, Disraeli 
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except by coming forward frankly and 
speaking to the House and to the country 
after this fashion: ‘* Our eminent col. 
league exerted himself for a great object, 
We are of course, as all are, favourable to 
peace ; but our colleague was too zealous 
for the good cause in which he embarked 
—he made admissions which we considered 
fatal to the interests of the country, and 
we could not support him in the course he 
took. We do not think that he showed 
that prescience, that acquaintance with 
the subject, that statesmanlike sagacity 
that are necessary. It is painful for us 
to make these admissions: but we must 
do our duty to our country, and we tell 
you that the noble Lord entered into ar- 
rangements which we entirely disapprove. 
Our policy is different. The policy which 
we intend to pursue is one of great vigour, 
which aims at great results, which will not 
be satisfied unless the power of Russia is 
materially reduced, and it is entirely op- 
posed to the policy which the noble Lord 
pursued.” But then, unfortunately, under 
such circumstances, the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State would probably find it 
necessary to quit the Cabinet of which he 
is sv important a member. Well, then, 
has it come to this? Is this to be the end 
of this important Session ?—the end of 
breaking up so many Governments ?—the 
end of our great efforts—our great disas- 
ters—of the struggle in which the nation 
has engaged ?—of that Government, at the 
head of which we were to have a Minister 
of surpassing energy, and, no doubt, trans- 
cendent experience? Is this the end of 
the Ministry which was to put the right 
men in the right places? Is this the end 
—that even peace and war have become 
mere party considerations, that the inte- 
rests of the country are sacrificed to the 
menace of a majority, and that the turbu- 
lent assemblies of Downing Street are to 
baffle all the sagacity of all the Confer- 
ences of Vienna ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, it was not 
my intention to take any part in this dis- 
cussion, but I cannot refrain from making 
a few observations in consequence of the 
erroneous construction which has been 
placed by the right hon. Gentleman on 
the statement of my noble Friend. He 
began by stating that my noble Friend, 
having gone to Vienna as the Plenipo- 
tentiary of this country, to negotiate an 
honourable peace, left Vienna, having ac- 
complished, in his opinion, the objeet for 
which he went there, and having brought 
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home the means of a satisfactory and ho- 
nourable solution of the question, which 
might be accepted by the Government at 
home. The same fallacy pervaded the 
whole speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He assumed that my noble Friend had 
brought home, not the terms of a propo- 
sition which it was his wish to make to 
Russia with the previous concurrence of 
the Allied Powers, but the terms of a pro- 
position to which Austria pledged herself 
that Russia would assent. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. What was the 
course of those negotiations? My noble 
Friend, in conjunction with the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Austria, France, and Turkey, 
proposed terms, on which the Allied Powers 
conceived the third point might be satis- 
factorily solved. Austria cordially sup- 
ported that proposal ; but it was distinetly 
and decidedly rejected by Russia, with an 
intimation that to the principle of a limita- 
tion of her flag in the Black Sea she could 
in no case and to no extent agree. From 
that time—the negotiations being broken 
off—Austria, in accordance with the views 
she had uniformly put forth, that she was 
called upon to exhaust every effort for peace, 
endeavoured to find some other means of 
solution. In the communications between 
my noble Friend and the Austrian Pleni- 
potentiary, the proposition which has been 
so much referred to this evening was then 
made ; but that proposal was never made 
by Austria with the slightest intimation 
that it would be accepted by Russia, and, 
when it came before Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, one most important element in 
our consideration was, what would be the 
result of making such a proposition to 
Russia — assuming that the terms con- 
tained were terms on which an honourable 
peace might be made? It contained terms 
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the event of their rejection, to count upon 
her with any certainty becoming a belli- 
gerent. We thought it was not consistent 
with the dignity and honour of this coun- 
try, acting in conjunction with France and 
Turkey, nor likely to forward the great 
object we had in view, to go almost as 
suppliants to Russia, which had rejected our 
terms, to go to her at the bidding of Austria, 
and to offer her fresh terms, with almost 
the certainty that she would again reject 
those terms, and at the same time, without 
having any hope that by so doing we should 
induce Austria to advance one step in the 
direction of becoming a belligerent Power. 
That is a totally different statement of the 
facts of the case from that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. If those proposals had 
come from Russia—had Russia come to us, 
| saying that she was now ready to accede 
to a limitation of her Black Sea fleet— 
that would have been an entirely different 
matter. I was only anxious to correct a 
misconception of the statement of my noble 
Friend—a misconception which would have 
led to very great public inconvenience. 
The right hon. Gentleman also assumes 
that there exists now a difference of opin- 
ion—that the Cabinet is not united as to 
the justice and necessity of the war, or as 
to the mode of prosecuting it, or that a 
vigorous prosecution of it, or the accom- 
plishment of the objects for which it was 
undertaken, is at all essential to the in- 
terests of the country. Sir, I am not 
conscious of any such difference. I be- 
lieve I am acting with colleagues, every 
one of whom is convinced of the justice 
| and necessity of the war, and is agreed as 
| to the course we are pursuing and ought 
| to pursue. I hold that every man who is 
|} engaged in the conduct of a war ought to 
feel that it is a just and necessary war, 
and ought to have a perfect coincidence of 


at Vienna. 





which, though they varied from ioe 
which had been already proposed to and} opinion with his colleagues as to the mode 
rejected by Russia, we thought were not | of prosecuting it; and whatever differences 
more favourable than those we had before there may have been as to the policy of 
proposed ; and they were terms involving | making one proposal or another to Russia, 
again a limitation of the Russian fleet in| the question of the policy of prosecuting 
the Black Sea to which that Power had | the war is a totally different matter; and 
already declared that she would never ac- I say, that in respect to the prosecution of 
cede. Austria, as I have said, invited us| the war, we are a united Cabinet. 

to concur in making that proposal to Rus-| Viscount GODERICH wished to put a 
sia, but she did not make the slightest! question to the noble Lord at the head of 
intimation that Russia would accept them ;| the Government, in consequence of what 
the fact, indeed, is strongly impressed on | had just fallen from the right hon. Baronet 
my mind that there was an intimation the Secretary for the Home Department, 
from Austria that she had no expectation | for he conceived there was on one point & 


that those terms would be accepted, with | 
@ further intimation that we were not, in 


great difference between what had fallen 
from him and what had been stated by the 
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noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London. He understood the noble Lord 
to say that the proposition which Count 
Buol suggested to him at Vienna was to 
be made by the Austrian Government, 
and sent by them to St. Petersburg as 
an ultimatum, and that if the terms were 
refused by the Russian Government the 
Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
would quit that city, and Austria would 
enter into a military alliance with England 
and France. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
on the contrary, tells the House that the 
reason why the proposition was not accept- 
ed by the Cabinet was, that the Austrian 
Government held out no hopes that they 
would consider its rejection by Russia a 
casus belli. It was impossible to reconcile 
these two statements, and he asked the 
Government to give some explanation that 
would enable the House and the country 
to understand the true state of the ques- 
tion, which at present was altogether inex- 
plicable. 

Sin G. GREY wished to correct the 
representation made by the noble Lord of 
what he had said. He did not say the 
reason why the Cabinet rejected the propo- 
sition was that Austria held out no hopes 
that she would become a belligerent Power 
in the event of its being refused by Russia. 
What he said was this, that one important 
consideration in his own mind, and no 
doubt that of others, with respect to the 
proposal was, that Austria gave no certain 
expectation that it would be accepted. 


MAYNOOTIL REPORT. 

Mr. SPOONER took occasion to state 
that a communication had passed between 
himself and the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government that evening, with regard 
to a Motion which he had announced it to 
be his intention to bring forward, in rela- 
tion to the evidence which had been taken 
before the Commissioners who had been 
appointed to inquire into the state of May- 
nooth College. From what had passed 
between the noble Lord and himself in 
that communication, he had been induced 
to believe that the noble Lord was pre- 
pared to give his assent to the form of 
notice which had been agreed upon be- 
tween them. The noble Lord, indeed, had 
assured him that he would give his assent 
to that form, and had authorised him to 
move it. He had, however, since received 
an intimation through the Vice President 


of the Board of Trade, to the effect that | 


Viscount Goderich 
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the noble Lord had thought fit to withdraw 
his assent from his (Mr. Spooner’s) notice, 
and to give his support to the Amendment 
of which notice had been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland. Under these circumstances, and 
not being able to support that Amendment 
himself, he should feel it to be his duty to 
proceed with his original Motion when the 
I[ouse went into Committee of Supply, un- 
less the noble Lord would consent to name 
a day upon which that Motion might be 
discussed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the hon. 
Gentleman had stated the circumstances 
correctly. After seeing the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion and consenting to it, he had 
reconsidered the matter, and thought it 
better te support an Amendment by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The result 
was only that the hon. Member’s Mo- 
tion now stood in the same position as it 
occupied before the consent was given. 
He could not in the state of public busi- 
ness give the hon. Gentleman a day for his 
Motion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Supply considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report progress; to sit again on 
Monday next. 


STATE CARRIAGE DUTIES, &c. 

Mr. FitzRoy brought up the Report of 
the Resolutions. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY asked whether 
the Government would have any objection 
to lay before the House documents to show 
why the stage-carriage duties had been 
remitted in certain cases to persons in this 
metropolis. It would be very satisfactory 
to have the memorials presented by those 
persons on the subject, with copies of the 
answers given and the grounds upon which 
this remission was based. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER had already explained to the Llouse 
that these compositions of duty were not 
the acts of the Government, but of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. He was not 
able to state whether any documents ex- 
isted beyond the memorials presented to 
that Board, which could throw light upon 
the transactions to which the hon. Baronet 
alluded; but if there were any such papers 
he should be quite ready to produce them. 

First, Second, and Third Resolution 
agreed to. 

Fourth Resolution— 


“That no exemption from Stamp Duty con- 
tained in or granted by any Act relating to 
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Friendly Societies, nor any other exemption from 
Stamp Duty than such as is contained in section 
8 of the Act 6th and 7th of Will. IV., c. 32, for 
the regulation of Benefit Building Societies, shall 
be deemed to extend to any form of assurance, or 
any conveyance, mortgage, transfer, agreement, 
bond, or other instrument made to or on behalf of 
any Benefit Building Society by any member of 
such Society to whom any sum or sums exceeding 
in the whole the sum of 240/. shall be advanced 
by such Society, except such deeds or instruments 
as may be made on behalf of a member of such 
Society admitted before the 5th day of July, 1855, 
in pursuance of engagements made between such 
member and the said Society before that date.” 


Read a second time. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD rose to object. 
These Resolutions were passed last evening 
without the cognisance of most of the Mem- 
bers of that House. He did not wish to 
impute anything like deceit to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he had not the smallest 
expectation that any matter relating to 
Friendly Societies would be included in a 
Bill entitled Stage Carriage Duties, &c. 
It had been suggested to him that there 
was only one reason why it should be so 
included, namely, that the Stage Carriage 
Duties Bill must necessarily be a Bill de 
omnibus, and, therefore, that it might be 
made to contain any clause about anything. 
He was not going to discuss this particular 
clause now. In the other House it had 
been struck out from the Friendly Socie- 
ties Bill on the ground that it had nothing 
to do with that Bill, and ought to be intro- 
duced in a measure relating to Building 
Societies generally, and there was of course 
a ten times more valid objection against 
its insertion in a Stage Carriages Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER, in answer to the statement that 
the House had been taken by surprise, 
said, if the kon. Member referred to the 
notice paper, he would find this notice 
given at length— 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer—That this 
Tlouse will now resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider the Acts relating to the Duties pay- 
able on Stage Carriages in Great Britain and the 
Stamp Act.” 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD observed that in 
yesterday’s notice there was not one word 
of that stated. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCIIE- 
QUER said, the abbreviated heading was 
not his production. He was only respon- 
sible for the full notice. 

Mr. WILSON said, the Resolution had 
been framed in order to carry out an ar- 
rangement that he had entered into with 
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a deputation which had conferred with him 
upon the subject. A proviso, in accord- 
ance with that arrangement, was intro- 
duced into the Friendly Societies Bill, and 
passed this House, but was rejected by the 
House of Lords. 1t was now proposed, 
therefore, that a similar provision should 
be inserted as a revenue clause in a reve- 
nue Bill. He should be ready to insert 
any words in conformity with the arrange- 
ment to which he had referred. 

Sm J. SHELLEY suggested the post- 
ponement of the Resolution. 

Sir C. WOOD hoped the Resolution 
would be agreed to, as the difficulty which 
had been raised might be met previous to 
the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. J. MOWBRAY and Mr. MUR- 
ROUGH objected to passing the Resolu- 
tion before time had been given for the 
examination. 

Motion made and Question put, “ That 
this House doth agree with the Committee 
in the said Resolution. 

The House divided:—Ayes 65; Noes 
39: Majority 26. 

Bill or Bills ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. FirzRoy, the Cuance.tor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, and Mr. Witson. 

House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 


ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 9, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
De Mauley. 

Pustic Bitts.—1* Endowed Schools (Ireland) ; 
West Indies Relief Loans Arrangement ; Bills 
of Lading (No. 2). 

2* Haileybury College; Powers under Improve- 
ment Acts Regulation. 

3* Accidents on Railways. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES OF ROMAN CA- 
THOLIC PRELATES — THE MAYNOOTII 
REPORT. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA, who 
had given notice of a Motion on this sub- 
ject, inquired whether the Government 
intended to oppose the Motion ? 

Tne Eart or HARROWBY replied, 
that he could not consent to the passing 
of the Motion. 

Tue Eart or WINCIIILSEA then, in 
formally making the Motion, referred to a 
clause in the Catholic Emancipation Act 
of 1829, imposing a penalty of 1002. on 
any persons other than the persons au- 
thorised by law, who should use the name 
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title of archbishop of any province, 
bishop of any diocese, or dean of any 
deanery in England and Ireland; and also 
to another clause, imposing the Roman 
Catholic oath; upon which two clauses 
the promoters of the measure, he said, 
laid great stress, as affording security to 
the Protestant Establishment. The great 
body of the Protestant people of this 
country knew how perfectly futile the 
clauses which he had read had been in 
securing the objects for which they were 
framed. When it was proposed by the 
noble Earl at the head of the late Govern- 
ment to issue a commission of inquiry 


Ecclesiastical Titles of 


into the government and management of | 


the College of Maynooth, all that the 
friends of Protestantism asked was, that 
it should be ascertained whether the teach- 
ing in that college was not inconsistent 
with the undivided allegiance which every 
subject owed the Sovereign, and in oppo- 
sition to those great principles of civil and 


religious liberty on which our Protestant | 


constitution was founded. When the names 
of the Commissioners were made known, 
however, it was found that there was not 


a single man among them who was not in | 
favour of the establishment into the work- | 


ing of which they were appointed to in- 
quire. 
Report comprising two folio volumes, two- 
thirds of which were mere jesuitism ; and 
as to the other third, it was so unintelligible, 
that the more one read the more confounded 
one became. 
the Commissioners was presented to Par- 


liament, a copy of it had been furnished to | 
Dr. Cullen for his opinion and correction ; | 
and he would go one step further, and say | 


that he believed Dr. Cullen had sent the 
evidence to Rome. To Rome, that had, 


indirectly, occasioned the war now raging | 
in the East—for it was in consequence of | 
the concessions made in favour of about | 


200,000 of his Roman Catholie subjects, 
in answer to the demand of the French 


Sovereign, that the late Emperor of Rus- | 
sia made a similar demand upon the Sultan | 
on behalf of 10,000,000 of Greek Chris- | 
In the appendix to that Report he | 
found that, in direct contravention of the | 


tians. 


statute law of this country, ecclesiastical 
titles were given to Roman Catholic bi- 


shops, aud he was sorry to say that the | 


noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Harrowby) 


was an instrument in giving such illegal | 


titles to those prelates. In one part of 
the Report he found the names given as 
those of Dr. M‘Hale and Dr, So-and-So, 


The Earl of Winchilsea 
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but on turning to the 5 ag the names 
were given as the Most Rev. Joseph Dixon, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all 
Ireland, the Archbishop of Tuam, and 0 
on. Thus had the Commission given to 
these men titles that were prohibited b 
law, resting on the security of which the 
Protestants of this country had been gulled 
and deceived. His object was to correct 
that Report, and make it more in con- 
formity with the law and constitution of 
the country, and with that view he begged 
to submit his Motion to their Lordships, 

Moved, To resolve— 

“That the Recognition of those Ecclesiastical 
Titles prohibited to the Roman Catholic Prelates 
by the Act of 1829, intituled ‘The Roman Ca- 
| tholie Relief Act,’ in the Report of Her Majesty’s 


| Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
| Management and Government of the College of 


Maynooth, is a direct Violation of that Act: 

| ‘And that an amended Copy of that Report 
be placed upon the Table of this House, with 
those illegal ‘Titles omitted.” 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, le 
did not rise to discuss the propriety of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act or the propriety 
of the establishment of Maynooth. This 
was not a fitting season to enter upon 
either of these topics. What their Lord- 
ships were now called upon to discuss was, 
simply the proposal of his noble Friend 
with reference to the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
management and government of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, being in violation of the 
Act of 1829, and that an amended copy of 
that Report should be laid upon the table. 
Now, as far as he could understand the 
Acts bearing upon this subject, there was 
nothing illegal in giving these titles to 
_ anybody ; the illegality lay in the assump- 
| tion of the titles. To give these titles to 
any one might be a discreet or indiscreet 
act, but it was no violation of the law. 
The Commissioners did not wish in any 
| way to act upon a purely technical inter- 
| pretation of those Acts, but were at the 
same time perfectly aware how incumbent 
it was on them to act up to their spirit, 
and they had, accordingly, taken great 
eare that the spirit of the Act should in 
no way be tampered with. His noble 
|Friend had, indeed, unconsciously given 
| testimony to the care of the Commissioners 
upon this point, for he had himself pointed 
out that it was not in the Report itself, but 
in the appendix, that the titles which he 
complained of were given. Whenever the 
| Commissioners spoke in their own persons, 
they did not confer these titles upon the 
\ 
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Roman Catholic prelates; but in two cases 
the titles were given in a reprint from the 
Catholic Directory, which was inserted in 
the appendix to the Report. He admitted 
he thought it would have been better if in 
those cases the titles had not been given ; 
but he must remind the noble Earl that the 
Commissioners, speaking in their own per- 
sons, had always most carefully avoided 
any breach not only of the letter but even 
of the purpose and intention of the law. 
The noble Earl had himself borne testi- 
mony to the propriety which had charac- 
terized all the acts of the Commissioners 
themselves, and he (the Earl of Harrowby) 
hoped the House would not think a very 
inexcusable oversight had been committed, 
in not running their pens through two 
ecclesiastical titles of two of the Roman 
Catholic prelates of Ireland in a very 
voluminous appendix. Complaint had 
been made that the evidence taken before 
the Commissioners had been tampered 
with in this country or elsewhere. It was 


not necessary to trouble the House with 
the details of the petty transaction to 
which this complaint referred ; but he 
regretted that one of the Commissioners— 
with, he believed, the most innocent inten- 
tion—had placed a portion of the evidence 


in the hands of a Roman Catholie arch- 
bishop, with the view of obtaining his 
opinion upon certain points which had been 
raised in the course of the inquiry, and 
some months afterwards it appeared that 
that evidence had been conveyed to Rome. 
The Commissioner to whom he referred 
had undoubtedly committed an error of 
judgment, but at the same time it was not 
at all unnatural that he should have asked 
the advice of his archbishop upon points 
affecting the system of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He (the Earl of Harrowby) must 
add, that the evidence taken by the Com- 
missioners, was printed before the portion 
of the evidence forwarded to Rome could 
have been received there, and therefore, 
the charge that the transmission of that 
evidence to Rome could have had the 
slightest effect upon the Report of the 
Commissioners, was physically impossible 
and totally absurd. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS observed that 
under the Roman Catholic Relief Act the 
assumption of ecclesiastical titles by unau- 
thorised persons subjected them to penal- 
ties ; and there could be no doubt that, 
according to the spirit of that Act, such 
titles should not be given to persons who 
had no right to bear them. He thought, 
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however, that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Harrowby), had afforded a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners with reference to these transac- 
tions, and he hoped his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Winchilsea) would not think it ne- 
cessary to press his Motion to a division. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, he 
certainly should press his Motion to a 
division. He had a very strong feeling 
in the matter, and it was not in his power 
to comply with the request of his noble and 
learned Friend. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Earl was asking their Lordships to 
do a thing they had no power to do. 
What was laid upon the table was the 
copy of a Report made to Her Majesty, 
and, right or wrong, the Report was made. 
It might be a violation of the spirit of the 
Act, but it was not a direct violation of the 
Act itself, and therefore, he thought the 
Resolution could not so far be sustained. 
He hoped their Lordships would not stul- 
tify themselves, if he might be allowed the 
expression, by declaring a direct violation of 
the Act that which was nothing of the kind. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE would 
feel some difficulty in voting for the Mo- 
tion, inasmuch as the recognition of these 
ecclesiastical titles in the Report could 
searcely be regarded as a direct violation 
of the Act which prohibited the assump- 
tion of such titles. The noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Harrowby) had apologized 
for the error, and, as the recognition of 
these titles had clearly occurred by mis- 
take, he did not think his noble Friend 
had any ground for pressing his Motion to 
a division. 

Lorp CAMPBELL thought, that there 
had been no direct violation of the law in 
the case ; and, that being so, their Lord- 
ships ought not to pass an abstract Reso- 
lution which might have the effect of fet- 
tering their judgment in the event of the 
matter coming before them judicially ; or if 
they did, they ought to be careful that 
they were in the right. However, he was 
sure that their Lordships were in the 
wrong, and he hoped they would not worse 
than stultify themselves by voting that 
black was white. He did not think those 
titles should be conferred any more than 
they should be assumed. The noble Lord 
had therefore done well in drawing the 
attention of their Lordships to the subject, 
but he hoped the result attained would be 
sufficient, and that the Motion would now 
be withdrawn. 

X 2 
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Tne Eart or DERBY felt, that the 
noble Earl behind him (the Earl of Win- 
chilsea), was perfectly justified in calling 
the attention of their Lordships to that 
which, if not a violation of the letter of 
the law, was at all events a violation of 
the spirit of the law, and ought to have 
been specially avoided in a document ema- 
nating from gentlemen acting under the 
authority of the Crown. Undoubtedly, if 
the intention of the law was to check and 
control the assumption of undue titles and 
influence on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy, it was a grave error on 
the part of persons acting under the au- 
thority of the Crown to permit the intro- 
duction of titles which, if they had been 
assumed by the bishops themselves, would 
have been a direct violation of the law. 
It appeared, however, that care had been 
taken on the part of the Commissioners to 
avoid the introduction of improper titles, 
and that it was purely by an oversight that 
they had crept into the Report. That 
being the case, and believing that his 
noble Friend would see, upon reflection, 
that the act of the Commissioners was 
not a direct violation of the law, inasmuch 
as the law referred to the assumption of 
titles, and not to titles conferred, and see- 
ing also that the notice which had now 
been taken of the matter would be a suffi- 
cient notice to all parties not to repeat a 
similar error in future, he trusted that his 
noble Friend would withdraw the Motion. 
He (the Earl of Derby), called the Act of 
the Commissioners an error ; but if it was 
not an error then he considered that it was 
a very grave offence. He was bound to 
say that he thought the course of conduct 
pursued by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
their eager grasping at every possible cir- 
cumstance which could give colour to in- 
creased usurpation, and the mode in which 
every concession or waiving of the actual 
letter of the law had led to increased 
and increasing claims, entirely justified 
their Lordships and the other House 
of Parliament in looking with extreme 
jealousy on any assumption or encroach- 
ment on the part of that body. His 
noble Friend had done great service in 
calling the attention of their Lordships to 
this matter; but, at the same time, he 
(the Earl of Derby) could not recommend 
the withdrawal of the Report of which his 
noble Friend complained, and the substitu- 
tion of another. The parties from whom 
the Report emanated were functi officio, 
and he presumed that his noble Friend had 
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no desire to revive the Commission for the 
purpose of having another Report pre. 
pared, or to put the country to the ex. 
pense of reprinting the Report for the sole 
purpose of noticing the errors that had 
crept into it. He confessed that it would 
have been more satisfactory if his noble 
Friend could have framed his Resolution 
so that it would mark the sense of the 
House as to the erroneous titles given in 
the Report. At present his noble Friend 
and the House were in this difficulty—it 
was impossible that they could assent 
to the Resolution in its present form, but 
if it was negatived upon a division it would 
appear upon the Journals of the House as 
if their Lordships had sanctioned the as- 
sumption of improper titles by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. That he thought 
would have a most unfortunate effect in 
future times, because it would appear that 
his noble Friend had brought forward the 
question, and that Members upon both 
sides of the House had felt themselves 
compelled to vote against it. He earnest- 
ly entreated his noble Friend to rest satis- 
fied with the general and unanimous sanc- 
tion given by their Lordships to the opinion 
that these titles had been unjustifiably con- 
ferred, and to withdraw the Motion. 

The said Motion, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 


ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS BILL. 

Bill read 34, according to Order. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON moved the 
omission of Clause 2, which gave the Bill 
a retrospective operation. The noble Earl 
said it would be a great injustice to oblige 
railway companies which had expended 
large sums of money upon the construction 
of level crossings, to make an additional 
outlay upon the building of bridges. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that a provision which Parliament thought 
necessary for the public safety with regard 
to railways about to be made, must also be 
necessary for the public safety with regard 
to railways already in existence. He did 
not think the clause would do any injury 
to railway companies, and he proposed to 
give them an appeal from the decision of 
the Board of Trade to the Privy Council. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS opposed the 
clause, on the ground that it was a direct 
infringement of the rights of property. 
Railways were now one of the great mate- 
rial interests of the country; they had 
become a legitimate investment for money; 
thousands of families were dependent upon 
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them for support, and they ought not to be | contemplated by the clause ; but his noble 
tampered with by ex post facto legislation | and learned Friend must have laboured 
of this kind. under some misapprehension with respect 
Eart GRANVILLE said, that after the | to the matter, inasmuch as he (Lord Lynd- 
high and exaggerated tone adopted by the | hurst) had in his hand a letter of Baron 
noble and learned Lord, with regard to | Parke’s, in which he expressed himself as 
interference with private property, he could | unfavourable to any change in the existing 
not help reminding their Lordships that | state of the law; adding, at the same 
last year the noble and learned Lord had, | time, that if the Legislature determined 
by inducing the House to pass his measure | upon altering it, the change might be made 
for the suppression of dog-carts, perpe- | as satisfactorily as possible by the opera- 
trated a retrospective act which affected | tion of the clause in question. 
the property of the poorest classes in the| Lorp CAMPBELL thought the clause 
community. He did not think the clause | one of the very best portions of the Bill. 
would operate so injuriously as the noble | Tue LORD CHANCELLOR admitted 
and learned Lord had represented. The | that he had in some respect misapprehend- 
Board of Trade would consider the inte- | ed the views upon the matter which Baron 
rests of the railway companies as well as | Parke entertained. 
those of the public, and in addition, the Clause agreed to. 
former would have the protection of an! Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 
appeal to the Privy Council. House adjourned till To-morrow. 
Tue Eart or YARBOROUGH opposed 
the retrospective operation of the clause. 
Eart REDESDALE supported the} HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
clause, and reminded their Lordships that ¢ vp 
in many instances they had felt juste Monday, July 9, 1855. 
in enacting measures which, though they Minvtes.] New Writ.—For Norfolk (Eastern 
were attended with expense to some par-| Division), v. Edmond Wodehouse, esq. Chiltern 
ties, were necessary for the public health} Hundreds, : ' 
and safety. Since the rule laid down in —— ee Assines and Geesleun; Save 
this matter in 1848 not a single railway | 90 toa ames end Lord Raglan’s Annuities ; 
company had hesitated to assent to the | Lunatic Asylums (Ireland); Turnpike Acts 
introduction of this clause ; neither had | pare ay ; —— —— Te 
i i i i | reasurers Of Counties (ireland ). 
ts operation ma any dienes in eg] St eating Rip Gato Toor 
: - . A . | (No. 2); Public Libraries and Museums ; Bills 
railway companies to call upon tbe inhabi- | of Exchange and Promissory Notes; Burial of 
tants of particular districts to contribute} Poor Persons. 
towards the expense of bridges which they | 
were required by the Board of Trade to| PUBLIC HEALTH BILL—QUESTION. 
erect. He would suggest that the Go- | CotoneL SMYTH said, he wished to 
vernment should consider the propriety of | ask the right hon. President of the Board 
inserting a clause enabling a district to! of Health whether it was his intention, at 
contribute the amount imposed upon it by | that late period of the Session, to proceed 
annual payments, instead of in one total with the Public Health Bill? 
sum. | $m BENJAMIN HALL said, that con- 
Tue Eart or EGLINTON having said | sidering the late period of the Session, 
a few words in reply, and the fact that he had been allowed to 
On the Question that the clause’ pass through Committee a very long and 
stand part of the Bill, their Lordships | important Bill, as well as to make consi- 
divided :—Content 30; Not Content 21: | derable progress with another, it would 
Majority 9. hardly be acting fairly by the House if he 
On Clause 5, relating to the responsibi- | attempted to persevere with the Public 
lity of railway companies for the acts of | Health Bill that Session. He might, how- 
their servants, ever, take that opportunity of remarking 
Lorpvp LYNDHURST took occasion to | that the Bill had been very maturely con- 
renew his objections to the clause. Upon | sidered by a Committee which had sat 
a former occasion his noble and learned “upon it twenty-one days, had taken a great 
Friend the Lord Chancellor had quoted | deal of evidence, and had suggested seve- 
the authority of Baron Parke in support | ral Amendments. It had afterwards been 


| 


of the alteration in the law which nest Hema and circulated in the country ; 
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and he had received a great many further | form other duties; and, in point of fact, 
suggestions, some of which he intended to| one of the gentlemen referred to had al- 
adopt. He proposed therefore merely to| ready been appointed to another place 
move the committal of the Bill pro formd, | under the Crown. The Act required that 
in order to insert those further Amend-}the Minute granting retiring allowances 
ments, and then to allow it to be again | should be laid on the table the following 
circulated in the country during the recess. | year, and this Minute would not, therefore, 
It would, however, be necessary to provide, | be laid on the table until next Session. 
by a short Bill, for the continuance of the 
General Board of Health for one year, and BOMBARDMENT OF CALABAR— 
he should propose to insert in it clauses for QUESTION. 
the reappointment, if it should be thought} Sm JAMES ANDERSON said, he 
necessary, of a medical council, and also | wished to ask the First Lord of the admi- 
to attach a medical officer to the Board. | ralty whether Her Majesty’s Government 
To that Bill he hoped no objection would | had received any report of the bombard- 
be made. With regard to existing inte-| ment and destruction, on the 9th of Jan- 
rests, and particularly with regard to gas | uary last, by Her Majesty’s steamship An- 
and water Companies, he had to remark | telope, Lieutenant Commander Young, of 
that the clauses now in the Bill were not| Old Town, at Calabar, on the coast of 
the original ones, but that they had been} Africa, by which the property of British 
inserted by the Committee at the sugges- | missionaries residing there was destroyed; 
tion of an eminent professional man who|by whose authority Lieutenant Young 
had appeared before them on behalf of} acted, and what were the reasons assigned 
several of the Companies. Those clauses | for such a proceeding; and if it was by 
had since met with great opposition from | the orders of Her Majesty’s Government 
gas and other Companies, and it would be| that the British consul there had inter- 
his duty during the recess to consider any | dicted the inhabitants from rebuilding the 
representations that might be made to him | town ? 
on the subject. There were, however,| Sin CHARLES WOOD said, Her Ma- 
other parties to be considered besides the | jesty’s Government had received an ac- 
Companies—namely, the public—and it/| count of the bombardment of Old Town, 
would be for him so to arrange matters, | Calabar, by Her Majesty’s ship Antelope, 
that whilst a due regard should be paid to} and it was done at the particular request 
the interests of the Companies, the inte-| of Her Majesty’s consul. The reason for 
rests of the public at large should not be | taking that course was, that an article of 
endangered. the treaty with certain chiefs had been 
infringed. The missionaries represented 

RETIRING ALLOWANCES—QUESTION. | that the chiefs were in the habit of mur- 

Sm DENHAM NORREYS said, hej dering persons by administering what was 
begged to ask the hon. Secretary of the} called ‘‘the poison cup.” The consul 
Treasury whether the authority under | called upon the chiefs to give an assurance 
which the retiring allowances lately grant- | that they would abstain from the practice. 
ed to certain Poor Law Inspectors, named | The chiefs, in spite of remonstrances, hav- 
in the return No. 520 of the present Ses-| ing repeated the offence, the consul ealled 
sion, was derived from any Act of Parlia-| upon the commander of the Antelope to 
ment, and, if so, which? or whether the | bombard the place. He (Sir C. Wood) did 
power of granting pensions, other than | not know whether the property of the mis- 
those sanctioned by the Act 4 & 5 Will. sionaries had been destroyed, and he was 
IV. c. 24, and other Acts, was claimed by | not aware of any steps being taken to pre- 
the Treasury ? vent the rebuilding of the town. 

Mr. WILSON said, he believed that | 
from time immemorial it had been the| CONFERENCES AT VIENNA—AUSTRIAN 
practice of the Treasury to grant retiring | PROPOSALS—QUESTION, 
allowances, whenever arrangements were | Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I wish 
made which had for their object the public | to put a question to the Prime Minister. 
benefit. Those allowances were not how- ; It has been stated publicly in the circular 
ever absolutely pensions for life, for there which Count Buol addressed to the diplo- 
was a clause in the Superannuation Act matic agents of Austria, dated the 25th of 
which rendered the parties receiving them | May, that, considering the circumstances 
liable to be called upon at any time to per-| under which the Austrian proposal had 

Sir B. Hall ' 








The Sunday 


been rejected and the grounds on which its 
value had been contested, it appeared to 
the Emperor of Austria his duty to give 
the Cabinets of Paris and London another 
opportunity of considering the plan and 
the consequences to Europe of its rejec- 
tion. Count Buol states that full expla- 
nation of the plan, with the motives of 
the Austrian Government and a refutation 
of the objections which had been urged on 
the part of the allies, had been communi- 
eated to the Governments of England and 
France. I wish to ask the noble Lord 
whether there will be any objection to lay 
before the House this communication, or 
any correspondence which has passed be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of Austria relative to the Aus- 
trian proposal? I have not given notice 
of this question to the noble Lord, and, 
therefore, if he does not feel at liberty to 
answer it now I will repeat the question 
to-morrow. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have no 
difficulty, Sir, whatever in answering the 
question of my right hon. Friend, by say- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government have al- 
ready determined to lay upon the table of 
the House the whole of the correspond- 


ence bearing upon that Austrian proposal. 
At is now in preparation, and I hope in a} 
couple of days, at all events, to be able to 
lay it upon the table of the House. 


THE SUNDAY RIOTS—QUESTION. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: I wish to 
put a question to the Home Seeretary re- 
lative to the riotous proceedings of yester- 
day, to ask whether it was in consequence 
of any orders given by him that when the 
mob were breaking the windows yesterday 
in Belgrave Square there were no police 
present—in fact, no person for the protec- 
tion of the public, and to check the violence 
of the mob ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I am sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman should think it 
necessary to ask me whether, when the 
mob yesterday were breaking windows in 
Belgrave Square, Wilton Street, Eaton 


Square, and in Tottenham Court Road and | 


the Hampstead Road (where much the 
greater damage was done), it was in con- 
sequence of orders from me that the usual 
protection of the inhabitants was with- 
drawn. It is scarcely necessary, I should 
suppose, for me to say I gave no such 
orders. I may say I had no intimation, 
nor was it known to the police, or any one 
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connected with the Government, that the 
mob would by a sudden impulse, or by the 
sudden guidance of others, rush from Hyde 
Park to Belgrave Square, where there was 
no more than the ordinary number of police- 
constables in a district usually very quict, 
The damage was done in a quarter of an 
hour, before the reserves of police could 
be brought up to prevent the violence 
which had then been actually committed. 
The reserves were, however, brought up 
in time to check the further progress of 
that violence. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he did not 
think that the answers given by the right 
hon. Baronet were at all satisfactory. 
They had now had a third consecutive 
Sunday riot, and he wished to know in 
what way they were to protect themselves 
from a fourth? If he might be allowed 
to make a short statement—[‘* No, no!”’| 
Surely it was the custom to allow hon. 
Members to preface their questions with 
a short statement, and if the House would 
grant him that indulgence he would pro- 
mise not to detain them more than two 
minutes, whilst he narrated what he had 
himself witnessed. -He saw in Grosvenor 
Place yesterday a parcel of boys, about 
fifty or sixty in number, walking down the 
middle of the street breaking windows. 
They were surrounded by a large number 
of the lowest rabble, and there were also 
present a number of respectably dressed 
persons, who called themselves *‘ specta- 
tors,” and who certainly might have been 
better employed than idly looking on. 
Not a single police officer was present, but 
the right hon. Baronet was perhaps aware 
that a large number of the force were in 
the neighbourhood, at the top of Constitu- 
tion-hill, and at Hyde Park. In fact, as 
soon as the disturbance was over the 
streets were occupied by them in numbers 
that might have resisted a hostile invasion 
with great success—and they remained 
there for the remainder of the evening. 
What he wished to know was whether the 
right hon. Baronet would state to the 
House what were the orders the police had 
received ; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
was not prepared to give that information, 
he (Mr. Adderley) would move that the 
orders be laid on the table of the House. 
He should also be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell them what was the 
number of persons that had been taken 
prisoners ; and likewise if he would state 
in what way the public were to protect 
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themselves in future—whether, in short, | Tottenham-court Road district, eight per- 
they were to take measures for their own | sons had been arrested. The same dis- 
defence, or whether they might trust to ‘orderly and riotous proceedings had taken 
the police for protection. | place there by apparently the same class 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the des-| of persons ; and the police certainly could 
eription given by the hon. Gentleman cor- | not have had any suspicion that such pro- 
respondend pretty much with the state-| ceedings would have taken place in a district 
ment which had been communicated to | like that, there being no person resident 
him both by the Commissioners of police | there who could be supposed to be at all 
and by other persons ; although he thought | obnoxious to the rioters ; and the ordinary 
the hon. Gentleman had rather under- | | police on duty there had not the power of 
rated the number of persons who followed putting a stop to the riot. The orders given 
the knot of boys and the other parties | to the police were to hold in readiness a 
engaged in breaking windows. The hon. | large reserve, in order that they might 
Gentleman asked .whether the police were | ‘be ‘prepared to act wherever there was any 
not in the immediate neighbourhood of disturbance. In some instances, where it 
Hyde Park, and whether they had not ab- | had been anticipated, disturbances did not 
stained from interfering. Now he was | | take place ; ; in others they did. But the 
informed that there was a sudden rush | orders given to the police undoubtedly 
from Hyde Park to Belgrave Square, and | were to arrest every person guilty of any 
he was afraid the hon. Gentleman himself | act of violence or of obstruction of car- 
had suffered to a considerable extent. | riages, Of course, without any special 
The mob was followed by a large number | instructions, in the event of open acts of 
of persons, who had been attracted by a| violence like those committed on the pre- 
curiosity which he could not help consider- | | ceding day, it was the duty of every po- 
ing was blameable—and those persons so liceman—and not only of every policeman, 
obstructed the road that the police could but of every subject of Her Majesty—to 
not force their way through the crowd to | do all in his power to put a stop to such 
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the front in time to prevent the mischief. 
In addition to sending a body of 400 men | 


from the park after the mob, a message | 
was despatched to the stations south ‘of | 
Belgrave Square, and 100 men, who were 
ordered to meet the crowd, succeeded in | 


arresting some of the ringleaders. The 
hon. Gentleman said that there were no 
police in the streets ; but in point of fact | 
the ordinary police officers were on duty. 
[Mr. AppErtEY—No, no!] The hon. 
Gentleman might be better informed ; but 
he (Sir G. Grey) was told that the ‘ordi- | 
nary police officers were on duty, though, 
of course, they were quite unable to resist 
so large a crowd. The mob ran away 
as soon as the police were seen to arrive, 
including those boys who had committed 
the acts of violence in front. He believ- 
ed that only one of the persons actually 
charged with throwing stones and break- | 
ing windows in that district had been ar- | 
rested. He was arrested by a gentleman, | 
an acquaintance of his (Sir G. Grey’s). 
If other persons who were looking on! 
while these acts of violence were commit- 
ted had vigorously exerted themselves, he 
believed that several others of the offenders 
might have been taken. The person who 
had been so arrested had been fined 40s., | 
or one month’s imprisonment. In at 


Mr, Adderly 


lawless proceedings. 

CotonEL DOUGLAS PENNANT said, 
he wished to ask if the right hon. Baronet. 
was aware that a gallant admiral, Sir 
George Seymour, had attempted to puta 
stop to the destruction of property in his 
own neighbourhood, and had been struck 
down by a stone on the head, and had 
been severely injured. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had 


| learnt with most sincere regret from a letter 


which he had received from Admiral Sey- 
mour, that a most dastardly attack was 


‘made upon him by the populace, when he, 


with the courage of a British seaman, 
seized one of the persons who were most 
active in committing violence against the 
property of the inhabitants in his own 
neighbourhood. When the gallant Admi- 
ral called upon the spectators to afford him 
their assistance in arresting the aggressors 
they, he regretted to say, did not respond 
to the call. Had they done so—and they 


'were persons having the appearance of 


gentlemen—the gallant Admiral would 
not have sustained any injury. With re- 
gard to the number of policemen on duty, 
it was the same as upon ordinary occa- 
sions. [‘*No, no!”] He believed that 


| they were the same in number. 


Subject dropped. 
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STATE OF THE RIVER THAMES— EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION, On the Motion that the Report on the 
Mr. WALTER said, he rose to put a/| Bill be considered, 
question to the right hon. Baronet the Pre- Mr. ELLIOT LOCKHART said, he 
sident of the Board of Health upon a subject | should move that the Bill be recommitted. 
of vital importance to the inhabitants of | He did not think that the right hon. and 
London—namely, the impure and pestifer- | learned Lord was aware of the effect of his 
ous state of the river Thames. A letter from | own Amendments. 
Professor Faraday appeared in The Times; Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
of that morning, containing a description perfectly aware of the nature of the 


of the impure condition of the river, the 
correctness of which he was able to confirm 
by his own observation, Under these cir- 
cumstances, he begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether any plan had been 
decided on by the Government for diverting 
the sewage of the metropolis from the river 
Thames; and, if so, at what period that plan 


| Amendments in the Bill, and should op- 
| pose the recommittal. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that the 
;tendency of the measure had been very 


| much changed for the worse within the last 


| few days. He considered that if the House 
agreed to it they would be taking a back- 
| ward step in legislation, and therefore it 


would be likely to come into operation ? | would be most unwise to assent to it. His 

Sim BENJAMIN HALL said, he vas | main objection to the principle of the mea- 
sorry that at present there existed no | sure was, that it vested the control of edu- 
power whatever, either in the Government cation in Scotland in an_ irresponsible 
or in any other authority, to remedy the! Board, and he did not think that expe- 
nuisance which had been so justly com-j rience had shown that, where the State 
plained of as arising from the state of the | had interfered, the results of such inter- 
river Thames. Up to last year, there was | ference had been so advantageous as to 


a Commission of Sewers appointed for the | 


metropolis, the appointment being made 
wholly by the Crown ; but by a Bill of last 
Session a new body.was constituted, part 
of which was appointed by the Govern- 
ment ; the ratepayers and vestries of the 
districts appointing the other part. But 
those Commissioners had no power what- 
ever to acquire land for outfall works ; 
and before any attempt could be made to 
divert the sewage from the Thames, it 
would be necessary to acquire that power. 
In the Metropolitan Government Bill, 
which had passed through Committee, he 
had taken power for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to take land for outfall 
works, subject to the approval of the Se- 
cretary of State, and to take it compul- 
sorily for that object. He understood that 
the present Commissioners of Sewers had 
before them a variety of plans, suggested 
by Mr. Stephenson and other eminent en- 
gineers, for the purpose of effecting that 
object. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
supposing the Legislature to pass the Bill, 
would be constituted before the close of the 
year ; those plans would be submitted to 
that Board, and would be presented to them 
in such a state that the Board might act 
upon them as soon as they thought proper. 
And they would have ample power, not 
only to take land for outfall works, but to 
raise the necessary funds for carrying out 
the object. 


render the extension of such a principle 
expedient. Those establishments which 
existed at present under the care of the 
Committee of Privy Council had not been 
so well conducted as to lead them to hope 
that the system could be well applied in 
Scotland. If, indeed, it could be proved 
that the people were actually destitute of 
educational establishments, and that no 
voluntary efforts to meet the want had 
been made, it might be proper to institute 
State schools, but, until that proposition 
had been proved, it would be wise to ab- 
stain. It did not follow, that because 
Scotch Liberal Members supported the 
Bill the people were in its favour, for va- 
rious reasons could be mentioned which 
would account for the support of those 
Members. But he denied that there was 
any degree of enthusiasm on the part of 
the people of Scotland on the subject, such 
as existed last year. Indeed, nothing 
could be more offensive to the various sects 
than an enactment which would compel 
them to support State schools, nor did he 
think that, on inquiry, the opponents of 
such a principle would be found to consist 
of a very small minority. For these rea- 
sons, he trusted that the House would re- 
ject the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Bill be recommitted.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 





147: Majority 65. 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he now 
would propose the addition of the following 
clause :— 

“If any complaint shall be made to the School 
Committee in regard to the religious or moral 
teaching of the master, it shall be lawful to the 
Board, on the report of the School Committee, to 
direct such complaint to be inquired into by the 
School Committee, with the assistance of the in- 
spector and of such other persons as the Board 
may appoint, and who may be willing to under- 
take such duty.” 

Clause brought up and read 1°. 

Mr, BLACKBURN said, that this was 
the clause in which the whole security for 
religious teaching existed. His hon, 
Friends around him did not think that the 
clause contained any such security. Now, 
supposing that an inquiry was instituted as 
the clause authorised, he wanted to know 
what was to be the result. There was 
no power given to the Board to do any- 
thing more, There was no power given to 
punish the schoolmaster if he were found 
guilty. The clause as it stood was utter- 
ly inefficient. He would therefore vote 
against it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
know what was meant by religious teach- 
ing. Was it the religion of the Presby- 


terians, the Catholics, the Episcopalians, 


the Independents, or the Unitarians, that 
was meant? He considered the clause as 
most objectionable. The Bill tried to be 
religious, but it was not and could not be 
religious. It was, in fact, a delusion prac- 
tised upon the people of Scotland. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
when the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government proposed that a grant should 
be given to the Roman Catholies in Scot- 
land, there was a storm of opposition raised 
in the Protestant papers of Scotland, which 
was calculated to appal the Government. 
The right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
then meade a kind of compromise upon the 
subject by proposing the present clause, 
which really meant nothing. 

Mr. MIALL said, those Liberal Mem- 
bers who had opposed the Bill had acted in 
a manner perfectly consistent with their 
principles. There was not one single 
liberal principle in the Bill, to which Libe- 
ral Members could point as a justification 
for their support of it. It was not a 
liberal Bill in point of religion ; it was one 
apparently got up by the Free Chureh 
party, and contained much evidence of the 
selfishness and intolerance of that sect. 
The whole object accomplished by the 
measure would be to transfer the manage- 
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ment of the schools in Scotland which 
were now under the Established Church, 
te a management shared between the Es- 
tablished Church and the Free Church, 
under the direction and supervision of a 
Government Board. Why should he be 
ealled upon to support the Bill when he 
found that voluntary efforts were treated 
in it as a nullity, and when he remembered 
that out of 5,000 schools in Seotland 2,000 
were on the voluntary system? On the 
whole, he said deliberately that he would 
rather leave education in Scotland where 
it was, than place it in the hands of the 
right hon. and learned Lord as desired by 
the Bill, and if the hon. Member opposite 
carried his Amendment to a division, he 
should certainly support it. 

Mr. BARROW said, he should vote 
against the clause, on the ground that it 
was one intended to carry out, to its full 
extent, the objectionable principle of cen- 
tralisation. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE said, he opposed 
the clause, because he believed that it was 
entirely without an object, and accom- 
plished nothing. 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE said, the re- 
ligious difficulty which caused so much 
discussion in that House, was no difficulty 
at all, for whether religious teaching was 
provided for by the Bill or not, the people 
of Scotland, it was well known, would take 
eare to have religious teaching. It was 
only those Gentlemen who could not speak 
three sentences without betraying their 
ignorance of the people of Scotland that 
made any difficulty on that head. The 
Members for Scotland knew very well that 
it was so, and one of the most determined 
opponents of the Bill told him that such a 
provision was not at all necessary for the 
people of Scotland. He had altered the 
27th clause of the Bill to meet the views 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but finding 
that they opposed it as much as ever after 
that alteration, his eyes were opened to the 
nature of their opposition. He was glad 
to say, that a large majority of the United 
Presbyterians supported the Bill, and find- 
ing that it was a hopeless attempt to con- 
ciliate the opposition, he was not willing to 
interfere even with the prejudices of those 
who were favourable to it. It was with 
that view he prepared the clause now under 
consideration. It would enable the Board 
to inquire whether the teaching of the 
schoolmaster was irreligious or immoral, 
to call in the assistance of a minister if 
necessary, and under the general clauses 
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of the Bill the schoolmaster could be dis-|! Lord had taken the House by surprise by 


. . * . . . es } 
missed if his teaching was either irreligious | 


or immoral. He hoped hon. Gentlemen 
would give up squabbling about mere theo- 
ries, because all the religious difficulty 
would vanish the moment the Bill passed. 
It might be necessary to have a separate 
rovision for the Roman Catholics in the 
arge towns, but in all the schools the reli- 
gious instruction to be given would be so 
framed as to enable persons of all denomi- 
nations to attend them. 

Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL said, 
that many of his hon, Friends had given 
notice of Amendments upon the 15th 
clause, but were induced to withdraw them 
in consequence of a clause to be proposed 
by the Lord Advocate. That clause, how- 
ever, was subsequently withdrawn, and the 
present one substituted. Those hon. Mem- 
bers complained of the course thus taken 
by the right hon. and learned Lord, as they 
considered that the present clause was 
not practical, The right hon. and learned 
Lord had omitted to state what would be 
the practical effect of it. He wished to 
know whether there would be power to 
punish or remove a schoolmaster in the 
event of his misconducting himself? [The 
Lorp ApvyocaTe interposed a remark. | 
Yes, the schoolmaster might be dismissed 
if the Board chose, but hon. Members on 
his side of the House had no confidence in 
the Board, which had no religious element 
in it. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
quite clear if the schoolmaster be found 
guilty, under the clause now before the 
House, he might be dismissed under the 
general powers of the Bill. 

Sm A. CAMPBELL said, it was feared 
that the separation of the religious hours 
from the secular hours would lead to the 
separation of religion from the education 
generally. 

Mr. W. LOCKHART said, he con- 
sidered the present Bill even more objec- 
tionable than the Bill of last year. 

Mr. ELLIOT LOCKHART said, he 
must complain of the course taken by the 
right hon, and learned Lord Advocate in 
inducing him (Mr. Lockhart), as well as 
others, to withdraw Amendments of which 
they had given notice, upon the under- 
standing of a certain clause being proposed 
by the right hon, and learned Lord, which 
clause was subsequently withdrawn, and 
the present one substituted, 

Mr. F, SCOTT said, he must likewise 
complain that the right hon, and learned 





introducing the clause at a stage of the 
proceedings when it was expected that 
there would be perfect harmony amongst 
them, and that nothing would be brought 
forward to create a difference of opinion 
respecting the measure. He objected to 
the clause upon principle, as it gave no 
guarantee for religious teaching in the 
schools, and he believed the people of 
Scotland sympathised with him in his op- 
position. The clause had been Bee ss 
drawn, for whereas, while it affected to 
establish local control over the schools, it 
still left their management in the hands of 
the central Board. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.”’ 

The House divided: Ayes 118; Noes 
64: Majority 54. 

Clause read 2°, and added. 

Three other Clauses added. 

Mr. MIALL said, he would beg to 
leave out in Clause 21 from after the 
word ‘‘report”’ to the word ‘ burgh,” 
and insert instead the following words, 
‘«shall address a letter to the chief magis- 
trate of such burgh, requiring him to call a 
meeting of the ratepayers, for the purpose 
of considering such proposed measure; and 
the chief magistrate shall, within ten days 
after the receipt of such letter, call such 
meeting, which shall be advertised as he 
may think fit; and such meeting shall be 
attended by the inspector, who shall give 
any explanations which the meeting shall 
require in regard to such school; and such 
meeting shall proceed to establish such 
school, and to assess themselves.” 

Amendment agreed to, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
know why the Lord Advocate proposed to 
give greater salaries in respect of borough 
schools than were paid for parish schools ? 
The money was coming out of the pockets 
of the publie generally, and hence some 
explanation was due to English Members, 
It should be remembered that these pay- 
ments onee fixed by Act of Parliament 
could not be dealt with like sums annually 
voted. He should also like to know when 
the Bill would come into operation. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the reason why Scotland received so much 
of the public money was solely because 
she contributed so much for educational 
purposes by voluntary contributions. The 
sums proposed to be paid under the Bill 
were greater on account of borough schools 
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than of parish schools, because in respect 
of the latter the heritors were subject to 
certain charges which went towards their 
support. With regard to the borough 
schools no such charge existed. The 
Bill would come into operation two years 
after its passing. As to the amount re- 
quired for its working, as far as he could 
calculate, it would not exceed, and would 
in fact be within, the sum which had 
already been mentioned. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that by the 


Education 


Jast Census there were 5,242 schools in} 


Scotland, which number the preamble of 
the Bill stated was short of that which 
should exist. He would take the number, 
then, at 6,000. Of these, 1,000 parochial 
and burgh schools, at 16/. each, would re- 
ceive from the Consolidated Fund 16,0001; 
5,000 new, at 251. each, 125,0000.; half 
the rent of school and schoolmaster’s house, 
at 101., would come to 50,0001.; the board 
and secretary would cost 3,000/.; and the 
pay of forty inspectors, giving to each 150 
schools, at 400/. salary and 2000. for tra- 
velling expenses, would amount to 24,0001. 
This would make the cost of the working 
of the Bill 218,0007. To this add retir- 


ing allowances, which would give a total 


expenditure of 240,000/. a year, and the 
ratepayers would have to pay about the 
same sum in addition, beside the school 


fees. That was a rough estimate, but he 
believed it to be nearer the truth than any 
statement they had yet heard. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that there was 
already a very good system of education 
in Scotland, and he could not see that any 
case had been made out for the lavish pro- 
fusion proposed by the Bill. He could not 
understand why the parochial schools now 
in existence were to be absorbed in the 
Government schools at the expense of the 
public. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
call attention to the fact that the esta- 
blishment at Kneller Hall had already cost 
the country the sum of 62,000/., which 
was at the rate of 1,000/. for every teacher 
sent out from the school, and he had no 
wish to see a similar experiment tried in 
Scotland. 

Mr. W. LOCKHART said, he hoped 
that the Government would be able on the 
third reading of the Bill to state the ex- 
penses likely to be incurred under the Bill, 
and the necessity which existed for incur- 
ring those expenses. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, he thought the 
House ought to receive some clear and de- 
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finite statement from the Lord Advocate 
as to the expenditure under the Bill. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the parochial schools were about 1,200 in 
number, and it would be found that about 
16,0002. or 17,0001. would be necessary 
under that part of the Bill. To that must 
be added a sum for retiring allowances, 
but which would be a very small sum in 
comparison, because there would be only a 
few persons put upon the list from year to 
year, and they would in the course of na- 
ture drop off. The calculation of the hon. 
Member for Stirlingshire as to new schools 
was beyond all bounds, and was, indeed, 
ludicrous in its exaggeration. The object 
was, to have one good school in a parish, 
and not to keep up three or four where 
they were not necessary. So far from 
bringing all those schools under the new 
system, they would be, if possible, merged 
into one. A calculation of 1,500 additional 
schools would be over the mark. A sum 
would be required for school buildings, but 
half of the capital sum expended in school 
buildings was to be repaid. The hon. 
Member had put down 24,000/. for his 
Board of Inspectors, who were to be forty 
in number. Now, how many inspectors 
were there at present for 5,000 schools? 
Why three, and they were found sufficient. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he must re- 
mind the House that the inspectors for 
Scotland did not inspect the parochial 
schools. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, that, if 
200,0007. a year were to be applied in 
that way, it behoved the Scotch Members 
to see that the Bill was withdrawn. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, the payments 
for schoolhouses, &c., were to be made by 
the Cornmittee of Privy Council first, but 
a sum of 31. 5s. per cent per annum upon 
the amount expended was to be assessed 
upon the ratepayers for a period of twenty- 
two years. This amount of 3} per cent 
for twenty-two years, however, would not 
repay the capital, and one-half would fall 
to be paid by the Committee of Privy 
Council. The whole question, in consi- 
dering the expense, resolved itself into the 
following—what would be the number of 
new schools? If there was to be any 
result at all from the Bill, it must show 
itself in an increase of schools, and the 
House should bear in mind that the Lord 
Advocate had all along held it up as a 
measure which was to give greatly in- 
creased means of education for the whole 
country. The expense must, therefore, 
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be in proportion to the increase that took | land and Wales, although they contained 
place ; and they were to consider that, /a population five times larger than that 


whatever was the amount taken from the} of Scotland. 


The amount now granted 


Cosolidated Fund, the rates would come annually for education in Scotland was 


to as much more. Perhaps his patriotism 
might not have led him to find fault with 
the amount to be paid from the Consolidat- 
ed Fund, were it not for the large amount 
of rates that followed it. There would be 
imposed by the Bill a burden of not less 
than 500,0007. a year, one-half paid by 
the country and the other from the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he felt 
called on to complain that the Lord Advo- 
cate had given no statement of the sum 
total that would be imposed on the country 
by the Bill, The whole system appeared 
to him to be one that would give a mo- 
nopoly of the grants to the Free Church, 
while it would have the effect of keeping 
down the free action of the voluntaries 
whose principles prevented them from 
taking any portion of the grants. He 
thought the Bill would have a pauperising 
tendency, and that it would tend to de- 
moralise rather than educate and elevate 
the people of Scotland. 

Mr. W. LOCKHART said, he thought 
the House was entitled to demand that a 
clear and explicit printed statement of the 
expense caused by the Bill should be laid 
before it. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, no part of the em- 
pire drew so little of the public money as 
Scotland did. England and Ireland re- 
ceived large amounts for various purposes, 
while Scotland got comparatively nothing. 
He thought that when they consented to be 
rated more than one-half what they drew 
from the public funds, the people of Scot- 
land were not likely to go too far in that 
direction. In the calculation of the ex- 
pense made by his hon. Friend (Mr. Black- 
burn) he left out of sight the sums now cb- 
tained, which were—for the Free Church, 
21,0002., and for the Established Church, 
19,0007. a year—payments that would 
cease when the new system was esta- 
blished. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Stirlingshire (Mr. Blackburn) was clear 
and distinct, and he believed it was also 
correct—that under the proposed measure 
the cost of education in Scotland would be 
240,0001. a year, and that sum being de- 
ducted from the annual grant of 380,0001. 
would leave but a small proportion to be 
applied to purposes of education in Eng- 





40,000/., and English Members were, 
therefore, imposing a tax of 200,0000. 
a year upon their constituents to provide 
education for the people of Scotland. He 
would have no objection to the measure 
if they placed England upon an equality 
with Scotland, and voted 1,250,000. a 
year for educational purposes in England 
and Wales; but, in his opinion, the pre- 
sent proposition involved great injustice 
to England and Wales as compared with 
Scotland. The grant, too, would be se- 
cured to Scotland by Act of Parliament, 
while the grant for England and Wales 
must depend upon an annual Vote of that 
House. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he had been as- 
tonished to hear Scotch Members charged 
with refusing to accept public money. He 
did not think Scotchmen were generally 
liable to such an accusation, or that much 
weight would be attached to it by the 
House. The Scotch Members were ready 
to accept any amount of money that was 
necessary for education in Scotland, but 
they thought the proposed measure would 
lead to an unnecessary expenditure, and 
on that ground they objected to it. He 
regretted that, after the statements of the 
hon. Member for Stirlingshire, the Lord 
Advocate had not thought it necessary to 
explain more fully what would be the ope- 
ration of the measure. He (Mr. Scott) 
was satisfied that when English Gentlemen 
understood the subject they would find that 
this was really a Bill to extend expenditure 
and to contract education. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he regard- 
ed the measure with great suspicion, in 
consequence of the studied caution mani- 
fested by the Lord Advocate in indicating 
the expenditure which it would entail upon 
the country. 

Mr. FAGAN said, he must repudiate 
the imputation that the Roman Catholics 
had been bribed by promises of educational 
grants to support the measure. He had 
voted for it last Session, because he looked 
on it as an attempt to introduce a large 
and liberal measure in the room of the 
narrower one which had hitherto prevailed 
in Scotland. Ile thought that the Roman 
Catholic Members had good reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of the voluntarists in 
this matter. 

Mr. MIALL said, that no persons were 
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disposed to do more for the Roman Catho- 
lies than the voluntaries ; but, with regard 
to the measure now before the House, he 
felt that it was opposed to all religious 
equality, and he thought that the Roman 
Catholic Members would have acted wisely 
if, instead of accepting the bargain made 
with them by the Government, they had 
stood forward as the advocates of religious 
equality, and had opposed the Bill. 

Mr. IRTON said, that as yet the only 
answer that had been given to the state- 
ments which had been made with regard 
to the expenses of the measure had been 
cries of ‘* Oh, !” He, for one, 


Partnership 


oh! 
should certainly like to hear some expla- 
nation as to the amount of expenditure 
contemplated under the Bill. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he did not see 
the propriety of calling on the Lord Advo- 
cate to estimate tlie expenditure that would 
be required to work the Bill, because he 
did not see how such an estimate could be 
formed with any accuracy. Ile deprecat- 


ed such complaints as they heard about the 
money going to Scotland. He thought that 
they ought to get rid of all such invidious 
distinctions. He thought, too, that a quar- 
ter of a million would be well laid out in 
raising the character of Scottish schools. 


It had been argued that the Bill was op- 
posed to the principle of free trade in edu- 
eation, But the principle of free trade was 
not of universal application. Free trade 
pre-supposed the existence of a correlative 
supply and demand. But ignorance never 
demanded knowledge. Besides, the volun- 
tarists had themselves overthrown the prin- 
ciple of free trade; for they had formed 
societies for the express purpose of erush- 
ing the efforts of individual speculators in 
instruction. What then, he wished, was to 
see that large society, the State, doing 
what was now being done by these smaller 
educational societies. Let those who com- 
plained of sending so large a sum to Scot- 
land be consistent, and vote next year for 
applying an equally complete system to 
England and Wales. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
would now move to strike out the words 
** by the Master’’ from Clause 27, so as to 
leave the inculcation of religious instruc- 
tion to the School Committee. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, his ob- 
ject in introducing the clause was to put a 
stop to controversies on the subject in the 
Committee, an object which, if he assented 
to the Amendment, would be completely 
defeated. 
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Question put, ‘That the words pro. 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 106; Noes 
11: Majority 95. 


PARTNERSHIP AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
ehair.”’ 

Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE said, he 
rose to move that the House do go into 
Committee upon the Bill that day three 
months. In doing so, he must complain 
that the Bill had been introduced and car- 
ried on without the usual opportunities for 
discussion. It had been brought in with- 
out any explanation, and had been read 
a second time without his having any op- 
portunity of expressing his objections to it. 
He, therefore, took the present occasion to 
explain his reasons for objecting to the 
measure, and he believed he would be able 
to adduce the opinions of great economists 
and men of high commercial standing in 
opposition to the Bill. It was to be ex- 
pected, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
would have shown some deficiency of capi- 
tal required for carrying on manufacturing 
and commercial undertakings which ren- 
dered necessary the measure he proposed ; 
but nothing of the kind had been proved. 
The Bill was very artfully drawn, in order 
to captivate all those who were about to 
retire from business, whom it would enable 
to retire—leaving, say 5,0000., with which 
any clerk or other person who might be 
selected could speculate without rendering 
the retiring party liable beyond the amount 
he continued in the business. It was also 
his opinion that the Bill was unnecessary, 
because now that the usury laws were 
abolished, a person might retire from a 
concern, taking 10 per cent for the capital 
he left in it, and then, if a failure took 
place, he would be treated as an ordinary 
creditor, an arrangement which was advan- 
tageous to all parties. He would not sup- 
port his objections to the Bill by referring 
to antiquated French writers, but he would 
call the attention of the House to the opin- 
ion of the greatest modern authority upon 
the subject. Mr. M‘Culloch, in his work 
upon limited liability, said that several 
large concerns, such as railways and ca- 
nals, might be carried on by Joint-stock 
Companies established upon the principle 
of limited liability, but there was a class of 
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concerns of a totally different description, 
such as partnerships for manufacturing, or 


agricultural, or trading purposes, in which | 
it was necessary to adopt measures suited | 


to sudden emergencies as they arose, and 
to that class the principle of limited liabi- 
lity could not be advantageously applied. 
Mr. M‘Culloch went on to observe, that 
the limitation of the responsibility of part- 
ners would tend to increase reckless specu- 
lation; that the public would have no se- 
curity that the published capital of a com- 
pany had been bond fide paid up, or had 
not been dissipated ; and that the prohibi- 
tion to the partners en commandite to take 
a share in its management would be prac- 
tically good for nothing. He would par- 
ticularly call attention to the remark of 
Mr. M‘Culloch, that he feared the system 
now proposed would materially affect the 
high moral standing of the British mer- 
chant, who at present felt himself bound 
to maintain that responsible and honour- 
able course of conduct which had raised 
him to the eminence and credit which he 
at present enjoyed. ‘‘ It was not,” said 
Mr. M‘Culloch, *‘ easy to see how such a 
system could be productive of any good 
result.”” What branch of trade he (Mr. 
Hastie) would ask, what manufacturing or 
what commercial house was there at the 
present moment, which could not raise 
money at 4 and 5 per cent? If, then, 
capital could be so easily raised, that 
there was no great work which could not 
be carried on in any part of the country, 
why adopt a measure, the effect of which 
would only be to bring capital into the 
market at a rate of interest which would 
be barely more than was obtainable at the 
present time? Mr. M‘Culloch then pro- 
ceeded to say— 

Mr. E. BALL: I rise to order. I pre- 
sume it is not usual that Gentlemen should 
be allowed to read whole pamphlets as por- 
tions of their speeches. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE: I have 
only followed the practice which I have 
long found to be pursued in this House, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman who 
introduced this measure himself adopted 
when bringing it forward. [Mr. E. Bau: 
The right hon. Gentleman only read ex- 
tracts.] Well, those which I am now 
quoting are only extracts, and, when an 
hon. Member who is not accustomed to 
address the House finds extracts in a pub- 
lication by one of the most shrewd and 
Sagacious writers of the day so clearly and 
80 distinctly to the point under discussion, 
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I think it is no waste of the time of the 
House for him to refer to them. [The 
hon. Member then proceeded to read other 
portions of Mr. M‘Culloch’s pamphlet. ] 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR: I rise to 
order. The hon. Member for Paisley 
might as well read to the House the 
whole works of Adam Smith, or all that 
has been written pro. and con. on the 
subject of limited liability as the pamphlet 
of Mr. M‘Culloch. Why does not the hon. 
Gentleman make a speech of his own ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Paisley is quite in order in quoting ex- 
tracts in support of his own views, pro- 
vided he confines himself to quotations 
which are pertinent to the question. At 
the same time, there is a discretion to be 
observed in making such quotations. It 
is not regular to quote a whole pamphlet. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE: With 
great submission, Sir, 1 believe the quota- 
tions I have read are quite pertinent to 
the question; and, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. J. MacGregor), I 
would with much deference say to that 
hon. Gentleman, that unfortunately I do 
not happen to possess that gift of elo- 
quence, and that rare power of speech, 
which it is the good fortune of that hon. 
Gentleman so pre-eminently to possess ; 
and, therefore, I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will permit me to read a few more ex- 
tracts. [The hon. Member then read fur- 
ther portions of the pamphlet, vith a view 
to show that a system of limited liability 
would be productive of very great disad- 
vantages, unaccompanied by any counter- 
vailing advantages.| I must now advert 
to the several provisions of the Bill, and, 
with regard to the second clause, I con- 
tend that it will give rise to a system of 
the grossest fraud. I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing my astonishment that the author 
of the measure should not at once have 
perceived the fallacy of that provision. I 
am convinced that the tendency of this Bill 
will be to increase fraud and bankruptcy, 
and to destroy the credit of the English 
merchant. 

Mr. MITCHELL, in seconding the 
Amendment, said that, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade had introduced his Bill, he 
adduced but few cases of grievance under the 
present state of the law; he, in fact, only 
brought forward two special cases—that of 
parties who, on retiring from a firm, were 
desirous of leaving money to their succes- 
sors, and the case of patentees. The last- 
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mentioned class of cases was very limited, 
and in the former class of cases no diffi- 
culty had, as yet, been found in the way 
of preventing parties from carrying out 
their wishes. The present measure was 
not called for by the public—no petitions 
had been presented in its favour, and the 
commercial gentlemen who were examined 
before the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the subject were against the proposed 
alterations of the present law of partner- 
ship. He considered that where parties, 
on the one hand, had the power of making 
large speculations and receiving unlimited 
profits, they ought not, on the other hand, 
to be liable only for losses to a limited ex- 
tent. That, at all events, was the abstract 
ustice of the case, and they were, there- 
fore, not called upon to make any altera- 
tion in the law, either on the ground of 
the general opinion of the public being in 
favour of the change proposed, or from a 
want of capital to carry on the trade of the 
country. All the evidence brought forward 
went to prove that they had more capital 
than was adequate for the business of the 
country; and, as the tendency of the pre- 
sent Bill would be to create a large amount 
of surplus capital, the consequence would 
be that wilder schemes and speculations 
would be entered upon than had hitherto 
been attempted. With respect to the de- 
tails of the measure, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) had convey- 
ed the impression, that under the second 
clause, gentlemen out of business would 
be able to lend money to partners en com- 
mandite, and would still have the control 
and supervision of their money; but it cer- 
tainly was not so; for if they engaged in 
the active operations of the business they 
would, under the Statute law of the land, 
become partners in the concern. Clauses 
4, 5, and 6, of the Bill imposed no effec- 
tual check upon fraud, and even the slight 
provision for that object originally con- 
tained in the Bill had been modified by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie). If 
B lent A 10,0007. of capital under the 
Bill, and in six or twelve months after- 
wards found that A was doing badly in 
his business and likely to be ruined, B 
might withdraw his money in time to save 
it from forfeiture, provided he registered 
its withdrawal, The former Bill, however, 
afforded such an amount of protection to 
the creditors of A, that it rendered B’s 
capital liable for a period of a year anterior 
to bankruptcy; whereas, by the altered 
shape of the measure, the twelve months 
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had been reduced to three months. More- 
over, B was to be allowed to withdraw, not 
his capital only, but also his profits within 
the same period. Now, was it to be sup- 
posed that merchants, who were engaged 
in multifarious transactions, had nothing 
to do but to study the register daily, in 
order to know what capital had been ad. 
vanced to, and what withdrawn from every 
firm with which they might have dealings, 
Practically, therefore, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred parties trusting A on the 
strength of B’s 10,0007. would never be 
aware that the money had been withdrawn, 
Thus, the Bill would offer a premium to 
illegitimate speculations, and enable a sys- 
tem of the most gigantic frauds to be in- 
troduced with impunity. The argument 
founded on the practice of foreign coun- 
tries on the subject was inapplicable, there 
being no real analogy between the case of 
England and those of France, Belgium, 
and the United States. In the latter coun- 
try there was a want of capital, whereas 
in England that article was abundant, while 
in Belgium and France the fact was, that 
the principle of partnership en commandite 
was rapidly falling into discredit, as had 
been sufficiently illustrated by the figures 
adduced even by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bouverie) himself, showing that in 
France only one-fifth of the partnerships 
were now conducted on that system. On 
those grounds, therefore, the House ought 
to support the Amendment before it. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
instead thereof. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
hoped the House would give him a little 
of its attention on the subject now under 
consideration. Seeing that he had had 
the honour to draw up no fewer than forty- 
two Reports, which were presented to Par- 
liament by command of Her Majesty, on 
the subject of the commercial system of 
the nations of Europe and of other parts 
of the world—seeing that he had also been 
officially connected for nine years with the 
Board of Trade, and that his recommen- 
dations on the questions of import duties 
had all been ultimately carried through 
Parliament by Sir Robert Peel—he hoped 
that he had some claims upon the atten- 
tion of the House, although he might not 
boast the same gifts of eloquence as the 
hon. Member for Paisley (Mr. Archibald 
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Hastie), who had favoured the House with | long as they were not allowed the oppor- 
such literal quotations from a pamphlet. | tunity of getting it. He hoped the House 
Nobody but the large capitalists were op- | would not allow the Bill to go into Com- 
posed to limited liability. Therefore he | mittee. 
was not surprised that Lord Overstone was Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought no 
hostile to it. He should much like to} more time should be occupied in prelimi- 
know, however, whether that nobleman’s | nary discussion at that hour of the night, 
father, when he travelled about as a Uni-| but the House should go into Committee 
tarian minister, would not have been glad | at once. He only wished to clear himself 
to invest 51. if he thought he could get 5| from a misconception, which seemed to 
or 10 per cent interest for it. He (Mr. } have arisen about the observations which 
Macgregor) thought it right to tell bold| he made upon a former occasion. There 
truths, because Lord Overstone was now aj were two grounds upon which persons 
millionaire of commanding influence in}could be held liable for the debts of a 
that city, but for which circumstance he} partnership. One would be, that they 
would never have been Lord Overstone. | held themselves out to the public as part- 
An honest man who told the whole truth | ners; and the other, that they participated 
was a better man than one who went as| in the profits. These grounds were totally 
plenipotentiary to any part of the world. | distinct and separate. The Bill dealt only 
There were many persons who wished to | with the second condition, participation in 
become Lord Overstones by preventing the | profits; and the statement which he had 
poor man from investing 5/. without in-| made with reference to the Bill was per- 
curring an unlimited responsibility. He | fectly correct. A man might, consistently 
(Mr. Macgregor) was in favour of a lia-| with the operation of the Bill, if he were 
bility limited to double the amount sub-|a dormant partner, enter by deed and 
scribed, but beyond that he would not go. | document into stipulations which would 
Without the system of limited liability | enable him to protect his capital; but 
Lille and Lyons and Marseilles and Bor-| the Bill would not enable him to do so 
deaux would never have become the seats | whilst holding himself out to the world 
of industry they now were. Let them | as an active partner. That would be con- 
take warning by the past. They were at | trary to every principle of law and justice, 
one time offered an 8s. duty on corn, and a} and he (Mr. Cardwell) could never consent 
protection of 50 per cent on West India| to any enactment of that kind. 
sugar; but where were they now? THe|} Mr. MALINS said, he thought that a 
was present also when a deputation of se- | fallacy ran through the arguments of the 
veral shipowners prayed Mr. Huskisson to| hon. Members for Paisley (Mr. Archibald 
keep on the timber and other shipbuilding | Hastie) and Bridport (Mr. Mitchell), inas- 
duties, in order that the smaller capitalists | much as they had entirely overlooked the 
might not be in a condition to compete | fact that the Bill did not address itself to 
with them. He warned them how they | ostensible partnerships, but solely to dor- 
denied their just rights to the industrious | mant partnerships. The hon. Member for 
classes. Paisley complained, that the Bill allowed 
Mr. WILKINSON said, he should sup-;} dormant partners to withdraw without the 
port the principle of the Bill. It was) public being made acquainted with the 
said that capital abounded where there! fact; but he did not see how that could 
was a reasonable prospect of an advan-| be a grievance, since the public never were 
tageous return. But he believed the pre- | aware of those partners joining. As the 
sent law was a great hindrance to the! law now stood, a man could silently join a 
profitable employment of capital. The) partnership, and silently retire; but under 
Hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. } the proposed Bill a man could neither join 
W. Brown) said in his evidence before the | nor retire without the public being made 
Committee of 1854 that the less they | cognizant of it through the means of re- 
interfered with individual enterprise the | gistration. With regard to the much-used 
better. He willingly admitted that prin-| argument, that there was no want of 
ciple, and therefore it was that the advo- ! capital in the country, he must observe 
cates of the measure were not looking to! that there was no lack of capital for the 
legislation, but to repeal legislation. He rich, but that there was a great want of 
thought that the labouring classes would | it for the poor. There was a great want 
not be able to avail themselves of borrowed | of capital for men who were commencing 
capital, but they would be discontented as | life—theve was none for these who had 
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gone through it and had made money. 
What was required therefore was a ra- 
tional system of dormant partnership, 
which should encourage the advance of 
capital by those who had it to those who 
had it not, but who had industry and en- 
ergy, without the capitalist incurring those 
large risks which amounted practically to 
an entire prohibition—a measure which 
should promote the union of capital with 
skill, industry, and enterprise, which were 
such essential elements of success in a 
commercial country. He did not rely 
upon the authority of the great capital- 
ists, like Lord Overstone, upon a question 
like the present ; he would rather take 
the opinion of Lord Overstone’s father, 
who began the world as a poor Dissenting 
Minister, and who would better understand 
the interests of young men struggling to 
establish themselvesin business. Ile gave 
his hearty support to the Bill. 

Mr. GREGSON said, it seemed to him 
that the object of the Bill was to set up a 
new class of petty monopolists ; its prin- 
ciple was extraordinary, and was objec- 
tionable. The Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce had voted two to one against it, and 
men of business thought the country were 
of the same opinion. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, he must also 
express his disapproval of the Bill, and his 
fear that it might tend to disturb the high 
commercial reputation of the country, and 
eventually be as injurious to the general 
interests of England as limited liability 
had proved to be in France and elsewhere. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1, agreed to. 

Clause 2, (lenders to persons or partner- 
ships, not being bankers or bankers’ part- 
nerships, are not to be deemed partners). 

Mr. GURNEY said, he wished to point 
out that there existed no very clear defini- 
tion as to what a banker was, and, there- 
fore, it might happen that a man might 
lend money—the borrower might do some 
act by which he would be held to be a 
banker, and so the creditor might be liable 
to an unlimited partnership by an act on 
the part of the borrower to which he was 
not privy. 
consideration whether some clause should 
not be introduced defining what a banker 
was within the meaning of the Bill. 

Mr. GLYN said, that by a recent Act 


Mr. Malins 


Partnership 
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He thought it a matter of | 
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of Parliament, all bankers were compelled 
to register their names at the Stamp Office 
and pay for an annual licence ; and that 
he took to constitute a definition of what 
a banker was. 

Mr. GURNEY said, it was perfectly 
possible that a firm which ought to return 
itself in that way might not return itself, 
and in that case it could hardly be said 
that by such an omission the firm was 
taken out of the category of bankers. 

Mr. VANCE said, he wished to point 
out that the Bill was borrowed almost en- 
tirely from an old Irish Act of Parliament, 
which bore the date of 1781. One very 
curious provision in that Act was that half 
the profits made by the anonymous partner 
should remain invested in the business, 
and also that any anonymous partner who 
meddled in the business transactions should 
be held liable to the extent of his means, 
It was rather unfair that the wisdom of the 
Irish Parliament should be made use of 
for the purposes of an English Act with- 
out one word of acknowledgment. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, that the Irish Act 
in question was so clogged in its details 
with regard to registration and other 
matters that it was rendered a perfect 
dead letter; and, so far as he knew, no 
partnerships had taken place under its 
provisions, 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he pro- 
posed to add to the second clause the 
following proviso :—*‘ Provided that the 
moneys borrowed shall not exceed the 
amount of capital employed in the trade 
or business.’’ It appeared to him that, 
without such restriction, the clause would 
leave a door open to great fraud, and, 
though the original capital en commandite 
might be exceeded three or four times by 
the profits, yet in the case of the bank- 
ruptey of the concern the lender would 
only be liable for the amount of the loan. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that it was often 
impossible to ascertain the amount of capi- 
tal embarked in a business, and even if it 
were, the proviso would not be just or ex- 
pedient. 

Mr. MALINS said, he fully agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 
proviso would go far to defeat the objects 
of the Bill. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
it would not only nullify the objects of the 
Bill, but it would be impossible that a 
balance could be struck so as to let a cre- 
ditor know every day and every hour the 
amount of capital in a concern. 
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Amendment withdrawn; Clause agreed 


The House resumed ; Committee report 
progress. 


LADY RAGLAN AND LORD RAGLAN’S 
ANNUITIES BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
intend to object to that part of the Bill 
which referred to Lady Raglan, but he 
thought it was highly objectionable to tax 
posterity for an annuity for the present 
Lord Raglan. If anything was to be done 
for that young nobleman it ought to be 
in the shape of a sum of money paid by 
the present generation. The annuity pro- 
posed for Lord Raglan exceeded the pen- 
sions conferred upon very distinguished 
officers who had rendered great service to 
their country. For example, Lord Rodney 
obtained only, 2,0007. a year, and the 
same sum was conferred upon the de- 
seendants of Lord Nelson; yet no one 
would say that the services rendered by 
the late Lord Raglan were to be compared 
to those rendered by either of those dis- 
tinguished men. Lord Gough had only 
1,0U0/. a year, although his services were 
at least as valuable as those of Lord 
Raglan. He could mention other cases 
of the same kind, but, after the opinion 
expressed by the House upon a former oc- 
casion, he should not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, contenting himself 
with having addressed those few remarks 
to the House. 

Bill read 2°, 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 10, 1855. 


Mixutes.] Poxsitic Buts,—1* Gold Wedding 
Rings; Burial of Poor Persons; Commons 
Inclosure (No, 2); Bills of Exchange and Pro- 
missory Notes ; Public Libraries and Museums ; 
Incumbered Estates (Ireland) Act Continuance. 

2* Victoria Government; Waste Lands (Aus- 
tralia) Acts Repeal; New South Wales Go- 
vernment ; Places of Religious Worship Regis- 
tration ; Youthful Offenders (No. 2). 

3* Burial-Grounds (Scotland) ; Indemnity ; Court 
of Exchequer (Ireland); Stock in Trade; Copy- 
hold, &c. Commission Continuance. 


OUTRAGE ON A FLAG OF TRUCE AT 
HANGO., 
Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: Secing 
my noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, I wish to ask him 
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what progress he has made in the inquir 
he has instituted concerning the melancho i 
affair that took place some time since at 
Hango? When [ last brought the subject 
under the attention of the Government, 
my noble Friend said he had lost no time 
in requesting the Danish Minister at St. 
Petersburg to obtain information and ex- 
planations from the Russian Government 
as to the cause of what appeared to be a 
wanton and cruel massacre. It appears 
that in the meantime Admiral Dundas, 
anticipating the wishes of the Government, 
has sent a flag of truce to the Commander 
in Chief at Helsingfors, requesting ex- 
planations upon the subject, and the cor- 
respondence between Admiral Dundas and 
the Russian General has been printed in 
The Times. My Lords, I am glad that 
that flag of truce arrived safely at its des- 
tination, and that the Russian Government 
did not a second time disgrace itself by 
violating one of the most sacred interna- 
tional laws ever instituted between differ- 
ent countries. But I cannot find in the 
answer of General De Berg, any justifica- 
tion of what has occurred; nay, I am 
sorry to say, his reply aggravates the 
cruelty and inutility of the massacre. I 
will bring some sentences of his letter 
under your Lordships’ notice. It begins, 
net by any expression of regret at what 
has taken place—and there is no expres- 
sion whatever of a sentiment of regret from 
one end to the other of the despateh—but 
by accusing us of following a custom which 
was certainly common in the last war, 
and which, I believe, has been followed 
throughout all wars within the memory of 
|} man—it accuses us of sometimes hoist- 
ing Russian colours, with the intention of 
deluding Russian ships and so capturing 
them. This accusation requires no answer, 
because it is very well known that it has 
always been looked upon as a perfectly fair 
rusé at sea to hoist the flag of a different 
nation in order to entice an enemy into our 
hands, and that this ruse has never been 
found fault with, and has been employed 
by the greatest and most generous com- 
manders. General De Berg proceeds to 
throw doubt upon the statement of Cap- 
tain Fanshawe, and, consequently, upon 
the despatch and the accusation of Ad- 
miral Dundas, and throughout the letter, 
in speaking of the intentions of the boat 
and of the captain of the vessel, he uses 
the words “ pretence” and ‘ pretended.” 
It is hardly possible, however, to conceive 
how he can justify the argument that we 
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had any hostile intentions in landing upon 
the coast as we did—because, in the first 
place, the men were in a single boat ; in 
the second place, they were carrying with 
them five Russian prisoners whom they 
generously intended to restore to their 
countrymen ; and, lastly, there were three 
persons in the boat who were certainly not 
likely to assist in any hostile demonstra- 
tion—I mean the ship’s stewards, who 
intended, if they were allowed, to land and 
obtain provisions. General De Berg pro- 
ceeds to say that Lieutenant Geneste 
‘‘ pretended” to have had a small white 
flag hoisted, and this is the second time he 
makes use of the adjective ‘‘small.”” But, 


Outrage 


whether the flag was large or small, it was | 


equally a flag of true, just as General De 


Berg, whether he is a giant or a dwarf, is | 
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“« Caught in their own trap”’ is the expres- 
sion ; so that General De Berg still insists 
that the intentions of Lieutenant Geneste 
were hostile. ‘* The affair only lasted a 
moment!’’ No wonder, when sixteen men, 
with no arms in their hands, not expecting 
to be attacked, were fired upon by 200 or 
300 people. The statement of the sur- 
vivor was incorrect as to the number of 
persons killed; but this inaccuracy may 
be easily accounted for, because he was 
struck, and, according to General De Berg 
himself, seven men were killed and four 
were wounded. This was quite as much a 
breach of the law of nations and a cruel 
massacre as if every one of the crew had 
been destroyed. What is the evidence of 
| Captain Fanshawe as to this? He says— 


on a Flag 





‘* When the boat got back to the ship, I may 


equally an aide-de-camp to the Emperor of | here mention the dead body of one man was 


all the Russias. Therefore, if he means 
anything by this expression, he means that 


found. There were two shots through his leg, 
which he had had time to bind up with a silk 
handkerchief before he received two fatal wounds, 


the flag was not visible to the naked eye, | 
and was not perceived by the officers and | 
the troops on shore ; but it appears to me | This shows that after the unfortunate man 
perfectly impossible that this could have | was disabled by the shots in his leg, he 
been the case, because, according to Cap-| was, in cold blood, murdered. There is 
tain Fanshawe’s statement, the flag was | one sentence in General De Berg’s letter 
hoisted within half a mile of the shore. I} which I desire that my noble Friend should 


one in the abdomen and the other in the head.” 


am perfectly willing to admit that there | explain, or, if he cannot do so, make some 


was an irregularity in the conduct of our | inquiry about-—the General makes the fol- 
officers, and that we ought not, strictly |lowing accusation—that on the 14th of 
speaking, to have landed until the flag of | May an English cutter, hoisting a white 
truce had been replied to; but that is no | flag, destroyed a defenceless village. This 
justification of the conduct of the Rus-|is a subject that requires some explana- 
sians. They saw the boat, because they | tion, as it involves a very serious charge 
lay in ambush for it; and an ensign (I | against the officers and seamen in Her 
will not mention his name for fear of mak- | Majesty’s service. There is not, however, 
ing a mistake in the pronunciation), with | one line in his despatch which can justify 


the body of men he commanded, was en- 
sconced coolly and quietly in hiding, wait- 
ing until the landing took place. The 
boat must, therefore, have been seen ; 
and, if the flag of truce was not to be 
answered, it was the duty of the Russians, 
as honourable soldiers and Christian men, 


|the eruel massacre which took place at 
| Hango. It is stated in translations from 
the Russian newspapers that I have seen, 
that the ensign who was engaged in this 
outrage has received, in consequence of his 
great victory, a decoration. If this be so, 
his general has deeply identified himself 


to do what is usual upon such occasions, | with this cruel act ; and I should like to 
namely, to make signals from the shore | know the feelings with which the thousands 
that it would not be received. No such | of brave generals and officers in the Rus- 
signal was given, and no human being was | sian army, who have gained medals for 
seen upon the quay until Lieutenant Ge- | their conduct at Alma, Inkerman, and in 
neste and the beat’s crew had landed. If! the conflict on the 18th of last month—I 
there were any doubt as to the boat having | should like to know the feelings with which 
been seen, we have General De Berg’s | they will attach to their uniforms the same 
own words upon the point— | medal which has been awarded to this en- 
sign. I cannot help contrasting the be- 

“ The crew of Lieutenant Geneste’s boat were haviour of De Berg with that of his coun- 


caught in their own trap ; seven men were killed, | : 

ems . : ¥ a - en 
four wounded, and the remainder made prisoners, | try a. fellow soldier General Ost 
as the list I enclose will inform you. ‘The affair | Sacken. hen the Tiger was cast on 
only lasted 2 moment.” | shore the Russians might easily have com- 
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mitted an act similar to that which has 
been perpetrated at Hango, and have mur- 
dered every one of the Tiger’s crew ; but 
they were spared, and they were, accord- 
ing to the most humane rules of war, 
treated with kindness and care ; and that 
they were so treated was mainly owing to 
the good feeling of the general whom I 
have mentioned. I hope that the Russian 
Government will feel that the conduct of 
this ensign, and the despatch of the gene- 
ral justifying and identifying himself with 
the conduct of the younger officer, are un- 
worthy of the officers of a great Sovereign 
and of a great nation like Russia. 

Tne Eart or CLARENDON: My Lords, 
Iam sorry to say that I am not in a po- 
sition to supply the further information 
which my noble Friend has asked for. A 
copy of the despatch has been received 
which Admiral Dundas addressed to the 
military officer in command at Helsingfors, 
detailing to him the circumstances of this 
cruel massacre, and trusting that he would 
be able to give such an explanation of 
this transaction as would vindicate the 
honour of the Russian flag. General De 
Berg, as your Lordship’s are aware, has 
returned an answer to this despatch, but 


the explanation given cannot be considered 
satisfactory, and I think that answer has 
been justly characterised by the noble 


Earl. Neither has the general vindicated 
the honour of the Russian flag. He has 
replied to the despatch of Admiral Dundas 
by making unsupported charges against 
us—he has asserted that we have hoisted 
Russian flags with a view of deceiving 
them, and that we have, under a flag of 
truce, taken soundings. The only pas- 
sage in his letter which can be considered 
satisfactory is that from which we learn 
that, instead of seventeen men having 
been murdered, as we were at first led to 
believe, only seven were killed. An an- 
swer has been sent to this letter by Ad- 
miral Dundas, under the instructions of my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Ad- 
miralty (Sir Charles Wood), very much in 
secordance with what has just fallen from 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury). Admiral Dundas was desired to 
inform General De Berg that it was im- 
possible that we could believe the state- 
ment that no flag had been hoisted, or 
that it had not been seen; that it was 
the known custom in the Baltic, and else- 
where, to make such an announcement of 
a peaceful and merciful mission; and that, 
even if the flag was not seen, yet that 
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this was no justification for the cruel mas- 
sacre which had taken place, for the Rus- 
sians might easily, with the overwhelming 
force which they brought down, have taken 
as prisoners the men when they were 
standing unarmed upon the pier. With 
respect to the assertion that the boat could 
not have come upon a peaceful mission, 
because there were arms in it, Admiral 
Dundas was directed to state that the mus- 
kets found were those belonging to the 
boat; that they were lying at the bottom 
of the boat unloaded, and covered by the 
tarpaulin on which the prisoners’ luggage 
was laid;—so that the Russians could not 
have known that the muskets were in the 
boat until after they had committed their 
merciless and murderous act. With re- 
spect to the assertion that we had hoisted 
the Russian flag on several occasions, Ad- 
miral Dundas was directed to observe that 
this was a common stratagem, which was 
resorted to by the cruisers of all nations, 
and the only limit to this stratagem was 
that, before the actual commencement of 
hostilities, it was required that the vessels 
should hoist their real national colours. 
As to the charge to which my noble 
Friend has ealled the attention of the Go- 
vernment, with respect to one of our ships, 
under cover of a flag of truce, having 
made an attack on and destroyed an un- 
suspecting village, the Admiralty have re- 
ceived no information with respect to such 
a transaction, and Admiral Dundas was 
instructed to say that we did not believe, 
and could not believe, that any officer in 
Iler Majesty’s service would have so abused 
a flag of truce, or have acted contrary to 
the usage of nations. With respect to 
the particular point referred to of an Eng- 
lish boat, under a flag of truce, having 
taken soundings at Kertch, on the very 
day on which the despatch referred to was 
received, the officer who commanded the 
boat where these soundings were alleged to 
have been taken, arrived in England, and 
he said that there was not the slightest 
foundation for the charge which had been 
made, Under these circumstances, it is 
impossible to say what the real facts of 
the case are, or in what manner the flag 
of truce was hoisted, or the possibility of 
its having been observed by the Russians, 
until Lieutenant Geneste and the survivors 
are set at liberty, or allowed freely to 
communicate with the Admiral. Admiral 
Dundas has been instructed to demand, 
the immediate release of the prisoners ; 
founding such demand upon the circum- 
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stances of their capture. Instructions 
were sent on the 23rd of July to commu- 
nicate through the Danish Government 
with the Government of Russia ; there had 
not yet been time for the reception of any 
answer from the Russian Government, 
and, until the answer is received it is im- 
possible to know what the conduct of the 
Russian Government has been, and will 
be, with reference to this matter; and this 
we must know before we decide on the 
course which ought to be taken by the 
Government of this country. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that having 
devoted a considerable portion of his life 
to the study of the law of nations, he 
had no hesitation in pronouncing that, even 
upon the showing of General De Berg, 


the massacre of Hango was a flagrant and | 
The | 


hoisting of the colours of one nation for | 


most flagitious violation of that law. 


the purpose of entrapping the ships of 
another had always been recognised as a 
legitimate stratagem of war; but firing on 
a flag of truce was altogether a different 
matter. 


had been known and respected for cen- 
turies—in fact, they dated even beyond 
the era of modern civilisation, for the 


ancient Greeks used to send out their) 


heralds with a flag of truee. The flag of 
truce was understood and respected by 
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ments as regarded flags of truce with the 
strictest possible regularity—that no per- 
sons would be allowed into the boat except 
those who were specially required for the 
purposes of the mission, and that arms 
would not be permitted to be stowed away 
in the boat. While he made this remark, 
he wished it to be understood that he did 
not in any way challenge the conduct of 
Admiral Dundas, who, he was sure, had 
acted in an exemplary manner; nor had 
he any doubt that the conduct of the 
enemy was base and outrageous. 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY trusted 
that we should be able to obtain the de- 
positions of Lieutenant Geneste and the 
other persons who were taken prisoners by 
|the Russians. While on the subject of 
prisoners, might he ask the Government 
whether there was any chance of our hay- 
|ing a general cartel for the exchange of 
| prisoners taken on both sides during this 
| war ? 

Tne Eart or CLARENDON replied, 
that he had the satisfaction of being able 
to answer the noble Earl’s question in the 
| affirmative. A proposal for an exchange 

of prisoners had been accepted by the Rus- 
| sian Government, and a joint commission 
of English and French officers had been 
appointed to sit at Paris with the view of 
arranging the terms of the cartel. 
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every country of the world that was not | 


sunk in hopeless barbarism. As for the 
decoration bestowed upon the young Rus- 
sian officer who had been the first to out- 
rage one, he could only compare it to the 


mark set upon the brow of Cain the first | 


murderer. 

Lorp COLCHESTER did not doubt that 
the conduct of the Russians in this unfor- 
tunate affair was all that could be ima- 
gined of base and unmanly; but he hoped 
that especial care would at all times be 
taken to regulate our proceedings, as re- 
garded flags of truce, in the strictest and 
most accurate manner, so as to preserve 
the lives of our own men, and to rob the 
enemy of anything even resembling an 


VICTORIA GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Earn GRANVILLE, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said that it 
| would not be necessary for him to trou- 
|ble their Lordships at any length, the 
| subject to which it and the other two 
| Bills, which stood on the paper, referred 
being already perfectly familiar to them. 
Their Lordships were aware that an Act 
‘was passed in 1850, extending the con- 
stitution which had been previously given 
to Van Diemen’s Land and South Austra- 
lia, and enabling the Legislature of those 
colonies to revise their own constitution. 


argument for their disgraceful conduct.|The same powers were afterwards con- 
He could not extenuate the conduct of | ferred on the Legislature of Victoria. 
General De Berg, or find any palliation for | Some misunderstanding subsequently arose 
it. At the same time, he was bound to while Sir John Pakington was at the head 
say that there were circumstances con-| of the Colonial Department, on the sub- 
nected with this flag of truce which ought ject of a nominative Upper Chamber for 
not to have occurred. He hoped that, in | Victoria; but that question was happily set 
order to deprive the enemy of even the | at rest by the Duke of Newcastle. Colo- 
shadow of a pretext for disregarding the nial Acts, establishing Constitutions for 
practice of honourable warfare, care would | Victoria, South Australia, New South 
be invariably taken to conduct the arrange- | Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land, respec- 
| 
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tively, were afterwards sent home to the 
Imperial Government for its sanction. In 
the case of Van Diemen’s Land, no diffi- 
culty whatever had presented itself, and 
the assent of the Crown to the Colonial 
Act had, therefore, already been granted. 
With regard, however, to the South Aus- 
tralian Constitutional Act, it was found 
that the colony had exceeded its powers. 
After much consideration, the Govern- 
ment at last détermined that the least ob- 
jectionable course was to take the colonial 
measure as it stood, without subjecting it 
to alteration, and then to pass an Act in 
accordance with the precedent of the Ca- 
nada Bill of 1847, by which means they 
would obtain the authority of Parliament 
to enable the Crown to give its assent to 
the act of the colonial Legislature. With 
this view, the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships had been introduced, and he, there- 
fore, begged to move that it be read a 
second time. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE admitted that the 
principle of this Bill and ‘of another of a 
similar character introduced ”’ into Parlia- 
ment, was one requiring decision on the 
part of the Government, and it might be 


injurious to the colonists themselves if any | 
unreasonable delay were allowed to occur 
in giving effect to some legislative measure 


upon this subject. At the same time he 
thought the House ought to consider well 
whether a measure like this was the best 
and most convenient mode of overcoming 
the difficulty which had unhappily arisen. 
In 1850 his noble Friend (Earl Grey), 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
introduced a Bill creating separate consti- 
tutions in the Australian colonies previously 
placed under the authority of one Govern- 
ment. At that period it was resolved 
that the waste lands of these colonies 
should no longer be retained within the 
control of the Home Government, but 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
colonial Legislatures ; and clauses for ef- 
fecting such a transfer of authority over 
them were originally included in the Bill 
of 1850. Those provisions were, however, 
afterwards withdrawn from the measure ; 
whereupon the colonists complained that 
they were defrauded of what they consi- 
dered was their right, and they also ac- 
cused the Government of a breach of faith 
with them on this subject, to which they 
justly attached the highest importance. 
By the same Bill the colonial Legislatures 
were empowered to frame new constitu- 
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tions for themselves, through the agency 
of those very Legislatures condemned by 
the Bill itself. Four of these eolonies had 
availed themselves of the powers thus econ- 
ferred upon them; and all had adopted 
the principle of a Government through two 
legislative bodies, the very principle which 
this House had declined to affirm when he 
(Lord Monteagle) had urged its adoption 
in 1850. The principle of legislation in- 
volved in the Bill of 1850 was this—the 
legislative bodies were authorised to pass 
a Bill framing a new constitution, which 
was to become law on receiving Her Ma- 
jesty’s approval, to be signified by Order 
in Council ; but certain limits were laid 
down, beyond which the colonial Legisla- 
tures were not permitted to pass. But 
unfortunately in each ease the Bills which 
had been sent over from the Australian 
provinces violated the very principles on 
which the Legislative Assemblies were au- 
thorised to proceed ; they contained clauses 
which set at nought the rights of the Crown, 
and they were inconsistent with Acts of the 
Imperial Parliament. It was impossible, 
therefore, because it would have been ille- 
gal, for the Crown to assent to the Bills in 
the shape in which they were passed, and 
in the two instances of Victoria and New 
South Wales, the very singular course had 
been adopted by the Secretary of State, 
who had by his own authority expunged 
from the Bills those clauses which had 
been inserted by the colonial Legislatures 
ultra vires, and giving to them in that form 
the assent by which they were to become 
law. This, he contended, was a violation 
of the Bill of 1850, by which it was dis- 
tinctly provided that the Royal assent was 
only to be given to the Bills sent from the 
colonies, whilst those consented to by the 
Crown were not the Bills which had been 
sent over, inasmuch as portions of them 
had been struck out in this country by the 
authority of the Government. This was 
a grave embarrassment, and he foresaw 
that it might lead to great difficulties in 
the future working of the Bills. The 
; Bills from Van Diemen’s Land and from 
| South Australia, in both of which the 
| powers granted by the Act of 1850 had 
'been exceeded, had been most properly 
|sent back and submitted afresh to the 
| Legislatures which had passed them. The 
| Legislature of Van Diemen’s Land had 
| amended its original Bill, and he believed 
ithe Legislature of South Australia was 
,about to do the same. Why was not the 
/same prudent course resorted to in the 
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other instances? The Government had 
had sufficient time to take the same course | 


with regard to these Bills, inasmuch as | 


they arrived in this country in 1854, and | 
he regretted very much that they had not 
done so, for so all the difficulties he had | 
described would have been avoided. Cer- 
tainly some allowances should be made for 
the succession of blunders, when it was 
remembered that during the last twelve 
months there had been four successive 
Secretaries of State appointed to admi- 
nister colonial affairs. Under such cir- 
cumstances, how could it be expected that 
colonial legislation would be conducted 
upon any consistent or efficient system ? 
To that circumstance he attributed it, that 
no attempt had been made to obtain in the 
colony of Victoria, by the just and legiti- 
mate application of the same principles 
which had been acted upon in the case of 
Van Diemen’s Land and South Australia, 
the assent of the colonists themselves to 
the necessary alterations in the Bills which 
they had sent over to this country. The 
Bill for the settlement of waste lands had 
come too late, for a state of discontent had 
been produced in the colonies which could 
not now be remedied. The original mis- 
chief had been the adoption of the theory 


of Mr. Wakefield, and the attempt to fix 
by law the market price of an article which, 
like all others, must necessarily fluctuate 


with the demand and the supply. Land 
became unsaleable at an upset price of 11. 
Licences for occupation and the squatting 
system followed, and the result was the 
creation of a monopoly of land, a monopoly 
of political power, and an aristocratic inte- 


rest which must throw great difficulties in | 


the way of the colonies, and prevent the 
land being profitably employed. There was 
another point to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the Government. Under 
the law as it stood, an important privilege 
was reserved to the Crown in respect to 
the colony of Australia, the privilege of 
dividing it hereafter into provinces and new 
colonies, the privilege which had been acted 
upon in respect to Victoria, South Austra- 
lia, Western Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
Land. Great anxiety was felt in the dis- 
trict of Moreton Bay and the northern 
provinces, lest they should be excluded 
from similar advantages. He earnestly 
hoped there was nothing in the present 
Bill, or in the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, which would divest the Crown of 
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people of Moreton Bay possessed just as 
good a right prospectively, to have an 
independent constitution granted to them 
as any of the colonies that Parliament was 
now dealing with. Another point to which 
he wished to draw the attention of the Go- 
vernment was the manner in which the 
land and emigration fund had been dealt 
with. The Legislature of Victoria, in the 
course it pursued, had violated the law 
and exceeded the limits of ood sense and 
justice. By an Imperial Act, which no 
colonial Legislature were competent to re- 
peal, the produce of the sale of waste lands 
was divided into two portions, one portion 
being appropriated exclusively to the pur- 
poses of emigration. Australia having 
partaken of the excitement which followed 
the discovery of gold, and which, to a cer- 
tain extent, made it a curse instead of a 
blessing, had forgotten the obligations of 
that Imperial law, had seized the funds 
appropriated strictly to emigration, and 
had applied them to the general expendi- 
ture of the colony. The colony itself 
would be the main sufferer from this un- 
fortunate violation of the law. He wished, 
then, to know whether the House was to 
consider that question to be now entirely 
disposed of, or whether any remedial mea- 
sure was contemplated by the Government 
on the subject? Though he had felt it 
his duty to call the attention of the House 
to these points, it was not his intention to 
throw any difficulties in the way of this or 
the other Bill before the House, knowing 
as he did the great inconveniencies which 
would result from postponing the settle- 
ment of these important questions. 

Fart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
think it necessary to follow his noble 
Friend through all the topies of the speech 
which he had just delivered with so much 
ability and fairness, and in which he had, 
with the most perfect consistency, rather 
criticised our former policy than referred 
to the two Bills to which he had now to 
ask their Lordships to give a second read- 
ing. There were two praetical points with 
regard to which his noble Friend asked an 
explanation, and to those only he would 
refer. The first was, whether it was the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
any measure with respect to the misappli- 
cation of monies by the colonies derived 
from the sale of lands? To that question 
he was unable to give an explicit answer, 
but he should make it his duty to inform 
himself upon the point. He did not un- 
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application of money turned upon ; for, 
by Sir John Pakington’s measure the 
money was allowed to be dealt with by the 
colonies, and therefore he did not see how 
they could be said to have misapplied it. 
As to the separation of the northern pro- 
vinces and their erection into a separate 
colony, if his noble Friend looked to the 
6th and 7th clauses of the New South 
Wales Bill he would find that point fully 
provided for. His noble Friend spoke of the 
inconveniences of the changes that had 
taken place in the Colonial Office ; but he 
did not see that there had been any in- 
convenience at all. No doubt his noble 
Friend, who was in possession of a perma- 
nent office, felt the great superiority of his 
position over those who were liable to be 
changed from day to day ; but he, never- 
theless, could not show that any inconve- 
nience had in the present instance been 
caused to the public service. He did not 


believe that, if there had been any one 
Colonial Secretary in office during these 
two years, he would have found it expe- 
dient to send these two Bills back again to 
the colonies, as such a step could hardly 
have failed to be productive of irritation, 
while there was no likelihood that any 


material change would have been consent- 
ed to by them. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on 7hursday next. 


PLACES OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 
REGISTRATION BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp BROUGHAM in moving the se- 
cond reading of this Bill said, that by the 
Toleration Act all Dissenters were exempt- 
ed from the penalties to which they were 
subjected under former Acts on condition 
that their chapels should be kept open 
during divine service, and be duly certified 
and registered. In 1812 some alterations 
were made by Lord Sidmouth’s Act, but 
the present Bill was rendered necessary to 
correct an error in the Act of 1852, car- 
ried by the then Bishop of Salisbury. The 
object of that Act was to render unnecces- 





sary the registry and certificate of Dissent- 
ing chapels in the Bishops’ Court, the Arch- | 
deacon’s Court, and the Quarter Sessions, 
and to transfer the certificate and registry 
to the Registrar General and his deputies | 
in the provinces. But how was that object | 
accomplished? It was a most marvellous 
illustration of the absolute necessity, he | 
i 
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would not say of a Minister of Justico— 
for he knew that was a most unpleasant 
dgetrine—but of a Department of Justice, 
a ae with the preparation of Acts of 
Parliament, for he felt assured that, had 
such a department existed, the error which 
he was about to point out to their Lord- 
ships never could have been committed. 
The Act declared that all registries and 
certificates by the bishop, the archdeacon, 
and the sessions should be absolutely null 
and void, and then it said, in lieu thereof, 
‘‘Let there be a registry and certificate by 
the Registrar,’’ adding, ‘* and such certifi- 
eate shall have the same force and effect 
with a certificate by the bishop, the arch- 
deacon, and the sessions,’ of which an- 
other section of the Act had declared that 
it was null and void. It turned out that 
under this Act no less than 6,516 Dissent- 
ing chapels had been registered and certi- 
fied by certificates declared to be null and 
void, so that all the original penalties were 
revived against every one of these Dissent- 
ing chapels. It might be said the penalties 
were not in force ; but, even admitting that 
they were harmless, this took place. Under 
the Act passed in 1856, with respect to 
civil marriages and marriages in Dissenting 
chapels, a marriage in a Dissenting chapel 
was only valid and the issue of that mar- 
riage legitimate, when the chapel was 
licensed ; but it could not be licensed un- 
less certified to have been registered, so 
that every one of these 6,516 chapels were 
prevented from being legally licensed for 
the solemnisation of marriages. But seve- 
ral hundreds, and, probably, all of those 
chapels had been licensed, and the mar- 
riages that had taken place in them were 
null and void—as null and void as the cer- 
tificates. He must say that, so far as he 
knew anything of the feeling of Dissenters, 
they were not at all satisfied with the 
existing law, or with the law as it would be 
amended by this Bill, for they could see no 
reason why certificates should be required 
in order to exempt them from the penalties 
of that barbarous code of which at least a 
remnant unhappily still remained in force. 
To say that they would bear with Dis- 
senters for doing that which they had as 
good a right to do as Churehmen, was 
utterly absurd aud inconsistent with the 


| principle upon which they professed to be 


dealing with Dissenters. They might as 
well talk of tolerating him in walking 
across the street, or in entering and leav- 
ing his house when he chose, as of suffer- 
ing a man to worship according to his con- 
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scientious convictions. He wished to pro- 
test against the views which were enter- 
tained on this subject in some quarters, 
and he begged to move that the Bill be 
read a second time. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
undoubtedly the Bill was an exceedingly 
proper one, and would remedy a great mis- 
fortune if in truth marriages in chapels, 
licensed under the recent Act, were of 
doubtful validity, in consequence of the 
defect in the certificate which his noble 
Friend’s construction of the Act would im- 
ply. In looking over the Bill, he doubted 
whether the construction of his noble and 
learned Friend was correct, for he thought 
the clause only meant that the certificate 
should be equal in foree with those which 
used to be granted by the bishop before 
the passing of the Act of 1852. If, how- 
ever, there was any doubt on the subject, 
the Bill ought to pass into law. With re- 


gard to what his noble and learned Friend 
had said on the subject of toleration, he 
entirely agreed with him, but as regarded 
registration of chapels, he must insist upon 
the imperative necessity that those places 
of worship in which marriages were cele- 


brated should be certain and known ; other- 
wise we might have a similar laxity with 
regard to marriages as prevailed in Scot- 
land, and that could only be prevented by 
the registration of places where marriages 
were solemnized. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, it must not be 
supposed that he did not wish places to be 
registered where marriages took place. 
His opinion on that point was quite the 
reverse. 

Tae Duce or ARGYLL said, he hoped 
when the Bill of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) came on, there would be 
no attempt to confound it with the present 
Bill, for the two Bills were quite distinct. 

Tae Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that Dissenters as well as churchmen were 
affected by the penalty which his Bill pro- 
posed to remove, and they equally desired 
its removal. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, in 
moving ‘* That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, for a Return of 
all Persons employed in Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic Service, with the dates of their 
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first Appointments and of their subsequent 
Promotions,’’ said, he thought it his duty 
to move for this Return in consequence of 
numerous attacks having lately been made, 
both in speeches and in writing, against 
the diplomatic service of the country. 
These attacks were most unfair as well as 
unfounded, and, if ever there was a time 
when it was injudicious and unpatriotic to 
depreciate the diplomatic service, he be. 
lieved it was the present. The objections 
which had been made against the diploma- 
tic system were twofold : first, that it was 
radically a bad system; and next, that it 
was badly conducted and administered. 
He was no opponent of administrative re- 
form, and he had no doubt that in our 
diplomatic service there was abundant 
room for improvement ; but at the same 
time he denied that the present system had 
worked ill, or that the diplomatic servants 
of the Crown had not performed their 
functions ereditably, honourably, and use- 
fully. It was said that too great favourit- 
ism was exhibited in the appointments 
which were made, that merit was almost 
invariably sacrificed to routine, and that 
no man could rise in the service by study, 
application, and ability alone. For his 
own part, he did not believe that merit had 
been sacrificed to routine, and it was to 
supply materials for thoroughly inquiring 
into any case of abuse that might be dis- 
covered that he moved for this Return. 
With regard to the charge that merit was 
entirely sacrificed to Parliamentary and 
political influence, he wished to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the fact, 
that in the twenty chief diplomatic mis- 
sions —namely, the two embassies and 
eighteen first-class missions —the indivi- 
duals who were now at the head of those 
missions, had been every one of them in 
the public service so long ago as the year 
1828. That, to his mind, was a primd 
facie evidence that persons were enabled 
to rise in the diplomatic service steadily 
and regularly, without political and Parlia- 
mentary influences preventing them from 
receiving the highest appointments in the 
service. The most important post in the 
diplomatic service was that of Ambassador. 
There were now only two ambassadors, and 
he denied that either of these had been 
appointed by favouritism. He was a mem- 
ber of the Government when the last ap- 
pointment was made to the Embassy at 
Paris, and he knew of his own knowledge 
the great solicitude of his noble Friends 
then at the head of the Government, and 
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of the Foreign Office (Lord John Russell 
and Earl Granville) to discover the best 
man who was suited to the post, and it 
was not until the most cautious and eare- 
ful inquiry, that Lord Cowley had been 
selected for the appointment. Lord Cow- 
ley was not selected from motives of family 
connections or political friendship, but be- 
cause he was looked upon as the best man 
who could be found to represent Her Ma- 
jesty at Paris. No one could deny that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was appointed 
to the Embassy at Constantinople because 
there was no other English subject so 
thoroughly conversant with Eastern poli- 
tics, and he believed that the same prin- 
ciple generally guided our diplomatic ap- 
pointments. He thought the present sys- 
tem was administered with fairness, al- 
though he did not say that no appoint- 
ment was ever made from personal or poli- 
tical influences. But a number of persons 
would always carp at every appointment, 
not only in the diplomatic service, but also 
in the Church, in the army, in the navy, 
or in any other profession. The diplo- 
matic service of no other country stood 
higher than our own, and, in his opinion, 
it had rendered great services to the nation. 
Many persons thought the duties which the 
members of that service had to perform 
were very slight, and some authorities, in 
their examination before the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Official Sala- 
ries, a few years ago, said, that now the 
communication between London and Paris 
was so easy, there was no occasion for any 
diplomatic agent at Paris, and that the 
watchfulness of the press was sufficient to 
keep us in possession of what was going 
forward abroad, He did not entertain that 
opinion. He thought, although brilliant 
abilities might not be necessary, great and 
peculiar qualifications were required in 
members of the service. The duty of a 
diplomatic agent was not merely to record 
facts, and he denied that the public opinion 
of foreign countries could be learnt from 
the press better than from the leading men 
of those countries. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1848, was an event with regard to 
which it was most important that some 
warning should be received by the Govern- 
ment of this country, and he had referred 
back to see what trust was to be placed in 
the opinions expressed by the press upon 
that subject. The morning papers spared 
no expense in obtaining the best possible 
information upon all matters that passed 
abroad ; The Times newspaper, especially, 
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paid gentlemen with the greatest liberality 
to obtain information to guide their judg- 
ment as to what happened in foreign coun- 
tries, selecting them, of course, not from 
motives of political bias or personal favour, 
but as the best men to be procured for that 
purpose. What was the information given 
by Lhe Times upon this particular subject ? 
On the first day of the revolution, when the 
barricades were being erected, the follow- 
ing passages appeared in an article upon 
the state of Paris :— 

“The demonstration and the disturbances whict. 
occurred in Paris on Wednesday may occasion a 
vast deal of public alarm and some deplorable 
incidents ; but we can entertain no doubt that, 
politically considered, they will tend to increase 
the strength of the Government and expose the 
imprudence of the Opposition. . . . . We 
suspect it will turn out that no serious popular 
insurrection is even probable. The people have 
been stirred, but not inflamed. They are shaken, 
but not irritated ; they are unarmed, and no pre- 
parations for insurrection had been made. Under 
such circumstances the result is certain,” 

This showed that had the British Govern- 
ment been compelled to rely upon the press 
for information, on the real tone and aspect 
of affairs at Paris at that time, they would 
have been most grievously misled ; but it 
so happened that their Minister on the spot 
was better informed than the newspaper 
correspondent, and he took care to advise 
his Government more truly in order that 
they might be prepared for the impending 
convulsion. It was said that the intelli- 
gence furnished by our diplomatic agents, 
was not so rapid as that received by other 
countries. This, however, he doubted; 
but of this he was certain, that the intel- 
ligence transmitted by our agents was 
more sure than that obtained by other 
States. Our diplomatic agents might not 
all be men of extraordinary sagacity, but 
they were all honest and faithful servants of 
the Crown, who did their duty well. What- 
ever might have led to the present war, 
certainly it was not owing to our diplo- 
matic service. Sir Hamilton Seymour 
repeatedly warned our Government, both 
of the designs of Russia upon Turkey, 
and also of the large armaments she was 
collecting. Colonel Rose gave similar in- 
timations ; Lord Cowley kept our Cabinet 
perfectly informed of the intentions and 
wishes of the French Government; and 
Lord Stratford de Redeliffe urgently pres- 
sed on his Government the necessity of 
instant preparations for war, unless they 
desired to see Turkey handed over perma- 
nently to the predominant influence of 
Russia, Therefore, our diplomatic agents, 
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instead of deserving blame, were entitled 
to the thanks of the country for their 
vigilant conduct. The position which they 
had to fill was neither easy nor lucrative, 


and the surrender of all the ties of home 


and of friendship which they were impera- 
tively called upon to make, could only be 
compensated by the acquisition of honour 
and reputation. If, however, there was 


any case in which blame could fairly be. 


imputed, be it that of an Attaché or a 
Minister, let it be fully sifted and investi- 
gated, and the blame justly distributed ; 
but, surely, the whole service ought not to 
be disgusted and degraded in the eyes of 
Europe, by being indiscriminately aspersed 
and vilified. The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving for the Return. 

THe Earn or CLARENDON: 
Lords, I do so entirely concur in every- 
thing that has fallen from my noble Friend 
in reference to the diplomatic servants of 
the Crown, and the manner in which they 


have performed their duties, that it would , 
be an unnecessary waste of your Lord-. 


ships’ time were I to go over the same 
ground and use the same arguments as he 
has used to establish the same conclusion. 


I can say from my own knowledge—and | 
from my knowledge of the opinions of my | 


predecessors in office, I am quite sure that 


they will concur with me in so saying— 


that the British interests abroad are re- | 
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censures which have been, and are con- 
stantly made upon this particular branch 
of the public service. I quite concur with 
my noble Friend, that it is impossible that 
in a large body like the diplomatic body 
there should not be some men who pos- 
sessed greater diligence and talents than 
others, and who have shown themselves 
more fit for particular posts than others; 
but I do say that, generally speaking, the 
interests of Great Britain abroad are re- 
presented fully as well, if not better, by 
our agents than by those of any other 
country; and that our interests are ad- 
vanced and promoted not only with zeal 
and ability, but with that honourable and 
truthful straightforwardness of purpose 
which I hope will always be the leading 
feature of English policy, as it is of the 
English character. My noble Friend has 
not alluded to the consular service; but I 
should not be doing justice to a very large 
and deserving body of men if I did not 
testify to their merits and to the manner 
in which they perform their duties, which 
are often extremely arduous, and which 
always require great tact, great judgment, 
and extensive knowledge. I am sure that 
my predecessors in office will coneur with 
what I say in reference to the consuls as 
well as in reference to the foreign Minis- 
| ters, but I am perhaps in a more favour- 
able position than any of my predecessors 
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presented by the diplomatic servants of | to speak of them, because in a state of 
the Crown in a manner that does us very | war new duties have been imposed upon 
great credit; and that our international | these bodies, which call for a greater 
relations through the instrumentality of | amount of ability, tact, and knowledge, 
our foreign Ministers are maintained in a} than is required by the duties of a time 
manner which is not only advantageous to|of peace. Your Lordships may judge of 
this country, but which will be satisfactory | that when I say that the correspondence 
to any one who has the means and the | which has been received at the Foreign 
disposition to inquire into such matters, and | Office from abroad in 1853 amounted to 
who do not suppose, simply because the; 35,000 separate communications, and in 
correspondence and proceedings with our | 1854 to 48,000. I have always exercised 
foreign agents are not necessarily brought | my best abilities in reference to the busi- 
before the public, that therefore those in-| ness that passes through the Foreign Of- 
ternational relations are not maintained in | fice; nothing is received there from abroad 
a proper manner. Whenever the neces-| which does not obtain my attention, and 
sity for the production of that correspond-| nothing proceeds thence for which I do 
ence and proceedings has arisen, I do not | not consider myself responsible. Now, 
think it any exaggeration to say that the | with reference to all that mass of cor- 
manner in which our foreign agents act | respondence, the instances in which it has 
upon their instructions, and act for them- | been my agreeable duty to express satis- 
selves when they are unavoidably left with- | faction, and convey the approval of Her 
out any instructions, is shown to be such | Majesty’s Government, have been very 
as generally to fulfil the expectations and | frequent indeed; and the instances in 
requirements of the country; and that the | which an opposite opinion has been ex- 
making known their proceedings to Par-| pressed have been of extremely rare oc- 
liament gives the best, because the most currence. As representing Her Majesty’s 
practical, refutation of those doubts and | Government, | think I cannot give a better 
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roof of the satisfactory way in which our 
diplomatic and consular duties abroad have 
been performed than what that simple fact 
affords. As my noble Friend says, it 
would be invidious to allude to particular 
persons by name; but I agree with him 
that there is a great majority of our di- 
plomatic servants abroad who are the right 
men in the right places; and that there 
are not any men that any Administrative 
Reform Association could give us, who 
would perform the function in a more satis- 
factory manner. My Lords, one of the 
great charges brought against the diplo- 
matic service of this country is, that it 
is too aristocratic; now, that is a charge 
that is really somewhat vague, or at least 
which conveys no definite meaning. It 
is extremely difficult—and I rejoice that 
it is extremely difficult — to say what 
is aristocracy in this country, or where it 
begins, and where it ends. It would be 
absurd to say that the aristocracy is con- 
fined to your Lordships’ House, to the 
bearers of titles, or to the branches of 
your Lordships’ families, because there are 
names of which this country will ever be 
proud, and which will occur to every one 
of your Lordships—names of men of what 
is called humble origin, but who, by their 
talents and enterprise, have raised them- 
selves to positions in which they are now 
fulfilling all the conditions of aristocracy, 
and who have more power and influence 
than the great majority of your Lordships. 
There are none of these men whose claims 
to have their sons attached to a foreign 
embassy would be disputed by any one ; 
only they are far too wise to seek to place 
the members of their family in such a 
barren and unremunerative position. But, 
my Lords, there are some members of 
your Lordships’ House who are occupying 
high posts in the diplomatic service. My 
noble Friend has instanced two, and I[ 
should like to know whether these two 
diplomatists could have their places filled 
by persons more capable than they of pro- 
perly discharging the duties of their of- 
fices? Her Majesty’s Minister in Spain 
had long been known in the profession 
before the Sovereign rewarded his father 
for his long services by giving him a title. 
Was his career in diplomacy to be cut short 
because he has inherited the title which 
his father had so honourably gained? The 
distinguished services of Her Majesty’s 
ambassador at Constantinople, are too well 
known to your Lordships to require any 
comment; and nothing could be more true 
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than what my noble Friend said in refer-— 
ence to Lord Cowley, who held a title 
which was conferred upon his father for 
long diplomatic services, and who had gone 
through all the different grades of diplo- 
macy before he was selected by my neble 
Friend behind me to discharge the duties 
of an inferior mission to Frankfort, be- 
cause he thought him the man most fit for 
the place. From that time to the pre- 
sent, his conduct has answered all the ex- 
pectations formed of him, and has amply 
justified the opinion of those who selected 
him afterwards as the best person to re- 
present the interests of England at Paris. 
Indeed, the whole course of Lord Cowley’s 
conduct has fully justified the choice of 
my noble Friend, and it is in a great 
measure to his judgment, talent, and tact, 
that we are now indebted for the har- 
monious relations that exist between the 
two countries under somewhat difficult 
circumstances. There are also a few 
‘‘honourables’’ in the service, and this is 
made a charge against it. Iam at a loss 
to imagine why certain English gentlemen, 
upon whose education no care or expense 
has been spared, should not be permitted, 
in conjunction with others equally, but not 
more capable than themselves, to serve 
without salary until they become fit to be 
pampered upon a salary of 200/. a year. 
But, my Lords, there is now a ery for 
reducing those salaries, and for reducing 
the number of our diplomatic servants 
abroad, more particularly with reference 
to the missions to the German Courts. 
My Lords, I should at any time sincerely 
regret to destroy the hopes of men who 
have served for many years, and who look 
to those missions as the legitimate reward 
of their labours; but for public and po- 
litical reasons I should regret to see those 
missions abolished, and more especially at 
the present moment, because such a pro- 
ceeding would only tend to strengthen and 
confirm an unfortunate error that now 
prevails in Germany with respect to the 
indifference, not to say the hostile feeling, 
which is supposed to exist in England to- 
wards the Courts of Germany. Our en- 
deavours should be to create confidence in 
the policy of the English Government and 
of the English people towards Germany ; 
and I am sure that we are well entitled to 
that confidence. There is now a large 
proportion of the German prints that are 
actively engaged in representing the policy 
of England as hostile to the interests of 
Germany; and the result is, that a feeling 
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‘of estrangement has grown up towards 
this country in the minds of the people of 
Germany which ought not to exist, and to 
which we should endeavour to put an end. 
We have no claim and no wish to inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries, but we have a right, and we are jus- 
tified in guarding ourselves against hostile 
misrepresentations, It is by constant in- 
terference and diplomatic agency that Rus- 
sia has acquired that prodigious influence 
in Germany which really renders some of 
the German states more like outlying de- 
pendencies of the Russian empire than 
anything else, and has almost constituted 
the Emperor of Russia their Suzerain, 
instead of their being independent States. 
We cannot contend with Russia in the 
decorations and snuff-boxes which are scat- 
tered through Germany in such degraded 
profusion, but we can contend with her in 
everything where truth is concerned, and 
in everything which really affects the in- 
terests of the German people. We can 
show that people, by our acts, that our 
interests are identical—that we have no 
wish to see Germany weakened by dis- 
union, or prevented from taking that part 
in European affairs which becomes them, 
and to which they are entitled by the in- 
tellect, enlightenment, and courage of the 
German people. We can show a hearty 
sympathy in all her progress, in art, in 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
shall be very brief in the remarks I am 
going to make on the present occasion, as 
they will all be of an entirely personal 
character. In another place, which it 
would not be right of me to mention, 
there was made what may have appeared 
to be a personal attack on myself, which I 
was glad to learn was not intentionally 
made—by a Gentleman from whom I had 
the advantage of receiving some useful 
assistance when I was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. The hon. Gentleman 
to whom I refer made an attack on the 
diplomatic and consular service, and stated 
that he was able to speak of the state of 
the diplomatic service, for he had himself 
been in the diplomatic service, and also in 
the Foreign Office during my administra- 
tion. One great charge which was made 
was this—that promotions in the diploma- 
tic service were owing to favouritism; and 
the obvious inference to be drawn from this 
—as the hon. Member spoke of his expe- 
rience having been gained while under me 
in the Foreign Office—was, that the pro- 
motions made by me were made on ac- 
count of favouritism. I am, however, 
happy to state that the hon. Member says 
that it was not his intention to make such 


a charge against me, for he had no objec- 
tion to the appointments made by me, 





|as they were excellent. One appointment 


science, in education, and in liberal insti-! which I made, and which has been invi- 
tutions to which the German mind is now | diously mentioned in the other House, was 
directed ; and I must say, my Lords, that | that of the son of the noble Marquess— 
if we were to abelish those four or five | Hubert de Burgh; but I do not think it 
inferior German missions it would be to | | necessary to apologise either to the coun- 
proclaim to all Germany that we do not|try or your Lordships for giving an ap- 
think it worth while to retain her friend- | pointment to the grandson of Mr. Canning. 
ship or her alliance. Why, we should|'The other appointment which I made was 
leave the field open and unopposed to our | sanctioned by my colleagues, but suggested 
enemies throughout the Continent, and I) by me—I allude to Lord Cowley’s appoint- 
am convinced that it would be an unge-| ment. I had no political motives in ap- 
nerous and short-sighted policy, which, | pointing the noble Lord, for he declined 
whether we are at peace or whether we | giving his proxy to the Government. My 
are at war, would not be long in making acquaintance with him was very short ; 
us experience its bad effects. My Lords, | but I knew the liberal opinions which he 
I thank you for the attention with which | held with regard to foreign affairs, and 
you have listened to me. Of course, there | judging from his despatches of his good 
can be no objection to the returns my | sense and judgment, I considered him the 
noble Friend has moved for, and when | | best man for the appointment. The noble 
they are ready I shall be able to answer | Karl has referred to the title of Lord Cow- 
any questions to which they may give | | ley, and it appeared to me that it was an 
rise. I hope then to be able to show that, advantage that the noble Lord had a title, 
so far as I am concerned, I have done all| which was not only gained by diplomatic 
in my power, as my predecessors have | services, but which was associated in the 
done before me, to find the right men for | minds of the majority of Parisians with a 
the right places, independent of private | character of unblemished honour and great 
influence and Parliamentary motives, straightforwardness. Then there was an- 
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other appointment I made of great import- 
ance—that of our Minister to the United 
States. I was not actuated in this by any 
political or class feeling when I gave this 
appointment to the son of an eminent sur- 
geon; but by the opinion I had formed 
of him from his despatches—by the recom- 
mendation of my noble Friend, who did 
not ask for the appointment as a favour, 
but recommended the gentleman I allude 
to as the fittest man for the place. I may 
mention, before I conclude, that, with re- 
gard to the question of administrative re- 
form, we are a little in advance of my 
Friend Mr. Layard. Some time ago when 
I found it necessary to communicate with 
Lord Burlington, who is at the head of the 
London University, with respect to the edu- 
cational test to be required of candidates, 
my opinion on this subject was somewhat, 
though only slightly, shaken by Mr. Lay- 
ard, who then objected to any educational 
test whatsoever. Since last year a plan 


has been proposed for throwing open the 
appointments to the civil service to open 
competition—this plan was proposed by 
the Gentlemen connected with the Trea- 
sury, and sanctioned by the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This plan, whatever its 
other defects may be, has the advantage 


of cutting off all hopes of appointments 
throngh favouritism; and I believe that 
those who have spoken in favour of this are 
only the noble Duke near me, myself, and 
the noble Lord who but lately joined the 
Government. I am glad, however, to see 
that Mr. Layard has taken up this ques- 
tion, with respect to which we are, as in 
the rest, a little in advance of him. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that from his experience he could confirm 
that his noble Friends were fully justified 
in every word of eulogy they had express- 
ed with reference to those who were en- 
gaged in our diplomatic service throughout 
the world. Mr, Layard was a living proof 
that the statesmen of the present day, so 
far as the patronage of the Foreign Office 
was concerned, did not neglect merit. 
When Lord Derby came into power, Mr. 
Layard was about to quit office along with 
the noble Earl opposite; but the first in- 
structions which he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) received from Lord Derby were to 
invite that Gentleman to remain at his 
post until some other arrangements were 
made, coupling that invitation with an 
assurance that he should then be promoted 
in the diplomatic profession, to which he 
had formerly belonged. Therefore, Mr. 
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Layard should be the last man in the 
world to say that ‘‘the right man” was 
not put in ‘ the right place,’’ so far as the 
Foreign Office was concerned. During the 
time that he (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
held the seals of the Foreign Department 
he had given some attention to the import- 
ant subject of education, and a plan of ex- 
amination for candidates of the diplomatic 
service had been drawn up in the Foreign 
Office; but he felt perfectly conyinced that, 
whatever system of examination might be 
adopted, the Secretary of State ought to 
be the only person to judge whom he would 
employ in this or that post. It was impos- 
sible for any man to undertake a position 
of such enormous responsibility without 
having the power to appoint under him 
those men whom he thought best qualified 
for the service. Nothing could be more 
disheartening to the head of a great de- 
partment than to have Commissioners ap- 
pointing his servants independently of him, 
and yet to be held responsible to Parlia- 
ment for failure in carrying out his plans, 
when the instruments appointed to execute 
them were men not chosen by himself. 
Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, that 
nothing had struck him more forcibly, in 
reference to the diplomatic service, than 
the circumstance that, though it was called 
a profession, yet it was not regarded as a 
profession. It very frequently occurred 
that men of rank were taken from the 
military and naval services, from the ordi- 
nary civil service, and, in fact, from no 
service at all, to be sent on important mis- 
sions, being thus put into the places that 
ought to be the legitimate prizes, as they 
were the legitimate objects, of ambition to 
the members of the profession properly so 
called. As a professional man that struck 
him as being very hard to the members of 
the diplomatic service. No doubt it was 
necessary that the Government should have 
this power, as they might not be able on 
an oceasion to find just the man they want- 
ed for a particular post in the ranks of the 
diplomatic service. The noble Lords who 
had preceded him seemed to think that 
the diplomatic service was entirely free 
from all party bias; but, in truth, the 
whole system of our Government was one 
party. He did not complain of this, for it 
was natural that the great parties by whom 
the country was governed should desire to 
choose their own servants, but he main- 
tained that the profession ought to be kept 
free from all sueh considerations. He did 
not know what might be the case with 
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regard to other professions, but Govern- 
ments of late years had certainly taken 
upon themselves to select men by favourit- 
ism in the profession to which he belonged 
—the navy. 

Motion agreed to. 

Then the Ear. or 
moved— 

“That there be laid before this House, Copy 
of a Memorial from the Melbourne Chamber of 
Commerce, urging on the Postmaster General the 
Importance of immediately re-establishing Postal 
Steam Communication with Australia.” 


HARDWICKE 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 10, 1855. 


NUISANCES REMOVAL AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 16 to 23 agreed to. 

On Clause 24, which imposes a penalty 
of 2001. on any person wilfully causing any 
washing or other substance produced in 
making or supplying gas to flow into any 
stream or place for water, whereby the 
water should be fouled. 

Mr. ADDERLEY did not suppose that 
the Committee desired to establish any 
difference between one description of poison 
and another ; but, as the clause now stood, 
it applied only to injury being done to the 
water by gas washings. There were, how- 
ever, other poisonous discharges into open 
streams, to which he thought this clause 
ought to be made equally applicable, and 
he would suggest the insertion of words 
which would make the clause applicable to 
any poisonous washing or discharge. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, that he would 
oppose any such clause whenever it was 
proposed. Who was to say what was or 
was not poisonous? Such a clause would 
put a stop to all the manufactories of the 
country. 

Sir G. GREY observed, that if the 
word ‘‘ poisonous” were inserted, with- 
oui determining what description of poison- 
ous substance was meant, it would lead 
to much confusion. 


Mr. HENLEY considered this to be 


the most important question involved in the | 


whole Bill. They were now beginning to 
deal with the pecuniary interests of men 
in trade. The great question they had to 
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whether they were to suffer 
the running streams of the country to be 
turned into a nuisance like the river 
Thames, which river was declared on all 
hands to have been made a nuisance by 
being the receptacle of the sewage of 
this metropolis. The House had been for 
the last three weeks engaged in enacting 
a measure by which it was hoped this 
great stream, the Thames, would no longer 
be suffered to exist as a public nuisance, 
and he most sincerely hoped they might be 
able to get rid of the evil before one-half 
of the metropolitan population were swept 
away by disease. The question was, whe- 
ther some general provision might not be 
made which should apply equally to all 
towns having streams running through 
them, whereby those streams should be 
preserved from pollutions such as the river 
Thames was notoriously subjected to. He 
was, however, of opinion that such an ob- 
ject would be better provided for by a 
separate clause, than by introducing any 
Amendment in the clause before the Com- 
mittee, which was intended for a special 
object. ’ 

Sir B. HALL promised to give his at- 
tentidn to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR entreated his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Adderley) not to cease in 
his efforts to accomplish the object he 
sought to attain. The health of the people 
required it, and he saw no reason why 
there should be any more difficulty in per- 
sons engaged in other pursuits complying 
with the conditions required, than there 
was on the part of the gas companies. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would not 
now press his Amendment ; but he should 
certainly persevere in his endeavour to get 
a clause inserted to compel towns to use 
every practicable means to preserve from 
pollution the streams which they now con- 
verted into sewers. 

Clause agreed to : Mr. ADDERLEY to pro- 
pose a new Clause. 

On Clause 28, which provides for the 
abatement of nuisances arising in the case 
of trades, businesses, processes, or manu- 
factures. 

Mr. DILLWYN moved that the follow- 
ing proviso be added to the clause :— 
‘* Provided also, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be interpreted to extend to the 
smelting of metals.” He could under- 
stand why candle-houses, melting places, 
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decide was, 


| slaughter-houses, and such like places 


might be fatal to health; but it was well 
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known that the smelting of metals was 


not injurious to health. The volatile gases | 
given out in those works were perfectly | 


innoxious. He could bear witness to that, 

having lived in the vicinity of copper works 

all his life. The gases arising from them 

were antiseptic, and antagonistic to those 
ases which were injurious to health. 

Mr. DAVIES supported the proviso. 

Sir B, HALL would appeal to the hon. 
Member whether the proviso could be at all 
operative ? If the smelting works were a 
nuisance, they ought to be subjected to 
the same law as was applied to other nui- 
sances ; but if they were not a nuisance, 
then the hon. Gentleman could have no- 
thing to complain of. He thought it would 
be much better not to make any excep- 
tion, but allow the clause to apply to all 
trades. 

Mr. HENLEY concurred in the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that no ex- 
ception should be made. If persons were 
improperly convicted, they would have a 
right of appeal. 

Viscount EBRINGTON objected to 
the clause altogether, on the ground that 
it would deprive of the means of subsist- 
ence large populations crowded around 
many of the most important manufactures 
of the country. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress ; to sit again 
on Thursday. 


ARTILLERY MILITIA, 

Captain ESMONDE said, he put a 
question yesterday to the Under-Secretary 
for War which was not satisfactorily an- 
swered. His object was to ascertain if 
artillery militia regiments were liable to 
be moved in the same manner as other 
militia regiments, and also if it were com- 
petent for such regiments to volunteer for 
foreign service upon the same conditions 
as ordinary militia regiments ? 

Mr. F. PEEL had stated yesterday 
that the purpose for which a portion of the 
militia of this country and of Ireland had 
been allowed to form themselves into artil- 
lery corps was to furnish the Government 
with the means of occupying garrison 
towns, and taking charge of defences on 
the sea-coast. As it was intended to ad- 
here to that arrangement, it would be use- 
less to send those regiments to camps which 
were formed for instruction in field move- 
ments. There was no intention to ex- 
change artillery regiments between this 
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country and Ireland, nor was there any 
general plan with regard to employing 
them in any particular spot. It would, 
of course, be competent for those re- 
giments to volunteer for foreign ser- 
vice. 


THE TURKISH LOAN, 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO: Some time since 
I ventured to put a question to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government with 
respect to the rumoured guarantee of a loan 
to the Turkish Government. At that time 
the noble Lord gave me an answer which, 
although it did not deceive me, conveyed 
an impression which I think was erroneous. 
As a projet de loi has been presented to the 
French Chamber, perhaps the noble Lord 
will be good enough now to answer-—first, 
whether the Government is about to gua- 
rantee a loan to the Sultan? And, se- 
condly, when and in what form the noble 
Lord will bring that question before the 
House of Commons ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: At the 
time I was asked the question by the hon. 
Gentleman I was not in a position to give 
any other answer than the one I gave. 
Since that period a treaty has been agreed 
to between France and England on the one 
hand, and the Sultan on the other, by which 
the Governments of France and England 
make certain engagements with regard to 
the loan of 5,000,000/. which the Sultan 
is about to raise. On the part of this coun- 
try, Her Majesty engages to recommend 
to Parliament to guarantee one half that 
loan—the other half to be guaranteed by 
France. It will be a joint guarantee of 
England and France, and, of course, half 
the obligation will apply to one, and half 
to the other nation. The treaty is not yet 
actually signed ; but as soon as the ratifi- 
cations have been exchanged it will be laid 
before Parliament, and application will be 
made to enable Her Majesty to fulfil the 
provisional engagement into which She 
has entered. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS: I beg to ask 
whether any provision will be contained in 
the Bill with regard to the employment of 
the proceeds of the loan for military pur- 
poses ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: An ar- 
rangement will be made between the Go- 
vernments to take care that the receipts 
of the loan shall be applied to military 
purposes, for which the loan is to be 
raised. 
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Administrative 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY rose to 
move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for her most 
gracious Order in Council of the 2lst day of 
May last, by which certain persons were directed 
to examine into and certify the qualifications of 
all young men proposed to be appointed to junior 
situations in any department of the Civil Service; 
and praying that Her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to direct the examination to be an open 
one, and held in public, and that the Examiners 
do have regard to superior qualifications and 
merit ; and praying also, that a similar Order in 
Council be issued as to the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Services, with the view to secure greater 
efficiency in those departments of the Public Ser- 
vice.” 

In his notice of the Motion he had also 
included the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vices ; but in order to simplify the matter, 
he should reserve those departments for 
the present. The two points to which he 
should confine his remarks were, first, that 
the examinations for the civil service under 
the Order of 21st May, should be open to 
all comers; and next, that those examina- 
tions should be conducted in the only man- 
ner that could be satisfactory—publicly, in 
open court, and not in private offices or 
apartments. Should the House assent to 


his proposition it would be a great step 
towards administrative reform, and would 
carry out practically the abstract resolu- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 


Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. Lytton). The 
subject was one which had greatly interest- 
ed him for a long time, and he had on 
previous occasions given notice of Mo- 
tions similar in character to that which 
he now proposed. Speaking for himself, 
he must say that the present system of 
nomination to appointments in the Civil 
Service was most objectionable, and he 
had no doubt that all other Members of 
Parliament had arrived at the same con- 
clusion. He said sincerely that, although 
he believed no Member of that House had 
been more assiduous than he had been in 
his endeavours to promote, in an independ- 
ent form, the legitimate claims of his con- 
stituents, the whole amount of patronage 
hitherto conferred at his instance was not 
of greater value than a clerk’s salary to 
conduct his patronage correspondence. 
Altogether five persons had been nomi- 
nated upon his recommendation, of whom 
four had been rejected and one appointed. 
In one case a candidate for the situation of 
a revenue officer had been most improperly 
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rejected on the sole ground that he did 
not fully answer the description of ‘‘a 
gentleman,” being an active partner in 
a large shop, though fully qualified in 
other respects. In another ease the dis- 
appointed candidate attributed his rejec- 
tion to the circumstance of having been 
educated at a Jesuit school ; but whether 
that impression was correct or not, it 
showed the necessity for public examina- 
tion. A third was rejected because he was 
unable to produce his baptismal certificate 
to prove that he was over 19 years of age; 
and the fourth instance was that of a 
young gentleman who was rejected on ac- 
count of imperfect education, with which 
result the candidate and his relatives would 
have been dissatisfied, had not he (Mr. 
Scully) been permitted to inspect the ex- 
amination papers, when he found that the 
rejection was quite justifiable. He con- 
tended that a public examination would 
remove any of those false impressions 
which were now propagated by disap- 
pointed candidates, and would benefit the 
public service by securing the persons 
most fitted for appointments. The other 
proposition he made was, that the exami- 
nation should be open for all comers who 
chose to compete. He did not render it in- 
dispensable that the best answerers should 
always be the persons chosen, because 
regard must be had to some preliminary 
conditions—such as age, character, and 
business habits. If, after passing the com- 
petitive examination and obtaining the 
appointment, the civil servant gave no 
further proof of capacity, he would, of 
course, remain stationary in his profession. 
Were the principle of appointing civil ser- 
vants in consequence of their ability once 
recognised, it would be a step in the right 
direction, and would lead on to further 
reforms. There was no practical difficulty 
in having these examinations open, for they 
were already carried on upon that plan in 
reference to appointments in the Indian 
civil service. That the system he depre- 
cated was necessary for the Government, 
the Members of that House, or the public, 
he totally denied. So far as the Govern- 
ment was concerned, it led to ill-will be- 
tween it and hon. Members, who were 
pressed by their constituents to solicit ap- 
pointments which the Government could 
not grant; and whilst the Member got 
offended with the Government, the disap- 
pointed constituents got offended with the 
Member ; and it would be better, there- 
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fore, both for the Members and the Go- 
vernment, that the system should be 
abolished. Then, with respect to the 
public, the effect of the present system 
was, that a number of incompetent per- 
sons were appointed to fill the various 
junior appointments, instead of efficient 
parties. That must operate to the pub- 
lie injury; and induce the constituent to 
vote with the improper motive of after- 
wards endeavouring to obtain a Govern- 
ment appointment either for his son, or 
for some of his friends or relatives. The 
effect of such a system upon the morals 
of the constituents was extremely bad. 
There was not a post which did not bring 
him numerous letters from disappointed 
persons, who had been hanging on, wast- 
ing their time and energy in the hope of 
obtaining a Government appointment ; and 
he had told a young gentleman that very 
day, that if he had a ten pound note to 
spare it would be far better to go at once 
and invest it in a German lottery, than 
to spend it in idling about in the expecta- 
tion of getting a Government situation ; 
for he would lose his time and patience, 
and perhaps die of a broken heart in the 
end. To show the kind of letters he re- 
ceived, the hon. Member read one in 
which the writer assured him that he 
would not have annoyed him as he had 
done if he had thought there was so much 
difficulty in procuring an appointment to a 
public situation ; but that he had seen men 
of no education, of low and vulgar habits, 
such as servants and others, appointed, and 
being conscious, as he was, that he was 
in every way superior to them, he felt 
himself justified in endeavouring, with the 
aid of his friends, to release himself from 
a dependent position. That was only a 
specimen of the many letters he had re- 
ceived, and he had selected it, because it 
happened to have come to hand that very 
day. These observations were applicable 
to England as well as to Ireland, for the 
Rev. Richard Dawes, Dean of Hereford, 
in his remarks on the civil service, had 
observed that— 

“ The extent to which the expectation of getting 
some place under Government for a son or a 
relative, no matter how unfit, influences many 
voters, is absolutely ridiculous, and gives rise to 
awant of principle in the exercise of the fran- 
chise for which some remedy ought to be found. 

“ As an instance of this absurdity, a clergyman 
gave me the following a short time ago:—‘A 
farmer, one of his parishioners, told him he had a 
son who was very sickly, and not at all fit for a 
farmer, but he thought he would do very well for 
a place under Government, and asked his advice 
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how to proceed in trying to get him one. He 
told him the usual way was, to apply to the Mem- 
bers for whom he had voted, whenever their party 
happened to be in power. ‘To this the farmer, 
guided by shrewdness, the result of observation, 
replied he had always thought so, and that at the 
last election he had split his votes, and gave one 
on each side, in order to be sure, whichever party 
was in power.’” 


Dean Dawes gave numerous instances of 
a similar character, and stated that hun- 
dreds of appointments were made upon no 
other principle than that of being given to 
the relatives of butlers, grooms, game- 
keepers, and other dependents of those 
who had the power of nomination. Among 
other instances he narrates that— 


“Some years ago a friend of mine, then a 
Member of the House of Commons, told me he 
wished to send a boy, the son of his gamekeeper, 
to a school in the neighbourhood, in order to 
qualify him for a place in some Government office. 
Finding the youth was not sent, I asked him the 
reason, to which he answered, ‘ Oh, the boy hap- 
pened, very fortunately, to carry the game-bag 
for Lord So-and-So, when he came down on a 
shooting party,’ and having told him of my wishes 
for him, he said, ‘Send him at once, and I will 
give hima place, I suppose he can write tole- 
rably well, and will soon learn the rest.’ My 
friend added, ‘He thought the boy would have 
been better for a little more schooling,’ but so 
good an opportunity was not to be lost.” 


He (Mr. Scully) had never tried to obtain 
situations for persons of that class, but he 
had for thoroughly competent persons ; and 
he knew that it was a complete waste of 
time for an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment to endeavour to influence patronage 


of a valuable nature. This class of pa- 
tronage practically belonged to Govern- 
ment officials and heads of departments 
—they kept it as their pocket-money, 
and were not generally willing to sur- 
render it to independent Members. He 
was by no means opposed to the Order in 
Council of the 2lst of May. He under- 
stood that it had been in contemplation 
some time, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Mr. Gladstone) had long since ex- 
pressed himself in favour of the abolition 
of all patronage by the system of nomina- 
tion. He believed that right hon. Gentle- 
man was the real author of the passage 
in the Speech from the Throne, delivered 
on the J3lst of January, 1854, where, 
speaking of the civil service, Her Majesty 
said :— 

“T have directed a plan to be laid before you, 
which shall have for its object to improve the 


system of admission, and complete the efficiency 
of the service.” 
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The order in Council did improve the sys- 
tem of admission, but it did not complete 
the efficiency of the service ; because it 
expressly directed the examiners not to 
make any alterations with respect to the 
nomination of candidates by those who 
might be charged with the duty of nomi- 
nation. Under that system a secret ex- 
amination might be held, which might be 
used for the purpose of improperly reject- 
ing candidates who would otherwise be 
considered qualified. It was stated in 
the recent Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners that an Act of Parliament 
would be necessary to effect the proposed 
reform. He apprehended that that was a 
mistake, and in this view he was supported 
by the high authority of Sir James Ste- 
phen. He believed that it was within the 
Queen’s prerogative to carry out adminis- 
trative reform to the very fullest extent in 
every department, and for that reason he 
had put his Motion in the form of an Ad- 
dress to the Crown. The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution. 

Viscount GODERICH said, on second- 
ing the Motion, that he was extremely 
glad that the question had been again 
raised, because he thought that the result 


which had attended the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Aylesbury, and the 
Amendment that was moved to it by the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. 
Lytton), could have been but little satisfac- 
tory to any one who was interested in the 
subject. He had ventured to say, in the 
course of the former debate, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire was vague in its 
terms, and was not calculated to bind the 
House to any specific course of action. 
He would not say whether he was right or 
wrong in the view which he then took, but 
he was sure that the fate of that Amend- 


ment must have convinced everybody that | 


it was not intended to be binding either 
upon the Government or the House, for it 
was finally passed at Two o’clock in the 
morning, and, as he was told by the ordi- 
nary channels of information, ‘‘ amid loud 


laughter,’’ and under these cirenmstances | 
oS 


he thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. V. Scully) was justified in moving 
his present Resolution. He quite agreed 
with the hon. and Jearned Gentleman in 
what he had said with regard to the Order 
in Council of the 21st of May last. It was 
a step in the right direction; but, in order 
to be of any effect, it must be followed by 
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other measures. Indeed, if it were not 
followed up, it might be productive of mis- 
chief rather than of good, because, while 
it continued the nomination system, it 
relieved those who exercised it from a por- 
tion of the responsibility which now rested 
uponthem. With regard to the promotion 
of civil servants after their first appoint- 
ment, that must, of course, be subject to 
the responsibility of the heads of the de- 
partments in which they were employed, 
but no such consideration was involved in 
the first appointment. It appeared to him 
that, under the present state of things, no 
better means could be devised for making 
appointments to the public service than the 
plan contained in the Resolution of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. In a former 
| debate upon the subject objection had been 
taken to abolishing the present system of 
(patronage, upon the ground that to do so 
would be to interfere with the stability of 
the free institutions of the country. He 
had upon that occasion dissented from that 
; opinion, and he had heard nothing to in- 
duce him to apprehend that, if a change 
such as that proposed by the Resolution 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman were 
agreed to, any such consequence would 
| ensue. One objection, and to his mind 
|the most serious objection, to the system 
of open competition was, that no examina- 
| tion to which a candidate might be sub- 
jected would be a fair test as to whether 
he possessed the moral qualities necessary 
to discharge the duties of the public ser- 
vice; but, whatever force there might be 
in that argument, he did not believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wells (Mr. Hayter) could be intimately 
acquainted with the moral qualities of those 
Gentlemen whom, under the present sys- 
tem, he appointed to office. Although, 
perhaps, it was true that the successful 
passing of an examination was no gua- 
rantee that a person possessed the mo- 
ral qualities necessary to fulfil the du- 
ties of a public office, still it afforded a 
reasonable presumption that the person 
who so passed did possess them, He 
would remind the House that the prin- 
ciple contained in the Resolution of the 
| hon. and learned Gentleman had already, 
in gne instance, been sanctioned by the 
| Government—he referred to the case of 
| the civil service of India; and the right 
| hon. Gentleman the late President of the 
Board of Control (Sir C. Wood) had pro- 
phesied that the adoption of suck a system 
would give to India a public service such 
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as the world had never seen. What he 
now wanted was, that by the introduction 
of a similar system this country might 
enjoy the benefit of a public service such 
as the world had never seen. If the Go- 
vernment intended to oppose the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would 
rise in his place and would explain to the 
House why it was desirable to introduce 
such a system in India and not in this 
country. He had heard it said that the 
nature of our institutions and the necessity 
of keeping hon. Members in good humour 
precluded the introduction of such a system 
into this country; but, as far as keeping 
Members in good humour went, he could 
only say that though he himself had not 
been much troubled by his constituents, he 
had heard many hon. Gentlemen complain 
of being put to great inconvenience by the 
present system. With regard to persons 
who were desirous of entering the public 
service, he believed that, with the exception 
of those who knew themselves to be unable 
to undergo the ordeal of an examination, 
they would prefer being admitted to the 
service in a manner which would afford the 
presumption that they were fitted to per- 
form their duty. .The scheme proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
ridiculed by some on the ground that it 
would compel clerks in the Custom House, 
and persons holding similar situations, to 
a literary examination, and that one spe- 
cies of examination was to be instituted 
alike for weighers and lockers in the Cus- 
toms, and for candidates for different and 
higher offices. But it was not true that 
all these persons were to be subjected to 
the same examination. What he wanted 
was to get rid of the system of nomination 
—a system injurious to the public service 
and which introduced into it persons un- 
fitted to perform the duties of the office to 
which they might be nominated—and, he 
could not see that abolishing such a system 
could possibly lead to the disastrous results 
prophesied by some. He thought that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had acted 
wisely in confining his Resolution to the 
civil branch of the service, and he hoped 
that the present Motion would extract from 
the Government something more definite 
than had been obtained from them in the 
recent discussion upon this subject. If 
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the present Resolution were agreed to, it 
would not, of course, give to the country | 
competent Ministers and wise counsels, but | 
it would improve one important branch of 
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the public service, and would establish a 
principle which must extend to the benefit 
of all other branches. 

Motion made and Question proposed— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her most 
gracious Order in Council of the 21st day of 
May last, by which certain persons were directed 
to examine into and certify the qualifications of 
all young men proposed to be appointed to junior 
situations in any department of the Civil Service ; 
and praying that Her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to direct the examination to be an open 
one, and held in public, and that the Examiners 
do have regard to superior qualifications and 
merit ; and praying also, that a similar Order in 
Council be issued as to the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Services, with the view to secure greater 
efficiency in those departments of the Public Ser- 
vice.” 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who has brought this subject un- 
der the consideration of the House has 
recommended it to their attention by 
stating that it is a measure for the fur- 
therance of administrative reform. Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government are as de- 
sirous of promoting administrative reform 
as either the hon. Member himself or 
any other Gentleman in this House. The 
question, however, which we now have 
to consider is, what is administrative re- 
form? Is the measure which the hon. 
Gentleman has proposed a measure in fur- 
therance of administrative reform? Now, 
Sir, under the term ‘‘ administrative re- 
form’’ I conceive two classes of measures. 
One elass consists in an examination of all 
the existing departments with respect to 
the classification of their subjects, the 
distribution of their labour, and the num- 
ber of persons employed—their duties, 
their qualifications, and their efficiency. 
In a former discussion I had the honour of 
stating to the House that a series of inves- 
tigations had been instituted by a succes- 
sion of Governments—by the Government 
of my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
(Lord John Russell), by the Government 
of Lord Derby, and by subsequent Govern- 
ments—into the different departments of 
the State; that these investigations were 
conducted by competent inquirers; that re- 
ports were made in consequence of those in- 
vestigations ; and that all the practical re- 
commendations of those reports have subse- 
quently been carried into effect. The best 
proof which either the present Government 
or previous Governments could give of their 
zeal in the cause of administrative reform 
was by instituting detailed inquiries into the 
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different departments, and by adopting all 
the practical recommendations that were 
made for their improvement. Now, I chal- 
lenge any hon. Member in this House to 
show that exertions, and well sustained ex- 
ertions, have not been made by successive 
Governments for ascertaining defects in 
the different departments of the State, 
and for removing those defects and in- 
creasing their etticiency. Without, how- 
ever, dwelling upon that class of adminis- 
trative reforms, I would now proceed to 
that other class of measures to which the 
hon. and learned Member has adverted in 
his speech—namely, those which have in 
view the improvement of the general cha- 
racter of the civil service. I need not 
again travel over the ground which was so 
clearly explained to the Housc in the his- 
torical account of my right hon, Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone), on a former occasion. 
He explained the steps which were taken 
for improving the general character of the 
civil service, which steps resulted in the 
issue of the Order in Council of May last. 
That Order in Council was intended to im- 
prove the existing state of the civil service, 
subject to the general conditions by which 
it is now constituted. At present there 
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are separate examinations in the great 
majority of the departments; but they are 
examinations conducted under the autho- 
rity of the heads of those departments, 
and they are not conducted according to 


any uniform and consistent plan. The ob- 
ject of the Order in Council which is now 
before the House, was to place all those 
examinations under one Board, who should 
introduce system and regularity into them, 
and who should be at the same time in- 
dependent of all influences connected with 
the several departments. That was a 
system founded on the existing conditions 
of the civil service, and it was intended to 
establish a sufficiently high standard of 
qualifications for all new candidates for 
admission into the civil service, subject, 
however, to existing rules with respect to 
nomination and appointment. The Com- 
missioners have been appointed ; they have 
already entered upon their duties; and 
even the hon. and learned Member who 
introduced this measure, admits that it is 
a step in the right direction, and that, toa 
certain extent, it fulfils the views which he 
has formed with respect to administrative 
reform. But he says that it is an unsatis- 
factory and an insufficient measure ; that, 
though going to a certain extent in the 
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right direction, it stops short of the goal 
which he thinks should be attained ; that 
it does not make a sufficient advance in the 
way of reform; and that it is incumbent 
upon the House, by an address to the 
Crown, to call upon the Crown to set in 
motion its prerogative for the purpose, as 
I understand, of repealing the existing 
order and substituting another order found- 
ed upon different principles. Those prin- 
ciples are set forth in the address moved 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman ; and 
the three points in which the system which 
he recommends, differs from that which is 
now introduced are, that he proposes that 
the examinations should be public—that 
they should be conducted in rooms to 
which the public at large should be ad- 
mitted—and he further proposes that any 
person should be allowed to offer himself 
as a candidate for examination without, as 
I understand him, being subject to any 
qualification whatever. [Mr. V. Scutty: 
No, no!] I do not understand the hon, 
and learned Member to suggest that there 
should be any qualification; but admis- 
sion into the civil service, according to 
his plan, would be conducted like the 
election of a Member of Parliament—sup- 
posing all qualifications abolished—like, 
as I am reminded, the election of a Seotch 
Member. 

Mr. V. SCULLY: So far from pro- 
posing that there should be no qualifica- 
tion, my object is, that the person who has 
the best qualification should be selected. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rng EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, I understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman quite correctly. What I meant to 
say was that, according to his plan, it 
would be permitted to any person, with- 
out any qualification whatever, to propose 
himself as a candidate. His qualifications 
would be subsequently ascertained by a 
process of examination; but there would 
be no preliminary qualification required to 
enable a man to constitute himself a can- 
didate. Well, that, therefore, would be 
the second principle which the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes. First, he says, there 
should be entire publicity in examinations; 
any person should be permitted to become 
a candidate for admission into the civil 
service ; and, last of all, the object of the 
examination should be, not to ascertain 
whether a candidate comes up to a cer- 
tain standard—whether he possesses cer- 
tain prescribed qualifications—but to as- 
certain which is the best out of a given 
number of persons—that is to say, that 
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the examination should be strictly compe- 
titive—that it should be, as it were, a race 
between a number of competing candidates. 
That is the system which the hon. and learn- 
ed Member embodies in his Resolution, and 
which he now calls on the House to address 
the Crown by its prerogative to introduce 
in abrogation of the Order in Council lately 
issued. The necessary effect of the adop- 
tion of the plan of the hon. and learned 
Member would be, that all these civil ser- 
vants, many thousands in number, being 
servants of the Crown—that is to say, 
acting in various departments under the 
control of persons holding their offices from 
the Crown—would be appointed without 
any reference to the power of the Crown, 
and without any reference to persons ap- 
pointed by the Crown, but by their own 
proposal of themselves as candidates, and 
by the choice of a body of examiners. 
These examiners, I presume, would be ap- 
pointed in the ordinary manner by the 
Crown; but the Act which would consti- 
tute any candidate a Member of the civil 
service would be a certificate of a Board 
of Examiners, which certificate, as I col- 
lect from the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, it would be incutmbent on the Crown, 
or the representative of the Crown, to re- 
cognise as the title of admission to the 
civil service, and there would be no veto 
on the part of the Crown upon the appoint- 
ment of any person who had received his 
certificate from the Board of Examiners. 
I have troubled the House with these ex- 
planations, in order that we might be cer- 
tain that we fully understand the proposi- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member. I 
will now, with the permission of the House, 
examine the different points of his propo- 
sal. In the first place, there is the ques- 
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therefore, that the hon. Gentleman wishes 
the mode of examination to be altered and 
oral examination to be substituted. Now, 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
details to be able to offer any opinion as 
to the advantages of oral as compared with 
written examinations, but I have no reason 
to suppose that the present system, which 
has now been followed for several years in 
all the different departments, has been the 
result of accident—on the contrary, I be- 
lieve it has been the result of experience 
proceeding tentatively—that it has been 
found the most convenient and efficient 
mode of conducting these examinations— 
and therefore I doubt exceedingly whether 
the hon. Gentleman, for the purpose of at- 
taining what he calls publicity of examina- 
tion, would confer any benefit upon the 
public service by substituting oral for writ- 
ten examinations. The hon. and learned 
Member has stated, that in all the Univer- 
sity examinations the public are admitted, 
and that, therefore, the opportunity is 
afforded of judging as to the manner in 
which these examinations are conducted. 
Now, I speak under the hon. Gentleman’s 
correction, but my experience leads me to 
believe that a very large number of Uni- 
versity examinations are not conducted 
orally, but are conducted exclusively in 
writing. I believe, that at Cambridge, all 
the University examinations are conducted 
by written questions and written answers ; 
and therefore I really do not know whether 
the public or Members of the University 
not concerned in the examinations are ad- 
mitted. If they are, I conceive that their 
| presence must be wholly unimportant. I 
| can only say that examinations for scholar- 
| ships at Oxford are entirely in writing, and 
| that no members of the University are allow- 





tion of publicity. Now, the examinations, | ed to be present; and I am ata loss to know 
as conducted at present, are principally—I | what advantage would result from publicity 
believe exclusively—in writing. Certain | or that the smallest inconvenience arises 
questions are proposed to the candidates | from the exclusion of the public. I think, 
to answer. Those questions are in writing. in fact, that the public, if admitted, would 
The candidates have papers given them to | be an annoyance to the persons engaged in 
copy, and questions to answer in writing, writing answers, that the attention of those 
by which their proficiency in writing and | persons would be distracted, and that they 
arithmetic are judged of, and, as I am in-| would themselves be the first to complain. 
formed, no part of the examination is con-| They would say they had had no fair 
ducted by oral questions and answers. | chance, that they had been disturbed by 
That being the case, I need searcely re- | the admission of strangers; and I really con- 
mark that the admission of the public | ceive that, with reference to the interests 
would be wholly nugatory, and that there | of the candidates themselves, as well as to 
would be no advantage in admitting the | those of the public, the principle of publi- 
public and in allowing them to see a num-| city is altogether objectionable. But the 
ber of gentlemen sitting round a table an- | publicity of examinations is perhaps, after 
swering questions in writing. I presume, | all, not a very important part of the hon. 
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and learned Member’s case. The really 
important part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
motion is, that he proposes permission to 
all persons to offer themselves as candi- 
dates, and to make the examination a 
competitive examination. The first objec- 
tion that occurs to everybody who considers 
his proposition must be, that if we adopt 
the principle of a competitive examination, 
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of gauging his moral qualities. What you 
want in a public office is not, generally 
speaking, a man of ambitious, eager dis- 
position, seeking to advance himself ra- 
pidly in the world, but a trustworthy per- 
son, who will industriously and attentively 
perform the duties assigned to him by his 
superiors in office. But how will you as- 
certain these qualities by a merely literary 


and if we impose upon the examiners the | examination? What will be the class of 
duty, and confer upon them the power, of | persons who, in the great majority of 
selecting the persons they consider tlie | cases, will succeed under the system pro- 
best—that is to say the fittest—for the | posed by the hon. Gentleman? It will be 
offices that are vacant, you will entirely | found that schoolmasters, ushers, and per- 
get rid of the principle of personal re-| sons employed in the practical business of 
sponsibility in the choice of persons for the | education will be the most successful can- 
civil service. At present every person who | didates. They are more apt in arithmeti- 
is appointed to a public office, whether it | cal questions, and will be able to give the 
be a high office or a junior clerkship, or| best replies to such ordinary problems as 
the office of tidewaiter, is appointed on the | are proposed to candidates at similar exa- 
responsibility of some person—either on | minations. They are the most experienced 
the responsibility of the head of the de-|in the process of examination; they will 
partment, or on that of the Board of|come to the trial with the advantage of 
Treasury. In that way, if an improper| experience; and we must expect to see 
appointment is made, we can fix the ioe persons of that class will be, to a 
sponsibility on some definite Member of the | great extent, successful, without reference 
Government for that improper appointment, | to their moral character or their previous 
and we can call him to account. But sup-| conduct. I hope I shall not be understood 
pose that, under the system which the hon. | as casting any reflection upon the respect- 
and learned Gentleman recommends, an! able and useful class of the community to 


improper appointment is made—and he | which I have referred, whose employment 
will not go the length of saying that his / I honour as much as any man; but I wish 
system of competitive examination will! to suggest, for the consideration of the 
work with infallible regularity, for the | | House, “whether, by establishing a general 
Board of Examiners may err in selecting a | | system of competitive examination for the 
person for the public service—who is re- ‘introduction of candidates to the civil ser- 


sponsible for this improper appointment ? | 
The examiners may say that they proposed | 
certain written questions in English litera- | 
ture, history, and the other subjects of ex- | 
amination, to all the candidates; that they | 
read their answers without knowing their 
names, as is the practice at examinations, | 
and that then, affixing marks to those who 
answered the questions in the best way, 
they added up the numbers, and made) 
their decision in favour of those who had 
the greatest number of marks. This plan 
excludes favour and affection, and the’ 
examiners may say that they gave the 
certificates to those candidates, and re- 
commended them for appointments. But 
by this system, as I have already said, 

all personal responsibility is lost. That 
is one great objection to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s plan. Another is that, although 
you can by such an examination as the 
hon. Member contemplates estimate the 
intellectual acquirements of the candidate 
to a certain extent, yet there are no means 
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vice, it will be advisable to give an advan- 
tage to that class beyond other classes of 
the community? My noble Friend who 
seconded this Motion, remarked that the 
civil service was divided into two classes— 
one the superior clerks of the superior 
offices, who must be men of intelligence; 
and also the much more numerous class of 
civil servants in the revenue and other de- 
partments, whose employment will scarcely 
bear the name of intellectual. I do not 
know whether the House will think that a 
great advantage can arise from a competi- 
tive examination for boatmen of the coast- 
guard, tide-waiters, weighers at the Cus- 
toms, Post-office messengers, and messen- 
gers for the public departments. The 
House is aware of the class from which 
they are taken, and the duties they have 
to perform; and can any assignable benefit 
be pointed out, either direct or indirect, as 
likely to arise to the public service by 
making the appointments of such officers 
depend upon a literary competition? No 
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doubt it is most desirable to have a standard 
examination for the officers of every class, 
including the lowest, in order that they may 
rise above a certain level, and possess 
those qualifications which may fit them for 
their respective situations. But I will ask 
the hon. and learned Member what benefit 
can arise from a competitive examination 
in the nature of a prize to be bestowed 
upon the literary qualifications of persons 
of the description I have alluded to? If 
the competitive examination is not to take 
place in the case of tide-waiters, ean it 
apply to the higher class of appointments ? 
The House will not shrink from approach- 
ing this part of the subject, which the hon. 
Gentleman has avoided. If you make the 
appointment of every clerk who holds a 
humble situation in a public office depend 
upon & competitive examination, can you 
stop with him, and not apply the same prin- 
cipie of competition to persons holding the 
higher and more important situations ? Will 
he undertake to appoint permanent Under- 
Secretaries of State, or a permanent Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or a permanent Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, by literary competi- 
tive examinations? Will he undertake to 
appoint judges of County Courts or Com- 


missioners of Bankruptey by competitive 


examination? To rise higher, will he un- 
dertake to appoint Judges of the superior 
courts by competitive examination of all 
barristers? If this principle is so good, 
if it is to work with perfect mechanical 
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amination for civil servants, it is natural 
that we should look to the general ex- 


presumption that a great principle, for the 
first time proposed for practical adoption 
in the year 1855, is liable to some strong 
objections, which have escaped notice on 
the first consideration, and to which many 
hon. Members have not yet called the at- 
tention of the House. If we look back 
in history, we do not find that any country 
hitherto, whatever its form of government, 
has ever selected its civil servants by com- 
petitive examination. I will not weary 
the House with historical allusions, but let 
us only take a great republic of antiquity, 
the great masters of government and ju- 
risprudence, who are the authors of almost 
all that is important in practical polities— 
I mean the Romans. Did the Romans 
ever think of appointing their consuls, or 
preetors, or any of the great officers who 
administered their affairs at home and car- 
ried their triumphant eagles over the whole 
of Europe, by competitive examination ? 
Looking at more modern times, is there 
a single country which has ever adopted 
|that principle? Did the republics and 
sovereignties of Italy ever adopt it? Did 
| the great Spanish Monarchy, even when it 
extended its dominion over the Indies as 
well as over a great part of Europe, adopt 
it? Did France, in the plenitude of her 
power, ever think of appointing her civil 
| servants by competitive examination ? Has 





perience of mankind. There is @ certain 


regularity for clerks in public offices—who, | England, the great mistress of civil science 
allow me to say, often exercise difficult in modern times—have our descendants, 
and responsible functions in obscurity—is | the Americans, who, according to the opi- 


it not impossible to say that the principle 
cannot be carried further? If it cannot 
be said in reason and common sense that 
the principle cannot be carried further, 


nions, perhaps, of some hon. Gentlemen, 
| have outstripped their progenitors in poli- 
tical wisdom, and who have carried, at all 
events, to the utmost extent, the principle 


you cannot stop at the point at which the | of popular democratic government—have 
hon. Member thinks it necessary; and | the Americans ever resorted to competitive 
then I want to know if there is any Mem- | examination for their civil servants? So far 
ber of this House who will get up and | from this being the ease, it is well known 
say he is willing to trust all the great per- | that the popular jealousy in the United 
manent appointments of this country, the States of America, when a party succeeds 
Judges, and appointments of that descrip- | to power, is lest they should not make a 
tion, to competitive literary examination ? | clear sweep of all administrative officers 
If the hon. Member obtain the assent of —lest they should respect any permanent 
the House to an address to the Crown, by , civil servants, and not fill the whole of the 
which he asks the Crown to make an al- | appointments in the hands of the general 
teration in the appointment of the civil} Government with the dependents of the 
servants which the Order in Council does party which lately acceded to power. I 
not make, it is utterly impossible that he | speak with information derived from per- 
can stop at the point at which he has now | sons who cannot be mistaken upon the 
fixed it, and not carry it to the whole per-| subject, and who have assured me, that 
manent civil service of the country. In| the popular jealousy in America is directed 
examining this principle of competitive ex- | against the permanent retention of civil 
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servants upon the ground of merit, and is 
always expressed in favour of appoint- 
ments on purely political grounds. I am 
not defending that principle; I think it 
more fair to the civil servants that cach 
political party should respect the perma- 
nent appointments of its predecessors, and 
by so doing contribute in the most im- 
portant manner to the proper and regular 
administration of the Government. No 
person would more deplore than I should 
to see that sacred principle violated. I 
merely refer to the example of America 
for the purpose of showing how far the 
practice of that unquestionably enlightened 
popular form of government is from recog- 
nising the principles recommended by the 
hon. andlearned Gentleman. We have heard 
a great deal in recent debates of the in- 
competence of the Government to manage 
its own affairs—of the ignorance of the per- 
sons appointed to public offices to dis- 
charge their duties—of the inefficiency of 
aristocratic holders of public places—and 
of the importance of following the exam- 
ple of the mercantile classes in the admi- 
nistration of the business of the State. 
Let us see if we can derive any light from 
the example of the mercantile bodies with 
respect to the appointments of civil ser- 
vants. Do we find that joint-stock com- 
panies, railway companies, dock companies, 
and the numerous bodies organised for va- 
rious commercial and mercantile purposes, 
under special Acts of Parliament, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, in appointing 
their servants resort to the principle of 
competitive examination, and not of dis- 
cretionary choice? I think I can defy the 
hon. and learned Member who made this 
Motion to point out a single instance of 
the voluntary adoption by these enlight- 
ened bodies, who are guided by nothing 
but their own interests and the interests 
of their shareholders, of the principle of 
appointing their secretaries, managers, and 
the numerous persons they employ, upon 
a system such as he recommends. Do 
they not all inquire into character, obtain 
recommendations, and select the person 
whom they think the fittest, precisely in 
the same manner as the public servants 
are selected by the State? But if the 
hon. Member’s principle be good for the 
civil service of the Crown, he cannot 
stop there ; he must apply to the munici- 
pal functionaries, to all persons employed 
by magistrates, and by publie bodies ex- 
ercising in different manners a delegated 
authority, of a peculiar nature. If com- 
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petition for offices be made a matter of 
public right, can any reason be assigned 
why you should allow a person to come 
forward as a candidate by competitive 
examination for a clerkship in the Home 
Office or the Treasury, and debar him 
from being a competitor for the office of 
town-clerk, clerk to the magistrates, go- 
vernor of a county prison, clerk to a board 
of guardians—in fact, any one of those 
numerous municipal and local offices with 
which this country abounds, and which 
I strongly suspect in number are not 
less than those in the civil service of the 
Crown. If the hon. Member is consistent 
in his principles, if he really believes in 
their efficacy, and thinks they can be 
safely acted upon, he is bound not to 
address the Crown, but to bring in a Bill 
to apply precisely the same. principles to 
all the local officers to whom I have re- 
ferred. The noble Lord (Viscount Gode- 
rich), who seconded the Motion, said he 
hoped it would be explained to him how it 
was, that while the prineiple was admitted 
with respect to the Indian service, it was 
not admitted with respect to the general 
service of the Crown. I will state the 
reasons why I think there is a great differ- 
ence between the case of England and the 
case of India. Everybody knows the 
great embarrassment which the Indian 
patronage has created in the government 
of this country. We know that at the 
end of the last century it was one of the 
great causes of struggles in this House,— 
that it was the engine by which Mr. Pitt 
overthrew tbe Coalition Government of 
Mr. Fox and Lord North—and the country 
really was alarmed at the idea of the 
purity of the Government of this country 
being corrupted by the enormous bribes of 
the Indian patronage. It was charged 
upon Mr, Fox, and believed by the country, 
that he intended to make himself indepen- 
dent of the Crown, and, by his possession 
of the Indian patronage, to create for 
himself a power which should be indepen- 
dent of the people on the one hand, and 
of the Crown on the other. It is my firm 
conviction that those charges were greatly 
exaggerated, and that the public laboured 
under a great delusion in taking that view 
of the India Bill. Nevertheless, it is an 
undoubted fact that those representations 
were believed by the country, and were 
the main cause of the overthrow of the 
Coalition Government, and the subsequep 
accession to power of Mr. Pitt. That i 
an example of the great difficulties which 
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the men of that day, whose abilities none 
would wish to underrate, found in the way 
of arriving at a practical solution of the 
question of Indian patronage, and the 
enormous influence which its exercise had 
upon the domestic policy of this country. 
It has always remained a problem only 
partially solved. There has always been a 
jealousy with regard to the distribution of 
Indian patronage, until, by the measure 
proposed to the House upon the last occa- 
sion of renewing the East India Company’s 
Charter, it was endeavoured to solve the 
problem by making those appointments 
dependent upon competitive examinations, 
in order to take them out of the hands of 
the East India Company—an anomalous 
body exercising a sort of imperium in im- 
perio—on the one hand, and not to bestow 
it upon the Government on the other. 
This expedient appears to me to be a fair 
solution of the difficulty. But I must ob- 
serve that when civil servants are appointed 
to the Indian service, they do not at once 
succeed to political power. When civil 


servants land in India, although from the 
moment of their landing they become en- 
titled to salaries, yet they are not armed 
with any public functions ; those functions 
only commence when the officer is selected 


by the Government for the performance of 
some specific duty. Therefore, even under 
the system now existing in regard to India, 
there is an act of selection and of disere- 
tion on the part of the Indian Government. 
There is another difference in the principle 
with regard to India and the proposition 
now before the House. That principle 
was embodied in an act of Parliament 
which was deliberately considered by this 
as well as the other House ; whereas, the 
hon. Member proposes to set the Royal 
prerogative in motion by a simple Address 
from the House of Commons, without af- 
fording any opportunity of consideration 
to the other House, as they would have in 
the ordinary course of proceeding. Now, 
with respect to the Order in Council which 
is under our consideration, I wish to call 
the attention of the House to some cir- 
cumstances. It is admitted to be a step 
in the right direction. It unquestionably 
secures, if honestly and effectively carried 
into effect—and I can give the House a 
most positive assurance that in making 
appointments, and in all steps subsequent 
to this measure, the Government has 


and with the sole view of rendering the 
new system as efficient as possible—if I 
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say, it is honestly and effectively carried 
out, it cannot fail to secure efficiency on 
the part of those employed, by ascertain- 
ing that every person appointed possesses 
a certain amount of qualification. It may 
not secure the best of a given number of 
persons, but it will secure a certain amount 
of qualification. I will now state the 
result of the examinations which have 
taken place since the Commissioners have 
been in office. They have granted to 
clerks certificates in ten cases, and refused 
them in five others. They have granted 
fifteen certificates for subordinate officers, 
and refused them in four cases. This re- 
sult, accomplished in a few weeks, must 
satisfy the House that the examination is 
not a mere form, but that it is essentially 
an investigation into the abilities and ac- 
quirements of the candidates. The Order 
in Council is so drawn that, if any head of a 
department wishes to select a certain num- 
ber of persons whom he might propose as 
candidates, he may express his desire to 
the examiners that the best of them might 
be selected for appointments, and it will be 
competent for them to conduct the exami- 
nation on the plan of competition. The 
order was drawn intentionally, so as to 
give a considerable latitude of action; 
and, if hon. Gentlemen will refer to the 
terms of it, they will find that it is compe- 
tent for the head of any department to 
send in eight or ten names to the examin- 
ers, with a request to them to select one 
or two of the fittest, who should thereupon 
receive appointments. It does not go the 
length of throwing open to the world at 
large, without any qualification, pecuniary, 
intellectual, or otherwise, being exacted, 
the right of becoming candidates for ad- 
mission to the civil service. The Order 
was framed with the object I have stated,- 
and it was intended it should be carried 
out in the most honest and effectual man- 
ner. It was issued only last May, and has 
scarcely been in operation for six weeks. 
Under these circumstances I would ask 
the House whether it thinks it would be 
desirable, so soon after the promulgation 
of this Order in Council—which cannot be 
denied to be an important security—more 
important, in my opinion, than by any sub- 
sequent measure can be added—for the 
efficiency of the public service, to address 
Her Majesty to issue another, founded 


| upon an entirely different and novel princi- 
acted with the most perfect good faith, | 


ple? I would appeal to them, would it 
not be right to wait until we have had 
some experience of the working of this 
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Order in Council—to wait until another | 
session, when we shall have better means | 
of judging whether the Order has proved 
sufficient or not? If the hon. Member 
should then not be satisfied with the infor- 
mation voluntarily furnished by the Go- 
vernment or obtained from returns, other 
means of inquiry will be open to him; but, | 
at all events, I trust the House, in con- 
sidering the Motion of the hon. Gentle. | 
man, will not be disposed so soon to call | 
upon the Crown to rescind the Order | 
recently issued, for the purpose of trying | 
the somewhat questionable experiment pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman. But there 
is another objection to the course which it 
is proposed the House should adopt. The 
present Order in Council was, as I have 
said, intended to improve the existing sys- 
tem ; it proceeded on the basis of the ex- 
isting method of appointments in the civil 
service, and it attempted by regulations, 
undoubtedly new in character, but still 
consistent with the existing state of things, 
to introduce ameliorations and improve- 
ments. A change to this extent is fairly 


within the limits of an Order in Council, 
and may with propriety be carried into 
effect by the prerogative of the Crown. 
But when the hon. Gentleman asks the 


House to assent to a principle altogether 
new, and proposes to dispossess the Crown 
of so vast a number of appointments, to 
give the public at large a right which they 
never before enjoyed, and to introduce a 
system fundamentally different from that 
now existing, let me ask him, is not the 
proper course to introduce a Bill embody- 
ing the regulations he proposes to esta- 
blish, which can be deliberately considered, 
not only by this, but also by the other 
House, which could be discussed in princi- 
ple on the second reading, and in details 
in committee? Instead of that, we are 
called upon, suddenly and quite unpre- 
pared, to assent to a Resolution which 
involves an entirely new principle, and 
which might lead to consequences which 
it is impossible in this debate to discuss. 
The very terms of the Motion are scarcely 
unambiguous, without the explanation we 
have derived from the explanation of the 
hon. Gentleman in his speech. It says, 
‘*that Her Majesty may be pleased to 
direct the examination to be an open one.” 
Now, I confess, when I came down to the 
House, I was not sure whether the hon. 
Gentleman meant that the examinations 
should be open to the public, or that it 
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lic to present himself as a candidate for ex. 
amination. It is explained to mean that 
every member of the public should have a 
right to become a candidate. It is desi- 
rable that Resolutions of this important 
description should be free from ambiguity, 
so that there could be no doubt of the 
meaning of the proposition. For the 


‘grounds I have stated, I trust the House 


will agree with me when I propose to move 
the previous question to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. I have no hostility to 
the views of the hon. Gentleman, the 
general spirit of which I approve. I dis. 
approve altogether the idea of finality as 
connected with the Order in Council. I 
admit that the subject is new. I believe 
that the interest which the public takes in 
it is likely to throw great light upon the 
subject, and to strengthen the hands of 
reformers and persons who wish to insure 
the efficiency of the public service, and who 
are friendly to the object which the hon. and 
learned Member wishes to promote. But I 
hesitate to assent to all the conclusions 
embodied in his Resolution ; and I hope 
the House will not be induced to commit 
themselves, after a single debate, and after 
the summary view the hon. Member took 
of the subject, to agree to so important, 
so novel, and so wholly unprecedented a 
principle as that which he proposes, and 
that they will support me in the course 
which I take when I move the previous 
question. 

Previous question proposed, ‘‘ That that 
Question be now put.” 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he was anxious 
to take this opportunity of stating, that he 
concurred with those who were urging on 
Ministers some improvement of the pre- 
sent system. It appeared to him that the 
right hon. Baronet (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had raised up a great many 
giants for the purpose of overthrowing 
them, for he found nothing in the Resolu- 
tion about a competitive or literary exami- 
nation. What they must get rid of was 
the system of patronage which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman complained of— 
solicitations by private Members of Parlia- 
ment in favour of those for whom they 
were interested. An hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Stafford Northcote) had alluded 
to a pledge, said to have been taken by a 
noble Lord on that side of the House (Lord 
Goderich), to the effect that his shadow 
should never again darken the doors of the 
office of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wells (Mr. Hayter). For his 
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(Mr. Wilkinson’s) part, it was not neces- 
sary for him to take that pledge, because 
he could say with truth, that his shadow 
never had darkened the doors of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s office; still, everybody 
knew that this practice did extensively 
revail, and it was very desirable that it 
should be abolished. That was an object 
which he hoped to see attained, and the 
best way of arriving at it was, by the 
adoption of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Resolution, which would not go to 


the abolition of the Order in Council. He | 


was sure the Government were sincere in 
saying, that their only wish was to carry 
out this reform, and he wished to express 
his opinion of the necessity for their so 


doing. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that the Resolu- 
tion proposed, as the bases of appoint- 
ment to the civil service, superior qualifi- 
cation and merit—than which none more 
free from objection could be pointed out; 
but he could very well conceive that the 
Government did not desire to see estab- 
lished any system that could interfere with 
their patronage; for patronage might be 
very convenient for a Government at times, 
more especially for those who now sat on 
those benches. He had heard it said, that 
Government could not exist without patron- 
age; but he thought that a Government 
which could not exist on its own intrinsic 
merits should not exist at all. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had both 
said they desired administrative reform ; 
but when he found them opposing a Mo- 
tion which took, at least, one step in that 
direction, he could arrive at no other con- 
clusion than that it was a mere matter of 
policy and not of honest conviction, which 
made them agree to the Resolution brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Hertford- 
shire (Sir E. B. Lytton), and that they 
had no real intention of carrying out prac- 
tically measures of administrative reform. 
He would support the present Motion as a 
step in the right direction, for he believed 
that we should not have administrative re- 
form till we had the abolition of all patron- 
age in the junior appointments in the civil 
service. Having offered these remarks, 
perhaps the House would allow him to al- 
lude to some matters personal to himself 
that occurred in a debate which had that 
evening been referred to, and which had 
no indistinct bearing on the question now 
before the House. It had been stated in 
that House and elsewhere, that he was a 
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teller of “‘ virulent untruths,” and he hoped 
he should be permitted to occupy their at- 
tention for a short time while he referred 
to those charges, at least, which had been 
made against him in that House. He 
hoped that the charge which had fallen 
from the hon, and right hon. lips which 
preferred it had been uttered in a hasty 
moment, and therefore he should pass it 
over without resentful comment: but he 
wished to allude to certain statements 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Sir Charles Wood), in correction of others 
| which he (Mr. Lindsay) had made, involv- 
| ing points which it concerned his character 
|for veracity to clear up. He had stated 
| that 3,000 horses which were to be sent 
| to the Crimea, could not be sent there for 
_ lack of transport—and it was said, in re- 
| ply, that the number was not 3,000, but 
| 2,810; the statement he had made, there- 
fore, was not a ‘virulent untruth,” but 
was substantially founded on fact. He 
further stated, at the same time, that offers 
of tonnage at low rates had been made to 
the Government, and that they were pitch- 
ed into the waste basket. The answer was, 
that military officers did not like sailing 
, vessels. But other Governments had sent 
‘out horses in sailing vessels with less 
‘loss than the British Government had in- 
(curred by sending out horses in steam- 
'ships. Had the offer to which he had 
|alluded not been pitehed into the waste 
basket, the Government might have hired 
a magnificent fleet of sailing vessels at a 
cost to the country of 96,000/., while the 
cost of the steam fleet which had been en- 
gaged was 300,000/.; so that the trans- 
port of horses by steamships instead of 
sailing vessels had entailed upon the coun- 
try an expenditure of 204,0007. He had 
further stated that a ship named the Huro- 
pean had been offered to the British Go- 
vernment, but had not been engaged, on 
account of the frivolous conditions to which 
the owner was required to submit. The 
answer to this statement was, that the Zu- 
ropean was refused by the Government be- 
cause she had not sufficient height between 
decks. Now, the height required by the 
Admiralty was seven feet six inches, and 
the height of the Huropean between decks 
was seven feet six inches and a half; while 
the height of the Oneida, the vessel engaged 
by the Government at Greenock, was only 
seven feet four inches. He had also stated 
that a ship which was offered to the Go- 
vernment had been ordered to come round 
from the Clyde to Deptford or Liverpool 
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for survey, but that the owners declined to 
agree to such condition until they were 
aware whether the ship was to be accepted 
or not. Now, that ship was ordered to 
proceed either to London or Liverpool, not 
to be fitted, as the right hon. Baronet had 
attempted to mystify the House by sug.- 
gesting, but to be surveyed. The owner 
could have had no objection to send the 
ship to either port to be fitted, and he said, 
**Send down surveyors to see that the 


Administrative 


ship will suit you, and I will send her) 


round either to Deptford or Liverpool to 
be fitted.”” He (Mr. Lindsay) had said 
that it would have cost the owners 400. to 
send the ship round to either of those 
ports, but he had been informed by the 
owners themselves that the cost would have 
been 1,0007. It had been stated, that he 
had an interest in some of the vessels to 
which he had referred; but the owners of 
those ships said, ‘‘ Neither Mr. Lindsay 
nor Mr. Gladstone has been, directly or in- 
directly, connected with the two steamers 
named, nor does the former give directions 
concerning them, or interfere in any pos- 
sible way with their management.”” The 


next statement he had made, to which ex- 
ception had been taken, was, that a ship 


had been sent from London to the Tyne 
for twelve tons of iron tanks or cylinders, 
and it was said that the real weight was 
fifty tons. On a former occasion he had 
produced an order from the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, ordering a valuable ship 
to proceed to the Tyne to take on board 
twelve tons of iron tanks or cylinders, 
and whether the weight actually to be 
taken on board was twelve tons or fifty 
tons was a matter which might be set- 
tled between the late and present First 
Lords of the Admiralty. He (Mr. Lind- 
say) certainly thought the most business- 
like course would have been to convey those 
cylinders to Deptford, and to send them 
thence to their destination at the first 
convenient opportunity. In reply to his 
statement, it was said that the owner of 
the ship in question could not have made 
any strong remonstrance against the order 
of the Government, and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Sir C. Wood) read an ex- 
tract from a letter he had received from 
the owner; but he (Mr. Lindsay) would 
ask whether there had been no personal 
and verbal remonstrances on the subject ? 


If not, why did the last First Lord of the | 
Admiralty insist that the ship Robert) 


Lowe should proceed to the Tyne? He 
(Mr. Lindsay) had stated that a ship had 
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been ordered to Woolwich to have her en- 
gines inspected. It so happened that the 
captain who was at the time in charge 
of the ship was now in England, and, 
chancing to have read the former debate, 
wrote to him (Mr. Lindsay), saying that 
he could fully confirm the statement he 
had made. [The hon. Member here read 
an extract from an affidavit made by the 
captain, embodying passages from his log, 
stating that, contradictory orders having 
been given, the ship was detained eight 
| days in order that her engines might be 
inspected, the cost of the detention to 
| the country, calculated at the rate at 
which she was engaged, being from 600I. 
|to 8007. The captain complained of the 
| contradictory orders he had received, men- 
tioning that one day he was directed to 
;take on board 200 tons of coals, the 
;next day he was ordered to discharge 
|them, and on the following day to retain 
lon board as much as might be necessary 
for the working of the ship. The captain 
also referred to the conflicting orders he 
had received from different departments 
with regard to the shipment of guns, he 
having been ordered on one day to take 
on board certain guns, while on the next 
day he was directed to send them on 
shore.] This was not a document got up 
for the occasion, but consisted of entries 
made in the log at the time. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) said, that, 
although the Z'ynemouth, which was sent 
on this fool’s errand to Woolwich, was 
under repairs, she had been reported by 
Mr. Gladstone as ready to go to sea the 
next day, while her engines were not ina 
fit state to take the vessel down the river. 
It appeared, however, from a letter from 
the captain, that the machinery of the 
ship was not out of order, beyond “a few 
odds and ends to be put to rights, which 
all engines required,” and that the vessel 
would be ready to proceed to sea as soon 
as the stores were on board. He might 
state, in reply to the right hon. Baronet’s 
assertion, that the last shipment of Go- 
vernment stores was made at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, those stores consisting of 
eases containing clothes for the troops, 
and that the vessel proceeded to sea the 
same day at a quarter before three o’clock. 
It hardly became the right hon. Baronet, 
as a Minister of the Crown, to read garbled 
extracts in support of his case. Now, 
with respect to the next point, he had 
stated elsewhere that the returns ordered 
by the House were not correct. In Ja- 
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nuary last he moved for a return of the 
quantity of stores sent to the East, and 
also a return of the number of transports 
employed, the price paid, and the work 
performed, &c. He had said that these 
returns were not correct, and that he ques- 
tioned whether there were any books 
from which they could make a return; 
and he thought that the fact that they 
took five months to make them, was con- 
clusive on that latter point. When the 
returns were laid upon the table of the 
House, it was proved that they did not con- 
tain a single item of commissariat stores. 
It was not for him to say that he wanted 
to know what those stores were; the 
House wanted to know, and that was suf- 
ficient. At all events, the return was not 
such a one as was ordered. As to the 
transports, he stated that the return was 
incorrect, and he pointed out one ship, the 
Tynemouth. What mattered it what the 
ship was so long as it was a ship respect- 
ing which he had the best information ? 
He showed that the return, so far as it 
affected that ship, was incorrect in every 
column. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that he had taken the wrong dates. No 
such thing, for he was far too cautious to 
state that which he was not prepared to 
prove. He took the same dates as were 
referred to in the return laid on the table 
—namely, the 10th of June and the 18th 
of December. In the period of time which 
elapsed between those dates, the return 
stated that the ship had made twelve 
voyages ; he said it had made twenty-one 
voyages ; every column was wrong, and if, 
as respected that ship, every column was 
wrong, he had a right to assume that the 
return was incorrect as respected the other 
vessels. He had now disposed of each of 
the principal points, but there were some 
other points of a delicate nature which he 
would refer to, because they affected the 
management of his own business as a 
merchant. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have had a weak case, indeed, when 
he attacked him in his private capacity 
ofa merchant. The best answer he could 
give to that, was to refer to what he 
was when he commenced life, and what 
he now was. The manner in which he 
progressed would prove whether he had 
managed his business well or otherwise ; 
but the right hon. Baronet was not 
justified in inquiring into his private af- 
fairs in the way in which he had. The 
right hon. Baronet spoke of certain ships 
which belonged to him being condemned 
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as unseaworthy. Now, it happened that 
two emigrant ships were built in advance 
of the age; and who said they were un- 
seaworthy? The Government. It was at 
their order that the Swarthmore was re- 
called. That ship belonged to a highly 
respectable firm at Liverpool, and it was 
recalled at a loss to the owners of 8,0001., 
because it was said by those whom the 
right hon. Gentleman employed that she 
was unsteady, and would topple over. 
She never did topple over, although, since 
that time, she had sailed 10,000 miles 
in all weathers. It was true that upon 
her last voyage, when she was coming 
home, and after she had sailed 8,000 
miles in all weathers, she encountered a 
hurricane that dismasted her, and she 
had put into Tahiti. There was nothing 
strange in that; many a ship, in such a 
hurricane, would have gone to the bottom 
of the sea. She was only obliged to put 
into Tahiti for repairs, and now the right 
hon. Baronet said, ‘‘ Here is a ship for 
you!”’ He (Mr. Lindsay) maintained 


that that ship was a new and a superior 
one; she was now in this country, and 
he asked any gentleman competent to 
form an opinion upon a ship to go 
and inspect her. 


The best answer he 
could give to the prejudices of the Go- — 
vernment surveyors, who always retarded 

progress, was, that there had been more 
than 100 ships built upon the same lines, 
and they were the fastest ships that sailed 
on the ocean, and none of them had top- 
pled over. He would not go back three 
years and rake up a particular ship, but 
would refer back three months, and tell 
the right hon. Gentleman of a ship that 
did topple over. It was a Government 
ship, and she toppled over as soon as she 
came into the hands of the Government, 
because the Government injudiciously al- 
tered her. That ship was the Perseve- 
vance, and the following was the informa- 
tion he had obtained about her:—Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Perseverance was originally 
built for the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, as a fast mail and passenger packet, 
with flush deck. Official folly added poop 
and foreeastle. The ‘ Official Establish- 
ment of the Navy”’ gave her the masts, 
yards, and anchors of a 74-gun ship, with- 
out regard to her form, build, or capabili- 
ties. Hence the natural consequences— 
she upset in dock at Woolwich, the masts 
and yards smashing in the roof and wall 
of the new sawmills, while the hull broke 
and otherwise displaced the solid granite 
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blocks of the dock, altogether involving 
repairs far exceeding her present or ori- 
ginal value. She was sent away to Sheer- 
ness, and the masts of a 28-gun frigate 
substituted. The directors of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company were then 
appealed to, who appointed officers and 
men to equip her for sea; but official 
routine so baffled every attempt or sug- 
gestion of the experienced captain ap- 
pointed that she yet retained the anchors 
suitable for a 74—aggregate weight some 
thirteen tons, contract value 900/.—in- 
stead of anchors of an improved construc- 
tion, half the weight only, and 3001. value, 
such as were supplied to the Himalaya, 
nearly double her tonnage. The Admi- 
ralty, or ‘‘ established anchor of the navy,” 
be it remembered, had been condemned by 
@ committee of naval officers and civilians 
(who were appointed by the Admiralty) 
as the least efficient of seven other im- 
proved plans submitted to them. He re- 
ferred to that because he happened to be 
on the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
now going into a matter not personal to 
himself. On any matter personal to him- 
self the House will extend their indulgence 
to him; but, having gone into matters not 


personal to himself, nor referring to the 
subject before the House, I think the 
hon. Member ought not to pursue that 
subject. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that after that 
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saying that they never did bring them up 
in time on any occasion. If the business 
at Austin Friars were not better conducted 
than the business at the Admiralty, he 
should have been a bankrupt long before 
even those contracts. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet stated that in May, 1852, Messrs, 
Lindsay contracted to ship a certain quan- 
tity of coals in August of that year, which 
were not, however, shipped until June, 
1853. Now, what was the fact? The 
contract which he produced stated that 
there should be delivered 1,500 tons in 
June, July, and August, 1852; and in 
June, 1852, there were shipped 2,131 
tons, being 631 tons over the amount spe- 
ecified. In the month of July there were 
shipped 1,065 tons, being 196 tons in ex- 
cess of the quantity for the two months. 
In March, 1853, they shipped in the Bri- 
tisk Tar 593 tons. Two months then 
/elapsed, over which, from some accident, 
| they had no control ; they offered the East 
|India Company ships with Glasgow and 
| Liverpool coals, but they refused to have 
‘them because they were nct the coals 
| specified, although they were a kind of 
coal which the Government were then 
using, and they shipped in June 710 tons, 
|so that, although as regarded the two lat- 
ter months they were behind the contract, 
they were within the time. What, how- 
‘ever, would it have been if they were 
| behind 710 tons, or even 7,000 tons, in 
contracts of such magnitude, especially 





intimation, he would merely allude to mat-| when the extraordinary character of the 


ters strictly personal to himself, and take | time was taken into consideration? But 
another opportunity of adverting to this | the East India Company took very good 
portion of the subject. He spoke at great | care to make them pay for it, for they 
disadvantage, considering that he was en-| charged a demurrage of 2961. upon those 
croaching on the indulgence of the House,!two months. He had not answered all 
but he would not detain them much longer. | the points alluded to, as he had to con- 
The right hon. Baronet said that “the! fine himself to matters strictly personal; 
hon, Gentleman had entered into contracts he would not say one word about the 
for the delivery of coals, but somehow or French charter, further than that it was 
other he never performed his contracts in’ no more like an English charter-party 
time ;’’ and he picked out three contracts than night was like day. He should em- 
amounting to 10,000 tons. Hewent back brace another opportunity to clear up mat- 
some ten years and raked up those three. | ters on which he had not touched at pre- 
He admitted that he had been behindhand | sent, and he hoped he should do so to the 
in 1852, but that was a most extraordinary | satisfaction of all who felt any interest in 
year. Ships could hardly be got at any the differences between him and the right 


price; still, the firm of which he was the 


head, did bring up coals, though at a great | 


loss. But if they had been behindhand 
in those three instances, what was that, 
considering the extent of the whole series 
of contracts, which amounted to 600,000 


hon. Baronet. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: I am glad to 
avail myself of the opportunity which the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman has given me, 
of making a short statement to the House, 
on some points in which he has questioned 


tons ? He would, however, prove that the here and elsewhere the accuracy of what I 
right hon. Baronet was not justified in have said on a former occasion. In making 


Mr, Lindsay 
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that statement, I shall strictly follow the ex- 
ample of the hon. Gentleman, and confine 
myself to those matters which are personal 
to the hon. Gentleman, and which for the 
same reason are also personal to myself. 
Now, the hon. Member, in the very last 
point to which he referred, put words into 
my mouth which I never used. 
said that in no case had the hon. Gentle- 
man ever performed a contract which he 
had entered into with regard to coals, and 
I did not go back for a term of ten years. 
The best proof that I did not do so, is in 
the very case which the hon. Gentleman 
has himself brought forward, which is the 
oldest case to which I referred, and which, 
as he himself has correctly stated to-night, 
relates to a contract made in 1852—three 
years ago, and not ten. When I made the 
statement to which the hon. Gentleman 
has referred, I had before me a return 
from the East India Company, of the time 
at which the coals were to have been deli- 
vered, and of the time at which they were 
delivered. I hold that return in my hand 
at this moment, and I find that the state- 
ment I made was perfectly correct. The 


last delivery of coals under that contract, 
which ought to have been made in Au- 
gust, 1852, was not made, in point of 


fact, till June, 1853. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, in truth, has to-night corrobo- 
rated the accuracy of my statement, for he 
said himself, that the last delivery of .583 
tons of coal, under that contract, was in 
June, 1853. I stated, therefore, quite 
correctly, that the contract in question was 
not performed within eleven mouths of the 
time at which it was engaged to be per- 
formed. I am perfectly aware, and I stated 
so at the time, that circumstances might 
have occurred to lead to the non-perform- 
ance of the contract. I only claim a si- 
milar allowance for the departments of 
Government, in respect of circumstances 
which they may not be able to control. 
The hon. Gentleman complains of my hav- 
ing referred to private transactions. I 
maintain that I had a perfect right to 
do so, within certain limits, in rebutting 
the charges made by him. I said on a 
former evening, and I repeat it now, that 
when hon. Gentlemen tell us that the Go- 
vernment business is inexplicably ill-done, 
that it is all a chaos of confusion, and 
that private establishments are conduct- 
ing their affairs much better, it is per- 
fectly legitimate for me to show that the 
contracts which have been undertaken by 
the hon. Gentlemen who put forward these 
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| statements have not always been so very 

punctually performed. I have not gone 
|into any transactions of private parties 
| which have not already appeared in pub- 
lie papers, or which are not public con- 
tracts; but I hold myself perfectly jus- 
| tified in referring to such transactions, in 
dealing with their sweeping accusations 
against public departments. If it be not 
the meaning of those Gentlemen who ad- 
vocate administrative reform that the pub- 
lie servants do their business remarkably 
ill, and that private establishments do it a 
great deal better, I do not know what 
point it is that they are continually press- 
ing on this House. If it can be shown, 
as I think I have shown, in the case of one 
of the principal champions of this opinion, 
himself a private merchant, or at any rate 
in the case of his firm, in the manage- 
ment of whose concerns he takes the most 
active part, that he or they do not ma- 
nage their affairs even as well as the Gu- 
vernment, it certainly appears to me a per- 
fectly legitimate and complete answer to 
the assertion that private establishments 
transact their business much better than 
the Admiralty transact theirs. The hon. 
Gentleman complains that I have raked up 
cases that have occurred during several 
years, but, in truth, I merely alluded to in- 
stances of mismanagement which have re- 
cently appeared either in the public prints or 
in public documents, and which came before 
me officially when I was at the head of the 
India Board. With regard to the Swarth- 
more, I can only say that I never used the 
words which the hon. Gentleman has put 
into my mouth as to the vessel ‘‘ toppling 
over.”’ What I said was, that she had 
been reported by the surveyor of the Emi- 
gration Board to be unfit and unsafe for 
the conveyance of emigrants. The hon, 
Gentleman imputes unfairness to the sur- 
veyors of that Board, and says, that when 
she was repaired at Tahiti, it was in con- 
sequence of accidental damage. I repeat 
my former statement that she was sur- 
veyed at Tahiti, in consequence of opi- 
nions which were entertained by her own 
master, as to her unseaworthiness. The 
report which was then made, and made 
too by surveyors who could not be in- 
fluenced by the Admiralty, was as fol- 
lows— 

“ This vessel carries in her construction itself 
such elements of ruin, that, unless considerable 
alterations are made, one can only expect to stop 
| her actual leaks, without removing their causes, 
which will operate whenever the vessel labours at 

sea. 
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That is the report of the perfectly im- 
partial persons appointed to survey the 
vessel. The hon. Gentleman then referred 
to another vessel, and the accusation which 
he made against the Admiralty was, that 
they had ordered her from Devonport to 
Woolwich to be surveyed. I denied their 
ever having done so, and, to-night, the 
hon. Gentleman, though he has read a long 
letter from the master of the Tynemouth 
about different things, has made tio attempt 
to prove his assertion. With regard to 
the fitting of this vessel, the hon. Gentle- 
man has again disputed, as he did in his 
letter addressed to The Times, the accuracy 
of my statement, and he now accuses me 
of reading garbled extracts from a letter. 
Now, be it observed, that upon the occa- 
sion to which the hon. Gentleman refers I 
read no letter at all. I stated, and I re- 
peat that statement now, that on the 4th 
of June Mr. Gladstone reported that the 
Tynemouth would be ready to go to sea 
the next day. The hon. Gentleman ac- 
cuses me of having stopped at a particular 
word in the letter, in order that I might 
not put the House in possession of the 
full truth of the matter. I repeat, again, 
that I read no letter at all. The hon. 
Gentleman has himself read a letter, but, 
with his inveterate inaccuracy, he has read 
a letter which is not of the same date. 
My statement was, that on the 4th of 
June Mr. Gladstone stated that the vessel 
was ready to go to sea the next day; and 
the hon. Gentleman has read a letter, dated 
the 3lst of May, five days before. He 
says that I read that letter—which is not 
true—and that I gave onlya garbled extract 
from it, which, of course, cannot be true 
either. But I will now read part of the 
letter of the 4th of June. I hold in my 
hand the letter from Mr. Gladstone. I do 
not think it worth while to read the whole 
of it, but I am perfectly ready to do so if 
it be the wish of the House. There had 
been considerable delay in the fitting of 
this vessel, and, in order to facilitate the 
fitting, certain stores, consisting of coals 
and other things, were sent to the dock, 
and it was understood that the transport 
would be ready ¢o go to sea at the time 
specified. Shortly before the time fixed 
she was surveyed by an officer of the Go- 
vernment, in order to see whether she 
would be ready or not. The surveyor made 
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inquiries of the workmen on board, and | 


the result of those inquiries was, that he 

was convinced that she would not be ready 

for sea at the time named. The princi- 
Sir C. Wood 
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pal part of the letter of Mr. Gladstone 
relates to the stores to be put on board 
the vessel before leaving the dock, but 
in reference to her being ready he uses 
these words—‘‘ The ship may go to sea 
to-morrow, unless you have more stores 
to send’’—that is to say, that av far as 
the work of the owners of the ship was 
concerned, she would be ready for sea 
the next day, that is, the 5th of June. 
Now, the real question is, was she ready 
to go to sea on the Sth of June? And 


upon that point I will take the liberty of 
reading the report of Mr. Galloway, thie 
engineer who surveyed the vessel, dated 
the 6th of June, and addressed to the Se- 
cretary of the Marine Department of the 
Mr. Galloway says— 


Board of Trade. 


“ In accordance with your letter of yesterday 
I beg to inform you that early this morning I pro- 
ceeded to Blackwall,and examined the machinery 
of the steamship Tynemouth. I find that work- 
men are at present busy on the repairs, which 
will probably be completed by noon on the 8th 
instant, when I will attend on board again to com- 
plete the survey and deliver declaration. Should 
all parts be in order, the result of the next exa- 
mination I will immediately report to the Board, 
and beg herewith to enclose an extract from my 
note book referring to this steamer.” 


I hardly think it necessary to trouble the 
House with this extract, which is merely a 
statement of the work requiring to be 
done. The House will remember that on 
a former occasion I read a report from the 
same officer, dated the 8th, reporting that, 
even at that date, the vessel was not ina 
condition to go to sea. I have here, how- 
ever, a report signed by Commander M‘Do- 
nald and by Mr. Bateman, who also sur- 
veyed the vessel on the 8th of June, and 
this is their account of her— 


“In compliance with your order, we proceeded 
to Greenhithe to inspect the Zynemouth, No. 
102. Found she had completed adjusting her 
compasses at 9 a.m. The master was absent. 
The chief officer informed us the ship’s articles 
were in town, and that all the crew were not on 
board. The engineer and the foreman of the 
men working at the engines informed us that they 
would not be completed before evening, and very 
likely not before the morning. The donkey engine 
would take two or three days to complete. The 
certificate from the Board of Trade surveyors 
was not on board, The ship’s hold was not pro- 
perly stowed, as a quantity of shot was scattered 
about, without any attempt to keep them from 
moving as the ship rolls. We left orders with 
the chief officer to have it all put to rights, the 
ship cleared up, articles ready on board for in- 
| spection at 9 a.m. of the 9th. They had also 
| lost an anchor from the bows by letting it go 
| without any chain being attached, through some 
| accident, for which they were then sweeping.” 

i 
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I will not trouble the House by again 
reading the report of the surveyor to the 
Board of Trade to a similar effect, also 
made on the 8th of June, and clearly 
showing that at that time the vessel which 
was said to be ready for sea on the 5th of 
June, as far as the owners were concerned, 
was not in a condition to go to sea, and 
she ultimately left the river without hav- 
ing obtained the required certificate from 
the Board of Trade. With regard to the 
Robert Lowe, I have before stated why 
that vessel was ordered to go to New- 
castle, and I need not now repeat those rea- 
sons. The hon. Gentleman again accuses 
me of having read a garbled extract from 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter. I read the whole 
of the letter, and the whole of the order 
made upon it, so that there again the hon. 
Gentleman is not justified in his accusa- 
tion. There only remains the question of 
the weight of the articles to be brought up. 
The hon. Gentleman says, that he has in 
his possession an order for the Robert 
Lowe to go for the purpose of bringing 
up “twelve tons of cylinders or tanks.” 
I do not believe that he ever received such 
an order, and I believe he has fallen into 
a mistake between the weight of the com- 
bustibles, and that of the cylinders. [Mr. 
Lixpsay: I have the letter here, and will 
hand it up to the right hon. Gentleman. | 
Sir Charles Wood, after reading the letter, 
continued: I find that it is exactly as 
I supposed, the words in the letter are, 
“twelve tons of combustibles,” and yet 
the hon. Gentleman, with the letter in his 
hand, said to-night that the order contained 
in it, and which he professed to quote from 
the letter, was for twelve tons of cylinders 
or tanks. The House may by this exam- 
ple judge of the hon. Gentleman’s accu- 
racy. The weight of the cylinders was 
about sixty tons, and that of the powder 
and combustibles with which they were to 
be stowed about twelve tons, making to- 
gether somewhere between seventy and 
eighty tons, as I stated upon a former 
occasion. I now come to another point. 
The hon. Gentleman said that he had 
been told by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster, that he had bought 3,000 
horses, conveyance for which was wanted 
by the lst of May. I have shown to the 
House, and the hon. and gallant Officer 
has himself stated, that he said nothing of 
the kind, and that the assertion of the 


hor. Gentleman was totally and entirely | 


Without foundation. The hon. Gentleman 
now treats this very lightly. I am sorry 
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he should think that making assertions for 
which he had no authority is a light matter; 
but he is not more accurate in his state- 
ment of to-night. He now says that he 
stated that 3,000 horses required trans- 
port upon the Ist of May, and that I had 
admitted that the real number then want- 
ing transport was 2,800. What I said, 
however, was very different. I said that 
upon the lst of May the demand made 
upon the Admiralty was for 2,000, and not 
3,000 horses, and that the demand from 
the beginning of May up to the middle of 
June was for 800. The actual number for 
which requisition had been made up to the 
Ist of May was 2,030, the subsequent de- 
mand up to the 15th of June brought the 
number up to 2,800, of which upwards of 
2,650 had been embarked at the time when 
I spoke. But I eannot allow the hon. Gen- 
tleman to avail himself of the number for 
which transport was demanded subsequent 
to the Ist of May, as having been wanting 
transport before that date; even the hon. 
Gentleman must himself see how unfair 
such a proceeding would be. The hon. 
Gentleman then referred to the case of the 
Columbian, and he attempted to represent 
that I had said that she had been ordered 
round to the river to be fitted, and not to 
be surveyed. I said no such thing. I 
said that she had been ordered round to be 
surveyed and fitted. That is no extraor- 
dinary order, and I quoted three other 
vessels which had been ordered round to 
be surveyed and fitted in the same way— 
one to Deptford, and two to Liverpool— 
one of them being the Robert Lowe, in 
the management of which the hon. Gen- 
tleman takes so lively an interest. There 
is only one other case, and I allude to it 
because the hon. Gentleman has now re- 
peated it for the fourth time; and I think 
the House will see, therefore, that his 
statement is made after due deliberation 
and consideration. It is in reference to 
| the Huropean. He made it at Drury Lane, 
| he made it in the House, he made it ina 
| letter to The Times, he has again made it 
| in the House, and he challenges that the 
| veracity of his statement, or of my state- 
ment, shall be tested in the case of the 
European. Now, Sir, I am willing to 
‘accept that challenge. I will take the 
letter addressed to The Zimes, because I 
| apprehend that to that he cannot object. 
| In that letter the hon. Gentleman says— 





“f{ stated, further, that the European was 
hired to the French Government, because her 
owners were disgusted at the difficulties raised by 
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the Admiralty. Sir C. Wood assured the House 
that she was rejected because her height between 
decks was not sufficient to allow her to take in 
horses, for which a height of 7 ft. 6 in. is required. 
Now, the height between decks in the European 
is 7 ft. 6} in., as may be proved by actual measure- 
ment. From this it follows that the comparative 
merits of Sir Charles Wood’s veracity and mine 
may be ascertained by a foot rule; and I ask for 
no greater favour than that they may be submit- 
ted to that practical test.” 
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I will not promise to submit to the test of 
a foot rule, because the hon. Gentleman 
may have had the opportunity of measur- 
ing the European lately, which I have not 
had; but I will now state to the House the 
ground upon which my statement was 
made. I said that no conditions what- 
soever were imposed on or asked of the 
owner of the European; but I said dis- 
tinctly that she was refused partly on ac- 
count of the price, and partly on account 
of her height between decks; and I will 
now read to the House the letter from the 
Admiralty refusing the Luropean. It is 
as follows— 

“T am commanded by the directors of the 
transport service to acquaint you, in answer to 
your letter of the 1st inst., that they decline your 
offer of the European steamer at the price stated, 
observing that her height between decks is not 
sufficient to enable her to carry horses.” 


I think that this is a pretty complete 
proof what the grounds were upon which 
the Admiralty refused the Zuropean. Now, 
as to the question of the height between 


decks. I hold in my hand, and anybody 
may see it who chooses, the original ten- 
der of the European—that which was sent 
in by the brokers when she was tendered 
to the Admiralty, Now, that document is 
signed by the partner of the hon. Gentle- 
map, ‘‘ George Gladstone, for John Glad- 
stone.’’ I believe I am correct in stating 
that John Gladstone is the father of George 
Gladstone, and, as I have stated before, 
when the hon. Gentleman came into Par- 
liament his contracts were transferred into 
the name of John Gladstone; but the ma- 
nagement of all the business appears to 
have remained jn the hon.Gentleman’s firm. 
Here, then, are the dimensions of the Zu- 
vopean, as stated in the document signed 
by George Gladstone :—Height of between 
decks in three places—l1, at the stem, 6 ft. 
6 in.; 2, at the fore part of the engine-room, 
6 ft.Gin.; and 3, at the stern-post, 6 ft. 
6in. Now, Sirf I should like to ask what 
means we had of knowing the height of 
the vessel if we were not to believe the 
document which was signed by the partner 
of the hon. Gentleman himself? I know 
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very well that in another vessel—the Co- 
lumbian—the height was altered after- 
wards. Whether that has been done with 
the European I know not; but what I do 
know is, that she was rejected because she 
was not of sufficient height between decks, 
and that the height was taken from the 
dimensions in the tender which was sent in 
and signed by Mr. George Gladstone, the 
partner of the hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. LINDSAY, amid cries of ** Spoke,” 
said, I must just say one word in explana- 
tion. The Ltobert Lowe was obliged to 
come to London. In the Zuropean the 
height 7 ft. 6 in. is from deck to deck, not 
from deck to beam. 

Str C. WOOD: The whole particulars 
of the European were given in the usual 
form, not applicable to her only, but in 
the same manner as the hon. Gentleman’s 
firm had filled up other tenders. They 
were given in the printed form, and the 
heights stated are those which I have read 
to the House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to bring back the House to the 
debate from which it had diverged about 
an hour and a half ago, and which was far 
too important to be set aside by a mere 
personal discussion. He thought that 
those who were interested in the question 
had every reason to congratulate them- 
selves that this important subject had at 
last attracted attention in a form in which 
its merits could be fairly debated, and that 
they might further congratulate them- 
selves upon the tone of the speeches which 
had been delivered, and upon the weakness 
of the arguments which had been directed 
against the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork. He imagined 
that the form in which the Government 
proposed to meet that Motion, by moving 
the previous question, was in itself an 
acknowledgment on their part that the 
views propounded in the Resolution were 
not unworthy of consideration, and were 
not to be absolutely negatived, although 
the present might not be the proper time 
for considering them. The reason given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that it was not 
expedient, so soon after the Order in Council 
had been issued, to revoke it, seemed also 
to favour that view. But it appeared to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman had 
unconsciously misrepresented the effect 
and meaning of the Motion, because he 
spoke of it as if its object were to revoke 
the Order in Council recently issued, and 
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to substitute for it a new and untried 
scheme. He (Sir S. Northcote) did not 
understand that the Address, if agreed to, 
and still less the speech of the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Cork (Mr. V. Scully), 
would imply any request to the Crown to 
modify the Order which had been issued. 
The Motion as originally drawn, proposed 
that the Order should be altered so as to 


admit the desired competition ; but it had | 


been altered in accordance with the sugges- 
tion made by the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), that 
to attain this object it would not be neces- 
sary to make any alteration in the Order, 
but only to give directions that such com- 
petition should be allowed. If he had 
understood that the effect would be to re- 
voke the Order, he should consider the 


Motion most inexpedient. The real point | 
to which the Motion was directed, was, that | 


in place of nominating candidates to under- 
go a fixed examination, it should be alto- 
gether opened, subject to such tests and 
precaution as the examiners might recom- 
mend or the Crown direct ;—and if that 
was the effect of the proposal, he did not 
think it was open to the grave objections 
which had been raised to it by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If he thought it 
would go to a revocation of the Order, he 
should deem it inexpedient to vote for 
it; but, looking upon it as in no way 
eancelling or revoking that Order, he 
should give it his support. The first 
objection which the right hon. Gentle- 
man took to the Motion was this. He 
said, ‘‘Here is a proposition to have an 
open competition for appointments in the 
civil service, into which everybody, with- 
out any examination as to his qualifica- 
tions, is to be allowed to enter. The 
effect will be, that you will deprive the 
Crown of its rights, and it will no longer 
have a veto on account of unfitness, want 
of moral qualifications, or on any other 
grounds.”’ That would be true if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed to repeal 
the Order in Council ; but the Resolution 
of the hon. Gentleman proposed no such 
thing, but ought rather to be read in con- 
junction with the Order in Council. The 
Resolution in no way touched upon that 
part of the Order in Council which directed 
that candidates for the public service, 
after passing the preliminary examination, 
should enter upon a period of probation. 
He conceived that the purport of the 
Resolution was to abolish the system of 
nomination, and throw open the entrance to 
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| the public service to all candidates subjected 
to such tests and precautions as the ex- 
aminers or the Crown might recommend. 
| Such a scheme was not open to the objec- 
|tion taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
|the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
| said, that it would do away with a security 
| of great importance—namely, the personal 
' responsibility of those who appointed per- 
sons to offices in the public service. He 
was perfectly ready to admit that personal 
responsibility in making appointments to 
the public service, if properly exercised, 
would be a safe guarantee as to the fitness 
of persons appointed ; but all persons con- 
versant with the mode in which such 
appointments were usually made must 
know how little personal responsibility 
there was in the matter. He did not mean 
to say that there were no exceptions ; but 
it must be within the knowledge of all who 
were acquainted with these matters, that 
in the greater proportion of appointments 
to inferior offices in the public service no 
such responsibility existed. Why, adver- 
tisements appeared in the public press 
offering such appointments for a consi- 
deration, and in one, which was signed 
“F. P.,” a sum of 5001. was required, 
with the notification that the offer would 
not be repeated, and that no adventurer 
need apply. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER wished to explain, that what he 
had meant to say was, that every appoint- 
ment made was made either upon the re- 
sponsibility of the Treasury, or upon that 
of the head of the department to which 
any person might be appointed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Just 
so. He did not intend to imply that 
any person putting such an advertisement 
into a newspaper was responsible for the 
appointment ; but he wanted the House 
to consider the way in which these things 
were managed. Now, supposing “*F, P.” 
had received an answer to his advertise- 
ment, he would make sure of getting 500/., 
and would try to influence some Member 
of that House, or, what was more likely, 
somebody who knew a Member of that 
House, or perhaps even somebody who 
had a friend who had some connection 
with a Member of that House. The Mem- 
ber to whom the application was made, 
probably made an application to the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury, and though it was 
undoubtedly true that if the application 
was agreed to, and the person appointed 
turned out to be unfitted to perform the 
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‘ 
duties of the office to which he might be 
appointed, the Member of Parliament who 
had made the application would be respon- 
sible to the Treasury for it, still the same 
security would be afforded by the scheme 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. By 
that scheme the examiners would, as far 
as responsibility was concerned, stand in 
the place of Members of Parliament, and 
would at the same time say to all persons 
who were disposed to accept office in the 
public service, ‘‘Come forward and show 
yourselves fit, and you shall have situa- 
tions.”” It was a common thing to say 
that the class of advertisements to which 
he had referred was a scandal and dis- 
grace ; but he should like to be informed 
how, under the present system, persons 
who felt themselves qualified to fill an 
office in the public service could, if they 
were not connected with some Member 
of Parliament, make their claims known, 
except by adopting some such plan? He 


wished particularly to impress on the 
House that the scheme of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman included the principle 
of probation after passing an examination, 
and, for his own part, he would not regret 
seeing that probation much more stringent 
than it at present was. 


It was objected 
to the scheme that it would afford no test 
of the moral qualification of the parties, 
and that the class of persons most likely 
to succeed in the examination would be 
schoolmasters. Now, with regard to that 
objection, he could only say that, since 
the intellectual status of schoolmasters had 
been improved, it appeared upon high 
authority that persons were most anxious 
to engage the services of those individuals 
to aid them in carrying on their business 
transactions ; and if that were the case, 
why should they not prove equally useful 
in the service of the country? Another 
objection which was taken to the scheme 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, that if 
it were applied to clerks, where was it to 
stop? Was it to be extended to higher 
and more permanent offices? His answer 
to that interrogatory was ‘‘No.” The 
cases were widely different, the one being 
only admitting a man upon the strength 
of having passed an examination to a state 
of probation, while the other was appoint- 
ing a person to a higher office with a full 
knowledge of his previous services. The 
right hon. Gentleman deprecated the in- 
troduction of this principle, because he 
said that it had never been adopted in any 
Sir S. Northcote 
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age or country ; but that opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman was, he thought, 
unfounded. There was a distinct prece- 
dent for the adoption of such a principle 
in the ease of France, where a system of 
competitive examination, called ‘‘ concours 
universel,”’ had been in operation for a 
considerable period with regard to certain 
professions. It was originally applied to 
the medical profession, and afterwards ex- 
tended to the public schools, and to the 
naval and military schools; and in a print- 
ed report by the Minister of Marine, dated 
March 3, 1852, that functionary set forth 
that his department was in a bad state, 
that the persons employed in it were too 
numerous, too badly paid, did too little 
work, and did not give much attention to 
it; he added that a smaller number of 
officials, better paid, would speak less and 
do more, and the remedies he proposed 
were to improve and simplify the procedure 
in the office and to improve the character 
of the appointments by the application of 
the concours. That had been done, and 
it was understood to have succeeded com- 
pletely. With regard to the system of 
competition proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork in his temperate 
and sensible speech, two objections were 
taken to it—one being that it would not 
work well for the civil service itself ; the 
other—which he believed to be the real 
and most formidable objection— that it 
would upset our present system of party 
government, and would derogate from the 
authority and dignity of the Crown. Now, 
it could scarcely be contended that the 
honour and dignity of the Crown would be 
impaired by promoting the efficiency of 
the public service ; and, as to the other 
point, he would ask hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who had occupied positions in 
the Government, what they had gained and 
what they had lost by the present system 
of patronage as compared with the system 
which, throwing aside patronage, would 
establish greater efficiency in our public 
offices? But then it was said, ‘“‘ Why not 
as well propose to extend this principle of 
competition to all the higher offices of the 
State?” This was altogether out of the 
question. The men who held such offices 
did not arrive at them by going through a 
course of training in the lower ranks of 
the service as clerks; they attained to 
their positions by a course of training in 
Parliament, by their power as debaters, 
and their wide and accurate views upon 
public matters, or perhaps by their connec- 
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tion and influence. But, whatever might 
be the mode in which they gained office, 
certain it was that, when called upon to 
preside over any department of the public 
service, it was their interest and for their 
reputation that that department should be 
in the most efficient state possible. The 
Duke of Newcastle, both in point of ability, 
experience, character, and disposition, was 
a very fair average specimen of those 
noblemen and gentlemen who became the 
heads of public departments. Well, was 
the Duke of Newcastle to be blamed for 
the failures which took place in his depart- 
ment at the outset of the war, or was it 
not the fact that those failures arose to a 
very great extent from the inefficient ma- 
chinery with which he had to work? It 
seemed to him as though his Grace was 
very much in the position of our Sappers 
and Miners, whose tools broke in execut- 
ing the works before Sebastopol, and he 
was, perhaps, very little more deserving 
of blame than any were. If noble Lords 
and right hon. Gentlemen had any regard 
to their own present and future reputation 
as heads of the departments over which 
they were called upon to preside, they 
would see that those departments were 


placed in a thoroughly good working con- 
dition, and if that object could be gained 
by the surrender of their patronage, he 
thought they could not long hesitate to 


make that sacrifice. It was on these 
grounds that he had determined to give 
his support to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that as 
far as he had understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s speech, he had gathered 
from it that the right hon. Gentleman was 
in every way anxious to improve the public 
service, and did not commit himself to re- 
ject any scheme of competition, but was 
only unwilling, on a sudden, by a simple 
vote of this House, to adopt a system 
which even its advocates did not regard 
without some expression of doubt, and did 
not quite understand. He hoped it would 
not be supposed that those who had con- 
siderable doubts as to the desirability of 
open competition, and its success in pro- 
curing good clerks and servants, and who 
opposed such a proposal, were hostile to 
any improvement in the public service. 
He confessed that, having had some expe- 
rience in that service, and having been ten 
years in one office, he did not at all concur 
in that general censure which was so 
strongly thrown upon the public depart- 
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ments ; and he had seen with much sur- 
prise and much pain the language in which 
the Report of Sir Charles Trevelyan was 
drawn. He admitted that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan stated, in explanation, that he 
did not intend to cast a slur upon the pub- 
lie service; but anybody who read that 
Report must come to the conclusion—and 
this was the effect it had had upon the 
public mind—that the publie service was 
erammed full with persons who were mere 
drones, and incapable of doing their duty. 
Now, his (Sir F. Baring’s) experience was 
quite in opposition to this, and he could 
say, without hesitation, that when he left 
the Treasury there was ample talent there 
to perform the duties required; and if it 
had been subsequently found that this was 
not the case, it must have been the fault 
of those who did not seek out, encou- 
rage, and bring forward talent in the 
office. He believed that that was gene- 
rally the experience of gentlemen who 
had been at the head of departments. 
They had heard a good deal about the 
inconvenience of patronage to the public 
service. Now, were they going to in- 
troduce the system of competition merely 
for the purpose of getting rid of the 
trouble which Members of Parliament 
experienced in receiving applications from 
their constituents? Or were they really 
desirous of ascertaining what scheme 
would give them the best public servants, 
and would fill their offices with the best 
clerks? The last seemed to him to be 
the most important point, and he would 
trouble the House with a few observations 
in regard to it. When they talked of get- 
ting rid of patronage, of selection, and of 
nomination, and proposed to substitute open 
competition, he would remind them that a 
certain number of nominations was now 
made without any reference whatever to 
political interest. When he was in the 
public service, a certain number of vacan- 
cies in the Excise were always reserved 
for the purpose of being given to the sons 
of deserving officers, and those were be- 
stowed, not by the selection of the Trea- 
sury, but of the heads of the departments 
under whom they had served. Under the 
new system it was proposed to sweep away 
entirely all such appointments; yet he did 
not understand that the warmest adminis- 
trative reformer objected to an arrange- 
ment so beneficial, both to public servants 
and to the public service, by which the 
long and faithful services of the father 
were taken into consideration when the 
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son was a candidate for an appointment. 
They were told that the same practice 
ought to be followed in the public service 
and in that of private individuals; but was 
there any one, whatever might be his bu- 
siness or employment, who, if he found the 
son of a man that had faithfully served 
his family capable of discharging the duties 
of a situation at his disposa!, would not feel 
it just to give that son a preference over 
other parties? Every one who had any 
cognisance of the exercise of patronage 
could bring forward case after case in 
which rewards had been properly be- 
stowed upon public servants by placing 
their sons in the public service. He 
would mention two cases, both referring 
to Ministers now gone. The first was 
that of a naval officer, Captain Bathurst, 
who fell at Navarino in the command of 
his ship. To his son, Lord Grey gave a 
clerkship in the Admiralty. The second 
was that of the surgeon who volunteered 
to go on board the clair, a service more 
dangerous than commanding a storming 
party before Sebastopol. He died in the 


performance of his duty, and Lord Auck- 
land gave his brother the first piece of 
patronage at his disposal. 


There was also 
the son of Mr. Crafer, who had been for so 
many years connected with the Treasury. 
It was all very well to talk of open com- 
petition; but were they prepared to say 
that the only answer to such applications 
as that of the widow of Captain Bathurst 
must be a reference to examiners and 
the system of competition? He did not 
believe the public mind would go with 
them to that extent. Before the com- 
mencement of this debate a very proper 
question was asked—whether those who 
had been wounded in the late engagements 
would receive a preference in the appoint- 
ments to employment for which they were 
fit? The House cheered that question. 
But if they adopted the system of selection 
entirely by competition, would these men 
have to be told that they must go before 
examiners, and that their appointment 
would depend upon whether or no there 
were other men examined better than 
themselves? He did not believe that 
the system of open competition could 
long be kept up when claims of this 
kind were urged ; public feeling would 
not support it. But were they quite sure 
that open competition would give them 
the best clerks? What was it they 
wanted? This was at the bottom of the 
whole question. Practical men who had 
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| been brought up in the service, like Sir 
| Alexander Spearman—men who had risen 
‘from the ranks—did not by any means 
| express confidence as to the result of the 
| system it was proposed to adopt. But the 
|Report which had been laid before them 
| would lead them to believe, that under 
that system gentlemen would become can- 
didates for clerkships who had taken ho- 
nours at Oxford and Cambridge—men of 
high talents and ambition. But supposing 
that were so, he would ask, were these 
the persons that made the best clerks ? 
They were, no doubt, admirably adapted 
for the professions for which they were 
intended ; but what was wanted, for 99 
clerkships out of 100, was a steady, 
| honourable, conscientious man, who would 
| perform the duties intrusted to his charge 
—not a statesman or a first-class Univer- 
sity man. No doubt, greater ability was 
required for a higher class of appointments; 
but what position could be more unfortu- 
nate than that of a wretched individual at 
the head of an office who had under him a 
parcel of gentlemen over-educated for their 
situations, men of great ambition, who 
were anxious to push forward, but found 
themselves condemned to subordinate em- 
|ployments and to dull and often stupid 
labour? He hada high respect for the 
ability and integrity of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, with whose appointment he had 
something to do, but he should be very 
sorry to have a whole office full of Sir 
Charles Trevelyans. Sir Charles was 
now the right man in the right place; but 
he was sure no office could work well in 
which all the clerks possessed Sir Charles’s 
ability and anxiety to do work. The two 
gentlemen who drew up the Report saw 
this difficulty; they knew that no one was 
so uncomfortable to every one about him 
as a man who was doing work that he 
fancied to be beneath his ability; and the 
remedy they proposed was, to throw the 
greater part of what would be called the 
drudgery upon supernumerary clerks, re- 
serving the gentlemen appointed by com- 
petition for the higher duties of the 
| office. He could only say, that if he 
| should ever happen to fill an office, after 
the new system had been adopted, his 
| first prayer to Sir Charles Trevelyan would 
| be to find him an extra batch of supernu- 
|merary clerks, and to take away all the 
gentlemen who had been appointed by 
‘competition, These supernumerary clerks 
were excellent men—not, however, because 
particular attention had been paid to their 
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selection, but simply because of the slight 
tenure upon which they held their offices, 
being liable to dismissal at a week’s notice 
if they did not perform their work to the 
satisfaction of their superiors. The real 
history of all the difficulties connected with 
the public offices was, in fact, not the dif- 
ficulty of appointing good and efficient 
men, but the habit of not removing those 
who were found incompetent for performing 
the duties of their office ; and this was 
partly owing to the impediments which 
that House placed in the way of a Minister 
who was anxious to do his duty. It was 
said, however, that there was now a close 
system of appointments, and that they 
should be thrown open to all the world by 
means of competition. No doubt, to do 
this would be holding out a very tempting 
bait to the country; but those who thought 
that competition would have such a wide 
effect would certainly find themselves to 
have been egregiously deceived. Look at 
their proposed examination. What they 
required from the generality of clerks in a 
public oftice was. that they should be able 
to write a good hand, to read English, and 
have a knowledge of the first four rules of 
arithmetic ; or, if they went beyond those 
qualifications, perhaps they would look for 
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bourne came to the Treasury, he ‘recom- 
mended to his Lordship a plan under 
which, instead of nominating one individual 
for an appointment, they sent in three or 
| more names, the best of whom was gene- 
rally chosen, although they were not bound 
to select at all, because he knew of an in- 
stance in which there were three candi- 
dates, all of whom were rejected as being 
unfit. Never in his life had he to perform 
a more difficult task than that of hitting 
upon a form of examination which should 
secure exactly what was wanted. If, for 
instance, they disregarded the age of can- 
didates, and merely looked at a particular 
standard of qualification in all cases, they 
might, indeed, obtain the services of the 
best man at the time of his appointment, 
but not those of the man who, twenty 
years afterwards, would prove the best 
public servant. And here he must tell 
the whole truth. Those who succeeded 
| him in his office must have considered that 
| his scheme worked very ill, for Sie Robert 
Peel, after receiving a report from the 
officers of the Treasury, came to the con- 
clusion that it was very unsatisfactory, and 
the principle of competition was conse- 
| quently abandoned. It was rather sur- 
| prising, indeed, that this circumstance 





a little book-keeping, and in a few in-| was not mentioned in Sir Charles Trevel- 


stances fora smattering of French. Now, | yan’s recent Report, because that gentle- 
if four men should be found equal when | man was one of the officers of the Trea- 
tried by this standard—which was quite as | sury, both when the plan above described 
high as they need go—how were they to/| was in existence, and at the time it was 


settle which was to have the appointment ? 
They would probably extend the examina- 
tion to some of the ‘ ’ologics;”” and under 
the new system he was informed that 
questions were to be put to the candidates 
on chemistry. Where several competitors 
were equally qualified upon points that were 
essential, if they wished to get at the best- 
educated man they must obviously turn to 
matters that were not absolutely necessary; 
and, that being so, was it quite certain 
that instruction in the higher branches of 
knowledge, such as Greek and Latin, was 
obtainable at so cheap a rate as to place 
situations for which those acquirements 


found not to have answered ; and, surely, 
in a matter of this kind they should be 
guided by the lights of experience. Under 
that system, in one particular case an ex- 
amination took place, and the best man 
was chosen, and he afterwards turned out 
well. The second best man, although re- 
jected in this instance, soon got another 
public situation; but after the competitive 
scheme was abolished, he returned to the 
Treasury ; and this second man, at an 
examination, actually proved to be the best 
man in the very office from which he had 
| before been excluded. No doubt, however, 
| nothing could be more inconvenient to hon. 





were requisite, really within the reach of | Members of that House than the constant 
the poorer classes? On the contrary, | applications to which they were subject 
would not the practical operation of their | under the present system of distributing 
vaunted competitive system, which was to! public patronage; but, if they had the 
be open to all the world, ultimately be to! moral courage to do what was their duty 
throw all the best appointments in the pub-|in this matter, they might easily be re- 
lie service into the hands of the richer! lieved from this annoyance. Our present 
portion of the community ? It so happened | system was bad, not from the appoint- 
that he had himself been the author of a| ments being defective, but, first, because 
competitive scheme. When Lord Mel- | seniority was almost as a matter of course 
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promoted instead of the best man; and, 
next, because of the great difficulty expe- 
rienced in removing the unfit men who 
were to be found in the public service. 
Yet the proposed scheme of the Govern- 
ment provided no effectual remedy for 
either of these evils. True, there was to 
be a reference to the Commissioners, who 
were to keep a sort of ledger, in which 
were to be registered the merits of different 
officers, in order to serve as a guide in the 
granting of promotions. This, however, 
was likely to work even worse than the 
existing system. There was no analogy 
whatever between the public service and 
the management of a private office. In 
private establishments every employer ap- 
pointed his own servants ; but the heads 
of public departments were not to be al- 
lowed to choose their subordinates. Again, 
every private employer gave promotion at 
his own will and pleasure; but that House 
was rather inclined to favour seniority as 
the rule for promotion in the public offices. 
In the higher class of appointments, every 
private firm was also at liberty to pass by 
its own inferior clerks, and select the best 
persons in an open market. At present 


the staff employments were open to the 
public, and the Government had the right 


to appoint the best men for such situa- 
tions ; but, according to the views of the 
hon. Member for Dudley (Sir 8. North- 
cote), which he regarded with some alarm, 
the clerks were to have a vested interest in 
all staff appointments, and the hands of 
the Government were to be tied in respect 
of all selections for the higher offices. In- 
stead, therefore, of assimilating the prac- 
tice of the public departments to that 
which prevailed in private establishments, 
which wisely placed everything under the 
authority of the heads of the firm, the 
scheme now devised would do everything 
to limit and restrict the control of the 
heads of departments; and those who an- 
ticipated an improvement in the public 
service from its adoption, were, in his 
opinion, doomed to serious disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if I rightly 
understand the question upon which we 
are about to vote, it is not so much whe- 
ther every expression in the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Cork is well adapted to 
the purpose which he has in view, as whe- 
ther even fair exceptions might not be 
taken, either on the ground of ambiguity 
or on other grounds, to certain expressions 
contained in it: it is, however, on neither 
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of these questions we are about to vote, 
but on the issue raised by the Motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
after having used arguments which might 
be urged against pronouncing an opinion 
in favour of a system of competition at 
any time, contends that it is unsuitable to 
pronounce any such opinion at the present 
time. The right hon. Gentleman supports 
his argument by the statement that the 
Order in Council lately issued establishes ~ 
and makes compulsory a system of exami- 
nation for admission into the lower grades 
of the civil service, and then proceeds to 
argue that we ought not to take any fur- 
ther step until we have ascertained how 
this measure is likely to work. I wish to 
point out to my right hon. Friend that the | 
case does not stand as he has placed it. | | 
Whether happily or unhappily, the passing 
of the Order in Council is not the last 
step which has been taken in this matter _ 
by the Government or by the House. My 
right hon. Friend might have used his argu- 
ments for the purpose of giving a negative 
to the Resolution of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Herts (Sir E. B. Lytton). It 
was, however, after the Mction of the 
hon. Baronet had been agreed to under 
the circumstances stated by a previous 
speaker that the present Motion is brought 
forward, and, as it appears to me, at a 
time when the House by assenting to it 
might with propriety show to the country 
what it was that it meant by agreeing to 
that Motion of the hon. Member for Herts. 
And there are some reasons for putting 
the question—‘‘ What do you mean by 
that Resolution?’’ This is a time, I 
think, when it is eminently desirable for 
the House to leave no doubt on the minds 
of the people of this country as to whether 
it is in earnest or not with regard to the 
reform and improvement of our adminis- 
trative establishments—a question which 
now occupies so large a share of public 
attention. I ask this question—Is the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet, standing 
alone, calculated to make the intentions of 
the Government clear, or is it not? I 
take the Resolution, and I must confess 
that it appears to me to be a collection of 
vague and bald generalities, which may be 
understood to mean anything or nothing, 
according to the will and inclination of 
those who adopt it. The speech of the | 
hon. Baronet was full of meaning; he 
mentioned a long catalogue of measures, | 
including those which, I believe, lay at 
the root and foundation of all improve- 
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ments—namely, measures for setting free 
the admission to the public service. I 
have no complaint to make as to the 
speech of the hon. Baronet; and those 
who heard it cannot doubt but that he 
knows what he is about, and that, whether 
right or wrong, he is in earnest in what 
he recommends, All sorts of speeches 
were made in support of his Motion. There 
were those of Gentlemen meaning much, 
others of Gentlemen meaning little, and 
those of Gentlemen meaning nothing at 
all—because they asserted that all that 
could be done had been done, or that every- 
thing which could be done was included in 
the established routine and practice of the 
country. That this Resolution passed as 
it did, I regret; for if it is possible to 
conceive anything which would make an 
unfavourable impression on the country 
with respect to this subject, it is, firstly, 
the unhappy circumstance that the House 
expressed itself, with regard to it, in lan- 
guage susceptible of all sorts of significa- 
tions; and, secondly, that the Resolution 
which embodied its views was adopted 
under circumstances such as my noble 
Friend (Viscount Goderich) has described. 
This, then, in my opinion, is eminently a 
time when the House ought to consider 


what further duty it is incumbent on it 


to take with regard to this matter. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
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dition—of which no man possesses more— 
can he extract anything from the history 
of the Romans at all parallel to that loan 
which he has so successfully raised during 
the present year. With regard to America, 
I am not disposed to speak lightly of 
the American institutions ; they are mar- 
vellous creations of human wisdom, but 
creations which have been brought into 
existence under many disadvantages which 
we are free from, and, perhaps, under 
some advantages which we do not possess. 
But I cannot therefore admit that in mat- 
ters of Government we ought to cross the 
Atlantic for a pattern to conform to; and, 
least of all, as regards patronage and ad- 
mission to office, shall 1 seek for our pat- 
tern in America. The right hon. Baronet 
has pointed to Joint-stock Companies and 
to private institutions, which do not admit 
persons by competition in the sense in 
which the word is proposed to be used. 
They certainly do not admit this system, 
because the principle of private interest 
which presides over the management of 
these institutions is a self-acting security, 
and as perfect a guarantee as human infir- 
mity will admit of, that the best men will 
be chosen for the best places as they fall 
vacant. You are enabled in private insti- 
tutions to dispense with all that machinery 
which the nature of public establishments 


|obliges you to call to your aid. In the 


right hon. Baronet who has just sat down, | public service you cannot count upon that 


have adduced arguments to prove that the 
House ought not now to express an opinion 


of the public service. 


| uniform vigour and vivacity which the na- 
ture of private institutions permits, and 
as to free admission to all the lower grades | you have therefore to choose the best pos- 


The Chancellor of | sible substitute. 


The question, therefore, 


the Exchequer quotes the examples of | which we have to consider, is, not whether 
other nations, and referred us to the Ro-| we ought to follow the example of private 


mans and the Americans. 


* «7! 
the Romans were great masters of civil | 


wisdom; but really to say that, because 
the Romans did not adopt particular insti- 
tutions, they are not suited to the meridian 
of the present age, would be to admit a 
doctrine which would lead not only to the 
non-introduction of many improvements, 
but to the removal of many of those insti- 
tutions which we most dearly cherish—to 
the total extirpation of our existing form 
of Government. The right hon. Baronet 
will not find a prototype of the House of 
Commons among the Roman institutions ; 
and, to make an appeal which will go more 
directly to the heart of the right hon. 
Baronet, I will remind him that he will 
find nothing among the Roman institutions 
that bears the slightest resemblance to our 
national debt. 


Neither, with all his owe 


I admit that! institutions, but whether we have, through 


the means suited to the nature of public 
institutions, and available at our command, 
put ourselves in possession of the best 
system which circumstances will enable us 
to establish, for the purpose of providing 
the fittest persons to carry on the business 
of the public service ? - The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir F. Baring) has made a very clear, 
fair, and able statement of the view of 
the case, which is opposed to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Cork. When | say 
it was a fair statement, I would qualify 
the epithet in one small point, because I 
do not think it was altogether fair of the 
right hon. Gentleman to lay on the back 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan the responsibility 
of all that is unfavourable in the recent 
delineations of the public service. If the 
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‘ right hon. Gentleman has read the Blue- 
| book, it is remarkable that he should have 
passed over without notice the delineation 
of that service given by Sir James Ste- 
“ phen, a man of the greatest ability, of 
long experience in the civil service, and a 
}man, too, who is utterly opposed to the 
system of free competition. Why, Sir, if 
Sir Charles Trevelyan has chastised the 
civil service with whips, Sir James Ste- 
phen has chastised it with scorpions. The 
fact that Sir James Stephen, after having 
given that description, winds up his paper 
by what appears to me to be an elaborate 
plea in favour of the right of mediocrity 
to be pensioned and charged upon the 
,public, makes the picture which he has 
drawn of the present system all the more 
{remarkable and all the more pungent. 
But, Sir, I do not think it is necessary 
for my argument to rely upon any extrava- 
gant description of the present state of 
the civil service. With regard to the 
higher offices in that service, they are 
generally well filled—in many cases admi- 
rably filled; and I am sure my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will bear me out in saying that the officers 
of the civil service with whom he is brought 
into daily contact are men who would do 
honour to any service in the world. But, 
then, I must observe, with regard to them, 
that the mode in which they are selected 
is not the most satisfactory; because, in 
consequence of the weakness, the impo- 
tence, and the deadness of all the lower 
limbs of the service, when you want a really 
able man for a really responsible situation 
—being bound by the bad system of pro- 
motion by seniority in the service—you 
- are obliged, three times out of four, to go 
out of the civil service, and bring in your 
able man from other ranks of life. Take, 
for example, Mr. John Wood, the head of 
the Inland Revenue Board, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, the permanent Assistant Secre- 
tary at the Treasury, Mr. Merivale of the 
Colonial Office, and the generality of the 
gentlemen who have filled the post of per- 
manent Under Secretaries—these are all 
instances in which you have been obliged 
to go out of the bounds of the service to 
get the men you wanted. Mind, I am 
opposed to a monopoly of succession in 
the civil service. It is utterly impossible 
that you should give the civil service a 
monopoly of succession under the existing 
system. If you organise any such mono- 
poly you will bind the political administra- 
tion hand and foot, and you will make it 
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impossible to carry on the public service, 
But if I am asked whether I think it de- 
sirable that the great bulk of the higher 
offices of the civil service should be given 
to the members of that service, my answer 
is, that I think it desirable that the lower 
ranks of the service should be brought to 
such a state that you might safely recruit 
the higher ranks from them. The general 
rule is, that you have to go out of the 
service for your able men; the general 
rule ought to be, that you should find your 
able men within the service. The fact 
that you bring in so many persons from 
without greatly retards promotion in the 
service, and the general result is, I fear, 
to equalise the good, middling, and ‘bad. 
Under such circumstances, it is impossible 
that the state of any service should be 
satisfactory, and it is no reproach to the 
members of any service so situated to say 
that it is unsatisfactory. This unsatisfac- 
tory state has no doubt been modified at 
times by a vigorous Administration, and 
oceasionally by sacrifices of patronage on 
the part of heads of departments which 
did them the highest honour. Of these I 
do not know one which is more conspicuous 
than the measure adopted by Lord Liver- 
pool in days when there was no adminis- 
trative reform—when, perhaps, the words 
had never been heard—by which the whole 
business of promotion in those two great 
departments which are connected with the 
collection of the revenue, both Inland and 
Customs, was given over bodily into the 
hands of the chiefs of the departments. 
This surrender of promotion into the hands 
of authorities who are perfectly disinter- 
ested with respect to the first nominations 
has, I believe, worked well on the whole, 
and has mitigated the evils of the service. 
I do not, however, stand upon any strong 
description of those evils. I say the pub- | 
lic has a right to be served by the best | 
men who can be got for the money it | 
offers. It is not enough to say that the 
charges of gross incompetency brought 
against the civil service cannot be made 
good—the question is, does your system 
place at the command of the public the 
best men which the market of talent and 
character will supply for the price offered ? 
I say it does not. But while there is in» 
the lower and middle ranks of the civil 
service a much lower average of talent 
than the public has a right to expect, there 
is also a vast mass of collateral evils con- 
nected with the system which the hon. 
Member for Cork has done well to expose. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth says that this desire for a sys- 
tem of free competition arises from the 
laziness of Members of Parliament, who 
do not wish to be annoyed by the applica- 
tions of their constituents, and from a 
want of moral courage on their part, which 
prevents them doing their duty in answer- 
ing these applications. But is this a fair 
statement of the case? Is there nothing 
to be considered in the communications 
which pass between Members of Parlia- 
ment and their constituents seeking places 
but the mere trouble? Are the men who 
seek a favour placed in a position which 
has such a tendency to maintain freedom 
and independence of character that we 
should desire to continue a system under 
which you are always quite sure to have a 
large class of men petitioning for that for 
which they have no right to ask, and 
which those to whom they address them- 
selves have no right to give? Neither is 
the position of Members of this House 
when dealing with these petitioners a very 
favourable one. The hon. Member for 


Lambeth (Mr. Williams) has declined to 
be the medium of such applications ; but 
while the Members for large constituencies | 
can more easily repel such applications, it 


is not so easy for hon. Members who are 
returned by small constituencies to do so. 
For my part, there is no man in the House 
who is more bound to express his grati- 
tude in this respect to his constituents than 


I am, from the circumstance that ever | 


since I have represented the University of 


Oxford I have not known what it was to | 


be troubled with a solicitation of this kind, 
Hon. Members will, perhaps, say that that 
is because my constituents are not men 
likely to be in want of porterships and 
messengerships; but still there are other 
offices which would be extremely accept- 
able to multitudes of young men who have 
just passed the University ; and, with re- 
spect to many of my constituents, there is 
a species of patronage in the shape of 
livings, for which they might think they 
had just as good a right to apply as any 
one else. But the House should remember 
that this system of patronage has become 
a part of our national organisation. You 
cannot look at a copy of The Times with- 
out seeing advertisements in which sums 
of money are offered for Government situ- 
ations. That is the darkest feature of the 
picture. But I hold in my hand a cheap 
book, which may be had for 2s., entitled, 
A Guide to Government Situations. This 
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is a practical book, and is intended, by its | 
price and form, to induce young men to 
bestow 2s. upon it in order to find their 
way into the public service. The book 
begins with the House of Commons, and 
teaches the young man to look to that if 
he wishes to find the way to office. It 
says— 


“The degree of attention paid to the recom- 
mendation of a Member depends upon his value 
to the party he supports. One of the most zealous 
and powerful advocates of the Ministerial mea- 
sures proposed would therefore obtain the patron- 
age of half a dozen vacancies, while the silent 
supporter who just wakes up in time to record 
his vote would be disregarded.” 


When the writer talks of a silent sup- 
porter, I think he does not know the value 
which is attached by Governments to a 
silent support. 


“The influence of Members of Parliament is 
not confined to those offices in which the appoint- 
ments are made by the Treasury, but extends, 
more or less, to most of the Government situ- 
ations, the patronage in the hands of those Minis- 
ters who are temporary heads of departments 
being dispensed with an equal regard to Parlia- 
mentary support. The exceptions to this rule 
consist in those cases in which an officer of State, 
sharing Ministerial patronage, obliges his own 
circle of private friends or distant relatives, by 
appointing them, or those whom they recommend, 
| to Government situations. The most powerful 
| influence of all, therefore, consis#® in the union of 
| the claims of private friendship with those of 
| valuable political support. It is as well to ob- 
| serve here, that the greater the number of appli- 
| cations on behalf of one individual that can be 
| brought to bear upon the dispenser of patronage 
| the better. Unless the one supporter be a Mem-, 
| ber of unusual influence, one will rarely procure 
an appointment. There seems to be almost a 
| rule now adopted, that each applicant for public 
employment should have a proposer and seconder, 
but of course every additional application beyond 
this will serve to strengthen the case. In solicit- 
ing an appointment, the applicant must not be 
too certain that he has gained his end when the 
Member or Minister puts his name down upon 
his list, and promises to do his best for him ; nor, 
indeed, when he may receive an official note from 
the Treasury or the private Secretary of the head 
of a department, informing him that his applica- 
tion ‘ has been received and will be considered ;’ 
these are often merely the official modes of quiet- 
ing or getting rid of applications, Ifthe Member 
really intend to serve you, he will have to make 
vigorous application at the proper quarter, where, 
as before stated, his success will depend upon his 
influence, and he may even have to be importunate 
on your behalf,” 


What does this show? It shows that 
there are a large class of men who are 
kept continually hanging in this state of 
expectancy. 1 ask the right hon. Member 
for Portsmouth, whom I know to be an 
eminently virtuous and vigorous public 
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servant, whether he thinks it is favourable to 
the character of his fellow-countrymen and 
4 good point in our own social system, that 
at all times, for 1,000 Government offices, 
vacant in any one year, there are through- 
out society many thousands who are wast- 
ing the flower of their youth and hopes in 
these applications? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that if we adopt a universal 
system of competition, we shall get rid of 
that which is very creditable to the parties 
concerned—the disposition that exists to 
appoint the sons of old public servants to 
places in our public establishments. But 
in the first place, this does not touch the 
life and centre of the case, for, if he 
thinks that public servants ought to have 
a quasi hereditary right, let their case be 
an exception, but do not on their account 
maintain a general system of nomination. 
| For my own part, I am doubtful and jea- 
lous of that system of the hereditary de- 
scent of offices in the publie service. If 
,you have an established and well-regulated 
examination, judiciously adapted in every 
department to the wants and business of 
that department, does it not follow that the 
children of the officers of that department 
will by nature and training have a great 
advantage in these examinations? They 
will have grown up in the atmosphere to 
which other candidates are suddenly intro- 
duced, and that is the fair and satisfactory 
advantage which they will always possess. 
I must say I am jealous of those acts of 
charity done at the public expense, and 
see no reason why the son of an old public 
servant should be put in his place ; it 
would be much better that he should take 
his chance according to his merits, al- 
| though the right hon. Gentleman exhibit- 
| ed, in many circumstances of his descrip- 
‘ tion, a disposition to produce an effect upon 
his audience like that of a man put upon 
his trial in the Athenian republic, who 
produced his wife and children at the bar, 
to move the commiseration of his judges. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, that if 
you adopt a system of examination you 
will have a great many disappointments, 
that you will have a great many men above 
their work, and that your best men will 
not be your best men twenty years hence. 
There may be a great many disappoint- 
ments ; but are there no disappointments 
now? Does not the right hon. Gentleman 
know that the lives of many people are a 
succession of disappointments? I am cer- 
tain that applications have been made to 
me on behalf of the same parties ever 
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since I have been in public life. I regret 
to be able to bear testimony to the fact, 
but it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that many men waste their lives in the 
business of solicitation for offices. I say 
that the freedom of demand and supply is 
the best security against this disappoint- 
ment. If you want to reduce that disap- 
pointment to a minimum, make free the 
access to the public service, and adopt the 
same principle which governs the supply 
of corn and meat. It would be easy to 
make out a strong and imposing primd 
facie case with regard to the operations 
of commerce, and to show that in conse- 
quence of the ignorance of private indi- 
viduals there would always be over-supply 
here and a deficient supply there, and that 
it would be necessary to come to the help 
of the mother-wit of the parties engaged in 
these operations, and to teach them what 
to bring to market. But it would be just 
as futile to teach parties to what market 
they had better carry their talent ; and, if 
you so arrange your public service as to 
open it with the greatest freedom, that 
will be the best mode of regulating the 
number of applicants for office, and you 
will reduce to a fifth or a tenth part the 
present number of disappointed persons 
who are soliciting you for offices. Just so 
with regard to men who are said to be 
above their work. The right hon. Baronet 
says, you want men who know a little 
arithmetic, a little history, and a little 
French ; but, I utterly demur to the doc- 
trine of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
speaks as if a clerk were a fixed quantity 
in all cases. There is. nothing, for exam- 
ple, more different than the duties and 
qualifications of a clerk in the Custom- 
house and a clerk in the Foreign-office. 
The right hon. Gentleman forgets that we 
may hope to carry to a completion that 
which has made some progress—viz., the 
division between mechanical and intellec- 
tual labour. To effect that division is 
vital to every sound principle of reform in 
our public establishments. The question 
is, can you place a great mass of routine 
on one side, and of intellectual labour on 
the other? The state of the case with 
regard to political offices is, that the head 
of a department has now no sensible or 
perceptible interest in appointing a good 
man. I do not hesitate to state that. If 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, for 
example, appoints a good man as a clerk, 
the probability is that in three or four 
years he will leave the public service, be- 
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cause he finds himself yoked unequally 
with men inferior to himself. I speak of 
the Colonial Office as it was. I believe it 
is better now, but the general effect of the 
system is to equalize the good, bad, and 
indifferent. Your public servant finds 
himself doomed to a life of mediocrity— 
to a life of dissatisfaction and discontent, 
, which is, indeed, the chronic state of the 
| eivil service. I want to know whether the 
discontent of the civil service is not a 
| serious matter for consideration? You 
cannot say the same of other professions 
—of lawyers and physicians for example. 
Particular lawyers are discontented, no 
doubt ; but you cannot say this of any par- 
ticular class except the civil service ; and 
why? If a man goes into the profession 
of the law, he does it of his own will—he is 
responsible to no one—he only asks a clear 
stage and no favour. There are cases 
where the claims of private interest, no 
doubt, make themselves felt; but the 
basis is just, and, whether a man is fortu- 
nate or not, he has no title to complain. 
But why is it that in the civil service alone 
| the whole mass of the members are in a 
| state of discontent 2? The documents which 
they themselves have presented to the 
Government contain this broad assertion, 
that they feel themselves wronged and 
aggrieved by the standard of remuneration 
they receive ; and therefore that they are 
discontented is, I think, as plain as the 
sun at noonday. Is it a fact that, taking 
the civil service as a whole, the public 
pays worse than other employers? I am 
not now speaking of the higher places, but 
of the middle and lower ones—from 1001. 
up to 5007. or 6000. a-year—and I do not 
hesitate to say, taking the average of 
those situations, the public pays better 
than other employers ; but if the public 
pay the good men not as well, the mid- 
dling men nearly as well, and the infi- 
nitely bad men more than they deserve, 
then the good men have reason to com- 
plain. I do not believe you pay good men 
as well as they ought to be paid, and, 
moreover, you never will be able to pay 
them as well as they ought to be paid, 
without injustice to the public, until you 
devise more effectual means than you now 
have in operation of distinguishing be- 
tween the good and the bad. 
hon. Gentleman fairly admitted that two 
great evils consist in the system of promo- 
tion by seniority and the system of irre- 
movability. I do not think you can do 
much with respect to irremovability. It is 
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easy on paper to lay down the doctrine 
that every civil servant ought to be remov- 
able at pleasure ; and no doubt that is the 
tenure on which they hold office. But 
when the cruel question comes between a 
man’s comfort and subsistence on the one 
hand, and his ruin and beggary on the 
other, together with the influences which 
are brought to bear, the imperfect infor- 
mation possessed, and the transitory ten- 
ure of place by the heads of political de- 
partments, it is vain to trust for efficiency 
to the last remedy of removal. It is like 
adopting the principle of Draco’s laws, 
and having none but capital punishment 
even for the smallest offences. The right 


hon. Gentleman also says the system of | , 


promotion by seniority is a great evil; and | 
in that I agree with him. I entirely ' 
agree that the whole question of admission 
is a secondary question, except as connect- 
ed with promotion. But has not the evil 
of promotion by seniority been in full view 
of our statesmen for generations, and has 
not every contrivance to counteract it—in 
all except one or two cases—been a total 
failure? When that is the case, it be- 
comes wise men to consider whether they 
cannot devise something of a simpler, 
broader, and more searching character to 
lay the axe home to the root of the evil. 
I say the reason why you cannot escape 
from promotion by seniority is this—be- / 
cause the basis of admission is not per- . 
sonal merit and desert, but favour and 
nomination, and you cannot make it in- 
telligible to a man who comes in by favour 
and nomination that he is to rise by merit 
and desert. Let him come in by merit, 
and then I think we shall have reason to 
hope that promotion by merit, which is 
now adverse to the general feeling of these 
establishments, will be recommended by 
them. That is the real obstacle to pro- 
motion by merit, and the real support 
which has prevented promotion by seni- 
ority from breaking down. The fruit of 
the evil lies in nomination. The cure will 
be in the abolition of nomination, and, 
with the introduction of merit as the basis 
of admission, you will obtain the recogni- 
tion of merit as the proper basis for pro- 
motion. I must confess, if there is one 


| thing more than another which makes me 
The right | 


desire to see a change in the system of 
nomination, it is because I believe it would 
be an answer to the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The man who is 
the best man now may not be the best 
man twenty years hence. That is true in 
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a great majority of cases. The rates of | tol ination i 
progress in the human mind are infinitely | T a is yo “ oe 
varied, and what you want is a read inati b y do cae Se 
ied, y examination; but, on tl hole, i 
choice in each step of the scale. You b ractics ng apn 
cannot have that unless the feeling of the | of poh —— pe a a 00 
service is in favour of promotion by merit, | ease, and it b mg pe ie 
and you cannot have that feeling if you ‘cellent class f 4 By tithes 
leave admission to nomination without | which aaghs t th + 
merit. We hear a great number of reme- | have s se rt é ST ee 
dies set forth from time to time. Some of those age ee oe 
people put forward the notion of an exclu- | free cea ati tS ee 
sive right of succession to the higher of- ‘tion, in ee eee ee 
fices. I am quite sure those who have had | more d vid c poo ey pete 
experience will decline to recognise any oe — e \ ~~ vp 
Papo Sag ecog an, g ; but, with regard to the 
s that Then, it is said, if | talents and merits of men of ninet 
ange ay, were given to the exer- | twenty, in nine cases out of t aa id 
tions of those public servants, the service | rh he abe a 
would be pik ous effective. It pti belt o Dn ee 
easily said than done. The produetions | stig as invariably it is a. fair 
of a Secretary of State’s office are the | test of sat | pg | cabeuad 
joint result of many minds. The getting | char hon. Feieod said he hed 
; . aracter. My hon. Friend said 
up of particular cases, the discussio if | me oars ggg 
them, the bringing them to bear bia one pe Sap pe apne eg oe pa ig 
quarter and another, and finally embody- | this i on) i yo 7 pe is ae 
ing them, as the views of the Minister pote ty syd Hd gg " “ — 
in a document which proceeds from 6 est. Fg y 2 ee 
office, are matters which hardly ever ad- sa aay ap ete pha: i ‘ 
mit of being exhibited to the public i Pn tee 
; . _ 
such a way as to enable the public nay a Pg ss Mf the ng ean pd ee 
Se eS oh tees is 0 ‘ ) 1ands of their tutors and schools 
t é proportions | bring testimonials fr heir 
in which they are due. But, abov Pp: abe Bi 
5 above all, I) < 
must on this and on every occasion enter pe ee ae Ge ae 
my protest against the supposition that | their Sain ake thei lel ne 
the only thing we have to do is to i » eee 
0 increas 2 i 
the pay. The wholesale increase of era sible rye “3 4 “hie ye a 
in the civil service would be wh Pri TO es wee ea 
in the e wholesale | Friend has made. He has i 
injustice to the public. If you want t j ak ee Ge oe 
, J o}own judgment with 
remedy the evil of not being able t ‘cular Moti wy bye bac. 
0 pay | ticular Motion which he k 
the best men well, you must d gota adeymy eo 
( o that by | to the H i i i 
use the bon a J e House in a speech as wise as it was 
I re clearly into | amusing, and which | i 
view and insuring more rapid promoti “a ek ee cae ee 
which will be equivalent . a ee Saaas et a ve iriein pe Pays: 
increase of remuneration in these offices. | thi debai if eS 
There are a great number of objections cane ti pyr poy “ 
made to this plan of my hon. Fri i Sead ante as ee tak 
. Friend. k i 
Many object to it asa ti, Trse9 system ions ‘How eas | gia cong 
unsuited to the genius of the "| the i ae ee 
country. re exists—i 
With respect to that, I will only say that vk nae a ad ke 
we have been constantly busied for genera- | judice a the oe ee oe 
tions past in the introduction of multifa- tinued dis wales ok tes Cote 
rious improvements into the social and po- | order pagpstesapan th . t yoo 
St ci Uh bast ¢ - come at the real truth and merits 
o almost all s i 
of which the objection that they were un- chee en ecae Ge ae oe 
suited to the genius of the country has vil | a ae of the i wig yA 
ee iat ie tee ll be convinced of the danger of the 
: years ago the syste y i P > i 
of competitive examinations for fellowships = a ok oc taeande waakan a 
in the Universities was thought very little a \ * wr ioe ie oe = 
adapted to the genius of Rasich inati ious, and that we have it in our power 
: g nglish institu-|at once to apply an effecti 
tions. But how has it worked? What |t 26 Getboranpindioog: J 
ye sah ido & le ‘ao o secure a much greater amount of effi- 
; e are} ciency to the public service, with much 
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greater satisfaction to the country at 
large. 

Mr. TITE congratulated the House on 
an expression by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who last spoke, to the effect that this 
question was making progress. He recol- 
lected on a former oceasion the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire stated that the move- 
ment on this question was directed against 
the present Government, and that it com- 
menced within something like a fortnight 
after the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government assumed the reins of adminis- 
tration. That was a mistake both in mat- 
ter of time and in matter of fact. He 
believed that the formation of the present 
Government dated from the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary ; and the first meeting for adminis- 
trative reform did not take place until the 
5th of May. The administrative reform 
movement was not a political movement, 
or aimed in the least degree at the Go- 
vernment ; but was simply brought about 
by the disclosures before the Sebastopol 
Committee. What the administrative re- 


formers desired was not any such inter- 
ference with the Government or the pat- 
ronage of the Government, as some hon. 
Gentiemen seemed to imagine, but simply 
an examination of candidates for initiatory 


appointments—not in the dead languages, 
but a practical examination ; and after 
that, it was not desired to interfere with 
the practice of rewarding old servants by 
advaneing them according to their merit. 
He aceepted the declaration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, thinking that the 
difference between the motion and what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
was not very great, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it would be wise 
not to divide the House, as every one ap- 
peared to be desirous that administrative 
reform should prosper. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think it 
may safely be said as the result of the 
discussion that has taken place, that all 
parties are agreed as to the object we 
ought to have in view, that object being 
the filling of the different offices of the Go- 
vernment with fit and capable men. The 
difference between us arises upon the me- 
thod by which that object is to be accom- 
plished. And I must in the first place 
say, that I think a great deal of unjust 
clamour has been raised with regard to 
the efficiency and conduct of those persons 
who belong to the different departments 
of the State. It has been the fashion to 
say that the different departments of the 
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State are filled by men incompetent for, 
or neglectful of, the duties they have to 
perform. Now, it often happens that 
somebody goes into a great public office 
with some application or request that is 
perfectly inadmissible, and contrary to all 
the rules of the service to which it applies. 
When he finds he cannot obtain what he 
wants, this person goes away in disgust, 
and runs about the town declaiming against 
the insolence and incompetency of the 
clerks of the department—the fault lying 
all the while with his own application, and 
not with the manner in which it has been 
received. Now, though I think we are all 
agreed as to the object in view, I must 
say I think that object has been a little 
forgotten by those who have taken part in 
this discussion, and that arguments have 
been used which I do not think exactly 
those upon which the question ought to be 
decided. There can be no doubt that it is 
of the utmost importance to the public in- 
terests that the different departments of the 
Government should be filled by competent 
persons; but I cannot go along with those 
who think that the main or one of the prin- 
cipal reasons to be alleged in support of 
that object is, that Members of Parliament 
may be relieved from the trouble of cor- 
responding with importunate constituents 
applying for places under Government. 
No doubt there is a great inconvenience ; 
and it is the more inconvenient, because 
I am sure that those who have suffered 
under it will agree with me in saying, that 
these importunities are the most frequent 
and persevering on the part of those who 
are, perhaps, the least entitled to the of- 
fices they wish to obtain. But I think, at 
the same time, that hon. Members ought 
to relieve themselves from that inconve- 
nience by the exercise of a little firmness 
and decision; and I am sure that those 
who adopt that method will find that they 
rest not the less well with their consti- 
tuents for the course they may pursue, 
Again, we are told that another reason 
why we should adopt this principle of open 
competition in preference to the system of 
nomination, is to avoid the claims arising 
from the value of long service in different 
departments, and the principle of seniority. 
Now, it seems to me that the inconve- 
nience it is sought to avoid would be very 
much increased by the proposal which is 
made to open the offices to competition. 
I am supposing that that would follow 
which is the object of those who propose 
this system. We are told that the effect 
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of the setting up of offices to be contested 
for in examination by all who chose to 
present themselves, would be, that all the 
inferior offices and the first nominations 
would be filled by young men of great and 
remarkable ability. But if all the lower 
offices were filled by men of great and 
remarkable talent, how would the system 
of promotion be in any degree accelerated, 
or how would those who belong to the offices 
be relieved from the disappointments at- 
tending the waiting for promotion by se- 
niority? When there are in an office a 
certain number of persons remarkable for 
talent and ability, and a number who are 
not, then, no doubt, the principle of se- 
lection sets aside the principle of seniority, 
and you take out the man who is most 
distinguished, and put him into the next 
class; but when all the men in an office 
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are nearly equal in capacity, then it is | 


plain that you are driven necessarily, more 


or less, to the principle of seniority, and | 
that the promotion in that office will pro- | 


ceed as before. Now, it is said again, I 
think, that the present system of appoint- 


ment by selection creates great disappoint- | 
ment. No doubt, there are a great number | 
of persons who pass their lives, as has been | 
said, in repeated applications for offices to | 
which they are by no means qualified, and | 


to which they do not attain; but what would 
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publie service. 1 quite agree with those 
who say that examination is a real test of 
capacity. There is not doubt also that 
examination is sometimes only a test of 
memory; but, on the whole, it is the best 
test you can have of the general capacity 
of an individual. It has been said by the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork that a 
public examination would not at all dis- 
arrange the examination, or prejudice the 
person being examined; but I think, on 
the contrary, with my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that in- 
terruption would arise from a great con- 
course of spectators during an examina- 
tion, which would tend to disturb the ope- 
rations of the mind; and when the person 
who is examined ought to have the whole 
of his faculties intent upon the work he 
|has before him, he would be disturbed 
and put into an unfair position by the pre- 
sence and interruption of strangers. Then, 
again, these examinations being chiefly 
written examinations, there would be no- 
thing of which a stranger could be a 
judge; and so I am not all in favour of a 
public examination. I would entreat the 
House to content themselves, for the pre- 
sent at least, with the arrangement which 
has been very recently established. I do 
not mean to say that the principle of com- 
| petition might not be practically intro- 





be the extent of disappointment if every | duced to some extent; for instance, when 
young man who thought he had talent for | the head of a department has several can- 
a public office were to come up to be ex- | didates for one vacancy, and all of whom 
amined, to record his fitness, and to wait; he thinks likely to suit, he may examine 
for an expected vacancy in which he might! them all, and select the one who should 
be placed in competition with those who | then show himself to be the best qualified. 
came up to be examined along with him? | I think, however, that it is highly import- 
In that case you would have a great many | ant that the selection of candidates should 
more disappointments, with only this dif- | rest with the person at the head of a de- 
ference, that those who were disappointed | partment, who is responsible for the cha- 
would be disappointed by reason of justly | racter and conduct of the persons he ap- 
awakened expectations. It seems to me, | points; and if that selection is attended 
therefore, that you would have a greater | by an efficient examination to ascertain the 
amount. of disappuintment, that the pro-| competency of the individual, it seems to 
motion in your departments would not be! me that the efficiency of the public service 
at all more rapid than it is, and that the ‘will be secured. Now, there is one more 
only result would be that you would have a/ difficulty which has been adverted to, and 
great number of young men coming into the | for which I confess I see no effectual re- 
public offices who would get disgusted at | medy. Some persons argue that the high- 
the length of time they would have to pass | est offices in the departments should be 
in inferior offices, and would quit the | invariably given to those who have risen 


public service altogether for the more al- 
luring temptations offered by private en- 
terprise and commerce. I think that the 
system which has been established, of rigid 
examination of persons selected by the heads 
of departments, is that which appears most 
likely to conduce to the efficiency of the 
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from step to step within the departments. 
Others contend, on the other hand, that 
those higher and more important places 
should be given to persons taken from 
other walks of life, and who, from their 
eminent qualities, have shown that they 
were fitted for the important duties of the 
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higher posts in the public service. Sir, it” 
is exceedingly difficult—I may say, it is 
impossible—to adopt either the one or the 
other of these as an unalterable rule. In_ 
general, considering the great, the dis- 
heartening slowness of promotion through 
the public offices, and considering the very | 
small interest of the occupations in which | 
the persons in the offices are employed 
during the first year of their progress—_ 
during many years even—I do not think it 
is likely that you will find in those offices | 
many men who will be altogether such as 
you could wish for those higher offices in 
question. Could such men be found, they 
would be undoubtedly the proper persons 
to be selected; but if you give the officers 
a monopoly of those appointments, you 
will not, I think, be always able to find 
persons altogether fit for those situations. 
But while we are endeavouring to find a 
method which shall induce young men of 
distinguished abilities to enter the public 
service, it must be borne in mind that, 
from the unavoidable nature of the busi- 
ness to be transacted in those offices, 
those young men will have to pass a great 
many years of their lives in occupations 
which not only give no development to the 
intellect, but, on the contrary, tend to 
damp and paralyse mental exertion; and 
that, therefore, those young men, if they 
have the qualities we expect of them, are 
very likely to quit the service before they 
have been long in it, for more profitable 
occupations in civil life—for occupations 
in which distinction and fortune are more 
easily and more rapidly attainable. But, 
Sir, upon the present Motion I can only 
say this, that it is the anxious desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government so to arrange. 
a system of examination as to secure the 
appointment of competent persons to the 
different departments of the State; and I 
should hope the House would, at all events, | 
give the arrangements which have so re- 
cently been established a fair trial, which , 
as yet they have not had. If, next year, 
it should appear that our arrangement has 
not been successful, it will then be for any 
hon. Member, who shall think it had fail-. 
ed, to suggest any other method which he 
may think likely to be better adapted to | 
attain the end in view. I should hope, | 
therefore, that the House will agree with | 
the proposition of my right hon. Friend | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. V. SCULLY, in reply, said, he 
thought the discussion of the question had 
been very satisfactory, for the speeches | 
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of the noble Viscount near him (Lord 
Goderich) the hon. Member for Dudley 
(Sir S. Northcote), and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, had well ‘*ventilated”’ the sub- 
ject. He had expected the hon. Member 
who represented the Administrative Reform 
Association (‘* Hear,”” and laughter)—he 
meant Bath (Mr. Tite)—would have ap- 
pealed to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to withdraw his opposition to 
the Resolution, but he (Mr. Scully) was 
assured by Friends near him that the ap- 
peal was addressed to himself. When 
that hon. Member had been longer in that 
House he would learn there were better 
ways of dealing with a great question than 
by becoming its bellows-blower for any- 
body. The objections to the Resolution 
had not been very formidable, and he should 
endeavour to meet them. The noble Lord 
said that Members might relieve them- 
selves of the inconvenience arising from 
applications for appointments by exercising 
a little discretion and firmness. He (Mr. 
Scully) knew of no mode to avoid those 
inconveniences but either to carry his Mo- 
tion, or to walk over to the other (the 
Opposition) side of the House. The word- 
ing of his Resolution had been criticised, 
and it had been said he proposed no quali- 
fication at all; but that was not so. He 
proposed that appointments should be 
made, having regard to the superior qua- 
lifications for the duties of the situation, 
and he also proposed that the examinations 
should be public. The arguments of the 
noble Lord against public examinations 
would apply to the examinations for the 
Indian service, which had been established 
by a recent Act of Parliament. To be 
consistent, either that Act should be re- 
pealed or the present Motion agreed to, 
He had never proposed a mere literary ex- 
amination, but one which should be a true 
test of fitness for office. The right hon. 
Member for Oxford University (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had referred to the difference of ac- 
quirements necessary for clerks in the Cus- 
toms and for clerks in the Foreign Office. 
He (Mr. Scully) happened to have an 
official list of appointments made by the 
present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Clarendon), during the six 
months from Ist April, 1854, and he 
would now read from it literally and con- 
secutively eight young gentlemen with 
from three to five names each— 
“Thomas Villiers Lister, Henry Percy Ander- 
son, Charles Stuart Aubrey Abbott, Philip Henry 
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axa wi wis casey melon sone. others, fur which no independent Member, 
enry Crichton Stuart, Francis Stanley Maxwell | : . * 
Stephens, Henry Arthur William Hervey, Larry | oon - te ti ye apply A 
©. ©. Cathe Serveles.* jand it was under some such impression 

; : : |that he had taken the very great liberty 
He could go into the family history of | of addressing, on the 7th of February last, 


some of these gentlemen, but that would | 9 jetter to the noble Lord at the head of 
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be invidious, and he would not do so. He 
believed, however, that many of their nu- 
merous appellations (as various as those of 
Grandees in Spain) would be readily recog- 
nised in connection with high Government 
officials, or with Government Members of 
either House of Parliament. The question, 
after all, was, were these gentlemen se- 
lected because they were the fittest for 
the offices they held. Those who believed 
that men were selected for office on account 
of their qualifications would vote for the 
continuance of the present system, and 
those who thought a better could be intro- 
duced ought to vote for his Motion. Asa 


tolerable illustration of the existing system, | 


he might refer to a letter which he had 
received from a gentleman at whose in- 
stance he had recommended for a small 
local office under Government. This gen- 
tleman said— 


“ Many thanks for your prompt and kind atten- 


| the Government, as follows— 

“My Lord—Observing that Her Majesty has 
confided to you the formation of a new Adminis- 
tration, I avail myself of the opportunity to direct 
your attention to the circumstance that among 
the many Members of the late Cabinet there was 
not one Irishman, and to the further fact that, 
though a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the so-called Emancipation Act, no Roman Catho- 
lic has hitherto been admitted toa seat in the 
| Cabinet, but that a large section of the Queen’s 
| subjects has remained unrepresented in the Go- 
| vernment, and as effectually excluded as ever.” 





For reasons he had formerly referred to, he 
would not produce any answer to this let- 
ter. However, on the 23rd of February 
he wrote this letter to a certain right hon. 
Gentleman closely connected with the pre- 
sent Government — 





“Dear Sir—On the 7th instant I addressed to 
| Lord Palmerston the letter of which a copy is 
| inclosed. The recent secessions from the Cabinet 
| afford another opportunity for giving some practical 
| effect to its suggestions. Perhaps you will now 


tion to the recommendations which 1 and your | consider it desirable to bring them formally under 
friends here have made tv you on behalf of A. B. the personal consideration of his Lordship, whose 
It is humiliating to be obliged to ask a Govern- | political confidence I presume you enjoy as fully 
ment for so small a favour. The situation is only | as you are entitled to do from your relative posi- 
10, a year.” tion and long official connection.” 


To that he (Mr. Scully) replied— 


He was sorry that he was not in a condi- 
tion to give to the House any answer to 
| this letter. In conclusion, he hoped the 
| hon. Member for Bath would excuse him 
| for not complying with the request he had 
| made, and he hoped the noble Lord would 


i ia i i at application | Withdraw his opposition, and allow the 


: < : | Motion he had made to pass unani- 
from a gentleman in the following terms— | 


| mously. 
“The Rev. A—— B is about looking for a | Question put :— 


church living now vacant in the county of Cork, | The House divided :—Ayes 125: Nves 
in the gift of the Crown. If you can do anything | 140: Majority 15 ‘ e 
for him with the Government, without going un- | © ajority 10. 
der a compliment to them, he deserves anything | . 
that can be done, and you would always find him | List of the AYES. 
a supporter.” | Adair, 1. E. Byng, hon. G. H. C. 
. | Adderley, C. B. Clay, Sir W. 
He mae 4 “a had a been able to do Manta. 3. Cobden, R. 
anything for that gentleman. A common | anderson, Sir J. Cogan, W. H. F. 
complaint was that there were a class of | Annesley, Earl of Colvile, C. R. 
Members who did not get a fair portion of | Antrobus, E. Cowan, C, 
what was going, while there was another | —s" Capt. da 
Bi: | Ball, E. ssley, F. 
class of Gentlemen who got more than | Baldock, E. H. Dashwood, Sir G. H. 
their share. As he had already observed, | Barnes, T. Dering, Sir E. 
he believed that all the valuable appoint- | Bass, M. T. Dillwyn, L. L. 
ments in the civil service were practically | erg W. E. esa Sir J. T. B. 
- : . | Bell, J. uke, Sir J. 
a “4 anata oe it ad - Bland, L. H. Sues, G. 
eading Government officials, such as heads | Brady, J. Dunlop, A. M. 
of departments, Cabinet Ministers, aud Brocklehurst, J. Ebrington, Visct. 
Mr. V. Scully 


“IT should not wish you to suppose that I have 
asked the Government for appointments in the 
public service as favours to me or my constituents. 
T have simply demanded them as rights belonging 
to deserving Irishmen, but imposing no obliga- 
tions of any sort.” 
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Esmonde, J. Northcote, SirS. HI. | its wants. That conduct had been con- 
Ewart, W. Oakes, J. H. P. | demned by the Committee so appointed, 
Bowt, J.C. O'Brien, P. and he wanted to ask the House whe- 
Fagan, W. O'Connell, D. 5 

Warnham, E. B. O'Flaherty, A. ther they agreed with the Report of the 
Fenwick, II. Oliveira, B. Committee. A more important question 
Ferguson, J. Otway, A. J. could not be put to them, and, consider- 
Fergusson, Sir J. Parker, R. T. | ing the cireumstaneces under which he put 


, f oe sir G B. ° ‘ 
+ aren lo C.s. a it, he thought he should best discharge 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. Phillimore, R. J. his duty by moving for a call of the 


Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. _ Pigott, F. House. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. _‘ Pilkington, J. Mr. HADFIELD seconded the Mo- 
Gordon, hon. A. Pollard-Urquhart, W. | den 
Graham, Lord M. W. Repton, G. W. J. eee! ? ‘ . d 
Greenall, G. Ricardo, 0. | Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Greene, J. Rich, I. **That this House be called over on Tues- 
Grenfell, C. W. Roebuck, J. A. | day next.” 
Greville, Col. F. Root, 3. ©. a. Lord WILLIAM POWLETT did not 
Gwyn, H. Russell, F. W. a on ahi ae oy dhe Slain 
Hadfield, G. Sadleir, James rise 10 ONjee _ persons 7 oo : 
Hankey, ‘I’. Sadleir, John ‘though he believed it would be perfectly 
Ilastie, Alexander Scholefield, W. | inefficient for its purpose. If carried, an 
— a ‘hour and a half or two hours would be 
eard, J. I. Scully, F. mea ; alias 
aaa. teed a. ancnen | wasted on Tuesday evening ; and, though 
Heywood, J. Shafto, R. D. ; hon. Members would be obliged to attend 
Hindley, C. Smollett, A. ito answer to their names, the hon. and 
Hutchins, E. J. Stanley, Lord learned Gentleman would be unable to 
— “ oe es {ae their presence at the division. If 
eating, . “ullivan, MM. ¥ 
Reset, €. Sutton, J. H. M. hy Member was not present, he would only 
Kershaw, J. Talbot, C. R. M. | be ordered to attend in his place on some 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. Thompson, G. ‘future day. Le hoped the Motion would 
Knox, Col. Thornhill, w. 2 \ be withdrawn. 
Langton, H. G. Tite, W. Lorp SEYMOUR concurred in the 
Laslett, W. lollemache, J. P , evi 
Lindsay, W. S. Vivian, H. H. | observations of the noble Lord, believing 
Lowe, R. Walcott, Adm. | that the Motion, while it would not effect 
Lushington, C. M. Wells, W. ! the object for which it was intended, would 
MacGregor, Jas. Whatman J. | put many hon. Members to great inconve- 
M'Mahon, P. Wilkinson, W. A. meberng. Ove path. 
ee nience. There was, undoubtedly, a large 
Maguire, J.F. , Williams, W. : ’ 5 
Mangles, R. D. Wiee, A. | number of Members in town at present ; 
Meagher, 'T. Yorke, hon. E. T. | but a few were absent, some attending 
Miall, E. TELLERS. to the duties of the militia, others upon 
Michell, W. Soeny, V. matters of more or less importance and 
Murrough, J. P. Goderich, V. | ° ° . 
j urgency, and it must be inconvenient to 
CALL OF THE HOUSE. |those Gentlemen to be brought back to 
Mr. ROEBUCK rose, pursuant to no-| London at this time. He also thought 
tice, to move, ‘** That this House be called | that the notice was most unusually short. 
over upon Tuesday, the 17th instant."’; To have a call of the House a very few 
He would consult the convenience of the | days after the Motion was made, appeared 
House by being as brief as possible. He/|to be unfair to those hon. Members who 
thought his Motion would commend itself | were absent from town. It had been the 
to every Member who considered the | custom to give ten or eleven days’ notice. 
question he proposed to bring before the | But what would happen when the call took 
House on Tuesday next to be an im-| place? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
portant one. It was a question which | wished to have a large division ; but he 
concerned the present Administration, the | would not accomplish that object by this 
conduct of a large body of political men, | Motion, because, hon. Members having 
and the interests of the army. It was| stayed in the House for an hour or two, 
for the interest of the army that its af-| and answered to their names, would go 
fairs should be properly watched over. A| away as soon as the call was over, and, 
Committee of that House had been ap-| very probably, would not be present at the 
pointed to inquire into the conduct of | division. Moreover, by occupying a con- 
those whose duty it was to minister to} siderable portion of time, the call would 
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probably lead to the adjournment of the 
debate ; and, seeing that two notices of 
Motion had been given, both of which 
were, in fact, notices of want of confidence 
in the Government, and that one of them 
was to be taken up on Friday next, when, 
judging from former precedents, the dis- 
cussion would be adjourned—thus render- 
ing it doubtful whether or not the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
be taken on the day proposed—it seemed 
to him that the effect of the latter was 
very much impaired by the great import- 
ance of the Motion of which notice had 
been given that evening ; and that it was 
therefore unnecessary to proceed with the 
proposition now before the House. He 
had observed, that a call of the House 
was always given up when the evening 
arrived ; generally, indeed, it was a mere 
delusion ; and he would suggest to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether, con- 
sidering the large number of Members 
now in town, and the great inconvenience 
he would eause to those who were com- 
pelled to be absent, it would not be better 
to depart from his intention to have a call 
of the House. 

Mr. HADFIELD supported the Mo- 
tion. It was not right that half the Mem- 
bers should be absent on such an occasion ; 
he therefore considered, that at the present 
juncture the Motion was a proper one ; its 
object was to bring the representatives of 
the people together for the purpose of 
giving an opinion upon a most important 
question, and he hoped his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend would take the sense of the 
House upon his present Motion. 

Mr. WORTLEY hoped that the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield would 
not press his Motion to a division. His 
proposition, if carried, would put a num- 
ber of hon. Members to great inconve- 
nience. The appearance of the House 
showed that there were plenty of Members 
in town, and if, as he conceived, the Mo- 
tion to be brought forward on Tuesday 
next was an important one, there would 
sure to be a good attendance. Looking 
to the present circumstances and to the 
history of Motions of this sort, which had 
turned out to be utterly futile, he saw little 
use in pressing this Motion to a division. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that he was very 
sorry to give the House any trouble, but 
he thought he should be able to show them 
good reasons for the course he proposed. 
The noble Lord the Member for Totness 


Lord Seymour 
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(Lord Seymour) had said, that the time 
was too short, but he (Mr. Roebuck} 
found in May’s Law and Practice of 
Parliament, under this head, that— 
“When the House of Commons is ordered to be 
called over, it is usual to name a day which will 
enable the Members to attend from all parts of 
the country. The interval between the order and 
the call has varied from one day to six weeks,’’ 


Now, if that was the rule at a time when 
the means of communication were not so 
rapid as at present, when there were no 
railroads and no electric telegraph, he 
thought that, considering the distance had 
been lessened by railroad, and that time 
might be lessened also, seven days was 
quite enough between the order and the 
eall. The authority he had cited pro- 


ceeded — 


“Tf it be really intended to enforce the call, not 
less than a week or ten days should intervene 
between the order and the day named for the 
eall.”’ 


He, therefore, thought that he had fol- 
lowed very accurately the rule laid down. 
He would state candidly the reason why he 
made this Motion. It had been mentioned 
to him more than once, that attempts had 
been made—he would not say by whom, 
but the House would very readily under- 
stand by whom—to persuade Members to 
leave town. On that ground, appealing to 
ancient precedent, and taking his stand on 
the ancient practice of the House, he had 
proceeded to give notice of the present 
Motion. It was the only defence he had 
against the artifices of those who wished to 
deprive him of the means of testing the 
opinion of the House upon his Motion 
which stood for Tuesday; and, when hon. 
Members told him that he was harassing 
other hon. Members, and that at the same 
time it would be of no avail, he did not 
think they were stating that which was 
quite correct. If Members were brought 
into the House, the importance of the 
question would keep them there; but, if 
they were subjected to the influences to 
which he had alluded, the question would 
be robbed of its due support, and the 
country would also be robbed of the ex- 
pression of opinion of hon. Members upon 
it. It was on those grounds, and not be- 
cause he wished to annoy any hon. Mem- 
ber, that he made his Motion. He desired 
that this great question—for a great one 
it was—should have that consideration 
which it demanded, and that the House 
should carefully decide on the fate of a 
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great army, and upon the conduct of that | nevertheless, had had considerable diffi- 
Administration whose duty it was to watch | culty in coming to that conclusion, as they 
over that army. He therefore confidently | felt that by hearing counsel on the one 
appealed to the patriotism of the House, as | side and not on the other, they would not 
the representatives of the people, to grant | be in a position in which the inquiry might 
him the eall which he asked, and then to| best be conducted. At the same time, the 
take a constitutional mode of securing the | application of Baron de Rothschild appeared 
attendance of hon. Members on the ocea- | so reasonable that the Committee consulted 
sion in question. Mr. Speaker as to the course of proceed- 

Question pat :— ing they ought to adopt, and he was good 

The House divided :—Ayes 108 ; Noes enough to furnish them with a precedent 
133: Majority 25. iin the case of the late Mr. O'Connell. 
House adjourned at a Quarter after One Mr. O’Connell had been returned, but was 
| unable to take his seat because he could 
not take the Oath of Supremacy, and he 
applied to be heard by counsel. He was 
heard by counsel ; but it was at the bar of 
'the House. The difference in the two 
| cases was, that Mr. 0’Connell applied to 


o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 11, 1855. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone be heard at the bar, and Baron de Roths- 


‘child before the Committee. There was 
/no doubt whatever, he believed, that the 
House might adopt either course, or dele- 
gate its authority to the Committee. As 


through the Business on the Paper, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 11, 1855. 
Mixvtes.] Postic Brits.—1° Inverness Bridge ; 


Navigation Works (Ireland) ; Grand Juries 
(ireland) (No. 2). 


LONDON WRIT—BARON DE ROTHS- 
CHILD. 

MR. WALPOLE said, he rose to move | 

that Baron Lionel de Rothschild should | 

be at liberty to appear by counsel on Mon- | 


Chairman of the Committee, he did not 
wish to express any opinion. He simply 
made the Motion ; it being, however, the 
opinion of the majority of the Committee 
that the request of Baron de Rothschild 
should be complied with. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild be 


| at liberty to appear before the Select Committee 


on the London Writ, by his Counsel and agents.” 
Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, he 
disclaimed the slightest wish to prevent 


day next before the Select Committee, now | Baron de Rothschild being heard by coun- 
sitting up stairs, on the London Writ. | sel upon a matter so nearly concerning his 
The reasons which induced him to make | rights and interests; but he entertained 


the proposition were these. When the 
Committee came to consider the question, 
they found they had some evidence as to 
circumstances, and some as to facts, re- 
specting the supposed contract or loan 
which Baron de Rothschild had entered 
into with the Government, and they would, 
of course, have to deliberate upon a ques- 
tion of law. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee he had received a letter from Baron 
de Rothschild requesting that he might be 
heard by counsel. That application had 
been very much discussed, and the Com- 
mittee were of opinion, that inasmuch as 
Baron de Rothschild’s seat might be af- 
fected by the Report they would have to 
submit to the House, it would be more sa- 
tisfactory that he should be heard in the 
manner in which he thought his interests 
might best be promoted. The Committee, 


very considerable doubts as to whether the 
course proposed by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Midhurst was the correct 
one ; and whether, if Baron de Rothschild 
was to be heard by counsel, he ought not 
to be heard at the bar of the House ac- 
cording to precedent. Just let the House 
consider what were the functions of the 
Committee to whom the question was dele- 
gated. The House might remember that 
he (Sir F. Thesiger), from the first, op- 
posed sending the matter to a Committee. 
The House had sent the matter to a Com- 
mittee, but he did not understand that it 
had delegated its authority to the Commit- 
tee in the sense that the Committee was 
finally to decide the question, because he 
apprehended the Report of the Committee 
must come back to the House for its de- 
cision upon- it. His right hon. Friend 
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applied for Baron de$Rothschild to be _ 
by counsel before the Committee. 

course the Committee would be caer 
ably influenced by the arguments of coun- | 
sel, and it would report its opinion with | 
regard to the question ; but, at the same | 
time, the House had not delegated its au- 
thority to the Committee, nor would the | 
House be bound by the Report of the’ 
Committee. Well, then, if the House | 
took upon itself to decide that Baron de 
Rothschiid should be heard by counsel be- 
fore the Committee, Baron de Rothschild 
might tairly complain that his case had not 
been fairly heard by the House, but by the 
Committee. The House would not have 
heard the arguments, and would have no 
opportunity of deciding on such arguments. 
He therefore thought, as the rights and 
interests of Baron de Rothschild were ma- 
terially involved in the matter, that he 
ought to have every opportunity of being 
heard fully upon a question which so ma- 
terially concerned him. If he was heard 
by counsel before the Committee, he might 
claim to be again heard at the bar of the 
House. The most practical course, there- 


London Writ— 


fore, in his opinion, would be for Baron 
de Rothschild to present a petition to be 
heard by counsel at the bar. 


He, there- 
fore, begged leave to move, as an Amend- 
ment, that Baron Lionel de Rothschild be 
at liberty to be heard by counsel at the bar 
of the House. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘** before the Select Committee on 
the London Writ,’’ and insert the words 
‘‘at the Bar of this House,’”’ instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ** That the words | 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
think that the hon. and learned Member 
(Sir F, Thesiger) had correctly stated the | 
object for which the reference of the ques- | 
tion had been made to a Committee ; which | 
was not as to Baron de Rothschild having | 
forfeited his seat by entering into a con- 
tract with the Government, for many Mem- 
bers had entered into such contracts, and 
their right to retain their seats had never 
been questioned. It was clear that a! 
question of law, as well as of facts, had | 
been referred to the Committee. 

Mr. ROBERT PIILLIMORE said, he 
should support the Amendment. There 
were many hon. Members who, not having 
leisure or inclination to weigh the force of 


Sir F. Thesiger 
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the legal arguments for themselves, would 
| defer entirely to the verdict of the Com- 
mittee ; and it would therefore be far better 
that those legal arguments should be offered 
in the House, where there wonld be hon. 
and learned Members to answer then, if 
| they thought it necessary to do so. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought the proposal that Baron de Roths- 
| child should be heard by counsel before the 
Committee just, on two grounds ; first, it 


| was just to Baron de Rothschild ; and, in 


the next place, it would tend much to the 
elucidation of the legal difficulty. He 
trusted the House would aecede to the in- 
quiry, because if it should turn out that 
the Committee came to the conclusion that 
the Baron de Rothschild had forfeited his 
seat, he might fairly complain that he had 
not had an opportunity of stating such 
views to the Committee as would have in- 
duced them to alter their report. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he was of opin- 
ion that the best course for the Committee 
to be directed to pursue was, to report upon 
the facts, and Iet the House itself once, 
and for all, have the question argued by 
counsel at the bar. If there were no tech- 
nical difficulty to that course, he would 
throw it out for adoption. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, if the House 
should determine to hear Baron de Roths- 
child through his counsel at the bar, it 


‘would be much better to take the whole 


matter into its own hands, to discharge 
the order for the Committee, to proceed 
at once to hear counsel at the bar, and 
then decide on the question. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he thought it just, 
that as the seat of Baron de Rothschild 
had been impeached, he should be heard 
The course suggested of 
hearing counsel at the bar would be beset 
with difficulties, and he could see no valid 
reason for resisting the inguiry asked for 
by the right hon. Member for Midhurst. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, his 
only object was to ascertain the wish of 
the House as to the precise course to be 
pursued, and if the House thought it pre- 
ferable that Baron de Rothschild should be 
heard by counsel before the Committee, he 
would withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That Baron Lionel Nathan de 
Rothschild be at liberty to appear before 
the Select Committee on the London Writ, 
by his Counsel and agents. 
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CHURCH-RATES ABOLITION (No. 2) 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. FOLLETT said, it was his inten- 
tion to move, as an Amendment, that the | 
Jlouse resolve itself into Committee on the | 
Bill that day three months. If he thought 
that this Bill was caleulated to relieve in- | 
dividual consciences from anything like | 
religious intolerance or oppression—if he | 
thought it was calculated, really to add | 
anything in any way to the religious liberty | 
of the people, he would most willingly, and | 
anxiously support it. But he did not think | 
so, and it was because he believed the 
measure before the House was a political, 
rather than a religious question, that he 
ventured to intrude upon the House. He 
looked upon the measure as the first and 
main step towards the destruction of the 
Established Chureh, and as one of many 
measures which, from time to time, had 
been brought forward to alter the institu- 
tions of the country in a manner which, he 
was thoroughly convinced, would be pre- 
judicial to the political, as well as the re-'| 
ligious liberties of the people. He con- 





sidered that it was his duty to move the - 


Amendment of which he had given no- 
tice, in consequence of the extraordinary 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
had thought fit to pursue. The principle 
of the Bill was the total abolition of 
chureh-rates, and the substitution of no-| 
thing in their stead; and upon every occa- 
sion during the last twenty-years, when | 
that question had been raised, every Go- 
vernment, until the present, had opposed 
it. Every Gentleman holding a prominent 
pysition in the Government had opposed it | 
on furmer occasions, and he was, therefore, 
astonished when he found that every Mem- 
ber of the Government, present at the divi- | 
sion, with the exception of three, voted for 
the introduction of the present Bill. He 
had been told that the course he was taking, 
in opposing the further progress of the 
Bill at this stage, was rather unusual. The 
extraordinary course which the Govern- 
ment had taken, with reference to the ques- 
tion, was his reason and his excuse. Re- 
lying on the opposition of the Government 
to the measure, the subject had been fully 
discussed in its former stages, and he was 
therefore desirous that the question should 
be brought under the deliberate considera- 
tion of the House. There was no mistake 
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about the principle involved in the mea- 
sure, namely, the destruction of the Es- 
tablished Church as a State Establishment, 
and the substitution of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. Upon a measure identical in prin- 
ciple, with the present Bill, the noble 
Lord, whom he was sorry not to see in 
his place (Lord J. Rassell), stated clearly 
and distinctly his view of its object, and 
its inevitable result. In replying to the 
speeches of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright) and the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Pellatt), the noble 
Lord last year made use of the following, 
among other expressions— 

“« We have heard to-day, as we have heard upon 
former occasions, that this is a question of prin- 
ciple, that it is a question between an estzblish- 
ment and the voluntary principle, and that this is 
only one part of the proposal of those who wish 
us to exchange establishment for the voluntary 
principle.” 

Again, he said— 

“They cannot expect me to consider it as an 
inducement to yote for this Bill, that it will lead 
me, step by step, to that total destruction of the 
Established Church which I deprecate.” 


Again, he said— 


“We have a National Church, we have an 
hereditary aristocracy, we have an hereditary 
Monarchy, and all these things stand together. 
My opinion is, too, that they would decay and fall 
together, * * * I must, therefore, oppose 
this Bill, as, in my opinion, tending to subvert 
one of the great institutions of the State.”—[3 
Hansard, exxxiv. 469, and 475. ] 


The noble Lord stated, moreover, that it 
was the duty of the Government to bring 
forward a measure to amend the law and 
to get rid of the difficulties which now 
surrounded the question, and in the face 
of the House and of the country he pledged 
himself not to allow another year to pass 
without introducing a measure which, he 
trusted, would satisfy all parties. When 
such were the sentiments of the noble 
Lord—not expressed for the first time, 
but repeated again and again whenever 
the question had been before Parliament 


-—he (Mr. Follett) felt justified in taking 


means to bring the subject once more un- 
der the deliberate consideration of the 
House. Ie was anxious to ascertain whe- 
ther those opinions were still the opinions 
of the noble Lord, and, if so, how he con- 
tinued to be a Member of the Cabinet which 
had encouraged a measure which only last 
It was with 
astonishment he heard the speech of the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. Cowper), 
who was put forward as the mouthpiece of 
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the Government on the second reading of 
the Bill, and who so far as he could under- | 
stand his arguments, approved of the prin- 

ciple of total abolition, and quarrelled only 

with the machinery introduced into the 

Bill by which the pew-rents intended to 

be levied by the Bill were to be distributed. 

And that astonishment was not dimin- 

ished when he found the noble Lord at 

the head of the Government treating the 

question, not as one of importance and 

of principle, but as simply a question of 
the best mode of providing funds for the 

repair of parish churches, which he seemed 

to consider as national property, and stat- | 
ing also that it was not the duty of the 

Government to bring forward any measure 

to amend the law, but rather to leave the 

solution of the difficulty to the various pro- 

jects of independent Members. The two 

noble Lords, were, therefore, at total vari- | 
ance on this subject, which one of them had 

declared to be so important, and yet, they 

were still Members of the same Cabinet. 

The question, as stated by the noble Lord 

the Member for the City of London, was | 
neither more nor less than this — whe- 

ther they were prepared to abolish the | 
Established Church in this country, and to 

substitute the voluntary principle in its | 
stead ; and no reasonable man could doubt | 
that that was the real question to be con- 

sidered. When Lord Althorp introduced | 
his measure on this subject in 1834, he fell | 
into the error of supposing the objection to 
church-rates was founded upon the hard- 
ship to individual consciences ; but the Dis- 
senters totally repudiated this view of it: 
they said they did not want to be relieved | 
from personal and individual difficulties— | 
what they wanted was separation of the | 
Church from the State—what they wanted | 
was the destruction of the National Church, 
and nothing less than that would satisfy 
them. He must do the Dissenters the 
justice to say, that they had never conceal- 
ed their object, they had always openly 
and manfully advocated those views, with- 
out disguise, and had never concealed that 
their object was to destroy the National 
Chureh as a State Establishment. In 
1834, when these questions first began to 
be discussed in that House, Mr. Whittle 
Harvey—one of the most eloquent advo- 
cates of the cause? Said— 


“ With regard to the separation of Church and 
State, if the Dissenters cannot effect it by the 
legitimate means of free and open discussion, they 
must effect it by influences appealing more power- 
fully to the interests of mankind. ‘The Church 
will fall when it ceases to have revenues.” 


Mr. Follett 


} 
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Could any one doubt, therefore, what the 
object of the Dissenters was in pressing 
forward such a measure ? If the intention 
or object were merely to relieve Dissenters 
from a state of things affecting their indi- 
vidual consciences, the Resolution proposed 
by Sir William Page Wood would have 
most completely effected that object. And 
so entirely did his hon. and learned Friend 
succeed in persuading the [louse that 
such would have been the result, that 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden), voted for it, and against 
another Resolution for the total abolition 
of chureh-rates. But the late Mr. Hume, 
who was always consistent on this subject, 
voted against Sir William Page Wood’s 
Resolution, because he said it did not 
meet the question, which was, whether 
there should be an Established Church 
in this country or not. And last year, 
when a similar measure was under consi- 
deration, the hon. Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Pellatt) put the matter beyond dis- 
pute, for he said— 

“ This was no longer a Dissenting question, it 
was a question of civil politics. ** * It was not 
the function of the State to teach religion, and he 
believed it was only by means of the voluntary 
principle that religion could be effectually dif- 
fused.”—[3 Hansard, exxxiv. 427.] 


Upon the same occasion, the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright) said— 


“Tfe had never felt the slightest hostility to 
the Church as a religious body; but he opposed 
it as a religious institution, and he doubted very 
! much whether it was of any essential benefit to 
the eountry.”—73 Hansard, exxxiv. 461.] 


And that hon. Member proceeded to tell 
the House how much better all those 
things were done in America upon the 
voluntary system. Nevertheless, in the 
face of all those proofs; notwithstanding 
the repeated assertions of those represent- 
ing the dissenting interest of the object 
and intention, and necessary result of the 
measure, the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Clay), 
who year after year brought the question 
forward, told them, that the measure, so 
far from being prejudicial, would be advan- 
tageous to the Established Church. If the 
hon. Baronet meant to say it would not 
materially injure the Established Church 
as a religious body, he should be disposed 
to agree with him, because he believed 
that, as a religious body, the Church of 
England would always continue to exist in 
that and in every country where pure reli- 
gion was esteemed. But if he meant that 
it would not affect the Established Chureh 
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as a State Establishment, he entirely dif- 
fered from him. The theory of the Estab- 
lished Chureh, as he understood it, was, 
that the State, selecting one religious 
body, endowed that body out of the pro- 
perty of the country with funds for its 
maintenance, for the preservation of its 
Churches, the maintenance of its Ministers, 
and the performance of its religious rites. 
The Church of England was endowed with 
church-rates and tithes. For those pur- 
poses, if church-rates and tithes were 
taken away, what remained of an Estab- 
lished Church? The hon. Baronet said, 
there was a great difference between church- 
rates and tithes, that one was a tax and 
the other a property. But, he must con- 
fess, that he did not see the distinction 
in principle between them. He granted 
that tithes were so valuable, that it was 
very improbable they would be abolished, 
as was proposed, with the smaller amount 
of church-rates; but if once they allowed 
the principle, that the Established Church 
was not to be kept up by compulsory 
charges out of the property of the coun- 
try, it was impossible, in his opinion, to 
escape from this conclusion, as a logical 
consequence, that the principle of an Es- 
tablished Church was destroyed. Tithes, 
no doubt, were certain in amount, because 
the object was to provide something cer- 
tain for the maintenance of the clergy. 
Chureh-rates were uncertain in amount, 
because the requirements to which they 
were applied were uncertain. But, when 
once the amount was fixed, church-rates 
were as much a charge on property as 
tithes, and originally every remedy to se- 
cure and recover the one was open to se- 
eure and recover the other. This view of 
the case was not confined to him, the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck) had stated the same principle. 
He had said— 

“ There are many members of the Established 
Church who concede the principle that Dissenters 
should not be liable to these compulsory payments 
for the support of the Church ; yet if that princi- 
ple be acted upon and these compulsory payments 
are abolished, I should like to know what becomes 
of the Established Church. According to my no- 
tion of an Established Church, if it mean any- 
thing, it means a church supported by compulsory 
payments from all classes of the people.” 


And did the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Clay) 
think it would be beneficial to the Church 
thus to abandon the principle of an Estab- 
lished Church, or that it would not be 
prejudicial to her to have to contend for 
the future, not for an intelligible and well 
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defined principle, but merely for how much, 
or how little of the property with whieh 
she was originally endowed, she should be 
permitted to retain for her maintenance. 
The question of whether the Established 
Church should be preserved, or whether 
the voluntary principle should be intro- 
duced into this country, was one of the 
very greatest importance. He was not 
there to question the right of those who 
dissented from the Established Church, 
or who considered a State Establishment 
an evil, by every legal and constitutional 
means, to get rid of the Church Establish- 
ment. The Church Establishment was an 
institution of the country, supported like 
any other institution by a majority of the 
people; a majority of the people might 
alter that, as they might alter every in- 
stitution which now existed in the country. 
But whilst he was willing to grant to those 
opposed to him the most free use of their 
conscientious objections, he claimed the same 
right to express the conscientious opinion 
at which, after mature and anxious consi- 
deration, he had arrived, namely, that any 
measure which materially affected or in- 
jured the Established Church would be a 
measure of unmitigated evil, and of most 
prejudicial consequences to the best inte- 
rests of the country. It had been said, 
that the Church had not done its duty— 
that it had not provided accommodation 
for the increased population of large towns 
—that it had, therefore, become useless, 
and had outlived its object—and that it 
ought to be abolished. Now let it be con- 
sidered what was the duty of the Church 
in that respect. He challenged any Gen- 
tleman to point out by what law, out of 
what property, out of what funds, it was 
the duty of the Established Church to 
provide increased church accommodation. 
He said there was no law which com- 
pelled, or even permitted the Church to 
do so, and that there was no property 
which could be applied to the purpose, 
for every one knew church-rates were 
simply for repairs, and that for building 
new churches such rates would be illegal 
and informal. The Census returns fur- 
nish some figures, not immaterial to be 
considered on this subject. By these re- 
turns, in which the country was divided into 
town and country parishes, it appeared that 
country parishes contained something less 
than 9,000 000, and town parishes some- 
thing more than 9,000,000 of people. 
The population in country parishes had 
not increased in the same extraordinary 
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way as the population in large towns. In 
the country parishes, where the piety of 
our forefathers had erected churches far 
beyond the wants of the people of their 
age, there were 10,620 churches, with 
sittings for 3,300,000 people and upwards 
In the town parishes there were only 3,457 
churches, affording accommodation for 
1,995,000 people; so that, in country 
parishes, where the law applied equally 
as in town parishes, they found almost 
enough accommodation provided by the 
Church as it existed, but in town parishes 
a great deficiency, owing to there being 
no property or funds except the voluntary 
contributions of the people, out of which 
the Established Church could provide in- 
creased accommodation for the increased 
population. It was calculated, that the 
accommodation which ought to be afforded 
for the Religious instruction of the people 
of this country was sittings, at the rate of 
58 per cent of the population. Now, the 
census returns showed that the accommo- 
dation afforded by the Established Church, 
in conjunction with every other denomina- 
tion of Christians, in several of the large 
towns of the kingdom, instead of being 58 
per cent fell far short of that amount—for 
instance, it was, in Birmingham, only 28 


per cent; in Finsbury, 29 per cent ; in Ha- 
lifax, 30 per cent; in Liverpool, 31 per 


cent: in Manchester, 31 per cent; in 
the Tower Hamlets, 25 per cent.; and 
in Southwark, 29 per cent. He had shown 
that there were no funds belonging to the 
Church to supply the increased accommo- 
dation required, and that it was not a ques- 
tion of church-rates, but one entirely of 
voluntary contribution amongst the people. 
Here was the voluntary principle, and how 
had it answered? In these large towns 
there were persons of enormous wealth 
who had amassed that wealth by means of 
the labour of the poorer inhabitants. It 
would be uncharitable to suppose that 
those wealthy persons had been so unge- 
nerous and so unjust as to leave the po- 
pulation, by whose labours they had been 
enabled to acquire their wealth, without 
the means of religious instruction. In 
those large towns, there was, also, great 
religious competition amongst the differ- 


ent religious bodies, and he believed that in | 


those towns the voluntary system had been 
carried into effect under the most favour- 
able auspices. In those towns the inhabit- 
anis had also had the benefit—if benefit 
it were—of having got rid of church-rates, 
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perfection. And yet, after all, what had 
been the result? He had just shown by 
figures. He would appeal, therefore, to 
the House, whether it would be wise to 
alter a law which had existed for 1,000 
years, and substitute for it this voluntary 
system ? He would ask, whether the facts 
he had adduced were not pregnant with 
warning, and whether they were not 
enough to make them pause and think 
seriously before they sanctioned the pro- 
posed alteration. The House of Commons 
was now asked to get rid of a fund which 
had hitherto relieved the voluntary contri- 
butions of the country to a vast extent, 
and it was proposed to throw upon the 
voluntary principle the additional supply of 
a sum of between 400,000. and 500,0001. 
a year. That voluntary fund being avow- 
edly insufficient for its purposes now, it 
was quite evident that, should the measure 
pass, it would be much more insufficient. 
He was not, therefore, disposed to vote for 
a measure which would have such an un- 
satisfactory result. They bad, however, 
been referred from time to time to foreign 
countries, and had been advised to take 
their policy as an example to be followed. 
The impropriety of a National Church es- 
tablishment, and the excellent working of 
the voluntary system, were fully demon- 
strated, it was said, by the experience of 
those foreign countries. Now, he was 
willing to accept this challenge, and, on 
looking at the state of things in other 
countries, he felt warranted in declaring 
that there was no country upon which the 
sun shone, the peuple of which enjoyed 
anything like the civil and religious liberty 
which was enjoyed by the people of Eng- 
land. He would ask, then, what there was 
to induce them to abandon the institutions 
under which they lived, and to adopt those 
of foreign countries, where no such privi- 
leges or enjoyments existed? He would 
not diseuss how much of the liberties they 
enjoyed in this country they owed to one 
institution or to another, but his firm con- 
viction was that there was not one insti- 
tution which had done more than the 
Established Church to create, foster, and 
maintain those habits of free discussion, 
that feeling of self-reliance, and that in- 
dependence of thought which had _pro- 
duced and preserved to the country its 
civil and religious liberties. They had 
been referred to America, where, it was 
said, the people enjoyed greater advantages 
under the voluntery system, than the peo- 


so that they had the voluntary system in | ple of England did under a national esta- 
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blishment. Tle did not deny that there| about 150 parishes which had raised the 
were in America many good, pious, and | question. So that Parliament was called 
Christian-like men, but the question the | upon, for the sake of settling the disputes 
House was discussing was one which did | in 150 parishes, to abolish a law in total 
not refer to individual character as much | disregard of the feelings of the people in 
as it did to national character. The right| nearly 10,000 parishes where it worked 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford. | fairly and excellently ? So much had the 
shire (Mr. Henley), on a former occasion, | subject been considered with reference to 
told them what was the moral and reli- | large towns only, that the right hon. Mem- 
gious character of the people of England, | ber for Northampton (Mr. V. Smith) when 
as compared with that of other countries, | discussing it on a former occasion, ob- 
and showed what he (Mr. Follett) believed | served, that he voted for the abolition of 
to be the fact, that the moral and religious | church-rates because he considered them 
character of the people of England ranked | not to be properly appropriated. They 
higher than that of the people of any/| were intended, he said, to afford church 
other country. No doubt there were many | accommodation to the poor, but that he 
pivuus people in America. But, did not| had never seen that to be the result, and 
Gentlemen know, that even in New York, | he asked those who attended the church 
the metropolis of the civilisation of that! in large cities whether they had ever seen 
country, there were churches and buildings | the poor attending the churches, adding, 
erected for Divine worship, into which no | that he certainly never had done so. He 
human creature with one drop of black | (Mr. Follett) certainly could not agree in 
blood in his veins dared to enter. Was, | that statement of the right hon, Gentleman. 
then, a system, which admitted of such a} Ile, however, mentioned the cireumstance 
state of feeling, to be compared with the} with a view to show that the right hon. 
religious institutions which the people of | Gentleman totally misunderstood the object 
this country enjoyed? The noble Lord | of the law which he voted to abolish. The 
the Member for the City of London (Lord | right hon. Gentleman said, that chureh- 
J. Russell) had rightly said, that the} rates were intended to afford increased 
Church Establishment in this country did | church accommodation in large cities. He 
not stand alone, and that it would not fall} (Mr. Follett), on the contrary, maintained 
alone. Le felt with the noble Lord that | that the law imposed no such obligation. 
the Church of England was bound up with | The right hon. Gentleman expressed a 
all the other institutions of the country, | wish to see more poor people go to church, 
and that when once they abolished and de-| and yet he supported a Bill which had for 
stroyed the one, they would at the same | one of its objects the introduction of a sys- 
time destroy the others. And before the} tem of pews, thereby depriving the poor 
country came to the determination that} man of the very accommodation the right 
they would abolish the Established Church, | hon. Gentleman said he was desirous of 
there were many things that would require | giving him. Of the 11,000 parishes, a 
to be considered, and not among the last} very large proportion of them were in the 
or the least would be those statutes which | rural and agricultural districts. How would 
regulated the right and title to the throne | the proposed alteration of the law operate 
of these realms. The question had in| in those rural parishes? Take the case of 
his opinion been argued upon too narrow} a peasant, a poor inhabitant of a coun- 
grounds. It had been argued as if it| try district, who had inherited for 1,0v0 
affected only large towns, and as if the} years (learned antiquaries had traced the 
rural districts of the country might be | existence of the right even before the Nor- 
overlooked. There were something like | man Conquest), the right to have his parish 
11,000 parishes in the kingdom, and! church repaired, the rites of the Church 
in how many, he would ask, had it be-| administered to him, and his priest main- 
come necessary to consider the necessity | tained, out of charges upon the land in his 
of abolishing church-rates? Last year! parish. Suppose a person wished to buy 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member | the land, he would calculate its value, and 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- | then deduct from it the charge for the main- 
stone) caleulated that there were 500} tenance of the minister and the repair of 
parishes in which the question of church-| the church, and the residue he would pay 
rates had been raised; but the House lad | as purchase-money to the former proprictor 
been told by the hon. Baronet who intro-| of the estate. But, should the proposed 
duced this measure that there were only | law pass, that charge on the land would 
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cease, and the peasant would be deprived 
of his right. But, it was replied, that he 
would have a claim 
subscribe for the support of the parish 
church. 


into mere alms, depending on the will of 
the rich man? Suppose, however, the 
peasant went to that rich man to solicit his 
subscription, might not the rich man say, 
**Lam a Dissenter, and I cannot conscien- 
tiously give you anything to support a 
Church to which I do not belong.” 
would the rich man keep the money in his 
pocket, and the poor man would be de- 
prived of his right. There were hundreds 
of thousands of instances of that nature 
which would be called into existence if the 
Bill now before the House should be passed 
into a law. How, then, could it be just to 
abolish those rates without providing some 
substitute for them. Again, the measure 
was stated to be one of expediency—but, 
let them consider the question of expedi- 


ency. Year after year the House voted | 


large sums of money for the purpose of 


building museums and receptacles for arti- | 
cles of science and art, and for the pur- | 


chase of pictures in large towns. All 
those things were paid for out of the taxes, 
and the poor man’s pittance was wrung 
from the dweller in the country districts 
to provide funds for those purposes, the 
advantages of which he never enjoyed. 


And why was all that expenditure made ? | 


It was replied, that that appropriation of 
the public money was just, because it 
tended to soften the manners and improve 
the minds of the population of the country, 


that it turned their attention to intellectual | 
objects, influenced favourably their habits, | 
'was scarcely anything that he would not 


and made them better members of society. 


But was not the same principle applicable | 


to the village church and to the poor in- 
habitants of the country district? Was 


not the humble village church as likely to | 


soften the manners and improve the minds 
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‘not equally applicable in the other case to 
on the rich man to! 
‘as expediency. If, however, there was one 


Now, he would ask, would not | 
that be converting what was now a right 


Thus | 


be a State Church or not. 
therefore, whether hon. Members thought, 


|end ? 
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the millions in the country? He looked 
upon the law as founded in justice as well 


thing which would make it desirable that 
a Bill for abolishing church-rates should 
pass, it was what the supporters of the 
measure alleged would be its effect— 
namely, the putting an end to all religious 


‘strife and contention in the country, and 


the bringing about of peace to the Estab- 
lished Church, and preventing any disputes 
between the clergy and the people. Those 
who thought that the Bill would have 
that good etfect were no doubt justified in 
giving it their support; but did the hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Clay) really think that the 
Bill before the House would bring peace 
to the Church? On the contrary, he (Mr. 
Follett) believed it was calculated to do 
the very reverse. What did the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) tell 
the House last year? He said, that the 
contest they were then engaged in com- 
menced just after the Reformation by the 
Puritans, that it was continued by the 
Non-conformists, and that it was now being 
carried on by the Dissenters, and that the 
real question was whether there should 
He would ask, 


that by getting rid of the question of 
church-rates the contest would be at an 
Or whether it was not more pro- 
bable that by surrendering that outwork 
of the citadel, the enemy would get into 
the body of the fortress and destroy the 
whole place? If the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet were really calculated to bring 
about these results, no one would more 
readily support it than himself. There 


accept for the sake of obtaining religious 
peace; but, unfortunately, he did not think 


_the Bill would effect any such end. The 


hon. Baronet attempted to reconcile things 
which could not be reconciled, and to make 


of the poor within its influence as the hand- | consistent things which were in their na- 
somest temples erected in the crowded | ture inconsistent. There was not a clause 
streets of the metropolis for the reception in the Bill which was not pregnant with 
of the productions of art and science? | dissensions which would arise in every 
Were not the lessons to be received in| parish. First of all, he proposed to hand 
that village church day by day, and week | over to the churchwarden the distribution 
by week, more likely to improve the habits | of the fund which was to be contributed 
of the people, and render them better and' alone by Church of England people. 
happier men than any lesson which could| But, did not every one know that the 
be derived from the best endowed museum | churchwarden was appointed by Dissen- 
in the world? If, then, expediency was | ters as well as by members of the Church 
a good answer in the one case, as applic-|of England? Again, in the same section 
able to the millions in the towns, was it | of the Bill it was proposed that the money 


Mr. Follett 
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so contributed should be laid out in sup- 
port of the church and of the churchyards. 
Well, every one knew that the church- 
yards were used by Dissenters as well as 
by Churchmen. As the Bill stood, they 
would hand over to the vestry the allot- 
ting of the pews and the fixing of the 
rents. The vestry was composed of Dis- 
senters as well as the members of the 
Church, and yet, they were to have the 
power of appropriating the pews and fix- 
ing the rents. Nothing in his mind could 
be more objectionable. The hon. Baronet 
told them, however, that he had withdrawn 
some of the clauses of his Bill, and pro- 
posed to alter others, and there was some 
difficulty, therefore, in knowing what Bill 
they were discussing. But if anything like 
the Bill on the table of the House passed 
into a law, there would not be a parish in 
the kingdom in which religious dissen- 
sions would not be introduced. He was 
not opposed to any Amendment of the 
law which would prevent those scandals 
which had arisen in certain towns. Any- 
thing which would amend the law and 
get rid of those unseemly scenes he was 
willing to support. But he would not 


support a Bill to abolish the law alto- 
gether, and without providing some suffi- 


cient substitute for those rates. The law 
as it at present stood, was, in his opinion, 
better than that. He believed with the 


London, that the existing law relating to 
church-rates was capable of amendment, 
and that it might be amended to the satis- 
faction of all reasonable parties. He be- 
lieved that the Established Church never 
was so ready as at that moment to enter 
into fair arrangements for remedying any 
evil that existed. And he called upon 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London to redeem the pledge he made 
to the House and to the country last 
year, when he said that he would amend 
the law, and prevent the consequences 
which must necessarily happen should the 
present Bill be passed. And feeling that 
he could not support the Bill either as a 
measure of justice or of expediency, he 
begged to move that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill that day three 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That ’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘* this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,’’ instead 
thereof. 
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Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought it was to be regretted that his 
hon. and learned Friend should resist their 
going into Committee on the Dill. The 
House had confirmed the principle of the 
Bill; in other words, the House had sane- 
tioned the principle of the abolition of 
churech-rates; and, when he locked to the 
nature of the question, and to the feeling 
to which the constant agitation of the 
subject had necessarily given rise, he could 
not but think that the House ought to be 
allowed to go into Committee to see whe- 
ther it was possible to find a solution of 
that most difficult and embarrassing ques- 
tion. He did not believe that either his hon. 
and learned Friend, or the other advocates 
of church-rates, could flatter themselves 
that the question of maintaining those 
rates was anything more than one of time. 
When they saw that at least one-third— 
he might say one-half—of the population 
of the country were Dissenters, and when 
they knew that to every Dissenter the 
church-rates were an intolerable grievance, 
and the imposition of which was felt to be 
a most galling injustice, and was known 
to be a constant source of heartburning, it 
was impossible to suppose that the question 


could be allowed to sink and pass away. 
noble Lord the Member for the City of | 


The opponents of the measure would have 
it agitated year after year, and more espe- 
cially now that the House had sanctioned 
the principle of a Bill for the abolition of 
church-rates. What, then, would be the 
consequence of deferring the proposed mea- 
sure? It would tend to produce discord 
between the two great divisions of the po- 
pulation. Surely, then, it would be infi- 
nitely better to avail themselves of any 
opportunity, if possible, to settle the ques- 
tion rather than defer it. The Dissenters 
felt that, to be called upon to pay church- 
rates, was an act of unmitigated injustice ; 
and who could deny that, to compel a man 
to pay for a church to which he did not 
belong, and for the support of a worship 
in which his religious feelings did not 
allow him to participate, was not, upon 
the face of it, a most serious and danger- 
ous proceeding? And what was to pre- 
vent Parliament from relieving them from 
such an injustice? It was said, ** Oh, 
you have acquired your property subject 
to this impost; you knew that you would 
have to pay a tax, and which, although a 
personal tax, was a tax in respect of pro- 
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perty.”’ Te was afraid that that argu- 
ment would not silence the Dissenter. 
He would tell you that, at the time when 
church-rates first became a part of the 
institutions of the country, the Church 
comprehended and embraced the whole 
body of the population, and that, there- 
fore, it was perfectly reasonable that the 
whole population should contribute towards 
the maintenance of the fabric of the pa- 
rish church; but he would also tell you 
that that state of things had long ceased 
to exist, and that now one-half of the po- 
pulation no longer partook of the benefit 
of the church. Tle would likewise tell 
you that, on the other hand, a great 
change had taken place in the nature of 
the property of the country, and that, 
while the congregations of the different 
parishes had, by reason of dissent, dimi- 
nished, or, at all events, had but little 
increased, the value of the land from which 
the rates were raised had doubled itself. 
And he would furthermore tell you, that 
the exaction of these rates was unjust, 
because, while you continued to raise them 
from the whole of the property of the 
country, you did not appropriate them to 
the use of the whole population of the 
country, but only to the use of a section 
Those were the ar- 
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of that population. 
guments which the Dissenters would urge 
against the proposition for continuing those 


rates. He would not say that the argu- 
ments were conclusive, but they were quite 
strong enough to afford a plausible ground | 


to support a proposition for abating ehureh- of the people of England. 


rates. But what he particularly sought | 
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dignitaries of the Church ranked with the 
nobles of the land, and formed a part of the 
Legislature of the country. Could any- 
body, then, suppose that the superiority 
of the Church, thus constituted, and with 
such means, rested at all upon such a 
slight foundation as that of church-rates ? 
He could not bring himself to view it in 
that light. On the contrary, he thought 
he could not do an act which would more 
effectually maintain the Church in its pre- 
sent high position than by supporting a 
measure which would remove from it an 
evil under which it had long laboured, and 
by which its usefulness had been seriously 
impaired, Was it worth while, he would 
ask, for the sake of the small amount of 
church-rates, which, in the whole kingdom, 
did not exceed 300,000/., to keep up a 
constant state of discord and disunion ? 
He fully agreed that it would be a lament- 
able result if the abolition of the impost 
would cause churches to be allowed to 
decay, and, if there was any probability of 
such a result, he would hesitate to assent 
to a measure which would abolish church- 
rates. But be could not believe in that 
result when he saw the great effurts which 
were made by all religious denomina- 
tions for the maintenance of their places 
of worship and the celebration of their 
rites. He agreed that churches ought to 
be maintained, not solely on account of 
their necessity for the purposes of reli- 
gious worship, but because they were hal- 
lowed by the holiest and tenderest feelings 
It was for that 
very reason, however, that he disbelieved 





to urge upon his hon. and learned Friend in the probability of the churches being 
was, that it was impossible to hope that! allowed to fall into ruin if chureh-rates 
anything that could be said in support of | should be abolished. The hon, and learned 
church-rates, would reconcile Dissenters to. | Gentleman had argued against the volun- 
the payment of them. His hon. and| | tary principle as less efficacious than tax- 
learned Friend appeared to argue the ques- | ation, and if all were agreed in religious 
tion as if there was involved in it the ex-| opinion there would be no necessity of get- 
istence of the Church of England itself. | ting rid of church-rates. But the House 
Now, he did not think the question at all must remember it had to deal justly with 
affected the security and safety of the | Dissenters as well as with members of the 
Church. It had been said that those who | Church of England, and the question be- 
had supported the measure were striking | fore it was how that could best be done. 
a blow at the superiority of the Chureh, | He repeated that he would not consent to 
and that it was the duty of Parliament to! the abolition of church-rates if it would 

maintain that superiority. He could not, | lead to the decay of the churches, but he 
however, for a moment conceive that the maintained that such a suggestion was & 
superiority of the Church was in any way | gross libel upon the members of the Church 
involved in the question. The Church|of England. Ie regarded the question 
possessed princely revenues, secured to it | not only as a legislator, but also as a 
in the safest possible form. The great lawyer, and could not help saying he felt 
estates of the bishops had the amplest pro-| ashamed of the present state of the law 
tection that Parliament could give. The | relating to the subject. The law at pre- 
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sent imposed on every parish the obliga- 
tion to tax itself for the maintenance of 
the fabric of the Church, and for the cele- 
bration of divine worship, but what was 
the only means of enforcing that obliga- 
tion? The only means of enforcing the 
obligation was in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and the non-performance of the obligation 
could only be visited with an ecclesiastical 
penalty. Even to impose the tax at all it 
was necessary that a majority of the pa- 
rishioners should concur, without which the 
tax could not be levied ; but the majority 
against the rate, as well as the minority 
in its favour, were still under the obliga- 
tion of the law, and were subject to the 
ecclesiastical penalties, which were such as 
Dissenters did not care a rush about, and 
which many members of the Church itself 
equally disregarded. Thus there was a 
law which imposed an obligation, whilst 
there were no means of enforcing it. In 
most of the large towns the law was a 
dead letter, and, worse than that, had be- 
come a mockery and an absurdity. He 
thought that if the legal obligation were 
removed, many persons, members of the 
Church of England, who now sheltered 
their meanness under the obligation of the 
law, could not in common decency refuse 
to contribute to the maintenance of the 
fabrie of their Church. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who moved the Amend- 
ment, had admitted the law should be 
amended, but had not stated in what way. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman would, 
perhaps, suggest that a minority might 
make a church-rate, but that was an 
Amendment which the House was not 
likely to adopt. All must agree that the 
existing state of things must be changed, 
and yet when the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay), 
brought in a Bill with that object, hon. 
Members opposite took objections and ¢ea- 
villed at clauses being withdrawn, and com- 
plained that they did not know what they 
were discussing. But the hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill had, on a former 
stage, proposed to go into Committee pro 
formé, in order that the Bill might be re- 
printed, but that course had been resisted 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. The clauses 
relating to pew-rents, which he (the At- 
torney General) admitted were objection- 
able, had been removed, and the whole 
machinery of the Bill had been improved. 
He said again, that the question was one 
which must be settled soon, and all that 
the opponents of the measure could hope 
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to gain was a little delay. The Dissenters, 
they might be assured, would not rest 
quiescent under the tax. The House had 
sanctioned their views, and it was there- 
fore desirable to go into Committee upon 
the Bill, and endeavour to find some sa- 
tisfactory means of settling the much-vexed 
question. There was no question of the 
superiority of the Church, no question of 
pulling down that venerable pile, so dear 
to the people of the country ; and it was 
not fair to impute to those who desired to 
get rid of an unjust and objectionable im- 
post any desire to assail the Church or 
her just rights. He believed that Dis- 
senters, having a grievance, as they con- 
sidered, were anxious to get rid of that 
grievance, but were desirous to see har- 
mony and good feeling prevail among all 
classes, without wishing to do aught that 
would tend to diminish the strength of 
one of the greatest institutions which had 
ever existed in the country. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had lectured 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Fol- 
lett) who moved the Amendment, for inter- 
fering at the present stage, but he (Lord 
J. Manners) thought that the present ques- 
tion was one of sufficient importance to 
justify his hon. and learned Friend in the 
course he had taken. The Attorney Gene- 
ral had dwelt upon church-rates as an in- 
tolerable grievance upon Dissenters, and 
urged, therefore, that the House ought to 
listen to the particular request for the re- 
moval of that grievance. But if those were 
the sentiments of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General), how 
came it to pass that year after year had 
elapsed without the Government, whiclt in 
all its combinations and mutations had had 
the assistance of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s talents, having legislated upon 
the very subject which had so moved the 
indignation of their Attorney General ? 
Did it not occur to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the very colleague who 
sat next him during the delivery of his 
speech was the particular gentleman who 
on a former occasion made the most able 
and vigorous defence of the very system 
of church-rates which had now attracted 
the denunciations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman? Did not the Attorney Gene- 
ral recollect that the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister not only refused to legislate, but 
gave the House to understand that legisla- 
tion upon the subject was impracticable ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had point- 
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ed out evils and inconsistencies attaching 
to the present state of the law, but had 
never suggested to the Government, whose 
legal organ he was, the necessity of apply- 
ing a remedy for those evils. Instead of 
so doing, he invited the House to enter 
loosely upon some investigation in Com- 
mittee, in order to see whether, by striking 
out one part of the Bill, and inserting an- 
other of which no one had heard until two 
days since, something could not be done 
which would be satisfactory to the minds 
of the dissenting Members of the Com- 
mittee. He (Lord J. Manners) protested 
against such a proceeding on the part of 
the Government. No one was more will- 
ing to relieve the consciences of others 
than he was, and it was because he re- 
garded the present measure as imposing 
fresh grievances on conscience, imposing a 
new and hateful tax on the poor church 
people of England, and ousting the poor 
from their long-established rights, that he 
gave the Bill his most strenuous opposition. 
The House was now told that the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill was will- 
ing to sacrifice one-half of it; but what 
could they think of a measure so lightly 
introduced, and whose provisions were so 
inconsiderately framed ? 
Bill which it was now announced was to 
be given up was the part upon which the 
hon. Baronet (Sir W. Clay) most dwelt in 
introducing the measure. The hon. Baro- 
net had admitted it would be impossible to 
ask the Church to consent to the abolition 
of church-rates without providing some 
substitute secured by law; and that sub- 


stitute he proposed to adopt in the shape | 


of pew-rents. And now the clauses relat- 
ing to that part of the subject had been, 
he was given to understand, withdrawn. 
But, taking the Bill as it stood, what was 
the grievance which Dissenters complained 
of? It was that, as they dissented con- 
scientiously from the doctrine and disci- 
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gious convictions of any class of religionists. 
The preamble stated— 


“Whereas church-rates have for some years 
ceased to be made or collected in many parishes, 
by reason of the opposition thereto, and in many 
other parishes where church-rates have been made 
the levying thereof has given rise to litigation 
and ill-feeling.” 


Thus litigation, and not conscience, was 
the reason for legislating. He would re- 
mark that church-rates were not the only 
subject upon which litigation arose. The 
police foree had just now incurred # certain 
amount of ill-feeling and litigation, but no 
one on that account would think of pro- 
posing the abolition of police-rates. The 
preamble ought to run, ‘‘ Whereas the im- 
position of church-rates is a grievance to 
the consciences of those who dissent from 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church, 
be it enacted that for the future church- 
rates shall not be levied from those who so 
dissent.”’ [Sir J. Suerrey: Hear, hear !] 
The hon. Member for Westminster cheered 
that suggestion, but such was not the ob- 
ject of the Bill before the House. It was 
said that provision could be added in Com- 
mittee, but then the Bill would be com- 
pletely altered. He must remind hon. 
Members opposite that when a remedy of 
the description he had mentioned was pro- 
posed it was indignantly scouted by those 
very gentlemen who had induced the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets to bring 
in the objectionable Bill they were then 
discussing. The Bill, instead of exempt- 
ing from payment of church-rates all those 
who dissented from the Church, actually 
forbade all church people, whether they 
liked it or not, from paying rates for the 
preservation of their church and the so- 
lemnisation of its rites. When the pro- 
posal was made to exempt Dissenters from 
payment of church-rates it was rejected 
| because it would wound their pride and 
| lower their dignity by such an exemption. 














pline of the Chureh of England, they | Now, pride and dignity were all very well 
ought not to be called upon to maintain | in proper places, although the right hon. 
her fabrics and defray the expense of cele- Gentleman the Member for the University 
brating her services. That was the griev- | of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) had some time 
ance with which the Bill was intended to | ago adduced weighty and ingenious reasons 
deal; but, from the preamble down to the | to show that pride in all shapes was bad 
last clause, not one word of mention of | and unchristian ; but pride and dignity on 
that grievance could be found, nor any pro- | the part of Dissenters who asked to be re- 
vision tending to remedy that grievance. beets from what they considered an into- 
Ile therefore charged against the Bill that jlerable grievance were arguments totally 


the preamble raised a false issue, and the | misplaced, especially when they proposed 

clauses went to apply an unjustifiable re- | to impose a new and odious tax on their 

medy for a grievance which might be other- | poor neighbours belonging to the Church. 

wise removed without prejudice to the reli- | 1f the House were to consent to go into 
Lord J. Manners 
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Committee upon the understanding that 
the clauses relating to pew-rents were to 
be omitted, they would have no security 
that the Gentlemen who acted with the 
hon. Baronet would permit him to withdraw 
them. The Attorney General had said 
that for the sake of peace and good-will in 
parishes it was necessary to make the con- 
cession embodied in the Bill; but he (Lord 
J. Manners) would refer the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe), who had 
performed two years since a meritorious 
act in procuring the rejection of a Bill 
which sought to impose pew-rents upon 
the parish of Stoke Newington. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury, who was well versed 
in the origin and history of Chartism, could 
also inform the House of a most remark- 
able phase of that movement closely con- 
nected with the present subject. On one 
Sunday in April, 1848, the cathedral at 
Norwich, all the churches and even the 
dissenting chapels at Leicester, Lough- 
borough, and other places were occupied 
by Chartists, who regarded the system of 
pew-rents as an intolerable injustice, which 
they would no longer permit to exist. How, 
then, could the Bill before the House be 


expected to have the effect of promoting 


peace and good-will? A good deal might 
be said in favour of retaining church-rates 
as a long-established charge, but what 
could be said of an impost of pew-rents 
upon two-thirds of the seats in all the 
churches of the kingdom, except that it 
was in direct violation of the apostolic in- 
junction of St. James? It was on account 
of the reasons he had assigned, and not 
because he objected to relieve the con- 
sciences of Dissenters, that he felt bound 
cordially to support the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridgewater. 

Sirk WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridgewater (Mr. Follett) had argued that 
the effect of the Bill would be to sap the 
foundation of the Church of England. 
From that opinion he totally dissented. 
The Church of England was now the 
united Church of England and Ireland. 
He thought when he came down to the 
House that they would have gone into 
Committee on the Bill, but as the princi- 
ple of the question was again brought 
under discussion in a very temperate and 
conciliatory speech, he trusted he would 
be excused for making a few remarks. 
He denied that there waz any analogy 
between the existence of the monarchy 
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and the existence of church-rates. He 
should hope that the monarchy rested on 
some surer ground than church-rates did. 
Church-rates had been abolished in Ire- 
land, but had the prediction that that 
Church would fall to the ground if those 
rates were repealed been verified by the 
results? On the contrary, he contended 
that the abolition of church-rates in Ire- 
land had tended greatly to promote the 
stability and increase the usefulness of the 
Church in Ireland. If this had been the 
result in Ireland of the abolition of the 
rate, why should it be supposed that a dif- 
ferent result would follow from a similar 
step in England. The only other objec- 
tion of any force urged against the Bill 
was, that the churches would not be main- 
tained but would be allowed to go to ruin. 
He did not think it at all likely that the 
members of the Church of England—who 
were bound to their churches by so many 
ties, and around which the remains of 
their ancestors and relatives reposed— 
would allow the edifices to fall into decay. 
The whole of that argument went to show 
the impossibility of the members of the 
Church ever allowing the fabrics of the 
Church to fall. Looking at the great num- 
ber of churches erected within the last few 
years by the voluntary efforts of members of 
the Established Church, was it possible to 
suppose that voluntary liberality would not 
provide for their decent maintenance and the 
due performance of religious worship there- 
in? The Dissenters also had erected many 
places of worship, and not only provided 
for their maintenance, but for the support 
of the clergymen. A still poorer popula- 
tion, the Roman Catholics of Ireland, con- 
trived also to do as much ; they supported 
their priests, and provided for the celebra- 
tion of a pompous and costly ritual, and of 
several cathedrals in which it was cele- 
brated. It was impossible that the Pro- 
testants of England so much wealthier as 
they were, should be unequal to make due 
provision for the objects embraced by the 
Bill. Believing that the measure would 
tend to the promotion and increase of har- 
mony and goodwill between the established 
and dissenting communities, and that it 
would be a bond of union and friendly 
feeling between them, he should give his 
cordial support to the Bill. 

Mr. E. BALL said, he fully concurred 
in the sentiments expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment, 
that the overthrow of the Church of Eng- 
land would be a great religious, moral, and 
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social calamity to the country. Ever since 
he had sat in that House his unvarying de- 
elaration had been that he was fully satis- 
fied of the importance of maintaining the 
Church of England; but he was surprised 
that, in spite of all that had been said 
upon that subject, hon. Members should 
still continue to treat it merely as a politi- 
cal question. If it were not a religious 
question, how was it that so many men 
sincerely attached to the Chureh of Eng- 
land united with the Dissenters- in endea- 
vouring to obtain the abolition of church- 
rates, on the ground that it would introduce 
a more kindly feeling between Churchmen 
and Dissenters? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Follett) had asked how it was 
that the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), being 
a Liberal, and having led the Dissenting 
body to suppose that he was an advocate 
of the measure, could come forward and 
declare that the destruction of the Church 
would be the destruction of the aristocracy, 
and the destruction of the aristocracy the 
ruin of the Crown, and that therefore on 
church-rates rested the maintenance of 
Church and State and Sovereign. He 
(Mr. Ball) was not there to reconcile the 
inconsistencies of the noble Lord; but he 
was not astonished at that observation, 
because his conduct was so remarkably in- 
consistent not only on that subject, but on 
everything else. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to the want of 
religious instruction in the country, esti- 
mating that about 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation only received it; but for the efforts 
of the Dissenters it would probably be 20 
instead of 30 per cent, and instead of the 
removal of church-rates decreasing that 
supply, it had been proved that in every 
case where they had been abolished the | 
supply of religious instruction had been 
inereased. He denied that the concession 


would create a demand for further conces- | sess. 


sions. 
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He was not aware of a single instance 
where church-rates had been abandoned, 
and an appeal made to voluntary liberality 
to replace them, in which the Dissenters of 
the locality had not cordially, nobly, and 
enthusiastically come forward to contribute 
in aid of the object of maintaining the 
fabric of the Church. He conceived that 
the passing of the Bill would be one of 
the most beneficial measures that could be 
adopted for the social interests of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, he 
hoped that he should not subject himself 
to the censure cast by the hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken upon those who de- 
layed the passing of this measure by un- 
necessary speaking, (a censure from which 
some people might think the hon. Gentle- 
man himself was not wholly free,) if he of- 
fered some observations to the House upon 
the important subject now before them. 
His (Mr. R. Phillimore’s) chief objection 
to the present measure was that it was not 
an honest one. It purported to be a Bill 
for the relief of Dissenters from the pay- 
ment of church-rates, at least, all the ar- 
guments in favour of it had proceeded on 
that supposition. But, in reality, it was 
not only a measure to release all persons, 
Churchmen as well as Dissenters, from the 
obligation which the law cast upon them 
of supporting the fabric of the Church, and 
maintaining the celebration of the rites 
and ceremonies of the established religion ; 
but it was also a measure which, when ex- 
amined into, did, or endeavoured to do, an 
act of positive injustice, inasmuch as the 
practical effect of it would be to throw ex- 
clusively upon Churchmen the burthen of 
supporting the church, while it preserved 
to Dissenters all the privileges with re- 
spect to the rites of the church, which, in 
common with Churchmen, they now pos- 
Nevertheless, his hon. and learned 


The hon. and learned Gentleman | Friend, the Attorney-General, had sup- 


also said the removal of the church-rates | ported the Bill as being a measure for the 
would very much diminish the supplies of | relief of the tender consciences of the Dis- 


| 


religious accommodation for the spiritual’ senters alone, but he was sorry to say 
wants of the country. He believed, on the | that there were circumstances arising out 
contrary, the fact to be where the levy | of the conduct of a certain portion of the 
of chuch-rates had been suspended, volun-| Dissenters with respect to this question 
tary liberality had considerably increased, | of church-rates, which demonstrated that 


and the supply of religious accommodation | 
had been greatly extended. By the course 
sought to be adopted they would make the 
Church of England an opponent to the 
popular views and feelings, whereas their 
great object ought to be to root it firmly 
in the hearts and affections of the people. 


Mr. BE. Ball 





hon. Members who had objected to this 
Bill, as being a political rather than a re- 
ligious measure, had spoken with perfect 
candour and fairness. It could not be de- 
nied by any one who had looked into the pub- 
lications and listened to the speeches of a 
certain portion of the Dissenters upon this 
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subject, that it was not upon the ground 
of injury done to their consciences that 
they objected to the payment of church- 
rates. In these speeches and these publi- 
cations—and he alluded more particularly 
to the doctrines contained in a paper called 
the Nonconformist, edited, he believed, by 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, (Mr. Miall) 
—would be found a frank admission that 
these Dissenters looked forward to the 
time when there would be a partition of 
all the endowments of the Church, among 
all sects of religionists in the State ; they 
candidly awowed that this was their object, 
and they accepted the present measure 
merely as a stepping-stone towards the at- 
tainment of their greater object. Such, 
however, was not his object, and he should 
therefore pause before he assented to this 
measure. Reference had been made in 
this, as in other debates, to a measure 
which he (Mr. R. Phillimore) had had the 
honour of introducing into the House, and 
which had, at the time, met with no in- 
considerable support. The object of that 
measure had not been, as the hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Sir W. Clay) had erroneously represented 
it to be, to compel Dissenters to make a 


particular statement of the form of their 


religious belief. No such notion had ever 
entered into his (Mr. R. Phillimore’s) head, 
or was it to be found in his Bill. He(Mr. 
Phillimore) had provided by that Bill that 
any person, simply alleging himself to be 
a Dissenter, and claiming exemption upon 
that ground from the payment of church- 
rate, should be forthwith relieved from it ; 
that he (Mr. Phillimore) had also provided 
that such Dissenter, having refused the 
church-rate, should not be entitled to the 
benefit of the Church rites. That was a 
very different measure from one which 
released indiscriminately all persons from 
payment of church-rates ; and, above all, 
it was a very different measure from one 
which, giving the benefit to two parties, 
threw the entire burthen upon one; and 
here he (Mr. R. Phillimore) begged to call 
the attention of the House, and of hon. 
Members who were Dissenters, especially, 
to the very awkward dilemma in which 
Dissenters generally were placed by the 
conduct of a certain portion of their body, 
whereby his (Mr. R. Phillimore’s) Bill for 
the relief of Dissenters had been rejected. 
The dilemma was this; if the churches 
were, as this class of Dissenters allege, 
national fabrics, and for everybody’s use, 
why, then, there was no injury done to 
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Dissenters by compelling them to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of these fabrics. 
If, on the other hand, these churches were 
the exclusive property of, and only used 
by, a certain religious sect, as they con- 
sidered the Church of England, why, then, 
surely, all reasonable demands were satis- 
fied by relieving Dissenters from the pay- 
ment of the rate, upon their undertaking 
to forego the rite. Surely, as far as 
conscience was concerned, no ground of 
complaint would remain; surely it was 
monstrous to hold this language, ‘ our 
conscience forbids us to support a Church 
of whose forms and ministrations we dis- 
approve, therefore we refuse to pay a 
church-rate ; but, nevertheless, we claim 
the right of availing ourselves of those 
forms and ministrations whenever we 
think proper.” He (Mr. R. Phillimore) 
would offer to the House an illustration, 
afforded by a very recent debate upon a 
private Bill, of the flagrant unfairness of 
the position which a certain portion of the 
Dissenters now sought to occupy. Early 
in this Session, the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company proposed to construct a 
church and schools near Doncaster, to be 
paid for out of the general funds of the 
company, but it was opposed on all sides 
of the House, although it was urged that 
two-thirds of the shareholders were in fa- 
vour of the proposition, and that the ser- 
vice was to be conducted according to the 
forms and ceremonies of the Church of 
England, to which the great majority of 
the shareholders belonged. It was re- 
jected, however, because it was pointed 
out, and especially by the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
that, although it might be quite proper 
that the members of the Church of Eng- 
land should erect such a fabric and provide 
for its maintenance by voluntary contribu- 
tion, yet the House of Commons could not 
sanction so monstrous a doctrine as that 
the funds of the whole company, some of 
whom might be Dissenters, should be ap- 
plied to the purposes of the Church of 
England. Well, this argument prevailed. 
But now, what was the law with respect 
to the churches so built ?—and he prayed 
the attention of the House to it. Why, 
the law was this, that into this church 
built so exclusively by the funds of 
Churchmen, every Dissenter in the dis- 
trict had a right to enter, had a right 
to demand a seat, and performance, 
on his behalf, of the ministrations of the 
Church ; nay more, was actually empower- 
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ed by the existing law to inflict a highly | take away from you even that inadequate 


penal sentence upon the clergyman of that | assistance which the law now affords. 
Church if he refused to him the benefit of | And let the House vot for a moment forget 
every rite which any Churchman and sub- | that, in spite of all this aid, both legal and 
scriber might demand. Talk of injustice | voluntary, the spiritual destitution of por- 
to Dissenters! was not this a grievous tions of the country (the blame of which 
wrong inflicted upon Churchmen ?—and yet we must all, according to our different 


the present measure before the House would 
continue to sanction the infliction of this 
wrong, which, perhaps, indeed, it had never 
contemplated, and of which he was sure 
the House was not aware. When he heard 
it said that the passage of this measure 
ought not to be delayed throughout the 
House, he must express his opinion that 
there could hardly be a question upon which 
the House of Commons ought to deliberate 
with more patience and earnestness than 
this. Let the House look at the magni- 
tude of the question. 
treated by the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London? Why he, considered 
by a powerful party in this House as one 
of the first Ministers and greatest states- 
men of the country, the head of the Libe- 


How had it been) 


spheres and abilities, he was afraid, bear) 
was of the most appalling character. He 
did not believe, indeed, that the existence 
of the Church in this country was bound 
up in the maintenance of church-rates, 
, but he reminded the House that it was a 
| privilege which the Church of England 
had enjoyed nearly coeyal with the esta- 
| blishment of Christianity in this country, 
/and that up to a few years ago no com- 
| plaint whatever was made upon the sub- 
|ject. He agreed with the Attorney-Gene- 
ral as to the present disgraceful state of 
‘the law on this subject ; but for that state 
| he conceived that the House of Lords was 
‘in some degree responsible for their deci- 
sion in the ‘‘ Braintree case ;”’ for he 
/ agreed that though there might be a theo- 











ral party, and a man adored by his many | retical remedy in the law when a church- 
followers on that side of the House, had rate was refused, yet, practically, it came 
only last year protested, in the most so- to this, that means of enforcement were so 
lemn manner, against the measure as/ odious, or at least so little in accordance 
tending to the subversion of one of the! with the feelings of the age, that no well- 


principal institutions of the State, the | wisher, either to the Church or the State, 


istablishment of the Church. But there} would recommend their adoption. He 
was another view of the magnitude of the could not, however, dismiss this part of 
question. He held in his hand a return of the subject, without observing that if the 
the amount of rates refused and contested | majority of a parish was composed of 
in the various parishes, which had been | Dissenters, they could, after the decision 
procured at the instance of a Committee | in the ‘‘ Braintree case,’’ prevent the in- 
of Convocation, and he found that out of fliction of a rate, and, therefore, all griev- 
9,904 parishes there were only 314 in! ance was taken away from them in that 
which rates had been refused, and 225 in| particular case. The right hon. Member 
which they had been contested, or some- | for Canterbury (Sir W. Somerville), had 
thing like 4 per cent. in the one case, and | spoken of the existing state of Ireland 
7 per cent in the other. He did not think | with respect to church-rates ; but there 
that they ought, in consequence of so small| was another country in which the state of 
a minority as that, to give up a system 80 | the law upon this subject would, if this 
long maintained as the present, and which | measure passed into a law, be forced upon 
had tended to the support of the Church, the attention of Parliament. He meant 
in all the rural parishes in the country. Scotland. For he could not imagine how 
He quite agreed to the remark which had | they could reconcile the total abolition of 
been made, that it would be a libel upon} church-rates on this side of the Tweed, 
Churechmen to say that, but for church-| and maintain the law, as it present existed, 
rates, they would allow the churches to| on the north side of that river. The im- 
crumble into ruins. He agreed also with | position in Scotland of what was practi- 
much that had been said respecting the| cally a church-rate, had not been com- 
voluntary contributions of late years ; but | plained of, though the circumstances under 
he thought that a most unfair argument, which it was paid were ten times more op- 
was built upon this fact. Because, it was, pressive than in England. The fact was, 
said, you Churechmen have done so much that the Episcopalian Church in Scotland, 
beyond what the law required for the sup-, which was a Dissenting body with relation 
port of your churches, therefore we will, to the Establishment in that country, had 
{ 


Mr. R. Phillimore 
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always been a long-suffering, loyal, uncom- 
plaining, Church. She had no agitators to 
proclaim her grievances. She did not now 
complain, she was willing to bear the bur- 
den which the State and the law of the 
land had laid upon her, of contributing 
her rate to the Establishment ; but if the 
Dissenters in England were to be relieved, 
what pretence could there be for continuing 
the burden upon the Dissenters of Scotland. 
Ile was sure that the majority of the House 
would learn with amazement the existing 
state of the law with respect to the com- 
pulsory support of the Presbyterian Church, 
for it was idle to attempt to draw any dif- 
ference between an assessment imposed di- 
rectly upon property, as in Scotland, and 
a rate imposed upon property ratione per- 
sone, as in England. The practical result 
was the same in both cases. Now, what 
was the law in Scotland? Why, there 
the law imposed the burden of repair of 
church and manse upon proprietors of 
lands according to their valued rents. 
The mode of enforcement was, that eight 
or ten ministers, preprio motu, ordered 
plans, &e., ordained by a decree of their 
court, and the heritors assessed themselves 
for the amount ordered by the Presbytery. 
The majority of rate-payers could not prac- 


tically dissent ; and the minority could not 


even theoretically dissent. Churches were 
rebuilt on the scale of accommodation for 
two-thirds of all persons above twelve 
years old, without reference to their reli- 
gious belief; the members of the Esta- 
blished Church by the last census being 
not more than one-third of the population. 
Three-fifths of the property belonged to 
Episcopalians. With respect to the new 
machinery which it was proposed to intro- 
duce into our ecclesiastical system by this 
Bill, and especially that part which related 
to pew-rents, he (Mr. Phillimore) must em- 
phatically repeat his entire disapprobation 
of all these clauses. The hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets has said, that the 
poor had had but a barren right in the 
Church, so far as London was concerned, 
inasmuch as the floor of the London 
churches was already occupied by the 
closed seats of the rich. There was, un- 
happily, much truth in this ; but it was an 
evil to be got rid of, not perpetuated, and 
above all, not to be introduced into our 
rural parishes, in which it was compara- 
tively unknown, and in which, at all events, 
it was fast disappearing. And now, with 
respect to those clauses which prescribe 
the mode by which voluntary contributions 
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should be collected and disposed of, a grave 
question of principle, which appeared to 
have escaped the notice of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, immediately 
presented itself. So long as the law im- 
posed upon him (Mr. Phillimore), a tax 
or rate in common with his fellow-citizens, 
it had a perfect right to regulate the as- 
sessment and disposal of the funds raised 
by it; but when it came to a question of 
free-offering, he denied that the law had 
any such right. By what title did the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, or 
the House of Commons, or the Legisla- 
ture, interfere with the manner in which 
he (Mr. Phillimore) thought proper to dis- 
pose of his private alms? He should like 
to have this question answered. In con- 
clusion, he would observe, that he did not 
say that he would not support a measure 
for the abolition of church-rates, if he 
were satisfied it would do justice equally 
to Churchmen and Dissenters, and dry up 
one source of the unhappy differences sub- 
sisting between them; but inasmuch as 
they were told that the present measure 
would not be considered final by the Dis- 
senters, but only as an instalment of their 
rights, and inasmuch as it was pregnant 
with the gross injustice of throwing upon 
a few Churehmen the entire burden of 
supporting the fabric and ministrations of 
the Church—for such would be the practi- 
eal effect of voluntary contributions—while 
it preserved to the Dissenter the full power 
of benefiting by the Church, and those 
rites towards which he was to contribute 
nothing—inasmuch as this was the sub- 
stance of the measure before them, he 
(Mr. Phillimore), both as a Churehman and 
as an honest man, should give it his oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. C. FORSTER said, he believed 
that he represented the feeling of many 
excellent and pious ministers of the Church 
of England, when he stated that they were 
anxious that Parliament should extirpate 
that root of bitterness, church-rates. In 
Walsall, which he represented, there had 
been no church-rates for the last fifteen 
years. Churchmen and Dissenters had 
anticipated the measure now before the 
House, and had joined to repudiate the 
evil. All the animosities and heartburn- 
ings of former years had been removed, 
and he believed that there was no town in 
England where there was less sectarian 
bitterness than in Walsall. He well recol- 
lected that it had been continually neces- 
sary to call in the assistance of the police 
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for the collection of the impost ; but since 
its discontinuance there had been a perfect 
cessation of heartburnings and disaffection. 
It was not to be supposed that the members 
of the Church, if church-rates were abol- 
ished, would suffer fabrics which had been 
for centuries entwined with the most solemn 
associations and the deepest affections, to 
fall to decay for want of voluntary support, 
merely because they no longer possessed 
the power of extorting them by force of 
law from their dissenting fellow-subjects. 
Rather it might be anticipated that the 
abolition of church-rates would have the 
effect of rousing the dormant energics of 
the Church, and placing her in that posi- 
tion which she ought to occupy in the 
hearts of her children. He trusted that 
the Bill would not be added to the list of 
measures to be deferred to the conclusion 
of the war. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, the reason which 
actuated him in voting against going 
into Committee on the Bill was the very 
reason which the Attorney General had 
given in favour of the Committee—namely, 
that the present state of the law respecting 
church-rates was a disgrace to our insti- 
tutions. In that observation he entirely 
agreed. The hon. and learned Gentleman 


said that if there were a public question, 
which upon every ground called for the 
interposition of Parliament in order to its 


settlement that was the question. In that 
observation also he entirely agreed; and 
he believed that if the wish on the other 
side of the House was strong to get the 
question settled, that wish was on his (the 
Opposition) side of the House probably yet 
stronger, for he had received intimations 
from hon. Members right and left of him 
of their anxiety and desire to see the ques- 
tion settled, and the minds of men no longer 
disturbed regarding it. But he should 
oppose the Motion for the House to go 
into Committee, because the Bill, so far 
from having a tendency to settle, or hold- 
ing out the hope or prospect of settling 
the question, would have the direct tendency 
of perpetuating and augmenting agitation 
upon the subject. The Bill proposed the 
total abolition of church-rates throughout 
the rural districts, where no one ventured 
to say they were onerous. It might serve 
the purpose of keeping alive the question 
as a means of Parliamentary agitation, 
but settle the question it would not: for 
it would have no chance of passing the 
other House of Parliament within the next 
twenty-five years. If any feasible Bill 
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were brought in to settle church-rates, he 
(Mr. Wigram) would have no objection to 
it whatever; but the Bill now before the 
House he felt certain would not have that 
effect. The abolition of church-rates might 
possibly be effected without difficulty in large 
towns ; but once abolished in rural districts, 
the fabric of the parish churches would in 
a few years be found to fall into decay. 
Great stress was laid upon what might be 
accomplished by voluntary efforts; but he 
confessed that he did not place so much 
reliance upon those efforts as some hon. 
Gentlemen appeared todo. He would take 
the case of the Tower Hamlets for example, 
and he would say that the state of that 
borough was a disgrace to the country. 
Taking the Church of England and the 
Dissenters together, their joint efforts did 
not afford accommodation for 25 per cent 
of the population. That was the result of 
the voluntary system in a case of that kind, 
and it was equally ineffective for the pur- 
poses of education ; because were it not that 
Parliament came forward annually with 
grants of money in aid, the education of 
the people would be utterly unworthy of 
the country. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Canterbury (Sir W. Somerville) 
had referred to the case of Ireland; but it 
must be remembered that we had not relied 
upon voluntary contributions there, the in- 
come of ten bishoprics having been con- 
verted into a fund for the support of the 
churches. Upon a review of the whole 
case, he was convineed that the notion 
that voluntary subscriptions would stand 
in the place of church-rates as the means 
of supporting the churches throughout the 
country was a delusion. Church-rates 
were really and truly a charge upon 
the land, and he had recently heard 
of a case in which the landlord had 
introduced a clause into his leases, pro- 
viding that if pending the lease church- 
rates should be abolished a higher rent 
should be paid for the land. That was a 
perfectly wise and prudent provision, but 
it proved his proposition that church-rates 
were a burden upon the land ; and he want- 
ed to know, therefore, on the part of the 
poor man, to whom the parish church was 
everything, why Parliament was to take 
that money which was now the preperty of 
the poor in order to make a present of it 
to the landlords of the country? The Bill 
before the House was not one of a final 
character; it did not look to the conse- 
quences which might follow, and it was not 
calculated to give satisfaction to the country 
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or to secure the continuance of those ad- 
vantages which we now possessed in the 
maintenance of the church of every parish 
throughout the country. He agreed with 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Follett) 
that the question was one of the most im-_| 
portant that could be entertained by Par- | 
liament, as regarded the principle it sought 
to establish—namely, to deal with property 
vested in the Church by an Act of the Le- 
gislature. It would be impossible to make 
a distinction between that and other forms | 
of church property, and once the wolf was | 
allowed to enter the fold, it would be diff | 
cult, if not impossible, to drive him back. 

Once the principle was admitted it would | 
be sought to apply it to other kinds of, 
church property. He preferred, if an| 
assault was to be made on the Church, | 
that it should be made openly. He be- 
lieved this to be a covert assault on the 
Church, and he, therefore, for the reasons 
he had assigned, should give the Bill every 
possible opposition. The Government of | 
the country were in a position to solve the 
difficulties of the case if they chose. No- 
thing but mischief could come of the agi- 
tation of the question by private Members, 


and it was the duty of the Government to | 


deal] with it. 
Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, he 
saw with surprise nobody except the Pre- 


sident of the Board of Control and a Lord | 


of the Treasury on the Treasury benches 
on such an important discussion, when he 
remembered that the Government had given | 
a positive pledge to settle the question. [le | 
thought that some means might be devised 
whereby Dissenters should be relieved from 
the compulsory support of a worship to 
which they did not give adherence, and 
which he must say he looked upon as a 
real and substantial grievance. 
same time the subject had been taken up 
and carried out in a manner altogether so 
disereditably that he could not give the 
present measure his support. The whole 
Bill now consisted practically but of the 
two clauses—one a clause directly to abo- 
lish the rates, and the other providing in- 
demnity in all cases where money had been 
raised upon the payment of the rates. The 
subject was dealt with in so unsatisfactory 
a manner by the Bill that he should sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY said, he believed that 
by a large, influential, and intelligent por- 
tion of the people the payment of chureh- 
rates was felt to involve a very gricvous 
injustice. 
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or ill founded, he thought that the fact of 
its existence was well worthy the consider- 
ation of Parliament, and that to allay it 
some sacrifice even should be made. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
| estimated that sacrifice at 300,00I. a year ; 
but as the Bill before the House proposed 
to abolish church-rates without any sub- 
stitute whatever, he considered that the 
sacrifice which we should be called upon 
by this Bill to make, was not a sacrifice of 
money only, but of the principle of the Es- 
| tablished Chureh of the country. That prin- 
| ciple was, that it was the duty of the State 
| to provide the means of publie worship for 
the gratuitous use of all those who chose 
to avail themselves of it; but if the pro- 
| posed Bill passed there would cease to 
exist any longer a provision for the main- 
\tenance of the buildings wherein to con- 
duct the operations of “that worship. He 
would admit that the great question at 
issue between the supporters and oppo- 
| nents of ecclesiastical establishments was 
open to argument on both sides, but it 
was not one which ought to be introduced 
inferentially into a discussion like the pre- 
‘sent. He had voted against the two former 
stages of the Bill, and it was his intention 
| to vote for the Amendment on the present 
| occasion. 

| Mr. BENTINCK said, he considered 
| that a measure of such importance ought 
to have been introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and not by a private Member of 
that House; but, even although the Go- 
vernment had not introduced the measure, 
the House ought to have the benefit of the 
opinion of some of the principal Members 
of the Cabinet with regard to it. The 
second reading of the Bill was carried by 
a majority only of twenty-eight in a House 
of 406 Members, and in the minority were 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, and four other Mem- 
bers of the Government. On the present 
‘occasion, therefore, as there was not a 
single Member of the Cabinet present, 
he should move that the debate be ad- 
journed, 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: Sir, I am most 
willing, for my own part, to make any 
concession which will not involve an undue 
sacrifice on the one hand, and on the 
other will conciliate and disarm dissension. 
Peace, I conceive, is the end desired by 
the moderate on both sides—it will only 
be attained by either party yielding some- 
what for the future. We must remember 
that the greatest part of the property of 
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this country was inherited, bought, and 
sold, on the understanding that the parish 
church was to be maintained and upheld 
by the owners of property, and therefore 
obtained and parted with at a lower rate, 
owing to the existence of that liability. 
I will readily concur to remove the contri- 
butions made by Dissenters towards the 
celebration of services which they do not 
frequent, but I am unprepared to go the 
whole length of the Bill. I would not 
hastily abolish church-rates in the gross, 
though I would consent to restrict their ap- 
plication to the maintenance of the fabric 
and the decent keep of the churchyard. 
Many churches, some approaching or equal 
in size to a cathedral, are situated in lo- 
calities not only far from populous, but far 
from wealthy places—such as St. Al- 
bans, Beverley, Southwell, Christchurch, 
and others. Those structures were not 
designed for the bare accommodation of 
the attendants at divine service, but were 
enriched with every accessory of art and 
genius for the glory of the great object of 
this worship. They are national temples ; 


they form and contain subjects of national 
pride and reverence ;_ they indicate the pro- 
gressive march of religion, civilisation, and 
taste. 


If church-rates are to be abolished, 
there is no reason why the State should not 
keep them in necessary repair, or aid the 
parishioners out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Let the gift then be national, and the 
Dissenters relieved as I propose. I am 
rejoiced the question comes before the 
House when no torpor or backwardness 
can be imputed to Churchmen ;—on every 
side they are amongst the foremost in the 
promotion of schools and designs for the 
social and sanitary improvement of the 
population; and I may mention also, that 
within the last thirty-five years they have 
built aud endowed more churches than 
were erected during the whole interval 
between that period and the Reformation. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, it was evident 
that there existed on all sides of the House 
a desire that the question of church-rates 
should be settled. The second reading of 
the Bill had been assented to after a 
lengthened discussion, and he had voted 
for the second reading because, although 
he objected to the details of the measure, 
he thought that it was most desirable to 
establish the principle that all compulsory 
church-rates should cease. If he had any 
doubts as to the wisdom of abolishing 
church-rates they would be removed by the 
Bill brought in in another place by the 
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head of the Church, to the effect that 
chureh-rates should cease upon a second 
objection on the part of the parishioners, 
The real fact was, that only small repairs 
of the churches in the rural districts were 
executed, the greater reparations were ef.- 
fected by voluntary contributions. He also 
thought that, the House having affirmed 
the principle, the Government would have 
brought in a Bill to carry it into effect, and 
he hoped now that the House would con- 
sent to go into Committee in order to im- 
press upon the Government the necessity 
of dealing with the question as it ought to 
be dealt with. He was not, he must re- 
peat, at all satisfied with the details of the 
Bill, but he would vote for going into 
Committee in order to force the Govern- 
ment to turn their attention to the means 
of carrying into effect a principle which 
had been sanctioned by that House. 

Mr. FREWEN said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House te the fact that, 
so far back as the time of the Common- 
wealth, a Bill was passed which provided 
that, in order to preserve all parish churches 
or chapels from ruin and decay, and for 
the payment of church dues, every parish 
should, under a penalty of a fine, elect a 
certain number of churechwardens, who 
should levy a church-rate subject to the 
approbation of two justices of the peace. 

Mr. COWPER said, that on the pre- 
vious evening they had had a discussion 
on the question of whether there should 
be a callof the House ornot. The Motion 
of the hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) to postpone the discussion, be- 
cause the Ministers were not present, was 
but another mode of subjecting the Ca- 
binet to a call. He did not see that there 
was any reason at all for such a proceed- 
ing on the part of the House, for the 
opinions of Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been clearly expressed on the second read- 
ing of the Bill. On that oceasion the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
clearly expressed the objections he felt 
to the details of the Bill, and opposed them 
because they were not proposed on the 
grounds he could have wished. As to the 
absence from the House of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on the present occasion, the fact 
was that they were attending a Cabinet 
Council, and could not be in their places 
in the House without neglecting ether 
duties. 

Six WILLIAM CLAY said, he would 
remind hon. Members that the principle 
of the Bill had been affirmed by the House, 
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and he would appeal to the spirit of fair 
dealing which existed in that House not to 
continue the present discussion, which was | 
nothing more than a prolongation of the 
debate on the second reading, but to allow 
the Bill to go at once into Committee. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he quite agreed with the hon. Baronet, 
that the present discussion might be con- 
sidered a prolongation of the debate which 
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persons possessed property in parishes in 
which they did not reside, and they would 
feel themselves bound to contribute to 
maintaining the fabric of the parish church, 
but it was very possible that the church- 
wardens and auditors who were to have the 
control of the money raised for that pur- 
pose, might be elected without their having 
a voice in the matter. It was said that 
the security was, that the churchwardens 


took place on the second reading ; but the | and auditors, when elected, were bound to 


hon. Member should remember that that 
debate was compressed into a single Wed- 
nesday sitting. Many hon. Gentlemen— 





and he was among the number—repre- 


expend the money upon the parish church. 
Now, that was certainly true; but there 
was nothing to prevent them from spend- 
ing it in an improper manner not con- 


sented constituencies which regarded the templated by the contributors. The hon. 
present system as unsatisfactory, and would Baronet, who introduced the Bill, had 
be most happy to see an alteration made | stated that, in his opinion, it was desirable 
in it, but, at the same time, they were not | that Nonconformists should have a voice 
bound to accept any alteration that might |in the election of the churchwardens and 
be proposed; and therefore it was, he| auditors, because Churchmen possessed 
thought, a matter of justice to hon. Mem-| peculiar views which would be kept in 
bers so situated that they should have an | check by the Nonconformists, but to give 
opportunity of stating their views upon so| such a power to Nonconformists was, in 
important a subject, and of giving their | his opinion, to greatly discourage Church- 
reasons for opposing the present Bill. An-| men in contributing. He was willing to 
other reason why the discussion should be | agree to any fair and reasonable method 
continued was, that the Bill now was in a| of dealing with the question, and, indeed, 
very different condition from that which it; to make any fair concession, but he did 
was when the second reading of it was not see why long established rights should 
assented to. The Bill, as it was at first be surrendered without any sufficient rea- 
introduced, proposed to abolish church- | son being assigned. 

rates, and to make some other provision; Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to re- 
in lieu of them, but the Billas it at present! mind the House that the real question 
stood did nothing of the kind. The Bill before it was, whether or not the 
did not abolish church-rates, for his own| debate should be adjourned. The noble 
constituents complained that Dissenters | Lord the Member for Totness (Lord Sey- 
were called upon to support an organist,|mour), had stated that he disapproved 
whose salary was forced upon them by | the details of the Bill, but if he did so he 
Act of Parliament, and the present Bill! maintained that that noble Lord, and every 
contained no clause which would remedy | hon. Member that took the same view, 
that injustice. Nor did the present Bill ought to vote for the adjournment of the 
make any provision in lieu of church-rates, debate, in order that, when it was resumed, 
for, although the Bill, as originally intro- | the Government might be present and take 
duced, substituted pew-rents, that provi-| part in the discussion. Two Cabinet Mi- 
sion had since been struck out, and the} nisters had voted against the Bill on the 
Bill at present proposed that voluntary! second reading, and he should like to 
contributions alone should be relied upon. | know what were the opinions of the rest 
The idea held out at the introduction of | of the Government upon the subject. Was 
the Bill was, that its object was to relieve it an open question with the Cabinet ? 
Dissenters from an injustice, but as it had | Open questions now were permitted which 
since been altered, the only effect of it, formerly would not have been tolerated, 
would be to shift the injustice from the! and it was only a short time ago that the 
Dissenters to Churchmen. The very prin-| House discovered that even the question 
ciple of voluntary contribution upow which of peace or war was an open question in 
it was now proposed to rely in lieu of the Cabinet. If every question were to 
church-rates was restricted by the present be dealt with in such a manner, there 
Bill, which said that those who did not | might as well be no Cabinet at all. The 
contribute should have a hand in the dis- | present question was a most important 
tribution of the sums collected. Many | one, involving as it did the principle of 
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taking from the Established Church a na- 
tional support which it had for many years 
enjoyed, and, therefore, it was one upon 
which the opinions of the Government 
should be fairly and openly expressed. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he hoped 
that the House would consent to go into 
Committee on the Bill, and that the gen- 
tlemen opposite would not continue a course 
which would justly subject them to the 
charge of endeavouring to get rid of a Bill 
which they knew would be agreed to by a 
majority of the House by the expedient 
of speaking against time. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Totness had stated 
that he should vote for going into Com- 
mittee, because he was anxious that the 
question should be settled. Now, he was 
equally anxious that it should be settled, 
and, in order that it might be, he was 
willing to agree to a certain amount of 
compromise ; and, after the assurance given 
last year by the noble Lord the Member 
for London (Lord J. Russell), he had 
looked forward to some settlement of the 
question being arrived at during the pre- 
sent Session. Anxious, however, as he 


was that the question should be settled, 
and willing as he was to agree to some 


compromise, he was, nevertheless, not pre- 
pared to see it settled in the first way 
that might be proposed, or to see rights 
at once given up, which had been from 
time immemorial enjoyed hy the Estab- 
lished Church. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Totness had stated that he ob- 
jected to the details of the present Bill, 
but that he should vote for going into 
Committee because he wished to affirm the 
principle contained in it, but that princi- 
ple had already been confirmed on the 
second reading of the Bill. If the noble 
Lord objected to the details of the Bill, 
but approved its principle, and wished to 
force the Government to give effect to 
that principle, the best course he could 
pursue would be to vote for the adjourn- 
ment, in order that the details of the mea- 
sure might be discussed in the presence 
of some members of the Cabinet. The 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill had been in- 
troduced by a private member of that 
House, and, upon the principle of its hav- 
ing been affirmed by the House, it had 
been taken up by the Government ; but, 
surely, a Bill which proposed to take away 
from the Church rights which it had en- 
joyed from time immemorial was of equal 
importance, and was equally worthy the 
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attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
He did not think the hon. Baronet (Sir 
W. Clay), after the discussion which had 
taken place that day, was likely to carry 
his Bill much further, and if no practical 
legislation was likely to follow that Ses- 
sion, he thought the House should support 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), and ad- 
journ the debate. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIS said, that in the 
part of the kingdom with which he was 
connected the question was one of vital 
importance, and if the Motion for adjourn- 
ment were not acceded to it would be his 
duty, even at that advanced hour, to offer 
some observations upon the Bill before the 
House. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided: Ayes 118; Noes 
175: Majority 57. 

Question again proposed. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIS, who was listened 
to with great impatience, said he disclaim- 
ed any intention of talking merely for the 
purpose of occupying the time of the House, 
but he would not be deterred by clamour 
from entering into the merits of the ques- 
tion. If the Bill had for its object to re- 
lieve Dissenters alone from what they con- 
sidered a grievance he should not object 
to it; but it proposed to do more; it 
relieved Dissenters and Churchmen alike, 
and took from the Church that which it 
had long enjoyed, in deference to the 
clamour of a small number of persons, 
quite insignificant when compared with the 
large number who were content with the 
law as it was. The whole operation of the 
Bill was confined to a few words, which 
were, ‘‘ That from and after a certain date 
no church-rates should be paid in England 
and Wales.’’ The clauses appointing a 
fund in lieu of ehurch-rates, and appoint- 
ing auditors, had been abandoned. They 
obliged the clergy to worship within those 
sacred edifices, and yet, with singular in- 
consistency, they took away the means of 
keeping those edifices in repair. It ap- 
peared to him that if it was just in prin- 
ciple to keep up tithes, it was equally just 
in principle to keep up church-rates, and 
it would be an act of the grossest injustice 
to take them away without giving the 
Church any substitute whatever. Instead 
of asking the House to go into Committee 
upon a Bill'which did not contain a single 
particle of the provisions it originally com- 
prised, with the exception of the first por- 
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tion, the Government ought to bring for- 
ward the question in a manner in which it 
could be satisfactorily entertained by the 
House. It had been said that the reve- 
nues of the bishops and dignitaries of the 
Church were sufficient to sustain the fabrics 
of the Church, but what security was there 
for the retention of that property if they 
invaded, as they now proposed doing, pro- 
perty equally sacred and indisputable ? 
But they had no right to take away re- 
sources which the law had sanctioned, and 
then to call upon another class of persons 
to supply those resources. As to getting 
a single penny from pew-rents in rural dis- 


tricts, he regarded that as quite out of the 


question, and if, therefore— 

The hon. Gentleman was here inter- 
rupted by Mr. Speaker, who intimated 
that the hour had arrived at which, ac- 
cording to the rule of the House, the de- 
bate must be closed. 

Debate adjourned. 

The House adjourned at seven minutes 
before six o’clock. 
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Thursday, July 12, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Birts. —2* Dwelling Houses 
(Scotland) ; Endowed Schools (Ireland); Gold 
Wedding Rings; Commons Inclosure (No. 2); 
Incumbered Estates (Ireland) Act Continuance. 
3* Haileybury College ; Powers under Improve- 
ment Acts Regulation. 


DWELLINGS FOR LABOURING CLASSES 
BILL. 

Touse in Committee. 

Clause 5, 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he had to propose some important and ad- 
ditional clauses calculated to carry out the 
object of the Bill. That object was most 
admirable—to provide suitable dwellings 
for the labouring poor. But the great 
difficulty was in procuring proper sites for 
that purpose, and to this it was that the 
clauses he had to propose related. The 
labouring poor required dwellings as near 
as possible to the scene of their labour. 
It would be of no use to them to have 
dwelling-houses situate a mile or two from 
their work, so as to add to their labour the 
fatigue of walking backward and forward, 
or put them to the expense of some con- 
veyance. To procure sites, however, for 
their dwellings in large towns was ex- 
tremely difficult, the land being mostly in 
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the hands of middlemen, who exacted the 
largest rents they could get. But there 
were in all large towns certam localities 
crowded with foul and noisome houses, in 
close courts and alleys—localities very 
likely to cause pestilence, and such as it 
was necessary for sanitary purposes to open 
up and get rid of. Now, those sites would 
prove invaluable for the purposes of this 
measure, as they were often in the most 
convenient positions for the poor, in the 
very heart of the town, or in its populous 
suburbs. And it would be of the greatest 
importance to obtain them for the purpose 
of clearing them of those bad houses, and 
erecting clean and wholesome dwellings 
for the poor in their place. Indeed, unless 
some such measures were resorted to it was 
not easy to see how the present Bill could 
possibly be rendered effective. Now, there 
was a Bill before their Lordships’ House 
—the Dwelling Houses (Scotland) Bill— 
which contained clauses to effect this very 
object ; and as that which was good for 
Scotland in this respect would be equally 
good for England, he proposed to adopt 
those clauses into the present Bill. The 
clauses in question empowered a certain 
body answering to the Board of Health in 
this Bill to clear localities in which the 
houses were so close, so crowded, and so 
unclean as to be unfit for human habitation 
—unwholesome and likely to breed nui- 
sances—and to erect proper houses for the 
poor on the sites so obtained. These pro- 
visions would be most invaluable in the 
present Bill, which without them would be 
comparatively valueless ; and he therefore 
proposed to include them. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was dis- 
posed to concur with the noble Earl ; but 
the Bill in question which stood next on 
their Lordships’ paper, had not yet gone 
into Committee, and the clauses referred 
to had yet to be discussed and adopted. 

Clause agreed to ; as were the remaining 
clauses. 

Amendments made; Report to be re- 
ceived on Monday next. 


DWELLING-HOUSES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or BREADALBANE 
moved the second reading of this Bill, the 
object of which he explained to be similar 
to that of the measure on the same sub- 
ject which had been introduced for Eng- 
land. 

Lorp PANMURE considered this to be 
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one of the most useful and benevolent 
measures that had for a long period been 
brought before Parliament, as under its 
provisions there was the prospect of ob- 
taining for the operative classes of Scot- 
land a class of dwellings favourable to the 
promotion of both their moral and their 
sanitary improvement. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL regarded the 
Bill as an important and valuable one, of 
the application of which no part of the 
kingdom stood more in need than Scotland, 
where the houses inhabited by large num- 
bers of the poor were in an exceedingly 
dirty and ill-cared for condition, and in 
a state quite incompatible with decency. 
The clause in the Bill which enabled the 
association to improve those dwellings which 
were left in such a condition as to bea 
nuisance should, however, be modified so 
as to give the proprietors the option of 
improving them at their own expense. 

Lorp REDESDALE admitted that Bills 
of this character might have an excellent 
object, but certainly more care was re- 
quired in drawing them than appeared to 
have been bestowed in this case. The 
minimum number of partners who were to 
form the proposed associations for improv- 


ing the dwellings of the poor was, for in- 
stance, fixed by the Bill as low as four, a 
number which would not be sufficient to 
guard against abuse of the important powers 
which the measure would confer. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House To-morrow. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) ACT 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved—That the Bill be now read a 
Second Time. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR explained 
that the Commissioners, who had made an 
elaborate inquiry into the whole subject, 
recommended the permanent establishment 
of what would be equivalent to an Incum- 
bered Estates Court, but the jurisdiction 
of which would not be confined to incum- 
bered estates only, but would extend to 
giving a Parliamentary title for sale to 
other estates as well, He had not yet 
had time to consider all the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee ; but it was ad- 
visable, by this Bill, to continue the ex- 
isting Act for one year more; and he 
trusted that before the end of next Ses- 
sion the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, either entire, or else modified, as 


Lord Panmure 
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might seem best, would have become the 
law of the land. 

Lorp BROUGHAM remarked, that the 
Incumbered Estates Act had proved of the 
greatest possible benefit to Ireland, and 
he wished that we had in England some- 
thing—not precisely of the same kind, 
which was not needed in this country— 
but grounded on the same principles, to 
give better facilities for conveyance of 
estates, and of obtaining a good Parlia- 
mentary title, which would be a very great 
blessing to landowners and to the pur. 
chasers of estates. 

Bill read 2* and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House To-morrow. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


_ wee 
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Edward Holland, esq. 
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NUISANCES REMOVAL AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


[ Progress, 10th July}, Order for Com- 
mittee read ; House in Committee. 

Clause 28 (Nuisances arising in the case 
of Trades, Businesses, Processes, or Manu- 
factures). 

Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 
40, at the end of the clause to add the: 
words, ** Provided also, That nothing here- 
in contained shall be interpreted to extend 
to the smelting of metal.” 

Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 25; 
Noes 27: Majority 2. 

Mr. WINN KNIGHT said, he did not 
consider the clause necessary, as the par- 
ties whom it would affect would still re- 
main liable to an indictment at common 
law for any nuisance they might commit. 
He also objected to it, because it made it 
compulsory on the local authorities to pro- 
ceed ggainst any party who should be cer- 
tified to have caused any effluvia injurious 
to health, The effect would be to drive 
many of our most necessary manufactures 
out of the country. He wished to secure 
some place in which these certainly offen- 
sive, but still necessary trades might be 
carried on. He would, therefore, beg to 
propose an Amendment to that effect. 
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Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
clause to add the words, ‘‘ Provided al- 
ways, That the provisions hereinbefore 
contained shall not extend or be applicable 
to any place without the limits of any city 
or town.” 

Sir FREDERIC THESIGER said, he 
fully concurred in the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for West Wor- 
cestershire, and in doing so could bear tes- 
timony to the extreme fairness and candour 
with which the right hon. President of the 
Board of Health had met every proposal 
for amending the measures he had intro- 
duced. Trade nuisances might be divided 
into three classes. The first included cases 
in which the nuisance was brought for the 
first time into a neighbourhood ; and under 
those circumstances it could at once be put 
down. The second class referred to places 
which they might almost say were conse- 
crated to bad smells. Now, it was not law- 
ful to bring even there a fresh smell, but 
if the new manufacture were of the same 
description as those already carried on in 
the neighbourhood it could not be put 
down. The third class related to cases 


where an offensive trade had originally 
been established at a distance from any 


house or road, but where the district had 
afterwards become inhabited. With re- 
spect to cases like those it had been held 
over and over again that if persons who 
complained had come to the nuisance and 
not the nuisance to them, they had no 
remedy. Now, he understood that what 
his hon. Friend meant was to save the 
rights of persons who conducted trades 
that fell within the last category. He 
believed that the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Works was 
afraid that the word ‘‘town” would not 
include such places as Chelsea or Ham- 
mersmith, but the right hon. Gentleman 
was in error, for there had been several 
decisions in which the word had been in- 
terpreted in its popular sense. He should, 
however, recommend his hon. Friend to 
add to his proviso the words ‘‘ or populous 
districts.”” 

Mr. WINN KNIGHT said, he objected 
to the addition on the ground that “ po- 
pulous districts’? was a very uncertain 
phrase. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he did not know 
what was the meaning of the words ‘ po- 
pulous districts.”” They had no legal sig- 
nifieation, and he was afraid that their 
adoption would lead to endless litigation 
and disputes. 


{Juty 12 
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Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he had 
no wish to drive the trades referred to by 
the clause out of the country, but he was 
desirous that where nuisances existed the 
local authorities should have the power to 
interfere, and if the party complained 
against preferred having the question de- 
cided by a superior tribunal, instead of by 
two justices, the next clause would give 
him the power to put an end to the juris- 
diction of the justices on entering into his 
recognisance to bring the matter before a 
superior tribunal. He approved the words 
‘*‘populous districts’’ as affording a defi- 
nition of the word ** town,”’ and he thought 
he should be doing right in assenting to 
the proviso, with those words added to it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should support 
the proviso. The Bill having since its in- 


‘troduction taken the form of a measure for 


the suppression of those nuisances only 
which were injurious to health, it would 
be but wise and fair to make 4 distinction 
between places where large numbers of 
persons were congregated together, and 
districts inhabited by a scanty and a scat- 
tered population. 

Mr. HUTCHINS said, he strongly ob- 
jected to the retention of the words ‘* po- 
pulous districts.’’. The copper works in thé 
neighbourhood of Swansea, for instance, 
were neither a city nor a town; but they 
were certainly a populous district, for hun- 
dreds of persons had come to live in their 
neighbourhood ; and upon the continuance 
of those works depended the welfare of 
the whole population of Glamorganshire. 
Those works, however, would fall within 
the operation of the clause. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. Gentleman if the copper works 
he had referred to were a nuisance injuri- 
ous to the health of the neighbourhood, 
and if so, whether the owners had ne- 
glected to use every practicable means to 
abate it? Because, unless that were so, 
the provisions of the Bill would not apply. 

Mr. HUTCHINS said, he could not 
tell. Those were questiotis that could 
only be determined after much litigation. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the health 
of Swansea was above the average. Con- 
sidering the immense amount of capital 
invested, and the hundreds of thousands 
who gained their bread by those and simi- 
lar works (for all the metal trades were 
equally concerned), the House were bound 
to protect the owners from annoyance on 
the part of persons in the neighbourhood 
who complained of injury to their gardens. 
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Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, that some 


years ago au action was brought against the 
proprietors of the copper works by a farmer 
in the neighbourhood. The trial took place 
in Carmarthen, but the point chiefly insisted 
on was a very irrelevant one, namely, the 
amount of capital the works had brought 
into the district. The verdict was for the 
defendants; but there could be no doubt 


as to the deleterious effects of the works | 
both upon vegetable and animal life, for | 


cattle were brought into Court suffering 
from distortion of limbs produced by the 
contiguity of the works. The proprietors, 


notwithstanding that they had obtained a, 
verdict, afterwards spared neither inge- | 
nuity nor expense to abate the evil; and | 


in every case where the same pains were 
taken they would be exempt from annoy- 
ance from the Bill. 


have nothing to do but to appeal to a 
higher Court, and it would be quashed. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, that nothing was | 
wanted to neutralise the effects of copper | 


smoke but plenty of water. The remedy 


might, no doubt, be easily applied to one 
establishment; but the river at Swansea 
would be wholly inadequate if it were at- | 


tempted to be extended to the entire dis- 
trict. 
injured by the direct effect of the works 
upon the atmosphere, but by the dew be- 


coming impregnated with sulphuric acid , 


falling upon the herbage, and if they 
pleased, poisoning it. He only knew that 
he could keep his horses in much better 
condition at Swansea than in London. 


Mr. HUTCHINS said, he thought the | 


arguments of the hon. Member (Mr. Da- 
vies) were conclusive against the retention 
of the words ‘populous districts,’’ for 


they might, on the hon. Gentleman’s own | 
showing, lead to much litigation and an- | 


noyance. 

Sin BENJAMIN HALL said, he must 
remark that in discussing the earlier part 
of the Bill a great deal was said about the 


attention which ought to be given to the | 
condition of the poor; but the clauses | 


affecting their condition were nevertheless 
very speedily passed. They happened 


now, however, to be discussing clauses , 


which had nothing to do with the poor, 


and now there seemed to be great difii- | 


If | 


culty in proceeding with the measure. 
the Committee were really merely there to 
represent the gas companies, the water 
companies, and the great manufacturing 
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Even if a decision | 
from the local authorities should happen | 
to be obtained against them, they would | 


The cattle referred to had not been | 
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‘interests only, let it be so understood; but 
|if they were there to represent the public 
| at large, let them not delay the measure 
by making such exceptions as were now 
| proposed. 

| Mr. HEYWORTH said, he was of opin- 
|ion that a particular mode of legislation 
could never answer any good purpose. At 
| the same time, while they were seeking to 
| preserve the health of the public, they ought 
not to forget that there were vast multitudes 
of the population who were dependent for 
their means of livelihood on those estab- 
_lishments which it was now sought to con- 
trol by Act of Parliament. 

Sir GEORGE TYLER said, he did not 
think that any hon. Members were open to 
the taunt of the right hon. Baronet, that 
they were seeking to Legislate for the rich 
at the expense of the poor. 

Amendment proposed, to add at the end 
of the proposed Amendment the words “ or 
| populous district.”’ 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
added to the proposed Amendment.”’ 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 57; 
‘Noes 41: Majority 16. 

On Question that the clause as amended, 
‘stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. KENDALL said, he should move 
its omission. He was of opinion that the 
clause, if adopted, would either compel the 
total sacrifice of large manufacturing pro- 
'perty, or would seriously depreciate its 
value. Those manufacturers engaged in 
' the smelting trade would be placed at the 
/merey of a couple of medical men—per- 
j haps troublesome medical men, for there 
;were such at home as well as abroad. 
|The expenses thus imposed upon the 
‘manufacturers would be enough to swal- 
low up all their profits; and the result 
would be to lower the wages of every 
miner in Cornwall. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that it had 
_ been coolly assumed that the clause would 
put down manufactures. Now, it cer- 
tainly would have no such effect. It 
merely gave a power to two justices to 
compel manufacturers to use the best prac- 
tical means for putting down nuisances. 
Every hon. Member ought to take a ge- 
neral view of the subject, and not to nar- 
row his view of it according to the inte- 
rests of his own constituents. 

Mr. BARROW said, he objected to the 
clause, on the ground that it would in 
effect carry every question arising under it 
to the superior Courts, and involve the 
parties in expensive litigation. 
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Mr. HEYWORTH said, he would refer ' 
hon. Members to the removal of Muspratt’s | 
chemical works from Liverpool, and after- | 
wards from Newton, by proceedings at law, | 
and he considered those cases were suffi- | 
cient to meet any case of nuisance. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should support 
the clause, as it gave the parties indicted | 
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Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 29 withdrawn. Clause 30 agreed 
to. Clauses 31 and 32 struck out. Clauses 
33 to 44 agreed to. 

Clause 45 (Police constables to aid the 
authorities and officers acting in execution 
of the Act). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 


with Australia— Question. 


the opportunity of showing that they had | clause unnecessary. The police were bound 
used all practical means to put down the} to give all the aid they could within the 
nuisance, and were unable to do so—a limits of their own proper functions—such 
right which they did not enjoy under the | as that of quelling mobs, and of prevent- 
present law. In so far, the clause was a | ing persons from breaking windows. He 
remedial measure; it directly protected | thought that if the police were to be con- 
trade against the common law. | sidered specially liable to be called upon 
Lorp SEYMOUR said, he entertained | to enforce the provisions of the Act, it 
considerable doubts whether the clause was | would, in the first place, have a tendency 
necessary. The 8th clause defined what, to divert their attention from their more 
should be considered a nuisance; by that | immediate and proper duties, and would, 
(the 28th) clause a remedy before two ma-/ at the same time, create a feeling against 
gistrates was provided, but by the 29th them, and would lead to their being em- 
clause it was intended to give the parties | ployed in a species of espionage in mat- 
the right to have the question tried be-| ters in which they ought not ordinarily to 
fore a jury at quarter sessions. Why, he| be engaged. 
should like to know, were certain trades} Sirk BENJAMIN HALL said, he had 
and businesses singled out in the 28th) been induced to adopt the clause from hav- 
clause? He would suggest that the clause ing received a return from Dublin showing 
should be withdrawn. When dealing with | the beneficial services rendered by the 
the manufactures of the country, it be-| police of the city of Dublin in suppressing 


hoved the House to take care what they | nuisances that were injurious to health. 


were doing. Nothing was more delicate | He thought if the services of the police 


and susceptible than capital, and nothing | 
was more easily removed. He had known 
the case of a great English capitalist, in- 
fluenced by legislative interference, remov- 
ing vast works to Belgium, and taking 
with him some of the best skilled English 
workmen. 

Sim BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
effect of withdrawing the clause would be, 
that all persons engaged in the trades and 
manufactures specified in the clause would 
be obliged to be proceeded against by in- 
dictment. The clause was a mitigating 
clause, because it allowed the parties to 
be proceeded against before two justices. 
He had seen many of the persons who 
were most nearly interested in that part of 
the Bill, and they all urged him to press 
the clause, considering it to be one greatly 
in their favour, because it would give them 
an opportunity of mitigating the nuisance 
by using the best means in their power, 
and if they should fail to do so, they would 
then, only in the last event, be prosecuted 
by the common law. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 85 ; 
Noes 39: Majority 46. 
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were so conspicuous in the ease of the city 
of Dublin, a similar plan could not fail to 
work beneficially here. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he was 
decidedly opposed to the clause, on the 
ground of civil and religious liberty. His 
house was his castle, and policemen ought 
not to be allowed to intrude themselves 
into a man’s private dwelling on all oc- 
casions as they did under the stringent 
provisions of the Smoke Prevention Act. 
The work ought to be done by officially 
appointed agents who really understood 
their business. 

Clause struck out. 

Clauses 46 and 47 agreed to. 

Clause 48 struck out ; Additional clauses 
added. 

House resumed; Bill, as amended, re- 
ported. . 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH AUS- 
TRALIA—QUESTION, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he had received a copy 
of the circular despatch from Governor 
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General Sir William Denison to governors 
of other Australian colonies, submitting 
heads of plan for the establishment of a 
monthly line of steam-packets to England, 
estimating the amount to be paid to a 
company or companies for that accommo- 
dation at 100,000/. per annum, and pro- 
posing that three-fifths of the required 
amount should be borne by the Home Go- 
vernment and two-fifths by the colonies ? 
Whether he had received a copy of an 
Address presented by the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Victoria to the Governor of that 
colony, expressing surprise and regret that 
the Home Government had suffered fre- 
quent and quick communication with Eng- 
land by steam to cease, and expressing 
their readiness to bear their fair share of 
the cost of renewing it, to an amount not 
exceeding 50,0001. per annum? Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had given their 
attention to this subject, and how far they 
could hold out a prospect of the early re- 
establishment of steam communication with 
Australia? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he had 
received a despatch on the 2nd of the 
present month with respect to steam com- 
munication with Australia to the effect 
mentioned by the right hon. Baronet ; but 
the Governor, Sir William Denison, said 
that the project brought forward had not 
received the assent of the other colonies, 
and no company was willing to engage in 
so large an undertaking without being 
assured by something more than a simple 
Resolution, and that it would be necessary 
to have a law on the subject. With re- 
spect to the colonies of New South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand, no 
answer had been received; but with re- 
spect to Victoria there was a despatch ex- 
pressing deep regret that, owing to the 
great pressure for steam transports for 
conveying troops and stores to the Crimea, 
the steam communication with the Austra- 
lian colonies had been interrupted. The 
colonists of Victoria stated that they were 
ready to propose an expenditure of 50,0000. 
on the subject. During the short period 
since the despatch had been received he 
had been much occupied with other busi- 
ness, but he had been in communication 
with other departments of the Government, 
in the hope of establishing a steam com- 
munication with the Australian colonies. 
The subject was one of great importance, 
and the Government would pay due atten- 
tion to it. 


Sir J. Pakington 


{COMMONS} 
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Loan— Question. 


THE TURKISH LOAN—QUESTION, 

Mr. COBDEN: I wish, Sir, to put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke-on-Trent (Mr. J. L. 
Ricardo) asked the noble Lord the other 
day whether he was prepared to lay upon 
the table the terms of the convention for 
guaranteeing a loan to the Turkish Go. 
vernment. I understood the noble Lord 
to say the convention was not concluded. 
Last week a message was sent by the French 
Government to the Chamber of Deputies 
of that country, giving full details of the 
convention entered into between England, 
France, and Turkey for the guarantee of 
a loan of 5,000,000/. sterling to the Turk- 
ish Government. I wish to ask whether 
the noble Lord is prepared to furnish 
similar information to this House, and 
whether we shall have time for the full 
consideration and discussion of that ques- 
tion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
Member misunderstood my answer. I did 
not say the treaty was not concluded. I 
said it had been concluded, but the ratifi- 
cations were not exchanged. Until the 
ratifications are exchanged it is not a 
binding treaty on all parties. I stated, 
also, it was a joint guarantee for a loan of 
5,000,000. 

Mr. COBDEN: Will the noble Lord 
say when the ratifications will be ex- 
changed, and when we shall be placed in 
the same position as the Assembly of 
France ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We have 
taken measures to exehange ratifications 
at the earliest possible moment. The ra- 
tifications have been sent out to Constan- 
tinople, to be exchanged there with the 
ratifications of the Turkish Government, 
and by that means time will be saved of 
sending here and to Paris the ratifications 
of the Turkish Government. I am not 
able, of course, to state the day, but it 
will be done as soon as possible. The con- 
vention will require the sanction of Parlia- 
ment before it has force. 

Mr. COBDEN : I observe it stated in 
the French account that the convention 
was concluded on the 27th of last month. 
Is that so? The words of the French 
Government are—‘‘ convention conclue.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It was 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries on that 
day. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO: I want to know 
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whether the noble Lord means, by a joint 
guarantee, that the whole 5,000,000/. are 
guaranteed by the French and English 
Governments, or that each Government 

uarantees one-half — that is to say 
2,500,0001. each on their own account ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It is a 
joint guarantee for the whole. 

Subject dropped. 


CONFERENCES AT VIENNA—THE 
AUSTRIAN PROPOSALS. 

Viscount PALMERSTON, having 
brought up the papers respecting the Aus- 
trian proposals, said: These are papers, 
Sir, connected with the late negotiations 
at Vienna, and I may be allowed, perhaps, 
to take this opportunity, though not very 
strictly in order, of adverting to the notice 
which stands in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) for this evening, 
that he will move that the orders to- 
morrow be postponed for the purpose of 
enabling the hon. Baronet (Sir 8. Lytton) 
to bring on his Motion. I wish to state, 
for the convenience of the House, that to 
that Motion Her Majesty’s Government 
feel it their duty to object, and for this 
reason—these papers will not be in the 
hands of Members: until to-morrow, and 
we think it not fair or right that the 
House should come to discuss the question 
so early as to-morrow, when Members will 
not have had opportunity or time to read 
the papers or inform themselves of their 
contents. Beyond to-morrow we shall 
offer no impediment to any arrangement 
which the hon. Baronet may have made 
with regard to his Motion. 

The Question having been put, that the 
papers do lie on the table, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, I will 
take this opportunity to refer to a state- 
ment which was made in my absence by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), or 
rather it was a question addressed to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman—whether or not 
Ihad obtained Her Majesty’s consent to the 
statement I had made with respect to the 
proceedings of the Cabinet of which I ama 
Member? Now, Sir, what I had stated with 
regard to the Cabinet was either perfectly 
known, or might have been inferred, from 
the course of events which followed. Count 
Buol had thought proper to issue a cir- 
cular, which appeared in the public papers, 
in which he refers to confidential commu- 
nications with M. Drouyn de Lhuys and 
myself. I stated that those communica- 
tions had been considered by Her Ma- 
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jesty’s advisers. I believe that no one 
could suppose, sceing in the publie papers 
that the Austrian Government had made 
propositions with the view either to put an 
end to hostilities or to take part in the 
war, that the English Government would 
have refused to look at or consider those 
propositions. I stated further, that upon 
a full consideration these propositions had 
not been assented to. I conceived that 
every one might have been aware of that, 
because, if they had been assented to, 
there must have been further communica- 
tions with Russia, and further conferences. 
The fact would have been notorious that 
negotiations were going on, instead of its 
being stated, as it was in this House, that 
the negotiations were closed. So that, 
in fact, there was nothing in what I 
stated which seemed to me to make it ne- 
cessary for me to ask the leave of Her 
Majesty to communicate. As, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman has raised the 
question, I have submitted the subject to 
Her Majesty, and Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to sanction the state- 
ment which I made. Having made this 
explanation to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to say that, with 
respect to what I stated on a former night, 
a very erroneous inference has been drawn. 
As so much had been published, I thought 
it necessary to state what the Austrian 
propositions were, and what was my opinion 
with respect to them. It has been inferred 
and supposed, because I said that at the 
end of April and in the first days of May 
I thought those propositions might have 
been assented to, that I think now, at the 
present moment, those propositions may 
form a foundation for peace. Such a sup- 
position would be totally erroneous. It is 
entirely contrary to the fact that I consider 
now those propositions would form the 
foundation of peace. It was my opinion 
—and, as I stated the other day, I retain 
the opinion as to what might have been 
done ; but, after the events and proceed- 
ings which have since occurred, I believe 
nothing but a vigorous prosecution of the 
war will obtain terms upon which a satis- 
factory peace can be concluded. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it occurs to me 
that as the First Minister of the Crown has 
not thought fit to fix a day for the discussion 
| of the Motion of my hon. Friend (Sir B. 
| Lytton), it would have been more consistent 
| if his noble colleague had not taken this op- 
| portunity tomakea statement explanatory of 
the lengthened and matured narrative with 
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which he favoured the House of Commons 
on Friday night, and which has so greatly 
disquieted the public mind. Now, Sir, I 
do not see that the statement which the 
noble Lord has made at all changes his 
situation with regard to the House, and, as 
respects the narrative which he made on 
Friday night, I did not hear that anybody 
then hinted as a consequence of the speech 
of the noble Lord, that he was at this 
moment of opinion that peace ought to 
be negotiated with Russia upon the basis 
of the propositions which he approved at 
the time he has now mentioned. That 
was a point which was not at all brought 
under consideration. What did startle 
the House, and I think I may say, greatly 
disquieted the public mind of this coun- 
try, was that it came out, not by hazard, 
but with notice formally given, and evi- 
dently in a manner well matured, it came 
out on the part of the noble Lord that 
he had returned to England with a pro- 
ject of pacification which he approved, 
but which I believe the great majority 
of the House and of the country, neither 
at that time nor at the present time, would 
sanction; that he had recommended that 
project to his colleagues; that, in conse- 
quence of their ultimate refusal to adopt 
it, he had felt he was bound to consider 
whether it was not his duty to retire 
from the Government; and though, in- 
fluenced by other considerations, he re- 
mained a member of the Administration, 
he shortly afterwards came down to this 
House and made a speech which conveyed 
to the country the impression tHat he was 
an uncompromising advocate of the war; 
that he had returned from Vienna with 
the conviction that an uncompromising 
prosecution of the war was absolutely ne- 
eessary, and conveying also to the House 
the idea that he was convinced, from his 
experience in the Conferences at Vienna, 
that any attempt at negotiation with any 
reasonable hopes of success was utterly 
impossible—thereby conveying to Parlia- 
ment and the country an impression which 
seems to me, and I think I may say to the 
majority of the House, to be utterly in- 
consistent with the facts of the case. 
Now, Sir, I do not think the statement 
which the noble Lord has just made— 
the announcement to the country that he 
is really in favour of a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war—will greatly reassure the 
daunted spirit of the nation. Sir, I make 
no remark upon the observations of the 
noble Lord with respect to the question 
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I was obliged to put in his absence on 
Tuesday night—a most constitutional ques- 
tion. The noble Lord has admitted that 
he had not the Royal sanction to make 
the communication with respect to what 
had taken place in the Cabinet with which 
he favoured the House the other night. 
He seems to think it was a matter of 
course that he should detail such facts to 
the House—that we had other means of 
getting the information with which he 
favoured us. But what really took place ? 
The noble Lord informed the House that 
there had been discussions and differences 
of opinion in the Cabinet; that, in conse- 
quence of those discussions and differences 
of opinion on the most important subject of 
the age, the noble Lord even contemplated 
the necessity of tendering his resignation ; 
that he was influenced by other considera- 
tions not to take that step, and then the 
noble Lord says we might have learnt all 
this from the usual organs of information, 
or from the circular of a foreign Minister. 
I differ entirely from the noble Lord. I say 
it was totally impossible for the House of 
Commons to have become aware of such a 
state of affairs had it not been for the com- 
munication of the noble Lord; and in mak- 
ing that communication, the noble Lord 
favoured the House with details of the confi- 
dential councils of Her Majesty. I have yet 
to learn that the noble Lord was authorized 
to take that step without having previously 
obtained the gracious sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty. I have now to address myself to 
the remarks of the First Minister of the 
Crown, who seems to think that I was 
irregular in making those observations. 
Now, Sir, the noble Lord has found fault 
with the notice of Motion which I have 
placed upon the table for to-night, which 
was necessary to insure to the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Hert- 
fordshire an opportunity of being brought 
forward to-morrow night. Let me ask 
the House to remember for a moment 
the circumstances under which that notice 
was given. It was on Friday night last 
that the noble Lord made that speech 
which has created so painful an impres- 
sion upon the country. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire only anti- 
cipated, I am sure, the general feeling of 
the House and of the country in his con- 
viction, that no time should be lost in 
bringing the opinion of the House to bear 
upon the statement of the Minister. What 
was the position in which the House and 
the country found themselves placed after 
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the debate of Friday night? Here we|The noble Lord the Leader of the House 
are involved in a war of magnitude—a | instantly changes the order of business for 
war which certainly demands the exertion | Friday, and with the recollection of last 
of our utmost energies, and, on the part | Friday’s debate still in his memory, and 
of the nation, that firmness of spirit which | knowing, as every gentleman in this House 
ean only result from having a clear idea | knows, whatever his opinions may be, that 
of what is at stake, and a conviction that | no other subject than that has occupied the 
those who are intrusted with the manage-| public mind since the notice of my hon. 
ment of affairs are determined to use their | Friend was given, the noble Lord, when 
utmost efforts in pursuance of that policy| asked, in due form, what business he 
which the country has sanctioned. They | would proceed with on Friday, says, with 
suddenly find, at the very moment that | great composure, ‘*‘ The New Partnership 
one of the most eminent members of the} Bill and the Limited Liability Bill.” 
Cabinet—an individual who has himself} These are the measures of deep and 
occupied the exalted position of First Mi-| absorbing interest which are to be in- 
nister for several years—they suddenly | troduced to the consideration of the House 
find that at the very moment when, some|of Commons at a moment when there is 
weeks ago, that noble Lord was addressing | not a man walking the streets of London 
the country through this House, in a tone} who is not asking, ‘‘ What is to be the 
which conveyed to them the conviction, on | fate of my country if it is involved in a 
his part, that this country was embarked | great war, and that war is to be prose- 
in one of those great struggles which af-| cuted by a Cabinet which is not unanimous 
fect the destinies of nations, and that we | as tu the necessity of the war? The new 
should summon all our energies for thé| Partnership Bill? What the people of 
contest—that a very few days before that | England want to know is the condition of 
address was made, the noble Lord had re- | the partnership in Downing Street. They 
commended to his colleagues to end the| want to know whether the principle of 
quarrel in a manner which, if it be sanc- | limited liability is prevalent in that locality, 
tioned by Parliament, proves that there is| or whether the people are still to enjoy 
no issue at stake to justify the immense | that general and collected responsibility of 
exertions we have made, and are called | Ministers of the Crown, which hitherto has 
upon to make, I say the speech of the| been the salutary and constitutional prac- 
noble Lord on Friday night has greatly | tice. Sir, the noble Lord seemed to demur 
disquieted the public mind, and it has be-|to an observation of mine just now—he 
come inevitable that not a moment should | seemed to express his incredulity at my 
be lost in taking the opinion of Parliament | statement, that it had been his intention 
on the position of the Government, as at| to go into Committee of Supply on Friday 
present constituted, and of taking a direct | night. Well, suppose it was not his in- 
vote whether we have confidence in coun-| tention, I say it was the duty of the noble 
cils so swayed at a moment of such| Lord to go into Committee of Supply. 
national exigency. It happens that we} All I can say is I received authentic infor- 
know from a declaration made by a mem-| mation—it was known to many Gentle- 
ber of the Administration, who was most | men on both sides—that the Government 
competent to give proper information on | would go into Committee of Supply on Fri- 
the subject, that the House is to go|day. But if that was not the intention of 
into Committee of Supply to-morrow. | the noble Lord, I say—after the notice of 
Well, that was the earliest opportunity | my hon. Friend—he should have said, ‘‘We 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hert-| will give the earliest opportunity for testing 
fordshire could command, and it was also | the opinion of the House of Commons upon 
the most constitutional one. It is on such] a question of this kind.”” Why, Sir, here- 
occasions that the grievances of the people | tofore it has been the invariable custom 
should be brought under the consideration | of Ministers, when the confidence of the 
of this House for redress and remedy, and | House in their policy has been questioned, 
I want to know what national grievance | to bring the matter as speedily as possible 
is so great as that the country should be] to an issue. But let the House consider 
involved in a war of magnitude conducted | the peculiar circumstances under which the 
by Ministers who are not unanimous in question of confidence in the Government, 
opinion as to the necessity for that war? | as at present constituted, was to be brought 
Well, my hon. Friend (Sir B. Lytton) | forward by my hon. Friend the Member for 
gave his notice, and what then happened ? | Hertfordshire. It is not merely England, 
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but it is Europe, that is watching anx-|ject. Ifthe noble Lord says that on Mon- 
iously for the discussion now impending. | day he will go into Committee of Supply, 
I should have thought that the noble Lord | so that my hon. Friend may then bring for- 
would seize the earliest opportunity to set- | ward his Motion, and so that we may have 
tle a question so important, and would not | a full discussion on this important subject, 
have remained with the energies of the Go-| of course I shall not trouble the House 
vernment paralysed, and the character of | with the Motion which I have placed upon 
the Government impaired, by a Motion of |the paper. Whatever I may think of the 
this gravity impending over him. It is the influence of these documents upon our 
general feeling of the country, and, I may | opinion, it will be quite enough for such 
say, without prejudging the issue of the | an intimation to come from a person in the 
discussion, of the House also, that upon | position of the noble Lord to induce me to 
this subject an early, an immediate, and, | accede to it. But at the same time I say 
I will add, a complete discussion ought to|that it ought to be coupled with a clear 
take place. Now, Sir, what does the no- | intimation from the noble Lord of the time 
ble Lord say to-night ? He says :—‘‘ Here | when the discussion will take place. If 
are some papers which ought to be placed | the noble Lord had risen to state that on 
on the table, and which ought to be read | Monday the discussion would take place, 
by hon. Members before they venture to/|all that I should have done would be to 
express any opinions upon the Motion lask the permission of the House not to 
of the hon. Member for Hertfordshire.” | press the Motion of which I have given 
Well, I must say, with my view of the| notice for this evening. Of course, I 
question at issue, that it is one which can | shall persevere with that Motion, and shall 
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be but little affected by any papers which 
can be laid upon the table. We have some- 
thing more authentic than any diplomatic 
documents to guide our judgments on the 
present occasion. We have the most au- 
thentic evidence in the world. We have, 
Sir, the speech of a Cabinet Minister, the 


principal actor on the scene ; and it is on 


ask the opinion of the House upon it un- 
less I obtain from the noble Lord that 
which I am sure hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House expect—namely, an 
intimation that hon. Members will receive 
these papers to-morrow, and that he will 
on Monday next either give my hon. Friend 
a day on which to bring forward his Motion, 











his own confession, on his own revelations, | or go into Committee of Supply and allow 
on his own evidence, that I am perfectly | him to fulfil his original intention. 


prepared to form my opinion and to give} Viscount PALMERSTON: Really, 
my vote. No doubt, if the Minister rose| Sir, I must say I think the right hon. 
and said that he thought it would be more| Gentleman has made ‘‘much ado about 
consonant with justice—and which I hope/nothing.’’ In the first place, with regard 
will ever pervade and influence the discus- | to what passed upon a former occasion, I 
sions of this House—not to proceed with | am not aware that my hon. Friend fixed 
the debate to-morrow, the House would | the Committee of Supply to take place on 
have assented to his proposal. I should | Friday otherwise than in the way in which 
not have raised any objection to the course | the Committee of Supply is always post- 
he proposed if he had acted with frankness, | poned, as a matter of course, from one 
and said he would allow the discussion to| Supply day to another. But this I will 
come on upon Monday; or if he had said, | say, that if I had fixed the Committee of 
“When you have digested these papers I | Supply for Friday, seeing the condition in 
shall be prepared to give you a day.”’ Did | which the House is placed with regard to 
the noble Lord say that? No; the noble! the Motion of the hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Lord stated that in the course of next} Lytton) seeing that the papers, with all 
week, perhaps, the hon. Gentleman might | the efforts that have been made to expe- 
find an opportunity to bring his Motion | dite them, could not be laid upon the table 
forward, [Cries of ‘No, no!’’] I ap-| till to-night, and that they would not be 
peal to the [louse if it was not so. Did | in the hands of hon. Members till to-mor- 
the noble Lord say that he would go into | row, I should have pursued in regard to 
Committee of Supply on Monday? Not a/ the Committee of Supply the same course 
word of it; and I dare say he intended to | which I announced my intention of pursu- 
take the Scotch Education Bill on that | ing with regard to the Motion of the right 
day, or if not then, to conclude the debate | hon. Gentleman—namely, I should have 
on the Limited Liability Bill, and, perhaps, | postponed the Committee of Supply, as I 
take a vote upon that all-interesting sub-| intended to oppose the Motion, for the 
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special and avowed purpose of deferring 
the discussion of the question until the 
papers had been in the possession of hon. 
Members time enough to enable them to 
read them. I do not shrink from the 
avowal that I should have taken that 
course if it had been necessary for me to 
do so. But, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as I have already said before, makes 
“much ado about nothing,’’ because what 
I stated was this :—I stated my objection 
to take a discussion to-morrow on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hertfordshire, and also the reason why I 
entertained the objection; but I said that 
after to-morrow I should throw no difficulty 
in the way of any arrangement which 
the hon. Baronet might desire to make. 
Well, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jects to the totum as not including the 
pars. Why if I gave the hon. Baronet a 
whole week, surely I gave him Monday, if 
Monday would suit him. It was not for me 
to settle matters between the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. 
Lytton) and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck), who has a notice upon the paper 
for the next day. I think it would have 
been very unbecoming for me to fix a 
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of enabling the House to come to a deci- 
sion upon the subject before they know 
anything of the real matter under discus- 
sion. I have now only one word more to 
add with regard to the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to what 
has fallen from my noble Friend (Lord J. 
Russell). The right hon. Gentleman is 
not satisfied with the remarks of my noble 
Friend as to the statement which he made 
on a former occasion, respecting a decision 
of the Cabinet, but he seems to think that, 
in stating generally that a certain pro- 
position was considered and not adopted, 
my noble Friend forgot his duty as a Privy 
Councillor. Why, seldom a week passes 
in this House that some Member does not 
get up in his place and ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they will agree to 
certain things, or whether they have 
adopted a certain measure. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should state what 
the decisions of the Government are ; but 
I never before heard any Member pretend 
to say that the announcement in public, 
either in this House or elsewhere, of the 
decision of the Government upon any given 
proposition was a departure from the duty 
of a Privy Councillor or a betrayal of the 
secrets of the Cabinet. It would be per- 


positive day for the discussion of a Motion | fectly impossible to carry on the business 
which might last probably more than one | of this House in a manner satisfactory to 
day. I thought that it would be best not | the House and to the public, if the Mem- 
to interfere with the Motions of hon. | bers of the Government were never to be 
Members, and I left them to make their | allowed to state what was the general 
own arrangements. At the same time I | decision of the Government upon any ques- 
am perfectly prepared to say that if the | tion which might be brought before them. 
hon. Baronet wishes to make his Motion | At present I shall not enter into any fur- 
on Monday, on Monday I ‘will move the | ther details, but I hope that I have satisfied 
Committee of Supply. I have no wish to | the right hon. Gentleman that he and his 
shrink from the discussion, and I have|hon. Friend (Sir B. Lytton) may have 
nothing whatever to gain from postponing | Monday to do what they please with it, 
it. 1 quite understand, and I am sure the | and that the hon. Baronet will meet with 
House will understand, that the right hon. | no obstruction in bringing forward his 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- | Motion. 

shire (Mr. Disraeli), having found that} Sm BULWER LYTTON: Sir, the 
several Motions of censure and want of noble Lord has said that my right hon. 
confidence in Her Majesty’s Government | Friend (Mr. Disraeli) has made ‘* much 
had failed, in consequence of the House | ado about nothing.”” I am not surprised 
understanding the subject that was to be | to hear such an observation from the noble 
discussed, was desirous of hurrying on the | Lord, for, if I am not much mistaken, in 
Motion of the hon. Baronet before hon. | point of chronological order ‘Much Ado 


Members had made themselves properly 


acquainted with the question. It was a 
perfectly legitimate tactic on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and the House 
will quite comprehend it. It shows ex- 
actly the right hon. Gentleman’s appre- 
ciation of the case which he has to urge, 
inasmuch as he feels the great importance 





about Nothing’ comes just after ‘‘ the 
Comedy of Errors.’’ As to the produc- 
tion of the papers, I do not think any- 
thing they contain can in any way en- 
lighten the House upon the question it is 
my intention to submit to it. I am glad, 
however, that hon. Members will have 
an opportunity of looking into them before 
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we go into that discussion. It is not my 
wish—nor do I believe it to be the wish 
of any Member of the House—that any- 
thing unfair should be done towards the 
Government. And if there be a single 
point upon which an error can be removed 
by the information which the papers con- 
tain, I shall be glad that the House should 
make itself thoroughly acquainted with all 
the matters contained in these documents. 
So far as they are concerned, I willingly 
accept the excuse offered for this delay by 
the noble Lord. And upon the under- 
standing that the papers will be in the 
hands of Members to-morrow, I accept the 
day the noble Lord proposes to give me. 
Will the noble Lord, however, allow me 
to observe—as it was suggested to me—it 
would be more convenient and more suited 
to the gravity of the question, if he would 
allow me to bring it forward as a substan- 
tive Motion, rather than as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply? I am to understand 
that I am to bring forward my Motion on 
Monday next. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have no 
objection. 

Sir BULWER 
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LYTTON: Then I 


have nothing further to say, except that I 


accept the day which the noble Lord has 
proposed. 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, he was anxi- 
ous that the subject should not drop be- 
fore the attention of the House was called 
to the striking discrepancy that existed be- 
tween the statement of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) that evening, and that 
which he had made on a former occasion. 
In describing the substance of Count Buol’s 
circular, he (Sir J. Walsh) had at that 
time referred to the fact that Count Buol 
stated that he was prepared to submit an 
ultimatum to Russia, founded on the pro- 
posals which he had laid before the noble 
Lord; that he was prepared, if these 
proposals were adopted by England and 
France, to lay them before Russia in the 
shape of an ultimatum, and to make it a 
casus belli if Russia should refuse to ac- 
cept it; and that the noble Lord gave his 
full adhesion and approval to those propo- 
sals, and agreed to press their adoption 
upon his Government with all the influence 
he possessed. The noble Lord, however, 
in the statement with which he had just 
favoured the House, had entirely omitted 
to notice those material circumstances 
which identified him personally, in the 
eyes of Europe, with the acceptance of 
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these propositions, and merely observed, 
in a sort of cursory manner, that of 
course, as a matter of courtesy to Aus- 
tria, it followed that he should not reject 
and refuse them; that they were submit- 
ted on his return to the Cabinet, and 
that the Cabinet rejected them. He (Sir 
J. Walsh) thought the important point as 
regarded the noble Lord was that, accord- 
ing to the statement of Count Buol, he 
had identified himself personally with the 
proposals which had been made; that he 
had agreed to support, and had given his 
whole adhesion to them; and that, when 
he had been requested either to affirm or 
to deny the correctness of Count Buol’s 
statement, he had acknowledged its accu- 
racy in the most comprehensive terms. 
That was a most material difference, and he 
should be unwilling that the House, many 
of the Members of which might have been 
absent when the noble Lord replied to his 
question, should take their impression from 
the extremely slight and soft statement 
with which the noble Lord had favoured 
the House that evening. Before he sat 
down he might address a few observations 
with reference to the two Mot‘ons of which 
notice had been given. It was perfectly 
true, as had been suggested, that the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir B. Lytton) were so si- 
milar in character that they involved the 
same considerations, and, no doubt, there 
would be some inconvenience if they were 
both pressed simultaneously on the atten- 
tion of the House. It was very probable, 
considering the magnitude of the question 
and the importance and comprehensive- 
ness of the subject, which would be open- 
ed by the Motion of the hon. Baronet, that 
the debate upon that Motion would be ad- 
journed. Now, what was the present po- 
sition of the House with respect to the 
question of foreign policy at the present 
moment ? His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
brought forward his Motion before Whit- 
suntide. That Motion bore upon the state 
of things existing at that time—there was 
an adjourned debate. Whitsuntide inter- 
vened, the negotiations were brought to a 
close, and all the important changes took 
place which resulted from the close of the 
conferences. The papers were quite ready 
at that time to be submitted to the consi- 
deration of the House, and they ought to 
have been enabled to form a conclusion on 
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the complete state of things. The Motion 
of the right hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir F. Baring) was, therefore, nugatory, 
and conveyed no expression whatever of 
the real sentiments of the House upon that 
important question. Two questions would 
now be raised by the Motion .of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire— 
first, a@ question involving the individual 
character of the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London as a statesman, 
and the claim which he would hereafter 
have on the confidence of the House and 
the country. Considering the importance 
of the position filled by the noble Lord in 
that House as well as in the country, that 
question was by no means a light one. 
But there was another question not less 
important. It appeared clearly from the 
statements which had been made, that 
there had been two parties in the Cabinet, 
of which the noble Lord was a Member, 
one inclining to the acceptance of the last 
Austrian proposition, and another against 
that acceptance. He presumed that, as 
those propositions had been rejected, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had supported that side of the question. 
Still it was a most important question to 


decide, whether he was right or wrong in 
rejecting those Austrian propositions and 


prosecuting the war. That was the real 
question of peace or war, as it now stood 
before the House, and it was a subject of 
so large a nature, embracing so many con- 
siderations, that he did not think it could 
be determined in the course of one even- 
ing. He put it, therefore, to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield, whether it would not be de- 
sirable to make some arrangement by 
which his Motion should not interfere with 
the progress of the debate on the Motion 
to be brought forward by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshire ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, the House will 
probably consider that I ought to make 
some statement after the appeal which has 
been made to me. I believe that the 
question about to be proposed by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire is 
really one of the most important that can 
be submitted to the House. I think that 
the two questions ought not to be before 
the House at the same time; and, there- 
fore, if the debate should be adjourned on 
Monday I shall accede to the wish of the 
House, and postpone the Motion of which 
Ihave given notice. I have only one ob- 
ject in view, and I believe that I shall 
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best attain my object by adopting that 
course. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, after 
what the hon. Baronet the Member for Rad- 
norshire (Sir J. Walsh) has stated, I must 
say that nothing which I have said this 
evening is at all inconsistent with the an- 
swer which | gave upon a former occasion. 

Mr. HUTT said, he would beg to in- 
quire of the Government whether the cir- 
cular of Count Buol was among the papers 
to be laid on the table of the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I do not 
think that that circular is in the possession 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The papers were then ordered to be 
laid upon the table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
must ask the indulgence of the House 
while he made one effort more to defeat a 
measure, the passing of which he should 
much deplore. The preamble of the Bill, 
in the first place, cast a slur upon the 
Chureh of Scotland, into whose charge 
the schools had been committed, which 
drew from its members a strenuous oppo- 
sition to the Bill. It was to the efforts 
of the Church in Scotland that the suc- 
cessful education of the people was owing, 
and its members disapproved the mode of 
government by a central Board in Edin- 
burgh, the religious qualifications of the 
members of which were not tested. If 
they could secure a certainty that the 
schools would be conducted upon Presby- 
terian principles, he might feel justified in 
withdrawing his opposition; but the most 
important powers were given to the Board 
—the power of examining schoolmasters, 
of deprivation and censure, of forcing the 
ratepayers to erect schools, and of taxing 
them for their support. Such powers 
ought not to be given to a Board when 
there was no security that it would be 
composed of members belonging to the 
Church. He should therefore move, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a third 
time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.”’ 

Question put, “ That the word ‘now 
stand part of the Question.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 105; Noes 
102: Majority 3. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would now propose the addition of a 
clause, providing that— 


‘In parishes in which schools have been es- 
tablished under the third recited Act it shall be 
lawful to the Committee of Privy Council to con- 
tribute such sum to the salary of the school- 
master of every such school as will, in addition 
to the sum provided under the said Act, raise the 
same to a sum not less than 20/., nor more than 
34l.; and the Board, on the report of the in- 
spector, may direct that any such school shall be 
placed on the footing of a public school; and in 
that case the sum provided by the said Act shall 
continue to be paid as heretofore, and the re- 
mainder of the salary shall be contributed in 
equal proportions by the ratepayers and the Com- 
mittee of Council; and the school-house, school 
buildings, and other accommodations shall there- 
after belong to and be maintained by the same 
parties who would have had the property and 
control of the same if a public school-house had 
been provided under this Act, and such school 
shall in all other respects be thereafter conducted 
and maintained as a public school under this 
Act.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the clause 
would give a large taxing power to the 
Board over the people of Scotland. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must again 
protest against proceeding with a Bill, the 
third reading of which had been carried 
by so narrow a majority as three, and to 
which he was justified in saying the popu- 
lar feeling of Scotland was opposed. He 
would appeal to the good sense of the 
Government, whether it was wise under 
the circumstances and at a time when a 
vital question involving the fate of the 
Ministry was impending, to cast the fire- 
brand of religious bigotry amongst the 
people of Scotland, which the Bill now be- 
fore them would have the effect of doing ? 
It was a Bill for benefiting one or two 
denominations at the expense of all others. 
Generally speaking, the people of Scotland 
were opposed to all State interference and 
State assistance in matters of religion and 
education, and would not accept it. The 
United Presbyterians would not touch the 
State money for such purposes, and the 
result would be, that one or two denomi- 
nations, and those alone, would receive 
assistance under the Bill. 

Mr. W. LOCKHART said, that the 
representatives of many of the largest 
towns in Scotland who were originally in 
favour of the Bill, in consequence of the 
change in the public mind of that country 
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on the subject, had in the division which 
had just taken place reversed their pre. 
vious votes, and had done so in @ manner 
most honourable to themselves. He trusted 
that the Government would in like manner 
pay respect to that change of opinion, and 
not press the measure. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, he had supported 
the Bill at each of its previous stages, 
but had felt it his duty to vote against the 
third reading. The Bill, as it now stood, 
was most objectionable in many respects, 
Under it the boroughs would be but little 
better than taxing machines in the hands 
of the inspector, the magistrates, who were 
the best judges of what was required, being 
practically powerless. He had been most 
desirous of carrying an Education Bill that 
should be practically useful, but with the 
restrictions which now incumbered it, he 
had no hesitation in saying that the mea- 
sure now under consideration would be 
received with great dissatisfaction. There 
certainly were Amendments on the paper, 
which, if carried, would tend to remove 
some of the objections to the Bill, particu- 
larly that of the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Greenock (Mr. Dunlop), which he 
should support. 

Mr. COWAN said, he concurred very 
much in the views of his hon. Friend who 
had last addressed them, although he had 
differed from him in the course he had 
taken, and bad voted with the majority in 
favour of the third reading. If, however, 
the Motion had been ‘that the Bill do 
pass,” he should certainly have felt in- 
clined to vote in the negative. The reason 
for that was, that the various Amendments 
on the paper, and particularly that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Greenock, 
afforded him the hope that possibly the 
IIouse might reverse the decision to which 
the Committee had come. There was a 
great deal of good in the Bill, but, in his 
opinion, it had been very much impaired 
in its progress through Committee, He 
regretted exceedingly the change which 
the Government had introduced some time 
ago, by which, as regarded the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians, the Bill had 
been made a denominational Bill. The 
effect of such an alteration would be to 
confuse the system of education in Scot- 
land, and to make it no longer thoroughly 
national. Now, according to his judgment, 
a system of education ought to be either 
national or denominational — not mixed ; 
and he could not, therefore, conceive-any- 
thing more prejudicial than such a con- 
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tinuance of denominational grants as had 
been promised by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. He regretted, 
on account of the Lord Advocate himself, 
that his right hon. and learned Friend had 
no longer a prospect of passing the Bill, 
for he was sure no one could have devoted 


himself to a thankless task with more | 


singleness of purpose and a more earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of those for 
whom he was legislating. But, if defeated 
now, he hoped that in another Session, 
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the measure on its original basis, should 
not be adopted, he should feel it his 
duty to vote against the passing of the 
Bill. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he could not 
avoid expressing his surprise that some of 
his hon. Friends who had joined him in 
endeavouring to improve the measure had, 
now that it had reached its last stage, 
turned their backs upon it altogether. He 
would ask those hon. Gentlemen whether 
they were prepared to oppose all progress 


hon. Members on both sides, putting aside on such an important subject because they 
extreme views, would concur with his right | could not obtain everything they desired ? 
hon. and learned Friend in a measure | He thought the Bill contained some very 
which would so tend to advance the best | beneficial provisions, and, regarding it as 


interests of the people of Scotland. 


an instalment, he considered that it should 


Sm JAMES ANDERSON said, he} be supported by all who were anxious 


had very cordially supported the Bill| to promote education. 


He had enter- 


hitherto, in the hope that some of the) tained some objection to those compulsory 


clauses which he thought objectionable 
would be expunged. He was connected 
with the United Presbyterian Church, a 
great majority of whom had supported the 
measure as he had done, approving of its 
principle, though they objected strongly 
to the religious element infused into it, 
and held that the State, while it might 
beneficially legislate for the education of 


the people, had no right to interfere with 


the teaching of religion. He admired the 
benevolent feelings by which the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate had been actu- 
ated in bringing forward the Bill; but, at 
the same time, he was very sorry to have 
come to the conclusion that night, that he 
had entirely failed in carrying out his ob- 
ject, and that if the measure passed it 
would be a bone of contention to the people 
of Scotland, and would not promote the 
cause of education there. He had, there- 
fore, been obliged, though with great re- 
luctance, to record his vote against the 
third reading. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he had felt 
very strongly disposed to join the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Duncan) in his 
opposition to the Bill, but he thought it 
more expedient and more just to give it 
the last chance, and to see what became 
of the Amendments upon the notice paper. 
He gave the Lord Advocate full credit for 
the motives which had induced him to 
bring forward the measure, but he thought 
some further time ought to be afforded to 
the people of Scotland, who were much 
divided in opinion on the subject, for con- 
sidering its provisions. If the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for Green- 
ock, the object of which was to replace 





powers which would be conferred by the 
Bill; but, on consideration, he thought 
that, as great necessity existed for extend- 
ing the means of education in Scotland, 
perhaps the wisest course would be, in the 
first instance, to give those compulsory 
powers. Last year there was a unani- 
mous expression of regret in Scotland 
that the Bill had not passed, and there 
was a hope that a similar measure would 
be passed during the present Session; and 
he did not hear that any change of opinion 
had taken place on the subject. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
had very carefully considered the provisions 
of the Bill, and had arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was not likely to benefit his 
country or to promote concord among his 
countrymen. He did not mean to say that 
the parish clergymen of Scotland had not 
acted well in the position in which they 
had been placed, but he thought one ob- 
jectionable feature of the Bill was, that it 
would leave them the same monopoly of 
parochial education which they now pos- 
sessed. The Bill would establish a system 
of education which could only be accepted 
by the Free Church and the Established 
Church, and which would be rejected by 
the religious body with which he was con- 
nected. He had voted against the third 
reading of the Bill, and if an opportunity 
were presented he would record his vote 
against its passing. He hoped that, seeing 
the very small majority in favour of the 
Bill on the third reading—105 to 102— 
and that there was not the least chance of 
its passing in another place, the right hon. 
and learned Lord would let the Bill share 
the fate of some others, and withdraw it 
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from the ‘House. There was, no doubt, 
some want of education in Scotland, but 
that want, he believed, was being rapidly 
supplied by the voluntary contributions of 
the people. 

Clause agreed to. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would now move the following additional 
clause :— 

“If any person or persons shall wilfully refuse 
to perform any duty incumbent on him or them 
under this Act, it shall be in the power of the 
General Board to apply by summary petition to 
the Court of Session, setting forth such refusal ; 
and it shall be in the power of the Court, on 
considering the same, after such intimation and 
service as they may think necessary, to authorise 
the Board to perform or to provide for the per- 
formance of such duty in such way and manner 
as the Court may direct: provided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
limit any remedy at law which any party might 
have in respect of such refusal.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, the clause 
was very objectionable in itself, and so 
was the principle of bringing up so many 
additional clauses to a Bill at that late 
stage. The Bill was so vaguely worded, 
that it was found requisite to put the 
powers of Parliament into the hands of 
the Court of Session in Scotland. That 
was the object of the clause, and he should 
vote against it, therefore, if the clause 
went to a division. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
clause was necessary for the due enforce- 
ment of the law. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that such a power should be vested 
in the Court of Session in cases where a 
party who was bound to perform certain 
functions or do certain acts wilfully neg- 
lected to do so, and it was only in such 
cases that it was to be exercised. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, the clause was a 
most objectionable and arbitrary mode of 
legislating on a subject on which there 
should be nothing but harmony. He did 
not see how the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, after what had passed, 
could persist in forcing such a Bill down 
the throats of the Scotch public. He 
hoped, however—though the Bill was, in 
his opinion, a dead Bill—that the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate would 
state to the House that he should not 
proceed further with it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, any person 
enjoined by statute to do a particular 
duty could, by the law of England and 
Ireland, be compelled to discharge the duty 


if he neglected it; but by the proposed | 


clause, the Court of Session was to provide 
Mr. A. Hastie 
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some one else to discharge the duty. He 
wished to know whether the law of Scot- 
land differed in that respect from that of 
other countries ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
the law of Scotland, as of every other 
country, that, if any one neglected a 
statutory duty, he could be punished ; but 
in the present case it was most material 
that the action of the Bill should not suffer 
in the event of persons refusing to obey 
the statute. A person, for example, 
might illegally decline to call a meeting, 
and it was right, therefore, that the Court 
of Session, being satisfied upon the point, 
should have power to authorise the Board 
to call such a meeting. 

Clause agreed to. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, that 
as the Bill would probably not pass through 
another place, he would appeal to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government to 
say whether he meant to go on with the 
Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he cer- 
tainly intended to take the sense of the 
House upon the question of passing the 
Bill, as it had been very deliberately con- 
sidered, and, in his opinion, it was a very 
good measure. The opinion he had ex- 
pressed upon its merits had not been 
shaken by the sudden conversion of some 
of the hon. Gentlemen near him at the 
last stage of its progress. He knew that 
a pressure was sometimes put upon hon. 
Members, but, although that might be a 
| sufficient reason for those hon. Members 
to defer to the opinions of the persons who 
had sent them to that House, it was no 
reason for others who did not happen to 
be exposed to the same pressure to alter 
the opinions they had formed. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he would now 
move to leave out the word “ Perth” in 
Clauses 13 and 15, and to substitute the 
word ** Aberdeen.”” He must deprecate 
the language of the hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. Kinnaird) in opposing his proposition 
on a former occasion, as uncourteous and 
inconsiderate, and thought that hon. Mem- 
ber would have acted more wisely if he 
had not made statements on the subject 
without foundation. Aberdeen had always 
held the place next in education after 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in Scotland ; and 
he (Mr. Thompson) thought the advice of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Bute (Mr. 8. Wortley) to reverse the terms 
of the Bill, and give the Member to the 
joey of Perth and to the city of Aber- 
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deen, correct, and in accordance with 
that he had framed his Amendment, 
While giving credit to the Lord Advocate 
for good intentions, however, he was bound 
to say that the Bill pleased nobody ; and 
he (Mr. Thompson) would vote against the 
Motion for its passing. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he regretted ex- 
ceedingly if he had said anything dis- 
respectful to the hon. Member, for such 
was not his intention. The hon. Member 
had told him that he was pressed by his 
constituents, and he (Mr. Kinnaird) had 
said he would oppose him. What he said 
he had said jocularly, and he was quite 
surprised the hon. Gentleman should have 
taken it so seriously. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he hoped that 
his hon. Friend would not press his Amend- 
ment, though, if he went to a division, he 
(Mr. Craufurd) should feel bound to vote 
in favour of it. He would suggest to the 
right hon. and learned Lord that, as Dun- 
dee had now repudiated his measure, he 
might get out of the present difficulty, by 
inserting ‘‘ Aberdeen ”’ instead of ‘* Dun- 
dee ’’ in the clause. 

Mr. DUNCAN said that, as Dundee 
had been mentioned, he would take that 
opportunity to reply to the remark made 
by the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), 
as to a ‘‘ pressure”’ having been used to 
cause hon, Members to alter their opinions. 
He had not received one letter from his 
constituents on the subject, and had that 
morning presented a petition from the 
town-council of Dundee, against the Bill. 
Yet he had, with the exception of an 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
and learned Lord, supported the Bill in all 
its stages. It would be seen, therefore, 
that the ‘‘ pressure’’ which had been 
brought to bear on himself had been very 
slight, aud he hoped that the “ pressure ”” 
which would shortly be brought to bear 
on the noble Lord would be equally as 
light. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Perth’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 100 ; Noes 
27: Majority 73. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he would now move 
to leave out in page 7, lines 23 and 24, the 
words “‘ in regard to his sufficiency for the 
office in respect of literature.’’ It was his 
hope that the Government would not give 
up the Bill on account of the modifications 
it had received in its passage through the 
House. He believed that, notwithstand- 
ing he and others might have preferred it 
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in its original form, it would work well as 
it now stood. By the Bill at present, how- 
ever, no schoolmaster could be admitted to 
his office without the attestation of the 
presbytery of the Established Church with 
respect to his moral and religious character. 
Now, that was inconsistent with those por- 
tions of the Bill which abolished all reli- 
gious tests upon the appointment of school- 
masters ; and the object of his Amend- 
ment was to harmonise the two discordant 
parts of the Bill. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he cordially second- 
ed the Amendment, for he was satisfied 
that the Bill would be hailed by the people 
of Scotland as an instalment of good, and 
as a step in the right direction. He cer- 
tainly objected to some of the details, but 
he was not one of those who, because they 
could not get all they wished, were deter- 
mined to reject all the advantages that 
were offered. 

Mr. ELIOTT LOCKHART said, he 
could not conceive, after the division of 
that night, that the Bill would be pressed 
further. It would be his duty still to 
give the measure all the opposition in his 
power. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
whatever might be the future prospects of 
the Bill, he was convinced that a great ad- 
vance had been made in the solution of 
the difficult question of education in Scot- 
land, for they had done what had never 
been done before—read an education Bill 
a third time—and he was not without 
hope, notwithstanding the narrow division 
upon the Bill that evening, that it would 
become the law of the land. He would 
take that opportunity of warning hon. 
Members opposite of the danger which 
arose from the circumstance that in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom generations 
were growing up without knowledge; that 
we were ailowing the nurseries of crime to 
increase; and that, while hon. Members 
in that House were discussing these mi- 
serable abstract questions, the mischief 
was being done, day by day, and year by 
year. By giving such prominence to these 
abstract questions, hon. Members opposite 
were raising insurmountable barriers, not 
in the way of the Bill now before them, 
but of every educational system that could 
be devised. Objections had been made to 
continuing the Privy Council grants to Ca- 
tholics. But he believed that it was im- 
possible to have a system which would em- 
brace Catholics and Episcopalians. What 
he wanted was, to see a system by which 
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the people of Scotland might be educated. 
His object in framing the Bill was, in the 
first place, to secure that the measure should 
provide a school in every place where it was 
required. He denied that the Bill would 
dry up the ordinary sources of private be- 
nevolence. Already, he believed, the peo- 
ple of Scotland subscribed more than the 
people of England to the cause of edu- 
cation. The people of Scotland had a 
national system of education and a school 
in every parish, yet that system had 
only excited the General Assembly of the 
Established Church to do their best to 
overcome the deficiencies of the national 
system of education. The argument that 
they were to perpetuate ignorance in order 
to promote benevolence would induce them 
to perpetuate pauperism from the same 
motive, and would lead generally to the 
promotion of that which was evil in order 
that the great and good affections of our 
nature might be stimulated. It was said 
that there was no necessity for the Bill, and 
that voluntary efforts would do all that 
was wanted. But the General Assembly 
of the Established Church, in a Report re- 
cently presented, stated that in the High- 
lands there were from 20,000 to 30,000 


children without the means of education. 


Whether the Bill should succeed or not, 
he should continue of opinion that no vo- 
luntary efforts could supply the necessity. 
Voluntary efforts could only avail in dis- 


tricts having wealth and riches. Where 
education was really wanted voluntaryism 
must fail, because it was in the poor dis- 
tricts that education was wanted. In 
twelve counties of Scotland there was no 
Roman Catholic place of worship. There 
were only thirty-two Roman Catholic schools 
in the country, and thirty-six Episcopalian 
schools, all the rest were Presbyterian ; 
and yet, he must say to their disgrace, 
they were talking about religious differ- 
ences. He warned hon. Gentlemen that if 
they rejected the Bill the people of Scot- 
land would not submit to have the Esta- 
blished Church jurisdiction perpetuated 
over the whole of the schools of the coun- 
try. He should be greatly mistaken if it 
were possible+to introduce any measure 
with a chance of success which gave the 
Established Church and the heritors as 
much influence as they obtained under the 
present Bill. His doubt had, indeed, been 
from the communications made to him, whe- 
ther he had not left rather too much power 
in their hands. The members of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland were only one- 
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third in number of those who agreed in 
creed, and it was not likely that they could 
succeed in retaining the exclusive privi- 
leges which they claimed. He opposed 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Greenock, because it would 
put both the schoolmasters and the Pres- 
bytery in a false position. There was one 
topic on which he felt it incumbent to say 
a word. The hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. F. Scott) said that the cost 
of the present measure would be about 
250,000/. a vear, and the hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire (Mr. Biackburn) went fur- 
ther, and said the expense would amount to 
450,000/. The latter hon. Member stated 
that there were 5,000 schools in Scotiand, 
all which were to be paid under the Bill. 
But the hon. Member did not tell the 
House how that number was made up. It 
was made up of public day schools and 
private day schools. The Bill, however, 
had nothing to do with the private day 
schools, which amounted in number to 
1,893, and deducting from the remainder, 
being public schools, the endowed schools, 
the Roman Catholic and Episcopalian 
schools, the ragged and other schools of 
that kind, there would be left an amount 
of 2,316 public schools to which the Bill 
would apply. That was really very near 
the number with which they would start, 
for he did not think that, at first at all 
events, they would have more than one 
additional school in each parish, with 500 
in the different burghs. Would the cost 
of the system be 450,000/.2 Far from it. 
He would show the House that it would 
not be even 100,0007. There were 937 
parochial schools. Under the Bill they 
were to have 161. each, or 14,9921. in all. 
The number of other schools, according to 
his calculation, would be 1,379, costing 
251. each—total 34,4751. Retiring allow- 
ances he estimated at 4,000/., the interest 
of the 150,000/. advanced as a building 
fund at between 7,000/. and 8,000J., and 
the expenses of the Board and inspectors at 
12,000/. bringing the total up to about 
72,0001. But of the 2,316 schools, about a 
half were receiving Government aid to the 
extent of 40,000/. Under the new system 
those payments would cease; but instead of 
deducting the whole he would-take off only 
a half, or 20,0001., reducing the expense of 
the Bill, for the first year, to 52,000I. 
He was sure that sum could not be ex- 
pended in a more beneficial or praise- 
worthy manner than in the education of 
the young. The return would be tenfold, 
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and would be found in diminished poor- 
rates and expenses of crime, in the im- 
provement of morals, and in the general 
amelioration of the country. He rejoiced 
at the progress which had been already 
made, and he hoped that the House, what- 
ever might become of the Bill, would, by 
its vote to-night, evince its continued ad- 
herence to the great principle that it was 
the duty of the nation to educate the 
young, and that in the education of the 
mind—in the spread of moral and reli- 
gious knowledge—dwelt the real safety 
and hope of the country. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
that the right hon. and learned Lord had 
taken a strange opportunity, upon an 
Amendment, to make a speech upon the 
whole principle of the Bill, assuming, at 
the same time, that those who voted 
against the Bill were not in favour of pub- 
lie education. Every one, he trusted, was 
in favour of education, but every one did 
not think that the present Bill would effect 
the object well. The right hon. and learn- 
ed Lord said, on a former occasion, that 
he meant to absorb the whole of the pri- 
vate schools. " 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: Not by 
paying them out of the public purse, but 
by setting up free schools under the pre- 
sent Bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN: As the proportion 
of children now educated in Scotland was 
one in seven, and as it was intended to 
bring that down to one in five, with a 
population of 600,000 children, and as- 
suming that one schoolmaster could not 
attend to more than 100 pupils, there 
would necessarily be 6,000 schools. That 
was one way of putting it, but, taking the 
number of schools at present at 5,240, it 
was not unreasonable to suppose the num- 
ber would be increased to 6,000; and thus, 
by another process, they arrived at the 
same result. It was agreed that the cost 
would be 351. each, and that would give 
175,0001., not reckoning the 1,000 old 
schools. He did not say that would be 
the sum which the schools would cost next 
year, but he had not the slightest doubt 
that would be the ultimate cost. At pre- 
sent the schools were inspected but seldom, 
and in a cursory way. To inspect them 
properly twice a year would require an in- 
*peetor for every 150 schools, and upon 
the calculation of 6,000 schools, that 
would require forty inspectors, costing 
6001. each, which was 24,000/. There 
would be 16,000/. for the original paro- 
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chial schools, 175,0002. for the 5,000 
new schools, and 27,0002. for the board 
and inspectors, making, as he had said on 
a former night, 242,000/., which would 
have to be paid out of the national exche- 
quer by the proposed system. 

Mr. COWAN said, he wished to refer 
to the vote he had given on a former occa- 
sion, for he thought a great mistake had 
been made in the Bill by so largely in- 
creasing the salary of schoolmasters, with- 
out taking measures to increase their quali- 
fications. The system of Government cer- 
tificates might have been advantageously 
introduced. He should have moved an 
Amendment to that effect, but for an inti- 
mation from the Lord Advocate that he 
should consider it a hostile step. He hoped 
the House would agree to the Amendment, 
and he should be then able to vote for its 
final stage. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, the object of the 
Amendment was to reverse two former de- 
cisions of the House. 

Question put, ‘* That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Bill.”’ 

The House divided : — Ayes 80; Noes 
117: Majority 37. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he trusted that, 
after what had passed, there was no seri- 
ous intention to proceed with the Bill, and 
that the admirable speech of the right hon. 
and learned Lord, which would have been 
more appropriate if delivered on a previous 
occasion, were the last notes of the dying 
swan. After the strong manifestation of 
the feeling of the House, he did not see 
how they could proceed with the measure, 
inasmuch as two hon. Gentlemen, the Mem- 
bers for Stafford and Worcester, had by 
accident gone into the lobby with the Go- 
vernment on the question of the third read- 
ing. The Bill was therefore virtually lost 
by a majority of one. It was a measure 
opposed to the wishes of the great majority 
of the people in Scotland, as proved by 
the immense majority of petitions against 
it, whereas, before the nature of the Bill 
was understood, the majority of petitions 
were in its favour. The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate had assumed, that 
those who were opposed to the Bill were 
opposed to education, but the contrary was 
the fact, for it was because they were in 
favour of the extension of education that 
they voted against the measure, which 
would have the effect of not only increas- 
ing the expense, but of limiting education. 
Education, supported by the voluntary 
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proposed measure would dry up the sources 
of voluntary subscription, and charge upon 
the State that which was now willingly 
undertaken by the people. It had been 
said, that there were a large number of 
persons residing in the lanes and alleys of 
the large towns not educated under the 
present system, but would they be under 
the one which it was proposed to substi- 
tute for it? There was nothing in the Bill 
to induce people to be educated who were 
unwilling. The Lord Advocate had re- 
ferred to the Highlands, where, he said, 
there were from 20,000 to 30,000 persons 
existing in ignorance. That was to be ac- 
eounted for by the circumstance that the 
population was so scattered, and the physi- 
eal character of the country was such, that 
it was only by means of perambulating 
teachers that education could be diffused 
among them; but the right hon. and 
Jearned Lord’s argument proved nothing 
in favour of his Bill. He accused the 
right hon. and learned Lord of inconsis- 
tency in his arguments, for, when he was 
arguing in favour of education, he said it 
was necessary that there should be an im- 
mense increase of schools; but when he 
took the economical side of the question, 
the right hon. and learned Lord said, he 
was going to contract the schools. Such 
arguments were most contradictory. He 
(Mr. Scott) had estimated the burden to 
be cast on the country at 200,000/., where- 
as the right hon. and learned Lord as- 
serted it would be 75,000/. But, taking the 
right hon. and learned Lord’s own figures, 
if 2,300 schools would cost 75,000I., 6,000 
schools would cost 195,0001., so that he 
(Mr. Scott) was not so far out in his eal- 
culation. He trusted that the eyes of the 
people of England would now be open to 
the true character of the Bill. Since it 
was now an absolute certainty that the 
Bill had been virtually lost by a majority 
of one, he trusted that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government would deal 
with it in the same manner as the Eng- 
lish Education Bills had been treated. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must enter 
his final protest against the Bill, and he 
also must deny that any good could ever 
result from legislative interference in a 
subject which ought to be left to the 
voluntary benevolence of the people. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, the Bill was 
most carelessly drawn. As an instance, 
he would mention that the Board were to 
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several months before their appointment, 
It would be impossible to work the Bill in 
its present shape. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
115: Majority 15. 

Bill passed. 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 

[ Progress, 5th July.] Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

On Question that Clause 15 stand part 
of the Bill, 

Mr. HORSMAN moved that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Mr. MALINS: Mr. Fitzroy, before you 
leave the chair, I wish to put a question 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. A rumour is afloat in this 
House—and it has reached me from vari- 
ous quarters—that, during the present po- 
litical pressure upon the Government, the 
noble Lord has been waited upon by a 
number of Irish Members, who have made 
representations to him with regard to the 
14th clause of this Bill, a clause which 
has been rejected by a majority of thirty- 
six. The rumour goes that the noble Lord, 
under pressure, has made an arrangement 
to put up some supposed or quasi indepen- 
dent Member, to move the re-insertion of 
that clause, and has promised to support 
it. What service those hon. Gentlemen 
were to perform in return does not appear, 
but it appears to me incredible that any 
such arrangement should have been made 
by the noble Lord. Many Members of 
this House, however, do believe in this 
rumour, although I myself cannot, and I 
shall continue to disbelieve that any ar- 
rangement so discreditable to all parties 
concerned has been made, unless I hear it 
asserted upon the authority of the noble 
Lord. I beg now to ask the noble Lord 
whether he has made any such arrange- 
ment, and whether there is any foundation 
for this malignant report ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. Fitz- 
roy, what has passed is a transaction most 
simple in its character and most easily ex- 
plained. A certain number of Irish Mem- 
bers expressed a wish to see me yesterday, 
and, when they waited upon me, they said 
that they were desirous that the 14th 
clause should be re-inserted, and they 
wished to know whether, if a Motion to 
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Bill, if any Member brought forward a 
Motion for its re-insertion, I should feel 
myself bound as a matter of consistency 
to support the Motion. At that inter- 
view no other topic was referred to, no 
pressure was exercised, and no bargain 
made. What I then stated was in per- 
fect unison with the course I have pur- 
sued with regard to this Bill, and, hav- 
ing supported the clause as it originally 
stood in the Bill, I stated that if a Motion 
were brought forward for its re-insertion, 
and not as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
appears to think, by a quasi independent 
Member, but a perfectly independent Mem- 
ber, it would meet with my support. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD : Sir, 
one point relating to this transaction 
has escaped the notice of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Malins), and, in 
order to throw some light upon it, I beg 
to ask the noble Lord if in the conversa- 
tion which he held with those Irish Mem- 
bers it was not pointed out to him that 
several Members of the Government were 
not present at the division upon the 14th 
clause, and if he did not then promise that 
if a Motion for its re-insertion were made 
it should be supported by the whole force 
of the Government ? 

CotoyeL DUNNE: Before the noble 
Lord answers the last question, I wish to 
ask him whether the clause, the re-inser- 
tion of which he promised to support, was 
the clause as brought in by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee), or that clause as amended by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Treland. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Of course, 
what I intended was, that I should sup- 
port what I had supported before. [Co- 
lonel Dunne : But which clause is that ?] 
Why, the clause as amended by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Ire- 
land. With regard to the question of 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. S8. 
Fitzgerald) there can be no doubt that the 
deputation did take occasion to observe 
that certain Members of the Government 
were absent from the division which led 
to the rejection of the clause. I made 
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hope that I should not have occasion to 
regret such absence again. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE: Sir, as I was 
not one of the hon. Members who waited 
upon the noble Lord, and, as I have only 
heard accidentally in this House of the 
circumstance of any one waiting upon him 
at all, perhaps I may be allowed to ask 
him a question. I wish to ask him if the 
hon. Gentlemen who waited upon him re- 
quested him to support the clause as I 
introduced it, or as amended by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland ? 
[An hon. Memper: He has answered 
that.] No, excuse me, he has not. As 
I understand the noble Lord, he stated to 
those hon. Gentlemen who waited upon 
him that he would support the clause as 
amended by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but what I wish to know is whether those 
hon. Gentlemen requested him to support 
the clause as amended, or the clause as I 
introduced it? If the hon. Members who 
waited upon him requested him to support 
the clause as amended by the Secretary 
for Ireland, I should like to know who 
those hon. Members were, because, in my 
simplicity, I believed that all the Irish 
Members supported the clause as proposed 
by me. If I am right in that opinion, I 
think it is of importance that the House 
should know who were the hon. Gentlemen 
who requested the noble Lord to support 
the re-insertion of that clause, mutilated 
as it was by the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wants to know who 
were the hon. Members that came to me, 
he can no doubt find out by inquiring 
among his friends. With regard to the 
question as to whether I was asked to 
support the re-insertion of the clause as 
it originally stood, or as amended by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Ire- 
land, I apprehend that no man could have 
reasonably asked me to support that which 
I had originally opposed. I have supported 
the Amendments of my right hon. Friend, 
and no man could expect me to support 
the re-insertion of a clause without those 
alterations in it to the introduction of which 
I was a consenting party. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish, Sir, to eall 
attention to what seems to me the very 
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this once or twice, even during the present 
Session, and I think it is much to be 
regretted and deprecated by every gentle- 
man in this House, whether he be a quasi 
independent or a really independent Mem- 
ber (for the noble Lord has made this 
distinction), that these private communi- 
cations with a Minister, which are to 
affect the progress of affairs and the deci- 
sions of this House, should be carried on 
in so sinister and mysterious a manner. | 
do not think it is much to the credit or to 
the satisfaction of Members who represent 
Irish constituencies, that by an unhappy 
fatality, whenever these occurrences have 
happened, we always find it is upon an 
Trish question, and a question, in fact, in 
which there is a deputation of Irish Mem- 
bers, whose doings, when the matter is 
brought before the House, are repudiated 
even by their own brethren. [I really 
think this is not the course which the 
noble Lord ought to have taken. It seems 
to me that the noble Lord, in the high 
osition which he holds, ought to have 
ormed his opinion upon public matters 
and to have communicated it to the House, 
and that when such a deputation—such a 
menacing deputation, as we are led to infer 
—waited upon him, he ought to have said, 
“In the House of Commons I will give 
my opinion, and there you will hear what 
are the sentiments of the Government on 
the subject.’’ However, I quite agree 
that the position of a Minister just now is 
a very difficult one, and that the noble 
Lord is, therefore, to some extent entitled 
to our indulgence. From what I can 
gather, the noble Lord does not appear to 
have pledged himself to anything ; he only 
said he was prepared to do again, if called 
upon, what he did before ; and, as far as 
can be judged from what has passed this 
evening, the noble Lord has not made any 
unconstitutional pledge in order to in- 
fluence the votes of Members in this 
House, but gave the deputation to under- 
stand that they could not count upon any 
support from him which they had not 
received before. At the same time, I 
should be very glad if the noble Lord 
would take this opportunity of defining, 
for the information of the House, the 
difference between a quasi independent 
and a really independent Member. If 
that could be done, it would, in my opi- 
nion, facilitate the course of public busi- 
ness, and probably might prevent the re- 
petition of such a scene as has so 
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unexpectedly, and unhappily occurred this 
evening. 

Viscouxt PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
term quasi independent Member is not mine 
—it was first used by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member who introduced this subject. 
Nor did I say that I had received a@ mena- 
cing deputation, as asserted by the right 
hon. Gentleman who has addressed us, 
for nothing could be less menacing than 
either the tone or the demands of the 
gentlemen who waited on me. As for 
what the right hon. Gentleman says about 
receiving deputations in general, the doc- 
trine which he lays down is perfectly noyel 
to me, for I consider that it is quite con- 
sistent with the proper working of the 
functions of the House that Members 
should wait upon the Minister to suggest 
amendments or additions to the Bills in 
progress. But, according to the doctrine 
of the right hon. Gentleman, it is improper 
for any number of Members of this House 
to come to the Minister, and express to 
him their opinions upon public measures, 
and their intentions or wishes in regard 
to the manner in which those measures 
should be dealt with. Such a doctrine is 
totally novel to me, and, so far from think- 
ing there is any impropriety in such a 
proceeding, I should say it is not only 
strictly proper, but highly calculated to 
promote the despatch of business in the 
House. The gentlemen who came to me 
came to suggest what they thought an 
improvement in the Bill; so far from there 
being anything in such a communication 
which deserves censure, I think it is 
eminently calculated to facilitate the pro- 
gress of public business in this House. 
With regard to transacting the business of 
this House elsewhere, I am afraid if I 
were permitted to ask questions of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s followers, it would 
be found that the business of this House, 
so far as they are concerned, is but too 
often prepared and regulated at interviews 
which take place out of the House ; and 
I am afraid, to use a French expression, 
the support of the balance of truth would 
be greatly in favour of myself. I should 
be happy to have an opportunity of settling 
the question with the right hon. Gentle- 
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Lord has just concluded are rather out of 
place. Let me ask, what is the point we 
are discussing ; for, does the noble Lord 
think he imposes upon any man of common 
sense by the speech he has just delivered ? 
A very important question connected with 
Ireland was before this House. In the 
Committee upon which I had the honour 
of sitting with the noble Lord, on almost 
every question raised by the hon. and learn- 
ed Serjeant (Mr. Serjeant Shee), he was op- 
posed by the noble Lord. However, a man’s 
judgment is altered by time and reflection, 
and by due consideration of all the facts of 
the case. The noble Lord became Prime 
Minister ; this question was discussed in 
the House of Commons, and the 14th 
Clause was rejected after full debate. 
Well, has the noble Lord’s reason been 
convinced by any arguments put forward 
since that debate ? Has anything occurred 
in the interval to affect his judgment ? 
Does anybody for a moment suppose such 
athing? No. I want, then, to be in- 
formed what was ‘‘ the consideration”’ in 
return for this promise on the part of the 
noble Lord, because there is, I am well 
aware, always a consideration for a pro- 
mise of this kind? On the eve of a 
debate which affects the existence of the 
noble Lord as a Minister—[‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] 
—I ought, then, to have said which may 
affect his existence as a Minister—a body 
of Irish gentlemen wait upon him and say 
to him significantly ‘‘ An important clause 
has been rejected by the House of Com- 
mons, and we ask you now, if it shall be 
proposed to rescind that vote, to give us 
your promise to support the restoration of 
that clause.”” Are we to believe that, 
under those circumstances, it was the 
force of truth—for the noble Lord was so 
unfortunate as to make reference to truth 
—or the Palace of Truth, which induced 
him to say on that occasion, ‘ I will sup- 
port that clause and bring to bear the 
entire force of the Ministry?” Sir, if it 
was the object of the noble Lord to strike 
a blow at constitutional government [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” }—I may be wrong, and should be 
very glad to be corrected by the eminent 
authorities on the Ministerial bench—but 
I still venture to hold the opinion that, as, 
after full debate and discussion, the House 
of Commons came to the conclusion that a 
particular portion of a certain measure 
ought to be rejected, it is a proceeding 
fraught with injurious consequences for a 
Minister, when placed in circumstances of 
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a number of gentlemen, and then accede 
to their request that he would assist in 
reversing the decision of this House, Sir, 
I will supply what was omitted by the 
noble Lord. It may not have been so 
stated at the interview, but any man of 
plain understanding must be aware, that 
what the deputation meant to say was 
this, ‘If you do agree in what we pro- 
pose, we shall, on the occasion that will be 
presented to us on Monday night, be forced 
to vote against you.”” I say that is the 
meaning of the contract. The noble Lord 
laughed it off very agreeably and pleasantly; 
but will he allow me to remind him that, 
upon the question of whether the Income- 
tax should be imposed on Ireland or not, 
a number of gentlemen also waited upon 
a Minister and got a promise from him, 
which was systematically and consistently 
broken? Those Irish Members who 
waited upon the noble Lord stand in 
precisely the same circumstances now, 
aud they may fail, as on a former occa- 
sion, in obtaining any consideration in 
return for the promise of support they 
apparently have given to the noble Lord. 
With the utmost deference to the gentle- 
men who waited upon the noble Lord, I 
think that was not a very creditable way 
of enforcing their demands and their opin- 
ions upon the Government, and I think it 
injurious to the country as well as to the 
character and authority of this House. 
Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), remarked 
that it was unfortunate that a dispute of 
this kind should generally have reference to 
Ireland. Sir, I think it is also deeply to be 
regretted that when Irish Members take a 
course with regard to a measure, which is 
constantly taken by English and Scotch 
members—namely, that of waiting by de- 
putation upon any Minister of the Crown, 
who may be charged with that measure—I 
say, it is deeply to be regretted that in 
such a case some other Irish Member 
always gets up in this House and charges 
his fellow-countrymen with base and dis- 
honourable conduct. That is the opinion 
which seems to be entertained by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Enniskillen (Mr.Whiteside), of those of 
his countrymen who waited upon the noble 
Lord. He insinuates that they stipulated 
for a consideration in return for the pro- 
mise they obtained. Now, I must leave 
this to be settled between the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and his countrymen, 
who, at least, had the right and the title 
2E 2 
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to be considered as honourable, as inde- 
pendent, and as free from all suspicion of 
base and dishonourable motives as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman eppears to think 
there is something extraordinary, after a 
Bill has passed in which a clause has been 
expunged, in an attempt to restore that 
clause. Sir, I believe nothing is more 
common than such a proceeding ; and I can 
conceive nothing more natural than that 
Trish Members having an interest in this 
particular clause should wait upon a Minis- 
ter of the Crown to know whether he would 
support a proposal for the restoration of 
that clause. I can conceive nothing dis- 
creditable, nothing dishonourable, and no- 
thing unusual in such conduct. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman insinuates that, 
because a majority of some thirty or forty 
rejected the clause, the deputation waited 
upon my noble Friend and proposed to him 
that he should act contrary to his opinion, 
and vote now in a manner directly opposite 
to that in which he voted the other night. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has sin- 
gularly enough directly reversed the case. 
The inconsistency would be, if my noble 
Friend were guilty of inconsistency, in 


voting against a clause which he had sup- 


ported in Committee. And here let me 
ask the Committee if there is no precedent 
for a deputation of this kind? Not long 
ago the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Whiteside), was Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on his right (Mr. Napier) was Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland, in the Adminis- 
tration of Lord Derby. During the time 
they held office a Bill upon the subject of 
tenants’ compensation was brought for- 
ward by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney-General for Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Serjeant (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Shee), had also a Bill before the 
House, including clauses that went far 
beyond the 14th clause respecting com- 
pensation. Now, what was the course 
adopted in that case? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman consented to both 
these Bills being read a second time in 
this House, and what was the conse- 
quence? Those hon. Members who were 
opposed to the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—and whom I will not charge with 
base and discreditable motives—objected 
especially to the clause which gave retro- 
spective compensation, and, if the report 
be not incorrect, they went in a body to 
Lord Derby and complained of the conduct 
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of his Attorney and, if I mistake not, of 
his Solicitor-General for Ireland. I am 
not in a condition to state whether they 
extracted a promise from the noble Lord, 
but, at all events, the result was that the 
noble Lord took the earliest opportunity 
in another place of saying that the Bills 
had been read merely pro formé, and that 
the Government were not pledged to sup- 
port them in the slightest degree. The 
Government, by thus consenting to what 
was called pro formdé second reading, 
though I believe there is no such thing as 
a pro formd second reading, acknowledg- 
ed that they gave their consent to what 
was purely an illusory proceeding, and left 
themselves perfectly free to object to the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. BRADY said, he had not formed 
one of the deputation who had waited upon 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, but as he had been instrumental in 
forming the deputation, he thought he 
could throw some light upon the reason 
why it had been formed. It had been 
communicated to him by an influential 
Irish Member who sat upon the Opposi- 
tion benches, that many Members upon 
that side of the House would support the 
retrospective clause as amended in Com- 
mittee, if the Government would bring it 
forward again. [Cries of ‘‘ Name!”] 
He was not at liberty to mention the name 
until he had first communicated with the 
hon. Gentleman, but the hon. Member was 
at that moment in the House. In conse- 
quence of what the hon. Gentleman stated, 
he communicated with a friend of the Go 
vernment, and stated that such sentiments 
were entertained, and he believed that that 
fact alone had led to the formation of the 
deputation. He had certainly been sur- 
prised to hear the indignant feeling ex- 
pressed by hon. Members against a depu- 
tation under such circumstances waiting 
upon the noble Lord. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had stated, that he (Mr. Napier) and 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Enniskillen had given their consent to 
an illusory proceeding in having a pro 
formd second reading of a Bill of the hon. 
and learned Serjeant the Member for Kil- 
kenny. For his part, in the presence of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
killen and the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
he could only give that statement the most 
direct contradiction. He had been no con- 
senting party whatever to any such arrange- 
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ment, and the simple fact of the matter 
was this, that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole) had 
consented to the Bill of the Government 
and the Bill of the hon. and learned Ser- 
jeant being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Napier) had had no 
communication whatever with the hon. 
and learned Serjeant, but, on the con- 
trary, he had altogether refused to have 
any communication with him upon the 
subject. With regard to the conduct of 
Lord Derby, so far from giving any en- 
couragement to the Irish Members, al- 
though, perhaps, the fate of the Ministry 
might have depended upon the course then 
adopted, Lord Derby, with the indepen- 
dence of character which had always dis- 
tinguished him through life, stated, that 
come what would, he would never support 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Serjeant, 
and the result was, that he lost the sup- 
port of many of the Irish Members. [Vis- 
count PaLMerston: But there was a depu- 
tation.] A deputation certainly waited on 
him. But was it to make any secret or 
express bargain? It was to remonstrate 
against the Bill going to a Select Com- 
mittee. Again, he gave an express and 
peremptory contradiction to the statement 
that there had been any negotiations to 
which he had been a party ; and he thought 
the right hon. Baronet ought in future to 
be better informed before he ventured to 
make such statements. 

CotoneL GREVILLE said, that though 
he could not see any impropriety in a de- 
putation waiting upon the Government upon 
any subject whatever, he had not formed 
part of the deputation which had been re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Malins) because the object which that 
deputation had in view was one with which 
he did not concur. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he felt 
called upon to defend the propriety of the 
course adopted by the Irish Members in 
waiting upon the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown, in order to induce 
him to consent to the reintroduction of the 
14th clause. He had always endeavoured 
to avoid getting into any sort of row, whe- 
ther English, Irish, or Scotch, and he had 
certainly not expected to see the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire take part in 
one. He thought that the language used 
by the right hon. Gentleman had been un- 
becoming his position, and that it was de- 
rogatory to the character of Gentlemen 
who were fully his equals in position and in 
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every other respect. Ie could not help 
remarking, that that sort of language was 
only directed to Irish Members, and that 
Irish gentlemen always avoided using it 
with respect to English Members. It ap- 
peared, however, that Irish Members could 
never meet for any purpose whatever with- 
out some prying, inquisitorial system being 
set on foot, in order to ascertain who they 
were, and what they had been doing. He 
should be ashamed to adopt such a course 
in regard to any meeting of Conservative 
Members. He had never complained that 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen who occu- 
pied the posts of Attorney General and 
Solicitor General for Ireland, under Lord 
Derby’s Administration, had introduced a 
Bill containing a retrospective clause of a 
much more comprehensive nature than that 
in the present Bill. 1t was the 20th clause 
of a Bill he held in his hand, and was to 
the following effect :—‘‘ If any tenant, or 
those under whom he derives, at any time 
before the passing of this Act shall have 
executed improvements on his land of the 
nature contemplating the foregoing provi- 
sions,’ and so on, he shall be entitled to 
compensation. Those improvements in- 
cluded several not included in the Bill now 
before the House. He hoped, therefore, that 
he should not again hear the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) 
attempting to lead the House to believe 
that he never was a party to a retrospec- 
tive clause much more extensive than that 
against which his Colleagues voted the 
other day, and which he (Mr. Scully) had, 
to his infinite disgust, repeatedly heard 
him denounce. He must confess, that he 
was not satisfied with the Bill as it now 
stood, but it contained some provisions 
which he believed would be beneficial, and 
the question was, whether they would re- 
ject the measure, or accept it, rather than 
get nothing at all. He found, however, to 
his astonishment, that on Thursday even- 
ing only 102 Members voted for the 14th 
clause, which was by no means so stringent 
as a similar clause proposed by the Attor- 
ney General and the Solicitor General for 
Ireland under Lord Derby’s Government ; 
and he found, also, that the minority com- 
prised only forty-seven Irish Members, 
some of whom were Members of the Con- 
servative party, and rather more than fifty 
English Members, some thirty-five or 
thirty-six of whom were Government Mem- 
bers. Seeing this state of things on Sa- 
turday morning, he thought of inditing a 
letter on the subject to the noble Lord at 
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the head of the Government ; but he aban- 
doned that intention, as he was asked to 
consult with some of his hon. Friends. 
They talked the matter over, and decided 
upon going to head-quarters and asking for 
an interview with the Premier. The noble 
Lord received them with great courtesy, 
and they explained to him that they were 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the 
Bill had been mutilated, after the state- 
ments which had been publicly made in the 
House. They called upon the noble Lord 
to assist them in obtaining the re-insertion 
of the clause which had been expunged, 
and which—although they were as much 
dissatisfied with it in its mutilated state as 
the hon. and learned Serjeant (Mr.Serjeant 
Shee) andthe hon. and gallant Colonel 
(Colonel Greville), both of whom had voted 
for it in that mutilated form—they con- 
ceived would be better than nothing. 
They represented to the noble Lord their 
opinion that the decision which had been 
arrived at upon the clause was by no means 
satisfactory, as it had been adopted in a 
very thin House, and they informed him 
that they wished the question to be deter- 
mined when there was a full attendance of 
Members. They strongly expressed to the 
noble Lord their desire that the clause 
which had been expunged should be re- 
inserted. He (Mr. Scully) wished he could 
say that any compact had been entered 
into on the subject ; but, unfortunately, all 
he could say was, that the noble Lord gave 
them an assurance that their representa- 
tions should receive full consideration. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) say, that he had never been in con- 
versation with Members from all sides of 
that House in the lobby, or in the smoking 
or dining rooms; and that the conversa- 
tion which took place on some of those 
occasions did not relate to matters similar 
to those which were sometimes discussed 
by deputations in the presence of the 
Ministers ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he could hardly 
answer the question of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, unless 
it were made somewhat more specific. He 
could not say what might, or might not, 
have passed in the smoking room or dining- 
room of the House. He generally dined 
alone. He might have been spoken to in 
the dining room by Members who sat on 
both sides of the House, but he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman did not suppose for a mo- 
ment that he was likely to restrict the 
polite and gentleman-like intercourse that 
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took place between the Members of that 
House in such circumstances, whatever 
their opinions might be. Such intercourse 
was not to be mixed up with the instance 
now under the consideration of the House. 
It was not to be mixed up with the instance 
of a deputation waiting upon a Minister— 
a deputation waiting upon a Minister just 
before an expected division upon a matter 
of great national importance. I will not 
enter into the question which has been 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with reference té the interviews be- 
tween Lord Derby and Members of that 
House on the subject of Bills similar to 
| the one now before them. The right hon. 
|Gentleman said, two or three deputations 
waited on Lord Derby. [Sir Georce 
Grey: Only one.}] Only one; but re- 
ference might be made to more than one. 
First of all, the friends of Lord Derby 
waited on him, and said, ‘* Your represen- 
tatives in the House of Commons have 
agreed to send these Bills before a Select 
Committee—take the consequences of it,” 
and Lord Derby did take the consequences 
of it. Then the opponents of Lord Derby 
went to him and said, ‘‘ unless you take 
particular care, you cannot count on our 
support.’’ They got their answer, and in 
both cases Lord Derby acted according to 
the dictates of his conscience. But was 
there anything in those instances analogous 
to the one now before the House? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Scully) 
had accused him of using insulting lan- 
guage to the Irish Members. He was not 
in the habit of using insulting language, 
either to Irish Members or to any other 
class of men; and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, when he made the charge, was 
bound to state in what respect his language 
had been insulting. The words which fell 
from him, even with the worst interpreta- 
tion the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
able to put upon them, could not be made 
to wear that colour. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
quite satisfied to accept the explanation of 
the righthon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman was so habituated to impute 
motives to the Irish Members, that he was, 
perhaps, unconscious of it ; but he was, 
nevertheless, satisfied with his explana- 
tion. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
should like to know who deputed those 
eighteen gentlemen to go to the Minister 
as the representatives of all Ireland? He 
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had a right to ask the question, especially 
as the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) 
spoke of the deputation as one conducted 
in the usual manner. There were 105 re- 
presentatives for Ireland, and the great 
majority of those gentlemen voted equally 
with ‘ the eighteen”’ in favour of the 14th 
clause. Then,why were they not all equally 
invited to join the deputation ? They were 
all in town, and yet not one syllable was 
communicated to them of the intention to 
wait on the Minister. He had often gone 
on deputations, and had always been cour- 
teously informed of them beforehand ; but 
in this case there was a departure from 
that usage. Could these eighteen gentle- 
men show their credentials to act as a de- 
putation in the name of all Ireland? He 
was informed that the resolution to form 
the deputation had been taken after the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. 
Lytton) had given notice of his Motion ; 
and it appeared to him as if the only ques- 
tion with them was, not how they should 
act with regard to the 14th clause, but how 
they should vote on the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire. 
That was the reason why they did not inti- 
mate their intention to those sitting on that 
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voted with them on the 14th clause. He 
denied, therefore, the accuracy of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, that this was 
a deputation after the usual manner. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Scully) 
referred to a Bill on the subject of tenant 
right in 1853, which, he said, had the 
name of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin on the back ; but though that Bill had 
the name of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman on the back in 1855, it was, in 
reality, the Bill printed as it came from the 
Committee to which it was sent in 1852. 
It was usual in such cases to retain the 
name on the back, and it was so in that 
case, though his right hon. and learned 
Friend had twice thrown up the Bill, and 
only resumed it at the earnest request of 
the Committee. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the 
Bill he had quoted from was the Bill in- 
troduced by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin in 1852. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to state 
that no formal communication was made to 
him of the intention to have an interview 
with the Premier. He and the hon. Gen- 
tleman near him did disapprove of the de- 
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putation to the noble Lord, not because 
they thought such a proceeding was not 
perfectly regular and correct, but because 
they did not believe the Government to be 
sincere and in earnest upon the question. If 
the Government were sincere, why did not 
the noble Viscount make it a Cabinet mea- 
sure, and oblige his subordinates to follow 
him into the lobby in support of it? He 
did not believe that a Cabinet could be 
coerced by friendly interviews such as the 
one which had taken place; those who 
wished to carry a particular Bill would 
gain their object, not by always follow- 
ing the Government into the lobby, but 
by adopting an independent and resolute 
course, so that they could turn the scale 
when a Ministry was in danger. He, and 
those with whom he acted, were deter- 
mined to persevere in their efforts to settle 
the question, not by coming to the rescue 
of a Cabinet when it happened to be in 
a fix, but by holding themselves in inde- 
pendent opposition, by keeping themselves 
dangerous to either side of the House. 
He had no sympathy with the opinions of 
many Gentlemen upon the Opposition side 
of the House; but why did he sit upon 
that side? Because he could not sit upon 
the other side [‘* Hear, hear!’’] because 
he could not in honour and in conscience 
sit upon the other side, having given a so- 
lemn pledge that he would sit in opposition 
to the Government until the Government 
had made a Cabinet question of a measure 
embodying the principles of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s Bill. Even if the 14th clause 
were re-inserted, he thought the Bill had 
been so treated by the Government that it 
could not pass through the House of Lords 
during the present Session, but it could be 
carried next year if thirty Irish Members 
would act together and support it. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that before the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hertford- 
shire’s notice of Motion had been given, 
he was told by a Member of that House 
that a communication had been addressed 
to him by two supporters of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite who had taken an ac- 
tive part in the Bill, to the effect that they 
regretted the rejection of the 14th clause ; 
that they would be glad if the Goverument 
would propose its re-insertion; and that 
many Gentlemen upon the Opposition side 
would support such a proposition. He was 
asked what course the Government would 
take. He replied that he was not autho- 
rised to give a decided answer, but his 
conviction was that the Government would 
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not feel justified in opposing the re-insertion 
of the clause. He was then asked what 
course the Government would take if any 
independent Member were to make the 
proposition? He replied that he was 
not authorised to speak positively, but he 
thought that if any independent Member 
proposed the reinsertion, the Government 
would vote as it had before voted. The 
next morning he stated the conversation to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who approved of what he had said. 
That was as he had just stated previous 
to the notice of the hon. Baronet opposite. 
Communications went on for two or three 
days with different Members of the House, 
and while they were going on the hon. 
Baronet’s notice was given. He believed 
that the deputation which waited on the 
noble Lord received the same answers as 
those which he had given, and which had 
been approved by the noble Lord before 
the hon. Baronet’s notice. He admitted 
that that coincidence which had been re- 
ferred to might have excited suspicion 
in those who had conducted themselves 
throughout the proceedings in a consistent 
manner, and who, as regarded consistency, 
had shown a very honourable contrast to 
some of their opponents. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had thrown 
a new light upon the discussion, It ap- 
peared that previous to the notice of the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) announced 
the course he intended to take. Perhaps, 
then, the right hon. Gentleman would be 
good enough to explain why, after the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire’s Motion, 
it was found necessary that the deputation 
should take place ? 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he had not said 
that an announcement had been made to 
the Irish Members. One Gentleman had 
come to him, and he had communicated 
with two Gentlemen opposite whom he 
now saw in their places, but who seemed 
ashamed of the part they had taken in the 
transaction. 

Mr. MALINS said, that, after a sub- 
ject had been fully discussed and decided 
by a large majority of the House, he did 
not think it was a usual or a proper course 
for a few hon. Gentlemen to wait upon the 
head of the Government in order to endea- 
vour to get that decision rescinded. He 
had put this question as one affecting, not 
the honour of individuals, but the honour 
of the Government; and he felt satisfied 
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that, after the lengthened discussion which 
had ensued, the country would consider 
the present transaction was one which did 
not redound to the credit of the Govern. 
ment. 

Mr. MACMAHON said, he wished to 
state, on the behalf of himself and the 
Friends he usually acted with, that when 
they had first heard the deputation men- 
tioned they had, on the first blush of the 
matter, declared that they could have no- 
thing to do with such a transaction. [ Cries 
of “Question!’’] 

Mr. GUINNESS said, he would submit 
to the Committee that they ought not to be 
hurried in their deliberations on a question 
of the present importance, but that they 
ought to be afforded an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it fully and fairly. He rose to call 
attention to the attempt which had been 
made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in the early part of 
the evening to divert the attention of the 
House from the subject which engrossed 
it, by alluding to deputations which he 
said had been received by Lord Derby’s 
Government at improper crises. He (Mr. 
Guinness) pronounced it unconstitutional 
in the highest degree, after a clause had 
been fully discussed and negatived by a 
large majority, for a deputation to wait 
upon the Prime Minister, at a crisis like 
the present, to endeavour to get him to 
rescind the decision of the House; such a 
proceeding was not only disgraceful but 
disgusting, and he conld not help thinking 
that the Minister should have answered 
that deputation by refusing to give con- 
sideration to their proposition. 

Mr. JOHN SADLEIR said, that he 
had formed one of the body of Irish Mem- 
bers that had waited upon the Minister. 
Nothing could be more contrary to the fact 
than to say that that was a deputation 
from any body whatever which had waited 
upon the Prime Minister. They repre- 
sented no party but themselves, and were 
influenced only by a wish to have restored 
to the Bill a clause which they considered 
of the utmost importance to the interests of 
Ireland. The hon. Member who had last 
spoken had, in his amiable impetuosity, 
used language which he (Mr. Sadleir) was 
certain could not be endorsed by the Gen- 
tlemen by whom the hon. Member was 
surrounded. 

Mr. D. O'CONNELL said, he thought 
that the hon. Member for Barnstaple (Mr. 
Guinness) was out of order when he used 
the words ‘disgraceful and disgusting ;” 
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if the words were intended to apply to him, 
as one of the deputation, he must tell the 
hon. Member he had given utterance to 
that which was a calumny and a libel. 

The House resumed ; Committee report 
progress. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 13, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Brrrs.—1* Burials; Educa- 
tion (Scotland); Coal Mines Inspection. 

2* Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 

3* Places of Religious Worship Registration ; 
School Grants Security for Application ; Vic- 
toria Government; Waste Lands (Australia) 
Acts Repeal; New South Wales Government. 


THE TURKISH LOAN—QUESTION, 

Lorv MONTEAGLE wished to obtain 
an explanation from the Lord President 
relative to a subject on which a question 
had been lately put in the other House, 
to which an answer had been given leading 
o some confusion if not misapprehension. 
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| they would submit the propriety of chang- 
| ing the guarantee into a several instead 
| of a joint guarantee, to the other contract- 
|ing parties; and the form of a several in 
| place of a joint guarantee was ultimately 
|the one adopted for the Greek loan of 
/1832. It was therefore of importance to 
know, before entering into any binding 
engagement, whether the guarantee for the 
proposed Turkish loan would involve our 
responsibility for the whole 5,000,0001., 
or whether England would be liable for 
one-half only, and France making herself 
responsible for the other ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to the 
question put to me by my noble Friend, I 
beg to inform him that the first alternative 
is the one which has been accepted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is to be a joint 
guarantee of a loan of 5,000,0002. ster- 
ling; and, undoubtedly, this country will 
be responsible to the creditor for the whole 
of that sum. As to whether it is desirable 
that the precedent of 1832 should be de- 
parted from in this instance, it is prema- 
ture now to enter into the discussion of 
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contract into which France and this coun- | can assure my noble Friend, that the course 
try were about to enter, in order to gua-| we have adopted has not been taken pre- 


rantee a loan of 5,000,000/. for the benefit 


of Turkey. He was now desirous of as- 
certaining whether the guarantee we were 
about to give would be, speaking in legal 
phraseology, a guarantee joint and several 
—that was an engagement that England, on 
her side, should guarantee the whole of the 
loan; and that France, on her part, should 
likewise guarantee the whole amount :—or 
whether it was a divisible guarantee; our 
Government making itself responsible to 
the extent of 2,500,000/., and that of 
France to the extent of the balance of 
2,500,000/.? This was a matter of very 
considerable importance with respect to 
the future relations between the two coun- 
tries joining in the guarantee. This was 
not the first time that a point of this de- 
scription had been considered. The same 
question had arisen under the Governments 
of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, and had 
been decided, in his judgment, rightly. It 
was originally intended that the Greek 
Loan of 1832 should be concluded upon 
the joint guarantee of the three Powers 
interested—namely, Russia, France, and 
England; but the inconveniences antici- 
pated from such a form of guarantee were 
so strongly felt that the question was taken 
into further consideration by Lord Grey’s 
Government, when they determined that 


cipitately or in a hurry, but after due deli- 
beration. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Minutes.] Pusuic Brtrs.—1° Trinity College 
(Dublin) ; Court of Judicature (Prince of Wales 
Island, &c.); Colonial Appeals; Crown Suits. 

2° Stage Carriage Duties, &c.; Sale of Spirits 
(Ireland) ; Navigation Works (Ireland); Slave 
Trade (Sherbro). 

3° Lady Raglan and Lord Raglan’s Annuities ; 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Continuance; Dis- 
senters’ Marriages. 


LONDON WRIT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. WALPOLE said he begged to 
move that Lord Hotham be discharged 
from further attendance on, and that Mr. 
E. C. Egerton be added to the Committee 
on the London Writ. 

Lorp HOTHAM said he wished there 
should be no misconception as to his anx- 
iety to be relieved from further attendance 
on the Committee upon the London Writ. 
On Wednesday the House adopted the re- 
commendation of the Committee, that the 
application of Baron de Rothschild to be 
heard by counsel should be granted. He 
was one of the majority of the Committee 
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who felt that the application could not, 
with propriety, be refused, but he was un- 
able to prevail on a majority to concur with 
him that, if it were desirable the case 
should be argued by counsel on the one 
side, it was contrary to reason, justice, and 
git that it should not be argued, in 
ike manner, on the other. It had been 
asked which was the other side, and who 
had an interest adverse to Baron de Roths- 
child? To that he replied, it was the in- 
terest of the House to take care no one 
should take part in its deliberations whose 
title to his seat was not unquestionable. 
It appeared to him also desirable, with or 
without any precedent, that some arrange- 
ment should be adopted similar to that in 
the other House with regard to extinct 
or dormant peerages, when the law officers 
of the Crown were always ordered to at- 
tend to see no claim was granted which 
was not clearly and satisfactorily made 
out by the evidence. He would not have 
shtfunk from the responsibility of serving 
on the Committee had no counsel at all 
been ordered, as he should then have rest- 
ed on the guidance of the legal Members 
of the Committee; but as it had been de- 
termined that the case of Baron de Roths- 
child should be stated to the Committee by 
counsel, he felt that his place ought to 
be filled by some gentleman of the legal 
profession, whose habits and education 
would guard him from the danger, on the 
one hand, of being led captive by the one- 
sided arguments of an ingenious counsel, 
or, on the other, of being prejudiced by 
the impression that counsel was there to 
maintain, at all hazards, the claim of the 
individual in whose service he was re- 
tained. From those dangers he did not 
feel that he should be free, and as he 
might, therefore, do injustice to the case of 
Baron de Rothschild, he earnestly desired 
to be relieved from further attendance on 
the Committee. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he hoped 
the noble Lord would reconsider his de- 
cision, because, if he were right, he (Mr. 
Duncombe) ought to follow the noble 
Lord’s example, for he also had voted 
in favour of hearing counsel in Baron de 
Rothschild’s case. The Committee was 
composed of eleven Members; at present 
seven of those were lawyers, and they re- 
quired an eighth to bewilder the other 
three. He did not understand why they 
might not have heard the legal Members on 
the Committee and then decided, though 
he would not say they would all have 
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concurred. Surely, seven legal Members, 
including gentlemen of such high reputa- 
tion as the Lord Advocate, the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, the right hon. the 
Member for Midhurst, and the right hon. 
and learned Member for the Dublin Uni- 
versity, were sufficient, in a Committee 
of eleven, to decide a point of this kind, 
It would be very‘inconvenient if the no- 
ble Lord persisted in withdrawing, at this 
point, because, after hearing counsel, in all 
probability the Committee would, a few 
hours afterwards, come to a decision, and 
it was not fair to the hon. Member, who- 
ever he might be, to place him on the 
Committee, when he had heard neither the 
evidence nor the arguments. The Com- 
mittee would sustain a great loss in the 
withdrawal of the noble Lord, and he 
therefore hoped the noble Lord would re- 
consider his decision. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he had no alter- 
native but to yield, as the feeling of the 
House appeared to be adverse to his re- 
quest. He was only anxious to perform 
the duty satisfactorily to himself and to the 
House. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was glad the 
noble Lord had consented to remain on the 
Committee. He had been extremely anx- 
ious that the noble Lord should not retire, 
and he was perfectly confident the noble 
Lord would form as sound a judgment 
on the question as any Member of the 
House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARREARS OF PAY TO WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS—QUESTION. 

Coronet KNOX said, he begged to ask 
the hon. Under Secretary for War whe- 
ther his attention had been called to a 
paragraph in Zhe Times newspaper of the 
12th instant, to the effect that the invalid 
soldiers at Chatham were very much dis- 
contented at portions of their pay being 
withheld from them; and what steps the 
Government intended to take in the mat- 
ter? He would read the passage from 
The Times to which he had referred— 

“ Great discontent prevails among the invalids 
from the Crimea now in quarters at the Case- 
mate, Barracks, Chatham, against the Govern- 
ment for not paying their arrears ; some of them 
have not been paid since the 31st of August last ; 
and a number of the men, since they came home, 
have been discharged without receiving the mo- 
ney due to them. ‘The invalids now remaining 
feel that they will be treated in the same way, 
although they have made frequent applications to 
the officials of the invalid depdt. ‘They are told 
that the returns from their regiments have not 
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been received. They complain most earnestly, as! for me to submit to a Committee of Ways 
they want the money. Some of the non-com-' 4nq Means the measures which I shall 
missioned officers have wives and families to sup- 
port, and have as much as 101. due to them. 


have to propose in order to meet that in- 
: | crease of expenditure. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he had) Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I wish to make 
been told that the number of invalids at an inquiry of the right hon. Gentleman 
Chatham entitled to arrears of pay was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as I did 
very inconsiderable, since all who had left | not clearly comprehend his reply to the 
Scutari hospital since the 1st of April had | qnestion put to him by the hon. Member 
had their pay. There were, no doubt, | for Evesham (Sir H.Willoughby). 1 under- 
many invalids who arrived prior to the Ist | stood the right hon. Gentleman to state that 
of April in respect to whom some diffi- | the public expenditure was so considerable 
culties had occurred, but their claims were | that there was a probability of large Sup- 
being gradually disposed of. It should, plemental Estimates being laid upon -the 
however, be remembered that those men table; and that, in consequence, we shall, 
had been receiving full pay ever since their | of course, be obliged to go into Committee 
arrival in England; it was, therefore, bof Ways and Means. Now, in reference 
hardly true to say that there were any to what we shall do in that Committee, 
men who had not received pay since the I wish to make this inquiry—whether, 


month of August. 

CotoneL KNOX said, he wished to! 
know whether any steps had been taken to | 
forward to this country the pay lists of 
the army ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
at the present time the pay lists were 
transmitted with great regularity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES— 
QUESTION. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
begged to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he was able to state whether he 
should require another Committee of Ways 
and Means, and, if so, on what day he 
should be prepared to move that the House 
resolve itself into one ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in answer to the question 
i to me by the right hon. Baronet, I 

eg to state that it will be necessary for a 
Supplementary Estimate for the Naval; 
Department to be laid before the House 
before the end of the Session. It appears 
that on comparing the expenditure of the 
past quarter with the Vote for the entire 
year which has been agreed to by the 
House, there has been a considerable ex- 
cess, and I apprehend that if the expen- 
diture for the three remaining quarters 
shall exceed the Estimate as much as it 
has done in the past quarter, it will be 
necessary to bring in a Supplementary 
Estimate for a considerable amount to 
meet the excess. It will also probably be 
necessary to present a Supplementary Esti- 
mate for the War Department; and if 
those Estimates should be agreed to by 
the House, it will then become necessary 





| when the right hon. Gentleman contracted 


for the last loan, he entered into an en- 
gagement with the contractor that no fur- 
ther sum should be raised this year in 
the same manner ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: It is quite true, Sir, that when 
the last loan was contracted Her Majesty’s 
Government did give an engagement that 
they would not raise, by way of loan, any 
further sum until all the instalments of the 
loan for 16,000,000/. were paid in. I do 
not, however, wish to convey that Her 
Majesty’s Government entertain any in- 
tention of contracting a new loan for the 
services of the year—at all events, until 
the end of December next, in the manner 
in which that loan was contracted. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN HYDE PARK— 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY—QUESTION. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the arrange- 
ments were completed for instituting a 
Commission of Inquiry into the conduct of 
the police, and, if so, what the tribunal 
would be, when it would be ready, and 
where it would sit ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it had been 
determined to appoint a Commission which 
would consist of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Recorder of the City of 
London; the Recorder of Manchester, Mr. 
R. B. Armstrong; and Mr. Henderson, the 
Recorder of Liverpool. Some delay had 
been occasioned in preparing the Commis- 
sion by reason of its being of a formal 
nature. It was thought necessary that 
a Commission should be issued under the 
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Great Seal to empower the Commissioners 
to take evidence on oath. The Commis- 
sion was not quite completed, but would 
be so to-night, and the advertisements 
would appear in the morning papers, stat- 


ing the time and place of their first' 


meeting. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was quite 
satisfied with the tribunal appointed, and 
he had no doubt those gentlemen would 
do their duty satisfactorily. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
parties complaining would have permission 
to appear by counsel, or would have to 
appear in their own persons, and, if so, 
would the police also have to appear in the 
same manner ? 

Si GEORGE GREY said, that all 
that would be left to the diseretion of the 
Commissioners. Every facility would, of 
course, be given to the parties complaining 
for bringing forward their cases, and they 
would be heard in a manner most satisfac- 
tory for producing an impartial inquiry. 


Sir FREDERIC THESIGER said, 


he understood, from the reply of the right 
hon. Baronet, that a Commission to In- 
quire into the conduct of the police was 
about to be issued, and that it was pro- 
posed to introduce a clause into that Com- 


mission empowering the Commissioners to 
administer oaths. He (Sir F. Thesiger) 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had consulted the law officers 
of the Crown as to the power of the 
Crown to issue a Commission of that de- 
scription with power to administer oaths, 
and whether an Act of Parliament was 
not necessary for that purpose ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
exactly consulted the law officers, but he 
had consulted precedent. There were 
many precedents of Commissions with si- 
milar powers, one, not long ago, with re- 
ference to some alleged proceedings in the 
gaol at Birmingham. He had communi- 
cated with the learned Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department upon 
the subject, and the precedents had been 
strictly followed. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, 
that when he filled the office of Attorney 
General a Commission was issued by the 
Admiralty, in which was a clause em- 
powering the Commissioners to adminis- 
ter oaths. That clause he struck out, 
considering the Crown had no power to 
create any new tribunal with power to ad- 
minister oaths. 


Sir G. Grey 


{COMMONS} 
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BILLETING MILITIA (SCOTLAND)—THE 
CAMP AT ALDERSHOT—QUESTION., 
Mr. COWAN said, he wished to make 

an inquiry as to whether the Government 

intended to put an end to the system of 
billeting militia regiments upon private 
families in Scotland? He repeated the 
statement made on that occasion, as to 
the inconvenience suffered by the inhabi- 
tants of Dalkeith from this cause. The 
regiment to which he more particularly 
referred was commanded by the Duke of 

Buccleuch, who did all in his power to pro- 

mote the welfare of his troops. An im- 

pression prevailed in the town of Dalkeith 

that his Grace had the power to remove 
the grievance of which they complained ; 
but that was not the case. He hoped the 

Government would give their early atten- 

tion to the matter, as this was not a time 

when they could afford to allow feelings of 
irritation to grow up in any class. 

CotoxeL KNOX said, he would beg, 
before the noble Lord replied to the ques- 
tion just put, to direct his attention to the 
circumstance that although a great num- 
ber of men, including a detachment of the 
Guards, as well as militia, were now as- 
sembled at Aldershot, some of them for 
two months, others for one, the Board of 
Ordnance had not as yet settled upon a 
piece of ground for the purposes of ball 
practice. Many of these men might be 
called upon at a moment’s notice to leave 
for service in the Crimea, and yet up to 
that moment they had had no opportunity 
of exercising themselves in that practice 
for which the camp was mainly formed. 
He also wished to know whether the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government had 
been directed to the circumstance that 
many counties—and he referred especially 
to the Welsh counties—had not as yet 
furnished their quota to the militia, and 
whether any measures were in contem- 
plation to provide against such  short- 
comings ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
he would call the attention of his noble 
Friend at the head of the War Depart- 
ment to the circumstance of the want of 
space for ball practice at Aldershot, but at 
the same time he would remind his hon. 
and gallant Friend, that in order to pro- 
vide for an effective ball practice, a consi- 
derable range was required, probably from 
800 to 1,000 yards, and it was not easy to 
procure a range of that extent free from 
the passage of men and animals, With 
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respect to the militia, it was true that in 
the Welsh and Cornish mining districts, 
where wages were high, and the profits 
upon labour considerable, there was a de- 


Tenants’ Improvements 
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| militia of the county of Radnor, which he 
had the honour to represent, had furnished 
a very considerable number of men to the 
line. 


ficiency of men volunteering for the militia ; | 


but it was thought better to submit to the 
inconvenience than to break through the 
rule which had been established. At all 
events, until an emergency arose the Go- 
yernment would content themselves with 
the voluntary enlistment, and not have re- 
course to the ballot. With respect to the 
question of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan), he was aware 
that the liability cast upon private houses 
in Scotland to give accommodation to sol- 
diers billeted upon them was the cause of 
great inconvenience, but that inconvenience 
arose from the manner in which at the end 
of the last war barrack accommodation 
had been restricted. He had talked the 
matter over with his noble Friend at the 
head of the War Department, who had 
himself perceived the inconvenience, and 
was in communication with the Duke of 
Buccleuch respecting it. One way of re- 
moving the difficulty was to erect huts, but 
that would be a very expensive operation, 
while to remove the troops out of Scotland 
would impose the same burden upon the 
people of England. He was quite sure, 
however, that in case any misconduct on 
the part of the troops were reported to the 
authorities, immediate steps would be taken 
to punish the delinquents and prevent a 
repetition of the offence. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that there was 
more cause for complaint in Inverness- 
shire than in any other county, because 
Fort George, Fort William, and Fort Au- 
gustus, situated in that county, would 
afford excellent barrack accommodation. 
Tle trusted that the Ordnance Department 
would turn their attention to the subject, 
with a view to relieve the inhabitants from 
the burden now cast on them. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, the cir- 
cumstance of recruits not having been so 
readily procured in the mining districts 
was owing to three facts. First, the efforts 
of the Peace Society in those localities ; 
the high wages received there, and which 
it was not natural men could be expected 
to abandon for the miserable pittance 
offered by the Government as a bounty; 
and lastly, to the confusion with respect 
to the embodiment of the militia produced 
by what took place last year. 

Si JOHN WALSH said, that the 


| TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 

[ Progress, 12th July.] Order for Com- 
mittee read; House in Committee. 

Clause 15 (In any case in which a de- 
fendant in any ejectment proceeding on 
| the determination of the tenancy by efflux- 
| ion of time or otherwise shall establish, by 
affidavit or other evidence, to the satisfac- 
tion of the court in which such proceedings 
shall be pending, that he has, as against 
the party proceeding to evict his interest 
in the lands in his possession, and in re- 
spect of such lands a valid claim for com- 
| pensation duly registered under this Act, 
and unsatisfied, it shall be lawful for the 
| court to stay the execution of any writ of 
| habere facias possessionem, or decree for 
| possession, for a reasonable time, to enable 
such defendant to establish his claim, upon 
such terms nevertheless as to giving secu- 
rity or otherwise, as to the court shall 
seem proper and just). 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he had given notice of his intention to 
move the omission of Clause 15; but in 
case it should be adopted, he would move 
to add the proviso of which he had given 
notice. The clause was in the Bill when 
it went before the Select Committee, and 
the noble Lord himself (Lord Palmerston), 
then a Member of the Committee, moved 
the rejection of such clause, and the cogent 
reasons which he gave for such rejection 
were held to be so good that the clause 
was struck out by the Committee. Now, 
he asked the noble Lord, upon the ground 
of that consistency which he said last night 
would induce him to support the reintro- 
duction of the 14th clause into the Bill, to 
support him in his Motion for the rejection 
of the 15th clause. The clause in effect 
gave power to the tenant to hold possession 
of the land after his tenancy had expired, 
in spite of his landlord, until his claim for 
compensation was satisfied. Now that, he 
submitted, was the first step to fixity of 
tenure in favour of the tenant. If the 
noble Lord did not consent to the omission 
of the clause he would move the following 
proviso— 





“ Provided always, that it shall not be lawful 
for any such defendant, during the time for which 
the execution of any such writ shall have been so 
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stayed, to commence, execute, or complete any 
improvements under the provisions of this Act : 
provided further, that no such writ shall in any- 
wise be stayed or suspended if the plaintiff shall 
give such reasonable security for the satisfaction 
of the said claim to compensation as to the Court 
shall seem proper and just.” 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to point out to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he was not quite correct 
in his statement with regard to the clause, 
for it had never been before the Select 
Committee at all. It was introduced into 
the Bill by the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin in 
consequence of a proviso which that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made, and 
by means of which proviso he had succeeded 
in defeating a Motion which he (Mr. Scully) 
had brought forward for the express pur- 
pose of placing the tenant in certain cases 
in the position of a species of mortgagee. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he had heard from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down, something which he did not 
know before. There certainly was a clause 
of the same kind as the present introduced 
by him (Mr. Napier) into the Leasing 
Powers Bill, which was struck out by the 
Select Committee at the instance of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 


He (Mr. Napier) concurred in the view 
taken of it by the noble Lord, and he con- 


sented to its omission. There was some 
such clause in the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill, which, for the same reasons, was 
struck out. He would support the Motion 
for the omission of the clause. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
not a good recollection of what had passed 
when the Bill was before the Select Com- 
mittee. It was possible that he might 
have taken the course attributed to him by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
But if he did so, he felt that his better 
judgment urged him to think now that 
that was a proper arrangement which the 
clause proposed. He thought it would not 
be fair or just, if the tenant were to obtain 
compensation, that he should be turned 
out of occupation before he obtained such 
compensation for his improvements. He 
thought that the tenant should be allowed 
to remain in occupation until that compen- 
sation was given to him. As well as he 
recollected, the objection he took to the 
clause referred to before the Select Com- 
mittee was, that that clause proposed to 
give extended occupation in lieu of his 
claim for compensation. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. NAPIER said, that the clause re- 
jected by the Select Committee at the in- 
stance of the noble Lord, was in words 
precisely the same as the present. 

Mr. KEOGH said, it was in his power 
to prove the incorrectness of the observa- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He had the identical clause before 
him which had been originally framed by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
it exactly bore out the statement of the 
noble Lord—namely, that the noble Lord’s 
objection to it was that it provided that 
the tenant was to remain in occupation for 
what was termed a compensating period of 
occupation. [Mr. Narrer: But there were 
two clauses.} He was talking of the 
clause in the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s Tenants’ Compensation Bill, as 
it had been originally introduced by him. 
The original clause of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman bore the construction 
which the noble Lord had put upon it. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that his Tenanta’ 
Compensation Bill was rejected in the 
gross. It was afterwards refashioned when 
it came again before the House. The 
Leasing Powers Bill, however, was consi- 
dered by the Select Committee clause by 
clause; and it contained a similar clause 
to that now under consideration, which was 
rejected. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he would sub- 
mit that the Committee had better discuss 
the merits of the proviso before them, 
rather than to consider what had passed 
before the Select Committee upon another 
Bill. 

Mr. MALINS said, he quite concurred 
with the hon. Gentleman. This should not 
be regarded as an historical question, but 
they should consider it as a question of 
principle. He could only say, if such a 
clause had been introduced by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier), 
or any other hon. Gentleman, they had 
been making themselves parties to a pro- 
posed infringement of the rights of pro- 
perty in a most unprecedented way. The 
present clause proposed an entirely new 
principle—namely, that if the tenant at 
the expiration of his lease, notwithstanding 
his landlord had recovered by ejectment, 
and had obtained judgment, . though not 
execution, made any claim for compensa- 
tion, he might still retain possession until 
his claim was settled. Under the clause 
there might be further proceedings carried 
on in the shape of conflicting affidavits 
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Compensation 


{Jury 13, 1855} 
Now if| posed by the hon. and learned Member, 
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the new principle were to be admitted, | because he thought it perfectly reasonable 
what, he asked, became of the certainty of | that the landlord should get possession of 
the tenure of land? Who was to know his property, if he gave security for the 
when his lease expired or ended when such | payment of the tenant's claim against him. 


a principle was introduced? As to the 
menace of the noble Lord to reintroduce 
the 14th clause, he (Mr. Malins) took it 
that that question was finally settled, and 
it could not be done. He contended that 
the clause involved an abominable inter- 
ference with the rights of property. After 
what the noble Lord had just stated about 
his better judgment in respect to the clause 
now under consideration, he (Mr. Malins) 
could not help thinking that the noble Lord 
did not improve in wisdom as he advanced 
in years, but that he was a much wiser 
man some two or three years ago when he 
rejected such a principle as that which was 
sought to be introduced. He wanted to 
know what compensation the landlords 
were to receive for being kept out of pos- 
session of their property under the clause ? 
He warned English landlords that if they 
acceded to the principle involved in the 
15th clause they must be prepared to con- 
sent to the same principle as regards every 
tenant in the country. 

Mr. CAIRNS said he wished to call at- 
tention to the absurdity of assenting to the 
clause now before the Committee. By 
the 10th clause the tenant was not allowed 
to establish his claim until he was put out 
of possession; but by the 15th clause it 
appeared that he was not to be put out of 
possession until he established his claim. 
There was another inconsistency in the 
Bill—namely, a landlord proceeds to evict 
his tenant; the tenant says he has a 
money claim against him for improve- 
ments. The claim is a personal one. 
Well, the landlord dies; and his son 
comes into possession of the property. 
By such a measure they were going to 
keep the son out of his own estate, in 
order to give the tenant security for a debt 
which was not due from the son or heir 
but from another. Now, that was the 
most monstrous proposition he had ever 
heard made in or out of Parliament. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he was afraid that 
they were discussing a question which did 
not then properly arise, instead of the 
proviso proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Horsham (Mr. S. Fitzgerald). 
He must avow himself to be in favour of 
the clause, but he did not think it conve- 
nient that it should be then discussed. 
He was also in fayour of the proviso pro- 


| 


| 





Mr. KEOGH said, he was not aware 
of any opposition to the proviso. If he 
were to offer an opinion, he would say he 
thought it wholly unnecessary. If, how- 
ever, the proviso tended to make the 
meaning of the clause clearer, he had no 
objection to it. 

Proviso agreed to. 

Question put, ‘That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 83; 
Noes 84; Majority 1. 

Clause 16 (Tenant, on giving up pos- 
session, entitled to remuneration). 

Mr. I. BUTT said, the clause proposed 
to give compensation to the outgoing te- 
nant, but required the tenant to bring his 
action within two years after the expiration 
of his tenancy. He therefore begged to 
propose as an Amendment, that the tenant 
should bring his action within one year in- 
stead of two; and he intended further to 
propose that the tenant, on giving up pos- 
session, should fairly state to the landlord 
any claim that he might have to make. 

Mr. MACMAHON said, the hon. and 
learned Member must be well aware that 
under the existing law the tenant had six 
years to make a claim against the land- 
lord for crops he had left standing. There 
was no reason, he considered, for limiting 
that right under the present Bill. 

Mr. KEOGH said, that the Government 
did not intend to adopt the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. He un- 
derstood him to assent to the principle of 
the clause, and if the right of the tenant 
was once admitted he did not see any good 
grounds for limiting the time for making 
the claim. 

Mr. SerseEant SHEE said, he was sur- 
prised that Irish landlords should be found 
to object to the clauseg The intention of 
the clause was, that R. outgoing tenant 
should not exhaust the land before he 
quitted it, and the clause was, in fact, as 
much a landlord’s as a tenant’s clause. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he did not think 
the difference between one and two years 
a matter of such importance as to justify 
him in dividing the Committee upon it. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
considered the clause one of the most com- 
plicated and impracticable pieces of legis- 
lation that could be conceived. It would 
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be the means of giving rise to every possi- | 
ble objection that was now urged against | 


tenant-right in this country. It went to 
adopt the tenant-right of Surrey and Sus- 
sex, which was generally admitted to be 
injurious, instead of that of Lincolnshire, 
which was universally acknowledged to be 
beneficial alike to the owner and occupier 
of the land, and was so described in their 
Report by the Agricultural Committee 
which sat in the year 1847. If the te- 
nant-right of Surrey and Sussex were in- 
troduced into Ireland, it would be the 
curse of that country, by bringing half- 
dressings and half-fallows into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Sernseant SHEE said, the hon. 
Baronet was mistaken as to the tenant- 
right of Surrey and Sussex. The Eng- 
lish tevant-right was a custom established 
by mutual agreement between the landlord 
and tenant; and no such eustom would 
have existed had not its benefit been the 
result of experience. The existence of 
that custom was a proof of its advan- 
tage. Such a custom never had existed 
in Ireland. 

Mr. CORRY said, he would propose to 
omit in line 27, the words ‘* two years” 
and substitute ‘‘ one year,” which, he 
thought, was a sufficient period during 
which the tenant should be entitled to claim 
remuneration for the preparation of the 
land. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he considered that the tenant should only 
be allowed to make his claim for one year. 
Under the clause, as it at present stood, for 
the outgoing tenant would have the power 
of claiming of the tenant in possession com- 
pensation for two years’ preparation of the 
land, which was most unjust, and it was 
impossible that such a claim could be 
rightly tested. 

Mr. MACMAHON said, he hoped that 
the Government would not accede to the 
Amendment. It was very desirable that 
the system of thie or four course hus- 
bandry should be introduced more largely 
into Ireland, and the Bill as it stood would 
tend to promote that system, while the 
proposed Amendment would have the con- 
trary effect. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that as the pe- 
riods varied very much in which the full 
value of manuring the land could be derived, 
it was considered fair that the period of two 
years should be fixed, and he trusted that 
the right hon. Member would therefore not 
press his Amendment. Under the Bill 


Sir W. Jolliffe 
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only reasonable compensation would be 
given, and if any difference arose between 
the landlord and tenant, the question would 
be decided by the assistant barrister. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, if compensation 
were given for two years, the landlord 
would be laughed at for a fool by the 
tenant. The tenant ought to make the 
land, not the landlord, pay him. 

Mr. HORSMAN explained that reason- 
able compensation was only to be given, 
and that if any differences occurred the 
tenant would have the right of appeal to 
the sessions. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he must point 
out the absurdity of sending the tenant of 
a three acre field first to the assistant bar- 
rister, and next to the quarter sessions, in 
case he could not agree as to the compen- 
sation he was to receive from his landlord, 
Really for a statesman in the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman to display so 
much ignorance of Ireland and Irish ques- 
tions, made him quite ashamed of the con- 
nection the right hon. Gentleman had with 
Irish affairs. 

Question put, ‘*That the words ‘two 
years’ stand part of the Ciause.”’ 

The Committee divided: Ayes 70; 
Noes 33; Majority, 37. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he wished now to 
propose the addition of the following pro- 
viso: — ‘* Provided always that no such 
tenant shall be entitled so to recover, 
unless at or before the time of giving 
up possession, or within one week after- 
wards, he shall have served the landlord. 
with a notice containing the particulars of 
his claim for such remuneration, unless it 
shall be established to the satisfaction of 
the Court before which such claim shall 
be heard that the landlord has waived the 
necessity of such notice.” It appeared 
to him that unless the proviso which he 
wished to introduce were adopted, the 
landlord would be exposed to the greatest 
hardship. On the other hand, there would 
be no hardship on the tenant, as this was 
not a case in which he could be taken by 
surprise, and he was entitled to six months’ 
notice. The best way of settling those 
matters was by equitable adjustment, one 
person coming on behalf of the landlord, 
and another on behalf of the’ tenant, but 
this conld not be done if a period of two 
years were allowed to elapse. He was 
only anxious that the Bill should pass for 
the happiness and peace of Ireland, and 
he appealed to hon. Gentlemen to adopt 
the Amendment in justice to the landlord. 


Improvements 
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Mr. J. FITZGERALD said, he thought 
that the proviso was unreasonable, because 
it required the tenant, who might be sud- 
denly called upon to give up his possession, 
to know the law, and to serve the landlord 
with the “‘ particulars of his claim’’ within 
a week. If the period proposed were within 
six months, instead of one week, he should 
not object to it. He was ready to con- 
sent to any reasonable term of notice, and 
would take care that nothing contained in 
the Bill should interfere with any agree- 
ment between the parties. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he would suggest that the period of notice 
should be three weeks or a mouth, so as to 
enable both parties to ascertain the correct 
value of the improvements. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he thought 
the fairest period would be three months. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he would rather 
withdraw his Amendment than adopt three 
months, in the course of which time the 
entire condition and aspect of the farm 
might be changed. But taking a short 
period, such as a week, would admit of an 
immediate survey being made, ensuring 
accurate ascertainment and adjustment. 
He was ready to accede to one month, 
but the great object was to prevent 


dishonest and vexatious claims being 
brought. 

Lorp NAAS said, he was inclined to 
think that the best mode of settlement 
would be by having twe arbitrators to act 
for the landlord and tenant, or the out- 
going and incoming tenant, whose decision 


should be binding. He would, therefore, 
propose a clause to that effect, providing 
that the survey of two arbitrators should 
be held, and their decision, or that of their 
umpire, given within a month. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided :—~Ayes 50 ; 
Noes 86: Majority 36. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, it was the opin- 
ion of the Government that a notice should 
be served within some limited period, and 
on the bringing up the Report he would 
propose a clause limiting the period to two 
months. 

Lorp NAAS said, he thought that, in 
order to prevent litigation, not only should 
@ notice be served, but also the amount 
claimed should be specified at the time 
when the tenant terminated his occupation. 
He would, therefore, propose to add to the 
clause a proviso enacting that a proper 
valuation of the several matters for which 
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remuneration was claimed should be settled 
by arbitrators, one on the part of the 
tenant, and another on the part of the 
landlord, within one month after the tenant 
gave up possession. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
clause to add the words— 

“Provided always, That a proper valuation of 
the several matters as aforesaid shall be made by 
two arbitrators, or their umpire, one to be ap- 
pointed by the tenant and the other by the land- 
lord, within one month after the tenant has given 
up possession ; and the tenant shall be entitled to 
recover from his landlord the sum awarded by 
said arbitrators, and no more, in respect of the 
several matters aforesaid.” 

Mr. KEOGH said, he objected to the 
proposed arbitration as likely to lead to 
inconvenience, in the event of the arbi- 
trators disagreeing, and conceived that the 
clause just given notice of on the part of 
the Government would meet the object 
which hon. Gentlemen had in view. 

Mr. JOHN SADLEIR said, he hoped 
the noble Lord the Member for Coleraine 
(Lord Naas) would not press his Motion. 
Independent of the proviso which the noble 
Lord proposed to insert, it would be com- 
petent by the Bill for the landlord and 
tenant to have recourse to arbitration for 
the settlement of any differences which 
might arise between them. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 47 ; 
Noes 86: Majority 39. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 17 (If landlord after the time 
when the tenant could commence improve- 
ments, and before the registration of the 
declaration, shall proceed to evict tenant, 
such tenant may proceed by civil bill pro- 
cess against such landlord for compensa- 
tion). 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD 
moved as an Amendment the alteration 
of certain words, the effect of which, he 
stated, would be to prevent tenants getting 
compensation for improvements which they 
might have intended to make, but had not 
carried out. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he should 
oppose the Amendment, on the ground that 
it would have the effect of inducing the 
landlord to evict a tenant the moment he 
heard that it was his intention to carry out 
any improvements. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘has’ be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 129; 
Noes 36: Majority 93. 

2F 
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Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he would now move that, in line 6, the 
words “commence and execute’”’ be omit- 
ted, and the words ** commenced and ex- 
ecuted’’ inserted in their place. 

Cotonet GREVILLE said, that in con- 
sequence of the adoption of the last 
Amendment, if a tenant complying with 
the provisions of the measure commenced 
improvements, and his landlord proceeded 
to evict him, should the words now under 
consideration remain in the clause the 
tenant would not be entitled to recover 
compensation for the improvements he 
might have effected. Te considered that 
if the tenant had legally commenced im- 
provements he should be entitled to re- 
cover their full value. 

Mr. Sersveant SHEE said, that the 
object of the clause would be entirely de- 
feated by the proposed Amendment, for if 
it were adopted the tenant would not be 
entitled to compensation, unless he had 
actually executed the improvements of 
which he had given notice. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the Question that the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. WILKINSON moved that the 
Chairman report progress. The Committee 
had already occupied more than five hours 
over the Bill, and as the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) had promised that the 
Limited Liability Bill would come on that 
evening, he thought, in order to allow of 
the fulfilment of that engagement, they 
should accede to his proposal. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not press 
his Motion, for it seemed very likely that 
they would proceed smoothly with the re- 
maining clauses. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth moved that the Chairman 
report progress, he (Mr. Butt) was about 
to make a Motion which would materially 
shorten discussion, namely, to omit the 
whole of the remaining clauses. He would 
do that on the ground that the whole of 
the remaining clauses related to the leas- 
ing powers, and those leasing powers were 
provided for by a separate Bill now before 
the House. If the Motion for reporting pro- 
gress was not carried, he would move the 
omission of the clauses relating to leases. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he considered 
the whole of the discussion that evening 
as so much waste of time. ‘The retro- 
spective clause, which was a deliberate 
proposal to transfer a certain sum of money 
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from the pockets of Irish landlords to the 
pockets of their tenants, had been tho- 
roughly, and he hoped finally, disposed of. 
With respect to the prospective clauses, 
no Irish landlord with an atom of common 
sense would ever grant a lease without a 
covenant to make those clauses a dead 
letter. In the name of all that was im- 
penetrable, what was the use of persisting 
in a Bill which led to nothing but discus- 
sion for the present and no good for the 
future ? 

Mr. COGAN said, that if hon. Members 
on the Opposition benches thought proper 
to persevere in their present course, it 
would be impossible to proceed with the 
Bill, and he should, therefore, advise the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland to allow the Chairman to report 
progress. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he had not the 
least objection to accede to the proposition 
if hon. Gentlemen thought it right ; but, 
having passed seventeen clauses which 
had particular reference to the interests 
of tenants, he hoped the Coimmittee would 
not show an indisposition to address them- 
selves to the remaining clauses, which were 
supposed to be rather in favour of the 
interests of the landlords. The Govern- 
ment having undertaken the Bill, and hay- 
ing passed it up to its present stage, he 
trusted the House would not now be dis- 
posed to adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Youghal (Mr. I. Butt), and take the clauses 
which had already been passed and form 
them into a separate measure, but that 
they would proceed with the remaining 
portion of the Bill, without allowing any 
party considerations to interfere with it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he had no de- 
sire to defeat the Bill, or to obstruct its 
progress ; but as it was a very important 
legal measure it required care and accu- 
racy ; and he thought his right hon. and 
Jearned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Napier) ought to be 
furnished with the Amendments proposed 
to be inserted in it before the measure was 
allowed to pass through Committee. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the Bill was 
exactly in the same shape in which it had 
passed through the House of Lords, and, 
having been approved and adopted by the 
eminent judicial authorities of that House, 
the objections which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had urged against it might be 
withdrawn. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, the hon, Mem- 
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bers on that side of the House could not be 
charged with unfairness when the clauses 


they wished to abandon were, as they had 
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struck it out; and now the hon. Gentle- 
man’s ingenuity had suggested to him a 
mode of defeating both the House of Lords 


been told, exclusively favourable to the | and the Building Societies, by inserting the 


landlords. 
Bill, as he believed it would be a dead 
letter. 

Mr. MACMAHON said, he thought the 
better way would be for the Government 


to accept the seventeen clauses and dispose | 


IIe did not wish to oppose the | 


clause in the Bill now before the House; 
because, being a Money Bill, the Lords 
must pass it or reject it as a whole, and 
thus they were deprived of their privilege 
of objecting to the clause. It was not 
right to charge the members of Building 


of the remainder in the way proposed by | Societies, who were the most respectable 


the hon. and learned Member for Youghal. 
If the Bill passed there would not in a few 


years be a lease in Ireland worth having. | twenty years. 


of the working classes, with stamp duties 
from which they had been exempt for 
If it was right to tax them, 


It would take away the power of granting | let them have the whole question of Build- 


leases for three lives, a very common kind 
of lease in Ireland, and it would even take 
away the power of the Crown to grant 
leases for more than twenty-one years. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he was 
not prepared to omit the latter part of the 


Bill, and should adhere to the whole of it ; | 


but it would be useless to persist in the 
Bill at present, if the Opposition were pre- 
pared to resist it. Therefore the Chair- 


man had better report progress, and the 
Bill be resumed at the next morning 
sitting. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 


gress. 


STAGE CARRIAGE DUTIES, &c. BILL, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER moved the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, he should 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. He said he did so 
with reluctance, as no one was more de- 
sirous than he was for a reduction being 
made in the duties on stage carriages ; but 
the hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for the 
Treasury, had introduced a clause which 
had nothing to do with stage carriages, 
but was intended to subject the members 
of Building Societies to stamp duties, from 
whieh they had hitherto been exempt. The 
clause was first introduced in the Friendly 
Societies Act, and he only discovered it at 
the last moment by accident. By means 
of the telegraph he communicated with the 
building societies, and a deputation waited 
on the hon. Gentleman, and they agreed 
to a compromise; but when they came to 
put it in words, they found it could not be 
carried out. A clause, however, was in- 
troduced which was totally different from 
the compromise. The House of Lords 





ing Societies brought before them, and let 


them not seck to tax them in this under- 
hand manner. He only objected to that 
clause of the Bill. 

Mr. MASTERMAN seconded the 
Amendment. He thought it most unjust 
that they should levy taxation upon the 
people, in respect to a subject of which 
they at present knew nothing. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words *‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Member who 
opposed the second reading of the Bill had 
stated, that there was only one clause of 
the measure to which he objected. That 
clause had passed this House during the 
present Session; it had received full con- 
sideration, and had been deliberately adoupt- 
ed by the House in the Friendly Societies 
Bill. The Bill then went up to the other 
House ; and, as it was there thought that 
the clause referred to was a revenue clause, 
and ought not to be inserted in a Bill re- 
lating to Friendly Societies, it was accord- 
ingly omitted. Under those circumstances, 
he had introduced the clause into the pre- 
sent Bill for the purpose of again bringing 
it under discussion. He knew that the 
clause was objected to by Friendly Socie- 
ties, but he protested against the doctrine 
that it would affect only the interests of 
the poorer classes, for he knew that many 
of these societies dealt largely in land and 
made purchases to the amount of 50,0001. 
or 60,000/., and he thought that no reason 
could be shown why, when purchases were 
made exceeding the amount specified in 
the present clause, they should not be 
subjected to the stamp duties. When the 
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Bill was in Committee, they could then 
consider whether they would or would not 
adopt this clause, but as the greater por- 
tion of the Bill was not objected to, he 
trusted the House would agree to the 
second reading. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said that, as 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had spoken that night of the manner 
in which the public business was conducted 
in that House, he should in consistency 
instruct his colleagues not to conduct their 
business in the way his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer carried forward the present 
measure. The [louse of Lords had deli- 
berately rejected the clause, as one intro- 
ducing new taxation; and yet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on introducing a 
Bill on stage carriages, inserted that very 
taxation clause. He should support any | 
opposition that could be made to the Bill. | 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he had done | 
all he could to oppose the clause in the | 
Friendly Societies Bill; but he did not like | 
to risk that Bill by persevering in his op- | 
position. He thought, however, it ought | 
not to be urged that he and those who! 
acted with him had deliberately . passed | 
the clause. He wished to know whether | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would, | 
when they went into Committee, agree to| 
abandon that clause ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- | 
QUER in reply, said, that he had previ- | 
ously stated that it would be competent for | 
the House in Committee to adopt or reject 
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their calculations in regard to the mile. 
age duties ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, that he had introduced a 
clause into the Bill by which the power of 
compounding for mileage duty would be 
taken away. The reasons for retaining 
that power while the duty was at the rate 
of 13d. a mile would not exist when it was 
reduced to ld. A report of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, containing a full account 
of their proceedings in respect to that sub- 
ject, had been made, and was now in the 
hands of the printers, preparatory to being 
laid on the table of the House. If after 
that Report was presented further expla- 
nations should be required, he should be 
happy to give them. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he must com- 
plain of the levity with which the subject 
had been treated by the right hon. Baro- 
net, who had said that the clause relating 
to Building Societies had been deliberately 
considered. Those societies, he told the 
House, had purchased property to the 
amount of 50,0001. or 66,0001. That 
was not correct. It was the Freehold 
Land Societies that had made those pur- 
chases; they were quite distinct from 
Building Societies, being formed for politi- 
cal objects; and the House would be sur- 
prised to learn that, under the clause, those 
societies were exempted from the tax to be 
imposed upon Building Societies, than which 
nothing could be more unjust. 

Mr. WILSON said, the question put 


this clause as they might think fit. If| by the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby), 
they refused to read the Bill a second|as to what amount of revenue was to be 
time, they would throw out a clause re-| derived from the imposition of the tax, 
specting the mileage duty which he had | convinced him that the hon. Baronet did 
introduced in the Bill in consequence of not understand the provisions of the Bill, 
the discussions which had taken place on! which was not a measure for the imposi- 
that subject. ‘tion but for the modification of existing 
Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he taxes. It was impossible to say what 
considered that any Bill imposing taxation amount would be lost by a continuance of 
upon the people ought to be introduced in| the exemption, the effect of which was to 
the regular way by the Chancellor of the' give to large associated bodies benefits 
Exchequer. He would suggest to the hon.' which were denied to the poor man in 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Scholefield) | his individual capacity. 
to reserve his opposition until the 6th Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
clause came regularly before them, when | that Building Societies were deserving of 
he would attain his object in the most | every encouragement, and certainly ought 
effectual and convenient manner. [le _ not to be interfered with by a measure like 
wished to know what was the extent of the present. 
the amount of taxation the Chancellor of! Amendment by leave withdrawn; Main 
the Exchequer expected to raise from the Question put, and agreed to. 
tax? He also wished to learn from the} Bill read 2°. 
Government what was the composition! The House adjourned at a quarter before 
upon which the Inland Revenue made | Two o’clock till Monday next. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 16, 1855. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Brrrs.—1* Lady Raglan’s and 
Lord Raglan’s Annuities ; Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction Continuance ; Crime and Outrage (Ire- 
land) Continuance ; Turnpike Acts Continuance 
(Ireland). 

2* Dublin Carriage Acts Amendment; Christ 
Church (Todmorden) Marriages Validity ; Bu- 
rial of Poor Persons. 

3* Endowed Schools (Ireland); Edinburgh 
Lands; Youthful Offenders (No. 2); Gold 
Wedding Rings; Commons Inclosure (No. 2); 
Incumbered Estates (Ireland) Act Continu- 
ance. 

Royat Assent.—County Palatine of Lancaster 
Trials; Duchy of Lancaster Lands (1855) ; 
Union Charges Act Continuance ; Cinque Ports ; 
Indemnity ; Court of Exchequer (Ireland) ; 
Stock in Trade; Copyhold, &c. Commission 
Continuance ; Haileybury College ; New South 
Wales Government; Victoria Government ; 
Waste Lands (Australia) Acts Repeal; Militia 
(No. 2). 


INDIA—REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES— 
PETITION. 

Tue Earn or ALBEMARLE rose, 
pursuant to notice, to present a petition 
from the native inhabitants of the presi- 
dency of Madras, praying for a redress of 
grievances, and that the administration of 
the British territories in India be trans- 
ferred from the East India Company 
to the Crown, The petition emanated 
fron a public meeting convened by the 
sheriff, and was signed by 14,000 persons. 
The petitioners acknowledged the wisdom 
of that provision by which the government 
of the East India Company ceased to be 
definitively fixed for a period of twenty 
years; but they expressed their regret 
that the entire Bill contained no refer- 
ence to anything calculated to improve the 
condition of the people of India, or any 
promise, definite or implied, for the redress 
of their grievances, to which he had called 
the attention of their Lordships on a former 
petition. 
parts of this petition, but he must espe- 
cially advert to some of those ‘ grinding 
exactions,” as the petitioners called them, 
for which no redress had been given, and 
to which it did not appear likely that the 
Act of 1853 would give any relief. The 
inhabitants of Madras, who possessed more 
industry and intelligence than most of the 
other peoples of India, were in the lowest 
stage of misery and degradation, on ac- 
count of the manner in which they had 
been threatened by the Government, to 
whom power had again been delegated, 
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He would not again advert to that dread- 
ful monopoly, the salt monopoly, as he 
had on previous occasions pointed out how 
productive it had been of misery, disease, 
and death ; but he would refer to the to- 
bacco monopoly. In a country like this, 
a tobacco monopoly might, perhaps, be ad- 
vantageous to the revenue without being 
detrimental to the people ; but the case 
was different in the hot climate of Madras, 
where tobacco was a staple produce of the 
soil. The petitioners adverted to a num- 
ber of petty taxes which were peculiarly 
of Madras growth. One of them, which 
had not, he believed, hitherto been alluded 
to, was the Maturfa—a word signifying 
taxes ontrade and professions—to which the 
East India Company gave a most extended 
signification. It embraced weavers, car- 
penters, workers in metals, salesmen, and 
shopkeepers. It was laid sometimes on 
the shop in which a trade was carried on, 
sometimes on the implements of trade, 
such as a weaver’s loom; sometimes on 
the touls of artisans, such as a carpenter’s 
saw; and it did not even disdain a barber’s 
razor. It was most unequal and capri- 
cious in its assessments, being ls. in one 
village and 10s. in another, and exempting 
the rich while it bore hardly on the poor. 
The European merchant, in his luxurious 
dwelling, was exempt, while the old wo- 
man at his gate was compelled to pay. 
Its hardship was greatly aggravated by 
the mode in which it was collected, and it 
was the cause of great cruelty and oppres- 
sion. The amount raised by it from a 
population of 22,000,000 was not more 
than 115,5191., the miserable smallness of 
the sum arising from the abject poverty of 
the taxpayers. This, however, was not 
all that came out of the pocket of the un- 
fortunate Hindoo—as out of every 1. paid 
by him the Government received only 
| 6s. 8d., while 13s. 4d., went towards the 
promotion of bribery and the encourage- 
ment of extortion in the officers of justice. 
There was another insignificant tax called 
‘‘the small farms and licences,” which 
was made up of several execrable petty 
monopolies. He would give the House a 
specimen of them. There were exclusive 
privileges of measuring corn and other ar- 
ticles, of sweeping the goldsmiths’ work- 
shops, of dyeing betel-nuts, of cutting 
jungle-wood, of gathering wild fruit and 
honey, of catching wild fowl, of cutting 
grasses for thatch and basket-making, and 
of gathering cow-dung. The tax brought 
4,000/. a-year to the revenue, and any one 
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would imagine that it must have been im- 
posed exclusively for the promotion of bri- 
bery and extortion. The great tax to 
which he wished to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention was the ryotwarree, a land tax as- 
sessed and called by the Government from 
each individual ryot or cultivator of the 
soil, without the intervention of a third 
party, and renewed every year. The te- 
nancies ranged from ten acres to a single 
acre, and the population, purely rural, was 
as large as that of Great Britain, and 
comprised persons of every trade, profes- 
sion, and calling. The professed object of 
the tax was to protect the cultivator of the 
soil from oppression, but that protection 
they were utterly unable to afford, and the 
cultivator was thereby deprived of his na- 
tural protection and handed over to the 
subordinate native officers. When an un- 
derpaid, necessarily corrupt, officer of the 
Government came into constant contact 
with the actual occupants of the soil, the 
greatest excesses must be expected to pre- 
vail, and legions of such underpaid officers 
were let loose upon the unfortunate inha- 
bitants. Even when the assessment was 
light this tax was unjustifiable, but where 
it was exorbitant the hardship was, of 


course, greatly aggravated. Under the an- 
cient Hindoo Government the maximum 
amount levied was ith, or 25 per cent. The 
Mahommedan conquerors doubled that as- 
sessment on the ground that the Hindoos 
were Infidels, and our Christian Govern- 


ment accepted this double assessment. A 
few years after we had brought the 
system into operation, instead of taking 
payment in kind we exacted a money pay- 
ment, by which means the tax was raised 
from 50 to 75 per cent. By the exactions of 
subordinate officers the tax was virtually 
raised to 90 per cent, and, as it was im- 
possible that this amount could be collect- 
ed, Sir Thomas Munro, in 1820, reduced 
the assessment to 33 per cent upon some 
descriptions of land, and to 25 and 20 per 
cent upon other descriptions, and a simi- 
lar reduction was made by Sir Charles 
Wood when he was President of the Board 
of Control. But these were mere nominal 
reductions. They were mere formal re- 
nunciations of that portion of the revenue 
which could not be collected, because the 
cultivators could not pay it. What was 
the practical effect of this system? The 
ryot was called upon for an amount of 
taxation, to pay which he must deprive 
himself and family of their means of 
subsistence. Was it surprising that hé 
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should try to evade such a payment by 
every means that cunning could suggest ? 
But the Indian Government were peremp- 
tory: their order was rem quocunque 
modo, and there was no doubt of the 
mode in which the collection was effected. 
It was no longer a secret, for, from a 
report which would shortly be laid upon 
their Lordships’ table, it would be seen 
that these taxes were wrung from the 
people by torture. It was now nearly a 
year ago since the employment of torture 
for these and other purposes was indig- 
nantly denied ; but Sir Charles Wood— 
to his honour be it spoken—knew the 
value of such denials, and he caused an 
inquiry to be instituted in India, and a 
most voluminous book, which was about 
to be placed on their Lordships’ table, 
would show the extent to which this ab- 
horrent system had been carried. If they 
were not shortly about to enter into a full 
investigation of these horrible practices, 
he was prepared to show, from ducuments 
of a public and private nature, the fright- 
ful extent to which it had been carried in 
the presidency of Madras. He had men- 
tioned this now, because he distinctly 
traced the employment of torture as a sort 
of inseparable condition attached to the 
ryotwarree system to which the inhabit- 
ants had been so long victims, and from 
which neither the Government of this 
country nor the Indian Act of 1854 had 
extricated them. Their Lordships had 
often heard in this House and the country 
the expression, that ‘‘property had its 
duties as well as its rights.” We have 
seen how they exerted their rights as land- 
lords, let us now see how they had per- 
formed their duties to their tenants. 
They had wrung from the people an enor- 
mous amount of taxation in proportion to 
their means ; but had they afforded them 
any facilities, or done anything to enable 
them to bear the dreadful burdens imposed 
upon them? Every page of the 400 
which were contained in that volume (Ma- 
dras Public Works Report), to which he 
had alluded, would afford evidence of the 
gross and culpable neglect and mis-man- 
agement of the East India Company. It 
would be seen that, from the neglect of 
means of transit, and in consequence of 
neglecting the works of irrigation—even 
the ancient works-—the failure of the mon- 
soon or periodical rains had been attended 
with famine of a greater or lesser degree. 
Froti 1802 to the present time no less 
thah séven famines had visited this un- 
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happy land. In 1832, in one of the 


twenty provinces of Madras, no less than 
200,000 people had died from famine and 
the evils attendant upon it. But neither 
this nor subsequent enormous loss of life 
had been sufficient to warn the East India 
Company, or to cause them to adopt mea- 
sures to prevent or mitigate these calami- 
ties. Another famine took place in 1838, 
but even this was insufficient to rouse the 
apathy of the Company, and the next fa- 
mine found them almost equally unpre- 
pared ; and when did their Lordships think 
the last famine took place ?—in 1853-4, 
a few months after their Lordships had 
re-delivered into the hands of the Company 
that power which they had so uniformly 
abused. There was another point to 
which he desired to allude, and that was 
the management of the temples belonging 
to the Hindoos. This subject had caused 
much irritation in the minds of the peo- 
ple, and they regarded the way in which 
they had been treated both as an insult 
and an injury. Down to 1840, the East 


India Company took upon themselves the | 
exclusive administration of the funds of 
the temples, and during the period of the 
Company’s management the temples were 


allowed to go to decay, and the funds 
which should have been devoted to their 
repair found their way into the Christian 
treasury. In the year which he had 
mentioned, the Company, either from some 
feeling of compunction or twinges of con- 
science, transferred the management of 
those funds to some native churchwardens, 
but, as no precautions were taken, a vast 
number of cases of fraud and embezzle- 
ment on the part of the churchwardens 
occurred, and there were no means of 
bringing the offending parties to punish- 
ment, The petitioners give a curious 
illustration of this. The revenue of the 
Temple of Tripetty, amounting to 10,0001. 
a year, was consigned to the president of 
a college of Byraghees, a band of sturdy 
beggars, well known in that part of India. 
The new trustee had the decency, which 
his Christian predecessors had not, to de- 
fray the usual expenses of repair, amount- 
ing to 2000 and odd pounds, but pocket- 
ed the remaining 7,000 and odd pounds, 
having at this moment the irresponsible 
disposal of 110,000J. sterling. He had 
on the present occasion selected but a few 
of the many grievances which oppressed 
the people of India, but he thought that 
he had stated enough to show that great 
mismanagement prevailed, that the people 
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of India had intelligence sufficient to per- 
ceive that this was the case, and that they 
had spirit enough to call for its removal. 
He thought also that he had shown that, 
of all the departments of the State, that 
most requiring administrative reform was 
that which was connected with India. 
The people could not look for the redress 
of their grievances to those whose interests 
were so diametrically opposed to their own 
—~they felt that this would be futile; and 
they looked to the Crown and Parliament 
for an administration which would at once 
be simple, efficient, and economical, as 
they thought; and in this he cordially 
jagreed with them, that the evils under 
| which they suffered were primarily to be 
| traced to that which was the worst of all ab- 
| surdities—namely, a double government. 
|The petitioners pray, therefore, that the 
territories of British India may no longer 
endure the suffocation of the resources of 
the country, nor the misrule and oppres- 
sion of the inhabitants, by the continuance 
of an administration differing from that of 
every other dependency of the Crown, but 
that they may be as early as practicable 
placed under the management of an in- 
dividual and responsible authority, subject 
directly and immediately to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he did 
not now deem it necessary to follow his 
noble Friend through all the points of his 
clear and judicious statement. He con- 
sidered -that the noble Earl had exercised 
a sound judgment in omitting to mention 
certain points in the petition he had been 
entrusted to present. Atthe same time, he 
thought that the noble Earl had attached a 
greater importance to the petition as repre- 
senting the grievances of the people of 
India than it was entitled to. With regard 
to the neglect of the temples, he had no 
information on the point to which allusion 
had been made; but he would only say 
that some time ago, at the instigation of 
certain persons in this country, the Govern- 
ment determined that they would no longer 
interfere with the native temples, and he 
believed that this resolution had been ge- 
nerally approved by the people of India. 
He certainly could not be expected to go 
now into a discussion of the extensive and 
complicated ryotwarree system ; that sub- 
ject might, no doubt, be debated by their 
Lordships with great advantage, but when- 
ever it was debated it would take at least 
a whole evening to itself. It must not be 
forgotten that some of the best friends of 
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the natives of India were of opinion that 
in no other way could an equal amount of 
revenue be collected from the natives with- 
out inflicting on them greater hardships. 
With regard to the subject of torture, the 
noble Earl had himself borne witness to 
the energetic efforts made by the Govern- 
ment to arrive at the truth of the allega- 
tions which had been made on this point ; 
and he might rest assured that all the steps 
would be taken without a moment’s loss of 
time, which the evidence might show to be 
necessary for the extinction of so terrible 
a system. The noble Earl had chosen an 
unfortunate period for blaming the Indian 
Government for its neglect of public works 
and the means of transport, for there never 
was a year in which so much had been 
done in this respect as in the year which 
had just passed. Telegraphic communica- 
tion had been established over 3,000 miles, 
by means of which messages could be 
transmitted at a much cheaper rate than 
was charged either in this country or the 
United States, and at the same time 120 
miles out of the 1,200 miles of railway 
between Calcutta and Lahore had been 
completed, along which the poorer classes 
were carried at the very low rate of 3d. a 
mile. A system of postage, too, had been 
established, by which a single letter was 
carried at the uniform rate of 3d. A loan 
of about 3,000,000/. had been devoted to 
improvement, and under a system of gua- 
rantee, devised by the Governor-General, 
some 13,000,000/, had been advanced for 
the expenses of public works. With re- 
gard to the prayer of the petitioners, that 
India might be governed by a functionary 
responsible to Parliament, he believed thai, 
under the Act passed two years ago, the 
President of the Board of Control had full 
and complete power over the Government 
of India, and that he was in every sense 
of the word responsible to Parliament. No 
doubt the various points touched on by the 
noble Earl were all deserving the attention 
of Parliament, and he thought great praise 
was due to the noble Earl for bringing 
them under their Lordships’ notice in so 
calm, clear, and impartial a manner. 
Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


DEFICIENCY BILLS—CORRESPONDENCE 
MOVED FOR. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE moved for Copies 
of all Correspondence between the Gover- 
nor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, on the subject of the Departure from 
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antecedent Practice in paying the Divi- 
dends as introduced by Mr. Gladstone in 
April, 1854. From the time of the 
formation of the Consolidated Fund on 
the recommendation of Mr. Pitt, it had 
been the invariable practice, at the com- 
mencement of every quarter, to strike a 
balance between the sums actually in the 
Exchequer and the liabilities to which 
the Consolidated Fund was then subject; 
and when, as was unfortunately too often 
the case, the charges to be provided for 
exceeded the funds actually in hand, the 
Government were empowered to issue De- 
ficiency Bills for the amount required, on 
the security of which the Bank of England 
were empowered to make advances, and 
immediately proceeded to pay the charges 
due. Till the month of April, 1854, these 
Deficiency Bills were all issued at once 
for the amount ascertained to be want- 
ing; but, last year, a practice was intro- 
duced of only issuing just such an amount 
of Deficiency Bills as it was thought would 
be sufficient to meet the current demands 
of the day. The change which had taken 
place was not, in his opinion, creditable 
to the Treasury, and practically produced 
no saving to the public ; for arrangements 
might have been made between the Bank 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
prevent any possibility of excess of charge. 
Since the new arrangement had been made, 
the country had only escaped by miracle 
from a suspense of the payment of the di- 
vidends. A departure from the undisturbed 
usage of fifty years, regulating the pay- 
ment of interest of the national debt—a 
usage not complained of by any one—was 
a matter on which their Lordships had a 
right to ask for explanation. A course 
had been taken by the Government to 
which the Bank stated that they were in- 
disposed to assent, and they required the 
intervention of the Government to indem- 
nify the Bank from any injurious result 
attending a change the legality of which 
was controverted. The Government gave 
a pledge to guarantee the Bank; and he 
wanted to know what was the guarantee 
entered into? It could hardly be denied 
that the subject was one of the gravest 
public importance, especially at the present 
moment, when new loans were about to be 
contracted. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he really 
never could conceive the feelings of a 
railway-buffer until he found himself sit- 
ting in that capacity, Session after Ses- 
sion, in the long-continued collision be- 
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tween the noble Lord and the right hon. | objection to the whole of the correspond- 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the Ex-| ence being produced; but, on asking him 
chequer (Mr. Gladstone). Chanceilors of | whether, “putting the personal question 
the Exchequer passed away ; but the noble | aside, he thought it was for the public ad- 
Lord, immortal and unchanged, remained , vantage that the correspondence should 
to wage this battle, with perfect good will, | be published—his answer was “ No.”’ In 
certainly, and courtesy to the unfortunate the same way the right hon. Gentleman 
buffer before their Lordships; but, at the | the late Chancellor of “the Exchequer stat- 
same time, with great vigour and energy. | ed, that personally he had not the least 
He believed the noble Lord to be perfectly | objection to the publication of the corre- 
accurate with respect to the practice of | spondence; but on putting to him the ques- 
issuing money for the purpose of paying g | tion, whether he thought it would be for 
the dividends up to 1854. The noble Lord | the advantage of the ‘public to do so, he 
seemed to treat the change then made by | replied in the negative. The opinion of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer as / the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
most wanton and unnecessary. But the | was also asked, and he answered, ‘ that 
ground on which the late Chancellor of | though of course Parliament had a perfeet 
the Exchequer came to that conclusion | right. to call for these documents if it 
was, that it appeared to that right hon./ thought fit, yet, as a matter of expe- 
Gentleman, as it also did to him (Earl | diency, it would not, in his view, be for 
Granville), that that which the Govern- | the benefit of the public that they should 
ment had been doing was devoid of com-|be produced.’ It was on these grounds 
mon sense. The borrowing from the Bank | that he objected to the proposal of his 


Correspondence 


of a large sum of money, “whieh it was al- | 
most physically impossible should be re- | 
quired for the purpose in view, the giv- 
ing an appearance thereby of a deficiency 
which did not exist, and at the same time 


paying interest for money not wanted, ap- | 


peared to be a very senseless proceeding. 
The course taken by the late Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer was this—instead of is- 
suing Deficiency Bills for an amount which 
could not possibly be called for on the first 
day of paying the dividends, the right hon. 
Gentleman provided for the largest sum 
ever called for on one day, and, over and 


above that, gave a large margin; and so | 


by the accruing revenue perfect security 
was taken for the maintenance of good | 
faith with the public creditor. On this | 
subject a large correspondence had taken 
place between the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Bank; and last year | 
he (Earl Granville) informed the noble Lord | 
that it was of a private character. The 
noble Lord, however, was perfectly accu- 
rate now in stating that one of those docu- 
ments, from the heading, partook techni- 
eally of the nature of an official document. 


The whole of the correspondence had been | 


left by the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at the Treasury for the information 
of his successors, and, as he had on *) 
former occasion stated, that right hon. | 
Gentleman had personally no objection to 
its production. The Governor of the Bank 
of England, Mr. Hubbard, in answer to a 
question which he had put to him, stated, 
that personally he had not the slightest 


noble Friend, and he hoped that under 
these circumstances he would not perse- 
j; vere in his Motion. 
| Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he had not 
}made his Motion from mere curiosity, but 
from an anxiety to have on the table a 
| correspondence which had produced an ab- 
solute change in the whole mode of paying 
/ the public “creditor, and had overthrown 
every precedent upon the subject. To this 
change the Bank objected ; the Directors, 
/as he understood, disputed the legality of 
the change, and only acquiesced in it upon 
| receiving from the Government a guarantee 
or indemnity, which was practically an in- 
' demnity entered into by the State. He 
‘asked their Lordships to call for these 
documents, and thus see what this engage- 
| ment was, and whether it was a wise or 
}an unwise one into which the late Chan- 
'eellor of the Exchequer had entered. He 
should not be discharging his duty to the 
public if he did not press for the produc- 
‘tion of this correspondence. He was at a 
| loss to conceive how the Government could 
| refuse to a House of Parliament that which 
| was already known to every Bank director, 
and from the publication of which no harm 
‘could result to the public service. Why, 
| then, should it be withheld? He at 
i their Lordships would not abandon their 
| just privileges, but would by their vote en- 
force the production of these papers. 

Tue Eart or DERBY would like to 
hear from his noble Friend opposite (Earl 
Granville) on what ground he entertained 
the belief that the production of the infor- 
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mation sought for could be in the slight-!it had been discovered since it passed 


est degree prejudicial. His noble Friend 
(Lord Monteagle) had shown that negotia- 
tions had taken place between the Bank 
and the Government, which had led to a 
total change in the system of paying the 
public dividends; and when it was con- 
sidered that a portion of the correspond- 
ence which had taken place involved a 
guarantee, without which the Bank would 
not have entered into the new arrangement, 
he thought his noble Friend was not asking 
too much when he wished to have all the 
information on the subject that could be 
produced. There was no question at pre- 
sent as to the approval or disapproval of 
the new system. As his noble Friend 
observed, it might be a most beneficial 
arrangement, or it might be one involving 
considerable difficulties in connection with 
the payment of the public securities ; but 
it was surely right that their Lordships 
should know what the arrangement was. 
How the correspondence could be of a pri- 
vate character, or its production prejudicial 
to the public interests, he could not see— 
more especially as the whole of the corre- 
spondence had been laid in eatenso before 
the Court of Directors of the Bank of 
England. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the prin- 
cipal objection raised by the direction of 
the Bank to the change was, that it would 
be illegal. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer took the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
upon that point, and fortified that opinion 
by a reference to the noble Lord upon the 
woolsack. That opinion was, that the 
course which he proposed was legal, and 
that being legal he was bound to pursue it. | 
Ile did not see that this correspondence | 
could give their Lordships any information 
beyond what his noble Friend (Lord Mont- 
eagle) had shown himself to be already | 
possessed of. At the same time he was! 
unwilling, without strong reasons, to refuse | 
any papers which might be asked for ; and 
if his noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) still | 
pressed for the production of this corre- | 
spondence, and was supported by his noble | 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby), he) 
should not divide their Lordships against | 
him. 

Motion agreed to. 


{ 
| 
| 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL— 
RECOMMITTAL, | 
Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in| 
moving the recommittal of this Bill, said, | 


The Earl of Derby 


through Committee, that there already 
existed on the Statute-book an Act, the 
42nd Geo. III., passed in 1812, allowing 
places of religious worship to be register- 
ed, not as Dissenting, but as Protestant, 
places of worship. As, therefore, there 
already existed an Act securing to mem- 
bers of the Church of England seven- 
tenths of that which by the measure he 
had introduced he wished to procure for 
them, all that remained was to claim for 
private dwelling-houses the privilege of 
being protected for the purposes of wor- 
ship, in accordance with the provisions of 
that Act, for more than twenty persons, 
He had met the most rev. Prelate (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury), who, on the 
part of the right rev. Bench, admitting 
the present law to be as he had stated it, 
had declared that he had no desire to in. 
terfere with the passing of the Bill, which 
had been altered in such a way as to meet 
the objections entertained by the right 
rev. Prelates. He (the Earl of Shaftes. 
bury) hoped that the Bill might now meet 


with their Lordships’ favour, and that 


thereby the heat that hati been excited 
would be allayed, and the members of the 


;Chureh of England go on as before in 


harmony and charity. 

Moved, That the Bill be referred back 
to the same Select Committee, to whom 
the said Bill was committed. 

Tue AxrcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he had conscientiously felt it his duty 
to oppose the Bill as originally introduced 
by his noble Friend; but his noble Friend 
now proposed to recommit the Bill, with 
the view of obviating the objections which 
had been raised against it. He had eon- 
sidered the alterations which the noble 
Earl proposed to introduce, and he would 
take the liberty of stating that it was not 
his intention to object to the measure as 
now amended. 

Lorvp REDESDALE suggested that the 
dill be referred back to the same Select 
Committee as inquired into the former 
measure. 

Tue Eart or DERBY supported the 
suggestion of the noble Lord (Redesdale), 
aud further recommended that his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury) and the 


imost rev. Prelate be added to the Com- 


miitee. 

Tue Earn or SHAFTESBURY had 
no objection to that course, which he be- 
lieved was in accordance with precedent. 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, he believed 
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that the Bill, as now proposed by the noble 
Earl, had been considerably shortened, 
while it would still have the effect of re- 
lieving from any penalty persons who wor- 
shipped in a private house. It would be 
in the recollection of their Lordships that 
when, by the direction of the Committee, 
he introduced a Bill on this subject, he 
stated that he was not indisposed to accept 
an Amendment of the law upon this point. 
He would not object to the Bill being sent 
to the Select Committee, and proposed 
that the most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury), and the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) should be added to 
that Committee. 

Motion agreed to; and the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Cantersury and the Earl of 
Snarrespury added to the Committee. 

House adjourned till To-morrow, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 16, 1855. 


Mixutes.] New Memper Swory.—For Chelten- 
ham, Grenville Charles Lennox Berkeley, esq. 
Pustic Bitts.—1° Powers under Improvement 
Acts Regulation; Court of Chancery (Ireland) ; 

Vaccination. 

2° Grand Juries (Ireland) (No. 2); Chinese Pas- 
sengers’ Ships; Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates; Trinity College (Dublin); Court of 
Judicature (Prince of Wales Island, &c.) ; 
Crown Suits. 

3° Merchant Shipping Act Amendment; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance; Turnpike Trusts Ar- 
rangement ; Militia Officers’ Qualification ; Lu- 
natic Asylums (Ireland) ; Mortmain, 


TIE MALT DUTIES—QUESTION. 

Me. E. BALL said, he wished to inquire 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
taken into his consideration the inconve- 
nietice and loss sustained by the maltster 
from his being obliged to find securities for 
the payment of malt duties, and the great 
hardship that persons so becoming securi- 
ties made their entire property responsible 
for the said duties, and were prohibited 
from disposing of any portion of their es- 
tate in lands or houses ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER stated that the particular grievance 
of which the maltsters complained was, 
that after their bonds had been registered 
in the Court of Common Pleas, there was 
no cheap or ready mode by which their 
obligations might be removed, after the 
hecessity for the continuance of those 
obligations had ceased. He had made 
inquiry into the state of the law on the 
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subject, and should be prepared to propose 
the extension of the regulations which 
were introduced with respect to the bonds 
given in the Customs Department under a 
recent Act of Parliament. He believed 
that the extension of the regulation, as 
now applied to the Customs, to the Inland 
Revenue Department, would be sufficient 
to remove the grievances complained of, 
and he should propose a clause, giving 
effect to that extension, in the Bill relating 
to the excise and stamp duties, which would 
come under the consideration of the House 
on Wednesday next. 


TRANSMISSION OF NEWSPAPERS TO 
THE COLONIES—QUESTION, 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 


that considerable inconvenience having 


; arisen in consequence of the different in- 


terpretations put by the postmasters on 
the regulations issued by the Post Office 
authorities in regard to the transmission 
of newspapers to the British eclonies, he 
begged to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury the following questions— 

“Whether the charge for the transmission of 
newspapers to the British Colonies is higher now 
than it was before the passing of the recent News- 
paper Stamp Duties Act ? 

““Whether the charge for the transmission of 
newspapers to the British West Indies is higher 
than the charge for their transmission to Peru, 
New Granada, and other foreign countries ? 

“« Whether the charge upon the transmission of 
newspapers to the Colonies has been so raised 
with a view to compensate the revenue for the 
loss sustained by the partial repeal of the stamp 
duty in this country ? 

“Whether any arrangement can be made for 
forwarding to the West Indies by the mail of the 
17th instant such newspapers as may have been 
erroneously posted, either with an impressed 
stamp, bat without a postage label, or with a 
postage label, but without an impressed stamp, 
before the last notice issued by the Postmaster 
General ; and, whether such orders have now been 
given on the subject of the postage of newspapers 
as will prevent any future misconception on the 
part of the district postmasters ?” 

Mr. WILSON said, in reply to the first 
question, he might say that the charge for 
the transmission of a newspaper to the 
Colonies was higher than before the altera- 
tion of the law, inasmuch as a newspaper 
went free of postage before that time, 
whereas it was now charged 1d. independ- 
ently of the stamp. In answer to the se- 
cond question, he had to say that the 
charge for the transmission of newspapers 
to the British West Indies was higher than 
the charge for their transmission to Peru, 
New Granada and other foreign countries, 
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inasmuch as we had treaties with those coun- 
tries which compelled us to send newspapers 
altogether free; therefore, the impressed 
stamp was not considered as a postage 
stamp; but, in all cases where we had no 
treaties to bind us, the charge was 1d. in- 
dependently of the impressed stamp. With 
regard to the newspapers for the Colonies 
that have been posted up to the present 
time, the authorities at the Post Office 
would forward every newspaper with an 
impressed stamp, although it might not 
have an adhesive stamp; but no newspa- 
pers would be forwarded in future to the 
West Indies, or to foreign countries, with- 
out an impressed stamp. Every means 
had been taken to inform the local post- | 
masters as to the state of the law, but | 
some irregularities must, in the first in- 
stance, be expected. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the hon. Gentleman had not answered the 
third question. | 

Mr. WILSON said, that it was impos- | 
sible to say whether the question of com- | 
pensation of the revenue entered into the | 
consideration of the charge to be made for | 
the transmission of newspapers to the Co- 
lonies. He ought to say that the increased 
Colonial postage was in contemplation prior 
to the Newspaper Postage Act. 





GENERAL GUYON—QUESTION. 

Mr. H. WERBERT said, he believed 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment was perfectly familiar with the name 
of General Guyon, who was conspicuous 
for his services in the war for the inde- 
pendence of Hungary. That gallant officer 
was employed in the Turkish army at Kars 
last year, but by means of intrigues on the 
part of the Turkish generals he was re- 
moved from his position. He begged to 
ask the noble Lord whether he had any 
objection to instruct the British Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople to procure a military 
command for General Guyon ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that, 
with respect to the gallant officer to whom 
the question referred, he was glad to bear 
the same honourable testimony which the 
hon. Member had borne to the gallantry of 
that officer, and to the very valuable and 
meritorious services which he had rendered 
to Turkey since he had been employed in 
the service. The gallant officer was for a 
considerable time last year employed with 
the Turkish army in Asia. Circumstances 
led to a temporary cessation of that com- 
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mand, and General Guyon was now at 
Constantinople, and it would give him 
(Lord Palmerston) great pleasure to hear, 
and be a source of sincere satisfaction to 
the Government if they found, that cir. 
cumstances might again lead to his re. 
employment in an important post of the 
Turkish army. 


OFFICE OF POSTMASTER GENERAL— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he begged to in- 
quire whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to avail themselves of 
the present vacancy to abolish the office of 
Postmaster General, and to appoint a 
Chairman responsible to the Treasury, in 
conformity with the more economical and 
practical system which obtains in the other 
great departments of public revenue— 
namely, the Customs, Excise, Stamps, 
and Taxes ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The Post 
Office is to a certain degree, no doubt, an 
office of revenue, inasmuck as the Post 
Office service produces a certain amount 
of revenue to the country, although not 
very large. But I consider that the Post 
Office differs very essentially from those 
departments which are purely and mainly 
employed in the collection of revenue. 
The Post Office is rather an office of ad- 
ministration than an office of revenue. Of 
late years it has been the opinion of those 
in this House who have most turned their 
attention to these matters, that the main 
duty of the Post Office is not to collect 
revenue for the public, but to effect easily 
and readily the cheap transmission of cor- 
respondence for the convenience of the 
public, and for the promotion of the com- 
mercial interests of the country. I look 
upon that as being the main object of the 
Post Office Department, and that it has 
executive functions rather than mere func- 
tions of revenue. It appears to me, from 
these circumstances, that the Post Office 
should be a department connected with the 
political and responsible advisers of the 
Crown, and that it would not be for the 
public interest to separate it from the Ad- 
ministration of the day by placing it upon 
the same footing as the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Departments.. I do not 
think that any economy would result from 
the change, and considerable inconvenience 
might arise from the department being dis- 
connected with the responsible Government 
of the day. 
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MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS—RESIG- | 
NATION OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
Upon the clerk proceeding to read the 

Order of the Day, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL rose and said : 

Sir, my noble Friend at the head of the 

Government has given notice of a Motion 

to postpone the Order of the Day for the 

purpose of allowing the hon. Baronet oppo- 

site, the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. 

Lytton), to bring on the Motion of which 

he has given notice. Sir, as that Motion 

refers both to my conduct at Vienna, and 
also to my continuance in office since my 
return fromVienna, I think it right to state 
to the House that which has great bearing 

on the Motion about to be brought on. I 

have to state to the House that, having 

on Thursday evening informed my noble 

Friend the First Lord of the Treasury of 

my wish to retire from the service of the 

Crown, Her Majesty had been graciously 

pleased to accept my resignation, and 

therefore I now only hold office until my 
successor shall be appointed. I should be 
disposed to rest satisfied with this declara- 
tion, were it not that recent events have 
been of so complicated a nature in them- 
selves, and also been so perverted by ma- 
lice, that I think it desirable to place 
before the House some account of my 
conduct in these recent and very difficult 
transactions, It has been stated in a cir- 
cular issued by the Austrian Government, 
and which has been often referred to in 

the course of the late discussions, that I 

informed the Austrian Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, before I left Vienna, that I would 

use any influence which I might possess to 

procure the acceptance of certain Austrian 
propositions which were to be an uwlti- 
matum. Sir, I do not dispute the gene- 
ral correctness of that assertion. It is 
not true, however, as has been stated, that 

I engaged to state to the Cabinet the 

views I entertained, but it is true I pro- 

mised to lay those propositions before the 

Cabinet in the most favourable manner. 

I did so in conjunction with other persons 

of great weight and authority. Besides 

the three resident Ministers of France, 

Great Britain, and Turkey, there were at 

that time in the capital of Austria the 

Minister for Foreign Affairs of France and 

the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Tur- 

key. After many and repeated discus- 
sions, there was at length a proposition 
made to us which both the Minister for 

Foreign Affairs of France and the Mi- 
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person certainly less well known in this 
country, but who is a man distinguished 
for his intelligence, sagacity, and know- 
ledge of the affairs of Europe—thought 
might be accepted as the foundation of a 
proposition to be hereafter made for peace. 
I concurred in those opinions, and, after a 
confidential interview with M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, we agreed to bring it before our 
Governments—I verbally, he making a 
written communication. I will not now 
enter into the nature of these propositions, 
although I may have something to say 
about them by and by. I brought these 
proposals to London. I arrived on the 
night of the 29th of April. On the 30th 
there was a Cabinet Council on the subject 
of the recent negotiations at Vienna. I 
have already stated that the result of the 
discussions of the Cabinet was, that these 
propositions were not adopted by the Go- 
vernment of this country. But, Sir, I 
think I should state, to complete what 
1 then said, that there were circumstances 
which arose in the course of these discus- 
sions which made it appear to my mind 
impossible to urge the acceptance of these 
propositions upon the Government. There 
was, therefore, at the end of that week— 
the first Cabinet Council being held on the 
Monday—a concurrence of all the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet that the propositions 
could not be adopted. I should say the 
circumstances to which I allude were cir- 
cumstances quite independent of the merits 
of the propositions themselves, and did not 
in the least alter my opinion of the merits 
of those propositions. Sir, this agreement 
having been come to, Lord Clarendon wrote 
a despatch, which is in the papers recently 
presented to Parliament, and dated the 8th 
of May. 

Now, Sir, a few words with regard to 
the merits of those propositions; not that 
I wish to enter upon them at all com- 
pletely, but I do so in consequence of an 
observation which was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli). The right hon. 
Gentleman said that those propositions 
were such as to convince the people of this 
country that if those propositions were re- 
ceived there was not that great issue at 
stake which justified the exertions which 
this country was making to carry on the 
war. Now, Sir, it was because | thought 
the war was necessary—because I thought 
those exertions should be made—that I 
became the bearer of those propositions, 





nister for Foreign Affairs of Turkey—a 


and thought they were fit to be accepted, 
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I conceived the magnitude of the peril of | stated that the Austrian Government con- 
Turkey to be such—I conceived both the | ceived that by proposing an ultimatum 
ower and the projects of Russia to be they had fulfilled the conditions of the 
such, that it was necessary, if possible, to | treaty of the 2nd of December, and they 
unite all the great Powers of Europe out! proposed only that they should in con. 
of Russia in order to combine against her | ference lay down some proposal for the 
efforts in war, and afterwards to give Tur- | limitations of the Russian fleet, declaring, 
key security in peace. Such, therefore, at the same time, to France and Great 
was the foundation of my opinion—an | Britain that, having complied with the 
opinion certainly not formed on the merits | terms of the treaty of the 2nd December, 
of the earlier of those propositions; be-| if that proposition were rejected by Rus- 
cause the House will find—at least, those sia they did not mean to make it a casus 
hon. Members who have read the papers | belli, and would break up the conference 
recently printed will find—I objected to |and retire. When we received that pro- 
that which is the main principle of these | position there was no doubt on the part 
propositions — namely, the principle of of Her Majesty’s Government —and I 
counterpoise. But when these proposi- | think that there could not well be a doubt 
tions came to be enforeed—which they | —that it was not worth while to go into 
were only the day before I left Vienna, or, | conference to support a proposition of that 
perhaps, the very day—by the declaration | kind, it being a proposition less favourable 
of the Emperor of Austria, through his to the allies than the condition which had 
Minister, that he was ready both to pre-| been proposed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys and 
sent those terms as an ultimatum, to St. | myself, when it was nearly- certain that 
Petersburg, and after the conclusion of Russia would reject it, and quite certain 
a treaty, if a treaty should eventually be | that Austria would not support it to the 
concluded, to enter into an alliance—a de- | extent of going to war, or even of making 
fensive alliance with France and Great | any further preparations for war. Instruc- 
Britain—to prevent and to resist any fu- | tions were accordingly given to Lord West- 
ture aggression on the part of Russia | morland that if such a proposition were 
against Turkey, then I did think that | made in the conference he should not dis- 


thereby security would be obtained for 
the future peace of Europe, which, what- 
ever might be the services of the arms 
of France and Great Britain, and how- 
ever glorious their efforts might prove, 
they would scarcely place Turkey in a se- 
cure position if Austria did not combine 
with us, or if she should at a future period 
participate in the designs of Russia. In 
stating those opinions I should hardly ex- 
pect to hear any different views expressed 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for Hert- 
fordshire, because, speaking, as he always 
does, with great eloquence and great abi- 
lity, he pointed out, on a recent oceasion, 
the advantage of having Austria as an 
ally, and the importance of her position in 
the centre of Europe. Such then, Sir, 
were the general grounds on which I 
thought that these propositions might be 
accepted. I have said already that they 
were not accepted, and that the Cabinet— 
some for one reason, some for another— 
concurred in the despatch of Lord Claren- 
don which rejected the propositions made 
by Count Buol. Now, Sir, that despatch 
was written upon the 8th of May, and 
upon the 16th of May Lord Westmorland 
wrote a despatch containing the views of 
the Austrian Government, in which he 
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|cuss its merits—that he should not enter 
| into any further debate, but should de- 
ielare that in the views of Her Majesty's 
| Government it was desirable to put an end 
'to the conference. Similar instructions 
were given to the Minister of the Emperor 
of the French. Now, Sir, that proposi- 
tion of Austria, to which I have referred, 
arrived here on the 19th of May; from 
that time, therefore, there was altogether 
an end of any negotiations with Austria 
for the purpose of proposing an ultimatum 
to Russia, and there could be no longer 
uny doubt whatever that the war must be 
continued in order to obtain the object 
which the allies sought. The third point 
declared that the effectual arrangements 
for carrying that point into effect must 
depend upon the events of the war. I 
will, however, take the liberty of reading 
to the House the very terms of that third 
point— 

“The revision of the treaty of July, 1841, 
must have for its object to connect the existence 
of the Ottoman Empire more completély with the 
European equilibrium, and to put an end to the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea. As 
to the arrangements to be taken in this respect, 
they depend too directly on the events of the 
war for it to be possible at present to deter- 
mine the bases ; it is sufficient to point out the 
principle.” 
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We have reverted, therefore, to that con- 
dition of things in which it was neces- 
sary to carry on the war, in order to obtain 
a solution of the third point, which solu- 
tion we had not been able to obtain by 
negotiation. This refers, Sir, therefore, 
to the first part of my conduct, which has 
been impugned—namely, to what I stated 
to the Minister of Austria, confidentially, 
at Vienna, and the conduct that I pursued 
when I came home in my acquiescence in 
the decision that was arrived at, and my 
concurrence in the determination of the 
Government relative to carrying on the 
war. 

Well, Sir, the next period is when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire) made a Motion 
in this House which my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government told him was 
made before the negotiations could be said 
to be formally closed, but which he per- 
sisted in, and which ended in this House 
giving the assurance that it would support 
Her Majesty in the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. It has been made a reproach 
to me by the right hon. Gentleman and by 
others, that in that discussion I took part, 
and spoke in favour of the vigorous prose- 
eution of the war. I think the right hon. 


Resignation of 


Gentleman said that I was the uncompro- 


mising advocate of war. Well, Sir, on re- 
flecting on my conduct upon that occasion 
I do not really see what else I could possi- 
bly be. The Government had determined 
that the negotiations must be put an end 
to, the conferences were closed, and what 
other means were there to obtain a solu- 
tion of the third point and to obtain peace, 
except by the prosecution of the war? 
The main question then discussed—indeed 
the only propositions discussed were the 
propositions which had been made by Rus- 
sia in the conferences. It was maintained 
by those who thought that peace might 
be secured, that the propositions of Russia 
afforded sufficient elements upon which to 
frame pacific conditions. I had entirely 
differed in the conferences with respect to 
the first proposition ; the second proposi- 
tion was rejected by Lord Westmorland 
without discussion, as I thought most 
properly, because it appeared to me that 
neither of those propositions contained the 
elements of peace, and therefore I natu- 
rally—and as I think inevitably—took the 
course I did of agreeing with this House 
in supporting Her Majesty in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, considering that there was 
no other course to pursue. It has been 
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said that at the time the House was not 
informed with respect to the proposals of 
Austria in the form in which they had 
been laid down by her, and the answer 
which had been returned to those pro- 
posals; but I was not the party chiefly 
responsible for that communication not 
being made. Of course the Foreign Se- 
eretary is the person upon whom that duty 
principally devolved, but I think that the 
Government were quite right in not pro- 
ducing the papers at that time. Putting 
aside all questions of form as to the exact 
period at which those discussions could be 
said to have been formally concluded, it 
was clear that the mere announcement of 
the decision of Austria not to interfere by 
foree, not to move her armies upon the 
Russian territory, but, on the contrary, to 
withdraw from any prospect of a contest 
even to the extent of diminishing and re- 
ducing her forces, could not operate fa- 
vourably to us. It was quite evident that 
the moment Russia, who had been threat- 
ened—Russia, who had felt the pressure 
of the great increase of the Austrian army 
from a small force to nearly 500,000 men 
—perceived that that pressure would be 
taken off, she would immediately feel her- 
self at liberty to detach some of the best 
and finest of her troops to the shores of 
the Crimea, to oppose the armies of France 
and Great Britain. I think that it would 
have been quite unjustifiable for the Go- 
vernment of this country to state prema- 
turely, or before it could be known through 
other channels, that the immediate decision 
of Austria was not to propose an ultima- 
tum, and that therefore Russia would be 
at once enabled to detach her armies from 
the Austrian frontier, and to send them to 
the Crimea. I cannot conceive a greater 
dereliction of duty than the premature de- 
elaration by Her Majesty’s Government of 
such a conclusion to the negotiations with 
Austria, and it appears to me that it would 
have been quite unnecessary for the pur- 
pose of informing the House upon the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
what course they should adopt. I can 
well conceive that if the Government had 
themselves come forward to propose a Mo- 
tion in this House they might then have 
waited, they might have delayed till the 
whole of the papers should have been laid 
upon the table, and perhaps about this 
time they might have proposed a Vote 
upon their own responsibility. But the 
House is well aware that such a course 
was not left to the Government to adopt. 
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On the contrary, first one right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and then another right hon. Gen- 


tleman, was anxious to come forward and | 


discuss the whole subject, and the Govern- 
ment were forced into that discussion in 
the then state of the negotiations. But, 
Sir, as I have already stated, on the 24th 
of May there could have been no hesita- 


tion, no doubt in the minds of Her Ma- | 


jesty’s Ministers, as to what was the re- 
sult of those negotiations. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire said that I was the uncompromising 


advocate of war, and he seemed to have a | 
notion—which, as I think, has been, as it | 


were, adopted without reflection by a great 


number of persons—that there are two ab- | 
stract theories, one peace and the other | 


war, and that a person must be, under all 
circumstances, either for one or the other. 


I myself regretted that some years ago | 
the persons who put themselves forward as | 


forming a Peace Society were at all events 


and under all circumstances the advocates | 
I believe that the existence of | 


of peace. 
that society and the professions they made 
tended to the very opposite conclusion to 


that of peace, and rather induced Russia | 
and other foreign Powers in a hostile posi- | 
tion to us to think that we should be loth | 
to take up arms in our own defence. But, | 


Sir, to say that because we are engaged 
in a great war with Russia we must go on, 


and there must be no terms upon which | 
we can settle peace, would be such an ab- | 
surdity that no man could fairly and rea- | 


sonably adopt such a doctrine. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), however, 
speaks of it as if it were that absolute 
kind of conclusion. 
vernment, however, had taken no such 
views ; they had proposed a plan of li- 


mitation of the Russian fleet, upon which | 


they would have made peace. They con- 
sidered that that was a security, although 
it was in itself an imperfect security. I 
never have contended it was otherwise, but 
I think that Her Majesty’s Government 
were perfectly right in saying that if they 
could obtain such a security they might 
have accepted it, for peace is preferable to 
war. In short, every one who considers 


the matter must come to the conclusion | 


that peace and war are not those ab- 
stract things which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite supposes; but that peace 
is not desirable at all times while war is 
desirable at many times, and that the par- 
ticular circumstances of the period must 
be taken into consideration. For my own 
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| part there are many instances in the his. 
| tory of Europe in which I think that war 
was a necessity for this and other coun. 
| tries, and in which one cannot but sympa- 
| thise with those who were engaged in it; 
for instance, with the Dutch when they 
| opposed the dominion of Spain, and with 
| the Dutch again when they opposed the 
invasion of the French in the time of 
| Louis XIV. But no one would say, be. 
| cause war was desirable at that time, that 
'there were not circumstances in which 
' peace should not be preferred. I say this 
because it certainly seems to have been a 
reproach to me that upon the Ist of May 
I was of opinion that arrangements might 
be made by which, with the concert of 
the Emperor of the French and the con. 
currence of the Emperor of Austria, there 
| might be terms proposed at St. Petersburg 
which might lead to peace. - Undoubtedly 
I thought so; but when those terms could 
| not be proposed I naturally fell back into 
the former situation in which I had been 
from the commencement of the war, think. 
|ing that the war must be vigorously pro- 
secuted until the time should come when 
the preponderance of Russia should be ef- 
fectually curbed, and the events of the 
war should have prescribed the conditions 
upon which a treaty might be based, 
Such, Sir, was the essential part of my 
/conduct with regard to the speech which 
I made upon the 24th of May, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire brought forward his Mo- 
tion in this House. I then advised the 
House to persevere in the vigorous prose- 
eution of the war, and I continue in that 
opinion and to give that advice still. I 
‘may say, perhaps, that during that week 
| which I have mentioned—beginning upon 
, the 30th of April, and ending, I think, 
with Saturday, the 5th of May—there 
was naturally much consideration as to 
what should be done; but from that time, 
the part of the Government being taken, 
there were no questions with regard to 
any fresh negotiations which created any 
long deliberations in the Cabinet. On the 
contrary, the Government were as united 
as any Government I have ever known, 
and were as completely agreed as any 
' Cabinet I have ever seen during the more 
| than two months which have elapsed since 
| that period. 
I come, now, to another time, and that 
s when the hon. Gentleman the Member 
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which he had seen in the newspapers, and | incapable of serving Her Majesty with the 
when my right hon. Friend the Member | intention of carrying on the war. That 
for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) made, | impression seems very generally to prevail. 
upon what I thought a very inappropri- | I myself neither see the logic of that pro- 
mount. an rye = ~~ for a! porn. nor do I concur in the justice of 
eonduct. e rig non. Gentieman said | its conclusion. 

that I had led the way almost in branding | I come now, Sir, having stated these 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for matters as shortly as I could, to that last 
the pnnanage Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) | perier Apne I thought it se sargps | ye 
as a person willing to consent to an igno-;1 should tender my resignation of the 
minious peace, when I myself had been office I held in the Government. When 
willing to accept the same terms, and was |my noble Friend the First Lord of the 
as much an advocate for that peace as he | Treasury first occupied himself in obeying 
was. I did not reply to that attack at the Her Majesty’s commands to form a Go- 
time, but when the right hon. Gentleman vernment, he did me the honour to ask for 
cave notice that he would formally call the | my assistance in office. I declined the 
attention of the House to the subject, I | offer at the time, and I felt convinced, with 
thought it necessary to declare what I had | the assistance which he obtained of men 
done and that which I had thought, and | of great eminence and talent, who are now 
not to deny any portion of my conduct. | present in the House,—I mean my right 
I communicated with my noble Friend at ‘hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
the head of the Government and with my! J. Graham), my right hon. Friend the 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for | Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Foreign Affairs as to the part which I} Gladstone) and others—that he could carry 
meant to take in that debate. I thought | on the Government with great advantage 
that it would have been totally unworthy | to the country. Unfortunately, in a few 
of my position if I had shrunk from those; days a difference of views with respect to 
questions, and had refused to answer the| the appointment of a Committee led to 
call which oot sa “ me Pie | changes in a orn and those gentle- 
whether or not I was in favour of those; men resigned their offices. My noble 
same proposals which my right hon. /| Friend again did me the honour of asking 
Friend the Member for the University of | for my assistance in office. Sir, I believe 
Oxford thought contained the elements of | that my noble Friend, from his abilities, 
peace. I pointed out that the proposals| from his thorough acquaintance with all 
which were made by Austria, which} the relations of this country with foreign 
Count Buol had shortly given in his cir-} Powers, from the high spirit with which 
cular, and which I explained at some-| he has maintained the honour of his coun- 
what greater length were proposals of a|try. I believe, I say, that my noble Friend 
totally different nature ; and I avowed that} was the fittest person that Her Majesty 
I had been in favour of those proposals | could have selected to form and carry on a 
when they were brought to this country,| Government. I thought it certainly pos- 
they having the assent of all the Minis-| sible, as he had asked my assistance, that 
ters of France, England, and Turkey at] my experience in Parliament and the posi- 
Vienna. Now, Sir, I do not know, in look- | tion whieh I had some time held might be 
ing back to that speech, however ill I may | of use to my noble Friend and might be 
have expressed myself, that I could have|of some assistance in enabling him to 
done otherwise than own the opinion I en-| accomplish a task which I think did him 
tertained and the part which 1 had taken. | the greatest credit to have undertaken. I 
I should have been ashamed of myself if| therefore complied with the wish of my 
I had denied that which I had done and| noble Friend, and accepted one of the 
that which was my conscientious opinion, | offices which was then vacant. When I 
founded upon my views of the cireumstan-| returned from Vienna I told my noble 
ecs of the times. Well, Sir, the hon. Ba-| Friend that I was ready to relinquish 
ronet opposite (Sir B. Lytton) thinks that | office; but my noble Friend stated that he 
that is a ground for want of confidence in| did not think that that would be advanta- 
the whole Administration of which I was|geous to the country. A few days ago I 
a nee - is “a yi because : again stated o —_ thing, pony | i 
took the view that the Austrian proposals} anxious to enable him to carry on the af- 
might have been accepted in the first days | fairs of the country with advantage. My 
of May, that I must be ever thereafter] noble Friend again declined to accept my 
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proposed resignation. But I found that 
the impression, whether founded on the 
errors which I have committed—and no 
doubt those errors are many—or whether 
founded, as unquestionably they were to a 
great extent, upon misapprehension and 
misrepresentations of my conduct—be that 
as it may, I found the impression very wide 
and very general that my presence in the 
Cabinet was not consonant with the carry- 
ing on of public affairs with that advantage 
which it was my intention to afford to my 
noble Friend. When I was fully convinced 
of that, 1 told my noble Friend that there 
could be no hesitation about it, that I 
could not listen to any arguments which 
he might wish to advance to me, but that 
my resignation must be decided, and that 
I begged him to place it before Her Ma- 
jesty, with his recommendation that it 
should be accepted. That conversation 
took place on Thursday night, and, in con- 
sequence, my noble Friend, I must say 
with the handsomest expression towards me, 
concurred with the view which I had taken. 

Now, Sir, let me say that, having taken 
that course, I do not feel that I am at all 
discontented with the position in which I 
stand. I see no reason to be so, In the 
first place, I have acted always for what I 
believe to be the benefit of the country. 
I have thought over these questions again 
and again with a view to the public inte- 
rest, and I have refrained from advising 
that which was disapproved, or rather, I 
should say, that which did not obtain the 
concurrence of those who generally held 
the same views as myself, and who were 
acting with me in the same Administration. 
Ihave felt that in the position which I 
have occupied at various times I have found 
many true and attached friends, and I must 
say that, towards them, beginning with 
the members of the Cabinet which I have 
left, I have every reason to thank those 
friends for their confidence and friendship. 
But, Sir, others there certainly are of a 
different class :— 

pe “Those you make friends 
And give your hearts to, when they once per- 

celve 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But when they mean to sink ye.” 


Some there are of that class—I trust but 
few—with respect to whom I ean only say 
that I regard them with contempt. With 
regard to public affairs, it has been my 
fortune, far beyond my deserts, to carry 
on, or assist in carrying measures which 
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| have promoted civil and religious liberty, 
| which have tended to the promotion of the 


moral and religious welfare of this empire, 
I say, Sir, that I have had that good for- 
tune, far beyond my deserts, and that is 
a satisfaction of which I cannot be depri- 
ved. That in the course which I have pur. 
sued, and in the positions which I have at 
various times filled, I should have been slan- 
dered and calumniated is a circumstance 
at which I ought to feel neither surprise 
nor dissatisfaction. There have been men 
whom I have known, and among them I 
cannot but recollect my dearly loved Friend 
the late Lord Althorp, whose only ambi- 
tion it was to steer clear of office, and who 
when he held the highest offices in the 
State—purely for the good of his country 
—only aspired to descend from them, and 
yet I have known him calumniated as seek- 
ing place. I have seen but lately a gallant 
and a skilful soldier calumniated. 1 mean 
the great and humane Lord Raglan, who 
was slandered and persecuted even to the 
very verge of the grave. I say, therefore, 
that I can feel no dissatisfaction and no 
surprise at being myself thus calumniated, 
but if I had to balance my political ac- 
count with my ealumniators I could say to 
them that I have been able to promote by 
measures which I have seen adopted the 
welfare and advantage, the liberty and 
prosperity, of my country, and in doing so 
I have met with many warmly attached 
and excellent friends—men of a nature as 
noble as that of any men who have ever 
taken part in public life—and I have this 
satisfaction that, whatever errors I may 
have committed, whatever mistakes I may 
have made, I have always endeavoured to 
satisfy those friends and my own conscience, 
and therefore I have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the result at which I have 
arrived, even if that result should be for 
ever to exclude me from any voiee in the 
management of public affairs. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the result of the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet opposite, I have no 
desire that it should be postponed, and I 
am most willing that he should have the 
fullest opportunity of making any charges 
against me which he may think necessary 
in support of the views which he entertains, 
and for that purpose I now move, Sir, the 
postponement of the Order of the Day 
for the House to go into Committee on the 
Downing Street Public Offices Extension 
Bill. To these observations, Sir, I can 
only add that I am satisfied to abide by 
the decision of the House. 
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Sm BULWER LYTTON: Sir, if 
I understand correctly the allusions of 
the noble Lord towards the end of his 
speech, it is not before the phalanx of a 
hostile party that he retires from office. 
That is true. It is before the sense 
of the country, evinced in the desertion 
of his own followers. But do those fol- 
lowers deserve the lofty taunt of the 
noble Lord? No, Sir; it is not, as he 
implies, that they forsook him because his 
fortunes waned or wavered, but because he 
deviated into a path which seemed to leave 
behind it the honour of his country. The 
noble Lord has a second time in one cam- 
paign left the field upon the eve of contest, 
and in doing so he has entered at such 
length into a vindication of his previous con- 
duct, that I trust the House will not consi- 
der it ungenerous or vindictive in me, if I 
also vindicate some of those reasons which 
have induced me, and those who support 
me in this Motion, to think that the con- 
duct of the noble Lord was such as to 
shake the confidence of the country in 
those who administer its affairs. Under 


the altered circumstances of the case, how- 
ever, I shall make my statement as tempe- 
rately as may be consistent with the re- 
quisite proof that it was not upon light 


grounds that we brought forward a charge 
against @ man so eminent, and against a 
Government so justly entitled to the in- 
dulgenee of compassion, What, Sir, on 
Thursday last, was the position of the 
noble Lord and of the Government who 
then so boldly accepted our challenge, 
and who have since selected as a victim 
for sacrifice the very champion whom 
they then armed at all points for en- 
counter? The position of the noble Lord 
on Thursday last was this, and he must 
pardon me if I state it frankly, because 
in the whole course of his speech, he 
does not seem to have understood how 
that position is viewed by his countrymen. 
Here was a great and distinguished states- 
man, who had held the office of Chief 
Minister of the Crown, who was sent to 
Vienna to negotiate terms of peace, or to 
report to us honestly the necessity for con- 
tinued war. Under what circumstances 
was he selected? He had just before 
broken up a Government by his own soli- 
tary desertion—a desertion so sudden, and 
accompanied by a denunciation of two of 
his colleagues so startling, that it was 
without parallel in the records of this 
House. But it was not without an ex- 
cuse. What was the excuse? Why, that 
Upon a question involving the fate of armies 
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he could not, as an honest man, conceal 
his sentiments, and rather than do so he 
left his associates whom he could not de- 
fend. Well, that is a very noble excuse; 
and in saying so, I do not desire to imply 
& sarcasm. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I beg the 
hon. Baronet’s pardon. What I said was, 
that I could not oppose the Motion for 
inquiry, not that I could not defend their 
conduct. There was no question about 
defence. 

Sir BULWER LYTTON: I have not 
the least objection to the change of terms, 
and as I now understand the noble Lord 
he left his former office, in the Earl of 
Aberdeen’s Administration, beeause he 
could not oppose the Motion for the ap- 
pointment of the Sebastopol Committee ; 
but docs he forget all the observations 
which he made in explanation of the course 
he then took ? Does he forget the charges, 
or at least the strong insinuations, which 
jhe made against the Duke of Neweastle 
; and the Earl of Aberdeen? Surely, if the 
noble Lord’s explanation at that period 
'was rightly conceived, it informed us 
| that he was compelled to retire, and to 
break up the Government of which he was 
|so eminent a Member, because of his dis- 
| trust of the warlike capacities of his ecol- 
leagues. THe says he could not resist in- 
quiry. Inquiry into what? National dis- 
asters; ascribed to what? To the want of 
competent vigour either in the chief Minis- 
ter or the Minister of War. This was his 
excuse for not suppressing his sentiments, 
I say, again, a noble excuse, but an excuse 
that required the uniformity of an inflexible 
political creed. Well, then, this statesman 
is sent to Vienna; he apparently fails in 
his object ; he returns; a suspicion gets 
abroad that the noble Lord is inclined to 
favour the proposals of the Austrian Go- 
vernment. That suspicion is mentioned 
in this House on the 24th of May, and 
the noble Lord rises to make a speech 
to dispel that suspicion, to vindicate the 
breaking-off of negotiations, and the con- 
tinuance of the war; and although the 
noble Lord does not refer to the Aus- 
trian proposals at all, he does in that 
speech, which I do not think he has 
successfully defended to-night, speak with 
marked disdain of the propositions which 
embodied that main principle of naval 
counterpoise which, we have since learn- 
ed, the Austrian propositions contained. 
He says, ‘* After I had left Vienna an- 
other proposal was made, which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
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of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) seems to think 
offered a security—namely, to leave the 
treaty of 1841 as it now is; but when 
Turkey is menaced, to enable her to call 
the fleets of her allies to her assistance.’”’ 
**T own,”’ said the noble Lord, ‘‘I can see 
very little security in that proposal.’’ The 
noble Lord then proceeded triumphantly to 
argue in favour of the absolute necessity of 
limiting the power of Russia in the Black 
Sea. He denounced the idea of guard- 
ing against that force by any counterpoise 
in the ships which the Western Powers 
might station in those waters; he pointed 
out the costly and preposterous folly of 
our being there, to use his own words, 
‘* perpetually defending Turkey”’ (all ar- 
guments that apply equally against the 
Austrian proposals then locked within his 
breast); and, finally, he wound up with a 
spirited imitation of that famous philippic 
in which Demosthenes inflamed his country 
against Macedon, by dilating on the corrup- 
tion which penetrated every council hall 
and the ambition which threatened every 
civilised State. The general impression 
then was, that that speech of the noble 
Lord was somewhat extravagant in its 
zeal. But we, who advocated the vigor- 


ous prosecution of the war, pardoned that 


extravagance for the sake of its high 
spirit; we said, ‘ Here, at all events, 
is one man who is thoroughly in earnest 
for the prosecution of the war.’’ Sud- 
denly there appeared in the public prints 
the circular of the Austrian minister, in 
which Count Buol states that this very 
statesman had not only inclined to a peace 
upon the terms proposed, and which he 
had appeared to us indignantly to scout, 
but that he had actually promised to lay 
before his Government definite proposals 
for peace so framed, and to back those 
terms in the Cabinet with all his power. 
The thing seemed incredible; but the 
question on Friday week was put to the 
noble Lord, and he then rises, confirms 
the statement, and informs the House that 
he had brought back propositions of peace 
which he did conscientiously recommend 
as likely to end the war ‘‘ with honour to 
the allied Powers, and on terms calculated 
to afford security for the future,” and that, 
thus thinking peace both possible and ho- 
nourable, he did, nevertheless, when the 
question was formally brought before this 
House, while the peace in question was 
being actually discussed by the Cabinet, 
abuse the station he took from the favour 
of his Sovereign, and the confidence the 
people placed in his honesty and truth, 
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and join with his colleagues to urge us 
to sacrifice the best blood of England in a 
war that he deemed no longer necessary, 
and to disdain the peace that he himself 
recommended. Now, Sir, what made the 
political conduct of the noble Lord still 
more disingenuous—I request his pardon 
for the word—is, that subsequently to the 
24th of May, namely, on the 6th of June, 
when the expediency of peace through the 
intervention of Austria was again discuss. 
ed, the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) alluded plainly to 
the Report that the terms of peace sug. 
gested by Austria had been favoured by 
the French envoy, that the Emperor of 
the French actually proposed them to the 
English Government, and that it was the 
English Government that prevented the 
acceptance of those terms. 

The noble Lord replied to that speech, 
and evading all distinct reference to the 
Austrian proposal, he left the House, the 
country, and the great Powers of Europe, 
under the impression that our illustrious 
ally would have sanctioned terms of peace 
which were utterly disdained by the lofty 
spirit of the noble Viscount and the united 
chivalry of his Cabinet. Now, let the 
House mark the inconsistency and want of 
faith in the noble Lord. On Friday week 
what was the noble Lord’s excuse for his 
preference of peace? Why, that Russia 
was so powerful! And what was the ex- 
cuse of the noble Lord on the 24th of 
May for his preference of war? Why, 
that Russia was so powerful! So that the 
excuse of the noble Lord for peace and his 
excuse for war was literally the same. And 
what was the apology of the noble Lord on 
Friday week for having suppressed his real 
sentiments, and stilled his conscientious 
convictions? Why, forsooth, if he told 
the truth he might have damaged the 
Government. But what was the noble 
Lord’s apology for destroying the Govern- 
ment some months ago? Why, that as 
an honest man he could not suppress his 
sentiments or still his conscience. Does 
he think that this mockery of our common 
sense can be endured —-does he think that 
this English Parliament would _ accept, 
and that this Christian people would en- 
dorse, a bill drawn upon human life under 
fraudulent pretences? It is only those who 
hold that the war is necessary, and that 
no honourable peace could be obtained 
upon the bases proposed, who have a right 
to call upon the country to make every 
sacrifice of its blood and treasure. But 
can any excuse of Cabinet compromises 
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justify the statesman who was sent forth | peace might be safe, honourable, or ex- 
to negotiate & peace, and who feeds/|pedient, that I am bound to think so 
the flames of war with the very olive | now.’”’ That is the argument of the noble 
branch which he brought back from his| Lord; ‘and then,’’ said the noble Lord, 
mission? Qh, is it you—I declare, that | on Friday week, in a tone so languid that 
1 speak more in sorrow than in anger— it might have disheartened Achilles, that 
is it you, whose brief and touching allu-|‘‘ the only chance of peace now is ina 
sion to your past services deserved louder | vigorous prosecution of the war.’’ But does 
cheers than it received—is it you,whose la- | not the noble Lord see that though that last 
bours and whose genius have so honoured | revised and corrected edition of his opin- 
your name that we feel every stain upon it | ions disqualifies him from becoming a Mem- 
as a national calamity—is it you who have | ber of a Peace Administration, yet that it 
taken from the people of England power | does not in the slightest degree amend his 
and dignity for twenty years—is it you who | position as a Minister of the Government 
could call upon your countrymen to send | pledged to the carrying on of the war ? 
their children to a slaughter which you! For, if the noble Lord tells us that the 
deemed unnecessary, and advise your Sove- | object of the war could have been attain- 
reign to jeopardise Her sceptre rather than | ed in May, it is in vain that he appeals 
endanger that feeble and ricketty thing to the military ardour of the people in 
you call a Government, and of which you | July. What progress would a recruiting 
told us last Friday week we ought to be! sergeant have made through the country 
the more tender because it had lost the| with the cheering cry, ‘* Fight, my boys, 
favour of the people? Sir, the noble| for your Queen and country. Think of 


Lord said that the Executive was weak-| Alma and Balaklava. Never mind a can- 
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ened by popular distrust; and I tell the 'non ball nor a wooden leg, if you obtain 
Government that the weakness and the! this glorious result—that if Russia shall 
distrust both arise from that belief in| hereafter be at liberty to send eight ships 
your insincerity and vacillating purpose, | of war to the Black Sea, Old England 
of which on Thursday last the most sig-| shall have the privilege of sending four. 


” 


nal proof was the -appearance of the 
noble Lord upon that bench (the Minis- | 
terial). The noble Lord complained that | 
our Councils were unstable. How could | 
they be other than unstable when the} 
noble Lord represented in the Cabinet the | 
very element of instability? The noble} 
Lord rebuked the people for their distrust | 
of public men, while, in the same breath, 
he told them on Friday week that insin- | 
cerity on a question affecting life and death 
was a duty he owed to the public ser- 
vice. The noble Lord then said, ** See the 
circumstances of the time.’’ The cireum- 
stances of the time require either peace 
in earnest or war in earnest. And I say 
you cannot have peace in earnest if your ne: 
gotiator accepts terms upon one day which 
he shrinks from the responsibility of ad- 
hering to them on the next. With what 
face could the Government have appealed 
to the ardour of the people so long as: 
the noble Lord remained in office to | 
ralyse, by his acknowledged sentiments, 
the war which he sanctioned by his offi- | 
cial vote? But the noble Lord said, ** I | 
am misrepresented ; it is not because [| 
thought this peace, safe, honourable or ex- 


Now, I say, that when a Minister so re- 
cently as May had approved of the prin- 
ciple of the Austrian peace propositions, 
he is not a fit Minister to carry on the 
war in July. What are the reasons which, 
in the noble Lord’s mind, rendered a cer- 
tain proposition for peace honourable and 
expedient in May, which are not equally 


| good in favour of such a peace in July? 


** We have gained some victories,” he 
says, ‘‘ our army is in a better state.” 
Good arguments these if we were at war 
for dominion, none if we are at war for 
definite objects of justice. I deprecate 
this sliding scale of homicide, which is to 
go up and down with every fluctuation in 
the market of blood. But, as I under- 
stood the noble Lord, he said that in the 
position in which England and France was, 
he did not think he would be acting pru- 
dently in resigning. With an eye solely 
to that position, I think the reverse. For, 
as to France, did he not place our councils 
at variance with the French? He brings 
back a peace from Austria, proposes it 
and retains office; the French negotiator 
brings back the same peace, proposes it 
and is dismissed. This is not all—the 


pedient on the Ist of May, when I brought | French Emperor has declared Austria im- 

those proposals back from Vienna—it is! peratively bound by her engagement to 

not because I still think that at that time! share in our hostilities; but the noble Lord 
' 
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some days ago, in the very teeth of Lord 
Clarendon, said he considered that Austria 
might be excused from her fulfilment of 
that engagement. So that, as long as the 
noble Lord remained in the Cabinet, you 
possessed a Minister in whom Russia could 
find her excuse, Austria her justification, 
France a dissentient from her policy, and 
England the condemnation of her war, 

I understood the noble Viscount on Thurs- 
day last, to say, that the Government were 
prepared to stand or fall together. And, 
indeed, the old Parliamentary principle 
that one Minister of the Cabinet does 
not stand alone — that all are equally 
worthy of praise or censure—applies with 
peculiar force to the present case. For 
the House will remember, that when we 
were discussing the conduct of the noble 
Lord in these negotiations, and while we 
were yet in the dark as to the Austrian 
proposals, the noble Viscount, as Chief 
Minister, emphatically declared his cordial 
approval and admiration of his envoy and 
colleague. And yet the sole practical re- 
sult of that mission was the sketch or idea 
of peace which the Cabinet was at that mo- 
ment debating! While, if any blame was 
subsequently to be attached to the noble 
Lord, including his speech on Friday week, 
the chief Minister of the Crown shared 
the responsibility, since he saw in that 
speech no cause to invite the resignation 
of his colleague. Nay, on Friday week 
the noble Viscount defended what sume 
other Member has harshly called the du- 
plicity displayed in that speech by con- 
founding it with the ordinary conces- 
sions upon ordinary questions which one 
Minister makes to his colleagues, and 
treated a vital difference of opinion upon 
peace and war with as much levity as if 
it were a disagreement in the details of 
a Beer Bill. Now, Sir, I will take the 
liberty of telling the noble Viscount, that 
there are two parties in this House who 
have some reason to suspect, that among 
the many accomplishments and rare talents 
of the noble Viscount, the rude frankness 
of sincerity does not bear a prominent 
place as respects the part he has taken in 
these transactions. I mean, first, the party 
that advocates the Austrian peace; and, 
secondly, the party that advocates the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war. The House will 
remember, that immediately upon the for- 
mation of this Cabinet the noble Viscount 
gave a pledge, in answer to a question from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle, that he would adhere to the foreign 
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policy of Lord Aberdeen with regard to 
the war. Well, Sir, those who consider 
that that policy wanted the requisite vigour 
have a right to complain that he had given 
a pledge so opposed to the expectations of 
those who assisted in raising him to his 
present position. On the other hand, those 
distinguished adherents of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government—who best know what 
Lord Aberdeen’s policy was—have some 
right to complain that the noble Viscount 
had given that pledge rather too lightly, 
when they see him reject terms which his 
own envoy, who left the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment from the want of vigour in the ad- 
ministration of the War Department, had 
not only assented to, but promised to sup- 
port in the Cabinet with all his power, 
Now, Sir, I have looked carefully through 
this correspondence before us, and I con- 
fess my astonishment is increased, that 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
did not resign his office as Minister of the 
Crown, within a weck after he returned 
with his propositions from Vienna. This 
correspondence also justifies my continued 
distrust in the Government in consenting 
to act with the noble Lord in the coun- 
cils of the Crown. For these papers 
show that during the latter period of the 
negotiations at Vienna, the noble Lord was 
at direct variance with the noble Earl our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; and that the 
noble Lord had agreed to a peace founded 
upon a basis which the noble Earl the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had already 
declared to be inadmissible, impracticable, 
and dishonourable. To the very first sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord—which was call- 
ed an Austrian proposal, but which, in fact, 
emanated from our English envoy—Lord 
Clarendon writes word, on the 18th April, 
what appears in that suspicious form, eall- 
ed an extract :— 


“We think that the limitation of the Russian 
fleet should be absolute, and that it would be made 
too conditional by the plan which you propose. 
We must avoid, as much as possible, the system 
of counterpoise, the objections to which you have 
explained fully to the Austrian Government.” 


Well, then, what does the noble Lord do? 
Why, the noble Lord matures that plan 
that was considered so objectionable, and 
bases it upon the principle of a counter- 
poise. Ile does not return from Vienna 
until he has promised the Austrian Minister 
to introduce this proposal to the Cabinet 
when he arrives in London. The noble 
Viscount who succeeded Lord Aberdeen in 
the Government, on the express ground 
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that all dissension upon the question of 
peace or war should cease, deems that 
dissension in the Cabinet of no conse- 
quence, 80 long as it is concealed; and 
when it is found out, he declares that the 
concealment of the opinion of the noble 
Lord, to use his own words, ‘is highly be- 
coming the elevated position of his noble 
Friend.” 

I am quite willing to accord to the 
Government all the praise which they are 
entitled to claim. I am willing to say, 
so far as Lord Clarendon is concerned, 
that there is a frank, hearty, and English 
tone, in all his despatches. And I would 
willingly extend to the noble Viscount the 
praise I so cordially bestow on Lord Cla- 
rendon? But then, though Lord Claren- 
don in these despatches represents himself 
—and of course the majority of the Ca- 
binet-—the noble Viscount does more than 
represent a majority. He is First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, and he alone is responsi- 
ble for the unanimity of his Cabinet. He 
alone is responsible if there be a minority 
at variance with the majority. And there- 
fore, if the noble Lord does cordially ap- 
prove the sentiments of Lord Clarendon, 
how could he have expressed an appro- 


bation, equally cordial, of the negotiator 
and colleague, whose opinions so flatly con- 
tradict those which Lord Clarendon ex- 


presses. One may suppose that the noble 
Viseount could not have been so indifferent 
to the success of the negotiations as never 
himself to have written to the negotiator. 
Yet, not one letter from the noble Viscount 
appears in this correspondence. [ Jronical 
cheers from Ministers,| Yes; I under- 
stand that cheer. You say the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs was the right per- 
son to communicate officially. True; but 
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tated as to the Austrian terms ? Very well, 
let us see. Observe—The Earl of West- 
morland communicates to the English Go- 
vernment the last Austrian proposal, which 
was received in London on the 19th of May. 
Now, Lord Clarendon almost invariably 
answers communications on the following 
day they are received by him. It, how- 
ever, appears that the noble Earl does 
not answer these communications until 
ten days afterwards, namely, the 29th of 
May. Now, I should like to know what 
occurred in the interval. Why, from the 
hesitating tone of the English Govern- 
ment, and more especially of the noble 
Viscount, my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
was induced to bring forward a Motion 
upon-the ambiguity of their language and 
the uncertainty of their conduct. During 
those ten days Ministers were deliberating 
upon those proposals in their Cabinet. We, 
too, were discussing the Resolutions of my 
right hon. Friend in Parliament. And Lord 
Clarendon was evidently instructed not to 
reply to Count Buol’s propositions until 
you (the Government) had ascertained the 
sense of the House of Commons. The 
judgment of the House being taken, it left 
the Government no option but to continue 
the war. With these facts before us I 
think it is a fair inference that the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) does not stand 
alone in his opinions in the Government, 
and that Lord Clarendon is not the spokes- 
man for the entire Cabinet. It was not 
until the temper of the House of Commons 
compelled you to renounce the ambiguity 
of your language and uncertainty of your 
conduct that these Austrian proposals were 
rejected. 

Sir, the noble Lord the Member for 


the noble Viscount, in fairness to the eoun- the City of London has misunderstood 
try, and in justice to himself, might have} something I said upon a former occa- 
extended this publication beyond the for- | sion in regard to the Austrian alliance. 
mality of strict routine, and inserted some} On that occasion I made a distinetion 
of the admirable letters he no doubt ad- | between the alliance of Austria and the 
dressed to the perplexed conscience of his | friendship of Austria. I said that I was 
noble Friend. The noble Lord’s earlier desirous of the friendship of Austria, but 


speeches had not been so free from levity, | that I did not care for her alliance. 


from ambiguity, but what some persons 
were ill-natured enough to doubt the 
consistent earnestness of his sincerity. 
[‘* No, no!”] He might disdain justifi- 
cation for himself, but to justify himself 
would have been to strengthen the Go- 


vernment and assure the unquiet mind of | 


the country. But do Gentlemen who ery 
“No, no,” doubt if there was any cause to 
suspect that the noble Viscount ever hesi- 





At 
this moment I would really rather be with- 
outit. In the first instance, I believe that 
such an alliance would necessarily produce 
a schism between England and France. 
Even now, Austria, as a mediator, makes 
a proposal of peace, which Franee rejects 
and which induces you to hesitate — the 
mere entertaining of which almost broke 
up the Government. Now, suppose the 
same thing to occur again when Austria 
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becomes our ally, with power to raise her 
voice in the general Councils of the united 
nations. Suppose, then, that France ac- 
cepts this Austrian proposal. Suppose 
that the English people will not allow 
the British Government to accept it. You 
would, under such circumstances, fulfil 
the prediction of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden). 
You would stand alone in the struggle, 
with exhausted finances, and the remnant 
of disheartened armies. Surely some gain 
would come of this war if we could con- 
vince the world that England and France 
united in arms are quite sufficient to 
check any aggression on the dominion of 
her neighbours on the part of Russia. 
But if you choose to lay down the doc- 
trine that France and England are not 
sufficient without the aid of Austria; if 
you must, as the noble Lord says, bring 
all the other European combinations to 
back the two Western Powers — your 
successes, if you succeed to the utmost, 
will not diminish the moral power of Rus- 
sia ; her very concessions will become glo- 
rious to her, and she can say to Turkey, 
say to the East, say to the existing world 
and to future ages, ‘‘ France and England 
united have shown themselves no match 
for me, and it required all the combined 
armaments of reluctant Europe to restrain 
my ambition within the boundaries of my 
lawful realm. Such a combination cannot 
readily occur again; the combination is 
momentary, my ambition is eternal.’’ I 
would simply repeat what I said on a 
former occasion. I value the friendship of 
Austria. I would even be indulgent to her 
weakness. I would not entrap her into 
reluctant engagements. I would not take 
a single step to bring about an alliance 
with her, unless she felt that she could em- 
bark in it with a hearty sense of her own 
interests. If, however, you desire to have 
Austria neither your ally nor your friend, 
surely you could not take a better course 
to effect that object than to allow a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet to promise her his sup- 
port of her definite proposal for peace, and 
afterwards to join with his colleagues that 
the proposal should be rejected. 

One thing, however, is clear ; we cannot 
afford the ridicule of Europe consequent 
upon these constant Cabinet scandals—we 
cannot allow the great name of England 
to be thus frittered away. Let us have 
peace even upon Austrian terms, and let us 
hope that the energies of our commerce 
may atone for the failure of our arms; 
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or let the Ministers and the people join 
with one heart and one soul to carry on 
this war to a speedy and triumphant end, 
by the earnestness of their purpose and 
the worthiness of their preparations. Are 
you so united? Is Lord Clarendon the 
spokesman of the entire Cabinet ? I should 
like to hear the expression of opinion on 
the part of other Members of the Cabinet 
besides the noble Viscount. There are 
Gentlemen in the Government who have 
not as yet expressed their opinion upon the 
nature of the war or the propositions for 
peace. What are the opinions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? What are the 
opinions of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty? Are all the Members of the Go- 
vernment united upon this subject 2? Again, 
I ask, is Lord Clarendon the spokesman of 
a united Cabinet? [‘* Hear, hear!”] I 
am glad if it be so; but you told us the 
same thing in the month of May last, when 
we now know that the noble Lord the Man- 
ber for London was dividing your Councils, 
and it is my impression, and that of the 
country, that the noble Lord did not stand 
alone in those opinions. I am, however, 
willing to give you all the Denefit of the 
doubt. The noble Lord’s retirement from 
office has so far effected my object, that 
if it has not cancelled what I presume to 
call his errors, it has at least prevented 
for « time any injury which those errors 
would inflict on the public service. There 
is something, however, which I think ought 
to be more lasting than any peace, and 
more glorious than any war—I mean that 
high standard of public integrity, without 
which nations may rot, though they have 
no enemies, and with which all enemies may 
be defied. On Friday week that standard 
was debased to the ignoble reasons by 
which expediency seeks to justify dissimu- 
lation. You, the representatives of the peo- 
ple—I desire not to make it the triumph 
of a party—be it the triumph of the House 
of Commons—you have once more raised 
that standard to its old English level ; and 
in now asking your leave to withdraw my 
Motion, I congratulate you on having so 
successfully asserted that vital element 
of all free Governments which is lost the 
moment you divorce from the national 
Councils the recognition of that public vir- 
tue which demands that our actions shall 
not, with a cynical audacity, give the lie to 
our convictions. All the objects we have 
had in view have been thus effected, ex- 
cept the mere party object of replacing one 
Government by another. But what Eng- 
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lishman, at such a crisis, would suffer that 
object to be paramount in his thoughts ? 
Iam willing that the Government should 
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not be removed, but I warn them that | 


they will remain under the vigilant sur- 
veillance of public opinion; and it is yet 
to be seen whether the sacrifice of a 
man, who had been trusted by his coun- 
try and revered even by his opponents, 
until in an evil hour, when on two previous 
occasions he might have retired from office 
with honour, you induced him to consult 
your temporary interests rather than the 
dignity of his own imperishable name—it 
remains to be seen whether that sacrifice 
has really removed the only obstacle to 
the earnestness of your purposes and the 
unity of your Councils, 

Mr. BOUVERIE: Sir, I am not going 
to follow the hon. Baronet into the subject 
of his Motion, which appears to have 
evaporated into thin air. I wish, however, 
to refer to a matter personal to myself. 
My name has been counected with recent 
transactions in a manner which has caused 
me the deepest pain, and I trust the House 
will permit me to justify myself against 
what—considering my relation towards my 
noble Friend the Member for the City of 
London—I cannot but conceive to be an 
imputation upon my personal character. 
It has been stated that, on the part of a 
number of my colleagues not in the Cabinet, 
] represented to the noble Viscount (Lord 
Palmerston) that we were prepared to 
resign our offices rather than oppose the 
motion of the hon. Baronet (Sir B. Lytton). 
So far as 1 am concerned, I beg to state 
most fully and decidedly that that state- 
ment is not only not an accurate represen- 
tation of facts, but that it is the very 
reverse of the truth. In spite of the 
criticisms in which the hon. Baronet has 
indulged upon the character of my noble 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don, (Lord J. Russell) I still do not hesi- 
tate to avow my strong political attach- 
ment to my noble Friend. In spite of the 
speech of the hon. Baronet, I still believe 
in the integrity, the honour, and the 
sagacity of my noble Friend ; and if in 
matters of recent occurrence I may be 
disposed to question his judgment, still I 
hope the House will permit me to say that 
the glory of all that he has done in his 
long past eareer dazzles my vision, and 
prevents me from secing those spots which, 
in the opinion of some, may blemish his 
fair fame. Sir, apart from a long politi- 
cal attachment to my noble Friend, I am 
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not ashamed to confess that I entertain for 
him a strong personal attachment. I should 
be unworthy of the kindness I have ever 
received from the noble Lord, and of the 
friendship with which he has honoured me 
since I entered into political life, if at this 
first hour of his need I were to be among 
those of whom we are told— 

“In prosperous days they swarm, 

But in adverse, withdraw their heads, not to be 

found 

When sought.” 

I am not one of those, and I trust I 
never shall be. My part in the transac- 
tion was simply this,—1 was aware that 
there was a strong impression among 
many of my colleagues that the sense 
of the country and the sense of the House 
were so strongly opposed to my noble 
Friend that it was idle to contend against 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet. I was 
aware that a formal representation to that 
effect was likely to be addressed, either to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, or to my noble Friend himself. I 
refused to be a party to any such represen- 
tation, on the distinct ground of my per- 
sonal attachment to my noble Friend, but 
at the same time I stated that, as a friend 
of the noble Lord, I was ready—however 
painful the duty might be—to convey to 
him what I own I then admitted, and 
| what I now admit, was the general im- 
pression, both among my colleagues, and 
among the Members of this House with 
whom I conversed. I thought that, in 
pursuing that course, I acted as a true 
friend of the noble Lord. 1 offered to do 
what was most painful to me, in the dis- 
charge of what I thought my duty towards 
the noble Lord asafriend. I endeavoured 
to discharge that duty to the best of my 
ability, and I am satisfied that my noble 
Friend fully appreciates the motives by 
which I was actuated. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I think 
that the withdrawal of his Resolution by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hertford- 
shire, does as much credit to his discretion 
as his eloquence does generally to his ta- 
lent; but at the same time I must confess 
that I have never heard a speech more full 
of inconsistencies and of contradictions than 
that with which he has just favoured the 
House. In the first place, the hon. Baro- 
net, while the speech of my noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) was still ringing in his 
ears—while he could not by any possibilty 
have forgotten that my noble Friend stated 
that in the lapse of a few days after his 
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return from Vienna circumstances came to | tative of the opinions of others ; and I said 
his knowledge which convinced him that | that I considered the noble Lord, the chief 
the plan he had thought practicable at Minister, responsible for the opinions of 
Vienna was no longer practicable; that in| the entire Cabinet. That, I think, was a 
consequence of his thus finding it to be | very fair statement. 

impracticable he abandoned it; and that,| Viscount PALMERSTON: I must 
having so relinquished it, he was then fully | say, Sir, that the explanation of the hon. 
persuaded of the necessity for, and hear- | Baronet leaves the matter exactly as I 
tily prepared to concur in, the vigorous|have put it. It reminds me of the well 
prosecution of the war. While, therefore, | known query, ‘‘ Who shall interpret for 
I say, these statements of my noble Friend | the interpreter?” The hon. Baronet, [ 
were still fresh in the memory of the hon. | think, requires somebody to explain his 
Baronet, he nevertheless gocs on arguing | explanation. He admits, however, what I 
as though quite the contrary was the fact, | have just stated, and, indeed, he eannot 
and as though my noble Friend had, from | deny it, because it is so recent. He dis- 
that day to this, continued of opinion that | tinctly asserted that Lord Clarendon was 
that arrangement was still practicable and | the organ and exponent of his own indivi- 
one proper to be adopted. The hon. Ba- | dual opinions, and then, proceeding to draw 
ronet, Sir, went on to make that assump- | @ contrast, he said, ‘* The noble Lord at 
tion—that groundless, that disproved as-|the head of the Ministry speaks for the 
sumption—that assumption which he must Government; Lord Clarendon speaks for 
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have known, if his memory was but of ten 
minutes’ duration, to be totally fallacious 
—he went on, I say, to make that assump- 
tion, the foundation of a charge against 
my noble Friend, and he also repeats it 
against the Government with which he is 
connected. Why, Sir, I am astonished 
that the hon. Gentleman should have con- 
descended to resort to such a Parliamen- 
tary manceuvre—to such an unworthy pro- 
eceding. And then, forsooth! the hon. 
Baronet is the man who is to stand up 
and question other Members of this House 
on the ground of their insincerity! Well, 
upon that point, and also upon another, I 
give the hon. Baronet his choice between 
deliberate insincerity and the grossest pos- 
sible ignorance of public affairs. The hon. 
Baronet says that he approves and applauds 
the despatches of Lord Clarendon; and 
then he asks, ‘‘ But what is that to the 
purpose?’’ According to the hon. Baro- 
net, Lord Clarendon, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, is, forsooth! 
only the organ of his own individual opin- 
ions. Does the hon. Baronet believe that 
assertion? Does he really think, when he 
makes it, that he is stating what is the 
truth? Why, Sir, if he does, he is more 
grossly ignorant—I will not say than any 
man in this House, but than any child who 
ever reads a newspaper. 

Sm BULWER LYTTON: I rise, Sir, 
to explain. The noble Lord must excuse 
me for interrupting him, but he is really 
misrepresenting me. What I stated was, 
that I regarded Lord Clarendon as being 
the representative of his own opinions. I 
did not state that he was not the represen- 


Viscount Palmerston 


himself.” ‘* And,” continued the hon. 
| Baronet, ‘‘ I should like to know what the 
First Minister said, and to see what were 
the letters which he addressed to the noble 
Lord the late British Plenipotentiary.” 
This remark was met with a derisive cheer 
| from this side of the House, which was of, 
course, meant to imply ‘*‘ Why does not 
the hon. Baronet know that the official 
correspondence of a Government with its 
Minister Plenipotentiary is always con- 
ducted through the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and not through the First 
Lord of the Treasury?” Sir, the hon. 
Baronet knows this as well as any man, 
and therefore I again offer him the alter- 
native between deliberate insincerity and 
gross ignorance. I really wonder, Sir, 
that a man of the hon. Baronet’s standing, 
and one who is given out as the person who 
is to hold a high office in the Government 
which is to come, should have placed him- 
self between the horns of such a dilemma, 
And touching on the subject of a new Go- 
vernment, I am reminded that the hon. 
Baronet told us that these repeated changes 
in the Ministry expose us to the ridicule 
of Europe. Why, Sir, there might be a 
change of Government that would render 
us still more the ridieule of Europe, I 
mean if a man like the hon. Baronet were 
to be placed in a high situation in it. 
The hon. Member, however, wants to 
know whether Lord Clarendon spoke and 
wrote the opinions of the Government. I 
tell him that Lord Clarendon did speak 
and write the opinions of the united 
Cabinet. I say that I also have expressed 
the sentiments of the united Cabinet ; and 
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I defy the hon. Baronet, or any one of 
those who sit by him, to quote any word 
of mine uttered either within this House 
or out of it, that does not tally with those 
despatches written by Lord Clarendon to 
which the hon. Baronet alludes. I confess 
I am surprised, therefore, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen, from party motives, which they are 
compelled afterwards to disavow, should 
stoop to these unworthy Parliamentary 
maneuvres, which they must feel will not 
accomplish their object, but will only serve 
to injure and lower those who resort to 
them in the estimation of the country. 
The hon. Baronet began his speech by 
taunting the Government with having 
sacrificed a victim for the purpose of 
avoiding a storm; and then at the con- 
clusion of the very same address, he con- 
demns us for not accepting the voluntary 
tender of resignation made by my noble 
Friend. Now, how does the hon. Baronet 
reconcile these palpable contradictions ? 
Sir, I deny his first charge, and I accept 
the reproach meant to be conveyed by the 
second. We did not sacrifice my noble 
Friend. I did decline to receive his offer 
of resignation made upon the Monday ; and 
even on the Thursday, when he told me, 
“T have made up my mind to resign my 
situation,’ I replied, that it was for him 
to judge—that the question had assumed 
a shape so peculiarly personal to himself 
that I could not pretend to give him my 
advice as to the course which he should 
pursue ; but this I said to him, that, if 
upon reflection he thought it would be 
better for him to stay in, I should be pre- 
pared to face the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet opposite with the Government as 
it then stood, and that I should stand up 
and vindicate the conduct that he was 
ready to adopt. Therefore, 1 say, there 
was no sacrifice of a victim. My noble 
Friend thought the course he has taken 
the one most consistent with his own feel- 
ings; but, so far from deeming it a re- 
proach that I did not aceept his tender of 
resignation, I hold that it would have been 
unworthy in me to have acted in the man- 
ner which the hon. Baronet has been 
pleased to impute to me. The hon. 
Baronet says he has a wish—and I dare 
say it would be very agreeable to him if he 
could gratify it—to place every Member 
of the Government on the stool of exami- 
nation. He would like to ask us—‘* What 
do you think of this matter, and what 
de you think of that? Tell us your 
views about the war in the Crimea? Do 
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you consider that it would be well to go to 
the Sea of Azoff, or that it would be better 
to leave Eupatoria? Give us your opinion 
as to the state of Balaklava.’’ No doubt 
it would be very entertaining to the hon. 
Baronet to ask individual Members of the 
Cabinet many questions of this or any 
other character which his ingenuity or his 
curiosity might suggest ; but I beg to tell 
him, in the name and with the authority of 
my colleagues, that there is no division of 
opinion in the Cabinet—that we are, every 
one of us, animated by the same determina- 
tion to carry on the war with all the vigour 
that the resources of this country will 
enable us to exhibit, until we shall have 
accomplished a peace at once safe and 
honourable, aud one which shall secure to 
us those objects for which the conflict was 
undertaken. I say, then, that the hon. 
Baronet has misrepresented my noble 
Friend—I say, that he has contradicted 
himself over and over again in the same 
short speech; and yet it was not so very 
short after all. The only point on which I 
ean compliment the hon. Baronet is for the 
discretion he has displayed in shrinking 
from the contest upon the Motion of which 
he had himself given notice, because, what 
was it that the hon. Baronet stated to us 
this very evening? He told us that his 
charge was indeed direeted against my 
noble Friend, but that it equally included 
the whole Government. Well, then, here 
we are, ready to meet the hon. Baronet 
and his followers face to face ; but he de- 
clines the encounter. And after the ex- 
hibition—the lamentable exhibition—which 
he has just made in this House, I think 
the country will not be very eager to ex- 
pose itself to that European ridicule which, 
according to the hon. Baronet’s own state- 
ment, would attend that change of Go- 
vernment which it was the avowed purpose 
of his Resolution to effect. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I should hardly 
have thought it necessary to make any re- 
marks upon the observations of the noble 
Lord; but, as there is a tribute of cour- 
tesy due to any individual who fills the 
eminent position, not only of First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, but of leader of the 
House of Commons, perhaps I may be 
excused if I offer a few comments upon 
the remarkable speech to which we have 
just listened. Such a defence of an Ad- 
ministration (placed in a most critical po- 
sition, under circumstances of great gra- 
vity, and with a responsibility resting upon 
them which probably no Administration 
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for many years has yet encountered), I | 
do not suppose any person ever listened 
to or ever remembered. It would have | 
been, I think, Sir, only respectful to 
the eminent Member of the Cabinet who | 
has just quitted the companionship of the 
noble Lord, if the noble Lord had treated | 
the occasion with some little more re- | 
gard, both to the position and character 
of his noble Friend, and to the subject 
which is now brought under our consi- 
deration. The noble Viscount, with some 
common-place bluster says, ‘* Notice has 
been given of a vote of want of confidence 
in our administration. You remember the 
high spirit which I exhibited a few nights 
ago, when I announced to the House and 
to the country I was prepared to meet 
you. I have fulfilled my pledge. Here I 
am ready to meet your vote of censure, 
and I find nothing but the ‘ exhibition ’ as 
he calls the admirable speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertfordshire.” 
[Derisive cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.]| I say admirable speech, be- 
cause it expressed in language, which the 
noble Lord cannot command, the feelings 
of the country on the conduct of the noble | 
Lord and his colleagues, and_ political 
views, which it would be well for the coun- 
try if the noble Lord at any time would 
enforce and pursue. But can the House 
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House ; and in a few days the House was 
favoured with the most singular revelations 
which probably were ever made with re. 
gard to the diplomatic management of our 
affairs. What has happened this year ? 
The same Minister comes down to the table 
and makes a speech exciting the passions 
of the country in order to carry on this 
war with effect. And what is the conse- 
quence? Again, a foreign document ap- 
pears, the cireular of the Austrian Minis- 
ter, referring to circumstances which were 
again concealed from the House of Com- 
mons, and were most antagonistic to an 
effective prosecution of the war. Is not 
this a remarkable coincidence? Last 
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| year’s speech of the noble Lord brings out 


a secret and confidential correspondence 
which was carried on by many Members of 
the present Cabinet, and in which they ad- 


| dressed the Emperor of Russia in a tone 


very different from that which they used 
towards him in this House. This year’s 
speech of the noble Lord brings forward 
a circular of the Austrian- ‘Minister, and 
we find that, at the very time the House 
was addressed by these Ministers in a 
tone which would induce the belief they 


| were ready to embark in an internecine 
| struggle — these very Ministers were in 


secret and confidential communication with 
Austria, in order to recommend and carry 
through Parliament an arrangement to- 


answer—this reckless rhodomontade of the | tally opposed to the policy which in this 


noble Lord. 

Let me remind the House of the gra- 
vity of the subject which is now under 
their consideration. Let me remind the 
House of the peculiar circumstances that 
have attended all the negotiations which 
have either preceded this war or have oc- 
eurred in its progress. What happened at 
the beginning of the last Session of Par- 
liament? When we were discussing in 
this House papers which were laid upon 


the Table, who was it that expressed, on | 
the part of the Government, their determi- | 


nation to uphold the interests of this coun- 


try and their want of confidence in the | 


conduct of Russia? Is it not a fact that it 
was the noble Lord, recently the Secretary 


of State for the Colonies, who rose in his | 
place, and echoing the feelings of the House | 
and of the country, denounced the Em- | 


peror and Minister of Russia as men | 
guilty of false and fraudulent conduct | 


| House they recommended. Are not these 
grave circumstances? Is there not some 
| lingering self-respect in the House of Com- 
mons, which will not allow such circum- 
stances to pass unnoticed, uncriticised, and 
| unchallenged ? 

| Now what further happens ? It was ob- 
| viously impossible to pass unnoticed, such 
'a revelation as was made by the circular 
‘of the Austrian Minister. Notice was 
| given of a Motion in this House, express- 
| ing what I believe would be the feeling of 
a majority of the House of Commons. It 
was aimed in its construction principally 
against one member of the Cabinet, but 
it did not seek to limit in any way the 
|opinion of the House to an individual. 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell) is himself mainly respon- 
sible for the specific language of that 
Resolution, because six weeks ago, when 
having good information on the subject, I 


amid the cheers of the House ? And what | wanted the House to express an opinion 

occurred? Why, there came out an article | that the ambiguous language and uncer- 

in a foreign newspaper referring to trans-| tain conduct of Ministers rendered it ne- 

actions which had been concealed from this | cessary they should interpose ; the noble 
Mr, Disraeli , 
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Lord objected to that Resolution on the 
ground that it was too vague and general in 
its terms. It w as, ther efore, necessary on 
the present occasion to make it more spe- 
cific, and to indicate the particular conduct 
and the particular Member of the Admi- 
nistration whose behaviour was the basis 
of the Resolution which we were about to 
recommend. But I for one repeat now, 
what I have always said, that I never will 
make an attack upon an individual Mem- 
ber of a Government. I hold the whole 
Cabinet responsible for the conduct of the 
noble Lord, and, though my hon, Friend 
(Sir B. Lytton) asks leave to withdraw the 
Resolution of which he has given notice, 
it is quite clear that if a Resolution ever 
were necessary to express want of confi- 
dence in a Government, it must be after 
the important step which the noble Lord 
has taken, and to which I shall in a mo- 
ment advert. It is evident that the Reso- 
lution now must be drawn up in a different 
Janguage ; but no one, I hope, who sits 
on these benches, ever intended, by voting 
for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire, to sanction an attack upon 
an individual Member of the Cabinet. On 
the contrary, I express my own opinion, 
not founded without some information on 
the subject, that there is no Member of 
the Cabinet who is not identified with 
the policy of the noble Lord. I express 
my opinion, that it is necessary for more 
than two or three Members of the pre- 
sent Government to rise in their places 
and favour us with their opinions upon 
those great questions of foreign affairs and 
peace and war which now occupy our at- 
tention. I have reason to believe that the 
views which the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) brought from Vienna were favourably 
received, not merely by a majority, but by 
the whole of his colleagues, and that no- | 
thing but circumstances which they did 
not anticipate, and difficulties which sud- 
denly arose, prevented the plan of the! 
noble Lord being cordially and unani- | 
mously adopted. I do not make that, 
statement without due authority. I make | 
it with the same conviction that I spoke 
six weeks ago of the ambiguous language 
and uncertain conduct of the Government, 
the justness of which subsequent events 
have already vindicated. 


piration of this Session of Parliament 
evidence confirming that statement will 
be in the possession of the Hlouse. The 
First Minister endeavours to suppress all, 
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the conviction that, even before the ex-| 
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discussion. I told the noble Lord some 
weeks ago we were only in the ante- 
chamber of discussion. The noble Lord 
then tried to stop the progress of de- 
bate. What has since occurred? Every 
day and every hour has brought fresh in- 
formation and fresh instances which re- 
quire discussion ; from that moment to the 
present we have been discussing these af- 
fairs, and shall be so long as the conduct 
of the Government is veiled in that thick 
cloud of ambiguity and doubt which now 
pervades the political atmosphere. 

The House will, therefore, see that we 
have to consider a subject of vast im- 
portance. The sacrifice has been great 
which has prevented our coming to a vote 
to-night to decide the fate of the Cabinet. 
The noble Lord takes credit to himself, 
because, when his noble Friend offered 
his resignation, and he accepted it, al- 
though he accepted it he told his noble 
Friend he was ready to stand or fall by 
him. I admire friends and colleagues who 
are ready to stand or fall by one another ; 
but then, after such bold and unequivocal 
declarations of respect and affection, one 
might wish to see the act follow the word. 
But upon this occasion it does not seem 
that the noble Lord either stood or fell by 
his Friend. The noble Lord is neither 
standing nor falling, but on the contrary, 
he has remained sitting on the Treasury 
bench. How is the knot to be unravelled ? 
The noble Viscount presses the hand of 
the noble Lord; he vows eternal devotion 
to him; he says we are in the same boat 
—we shall share the same fate, there- 
fore; and in a spirit of political justice 
and generous partisanship which would be 
admirable if it were sincere, says—‘‘ One 
member of a firm cannot be bankrupt alone 
| according to the laws either of England or 
| of honour, and we stand or fall together. " 
| But in the meantime there are means by 
| which the First Minister, who is excessively 
dexterous and adroit, can extricate himself 
| from the difficult position in which he finds 
himself pledged to stand or fall with the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
| London. It requires the talent of a Vice 
| President of the Board of Trade—a divi- 
/nity in that form, and inspired by that 
spirit, to disentangle a knot of such ditti- 
culty and delicacy as the one which the 
noble Viscount has encountered. The 
process seems to have been successful. I 
listened to the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade with the feeling which became 
the occasion, I haye not the honour of 
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being a friend of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London, but I appreciate, I hope, 
his high qualities, in eommon with the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade. I 
eannot, I confess, therefore, fully compre- 
hend the position of the Vice President of 
the Board of Trade in this case, as not only 
the friend, but the devoted friend and poli- 
tical admirer of the noble Lord. I can 
only very distantly approximate to the na- 
ture of his feelings; but I must frankly 
admit—and the House recognises I am 
sure—the agony and emotion which he 
must have undergone before he arrived 
at the result which he felt to be inevit- 
able. There have been many instances 
of friends and friendships. Friendship is 
the gift of the gods, and the most pre- 
cious boon to man. It has long occupied 
the thought and consideration of essayists 
and philosophers, there have been more 
analyses of the elements of the different 
degrees of friendship than of any other 
quality granted to sustain and solace hu- 
manity. There, for instance, is the de- 
voted friend who stands or falls by one, 
like the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Treasury. But there is also another kind 
of friend, immortalised by an epithet which 
should not be mentioned to ‘‘ ears polite.” 
We all know that friend. It was, [ be- 
lieve, a brilliant ornament of this House 
who described that kind of friend, and I 
must say that, although as the devoted 
friend, the Prime Minister must after to- 
night be allowed to take the highest posi- 
tion; still, for a friend of the other descrip- 
tion, a friend who is not a very bad-natured 
friend (the House will know exactly the 
friend 1 mean), I say, commend me to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade. 

Now, Sir, I have found it necessary to 
make these observations, in consequence of 
the violent assertions of the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that he was ready to do battle for his 
friend according to his engagement, and 
that we apparently had receded from the 
contest upon an occasion which he had 
fixed for it. But, I ask, why has not this 
great contest taken place? Here is a 
Minister who has long occupied the atten- 
tion of his countrymen—who, for a quarter 
of a century, has exercised the greatest 
influence over public affairs which any 
man in this country for so long a period 
ever possessed — who, with the brief in- 
terval of Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, has 
been the nominal or the virtual Chief 
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Minister of the Crown—who has taken a 
most eminent part in involving this country 
in the war in which we now find ourselves 
engaged—who was the Minister of our fo- 
reign relations before and at the moment— 
I may almost say, when we entered upon 
these discussions which led to the war— 
the individual who, a few months ago, after 
this country had been at war for a year, and 
when it found itself involved in danger and 
disaster, merely by a speech in this House, 
showed his great authority and broke up 
the Government of which he was a Member; 
an act whereby he incurred great public 
odium, although, no doubt, he regarded it 
a public duty; but to whom, a few weeks 
or days after, we found Her Majesty, in 
the exercise of Her prerogative, offered 
again the post of Chief Minister of this 
country, an offer which was declined only 
because it was impossible at that moment 
to form a Cabinet under his auspices ; but 
even then, in that comparatively reduced 
position, he was nominated a Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to bring about, if possible, a 
termination of hostilities for which he him- 
self was mainly responsible, and even then, 
while negotiating peace abroad, was made 
one of the principal Members of the Cabi- 
net at home. Why, every one must feel 
that when we have a discussion on the 
character, the conduct, and position of so 
eminent a personage, we are speaking on 
matters of a very grave nature, which 
may influence the fortunes of this coun- 
try, and respecting which this country has 
a right to demand, and will possess, precise 
and accurate information, not only as to 
conduct but also as to motives. [His motives 
and his conduct are alike questioned, and 
he had an opportunity of vindicating both 
to the House. His colleagues, acknowledg- 
ing the gravity of the occasion, stake the 
existence of the Cabinet on the triumphant 
vindication of that conduct by the verdict 
of the House of Commons. It is hardly 
forty-eight hours since the First Minister 
himself, almost unable to repress the ex- 
ultation he felt at the coming fight, was 
going to stand or fall by the question and 
the verdict which the House should come 
to upon the conduct of the noble Lord the 
Member for London ; and then, suddenly, 
and before the House of Commons can 
speak—before the Motion can be brought 
furward—before any Member of the House, 
whatever his polities may be, can express 
his opinion on the conduet of the noble 
Lord, he is mysteriously withrawn from 
office—this individual, so responsible for 
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the present position of the country—so 
much looked up to by the House, even 
in the present distracted state of parties, 
that, after having broken up a Cabinet, 
he has been called upon by his Sovereign 
to form another Government, and even 
when failing in that task selected by the 
noble Lord opposite (Viscount Palmerston) 
to conduct the negotiations at a great 
Congress, and while conducting those ne- 
gotiations deemed so indispensable from his 
name, his talents, his reputation, and his 
following, that he is made a Secretary of 
State in commendam. 

For a person of this description, with 
such accumulated responsibility, having his 
conduct challenged by the House—and the 
First Minister of the Crown, his colleague, 
having pledged himself to a full discussion, 
and to stand or fall by the verdict of the 
House of Commons, for such a man to 
withdraw from the publie service, evade 
all discussion, and then for the First Minis- 
ter to get up and jocosely tell us it is 
“Much Ado About Nothing,”’ is really 
more intolerable than trifling. It is not a 
manner in which questions of this kind 
should be met—it is not a tone which 
should be adopted—this patrician bullying 
of the Treasury bench. It may be as- 
sumed upon the discussion of a private | 
Bill, or on some petty struggle of party 
which may be a triumph to-night and be 
forgotten to-morrow ; but when we are 
discussing a question involving the policy 
of one of the greatest nations of the world 
—the policy of peace or war, which brings 
under consideration the conduct of camps 
and congresses—when we have before us 
the behaviour of a statesman whose mind 
and conduct have given colour and form 
to the political history of this country for 
a quarter of a century—it is not fitting 
that the noble Lord the First Minister of 
the Crown should rise and attempt to stop 
discussion by language addressed to my 
hon. Friend (Sir B. Lytton), which I will 
not use an unparliamentary epithet to de- 
scribe, but certainly not language whieh I | 
expected from one who is not only the 
leader of the House of Commons—which 
is an accident of life—but is also a gentle- 
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man. All that F heard, and I believe 1} 
heard most of what fell from the noble | 
Lord, although I was absent for a second, | 
because I certainly did expect that the 
noble Lord was about to enter upon an| 
expression of opinion that would not be | 
brief—all I say that I heard in the tran- | 
sient observations of the noble Lord, for it | 
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was a short speech for him, was some sort 
of abuse of the hon. Member for Hertford- 
shire for his constitutional ignorance or 
his intentional malignity in assuming for a 
moment that my Lord Clarendon, when he 
wrote the despatch, might be expressing 
his individual opinion, and not the opinions 
of the Cabinet. Now, I put it to any hon. 
Gentleman in the House—do they suppose 
that even a doorkeeper could make such a 
mistake, or do they think that a door- 
keeper, or anybody, could be so stupid, if 
they did not make a mistake, as to take 
refuge in such malignity or such misrepre- 
sentation as that? What my hon. Friend 
said was this—individually he gave credit 
to Lord Clarendon for those despatches 
expressing the policy which he himself 
approved. Of course, in so doing, my 
hon. Friend did not mean to say that 
Lord Clarendon, expressing constitution- 
ally and formally the language of the 
Cabinet, was writing despatches, without 
the knowlege of his colleagues, which for- 
mally and completely expressed the policy 
of the Cabinet ; but what my hon. Friend 
wished the House to understand, and what 
I believe a large majority of the House 
inferred, was this—you may have a Se- 
cretary of State formally and constitution- 
ally expressing the policy of the Cabinet 
which he himself entirely sympathises 
with, but there may be Members of that 
Cabinet who really do not completely coin- 
cide with the Secretary of State, and you 
must, says my hon. Friend, prove that 
such an inference cannot fairly be drawn, 
and divest us of our suspicions ; but you 
cannot do so because, a few weeks ago, 
you told us you were all unanimous when 
those despatches were written, and now 
it is proved that at that very moment 
a most eminent Member of the Cabinet 
absolutely disagreed from you in your 
opinion. The First Minister now im- 
presses upon the House that the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
came back to this country suddenly and 
recommended a peculiar policy to the 
Cabinet, which this House disapproves, 
but that certain cireumstances occurred 
in the course of a week, said the noble 
Lord, which rendered it totally impossible 
that they could be entertained. Of course 
everybody knows the circumstances to 
which the noble Lord referred, and I be- 
lieve he subsequently mentioned them. 
The fact was, that France would not listen 
to the arrangement, and the French Min- 
ister resigned ; therefore, says the noble 
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Lord, it was most disingenuous—it was 
malignity —[Visecount Patmerston: I 
said it was insincerity.] The noble Lord 
now says his charge was one of insin- 
cerity. It was a charge, however, con- 
veyed in language not very classical or 
Parliamentary—it was a charge of insin- 
cerity in language of great exaggeration. 
The noble Lord entirely misunderstood the 
whole case. The very observations which 
he made on the subject prove that he is at 
this moment perfectly ignorant, or feigus 
to be ignorant, of what is the point which 
occupies the attention of the House and 
engages the feelings of the people of this 
country. I take the statement of the noble 
Lord and, on his own showing, on his own 
admissions, upon his confessions and his 
revelations, which were more indiscreet 
and more dangerous even than those of 
the colleague whom he has sacrificed, and 
what, with all his experience, has he said 
to-night ?. The noble Lord says, my late 
colleague, came back from Vienna, and he 
proposed certain terms for obtaining peace. 
Those terms were denounced in the House 
of Commons and in the country ; but the 
reason, in fact, why we did not adopt 
them, is not because they were considered 
in the House of Commons and in the coun- 


try to be totally inadequate to the occa- 
sion, but because our ally would not agree 


to them. Therefore, the inference is that, 
if by any chance no difficulty had arisen 
from France, the terms upon whieh this 
great quarrel is to be settled, the terms 
upon which this war is to be really con- 
cluded, are, in fact, those very terms which 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London brought from Vienna, and that, 
had it not been for the difficulty thrown in 
the way by France, the noble Lord the 
First Minister of the Crown and his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet would have accept- 
ed them. [‘* No, no!”] No, no! Will 
some of the colleagues of the noble Lord 
rise and speak upon that subject? The 
noble Lord cannot speak again himself, 
but there are plenty of his colleagues on 
that bench who can. Let them answer 
my facts. ‘*No, no!’’ won’t do. I say 
that is the true and only inference, and 
I am going to pursue the subject, so do 
not let any peace Member of the War Ca- 
binet ery ‘*No, no!” I say, that it is 
the only inference that can be drawn from 
the rash and discourteous observations of 
the noble Lord, precipitate though I be- 
lieve them to be. He spoke with little 
thought and less courtesy to my hon. 
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Friend the Member for Hertfordshire, and 
the inference to be drawn from what he 
said is, that the terms which the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London brought 
from Vienna would have been accepted by 
the Cabinet, had it not been for the ob- 
struction and difficulty which arose from 
France ; and, therefore, my hon. Friend 
asks what are those terms which the noble 
Lord thinks he could without difficulty 
have accepted? We know, then, inferen- 
tially, what are the objects for which we 
are fighting ; and I put it to the House, if 
this be the true state of the case—and I 
have reasons for believing it is independent 
of the observations we have heard—how 
are we to justify the conduct of the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown,— 
who is to be maintained in office as a War 
Minister, who is to conduct the war ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Really, 
Sir, I must speak to order. The right 
hon. Gentleman is totally misrepresenting 
what I said. I reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire of what hed been 
stated by my noble Friend (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) in regard to himself, and that his 
opinion as to the practicability of adopting 
the terms which he brought from Vienna 
was changed by circumstances which had 
been brought to his knowledge; but I 
never stated that that was the opinion of 
the rest of the Cabinet, or my own opin- 
ion. On the contrary, I stated the very 
reverse—namely, that the language of 
Lord Clarendon in those despatches, which 
is invariably adverse to such proposition, 
was the language, opinion, and sentiment 
of the whole of the Cabinet, and of my- 
self in particular. 

Mr. DISRAELI: What the noble Lord 
has said does not in the least affect what I 
am urging. If in consequence of cireum- 
stances the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London remains in the Cabinet, if, 
in consequence of circumstances, any Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, or all the Members of 
the Cabinet who had favourably received 
that proposition-—[ Viscount PALMERSTON : 
There were none }—also remain in the Ca- 
binet, the result is the same. ‘* Some- 
thing has happened, Gentlemen,” I can 
faney I hear the noble Lord saying to the 
rest of his colleagues, ‘‘it is of no use now 
to discuss whether we shall have war or 
peace, it is no longer necessary to have 
any conference as to whether we shall pro- 
secute the war with vigour or whether 
we shall accede to any Austrian or other 
proposition, because circumstances have 
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occurred which render it impossible that 
we can make the arrangement that we in- 
tended, and therefore that question is dis- 
missed to the limbo of abortive projects.” 
The very reasons and considerations which 
induced you to allow your valued colleague 
to remain in the Cabinet influenced you all 
at the same time, and the case is rested 
upon the fact that circumstances occurred 
—namely, the conduct of the Government of 
France—which prevented your any longer 
considering the question; but had it not 
been for those circumstances the inference 
is that which I draw—that you would have 
accepted those terms, and, if possible, would 
have carried them through Parliament. 
Admitting, then, the inference to be a 
just one, what are we to think of this 
triumphant War Minister—this Minister, 
who is only made a Minister because he 
can carry on the war with great skill— 
what can we think of his conduct to his 
late colleagues the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) and 
his friends? Did you or did you not ap- 
prove the project which the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London brought 
over? And this is a subject on which 
we ought not to be content with any su- 
perficial reply. It is not enough for a 
Minister to get up and say. ‘* We did not 
approve that project, though there might 
be some points upon which we agreed.” 
Is it, or is it not the fact, that the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of Lon- 
don communicated with his colleagues— 
other colleagues than those whose names 
appear in the papers before the House ? 
Did he not communicate the outline and 
spirit of the policy which was developing 
under his auspices at Vienna, and did he, 
I ask, receive any discouraging reply? Is 
there not, on the contrary, reason to be- 
lieve that he did communicate it, and did 
not receive any discouragement? Did the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, when he arrived in England, ex- 
pect, and had he reason to expect, that 
there was a fair chance of those propo- 
sitions being acceded to and carried into 
effect? I beg the attention of the House 
to this:—Is it a fact, or is it not a fact, 
that the French Minister communicated 
with the authorities at Paris while he was 
at Vienna; that he received a reply which 
was favourable to those propositions; that 
that reply was communicated to the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London; 
that the noble Lord, in consequence, com- 
municated with his colleagues; and that, in 
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fact, there was—not a compact or a con- 
vention, but a general understanding for a 
brief space, even between both Govern- 
ments, that those terms would have been 
accepted? Is it or is it not a fact that there 
was at least a day—I believe a much longer 
period—when those terms were cordially 
accepted by the Government in London, 
and when the noble Lord accepted them ? 
[Viscount Paumerston: No!] Very well. 
I remember six weeks ago making a speech 
about ambiguous language and uncertain 
conduct, and I then had the same ‘* No!”’ 
from that same bench. I do not know 
whether the present Session of Parliament 
will last six weeks longer; but, if it do, I 
believe that I shall find that the remarks 
which I am now making, and which are 
received so sceptically from a quarter— 
although a limited quarter—in this House, 
will be acknowledged by the great majo- 
rity of this House to be authentic truth. 
All I can say is, that I make the state- 
ment upon information which I believe to 
be of the highest authenticity. I do not 
want it to be more esteemed than any in- 
formation which I give upon my own per- 
sonal authority, but 1 express my profound 
conviction of its truth. And now we are told 
that this is ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing!” 
Two years ago you were involved in diplo- 
matic negotiations upon a most important 
subject. If any Member of this House at 
that time asked a question, he was told, 
‘Do not press it, you will embarrass our 
diplomacy.”’ Hon. Gentlemen yielded, 
and what did that abstinence on the part 
of the House of Commons end in? In 
the greatest diplomatic defeat on record. 
Another year came, and you were involved, 
not in diplomacy, but in war. If a Gen- 
tleman rose then in this House to ask a 
question he was told ‘Silence! Say not 
a word, the enemy will know our plans; 
you are placing obstacles in the way 
of our vigorous prosecution of the war.” 
And what did that end in? In the most 
disastrous war ever conducted? Now, 
Sir, a third year has come, and the third 
Session is about to expire. Nearly at its 
termination, when all are silent, including 
those who think that there is no greater 
object in life than Parliamentary success, 
and that a strong Government is the Go- 
vernment which can command a Parlia- 
mentary majority—a foreign document 
appears —the mind of the country is 
agitated at a few expressions in that fo- 
reign document, and a question is asked 
in the House of Commons—doubt and dis. 
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tress pervade the land, and a belief exists 
that there is guilt in the management of 
our affairs; for I call it guilt—I call it 
guilt to come down to this place, as a 
Minister, to a free House of Commons, and 
to give reasons for your policy which are 
totally at variance with your secret instruc- 
tions to your Minister abroad. That single 
foreign document appears—the people are 
agitated—they think—they talk—their re- 
presentatives in this House ask questions. 
What happens ? 
statesmen dare not meet the controversy 
which such questions provoke. He mys- 
teriously disappears. With the reputation 
of a quarter of a century, a man who 
has reformed Parliament, who, as he has 
told us to-night, and often before, is the 
successful champion of civil and religious 
liberty, in the cause and name of which 
he has accomplished great triumphs—he 
who has met the giants of debate—he 
who has crossed his rapier with Canning, 
and even for a term shared the great re- 
spect and reputation which this country 
accords to its foremost men with no less a 
person than Sir Robert Peel—he dare not 
meet the debate. But who dares meet it ? 
The First Minister of the Crown, who has 
addressed this House to-night in accents 
and in language utterly unworthy of his 
position, and utterly unworthy of the oc- 
easion, and who has shown to me to-night, 
by his language, and by the tone of his 
mind, that if the honour and interests of 
the country be any longer intrusted to his 
care, the first will be degraded, and the 
last, I believe, will be betrayed. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London fan- 
cies that he is injured; but who has done 
him an injury? A question was asked of 
the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown who was aforetime his colleague ; 
and that question elicited an answer from 
the noble Lord which occasioned the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hertfordshire. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London upon that occasion did 
what he has more than once done before. 
At the very sound of dunger—at the very 
first whistling of the storm, he ran and 
hid himself in the back benches—he disap- 
peared from the Treasury bench. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) says that 
the noble Lord with a reputation of a quar- 
ter of a century mysteriously disappears. 
I think that the noble Lord’s reputation 
mysteriously disappears. What is it of 
which the noble Lord is accused ? I think 
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lit will go to this point—that he has for. 
| gotten his duty to England, to this House, 
| to truth, and to honour. ([‘* Hear, hear,” 
‘and ‘* Oh, oh!’’} Well, I will see if it be 
| notso. In consequence of a Motion which I 
made in this House the noble Lord retired 
from the Cabinet of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
| and in retiring he left behind him a speech 
(which, in fact, broke up that Cabinet. 
Then, like a Jack-in-the-box, he turns up 
at Vienna, where he is entrusted with the 
great interests of this great country. He 
goes there with specific instructions, which 
are of such a nature as to reflect great 
honour upon the noble Lord now Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. When there 
certain proposals are said to have been 
made by the Austrian Minister. To those 
proposals the noble Lord accedes, and he 
sends them to the Cabinet with this signifi- 
cant paragraph at the end of his letter :— 
«1 hope that no contradictory answer will 
be given to these propositions before I am 
heard.”’ The noble Lord comes home in 
the character of a Member of the Cabinet. 
The question of the conferences is brought 
before this House. He has been heard; 
the Cabinet knew his opinion, they knew 
the ground for his opinion, and when he 
comes to this House he comes with his 
conduct as a negotiator impugned. Now, 
I will appeal to this House, and to every 
Member who recollects the speech which 
was made by the noble Lord on the 24th 
of May. In that speech the noble Lord 
declared himself to be the uncompromising 
advocate of the war. Did he in that speech 
give us to understand that the negotiations 
had been so carried on that he had re- 
ceived proposals for peace from the Aus- 
trian Minister which had met his approval, 
and which he had engaged to submit to 
his Cabinet? Did he not lead the House 
—I am sure he led me—to an opinion 
which gave the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government a Jarge majority upon that 
oceasion? I will make a confession—I 
came down to this House fully intending 
to vote with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire. In proof 
of that I will make one statement. I re- 
eeived a letter from the noble Lord the 
First Minister inviting me to a meeting of 
his friends previous to that: discussion. 
Feeling within myself that I was about to 
oppose the noble Lord, I did not attend 
that meeting, because I felt that it was no 
place for me. But, nevertheless, I voted 
with the noble Lord upon that occasion. 
And why? Because of the speech of the 
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noble Lord the Member for London, When | Government. The papers were laid before 
I came to the House I believed that there | the House previous to the debate of the 
was a divided Cabinet. I thought that 24th May. The first set, containing the 
the noble Lord—and it is very well known protocols, was intended to give informa- 
that there was a rumour pervading the tion to the House, but did not convey the 
whole House and every gallery in it to the | slightest intimation of the conduct of the 
same effect—I thought that the noble) noble Lord the Member for London with 
Lord intended to come down and to make regard to the proposal of the Austrian 
a speech which was to bridge over the| Minister; and the information they did 
chasm which separated the Government | convey to the House has been totally con- 
from the Peace party. Instead of so doing, tradicted by the last set of papers that has 
the noble Lord made a vigorous onslaught | been presented. I say, again, that the 
upon Russia and the Peace party. I said to | hand of the noble Lord is the hand that 
myself, ‘*‘ We have now a united Cabinet,” | practised this deceit. I mean the noble 
and I could see the danger and difficulty of ,Lord at the head of the Administration. 
ousting such a Cabinet. The noble Lord , I now pass by the noble Lord the Member 
convinced me that he was in earnest, and | for London--he is gone. But the noble 
I voted with him. He practised on me a} Lord at the head of the Government re- 
deceit, and I say that the noble Lord at | mains, and I want to know who else re- 
the head of the Government condoned mains? I want to know who is of the 
with that deceit—he was participant with same opinion as the noble Lord the Mem- 
that deceit, and I say that that was not! ber for London? I want to know who are 
doing his duty to the country or to this | the traitors that are now in the Cabinet ? 
House. The words that were upon the} What are the opinions of the right hon. 
| Gentlemen the Home Secretary, the Chan- 


lips of the noble Lord did not represent | 
the opinion that was in his heart. He) cellor of the Exchequer, and the First 
It is my sincere 


belief that they coincided with the opinion 
But the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) says | of the noble Lord the Member for London 
that when he came from Vienna that was! when he returned from Vienna, and that 
his opinion, and that circumstances oc- | so far from having an undivided Cabinet 
curred within the week which changed | stedfastly carrying on the war with their 
that opinion. The right hon. Gentleman | whole heart and mind, we have a Cabinet 
(Mr. Disraeli) says that those circumstances | divided among themselves, a great number 
were the opinions which were expressed | of them agreeing with the right hon. Gen- 
by France. The noble Lord at the head | tlemen near me (Sir J. Graham and Mr. 
of the Government says that that is not | Gladstone). Let me on the present occa- 
so. [Viscount Patmerston: No, I said 
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came down and hounded on the House to | Lord of the Admiralty ? 
war when he himself was inclined to peace. | 


sion remark upon a very curious incident 
no such thing. ] Then it was so, I presume. | that has occurred with regard to the war 


and the gentlemen who are carrying it on. 
From the time of the declaration of war 
until my notice of a Motion for the appoint- 
ment of the Sebastopol Committee, before 
|the world there was unanimity in the 
|Cabinet—every one believed that they 
were of one mind and were carrying on 
the war as well as they could. When I 
gave that notice, the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) terrified at the thought of a dis- 
cussion upon it, disclosed a divided Cabi- 
net. He disclosed, also, that they had 
been divided from the very beginning of 
the war, upon—what ? Upon an insigni- 
ficant matter? No! Upon the conduct of 
| the war itself—upon the very existence of 
‘the War Minister! That was the first 
‘result of a Parliamentary inquiry. The 
next result was the breaking up of Lord 
| Aberdeen’s Administration, and the next 
was the appointment of the Sebastopol 


2H 2 


This is another sample of *‘ ambiguous lan- 
guage !’’ I, as one of the representatives 
of the people, have a right to know the 
circumstances which changed the opinion 
of the noble Lord. When it was stated 
that the opinions of the noble Lord were 
changed in consequence of the opinions 
expressed by the Government of France, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment denied that this was the case; and 
now the noble Lord says he did not make 
that denial. But if that was not the cause 
of the change of opinion, I ask what was 
the cause? This House has a right to 
know it. Whatever the cause may have 
been, it was the duty of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) to tell the House what 
he did when he represented this country 
at Vienna. Two sets of papers relating 
to Eastern affairs have been laid on the 


table by the noble Lord at the head of the 
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Committee. Then the three right hon. 
Gentlemen near me (Sir J. Graham, Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert) left 
the Cabinet of the noble Lord, and the 
moment they had done so it turned out 
that they were the peace party. We 
never learnt this while they were in the 
Cabinet. Then the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London makes his violent war 
speech. He had left this country with a 
sort of blemish upon his reputation—his 
mind was soured by Parliamentary defeats, 
and when he arrived at Vienna he tasted 
all the sweets of flattery; he was intoxi- 
cated with that flattery, and turned round 
to the opinion of his flatterers. But when 
he came back, when the strong breezes 
of Parliamentary opposition blew upon 
him, he again changed his opinion (the 
fickle vane fairly represents the noble 
Lord’s mind), and he came to this House 
and made his warlike speech. The gen- 
tlemen who had turned him round their 
fingers at Vienna naturally were angry at 
it, and disclosed what he had done. ‘This 
again was a consequence of Parliamentary 
action. The noble Lord now turns out to 
be a peace Minister. Thus, whenever the 
Parliament comes to act upon the Govern- 
ment carrying on the war, by some curious 
coincidence it discovers a peace Minister. 
The noble Lord says that he changed his 
mind after he returned from Vienna, and 
in consequence of that change came down 
and made the speech. What did the 
noble Lord say in that speech? [The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was begin- 
ning to read a passage in Lord J. Rus- 
sell’s speech from a newspaper, when he 
was interrupted by calls to ‘ order;”’ 
whereupon, he tore a piece out of the 
newspaper, and was proceeding with his 
quotation, when—] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the rules of the 
House did not allow the hon. and learned 
Member to quote from a newspaper a 
speech which had been delivered during 
the present Session, and he did not think 
the hon. and learned Member could cure 
the irregularity by tearing a piece out. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Then, I will give the 
effect of the noble Lord’s statements from 
my own memory, and if I am incorrect, 
the fault is not with me, but with the rule 
of the House which obliges me to rely 
upon that faulty instrument when I have 


a correct report at hand. On the 4th of | 
July, the noble Lord, in reply to a right | 


hon. Gentleman, said he had not changed 


his opinion with regard to the proposition | 


Mr. Roebuck 
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of the Austrian Minister, and on the 7th 
of July he disclosed what had taken place 
at Vienna. This opinion of the noble Lord 
being known to all his colleagues when he 
made his speech upon the 24th of May, he 
might have said with poor Eloisa,— 


“ And saints with wonder heard the vows I made ;” 


for the saints on the Treasury bench must 
have heard with wonder the statements 
which he made. Those statements were, 
that he was in favour of a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, and he turned round 
and argued against the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) who had proposed 
the very thing which the noble Lord sup. 
ported at Vienna, and explained how futile 
would be the security whieh that proposi- 
tion was intended to obtain. After that, 
ean the House or the country place confi- 
dence in the noble Lord or any of his col- 
leagues? I say, No; for the conduct of 
the noble Lord has been such as to shake 
the confidence of the world in the whole 
of political society. Truth and honour 
among public men may now, be considered 
as nought ; for what can truth be but the 
clear statement of that which has occurred, 
not the palming of a false conception of it 
upon others ? Did not the noble Lord come 
to this House in May, and persuade us 
into the belief that he was not only a 
steady supporter of the war upon that par- 
ticular occasion, but always had been so, 
and that he had carried on the Conferences 
at Vienna in the spirit sanctioned and com- 
manded by this House? I say that the 
noble Lord by such conduct has not done 
his duty to the House, to the country, to 
truth, or to honour. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, as the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Lytton) is to be withdrawn, I should not 
have thought it necessary to have taken a 
part in the discussion had it not been for 
the statements which have been repeatedly 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
(Mr. Roebuck) without a shadow of proof 
for their support, with respect to the 
opinions of different Members of the Cabi- 
net. The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
asserted that there were Members of the 
Cabinet—and he has done me the honour to 
single me out especially as one of them— 
who thought that the Austrian proposal 
brought by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
from Vienna ought to have been accepted. 
Tle has asked me whether that was my 
opinion. Sir, I decline to answer the appeal 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman. If any 
Member of the Cabinet had in Parliament, 
or upon any public occasion, expressed 
any opinion, or done any act calculated 
to throw suspicion upon the sincerity of 
his conduct, I should have felt that any 
Member of the House had a right to call 
upon him to explain and to vindicate his 
conduct ; but when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman makes the assertion without 
a shadow of proof, but merely from his 
own imagination, that certain Members 
of the Cabinet have pursued a course dis- 
honourable to them, I think they would 
degrade themselves in the face of the 
House and of the country, and would 
depart from their duty if they condescended 
to answer a question with regard to the 
opinions they had expressed in the Cabinet. 
The papers are now on the table of the 
House, stating the results of the delibera- 
tions of the Cabinet, and the reasons which 
influenced them in their rejection of the 
Austrian proposals are also before the 
House ; they are expressed by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in language which has, I believe, 
elicited the universal approbation of the 
House, if I except those who are in favour 
I, as a Member of | 


Resignation of 


of peace at any price. 
the Cabinet, felt bound by those recorded 
opinions, and I will not profess my indi- 
vidual concurrence with them, because I, 
as a Member of the Cabinet, am respon- 


sible for them. I deny the right of any 
gentleman, without bringing forward proof 
of his statement, to say that there are) 
Members of the Government who dissented | 
from those, the recorded opinions of the | 
Government, while they still remain Mem- 

} 


bers of the Cabinet. The right hon. Gen- | 
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myself as an individual, but on behalf of 
the Government, give a most unqualified 
contradiction. The Austrian propositions 
were discussed on the return of my noble 
Friend, the Member for London, from 
Vienna, and I must say that on Friday, 
the 6th instant, I heard his speech with 
regret and surprise, for I saw the misre- 
presentation to which he had Jaid himself 
open, and I told him so the same night, 
and that I thought by his imperfect state- 
ment he had been unjust to himself. 
With respect to what really occurred, it is 
perfectly true, as the hon. and Jearned 
Member has stated, that my noble Friend, 
who was then on his way from Vienna, re- 
quested that the Austrian proposals might 
not be rejected before he had been heard. 
The propositions were discussed during the 
week ending May 5th; during those dis- 
cussions my noble Friend stated his views, 
and other Members of the Cabinet stated 
theirs, and the question was fully considered 
with the view of arriving at a conclusion 
which would be consonant with the dignity 
and interest of the country. I, at the 
close of that week, should have been pre- 
pared in the most unqualified way to assert 
that it was the unanimous decision of the 
Cabinet that the interest and dignity of 
the country required that the Austrian 
proposals should be rejected. I challenge 
the right hon. Gentleman to prove that 
Members of the Government expressed an 
opinion in favour of the Austrian proposi- 
tions. Wediscussed them, and some mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by some reasons which did not 
press with the same weight on the minds 
of others, but we arrived at the unani- 
mous conclusion that the interest and 


tleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) ventured to | honour of the country required that the 
make an assertion of the same kind; he Austrian proposals should be rejected. 
having charged the Government generally This was stated in the despatches which, 
with having used uncertain and ambiguous | before they were sent, were communicated 
language. Now that the correspondence to every Member of the Government, and, 
relating to these Conferences at Vienna is 'I believe, received the cordial and unani- 
produced, when he is compelled to avow | mous concurrence of every Member of the 
that our language is certain, clear, and} Government. The House has been told 
unambiguous to the fullest extent, the that my noble Friend practised a deceit 
right hon. Gentleman says that he has/on the 24th of May, when he expressed 
private information, the sources of which | himself in favour of a vigorous prosecution 
he has not laid before the House, on which | of the war, and that we, his colleagues, 
he undertakes to say that there was a were partakers in that deceit when we did 
time when the Members of the Govern- not remonstrate against the inference which 
ment, through the noble Lord at the head the House had a right to draw from the 
of the Government, had expressed an opin- | speech of my noble Friend. I deny that 
ion in favour of the Austrian proposals, | either he or the Government is chargeable 
and were prepared to accede to them. To) with deceit; my noble Friend on that 
that general statement I, not speaking for occasion used language in which every one 
| 
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of his colleagues heartily participated when 
he led the House to believe that he was in 
favour of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and that we must take means which 
would prove more successful than negotia- 
tions had been, by insuring, as far as 
human foresight could, the success of our 
arms in the Crimea. That speech was one 
from which none of his colleagues could 
honestly dissent ; it expressed, I believe, 
the honest opinions at that time of my no- 
ble Friend, and his sentiments were shared 
by every Member of the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not going, 
Sir, to enter into the personal questions 
which have arisen during this debate, 
neither do I intend to avail myself of the 
opportunity which is technically offered of 
discussing the policy of the war or the con- 
duct of the late negotiations, for it appears 
to me that, as important papers, containing 
most important disclosures, have been laid 
on the table since we debated the moment- 
ous subject of the war, it is plain that the 
House did debate this subject, not, indeed, 
in total darkness, but with imperfect in- 
formation in respect to the subject it was 
discussing ; and an early opportunity must 
therefore be afforded of returning to this 
question. In the midst of the many difficul- 
ties by which we are encompassed, it appears 
to me, in consequence of questions which 
have arisen on the papers which have lately 
been produced, that it is desirable that the 
Government should take an opportunity to 
give the fullest explanation as respects the 
rules and obligations which they ought to 
observe in regard to the communication of 
papers to the House which are to be made 
the foundation of debate, of solemn judg- 
ment, and decision. The first point which 
I shall now mention touches my noble 
Friend the Member for the City of London, 
and he will, I hope, have an opportunity 
of explaining the objection which I mean 
to take to his speech of the 24th of May, 
if my objection has the semblance of being 
well founded. I do not wish to overstate 
or to exaggerate the character of that 
speech as being in favour of an Adminis- 
tration of a warlike policy, but this stands 
clear in my recollection, when I, in the 
course of that discussion, speaking before 
any Member of the Government had deli- 
vered an opinion, ventured to say that the 
second proposal of the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiary, instead of being summarily reject- 
ed, ought to be dealt with as a starting 
point for further communications, my noble 
Friend, following me in that debate, de- 

Sir G. Grey 
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nounced in the strongest terms that Rus. 
sian proposal, He even went so far, if J 
remember rightly, as to say, rather than 
admit terms substantially corresponding 
with those of the Russian proposal, it would 
be better that you should avowedly have 
thrown over the third point altogether, and 
have stated your inability to deal with it. 
I must confess, having these emphatic 
words of my noble Friend in my recollee. 
tion, it was with considerable surprise that 
I read the letter to be found in page 8 of 
the papers which have recently been pre- 
sented to the House, in which he, on his 
own part and on the part of the Minister 
of France, proposes to the Government a 
certain plan for the settlement of these 
disputes. I will not trouble the House by 
reading the whole of this letter, but it will 
be found on reference to it that my noble 
Friend says— 

‘‘If other hope is lost, I wish to propose to 
the Conference the following plan. The French 
Minister is favourable to it. Austria will not 
support any demand for cession of territory.” 
The plan proceeds, as it appears to me, on 
precisely the same basis as that on which 
the Russian proposal was founded, which 
my noble Friend, in the debate to which I 
have alluded, so severely condemned in this 
House, on the 24th of May. This is not 
a question as to the terms subsequently 
proposed by Austria, but a new and dis- 
tinct proposal from the British Minister 
in which he appears to me to recommend 
to the Government a proposal which in 
every substantial point agrees with the 
Russian proposal. The basis on which the 
proposal was made was, that the amount of 
her fleet should be left to the discretion of 
Russia, and that there should be no abso- 
lute limitation of it, but that this power 
must be met and kept in check by the 
unlimited diseretion to be reposed in the 
Porte with respect to calling in her allies. 
That was the nature of the Russian pro- 
posal, and in the plan proposed by my 
noble Friend the general rule for closing 
the Straits is maintained, but it rests with 
the Porte as to when and how that rule 
should be relaxed, and it is stated that 
such relaxation should not constitute a 
ground of complaint on the part of Russia. 
My noble Friend in his proposal says, that 
the Straits are to be closed so long as the 
naval force of Russia does not exceed a 
certain number, but that— 

“ Upon any increase of the Russian naval forces 
beyond the number specified in Article 1, or on 
the existence of a larger Russian force being 
ascertained, a larger number of ships of war of 
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the allies of the Sultan may pass through the} ‘‘Should the Government of Her Majesty, in 
Straits into the Black Sea, in conformity with | concert with that of France, be of opinion that 
the desire of the Sultan, and in the proportions | such a peace can be accepted, they will instruct 
to be regulated from time to time by agreement | Lord Westmorland accordingly. If not, 1 hope 
from the Ottoman Porte; such increase not to | to be allowed to be heard personally before a final 
form at any time a legitimate subject of remon- | decision is made.” 


strance on the part of Russia. | Now, I wish the House to observe that 


This, I believe, is the material part of my | this letter of the noble Lord appealing for 
noble Friend’s plan. There are other | a personal hearing in the event of the pro- 
— —— but, 7 — - great | re — mg regen by the ae 
uestion of the naval force of Russia in | of London and Paris was received on the 
the Black Sea, the passage I have quoted | 21st of April. On that very day a letter 
contains the main portion of his plan, and | was written by the noble Lord the Minister 
I say that it not only rede - vw for Foreign Affairs, not taking any notice 
it is, for every practical purpose, identical | whatever of the appeal of my noble Friend 
with the plan of the Russian Plenipoten- | from Vienna. That letter, however, dealt 
wo en sg ange: sy more = - - ae = in oA rer ged 
imited and restricte an the plan pro- Isposed 0 1t. ne noble Lord the Fo- 
posed by the Russian Plenipotentiary. | reign Secretary referred to a@ communica- 
There is another question upon which I | tion which had been made to him by Count 
wish to touch, and I think it will be seen | Colloredo, on the 20th of April, and which, 
from my —- that I do not ee jin fact, embodied the principle contained 
same view of these papers as the right |in what is called the Austrian proposal, 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- | and, with regard to the question of naval 
— pag Mee ge ge Pang es | counterpoise, the noble Lord wrote— 
0 \ serva yhie 


: “T said that the opinions of Ter Majesty’s 
about to make upon their tendency, be- 


| Government with respect to the system of coun- 


cause I think, if they are well founded, that | terpoise were well known to Count Buol, and it 
they will afford an answer to one of the | was hardly necessary to repeat that they looked 


charges which he has brought against the 


Government. The plan proposed by Rus- 
sia, to which he has referred, was trans- 
mitted by my noble Friend (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) from Vienna on the 16th of April, 
and was rejected by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I presume, 
by a telegraphic message on the 18th of 
April. On that day the noble Lord, then 
the British Plenipotentiary, wrote a most 
important letter, and in that letter he 
stated to his Government that it had been 
agreed between him and the other Pleni- 
‘potentiaries that at the next conference 


upon it as impracticable and illusory.” 


It is plain, therefore, that the Austrian 
plan was not rejected in May or June, but 
in April, because it is, I think, quite clear, 
and if I am wrong I am subject to cor- 
rection, that this letter of Lord Clarendon, 
written on the very day upon which the 
letter of the noble Lord the Member for 
London was received, was a total rejection 
of the proposition involving the principle 
of a naval counterpoise. But there were 
two Austrian proposals. You will see 
from the papers that the proposal of coun- 
terpoise stands second in the Austrian 





a certain order of proceeding should be | communication; the first—which was dis- 
adopted. The first plan to be proposed | cussed in the conferences and rejected by 
at that conference was the plan agreed | the British and French Plenipotentiaries— 
upon in London and Paris for the absolute | was a proposal which admitted limitation, 
limitation of the naval power of Russia, | that limitation to be arranged in the first 
and if that failed the other plans were to | instance between Russia and Turkey, and 
be proposed. The first plan was that|then incorporated in the general treaty. 
there should be a limitation of naval power, | How did the Government receive that pro- 
which should be arranged between Russia |posal? The one, as I have stated, was 
and Turkey alone, and which then should | rejected on the 21st of April, the very 
be made part of the general treaty; and | day upon which the Government received 
the other was that plan which has of late a letter recommending it from their own 
been so much spoken of as the Austrian! Plenipotentiary; the othe was treated 
proposal, and which, at that time, received | in the same summary and unceremonious 
the sanction of the noble Lord. That} manner on the 24th of April. On that 
letter was received on the 2)st of April, | day Lord Clarendon wrote a despatch to 
and in the closing passage of that letter! Lord Westmorland on the subject of “the 
the noble Lord said— ' proposal No. 2, of Count Buol,” namely, 
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“That Russia and Turkey by mutual 
agreement should maintain reciprocally a 
force no larger than that which shall re- 
main to Russia at the end of the war.”’ 
He goes on to condemn that proposal, and 


to signify in the most distinct and emphatic | 


terms the disapprobation of the Govern- 
ment with regard to any such plan. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it would not 
be right to charge the Government with 
having these proposals too long floating in 
the air and waiting their final fate; on 
the contrary, I am rather surprised, after 
the solemn appeal made to them by their 
own Plenipotentiary for a personal hearing, 
that they rejected one of the plans on the 
very day upon which his letter was receiv- 
ed, that in three days after the other pro- 
position was also rejected, and that the 
Government committed themselves to the 
rejection of both without giving the noble 
Lord an opportunity of discussing them 
with his colleagues. I wish, however, 
on the present occasion not so much to 
refer to the rapidity of these proceed- 
ings, however singular it may appear, and 
however much it may require explana- 
tion, as to advert to transactions which 
have taken place in this House. If I am 
right, it appears that the two Austrian pro- 
posals were finally rejected in the week 
which began on April 30, and ended 
May 5, and that circumstance was not 
communicated to this House. I do not 
complain of that communication being 
withheld, but what I do complain of is, 
that a communication was made to the 
IJouse which, according to all probability, 
would Jead Members of the House to 
arrive at the conclusion that the state of 
affairs was very different from that which 
treally was. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, in reply to a question 
put to him on the 21st of May by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for South Wilt- 
shire (Mr. S. Herbert) stated that— 


“Her Majesty’s Government certainly do not 
consider all the modes of solution of the ques- 
tion at issue as exhausted. We do consider 
that Austria is still charged, by her own volun- 
tary assumption, and the consent of the allies, 
with the task of endeavouring to discover means 
of bringing about an accommodation between the 
contending parties.” —(3 Hansard, exxxviii. 836.] 


This answer was given on the 21st of May, 
and on the 2lst and 24th of April letters 
had been written which committed the 
Government to the condemnation of what 
has lately been talked about as the Aus- 


trian proposal. I am myself inclined to 
Mr, Gladstone 
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doubt if the Government, in making this 
communication, observed strictly the rela. 
tion which they bear to this House, | 
admit that the Government has always a 
right to reserve information if they con. 
ceive it to be for the public service ; but 
the Government ought never to place the 
House in possession of information, when 
by doing so they invite an expression of 
opinion, unless that information is perfect 
and complete in itself. The House was 
called on to discuss the question of the 
Conferences at Vienna. We came to that 
debate in the full belief that Austria, Eng. 
land, and France were as one in those 
negotiations, but since then, we have, for 
the first time, learnt that a diplomatic 
rupture had taken place. Why, Sir, that 
was a vital element in the consideration 
of the question. The maintenance of the 
European combination is an element second 
in importance to none, as I hope to be able 
to show when the proper time shall have 
arrived. Does it not stand on the face of 
the papers, which have lately been laid 
before Parliament, that a diplomatic rup- 
ture has taken place? And yet, althongh 
Austria has only made two -propositions, 
and those were rejected before the answer 
of the noble Lord on the 21st of May, we 
have not yet heard whether the Govern- 
ment have any reason to believe that Aus- 
tria has any other proposal to make which 
may lead to a pacific solution. It appears 
to me, that we have been placed in a false 
position, and although I know the difficulty 
experienced by a Government when it has, 
in preparing papers to lay on the table, to 
deal with a mixture of official and non- 
official communications, and with diplo- 
matic proceedings continually crossed by 
proceedings in this House — although, [| 
say, I know the great difficulty with which 
they have to contend, still I say, that it is 
of the utmost importance that we should 
have a clearer understanding of the rela- 
tion between England, Austria, and France, 
than we possessed at the time of the last 
debate to which I have referred, in order to 
enable us to come to a decision on the sub- 
ject. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he had sub- 
mitted a clause to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, to which he now invited his atten- 
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tion and the attentien of the House, for 
the purpose of giving some protection to 
sailors in eases against being compelled to 
go to sea in unseaworthy vessels. There 
were very stringent regulations for punish- 
ing sailors who left a vessel they were en- 
gaged to navigate before the completion of 
the voyage, but there was no remedy given 
to them as against the owners or masters 
if they found that their lives were in dan- 
er by continuing in a vessel that was 
unfit to go to sea. He would beg to pro- 
pose that when a certain number of the 
crew considered the vessel they were en- 
gaged to navigate was unseaworthy, and 
made an affidavit to that effect, they should 
have an opportunity of proving their alle- 
gation, and if found correct, should be 
allowed to leave the vessel. 

Bill read 3°. 

On Question, ‘ That the Bill do pass,” 

Viscount GODERICH said, he wished 
to call attention to the case of the ballast- 
heavers, which had been more than once 
brought under the notice of the House. 
Their case was very similar to that of the 
coal-heavers who had been provided for by 
special legislation ; and, on a former occa- 
sion, he had moved an Amendment very 
similar to that which he was now about to 
submit. The then President of the Board | 
of Trade had, however, objected to it, on | 
the ground that the clause which he pro- | 
posed would be amply sufficient for the’! 
object in view, and in consequence of that | 
assurance he (Viscount Goderich) did not | 
press his Amendment. Since then the 
clause in question had been in operation, | 
and had been found productive of great good 
in a certain limited circle, but outside that | 
circle it had left standing all the evils 
which it was intended to meet. Those 
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It was with the view of extending the 
benefits of the enactment that he would 
beg to propose the following clause— 


“That in addition to the duties hitherto per- 
formed in consideration of the ballastage rates, 
under the local Act of the seventh year of [ler 
present Majesty, chapter fifty-seven, for the regu- 
lation of Lastage and Ballastage in the River 
Thames, the Trinity House shall put the ballast 
supplied by them to ships on board of the same 
ships, and shall unload the ballast from ships re- 
quiring to unload their ballast into Trinity House 
lighters, except where these duties shail be per- 
formed by the crew of any such ship; and the 
Trinity House shall be entitled to charge for such 
additional duties such reasonable additional rate 
per ton for ballast so placed on board or unladen, 
as Her Majesty, by Order in Council, from time 
to time, approves.” 

Clause brought up, and read 1°, 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he must object 
to the clause suggested by the hon. and 
gallant Member (Captain Scobell), inas- 
much as it was extremely difficult satisfac- 
torily to ascertain and determine whether 
a ship was really worthy to go to sea or 
not, and because a clause of the kind must 
put seamen in possession of a power which 
they could not fail to abuse, a power of 
raising difficulties and unreasonable objec- 
tions ad infinitum. As to the clause 
moved by the noble Lord (Viscount Gode- 
rich) he was afraid he must also object to 
it. If the noble Lord would wait a little 
time, and observe the operation of the pre- 
sent law, which had not yet had a fair 
trial, he would find that it effected the 
greater part of what he wished to accom- 
plish. Besides, the clause moved by the 
noble Lord must prove incapable of effect- 
ing the object for which it was designed. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should support 
the clause of the noble Lord, on the ground 
that it was calculated to remove many if 


evils arose from the fact that, in the bal-/ not all of the evils that had grown up under 
last-heaving trade there had been long the old system, and which still existed. 
established a truck system of a most ob-| At the present day men were hired to 
jectionable nature. The persons engaged | place ballast on board ships, not because 
were employed by publicans, and were} they were good workmen, but because they 
obliged to drink a large amount of liquor. | were hard drinkers. They were expected 
In consequence, an enactment had been| to drink 6s. or 7s. out of every 25s. in the 
introduced by the right hon. Member for| house of the contractor, or in that of the 
Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) giving permission to | publican with whom he was in league. The 
the Trinity House to heave ballast, and| misery that ensued to the families of the 
employ a certain number of these ballast-| wretched men was most harrowing, 
heavers for the purpose. Two letters had| Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he hoped 
been addressed to the Trinity House on! that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouve- 
the subject of the Act of 1853—one stat-| rie) would not persevere in his opposition 
ing that it had been successful ; and the to the clause, which was calculated to ope- 
second showing that the evil complained of | rate very beneficially. 

still existed to a large extent with respect to! Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the men not employed by the Trinity House. the matter could not be dealt with in the 
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summary manner proposed by the clause} Upon the 6th clause, 

of the noble Lord, which would create a Clause 6. (Provides that exemptions 
monopoly in the hands of the Trinity | from Stamp Duty on behalf of Building 
House for the performance of a particular | Societies shall not extend to any convey. 
description of work, unaccompanied by | ance, mortgage, transfers, or agreement 
some safeguard against abuse in the shape | made after the passing of this Bill to or on 
behalf of any Benefit Building Societies by 


of a provision regulating the prices to be 
charged. | members of such societies to whom sums 


Viscount GODERICH said, he was | exceeding 240I. are advanced by such g0. 
anxious to bring in a proviso to meet the ciety). 
objection of the right hon, Gentleman the Mr. HORSFALL, in moving the omis. 
Member for Oxfordshire, but he feared that sion of the clause, said, that he had re. 
he could not then do so consistently with | ceived communications from the members 
the rules of the House. of numerous Benefit Building Societies 
Motion made, and Question ‘ That the | throughout the country, complaining of 
Clause be now read a second time,” put, the manner in which the clause would 
and negatived. affect such societies. These persons re- 
Bill passed. presented that, in their opinion, the clause 
had been introduced under some erroneous 
view of the nature of those exemptions 
from stamp duties which were enjoyed by 
House in Committee. the members of Benefit Building Societies, 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | and also of the character and operation of 
QUER said, as it had not been expected | such institutions. Upon every transaction 
that the Bill would come on at so early an | of an extraneous character the stamp duty 
hour—as several hon. Members who ob- | was at present paid by the society, and on 
jected to some of its provisions might not | that ground he appealed to the Committee 
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STAGE CARRIAGE DUTIES, &c., BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 





be present—and as notice had been given | 
of a Motion for the rejection of the 6th | 
clause, he proposed to proceed with the | 
first five clauses in Committee, and that | 
progress should then be reported. | 

Clauses 1 to 5 inclusive having been | 
agreed to, | 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he had hoped | 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer would have withdrawn the 6th 
clause, but if he did not adopt that course 
he thought the Committee ought to proceed 
with the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | 
QUER said, he had merely suggested the | 

ostponement of the clause because some | 
Diy Gentlemen, who took an interest in 
the subject, might have left the House in 
the belief that the Bill would not come on 
at so early an hour. He would move that | 
the Chairman report progress. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, he thought | 
that the Government ought not to have 
proceeded with as much of the Bill as it 
suited their purpose to take, and then pro-— 
pose to postpone the remainder. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he must express a 
hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would reduce the duty on stage horses 
from 13d. to $d. He thought the duty 
imposed by the 6th clause upon building 
societies was unfair and unreasonable. 

Motion reporting progress withdrawn, | 


Mr. Henley ' 


to support the rejection of the clause. 

Lorpv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he thought it was the general wish of the 
Committee that this clause should not be 
pressed, and he, therefore, hoped that his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would withdraw it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must covfess that he felt 
himself placed in circumstances of consi- 
derable difficulty with respect to the clause 
now under consideration. In the situation 
which he had the honour to hold he felt it 
his duty not to allow important branches 
of the revenue to be undermined by pro- 
posals which would have the effect of 
making large breaches in the productive- 
ness of certain taxes, contrary to the in- 


‘tention of the Legislature at the time such 


taxes were imposed. From many repre- 
sentations which had been made to him, 
he was aware that strong objections were 


| entertained to the clause, but he believed 


that those objections rested in a great 
measure upon a misapprehension of the 
true state of the facts of the case. The 
only means of ascertaining the true facts 
of the case was by an impartial inquiry, to 
be conducted, not under the direction of 
the Government, but by the Members of 
that House. He was, therefore, willing to 


' consent to withdraw the clause for the pre- 


sent Session, on the understanding that 
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next Session the House would not object 
to the appointment of a Select Committee | 
to investigate the subject, and to ascertain | 
by @ minute examination, and by the evi- 
dence of competent and impartial wit- 
nesses, whether or not those societies were 
justly entitled to immunity from stamp 
duty. No doubt a Select Committee would 
come to a perfectly impartial decision upon 
the subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken a very 
judicious course, for two reasons; in the 
first place because he would not have been 
able to carry the clause, and next, because 
he (Mr. Bright) thought there was a great 
deal in the complaint which had been made, 
that the Government, in a clause like this, 
had attempted to impose a new tax upon 
a large portion of the people in a Bill which 
had no reference to the matter on which 
the tax was proposed to be levied. With 
regard to the tax itself, he was not one of 
those who thought that various classes of 
society, under one pretence or another, 
ought to be exempted from taxation. In 


the present case, however, there was the 
difficulty—namely, that thousands had en- 
tered those societies under the impression 


that they would have no taxes to pay on the 
little property which they would acquire, 
and he thought that nothing could tend 
more to improve the condition of the ar- 
tisan classes of society than to offer every 
facility to a great number of persons in 
the receipt of weekly wages to save those 
wages and invest them in houses or land. 

Clause withdrawn ; Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. Bill reported without 
Amendment. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATE BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SOLICITOR GEENERAL, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
said its object was to prevent the neces- 
sity of applying to Parliament in certain 
cases where parties were desirous of grant- 
ing leases, effecting sales, or performing 
other acts not provided for in the deeds 
under which they took title. Some appre- 
hensions had been expressed lest the Bill 
would allow that to be done which Parlia- 
ment had before refused to allow, and in 
particular the case of Hampstead Heath 
enclosure had been referred to. Such an 
intention had not existed in the minds of 
the framers of the Bill, but, in order to 





satisfy those who did apprehend such a 
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consequence, a clause had been prepared, 
which prohibited application being made 
under the Act to the Court of Chancery 
in cases where applications had already 
been made unsuccessfully to Parliament. 
A new clause was also introduced in order 
to insure publicity to the applications to 
be made under the Act. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he thought the 
Bill was too important to be hurriedly dealt 
with. It took all power in cases of settled 
estates away from Parliament, and trans- 
ferred it to the Court of Chancery. He 
should move as an Amendment, that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he doubted whe- 
ther the clause proposed to guard against 
a renewal in other shapes of unsuccessful 
applications would have the effect which 
was intended. In the case of Hampstead 
Hleath he believed that it was always de- 
uied that any enclosure was intended, and 
upon that statement the power sought 
might be obtained from the Court of Chan- 
eery. A clause was proposed to insure 
publicity; but if publicity was required, 
surely that was an additional reason why 
the jurisdiction should not be transferred 
from Parliament to the Court of Chancery. 
He quite agreed with the noble Lord the 
Member for Totness, that the Bill ought 
to be sent to a Select Committee, for in 
its present shape he did not like it at all. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


COURT OF JUDICATURE (PRINCE OF 
WALES ISLAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir JAMES HOGG said, he was sur- 
prised that the Bill should be pressed so 
soon, as it had only just been introduced. 
These Courts no doubt required reform, 
but the Court of Directors were in Com- 
munication with the Government upon the 
subject. The point in contention was, that 
the Directors contended that the opinion 
of the Legislative Council of India should 
be taken upon the question, or at all events 
let the opinion of the Government of India 
be taken. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Control 
wanted to hurry through the Bill without 
waiting for the opinion of the Indian Go- 
vernment or deferring to the opinion of 
the Court of Directors. Was it fair to 
press the second reading two days after 
the Bill had been presented, and while a 
Motion for papers on the subject was pend- 
ing? If the Bill passed there would be 
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another Bill next Session to remedy the 
bungling of the present one. 

Sir ERSKINE PERRY said, he had 
to offer some objections of the hon. Baro- 
net’s remarks. The subject had been 
pressed upon the Court of Directors for a 
quarter of a century past, and the library 
teemed with information about it. The 
Court of Directors had for twenty-four 
years been pressed to remedy the griev- 
ance complained of, but the remedy had 
not been applied. The grievance was, that 
the people of the island, including the great 
seaport of Singapore, were without a resi- 
dent legal judge, and without a proper 
system of judicature. The local Legisla- 
ture had wished to remedy the evil, and 
the present measure afforded it only too 
tardily. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would assent to the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he must 
deny the charge of having hurried the mea- 
sure. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Honiton had been well aware that it was 
to be introduced. As to the papers, the 
moment they were moved for he had as- 
sented to their production, and they could 
not at all assist the House in determining 
the question. 

Bill read 2°. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1855. 


Pusuic Brtrs.—1* Merchant Ship- 
ping Act Amendment; Turnpike Acts Conti- 
nuance ; Turnpike Trusts Arrangement; Mili- 
tia Officers’ Qualifications ; Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland). 

2* Public Libraries and Museums; Burials ; 
Lady Raglan’s and Lord Raglan’s Annuities ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance (Ireland); Coal 
Mines Inspection. 


MInvrTEs. | 


BILLS OF EXCIIANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES BILL. 


Lorp BROUGHAM, in moving that the | nscl 
| tract within the intent and meaning of the 


House go into Committee upon this Bill, 
said, it contained a portion only of the 
provisions of a measure which had twice 
received their Lordships assent. Its ob- 
ject was to give summary process to cre- 
ditors upon bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes. At present a creditor could 
only enforce payment after the delay and 
expense of an action, before the termina- 
tion of which the debtor might become 
insolvent, in which case the creditor would 
only come in with the rest of the creditors ; 


Sir J. Hogg 
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and the object of the measure was to assi- 
milate the law of England in this respect 
to what he believed was the law of eve 
other country in Europe. The Bill on this 
subject, which had been sent down to the 
other House last Session, was not passed, 
He thought that Bill was more complete 
than the present one; but at that late 
period of the Session he would not expose 
the Bill to the risk of being rejected by 
those who were adverse to all measures of 
this kind, when it went back to the other 
House, by proposing any addition to it in 
Committee. He would, however, at a fu- 
ture stage, move some Amendments, with- 
out any expectation that they would be 
adopted, but only to show that he abided 
by his preference for the original measure. 

House in Committee; Bill reported, 
without Amendment; and to be read 3* 
on Thursday next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


Principalities— Question. 


—s 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pusric Brirs.—1° Nuisances Re- 
moval, é&c. (Ireland); Incumbered Estates 
(Ireland) Acts Continuance ; Convention with 
United States. 
3° Treasurers of Counties (Ireland); Lunatic 
Asylums and Regulations Acts Amendment; 
Sale of Spirits (Ireland). 


LONDON WRIT—BARON DE 
ROTHSCHILD. 

Mr. WALPOLE brought up the Report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the nature of the contract entered into be- 
tween Baron Lionel de Rothschild and Her 
Majesty’s Government as respected the loan 
of 16,000,0002., with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether Baron de Rothschild had va- 
eated his seat as Member for the City of 
London in consequence thereof. The clerk 
at the table read the Report, which stated 


| that in the opinion of the Committee Baron 


de Rothschild had not entered into a con- 


Act. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. LAYARD: I wish, Sir, to ask a 
question of the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, of which I 
have not given him notice. If, therefore, 
it is inconvenient for him to answer it now, 
I will repeat the question on some other 
occasion. A document has appeared in 
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the public prints purporting to be the de- 
claration of the Austrian Government to 
the Diet at Frankfort. It is there stated 
that Austria looks upon the first two points 
as completely settled at the Conferences of 
Vienna, and declares she will occupy the 
Principalities until peace is accomplished ; 
and I understand there is a Commission 
now sitting at Vienna for the purpose of 
framing a constitution or some form of Go- 
vernment for the Danubian Principalities. 
I wish to know whether that statement is 
correct, and whether there has been any 
protest by Her Majesty’s Government or 
Lord Clarendon against any arrangement 
being come to at Vienna on the part of a 
number of Moldavian and Wallachian gen- 
tlemen; and, if so, whether a copy of that 
protest can be laid on the table of the 
House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I have 
not seen the papers to which the hon. 
Member refers, but I think I can answer 
his question. Certain arrangements were 
provisionally agreed to at the Vienna Con- 
ferences, with the clear understanding that 
they were parts of the whole, and Her 
Majesty’s Government consider themselves 
free as regards the parts until the whole 
shall be settled, although, of course, we 
shall adhere to the principles on which 
the Four Points were founded. The 
treaty arrangements were only provision- 
ally agreed to, and the two Governments 
of France and England must be free when 
they come to enter again into negotiations 
with regard to any arrangements to be 
made on those points. With respect to 
the intentions of Austria with regard to 
the occupation of the Principalities, the 
hon. Member and the House know that 
Austria has engaged by treaty with Tur- 
key to defend the Principalities from any 


attack by Russia; therefore the occupa- | 
tion, whatever it be, can only be for the’ 
purpose of preventing any new invasion of | 


the Principalities by Russia. As to any 
Commission sitting at Vienna, I am wholly 
ignorant of it. It is obvious that no Com- 
mission can be sitting with authority at 
Vienna, because the parties between whom 
arrangements for a peace should be made 
are the parties who would have to contract 
a treaty of peace—namely, Turkey, Eng- 
land, and France, on the one hand, with 
Austria, so far as she has entered into 
engagements, and Russia on the other. 
As to any protest against arrangements 
provisionally entered into, I am not aware 
that any has been made. 
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THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA—SEBAS- 
TOPOL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I now rise, Sir, to 
move the Resolution of which I have given 
notice. It is with the utmost sincerity I 
say I view with alarm my own position. 
A great question is now to be submitted to 
the House, and he who has to submit it 
is totally inadequate to the performance of 
the task. But, Sir, feeling strongly as to 
the truth of the proposition which I have 
to submit, I will shortly address myself to 
the subject now before the House. I will 
first beg to call to the recollection of the 
House the cireumstances under which the 
Committee was appointed, which has led 
to the Report which, in fact, is the founda- 
tion of my proposition. A great army was 
sent from this country on an expedition 
about which the country was in profound 
darkness. That army was composed of as 
gallant spirits as ever left the shores of 
England. They displayed a valour which 
did honour to Englishmen, and, in saying 
that, I think I say all that can be said 
in praise of them. That army reached its 
destination, and immediately there grew 
up and pervaded the public mind rumours 
of disasters, distress, and suffering, which 
harrowed the feelings of the nation. These 
accounts and rumours came not in conse- 
quence of official documents, but from pri- 
vate sources. From day to day the public 
mind was harassed by dreadful disclosures 
of distress and suffering borne by our 
gallant countrymen whom we had sent 
to fight the battle of England. Great 
was the alarm throughout the country, 
and great was the disappointment which 
pervaded the community. Fortified by the 
public anxiety, and being myself deeply 
impressed with the feeling of my country- 
men—strongly commiserating the misery 
of which we heard from day to day most 
harrowing descriptions—I gave notice, al- 
though most unequal to the task, of a Mo- 
tion for an inquiry into the truth of these 
reports. How that Motion was met must 
be in the recollection of the House. 

The Committee which I asked for was 
appointed. I hope the House will permit 
me to say, and not think me presuming 
when I do say, I am deeply sensible of 
the great kindness of that Committee to- 
wards myself. In prosecuting this inquiry 
we only twice came to a division in that 
Committee—once on the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakington) to make the Com- 
mittee a Secret Committee, and the second 
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time on a proposition I made on the con- 
clusion of our labours with reference to 
the Report. The Committee conducted its 
proceedings in the most frank and, I think, 
too, in the most generous manner. Their 
object was the truth, and, however humble 
and unfitted I may have been to conduct 
that inquiry, I must say no body of men 
could have manifested a more candid desire 
than they did to elicit the truth, which 
it was their sole object to obtain, without 
the slightest intention of creating individual 
pain, or casting unjust reflections on any 
one. That Committee came to a conclu- 
sion, and that conclusion was to substan- 
tiate to the letter every Report that had 
been circulated concerning the sufferings 
of our army in the Crimea. I proposed at 
the close of the Committee a Resolution, 
which was supported by the majority, I 
giving the casting vote; but, Sir, I do 
not think I am disclosing anything which 
ought not to be told, when I say that the 
noble Lord the Member for Totness (Lord 
Seymour)—to whom the country and the 
Committee are deeply indebted, and none 
more deeply than myself for the kindness 
and consideration which he manifested 
throughout—that noble Lord, when I pro- 
posed the Resolution, said, in the Resolu- 
tions passed by the Committee, he con- 
curred, but as the Resolutions, with that 
which I proposed, were submitted as a 
whole, and as my Resolution contained a 
condemnation of the conduct of Lord Rag- 
lan, he could not vote for any part thereof, 
although he coincided, in a great measure, 
with the propositions made at that time. 
Thus, in reality, the Report of the Com- 
mittee was not carried solely by my east- 
ing vote, but must be considered as the 
opinions of the Committee as a body. 
In mentioning Lord Raglan, I hope the 
House will allow me to express my sincere 


The Army in 


opinion, seeing that the world believes that | 


I have done that gallant spirit some wrong. 
Sir, were he alive I would not venture to 
address this House upon this subject, but, 
as he is no more, I think I am bound, as 
an Englishman and an honest man, to ex- 
press my sentiments regarding that gallant 
nobleman. 
that he was endowed with great qualities— 
that he did good service to his country— 


and that he has died in her service—are | 


the recollections which hallow his name in 
the minds of his countrymen, and which 
compel me not unwillingly to offer this 
humble tribute to his memory. 
Having said thus much, Sir, I hope the 
Mr. Roebuck 
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House will now allow me to pursue the 
thread of my discourse. The Committee 
came to a definite conclusion, and that 
conclusion was one which directly ineul. 
pated the Members of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. Perhaps the House will al. 
low me to read the Resolution of the Com. 
mittee upon that matter, and, as it would 
seem to depend upon my casting vote, I 
beg that attention which the Report of a 
Committee always receives at the hands of 
the House itself— 


H 


“It appears that the sufferings of the army re- 
sulted mainly from the circumstances in which 
the expedition to the Crimea was undertaken and 
executed. The Administration which ordered 
that expedition had no adequate information as 
to the amount of force in the Crimea or Sebasto- 
pol. They were not acquainted with the strength 
of the fortresses to be attacked, or with the re- 
| Sources of the country to be invaded. They 
| hoped and expected that the expedition would be 
| immediately successful, and, as they did not fore- 
see the probability of a protracted struggle, they 
made no provision for a winter campaign. What 
was planned and undertaken without sufficient 
information was conducted without sufficient care 
or forethought. This conduct on the part of the 
{ Administration was the first and chief cause of 
| the calamities which befel our army.” 





Now, Sir, when a Committee of the 
House of Commons thus solemnly ap- 
pointed—appointed, too, by an overwhelm- 
|ing majority of the House—comes to 80 
definite and so pointed a conclusion re- 
specting the Members of the Administra- 
tion which determined on sending forth 
that expedition, I think that, as Chairman 
of that Committee, it is incumbent on me 
to submit that Resolution to the House; 
and that to leave it there as a mere brutum 
fulmen, to be satisfied with the retire- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Newcastle—for that was the result—is, 
I think, totally inadequate to the occasion. 
| The Committee solemnly inquiring, came 
to the conclusion that the whole Cabinet 
were included in that condemnation, and I 
am now about to call upon the House to 
vindicate their Committee, and to say that 
the whole Cabinet were deserving of cen- 
sure. 

Sir, I shall divide the Cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen into three separate parts. In 
the first division I class those who were 
excluded by the Resolution of this House 
appointing the Committee—namely, Lord 
Aberdeen and the Duke of Neweastle; in 
‘the second division I inelude those who 
| may be considered the important Members 
|of that Cabinet; the Members I mean 
are the noble Lord at the head of the pre- 
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sent Administration, then Home Secre- 
tary; the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London (Lord J. Russell); the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir J. Graham); the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone); and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney Herbert). 
All the rest of the Cabinet I consider as 
the mere herd. They followed where 
others led; they were like sheep, they 
went in the track of the one who went 
before them; but their insignificance ought 
no to shelter them. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] That 
they were insignificant I admit. But that 
insignificance is no plea against the con- 
demnation of this House. They lent such 
authority as they had to the determination 
of the Administration, and they gave their 
voice, if they did nothing more. That 
was the support which the Government 
expected from them, and they received it. 
But, Sir, I say that those who follow Mi- 
nisters in the wrong must follow them in 
the condemnation with which the House 
will visit their superiors, and partake of 
their shame. 

Now, this being my case, it has been, 
or may be objected that the Resolution 
which I shall propose to this House is of 
too sweeping a character—that it would be 
a general ostracism of every man of mark 
on this side of the House. Is that my 
fault? Did I put them in the wrong? Did 
I commit the errors for which I now ask 
the House to administer the punishment ? 
I did not the wrong ; and if there be any- 
body to blame for the ostracism of every 
man of mark, it is themselves, and them- 
selves alone. Sir, I acknowledge the fact, 
and | am sorry to say that the arrow which 
I direct will, if it go true, strike almost 
every man of mark among them ; but it 
is because almost every man of mark has 
been in error, and not because I direct the 
attention of the [Louse to that to which I 
ought not to direct it. They did the 


wrong, and I ask the House to punish that | 


wrong. Am I to be blamed for the errors 
which they committed? I leave the House 
to determine. Now, Sir, I will read the 
Propositions which I have to maintain to 
the House; my memory is not a very 
strong one, and therefore the House will, 
perhaps, pardon me that I refer to my 
Memorandum. My propositions are— 


“1, That when war was imminent they made 
no preparations to meet a contingency which they 
must have known was certain. 2. That after 
war was declared, and before the expedition to 
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the Crimea was undertaken, they took no steps 
to provide a reserve of force for the army they 
were about to employ on that expedition, that 
army being originally in numbers inadequate to 
the task which was imposed on it. 3, That they 
intrusted the management of the war to persons 
whom many Members of the Cabinet believed 
utterly incapable of performing the task assigned 
tothem. 4. That they ordered the expedition to 
the Crimea without having taken sufficient steps 
to obtain information as to the forces by which 
the Crimea was defended, as to the resources of 
the country they were about to invade, and as to 
the conduct to be pursued when the army reached 
the Crimea, 5, That no adequate preparation of 
means was made by them for the use of the army, 
so that the object of the invasion could be attain- 
ed; the preparation of sea and land transport 
was insufficient for the wants of that army ; the 
consequence of which wants was that the army 
had to encounter unparalleled hardships and all 
its prowess was rendered comparatively of no avail, 
as the army was unable to move as the exigencies 
of the war demanded ; and 6, that as no proper 
provision was made for the army while actively 
employed, so the proper means were not taken to 
provide due medical attendance and comfort for 
the sick and wounded of the army. The medical 
provision gor the wants of the army on the field, 
the hospitals provided for the sick and wounded 
were alike incomplete and insufficient ; the want 
of provision on this head being a disgrace to every 
person whose duty it was to watch over and pro- 
vide for the wants of the army.” 


That, Sir, is the indictment which I have 
to bring against the Administration; that 
indictment is, I think, supported by every 
tittle of evidence that has been given before 
the Sebastopol Committee, and it is sup- 
ported by the Report of that Committee, 
I appeal to that Report because I want 
the support of the Members of the Com- 
mittee. My first proposition is— 

“That, when war was imminent, they made no 


preparations to meet a contingency which they 
must have known was certain.” 


I beg leave here to remark that this Report 
was drawn up by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Totness, and what says the Com- 


mittee on this point? The House will ex- 
cuse me for what I am about to read, as I 
do it in self-defence. It is said that I pro- 
posed a Resolution at the end of the pro- 
ceedings of that Committee which had 
only in its support my own casting vote ; 
now, I will ask the House when I read the 
Resolutions which were agreed to unani- 
mously by that Committee, which were 
penned by the noble Lord the Member 
for Totness, I ask the House what is the 
difference between my Kesolution and 
those prepared by the noble Lord? In 
page 4, of the Report under the head of 
‘* The conduct of the departments both at 
home and abroad whose duty it is best to 
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minister to the wants of the army,’’ there! Crimean authority,” was a person who 
appeared these words : _ had only been there a few days. Ob. 

“The Cabinet appear to have been confident of | serve, I speak upon authority, and I see 
success. Lord Aberdeen states it to have been; a right hon. Gentleman opposite who, I 
their impression that Sebastopol would fall almost ; think, knows the authority upon which I 


immediately by a coup de main. The Duke of | sake. be 1 tated te hi 
Newcastle says that he expected the army, after SPSSS, CORRS 28 MES Woes exactly 


capturing Sebastopol, would winter there, or else | what he stated to me. 
after destroying the fortress, would return to| Now, Sir, I come to a part of the mat. 
winter on the shores of the Bosphorus. Sir| ter which affects the noble Lord at the 


James Graham has the strongest opinion that the | +s . 
eas ¢ A | 4 
order for the expedition was given at the right head of the present Administration. He 


time, and was executed at the right time. This | was at that time Home Secretary. Under 
Report shows the results which ensued upon the | his command was the militia of this coun- 
frustration of these expectations, Your Com- | try; and I state that, after war was de. 
mittee have inquired what information the Go-| elared, and before the expedition to the 


vernment had obtained which induced them to} p,; oat me 
order this expedition. In regard to this matter, Crimea was undertaken, the Administra. 


it may be observed that the Duke of Neweastle tion took no steps to provide a reserve 
had, in his despatch of the 10th of April, esti-| of force for the army which they were 
mated the Russian forces in the Crimea at 30,000 | about to employ on that expedition, that 
men, and he believes that when the expedition was army being originally in numbers inade. 


ordered no more reliable accounts had been re- $e tie Gaal Which - 1 x 
ceived. Sir James Graham says, however, that at | quate to the task which was imposed on it, 


a later period—namely, the last week in July—he | Now, Sir, I charge that against the noble 
had obtained from a Crimean authority a complete | Lord, and I charge it as a great error and 
account of the Crimea, its localities, its harbours, | no more; but an error may lead to great 


its roads, its productions, and supply of water, eee . : 
and, what was most important of all, a®statement mischief, and I think that it has done so 


of the force, which was estimated by his inform- in the case of the noble Lord. _He took 
ant at 70,000 men, 8,000 of which were cavalry, | no provision in respect to the militia. The 
40,000 constituted the garrison of Sebastopol, and | army was sent out totally inadequate, as 
the remaining 30,000 were dispersed through the ‘the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Crimea.’ Vice-Admiral Dundas had on the 10th | a . a . 
of May, 1854, written to Lord Raglan a letter in | Carlisle himself admits. He believes that 





which, relying upon information which he had | the army of Russia amounted to 70,000 


obtained, he estimated the Russian forces in the! men, and we sent to the Crimea, at the 
Crimea at 120,000 men. The embassies at St. | utmost, 25,000 men. [ Mr. GLADSTONE: 
Petersburg and Constantinople were unable to | - zi .: 
furnish any information upon these important | You forget the allies. ] I was speaking of 
subjects.” | the British army only ; but the allies and 
we together sent a force of 50,0U0 men, 
It is due to the gallant Lord to have this| vy... ° : : ; 
statement made ; show that he was op- | Now, at that time, the right hon. Gentle- 
caidas adiian anh teak dik eal P a believed that 70,000 men belonging 
I pores»: ‘ € only Pet-!| to the Russian army were in the Crimea. 
sons really responsible for the expedition | yiee Admiral Dundas believed that there 
are the a who had the man-} wore 150,000 men there, yet we despateh- 
agement of 1¢ :— 'ed an army of 25,000 men, aided by a 
“Lord Raglan, in his despatch of the 19th rd smaller army of French, to invade the 
July, states that ‘the descent on the Crimea is | Crimea, and at that time the noble Lord 


decided upon more in deference to the views of | 1 dn Seed ot iti k 
the British Government than to any information | who was at the head of the militia too 


in the possession of the naval and military au-| no steps to provide a reserve by means 
thorities, either as to the extent of the eremy’s | of the militia of this country. Again, I 
forces or to their state of preparation.” appeal to the Report of the Sebastopol 
Now, Sir, I simply repeat what has been | Committee :— 
told to me, and I hardly think that I! « From the 16th of September, when the army 
should be violating any confidence if I landed in the Crimea, until the end of October, 
mentioned my authority, but I will not | OT, a8 some witnesses state, until about the middle 
state it, although I dare say that it is| 0! November, the troops suffered from overwork 
2 . . | and from dysentery. 
known to the right hon. Gentleman (Sir : : 
J.Graham). I am informed that the au- Now, the statement that the troops suffer- 
thority on which he relied wrote to him a! ed from overwork, means that their num- 
letter, stating that he had been in the/| bers were insufficient, and every witness 
Crimea only once, that he spoke upon in-| who came before us—I appeal to the Mem- 
formation gained upon the most cursory | bers of the Committee for the truth of 
traveliing through the country, and that | what I state—generals, captains, privates 
what the right hon, Gentleman called ‘‘a!—all concurred in stating that the men 
i 
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were overworked. They went to the 
trenches for twenty-four hours at a time 
—I am understating it. If there had 
been more troops their work would have 
been less; and, what was more than all, 
had an adequate provision been made of 
labour in the Crimea, that seven miles at 
the end of the 3,000 would not have stood 
in the way like a great chasm to prevent 
the arrival of all support and sustenance 
from this country. I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wilt- 
shire (Mr. Sidney Herbert), when upon 
the Treasury bench, say that the whole 
distance between us and the army was 
3,006 miles, but that the last six present- 
ed an insuperable difficulty. Why, at that 
time there was there, upon that six miles, 
the means of making a road the most com- 
plete that nature offered; there were fag- 
gots in abundance, as well as ‘ metalling”’ 
—in the phraseology of road-making, lime- 
stone. All that was required were stout 
yeomen arms, Those arms were not pro- 


vided ; and at whose door shall we lay the 
fault? Clearly at the door of the Adminis- 
tration which sent an army to do a deed 
which no army could do thus hampered, 
thus ill provided, thus ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, 


confined.”” Why, Sir, if they had had 
20,000 labourers, could they not have 
made that road in a fortnight, and should 
we have heard the harrowing descriptions 
which we have heard of the misery and 
sufferings of our gallant troops upon that 
occasion? Not at all. Well, then, I say 
that upon the Administration, and upon 
them alone, rests the responsibility that 
our army was totally unprovided, that they 
were inadequate to the occasion, that we 
sent a force to perform a deed which was 
totally unequal to the office, and that, in- 
stead of sitting in anxious conference en- 
deavouring to supply the want which their 
own carelessness created. 

Parliament separated in August, and 
there was no Cabinet Council till the mid- 
dle of October. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord J. 
Russell) was instructing the population of 
Gloucestershire, I believe, by certain lec- 
tures ; the right hon, Gentleman the head 
of the Board of Works (Sir W. Moles- 
worth) was shining somewhere in Scot- 
land ; and, in fact, with the exception of 
the Duke of Neweastle and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wilt- 
shire, and, I believe, the Earl of Aber- 
deen—[An Hon. Memper.—The Earl of 
Clarendon.] I am not quite so sure about 
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the Earl of Clarendon ; but, with those 
exceptions, all were taking their pleasure 
from the end of August till the middle of 
October. [Mr. Giapstoxe.—Quite un- 
true.] However, there was no Cabinet 
Council during the whole of that period. 
The Duke of Newcastle stated before the 
Committee that he was in London all that 
time ; and I believe that the then First 
Lord of the Admiralty was also at his 
post; but they are now out of office—they 
have received their punishment. The per- 
sons whom I wish to visit are now in 
office, because they were at that time in- 
dulging themselves, and were not looking 
after their duty. The noble Lord at the 
head of the present Administration, where 
was he? The noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, where was he ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary, where was he? The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Works, where was he? Why, I could go 
through the list; and I ask, why was 
there no Cabinet Council during all that 
time? In that interval, be it remembered, 
the Battle of the Alma was fought—the 
expedition to the Crimea was determined 
on and executed. You may tell me that 
the expedition was determined on before ; 
then, why were you not in London to re- 
ceive intelligence as to the mode in which 
it was executed? Why were you not at 
your posts? The army dwindled away ; 
cold, hunger, tempest came upon them. 
You were not at your posts to minister 
to their wants, and I ask the House to 
visit with severe reprehension the men 
who so far forgot their duties. Now, Sir, 
it is in evidence that the sufferings of the 
army were not attributable to the army 
itself ; that they were not attributable 
even to the Governors, I mean the generals 
of that army; but they must have had a 
cause, and it is for us to inquire what was 
that cause. The cause, Sir, was that the 
army was not adequately provided for the 
operations which they had to perform. 
They were thrown upon the shores of the 
Crimea without the means of transport, 
and although we had command of the sea, 
and could convey to the shores of the 
Crimea everything that England or the 
world could offer, yet our troops died six 
miles from the shore because there was 
not an adequate road provided by this 
great country for conveying provisions and 
necessaries to its army. Can any one 
believe, Sir, if we had had a man at the 
head of the Cabinet, or in the Cabinet, 
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who had the spirit in him which this coun- 
try furnishes, 1 would say, to the hum- 
blest of her sons, with the means which 
this country affords of performing every- 
thing which human art or science can ac- 
complish—can any one believe, I ask, 
that seven miles of mud should stand be- 
tween us and as gallant an army as ever 
left the shores of England? We let them 
die like sheep. They suffered under sin- 
gle canvas—there was no opportunity of 
taking them huts to cover them—cold, 
rain, snow, tempest beat upon their heads; 
and the Government of Her Majesty were 
indulging their ease while those gallant 
men were enduring such extremes of suf- 
fering. 

Now, Sir, I ask are we, the represen- 
tatives of the people of England, to stand 
idly by and witness such a dereliction of 
duty? The thought is monstrous — it 
makes my blood boil. The Government 
sent forth a body of men to fight the 
battles of their country, and they sent 
them armed as troops were armed thirty 
years ago, notwithstanding all that art 
has accomplished during the interval. 
[Sir Dz Lacy Evays.—Some—not all. ] 
[ am glad that the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral, who knows so well the sufferings of 
the army to which he was attached, should 
correct me if I exaggerate; but evidence 
was given before the Committee that the 
weapon which is popularly known as 
‘* Brown Bess”’ was in the hands of many 
regiments before Sebastopol, and assuming 
one-fourth of the army to have been thus 
armed [Sir De Lacy Evays.—Only one- 
fifth.]— well, one-fifth; but I say that 
even if one man was improperly armed, 
it is the fault of the Administration, and 
the man so armed was a sacrifice to the 
want of care, diligence, and foresight on 
the part of those to whom the conduct of 
the war was intrusted. I say that it is 
only proper that this House should visit 
with severe reprehension persons who so 
carelessly discharged their duties. Now 
that was not all, for with regard to medical 
stores, that army should never have been 
sent to the Crimea unprepared with them, 
even if the troops were in health to per- 
form their duty ; but before the army left 
Varna disease, in the shape of cholera, 
attacked it, and then, surely, it was the 
duty of the Government to provide for it 
everything which the medical science of 
this country could afford. What was the 
description given to the Committee of the 
wretchedness endured by the troops before 
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Sebastopol? They were described ag 
broken down by disease —disease more 
potent than the enemy ; they slept under 
single canvas, their legs up to their knees 
in mud; they were rained upon when 
suffering all the horrors of diarrhea ; and 
all the other miseries to which poor human 
nature is subject were experienced by that 
army. Was the army, then, properly 
provided with medical means? I say they 
were not. And upon whose head must 
be charged the misehief which I am now 
describing ? I say, upon the Administra- 
tion. 

I now, however, come to a part of the 
subject upon which I ean hardly touch 
without indignation, for it is said that the 
Committee has already performed that for 
which it was appointed. It is said that 
it has got rid of all the enemies in the 
Administration, of those who were the 
cause of the mischief. Now, Sir, for my 
own part, I am very far from believing 
that such isthe case. It is said you have 
turned out Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the right hon. Members 
for Carlisle, the University of Oxford, and 
South Wiltshire, and what more do you 
expect? Do you want to see everybody 
punished? I, Sir, say, Yes; I want to 
see everybody punished who deserves it. 
I think that that argument is unfair to 
those who were more immediately con- 
nected with the conduct of the war. Per- 
haps, Sir, I may be permitted to say— 
and I say it in no spirit of presumption— 
that I think the Duke of Newcastle has 
been made a scapegoat, that he has been 
sent into the wilderness with the sins of 
the Administration on his head. I think 
that if ever there was a man who really 
discharged his duty conscientiously, that 
man was the Duke of Newcastle. He 
acted according to the best of his ability; 
he was always at his post; and he was 
ever intent upon the honour of England 
and the welfare of the army which was 
submitted to his care. I say, therefore, 
Sir, that to throw all the blame upon the 
Duke of Newcastle, and to make his re- 
tirement from office a sufficient holocaust 
to the anger of England, is an act of in- 
justice to which I will not consent to be a 
party. I say the same, also, with regard 
to the right hon. Member for South Wilt- 
shire (Mr. 8. Herbert). No man could 
have been more intent than that right hon. 
Gentleman had always been upon the ho- 
nour of his country, and on performing the 
duties of his office. I do not mean to say 
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that he did not often do wrong. I think 
he did; but then I draw the distinction be- 
tween him and other Members of the Ad- 
ministration, that he was conscientiously 
endeavouring to perform his duty and was 


always at his post, and his kindliness of | 


spirit was always pervading the office to 
which he belonged. I say that that right 
hon. Gentleman and the Duke of New- 
castle acted to the best of their abilities 
for the welfare of England, and that they 
should be offered up as a sacrifice for the 
sins of the rest of the Administration is 
an act of injustice which I think that this 
House cannot but disapprove, when there 
are those who have done the injury still 
holding the seals of power, while the least 
guilty have gone out of office. With re- 
gard to the right hon. Gentleman the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) I hope he will excuse me saying that 
I think he made some serious mistakes. I 
think he made a grave mistake in building 
large ships of war, when, in my opinion, 
he ought to have built marine batteries of 
small vessels, but at the same time there 
was about him a desire to do his duty, 
which does not appear to me to have been 
evinced by the other Members of the Ad- 
ministration. Therefore, that these peo- 
ple should be out is to me no satisfaction. 
I am rejoiced that any man who did wrong 
is out, but that is not enough. I want all 
who have done wrong to be out. I may be 
wrong in that wish of mine, but it is one 
in which I hope the House will coincide. 
As I said at the commencement, this is a 
grave subject that requires strength beyond 
mine to carry it properly through; but I 
am buoyed up by the greatness of the oc- 
casion, and the feeble body is borne up 
by the indignant spirit within me. I have 
seen a great army of Englishmen falling 
away and melting to destruction; and I 
have seen that, in consequence of the er- 
rors and supineness of the Administration. 
I have seen those persons come back to 
office wholly unstained even by public 
opinion, and not stricken by the opinion 
of this House. It is now manifest that the 
Administration which I wish to censure 
have been guilty of wrong, and whether 
the result of carrying my Resolution be to 
transfer power from one to the other side 
of the House is to me a matter of total in- 
difference. All that I wish for is justice ; 
all that I desire is to see that we shall 
never again be in the position of calling 
on a body of our brave fellow-countrymen, 
and at the same time sit here night after 
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night faced by a body of men by whose 
supineness and errors they are being con- 
signed to an untimely grave. In this spirit 
I have moved the Resolution which I now, 
Sir, place in your hands. I am aware that 
I have inadequately performed the duty 
which I have undertaken, but I have done 
so to the best of my ability, and I now 
leave the question to the decision of the 
House. 
Mr. HADFIELD seconded the Motion. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That this House, deeply lamenting the suffer- 
ings of our Army during the Winter Campaign in 
the Crimea, and coinciding with the Resolution of 
their Committee, that the conduct of the Adminis- 
tration was the first and chief cause of the calami- 
ties which befel that Army, do hereby visit with 
severe reprehension every Member of that Cabinet 
whose Counsels led to such disastrous results.” 
GeveRAL PEEL: Sir, in moving the 
previous question, I would observe that the 
Resolution which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield has placed in your 
hands, in the first place, calls upon this 
House to express a deep feeling of regret 
at the sufferings of our army during the 
winter campaign in the Crimea. To that 
portion of the Resolution I am sure that 
every Member of this House will cordially 
assent, and, I think, would also be willing 
to add some expression of admiration for 
the fortitude which that army displayed 
during all its privations. The Resolution, 
however, goes on to say that the House, 
coinciding with the Resolution of their 
Committee, that the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration was the first and chief cause 
of the calamities which befell that army, 
do hereby visit with severe reprehension 
every Member of that Cabinet whose coun- 
sels led to such disastrous results. Before 
the House consents to agree to that Re- 
solution, it ought to consider what are the 
principal considerations which it embodies. 
Now, Sir, I think that, if the words of the 
Resolution convey any meaning at all, that 
meaning is an expression condemnatory of 
the policy of the expedition to the Crimea, 
Now I, for one, am not prepared to come 
to that conclusion, or to condemn the po- 
licy of that expedition. I voted against 
that Resolution in the Committee, and I 
certainly am not prepared to adopt it now. 
It is perfectly true that little was known of 
the state of the Russian army, or of the 
Russian fortresses in the Crimea; but if 
no expedition was to be undertaken until 
full and accurate information on these points 
was obtained, I venture to say that the 
allied armies would have attempted nothing 
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at all against a country so situated as Rus- 
sia. No great object can be gained with- 
out running some risk it its attainment. 
The best test, however, of the expedition 
to the Crimea is, that there was a better 
chance of success on the first landing of 
the army than there has ever been since; 
that is, there was a better chance of taking 
Sebastopol by a coup de main—a sudden 
assault—than by a protracted siege or 
campaign in the field. There is another 
point to be considered, and that is, the 
state of the allied armies at that time. 
They had been depressed by sickness and 
inaction, and it was absolutely necessary 
that some means should be resorted to 
in order to restore their spirits. Above 
all, however, the state of public feeling at 
home must be looked to. Throughout this 
country there was a general opinion that 
some blow ought to be struck; and, I 
will venture to say, that if nothing had 
been attempted we should have been called 
upon to condemn the Government for not 
doing that which we are now asked to pass 
a vote of censure upon them for doing. 
But, independently of the policy of send- 
ing our army to the Crimea, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has made great com- 


plaints that the army, upon its arrival 
there, was not provided with sufficient land 


transport. Now, I speak with great de- 
ference in the presence of the hon. and 
gallant General, (Sir De Lacy Evans), but 
I do not concur in the blame cast upon 
the authorities in this respect. I believe 
the great object of the expedition to the 
Crimea was to land, in the first instanee, 
the greatest possible number of combat- 
ants; and, even if we could have had 
greater naval transport at our command, it 
would have been far better to employ it in 
conveying more troops and more cavalry 
than in supplying the means of land trans- 
port in the first instance. It has always 
appeared to me that the reason the army 
did not advance immediately after the battle 
of the Alma was not from the want of land 
transport, but from the necessity of pro- 
tecting the wounded; and I have little 
doubt that if the forces of the allies had 
been enabled to have advanced at once the 
result of that glorious battle would have 
been the immediate fall of Sebastopol. 
That, however, is a point on which I think 
neither the hon. and learned Member nor 
myself are competent judges. Well, al- 


though I do not blame the policy of the ex- 


pedition to the Crimea, I must say, that I 
cannot observe in it any of that sagacity 
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which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Cambridge (Colonel Adair) refers to in his 
Resolution. It is quite evident that the 
Government looked forward to only one 
result of the expedition, and that a sue- 
cessful one. It was not until after the 
18th of October that the failure of the 
allied armies to produce the anticipated 
result first opened the eyes of the com- 
manders to the fact that a long and pro- 
tracted siege would be necessary, and not 
only to that fact, but to the still more 
lamentable one that if they could not sue- 
ceed in their enterprise, neither could they 
withdraw. The allied armies were forced 
to encounter a winter in the Crimea, and 
that they were subjected to the misfor- 
tunes which consequently befel them was 
not a matter of policy, but necessity, 
Then, again, the great cause of these 
calamities—the cause to which I have 
ever attributed all the sufferings to which 
our troops were exposed—was from our 
having commenced great military opera- 
tions with inadequate means. Did not the 
Government, in the first instance, send 
out a greater army than the reduced state 
of our establishment permitted of? It 
is perfectly true that the Duke of Wel- 
lington advised this country never to enter 
into a little war; but even a greater mis- 
fortune than entering upon a little war is 
to enter upon a great war with little means. 
In the first place, you sent out every avail- 
able man you could lay your hands upon, 
having no reserve to fall back on for the 
supply of those casualties which sickness 
and engagements with the enemy are sure 
to entail. I am fully borne out in that de- 
scription of the state of the army by a 
paragraph in a memorandum of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sidney Herbert) the then 
Secretary at War. That memorandum, 
which is dated November 17, 1854, has 
reference to the increase of the army, and 
this is the description which the right hon. 
Gentleman gives— 

“ England has not usually been very successful 
at the commencement of her wars, for the reason 
that she does not in the time of peace maintain 
an army large enough to be capable of lasting as 
well as sudden extension. It is possible, as this 
year has shown, to create, at very short notice, a 
very efficient and, for us, considerable army ; but 
| it is quite another thing to maintain those num- 
| bers and that efficiency. The army of the East 
| has been created by discounting the future. Every 
| regiment at home or within reach, and not form- 
jing part of that army, has been robbed to com- 
plete it ; the dep6ts of the regiments under Lord 
Raglan have been similarly treated.” 


I think that fully bears me out in saying 
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that there is no very great proof of saga- 
city in the policy which sent out so much | 
larger a force than you had reserves to. 
keep up. But, although I think the Go- | 
vernment were ill-advised in giving way to | 
the cry raised in this House, throughout | 
the country, and by the press—for it was | 
in this way that the Government were | 
urged on to this undertaking—lI will not | 
condemn them on that ground, for I be- 
lieve their mistakes originated in their de- | 
sire vigorously to carry on the war, and I | 
infinitely prefer such a determination to | 
the more peaceful spirit which was evinced 
by some Members of the Cabinet; but 
you have no doubt placed yourselves in a | 
position from which you cannot recede, | 
and I believe there is not a man in this 
House who does not wish that every ex- 
ertion should be made in order to carry 
out the objects for which our gallant army 
and that of our brave ally have so nobly 
fought. Ican assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman it is from no party motive that 
I will not agree to his proposition. I have 
recorded my party predilection by the vote 
I gave on the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) the professed object of 
which Resolution was to turn out the Go- 
vernment; and I did so, Sir, because I be- 
lieve the time has arrived when a better, 
because a stronger, Government could be 
formed from this (the Opposition) side of 
the House. But, although entertaining 
this party feeling, I never will be a party 
to casting a censure upon honourable men, 
who, in my belief, have exerted themselves 
to the utmost of their power in performing 
the duties of their office. I believe that 
far too much of this sort of blame has 
been cast upon individuals in the course of 
our proceedings in the Committee, and I 
am certain that some of our best public 
servants are deeply hurt by the insinua- 
tions thrown upon them in the course of 
that inquiry. I have in my hands a letter 
from the late Lieutenant General of the 
Ordnance, an officer whose character is far 
too high and whose services are too well 
known to render it necessary for me to 
dwell upon them. He writes to me to 
request that I will take any opportunity 
which the forms of the House admit of to 
vindicate his character from what appears 
to him to be an unfair attack. He says— 


“It has caused me considerable annoyance to 
be exposed to such a charge from so high an au- 
thority, (Sebastopol Committee) after a pro- 
longed service in which I have endeavoured 
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| faithfully to discharge my duty, and (as I hoped, 
| until now, it was allowed) with credit to myself. 
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After a perusal of the Report I only find one 
oint upon which any ground of censure is di- 
rectly applied to me, and that is the charge 
that, ‘from the language of Sir Hew Ross, it 
would seem that he was imperfectly acquainted 
with the constitution of the Board of which he 
was a Member.’ This I emphaticaily deny, for I 
had made myself perfectly acquainted with my 
duties, both as Lieutenant General and as a Board 


| officer. The difficulties of my position early called 


my attention to these points, and had the examin- 
ation been carried further to give me an oppor- 
tunity of explanation, I should only have illus- 
trated the evidence of Colonel Anson in 1849, 
which went to prove that though one Board officer 
may constitute a Board, yet that for all important 
questions the signature of a second officer is de- 


sirable, and in some cases indispensable.” 


As a Member of the Board of Ordnance 
for five years, I can state my cordial 
agreement with the evidence given by the 
gallant officer. Sir Hew Ross then goes 
on to say— 


“ With regard to the general censure on the 
Members of the Board, whatever may have been 
the differences that existed, my conscience acquits 
me of any ‘ want of judgment and temper,’ and I 
can with confidence appeal to my colleagues whe- 
ther, except on the question of discipline in the 
laboratory, I was involed in any difference with 
either.”” 


But by far the best testimony that can be 
borne to the services of Sir Hew Ross is 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
as to the state of the artillery sent to the 


Crimea. It will be remembered that Cap- 
tain Shakspeare and Viscount Hardinge 
both spoke in high terms of the state of 
the artillery, its equipment, and everything 
belonging to that department ; and I have 
here a letter from Lord Raglan to Sir Hew 
Ross, dated June 1, 1855, in which he 
says— 

“T observe that blame is freely thrown upon 
the Ordnance. Now, my belief is that the Board 
have done better than any other department. The 
artillery are well equipped here; the men had 
what was requisite for them sooner than the rest 
of the army, and altogether they seem to have 
done everything that was possible for the service.” 


But if injustice has been done in the case 
of those who were present to speak for 
themselves, what shall be said of those 
accused behind their backs, and who knew 
not what were the charges made against 
them? Too many of these, alas! have 
been removed from among us, and are 
indifferent now both to your censure and 
your praise ; but I fear their last moments 
were embittered by the thought that their 
services were so little appreciated. The 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Roebuck) 
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gave himself credit for great moral cour- 
age in the attacks he has made upon 
everybody. I am perfectly certain that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in the 
attacks which he has made has done no- 
thing but what he considered to be his 
duty, and I feel assured that in the course 
which he has taken he thought that he 
was acting up to the wishes of his con- 
stituents and of the country at large. But, 
depend upon it, the people of this country 
are too generous and too just to approve, 
in their calm and sober moments, what is 
so contrary to the principles of justice. 
The very Committee that was appointed 
shrank from such a step, and when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed a 
Resolution to condemn the conduct of 
Lord Raglan he was only enabled to secure 
the support of one hon. Gentleman. And, 
suppose that these Resolutions had been 
carried, what would have been the answer 
given to them, and how would they have 
been received by that army now deploring 
the loss of their chief and perilling their 
lives before Sebastopol ? What would have 
been their answer to the charge that Lord 
Raglan had no sympathy with and neg- 
lected the men placed under his charge ? 
With the permission of the House, I will 


read two letters upon this question, not 
from staff officers, or from men who had 
any interest or connection with Lord Rag- 
lan, but from regimental officers, doing 


their duty in the trenches. The first is 
from an officer in the 34th Regiment—a 
regiment which has suffered as much as 
any regiment in Her Majesty’s service. 
He says— 

“ Poor Lord Raglan died last night very unex- 
pectedly, which has put us all out of spirits, for 
he was universally liked, and the men would have 
done anything for him.” 


Another officer says— 


“ By Lord Raglan’s death the British army has 
suffered a greater loss than it has had yet to en- 
counter. Throughout the army, as far as I can 
hear, there is but one universal expression of re- 
gret. If those who have been so lavish of their 
virulent, scurrilous, and undeserved abuse of poor 
Lord Raglan will now have the goodness to point 
out a suecessor who can efficiently fill his place 
they would save much trouble.” 


Why, Sir, I believe there is not a man in 
the whole army who is not now lamenting 
the death of Lord Raglan, and I believe 
that his great anxiety for the army and 
what he must have suffered from the in- 
sinuations and charges which have been 
made against him may have had the effect 
of precipitating his end. But, whatever I 
General Peel 
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may feel with regard to the conduct of the 
Government and with regard to the state 
of the public departments at the com- 
mencement of the war, I cannot but com- 
plain of the conduct of this House in con- 
stantly interfering with the executive Go- 
vernment and in pressing forward upon 
every occasion to make attacks upon offi. 
cers founded solely upon anonymous articles 
in newspapers. The very idea of an army 
in the field being accompanied by a host 
of newspaper reporters, upon whose state- 
ments the Government are called upon 
every day to institute inquiries into the 
conduct of the men in command of the 
troops, and who are constantly throwing 
out insinuations against those who have 
undertaken the most responsible duties, is 
most absurd. Well might Sir John Bur- 
goyne say that the expedition to the Crimea 
was altogether an exceptional case, and I 
am perfectly satisfied myself that many 
instances could be given to show that the 
interference of this House and of the press 
has had a most injurious effect. I am not 
one of those who were very sanguine as 
to the results to be derived from the ap- 
pointment of the Sebastopol Committee. 
I always thought it impossible for that 
Committee to conduct, as it ought to be 
conducted, such an inquiry as that which 
was intrusted to them. I admit the great 
assiduity of the gentlemen who composed 
the Committee, and their anxious desire to 
arrive at a just conclusion, but, after all, 
their labours ended in a vote of censure 
upon men most of whom had already left 
office. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, I think that the wisest thing this 
House could do would be to adopt the pro- 
posal which I have to make to them, and 
pass on to the previous question. Without 
looking back to the past further than to 
take warning from what has occurred, it 
should be our endeavour to look forward, 
and with one united heart and voice to 
carry on the war with that vigour which 
can alone insure success. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL, in seconding 
the Amendment, said he should offer but 
very few words of remark to the House. 
He must, however, point out that there 
was some inconsistency in the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman and in the 
Motion which he had brought forward. 
The speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had reference almost entirely to 
the misdeeds of the present Government, 
but the words of the Motion covered a 
much larger ground, and included censure 
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not only on those gentlemen who were now 
sitting upon the Treasury Bench, but upon 
a number of gentlemen who left office early 
in the year. Now, if those right hon. 
Gentlemen, whatever their errors might 
have been, wished to know the estimation 
in which they were held in the House and 
the country, they had only to go to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself, for the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had pointed out in very glowing lan- 
guage the merits of those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen. Indeed, the right hon. Member 
for South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney Herbert) 
appeared to be a perfect model statesman, 
exhibiting in himself the very highest qua- 
lities which it was possible to possess. 
Yet upon this right hon. Gentleman they 
were now called upon in the terms of the 
Motion to pass a very severe censure. 
The speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not, therefore, at all in accord- 
ance with the terms of his Motion. Any 
vote of censure which the House could 
agree to ought to be as plain as possible. 
If they were to censure a Government for 
the purpose of depriving it of the means 
of doing mischief, it was not necessary to 
cast a slur against the private character 
of the members of that Government, but 


if they were to censure the private charac- 
ter of any hon. Member, then they must 
prove a moral delinquency in the first in- 


stance. The gentlemen whom they now 
proposed to censure were not chargeable 
with anything more than errors of judg- 
ment, and he wished to ask the House if 
they were prepared to sanction the prin- 
ciple of passing an exceptional and retro- 
spective censure on mere errors of judg- 
ment? Were the Ministry now in office 
the only persons who were chargeable with 
such errors? He heartily concurred in 
every word that had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member behind him in refer- 
ence to the merits of Lord Raglan, but 
would anybody say that there had been no 
errors of judgment committed by Lord 
Raglan, or by any of those officers who 
had served their country abroad and at 
home during the present war? Were the 
House then to be called upon to go through 
the history of the past nine months for the 
purpose of picking holes in the conduct of 
every person who had been concerned in 
the management of the war? He thought 
that such a principle of introducing what 
he might call historical and retrospective 
motions was much to be deprecated, and 
if they were to begin with the last nine 
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months, he could not see why they should 
not go much further back. It had been 
said by an hon. Member opposite that if 
the Administration of Lord Derby had 
not been dismissed millions of money and 
thousands of lives might have been saved 
to the country, but if some gentlemen on 
the Opposition side of the House were to 
get up and propose a vote of censure upon 
those who dismissed Lord Derby, the House 
would think him mad. He could not, how- 
ever, see the slightest difference between 
such a Motion and that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and the House might 
just as well be called upon to go back to 
1846, and censure the conduct of Sir 
Robert Peel. Entertaining these opin- 
ions, he felt bound to second the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. 

Previous Question proposed, “‘ That that 
Question be now put.” 

CotoxeL SHAFTO ADAIR said, that, 
though he had been informed by Mr. 
Speaker that it would not be competent 
for him to move the Amendment which he, 
as an independent Member, had thought it 
right to place upon the paper, it would be 
necessary for him to explain the motives 
which had induced him to take that step. 
Those motives had been commented upon 
by the public press, and it had been said 
that the Amendment had been drawn up 
with all the skill of an adept in Parlia- 
mentary maneuvre, that it must have re- 
ceived the approbation of the Government, 
and probably had been put forward with 
the cognisance of the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston). The object of those remarks 
was to stamp him, for endeavouring to do 
his duty as an independent Member, with 
the brand of a hireling, who was ready at 
any moment to act upon the bidding of 
the Government. He told the House, not 
because he thought they would deem him 
capable of such conduct, but because he 
would stand clear before the country upon 
the matter, that he had had no communi- 
cation whatever upon the subject with any 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and there were but three Members of the 
House who were cognisant of the terms of 
the Address he had intended to move, and 
for which he alone was responsible. Not 
that he wished to leave the House under 
the impression that he did not sympathise 
with Government in the matter. He took 
that occasion to say that he had had placed 
at his disposal by the noble Lord—to whom 
he now begged to express his acknowledg- 
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ments for it—an office in the Government, 
upon its formation. It was neither from 
disinclination to the public service nor 
aversion to the principles on which the 
Government was to be conducted that he 
had declined the offer, but from motives 
peculiar to himself and his constituents, 
and because he did not wish that the 
Government should encounter the risk 
of defeat in his person. He was one 
of those who had voted against the Motion 
for the appointment of the Sebastopol! 
Committee, and that vote he thought 
had been amply justified by the results. 
He could not, therefore, vote in favour 
of the Motion, which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield brought forward 
as a natural corollary to that inquiry. 
No one would suppose that he could be in- 
sensible to the fearful sufferings of our 
gallant countrymen serving in the Crimea, 
or to the urgent expediency of communi- 
cating to the public the earliest intelligence 
of the measures taken to remedy the disas- 
ters that had been brought upon us. But 
he felt that the proposal for a Committee 
held out delusive hopes, which could not be 
realised. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
levelled his present Motion at the Admin- 
istration, but its terms covered a larger 
and wider scope, into which, however, the 
mover had declined to enter. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman spoke of the coun- 
sels of the Administration ; by the terms 
of the Motion it was proposed that the 
House should visit with severe reprehension 
every Member of the Cabinet whose coun- 
sels led to such disastrous results. If 
there was any virtue in the English lan- 
guage, counsels meant something ante- 
cedent to the acts which were the subject 
of discussion, therefore he thought that 
it was competent to him to introduce into 
the debate a wider subject of discussion 
than that contemplated in the Motion. No 
Member of that House would more readily 
admit the right that England had to demand 
an account of the precious blood of her gal- 
lant soldiers ; but when he was called upon 
to vote what amounted to an impeachment, 
he must say that he could not come to such 
a conclusion upon incomplete evidence. 
The Committee had declared, on almost 
every individual head of complaint, their 
inability to decide where the responsibility 
rested ; but it appeared to him that there 
were additional means, not touched upon in 
their Report, of accounting to a consider- 
able extent for the disasters that had be- 
fallen our army. First, let it be remem- 
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bered, the siege of Sebastopol was an era 
in warfare. No siege had ever before been 
attempted under similar conditions. He 
did not allude to the immense collection of 
stores, ammunition, and other matériel in 
the fortress itself, so much as to the prin- 
ciple upon which the defence had been 
conducted, which was—and he had the 
assent of all military men in saying so, 
without parallel in military annals. It 
was fortified upon a principle newly intro- 
duced, and, except in two or three in- 
stances, unknown in Europe. When it 
was considered that Sebastopol was pro- 
vided with stores of the magnitude of which 
no idea had been formed, and for purposes 
which could only be conjectured : was gar- 
risoned by the picked troops of Russia; 
and that a large fleet was in the harbour 
ready to contribute to resist an attack; 
other reasons than those alleged by the 
Committee might be supposed to have led 
to the temporary check which our arms 
had received. Another point to which he 
wished to refer, and which brought with it 
painful recollections, caused him to remark 
how inadequate all the resources of a well- 
regulated establishment sometimes were to 
deal with sudden disaster. He alluded to 
the painful spectacle which Ireland pre- 
sented eight years ago, when sudden dis- 
tress and famine arose there, and how 
difficult it was found for our administrative 
system to deal with it. There was also 
another reason which weighed strongly on 
his mind. He referred to the system of 
organisation which was introduced into the 
army by the Duke of Wellington. When 
that great commander first went to the 
Peninsula, his army bore as little resem- 
blance to that which he conducted over the 
Pyrenees, as the most newly raised regi- 
ment did to Her Majesty’s Guards. But 
he adopted a system of organisation, and he 
did so in intervals of quiet, and when op- 
portunity occurred, and he carried that or- 
ganisation into every branch of our military 
system ; and he then impressed it with the 
stamp of his intellect and firm will ; and 
so long as he guided it the system worked 
well; but, when the power which he gave 
to it was withdrawn, and a new and unex- 
pected pressure was brought to bear on 
that machinery, the system failed. It was 
then seen that the doctrine of responsibility 
which he rightly infused into the system 
had taken such entire possession of the 
mind of all the administrators of the army 
that it was impossible to obtain independ- 
ent action on an emergency, and that called 
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forth the remark in the Report of the Se- 
bastopol Committee that— 

“The strict economy enforced during a long 

period of peace, by means of a rigid system of 
audit and account, may doubtless, at the first 
outbreak of war, have still fettered Dr. Smith, as 
well as other public servants, who dreaded to 
incur responsibility for any expenditure, however 
urgent, which was not guarded by all the forms 
and documents usually required. An excess of 
caution, in the first instance, led probably to some 
evils, which a lavish outlay could not afterwards 
repair.” 
In that circumstance he found an additional 
reason for the disasters at Sebastopol. He 
now came to the question of the Amend- 
ment, of which he had given notice. The 
terms of which were— 

“That the counsels which determined the expe- 
dition to the Crimea were consistent with a bold 
and sagacious policy, just to our Allies, and com- 
mensurate with the objects of the war; and, 
further, that perseverance in a similar policy 
alone can afford hope of ensuring an honourable 
and permanent peace.” 


Reverting to the counsels that determined 
that expedition to the Crimea, he would 
ask what were the elements of a bold and 
sagacious war policy? They were to re- 
lieve the territory of our ally, or the eoun- 
try with which we desired to be allied, 
from the immediate pressure of war; and 
to carry the war into the enemy’s territory 
as far from his resources as could be done 
with advantage to ourselves. If that was a 
sagacious war policy, he thought the House 
would admit that those conditions had been 
fulfilled by the arrangements which were 
made before the expedition to the Crimea. 
Beginning with a tentative process, pro- 
tection was in the first instance afforded 
to the capital of Turkey; advancing fur- 
ther, protection was given to her frontier, 
and by the carrying out of that war policy 
all apprehension of an invasion of the 
territories of our allies by Russia was re- 
moved. Then came the question whether 
a halt should be made there, or whether 
operations should be undertaken for the 
purpose of carrying on the war to an 
effectual termination. Then it was that 
the expedition to the Crimea was under- 
taken. With regard to that expedition, 
we had 50,000 men under arms, not only 
not inferior to any, but superior to most 
enemies whom they might meet in conflict. 
Such a force was no inadequate nucleus 
for an expedition which was to work its 
way into the Crimea, and endeavour to 
bring it under the occupation of the allies. 
With regard to the check we had received 
at Sebastopol, there was a work recently 
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published by an hon. Member of that 
House (Mr. Danby Seymour) which con- 
tained a good deal of information about 
the Crimea, and it appeared that up to 
1837 Sebastopol was almost an open town; 
but when the allies approached it, it had 
in many respects lost that character. From 
the evidence of Sir John Burgoyne it ap- 
peared that the defence was protracted in 
consequence of the great extent of the 
earthworks, and the amount of guns and 
stores which furnished materials for the 
batteries; and it was not wonderful, if 
even that officer of Peninsular experience 
was deceived by the prospect held out of 
the fall of Sebastopol, that the Adminis- 
tration itself was not free from error of 
judgment in the matter. When the allied 
armies were placed on the shores of the 
Crimea, they were, throughout the whole 
of the campaign, supported and assisted 
in the manner best adapted to the means 
at the command of the allies—namely, by 
the military marine of their respective 
countries. With regard to the disastrous 
want of communication with the camp and 
the terrible suffering which arose, a great 
lesson had been read to the country, and 
he was not one who would impede investi- 
gation into that subject, no matter what 
heads of departments or what Ministers 
might be affected; but there must be a 
clear finding on particular points by the 
jury appointed to try the issue, and in no 
sense in which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had preferred the indictment before 
that great Court of appeal did he find 
those conditions present. It was with that 
feeling that he placed on the paper an 
Amendment, which he could not now move 
in consequence of the Motion made by the 
hon. and gallant General (General Peel)— 
a Motion giving to many hon. Members an 
opportunity of not pronouncing an opinion, 
and equivalent, if carried, to the verdict of 
‘not proven” in the Scotch Law Courts. 
He believed, however, that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be the last persons to de- 
sire to avoid an expression of opinion on 
the part of the House, and he regretted 
that the House would not have an op- 
portunity of coming to a decision on his 
Amendment. Whether that were so or 
not, he should not shrink from endeavour- 
ing to persuade the House to come toa 
different opinion. He had reason to think 
that his feeling was partaken by many 
Members, and he regretted that he should 
not have an opportunity of taking the 
sense of the House upon it. He would 
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now turn, in support of the allegation 
in his Resolution, to the civil or diplo- 
matic policy which distinguished the Ad- 
ministration. What was a sagacious 
policy in diplomacy? He believed it con- 
sisted in the encouragement of our allies, 
in allowing for the difficult circumstances 
in which they might be placed, in ex- 
hausting every reasonable means of ac- 
commodation, and in gaining to our alli- 
ance by the justice and moderation of our 
views those who might be disposed to 
occupy a neutral position. The documents 
which had been given to Europe under the 
signature of Lord Clarendon were dis- 
tinctly marked by those qualities. He 
found in them consideration for our allies, 
& just estimate of their position, a suc- 
cessful endeavour to bring new aids to the 
standard of the Western Powers, and an 
effort, continued to the very last, to meet 
every scruple that could be urged, in the 
hope of arriving at a satisfactory and 
honourable peace. It was not his inten- 
tion to enter into the late negotiations at 
Vienna; but he trusted that no Ministry 
would ever consent to a peace which was 
not based on the principle of limitation. 
Napoleon confined himself to the land, be- 
cause a fleet was not necessary to his ope- 
rations; but it was far different in the 
case of Russia. A fleet was essential to 
the success of the Russian armies against 
Turkey on the one side, or Persia on the 
other; and it was doubtful whether the 
Russian troops could have maintained 
themselves at Adrianople in 1829, if they 
had not been supported by a fleet in the 
Black Sea equal to 30,000 men. More- 
over, the limitation we asked was a limita- 
tion of means of offence, not of those of 
defence. When the Barrier treaty was 
forced on the French King, it was a dimi- 
nution of the means of defence to him, 
and an increase of the means of offence 
to his adversary. That was not just; but 
no such thing was demanded here, and 
when we asked to deprive Russia of the 
wings with which she might fly to con- 
quest, we made a very reasonable and 
moderate request. For it ought never to 
be forgotten, that the possession of Con- 
stantinople by Russia would be, not the 


goal of an ambition or the completion of a | 


policy, but the commencement of a career. 


Russia would then revive all that Turkey | 
had ever claimed, and when he considered | 


the impunity which a powerful marine in 
the Black Sea would give to the Czar in 
the furtherance of his projects, he should 
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insist on the incorporation into a policy 
which he had not hesitated to declare to 
be bold and sagacious, of the principle of 
limitation. He could support neither the 
Resolution of the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber for Sheffield, nor the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant General opposite, and 
although he did not possess an exclusive 
affection for his own Motion, yet he felt 
that, for the reasons which he had given, 
he could not vote on the question before 
the House. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he would take the 
liberty of telling the hon. and gallant Gen. 
tleman that his Amendment had nothing 
to do with the issue before the House, 
That issue was one of a far graver cha- 
racter than the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s opinion. It was simply and dis. 
tinctly whether the Ministers, who were 
the advisers of the Crown, were or were 
not responsible to the House and the king- 
dom for the advice they gave to their So- 
vereign ? That was the question before the 
House ; not whether it was right or wrong 
in the hon. Gentleman’s opinion, for a par- 
ticular line of policy to have been adopted. 
The policy of going to Sebastopol was not 
only not before the House, but was dis- 
tinctly excluded from the consideration of 
the Select Committee by the Resolution 
upon which the House agreed to refer the 
state of the army before Sebastopol to the 
consideration of that Committee. He told 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman and the 
noble Viscount the First Minister of the 
Crown, who might wish to shelter himself 
under that Amendment, that the policy of 
going to Sebastopol had nothing to do 
with the censure which an indignant na- 
tion had a right to pass upon the inade- 
quacy of the means employed for carrying 
out that policy. The real issue before the 
House was with reference to the policy 
which was taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, whether they had acted with 
common sense. He would not put it on 
the ground of duty to the country or the 
Crown, but would ask—did they act up 
to common sense in ordering out such an 
army; and was that army sufficiently 
equipped to carry out their policy ? If they 
did not, they were open to the severest 
censure. And if it were shown that the 
Government had been wanting in those 
important respects, he should have no he- 
sitation, before God and his country, in 
(recording his vote against them. They 
| were there that night to ascertain whether 
ithe means adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
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yernment to check the aggression of Rus- 
sia, and to destroy Sebastopol, gave a 
rational hope that they would be sufficient 
to accomplish their object. If not, again 
he said the Government were liable to the 
severest censure, as being accessory to 
those losses and disasters which had taken 
place in the Crimea. He considered the 
House and the country were greatly in- 
debted to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Roebuck) for the courage he mani- 
fested in being the first to ask Parliament 
to ascertain where the blame rested, and 
to make Ministers responsible for what had 
occurred. The House ought to remember 
with gratitude the courageous conduct of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
would now inquire how far the Report of 
the Sebastopol Committee exculpated Min- 
isters or otherwise. In that Report there 
was ample evidence to show that the expe- 
dition broke down in consequence of the 
absence of all the needful elements to se- 
cure success. There were no preparations 


for a winter campaign, and it was as clear 
as the sun at noon day that the Govern- 
ment were responsible for all the suffer- 
ings and calamities which occurred to the 
army, from want of proper preparation and 
sufficient information as to the nature of 


the undertaking the army was required to 
accomplish. As far as his understanding 
of the Report went, nothing could be clearer 
than that Government had not properly 
fulfilled their duty, and he should, there- 
fore, give his vote in favour of the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
would conclude by stating as his belief, 
that our magnificent army was placed on 
the shores of the Crimea with inadequate 
means, and with only a bare chance to 
favour the hope of ultimate success. And 
if that was not a subject on which Minis- 
ters ought to be impeached, then he con- 
fessed he was at a loss to understand what 
plain language meant. 

Mr. LOWE said, that when the Se- 
bastopol Committee was nominated, he ob- 
jected to it on the ground that the investi- 
gations upon which it was about to enter 
would, if they were to be complete, require 
the examination of witnesses necessarily 
absent upon the public service, and the 
raking up of matters which, from motives 
of public policy, ought not to be gone into; 
while, if they were to be incomplete, they 
must be grossly unjust to individuals, and 
in every respect unsatisfactory. He also 
objected that the appointment of the Com- 
mittee would be an inroad upon the sta- 
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bility of the executive Government. He now 
asked the House whether his objections, 
which were very ill received at the time, 
had not been borne out? What did the 
Committee themselves say as to the result 
of the labours they had gone through with 
unexampled industry, in the Report which 
had been compiled with so much ability by 
the noble Lord the Member for Totness 
(Lord Seymour)? They said— 

“The difficulty of this task has been enhanced 
by the impossibility of summoning some persons 
as witnesses who might have furnished important 
information. From the same cause some persons 
are left under imputations in regard to which 
your Committee regret that they can pronounce 
no conclusive opinion. The fulness of the inves- 
tigation has, moreover, been restricted by con- 
siderations of State policy, so that in the outset 
of this Report, your Committee must admit that 
they have been compelled to end an inquiry 
which they have been unable satisfactorily to 
complete.” 

He did not mention these things merely to 
bear out his own views, but because they 
had the most intimate relation to the vote 
which the House was that night called 
upon to give. If the investigation had 
been as incomplete as the Committee 
announced; if many most important wit- 
nesses had not been examined on account 
of their necessary absence upon the public 
service ; if many of the witnesses who did 
appear had not been examined upon seve- 
ral subjects from a proper deference to 
motives of State policy, he would ask the 
House, as a collection of English gentle- 
men required to act in a judicial capacity, 
whether they could pretend to come to any 
judgment as to the character and conduct 
of the meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
much more as to that of a whole Cabinet, 
upon evidence admitted to be so imperfect 
and partial? No Judge, no jury, would 
convict a man of the smallest offence when 
both sides had not been heard fully and 
fairly in accusation and defence ; and that 
great assembly, although free from the 
technical rules by which other tribunals are 
bound, was not less bound than an assem- 
bly of magistrates in petty sessions to act 
upon the principles of substantial justice. 
Therefore, even, if the Report clearly 
made out the case it was meant to support 
he should contend that the question was not 
ripe for decision, because many persons had 
not been heard who might have thrown 
additional light upon it. He did not rise 
to make an elaborate speech, as, in his 
opinion, there was a preliminary objection 
to going into the evidence at all, because 
it was not full and complete, and because, 
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although they might fancy they had mate- 
rials before them which would enable them 
to arrive at a conclusion, the examination 
of witnesses who were absent upon the pub- 
lie service and the investigation of topics 
which were necessarily passed over might 
have led them to a different conclusion. 
Being strongly impressed with this opinion, 
it would be inconsistent in him to attempt 
to examine the Report to see how far it 
bore out the vote of censure proposed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. If the 
Report were ever so much borne out by 
the evidence, and if the Resolution be- 
fore the House were ever so much borne 
out by the Report, although the Report 
might be a useful compilation for the pur- 
pose of affording information to the Go- 
vernment and of influencing their conduct 
in the management of the war, as a judi- 
cial document, as the foundation of a vote 
of censure, it was utterly worthless. He 
would not go into the evidence, but would 
illustrate what he meant by the first pro- 
position adopted by the hon. and learned 
Member in his Motion, that the sufferings 
of the army mainly resulted from the cam- 
paign in the Crimea, and the circum- 
stances under which the expedition was 
undertaken and executed. But the fact 
was, that the sufferings of the army had 
resulted from a winter campain in the 
Crimea—and the winter campaign resulted 
from their inability to take Sebastopol as 
was hoped—at once. Then, why was it 
not taken at once? The Government, it 
was just possible, might have been able to 
show that this was the fault of the com- 
mander of the fleet or the military com- 
mander, or of want of concert between the 
allies—or that it had resulted from other 
matters ; but they could show nothing of 
the kind, because the men whom it 
would have been necessary to examine 
on these points were absent on the public 
service; and the question of a want 
of concert between the allies could not 
have been entertained without destroying 
the alliance of this country with France. 
And in justice they ought to have taken 
all the evidence on this subject before 
they affixed a stigma to the character 
of honourable mer. He would go one 
step further than this. He had on a former 
occasion, said that the Committee must 
necessarily be most dangerous to the alli- 
ance of this country with France. He 
admitted the discretion and reserve which 
had been practised by the able men who 
had conducted the Committee, but, after 
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all the care and caution they had exer. 
cised in rejecting questions which would 
tend to embarrass, what had been the 
result of their inquiry? Why, the House 
of Commons was now asked whether it 
would not pass a vote of censure on the 
Government of this country and on the 
Emperor of the French. That was the 
question they were now invited to argue, 
and into the details of which, in his opin. 
ion, they had better not enter. The 
question which they were invited to argue 
was not merely a question as to the con- 
duct and discretion of the English Cabi- 
net, for every censure that was levelled 
at them was levelled equally at the Em. 
peror of the French, and would be used 
against him in his own country by those 
who were ill-disposed to his Government 
with the same effect as they were used 
against the Government of this country, 
Did the House of Commons, then, think 
that they could maintain, as they all must 
wish to do, a cordial and sincere alliance 
with the Emperor of the French if they 
were to be thus dragging his counsels into 
the light of day, and making it matter 
of discussion whether in that enterprise, 
which had been attended, as was admitted 
by all, with greater loss and expense than 
had been expected, his conduct was not 
liable to the censure amounting, as an 
hon. Member had said, almost to impeach- 
ment, which they were now asked to pass 
upon the Government of this country? 
This proved how dangerous the inquiry 
was to the alliance with France. He had 
urged the same argument against the 
Committee when there was much public 
clamour in its favour, and he had proved 
right in the end. Was the House of 
Commons invited to censure the Adminis- 
tration? No; that was not exactly the 
case, the House was called upon to cen- 
sure every individual member of the Ad- 
ministration. But, if those two things 
were the same, what was the use of the 
altercation? If the hon. and learned 
Member’s premises were to censure the 
Administration, why did he not make his 
conclusions the same? That would not 
have answered the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s purpose, for the Administration at 
which his censure was levelled was a thing 
of the past—it did not wait for the cen- 
sure of the Committee, but fell before the 
proposition of censure. But, no doubt, 
it was a different thing to lay the censure 
on every single Member of that Adminis- 
tration. Such an ostracism as that and 
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the stigma which would be attached to it, 
would, indeed, have been a triumph for 
the hon. and learned Member, and _ be- 
cause the Administration, taken as a 
whole, had failed, therefore the House was 
invited to censure every individual Mem- 
ber of the Administration, so that such 
censure might follow him through each 
succeeding Government to which he might 
happen to belong. But, where was the 
present proceeding to stop? If the exist- 
ing Government were broken up, and ano- 
ther was formed, were the members who 
had been censured to be still pursued if 
they belonged to the newly formed Go- 
vernment? How many bouleversements 
and capsizes would satisfy the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield before he 
would think that he had placed the ad- 
ministration of affairs on a proper and 
satisfactory footing? They were invited 
to pursue every individual Member of the 
Administration with the censure of that 
House ; but who was to do this? Not 
his (Mr. Lowe’s) side of the House, for 
they had been giving their support to the | 
noble Viscount’s Government. They had | 
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right hon. Gentlemen against whom they 
now sought to hurl this retrospective cen- 
sure. He asserted, then, that both sides 
of the House had precluded themselves 
from passing the proposed vote of censure, 
and that, if they were to pass it, they 
would strike a blow at the French alli- 
ance, and they would also commit gross 
injustice by acting on imperfect evidence. 
He regretted, as the previous question 
had been moved, that it was not compe- 
tent for the House to meet the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member with a 
direct negative. 

THe Marquess or GRANBY said, he 
wished briefly to state the grounds of the 
vote which he should give on the present 
occasion. He thought it was impossible 
to deny many of the statements made by 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield. 
They must all have felt that what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said as to the 
state of the army, and the sufferings the 
troops had undergone, was true, and could 
not be denied. At the same time, he 
could not but think that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had somewhat magni- 
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learnt nothing from the Report of the | fied the sufferings, and had painted in 
Committee, for the facts were notorious | colours deeper than the reality the hard- 
In 


to all, though not before them in an au-| ships which the army had undergone. 
thentic form, and it was on the facts|his opinion that House and the country 


contained in the document now before, had not fully considered the horrors and 


the House that the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen had been ejected from power. 
As they had censured that Government, 
the subject was done with ; and as they 
had since been willing to support a Go- | 
vernment consisting of so many Members 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Government that they 
had been taunted by the other side of the 
House with being the old partners of the 
new firm, his (Mr. Lowe’s) side of the 
House could not with any regard to con- 
sistency censure the individual Members | 
of the present Government. Neither | 
could the other sider side of the House | 
do so, for the adherents of Lord Derby | 
must recollect that, after Lord Aberdeen’s | 
Government had been driven from power, 
three right hon. Gentlemen, who were | 
named in the Report of the Committee, | 
were invited by Lord Derby to become | 
Members of his Administration. The | 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) at that | 
time obtained great and deserved credit, | 
because he consented not to place any | 
obstacle by pressing his own claims in| 
the way of obtaining for Lord Derby’s | 
Government the assistance of the three | 
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misery that must accompany every war, 
and that a forty years’ peace had made 
them forgetful of them. The question was 
one which he considered ought to be 
treated in a calmer and juster spirit than 
the terms of the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman indicated. Though 
great sufferings had been endured, though 
great errors had been committed, if the 
House were to censure those who had 
been the cause of these sufferings and 
errors, they must not confine themselves 
to the Members either of the late Admin- 
istration or of that which now existed. 
They must censure the House of Commons 
and the people of this country. The truth 
ought to be told. It was the House of 
Commons, backed by the people, that had 
reduced establishments. They had told 
the people that war was a delusion, and 
that the country would never again be en- 
gaged in aserious conflict with any foreign 
power. That was the true source of our 
late disasters in the East. He had endea- 
voured to warn the House at the time on 
that point. He had told them in former 
years that the best men, the blood and 
sinews of the country, were emigrating. 
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They had refused to attend to his warning, 
and when they drifted into the war unex- 
pectedly, and without, as he thought, suffi- 
cient cause, they were surprised at the 
failures and misery that ensued. What 
was the opinion, not of the great Emperor 
Napoleon—great as he admitted him to be 
—but of the greater Napoleon? In 1802, 
in reply to a remark that armies could be 
created in a moment, but that a navy 
could not, Napoleon I. said that that was 
a mistake; that a nation would ruin its 
army if it acted on that idea; that it re- 
quired not six months, but six years to 
make an army, and that he never would, 
if he could help it, go to war with young 
recruits. Now had they not gone to war 
with young recruits? Where was their 
reserve ? Lord Raglan had told the Go- 
vernment not to send him any more young 
recruits, because they could not stand the 
climate, and died in the hospitals. That 
was one great cause of their failure in the 
Crimea. He hoped it would be a lesson 
—if, happily, peace was restored—that 
they ought not to reduce their establish- 
ments, and that they ought not to be led 
away by the cry that future wars were im- 
possible, but that they should maintain 
their establishments in such a state so as 
to be prepared to meet any enemy in fu- 
ture. He feared if he supported the mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, that he would be weakening the 
executive. He had endeavoured, on a 
previous occasion, to show—he knew how 
feebly—that the war was neither a just 
nor a necessary war. But now the coun- 
try was engaged in it, he hoped that no- 
thing he had said, that no vote he had 
given, had in any way diminished the 
power of the country to meet her enemies 
in the field. Fearing, therefore, if he 
voted for the Motion, that he should 
weaken the power of the executive to 
carry on the war with vigour and earnest- 
ness, he should give his vote in favour 
of the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel). 
Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, there 
was one point on which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield had not touched, and 
which was, nevertheless, well worthy of 
consideration. That was, the question 
whether the Cabinet were a distinct and 
separate body. Mr. Fox repudiated in the 
strongest terms the idea that it was pos- 
sible to treat the Cabinet as a body sepa- 
rate from the rest of the Privy Council. 
He (Mr. Phillimore) declared it impossible 
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to connect the Home Secretary, for in. 
stance, with the not making the road to 
Balaklava, or for the want of medical 
assistance or stores to the army. He did 
not wish to attribute to those Members of 
Lord Aberdeen’s administration who in. 
troduced dissension into the Cabinet, and 
more especially the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) any 
want of desire to fulfil their duty to the 
country ; but it was the supineness and 
apathy of that Administration, and the 
pusillanimous conduct of Lord Aberdeen, 
which were the causes first, of the war; 
and next, of the unfortunate manner in 
which it was conducted. Regarding the 
question in a constitutional light, he could 
not but think that the doctrines which the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) had enunciated were alto- 
gether wrong. He had gone so far as to 
say that those who were not connected with 
the War Department were not only equally 
guilty, but were actually more to be 
blamed than those whose special province 
it was to administer its affairs. Such a 
doctrine was most absurd, and would be 
carrying responsibility to an extent which 
would cover the country with ineffable 
ridicule. It was his opinion that they 
could not now, without injury to the coun- 
try, and without endangering that unan- 
imity of feeling which was most import- 
ant, contribute, by an adverse vote, to 
bring about another change in the Go- 
vernment. He would ask what had 
happened since the formation of the pre- 
sent Ministry to justify them in giving 
a vote against the noble Lord, and the 
Administration of which he was at the 
head? If they looked to the State papers 
which had been laid before the House, 
they would find that the Earl of Claren- 
don had conducted the negotiations in the 
most dignified, courteous manner, and with 
the most invincible effect. He could not 
see that there was anything in the conduct 
of the new Ministry which would warrant 
the vote of censure moved by the hon. 
and learned Member. He supported the 
Government because he believed that it 
had carried on the war with vigour ; and 
while there were none more ready than 
himself to declare for peace, when honour- 
able terms could be obtained, so there were 
none who dreaded more than himself the 
loss of national honour, and the loss of 
national independence, which must neces- 
sarily result from a dishonourable termi- 
nation of the present war. 
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Mr. GORDON said, he rose with un- 
feigned reluctance to explain the vote 
which he felt compelled to give, being 
unfortunately unable to concur in any one 
of the three propositions before the House. 
The hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) had brought against 
persons, who had long served their Sove- 
reign and the public, the gravest charges 
that could possibly be preferred. Those 
charges were directed against a Govern- 
ment which had ceased to exist, every in- 
dividual Member of which it was now 
sought to visit with censure on the ground 
of the Report of a Committee of that 
House. In his opinion, the Resolution of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
warranted by the evidence on which it was 
professed to be founded. Vast masses of 
evidence were laid before the Committee 
touching all manner of subjects, and, 
though much was connected with the con- 
dition of the army in the East, a great 
deal had very little to do with that ques- 
tion. While listening, as he did for seve- 
ral days, to the proceedings of that Com- 
mittee, his heart sank within him when he 
considered what reputations were at stake, 
and how the characters of public men, who 
had grown grey in the service of their 
country, were being treated. Evidence 
of all kinds—second hand and hearsay— 


was admitted, such as no court of law, or} 


strictly legal tribunal would have tolerated. 
It was a literal fact that what one cap- 
tain told another captain, who told it to 
a friend, who was the captain of a third 
ship, and who told it to the Committee, 
was duly recorded. But, whether the value 
of the evidence was great or small, he con- 
tended nothing could justify the House in 
agreeing to the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, except the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee; and, so 
far from that being the case, they knew 


that the Resolution of condemnation was | 
earried only by the casting vote of the | 


Chairman. Some of the Members of the 
Commitee expressed in the strongest terms 
their disapproval of the Resolution, and he 
confidently appealed to a majority of those 
who agreed with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, whether they conenrred 
in this vote of censure, and whether they 
thought it a desirable time to bring it for- 
ward when the Ministry had been dis- 
placed, and many Members of it had re- 
tired to a private position? An hon. Mem- 
ber had said, that the Motion did not pro- 
fess to condemn the policy of the expedi- 
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tion to the Crimea; but the hon. and learn- 
ed Member (Mr. Roebuck) in his speech 
spoke of that expedition as ill conceived, as 
well as ill carried out; and if that were 
true it must have been impolitic, and the 
policy of it therefore was involved in the 
Motion. The Members of the late Go- 
vernment were, no doubt, fully prepared 
to defend the policy of the expedition, but 
he denied that they were exclusively re- 
sponsible as if they were alone concerned 
in it. In condemning those who under- 
took the expedition to the Crimea, others 
were condemned for more than the Govern- 
ment of this country. It was not any 
Member of that House, or any English- 
man, but our great ally, the Emperor of 
the French, who characterised those who 
opposed the expedition as the advocates 
of ‘‘ timid counsels;”’ and the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield would have 
the House declare by his Motion, that 
‘timid counsels’ were the counsels of 
reason and prudence. He could not vote 
for the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel), 
as he did not think it fair or proper, when 
such grave imputations were cast upon 
individuals, that the question should be 
merely set aside ; it ought, in his opinion, 
to be brought to a definite issue. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
commented on various acts of omission 
and commission, many of which he believ- 
ed were susceptible of explanation. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was greatl 

in error in referring the sufferings, whic 

all deplored, to the charge of the Govern- 
ment. When hundreds of people were em- 
ployed, all more or less responsible, and 
on whose care and assiduity important 
operations depended, a partial failure, 
even among subordinates, might cause 
mischief, out of the power of the heads 
of the Administration to remedy. That 
was, he thought, incidental to the com- 
mencement of a war, because then it was 
that a number of persons were employed 
whose capabilities there was no opportu- 
nity of testing. When many persons were 
suddenly placed in a position of trust, it 
was impossible to tell who were deserving 
of confidence; but, after operations had 
gone on for some time, they knew their 
men, and those who distinguished them- 
selves could be picked out for higher si- 
tuations. At the beginning of an under- 
taking of this nature such selection was 
impossible, and it was absurd to expect it. 
That ought to go a great way towards the 
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acquittal of the Government, and another | with men of all shades of party and with men 
fact tending to absolve the home Govern- | of no party, who merely brought patriotic 
ment from blame was, that they received | zeal and lengthened experience to the ser. 
very imperfect accounts of the distress in | vice of their country, the result had been 
the Crimea, and of the confusion which|the same. All had been blamed, all had 
existed in the various departments of the | been condemned, for all alike had failed, 
service. When the truth did come to| But how were these results, calamitous as 
their knowledge, it was in evidence be-| remarkable, to be accounted for? The 
fore the Committee that everything in the | fatality was wide-spread, and spared no 
power of man to do was done to remedy |one. Amongst the names most distin. 
the evils. He should certainly oppose the | guished in the naval annals of the country 
proposition of the hon. and learned Gen-} was that of Sir Charles Napier, who en- 
tleman, because it was impossible to come | tered last year on the duties of his arduous 
to a satisfactory conclusion on the insuffi- | command with the feeling of the country 
cient materials collected by the Committee, | enthusiastically in his favour. He came 
beeause the Members of the Committee | back a stigmatised man, engaged in a paper 
were not unanimous in supporting that pro- | bombardment of the right hon. Gentleman 
position, and because it was unjust to visit | the late First Lord of the Admiralty, And 
with a retrospective censure men who had | now he had retired into private life, and 
already suffered to some extent from a Vote | had left it to posterity to do him that justice 
of that House. He had intended to ad-/| which posterity no doubt would eventually 
dress the House at greater length, but the | render him. He (Sir J. Walsh) would not 
deep interest which he naturally felt in the | include in this doleful catalogue the revered 
issue of the Motion would not allow him to|name of Lord Raglan. That calumny 
command his feelings sufficiently to do jus- | and injustice which attacked him while 
tice to the arguments which he was con-| living was silent in the presence of his 
vinced might be successfully urged against | tomb. History would do him justice, and he 
it. He could not, however, have rested | would live enshrined in the annals of Brit- 
content to give a silent vote on the ques- | ish glory amongst the highest and noblest 
tion, remembering how nearly it concerned | of those who had been the associates of 





him that no undeserved censure should be | Wellington. But as matters now stood, it 


cast upon one with whom he was so nearly | seemed as though no one had deserved 
connected—the noble Lord lately at the | well of his country in connection with the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, whose | present contest. It appeared to him, how- 
conduct it would ever be his privilege, as | ever, that there was an offender, whom the 
well as his duty, to defend, and whose | hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, so 
honour and fame he should ever cherish as | searching a censor of public delinquents, 
his most valued inheritance. | had failed to detect. Could it be that the 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, he would | fault lay with public opinion, that invisible 
submit that it was the duty of the House | but all-powerful scourge, which had visited 
to inquire into the causes of the strange |so severely Minister after Minister, com- 
fatality which had marked the whole pro-| mander after commander, and which had 
gress of events with relation to the present | swept away one-half of the Treasury bench, 
war. Ilow was it that every one who had | while the remainder were staggering on 
been mixed up with the conduct of the | their seats under the weight of the coming 
war—every military and naval commander | calamity? He was inclined to think that 
—every political leader and statesman, | much of the evil was to be traced to the 
who had been involved in those transac-| single circumstance—that the Ministers 
tions, had met with nothing but failure,| were indeed the Ministers, and not the 
disappointment, shipwrecked fortunes, and | governors, of this country ; that they sur- 
tarnished honour? He should like to be} rendered their own convictions, mistrusted 
informed of the true causes of a fatality their own judgments, and tamely followed 
which appeared to him to be so marked | that public opinion which it was their duty 
and extraordinary. What a long cata-;to have directed and controlled. Public 
logue of blighted reputations did one short | opinion, as embodied in the general sen- 
twelve months offer for the consideration | timent out of doors, and as uttered not 
of the country. From the lowest to the | alone by the press, but also by that House, 
highest, from the Filders and Andrew | was a particeps criminis, and should not 
Smiths, up to the noble Lord the Member | escape the odium of the calamities which 
for the City of London (Lord J. Russell) ; | had overtaken us. If the expedition to the 
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Crimea — undertaken under the circum- 
stances which had marked its origin—was 
inexpedient and blameable that House 
ought to have endeavoured to control with- 
in rational limits that current of public 
opinion by which Ministers were blindly 
driven on to so fatal and unfortunate an 
enterprise. Was not, therefore, that House, 
and the public press in some degree to be 
blamed for the difficulties in which they 
now found themselves? If the expedition 
to the Crimea was blameable, the fault | 
should be visited upon the Government 
which undertook it, but it should also be 
visited upon the public opinion of the coun- 
try, and upon that House, which failed to 
exercise a proper control over matters so | 
important. He had pointed out last year | 
the inadequate amount of our forces, and 
now he could not but say the Government 
was censurable for not supplying those 
deficiencies. But it was difficult to agree 
to a vote of censure upon Ministers who 
were in a great degree urged on the expedi- 
tion by that public opinion which now sought | 
tocrush them. The expedition itself was | 
a mistake, for at the time it was under- 
taken we had gained all the primary objects 
we had in view. Turkey was safe; Mol- 
davia and Wallachia were emancipated ; | 








and Russia had sustained the greatest | 


moral defeat before Silistria. But, last 
year, the whole force of public opinion had | 
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the necessity of keeping up an army of 
reserve. Now, what was the present state 
of our militia force? Why, it appeared from 
the Returns upon the subject that the 
militia had at present less than one-half 
of its proper complement. That was not 
the way in which a great war could be 
brought to a successful termination. It 
was the very essence of great military 
operations that they should be conducted 
with vigour and promptitude ; and unless 
they were so conducted they must end in 
failure. He felt great difficulty, however, 
in coming to a vote upon that occasion. 
He believed that the censures directed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
against the late Cabinet were fully justified 
by the facts of the case, and he utterly 
repudiated the notion that every Member 
of that Cabinet was not answerable for the 
conduct of the body in its collective ca- 
pacity. But, on the other hand, he felt 
that the House could hardly be considered 
to have a right to pass a censure on the 
conduct of the Government while they were 
themselves so largely implicated in the 
faults which had been committed; and 
under all the circumstances of the case he 
believed the safest course they could pur- 
sue would be to support the Motion of the 
hon, and gallant General the Member for 
Huntingdon. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should not 


been brought to bear upon the Government ' have risen, but from the extraordinary si- 
in order to urge them on in that expedi- | lence of the Government upon perhaps one 
tion. It had been entered upon at a mo-| of the most important discussions which 
ment when our army had been thinned by | had ever engaged the attention of the 
disease ; in opposition to the advice of British Senate. Last evening the noble 
Lord Raglan himself, and of the great | Lord at the head of the Ministry was more 
majority of the military authorities, both | than usually jaunty and pugnacious, and 
upon the spot and at home, by a Cabinet challenged the Opposition right and left, 
composed purely of civilians. It had,| because he knew their arms were tied by 
therefore, been entered upon with a degree | the fact that the supporters of the Govern- 
of rashness which almost invited failure— | ment had thrown over the Jonah to appease 
with resources which at the time were in-, the storm ; whereas to-night they attempt- 
adequate ; and that was a step for having ed to shelter themselves from the discus- 
taken which Her Majesty’s Ministers were, | sion of the grave charges brought against 
in his opinion, in some degree liable to} Lord Aberdeen’s Government, and, conse- 
censure. Having once embarked, how-| quently, against a large portion of the pre- 
ever, upon that expedition, it became diffi-| sent, by rushing to a precipitate division. 
cult to retreat. Nothing but victory was | That course was not consistent with the 
left to our army. We were now bound to | vaunting courage displayed by the noble 
prosecute the Crimean expedition with | Lord, Donnybrook fashion, last night. The 
vigour ; and he must say that he saw in, Government could not well be acquitted 
the conduct of the present Government no | unless they gave an assurance that there 
evidence of extraordinary vigour. When) was not to be a repetition of the horrors 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern-| of last year. He feared that as little had 
ment had stated that he had no intention been done in the Baltie during the present 
of filling up the number of the militia, he year as last year, and that we were still 
did not seem to have paid due regard to | launching enormous ships, which could not 
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approach within cannon shot of the for- 
tresses to be attacked. The present Go- 
vernment, he considered, had done as little 
as the last. It had been said that the 
Resolution would be a censure upon the 
French Government, but he denied it. In- 
deed, a delicate regard for the feelings of 
France was not limited to any side or party, 
but was exhibited by every Member of that 
House, as well as of the Committee up 
stairs. And, besides, there was no charge 
made against the French; on the contrary, 
the accusation was, that the British Govern- 
ment had mismanaged the campaign, while 
the French had done their business well. 
The hon. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
Lowe) had given him (Mr. Maguire) the 
idea that he had a very nervous apprehen- 
sion of the safety of the Government, and 
it made him believe that there were some 
new combinations going on. ‘The only 
question before the House was, were the 
Government responsible for the disasters 
in the Crimea, or were they not? Were 
they not responsible for issuing green coffee 
to the soldiers? Were they not responsi- 
ble for starving the soldiers? Were they 
not responsible for having destroyed by 
their incapacity 10,000 or 12,000 of the 
bravest men who ever rallied beneath the 
standard of any Sovereign? The hon. and 
gallant Member for Huntingdon (General 
Peel) and the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Radnorshire (Sir J. Walsh) had made 
speeches strongly condemnatory of the 
Government, and yet had adopted the mild 
course of proposing and supporting the 
previous question; but he begged to re- 
mind them that this was a question which 
infinitely transcended the convenience or 
even the safety of a Cabinet. Life had 
been sacrificed, widows and orphans had 
been made, in consequence of the mis- 
management of the Government; and 
if such things did not command atten- 
tion in that House, they did so in every 
home throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand. The hon. and gallant General said 
that nothing could be more absurd than 
the number of reporters who followed the 
army, and the garbled reports which they 
presented. He (Mr. Maguire) was proud 
to be a member of the press—of that body 
which had done more for the salvation of 
the British army than all those together 
who sat upon the Treasury benches. If 
the press of this country took their inspi- 
ration from the Government at home, or 
from the general abroad—if they allowed 
themselves te be earwigged by subordi- 
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nates, and then made all pleasant, the 
same Administration might have remain. 
ed in office, but not a single man of 
the British army would have ever left 
the shores of the Crimea. The Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
the right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir 
J. Graham) had admitted that they had 
obtained their information from the press 
—that maligned press, which had done 
such injury, which had told so much to 
the enemy, and which had so seriously 
thwarted the councils of the nation. Why, 
the miserable remnant of our army that 
yet remained had been saved by the press, 
If the Government had been galvanised 
into energy, it was the press which had 
done it; but it was not the press which 
had driven them to the Crimea, or which 
had sent them there with inadequate forces 
and with no reserve at home. The press 
said, ‘Go where you please, but go fully 
prepared.” He asked again, were the Go- 
vernment prepared for the Baltic campaign 
at this moment? He believed that they 
were] as unprepared now as when they sa- 
crificed a gallant admiral for not knock- 
ing his head against a fort when he had 
not the means of taking it. When the 
hon. and gallant general called upon the 
Government to carry on the war as a Ca- 
binet with one mind and one heart, he 
surely must have forgotten the revelations 
of the previous evening. The fact was, 
that the Cabinet was rent to the very 
centre. It contained a peace party and 
a war party, and the scenes behind the 
curtain were those of cat and dog. He 
believed that those who had seceded from 
the Government were no more blameable 
than those who had remained; for those 
who still retained office had done nothing 
to wipe off the guilt of blood that was 
upon them. Was there one of them at 
the present moment who could turn his 
thoughts to the Crimea without a shudder 
at the frightful loss of human life—at the 
number of men who had fallen, not by the 
sword of the enemy, but by the leaden 
sword of incompetence wielded by the 
Treasury bench? In his opinion, the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield would 
have been unworthy of his high position 
if he had not brought forward a Motion 
like the present—a Motion which would 
test the sincerity of Members of that 
House. He would particularly impress 
upon the House that the Motion before it 
contained no censure upon the Government 
of France—and, indeed, the activity and 
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competence of that Government contrasted 
most favourably with the supineness and 
incompetence of the Government of this 
country. At a time when their cavalry 
was ready to take the field, our cavalry 
were gnawing their tails off. [ Laughter. ] 
He meant that the horses were gnawing 
each other’s tails off; and, although his 
slight mistake might cause laughter to 
those Gentlemen behind the Treasury 
bench, he could only say that the reality 
had caused no laughter in the Crimea, 
where the trooper was compelled, by the 
neglect of the Government, to do the 
work of his broken-down horse. When our 
troops were starving, the French troops 
were well fed; and the French hospitals 
were well managed, while the British hos- 
pitals were filled with horrors which it 
made one shudder to contemplate, and the 
recollection of which ought to bring a 
blush of shame to the cheeks of the Mem- 
bers of the Government. Was the coun- 
try to forgive blunders which had brought 
10,000 men to an untimely grave? and 
was it to overlook disasters which could 
have been prevented by placing the right 
men in the right places? He hoped that 
some Member of the Administration would 
rise in his place, and state to the House 
why the present Government were not lia- 
ble to censure for the mismanagement of 
the expedition to the Crimea. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I have 
waited until the last moment in expectation 
that some Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would rise upon an occasion of 
such importance to indicate to the House 
the course which they thought ought to be 
pursued. I imagine that, considering the 
present advanced period of the Session, 
and the business which remains to be trans- 
acted, it is for the public advantage, and 
also in accordance with the wishes of the 
House, that this debate should be closed 
this evening. Unlike the hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken, I opposed the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, and unlike 
him I do not think that the evidence taken 
before the Sebastopol Committee sustains 
the Resolution of my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Roebuck). Although I was 
a Member of the Government at the com- 
mencement of the war and during some 
period of its prosecution, and had made up 
my mind to vote against this Resolution, 
still I have waited with respectful atten- 
tion to ascertain the course which the pre- 
sent Government, lately my colleagues, 
proposed to pursue. I have felt that, with 
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regard to this matter, my position is to a cer- 
tain extent different from that which they 
occupy. I originally opposed the appoint- 
ment of the Committee and persevered in 
my resistance, and when the Government 
of my noble Friend arrived at the conclu- 
sion that they could no longer oppose its 
appointment, I felt myself bound to resign 
the office which I had the honour to hold, 
and therefore my position is, as I have just 
stated, somewhat different from that occu- 
pied by the Government. I have heard 
with great pleasure the speech of my 
hon. Friend near me (Mr. Lowe). I joined 
him in resisting the appointment of the 
Committee, I entirely adopted the views 
which he expressed, and on the present 
occasion I shall act in a manner identically 
the same. I cannot think, after a Com- 
mittee has been appointed by so large a 
majority of this House, after so much ex- 
pectation has been excited in the country, 
that it is possible, with due consideration 
for the feelings of the people, to give the 
question upon which it reports the absolute 
**go by;’’ yet such is the effect of carry- 
ing the previous question. Without en- 
tering into the technicalities involved in 
the speech of the hon. and gallant General 
who moved the previous question, I think 
that if his Amendment were agreed to it 
would give rise to a great deal of misun- 
derstanding out of doors. Before this in- 
quiry was instituted I saw the danger of 
it, and many of those objections which I 
ventured to state at the time, have, I think, 
been confirmed by the course taken by that 
Committee. The Committee have rigidly 
abstained from making any inquiry involy- 
ing political considerations and conse- 
quences, sensible of the danger of that 
course, but that very abstinence has, by 
their own avowal, rendered the inquiry 
incomplete and inconsistent with justice. 
According to the opinion of the Commit- 
tee itself the inquiry was anything but 
satisfactory, for in the Report it is stated 
that— 

“ The fulness of the investigation has, moreover, 
been restricted by considerations of State policy, 
so that in the outset of this Report your Commit- 
tee must admit that they have been compelled 
to end an inquiry which they have been unable 
satisfactorily to complete.” 


There is another passage very important for 
the House to consider, showing that, even 
in the opinion of the Committee, the inquiry 
as it now stands is anything but satisfactory 
to those who heard the evidence and made 
the Report, even with respect to points 
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which they did investigate. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Huntingdon (General 
Peel) has referred to the insufficiency of 
the British foree originally sent to the 
Crimea, and he has dealt with the question 
as if it concerned only the English force ; 
but did the Committee take the same view 
of the subject? The Committee stated 
that the great evils which had occurred 
were to be traced to the excessive fatigue 
of the British troops, and the Report says 
that the fatigue necessarily resulted from 
the inadequacy of the force for the task 
assigned to it. But, does the Report 
pause there? Does it limit the inquiry to 
the sufficiency of the British army? No; 
it goes on to say— 

“The British army was a portion of an allied 
force. ‘The whole scheme of the siege, the extent 
of front to be defended, the positions to be main- 
tained, and the works to be undertaken depended 
on military considerations, and were decided upon 
in conjunction with our allies. Your Committee 
regard these matters as beyond the limits of their 
inquiry. 


The Army in 


There is another matter to which I wish to 
call the attention of the House. I have 
the highest opinion of the candour and 
love of truth of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sheffield who made 
this Motion, but he has, in quoting from a 
letter of Lord Raglan, inadvertently made 
a most important omission. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman left it to be inferred 
that Lord Raglan was influenced in under- 
taking the expedition to the Crimea against 
his own judgment by the English Govern- 
ment. Now, I must say just in passing that 
the instructions given by my noble Friend 
the Duke of Neweustle to Lord Raglan 
left him the fullest discretion as to whether 
he would undertake the expedition or not. 
Those consderations were not political, but, 
had exclusive reference to the force at his 
disposal—the British foree in conjunction 
with our allies. Lord Raglan’s answer to 
that instruction I will read as it was read 
by my hon. and learned Friend, and as it 
appears in the Report of the Committee, 
but not as it appears in the despatch itself. 
The passage read by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was— 

‘«The descent on the Crimea is decided upon 
more in deference to the views of the British Go- 
vernment than to any information in the posses- 
sion of the naval and military authorities, either 
as to the extent of the enemy’s forces or to their 
state of preparation.” 


That was the way the hon. and learned 
Gentleman read the passage and inserted 
it in his Report. Now observe the import- 
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ant omission. The passage as written by 
Lord Raglan, is— 

“The descent on the Crimea is decided upon 
more in deference to the views of the British Go- 
vernment, and the well-known acquiescence of the 
Emperor of the French.” 


the Crimea— 


Now, the omission of the words “ and the 
well-known acquiescence of the Emperor of 
the French’’ appears to me to be a most 
important alteration. Nor is that all. The 
House will, perhaps, allow me to read a 
short passage from a French newspaper 
bearing on the Motion now before us. The 
Assemblée Nationale, entertaining the opin- 
ion that this subject had better not be re- 
opened, observes :— 

“ But England was not engaged alone in that 
expedition, In order to judge with equity the 
conduct of the English Government, it is proper 
to know what was its share in the initiative and 
the decision ; it is proper to know, in all their 
details, the circumstances under the pressure of 
which it was proposed, or deliberated, or resolved 
upon.” And it makes these pregnant inquiries— 
“Does Mr. Roebuck reckon on proposing these 
questions ? Are the Ministers prepared to answer 
them.” 

Most decidedly Mr. Roebuck was not pre- 
pared to put such a question—most de- 
cidedly the English Government was not 
prepared to answer it, if he had. But I 
will not press this part of the subject fur- 
ther; I only wish to explain the vote 
which it will be my duty to give on the 
present occasion. I resisted the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. I did not think 
that the investigation could be pushed to 
the extent which would satisfy the ends of 
justice, and, if pushed to the full extent 
which would be necessary to render it satis- 
factory and just as an inquiry, I believed 
that considerable danger would ensue. That 
danger has been avoided by the prudence of 
the Committee ; but I say I do not think 
that justice has been done. Well, then, 
if a Member of this House possessing such 
opportunities for the formation of a sound 
judgment as those enjoyed by my hon. and 
gallant Friend who has moved the previous 
question—if he really entertains, on the 
whole, the opinion that the parties ac- 
cused are entitled to their acquittal, why 
does he hesitate to give to the accused 
the benefit of his verdict? It will be 
said that I, fearing the result of this in- 
quiry, did the utmost in my power before 
the inquiry was entered into to prevent its 
institution, and now, when the investiga- 
tion is complete, when the evidence is 
before the House, when the Judges who 
heard that evidence are capable of pro- 
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nouncing a decision—I, having sought to 
burke the inquiry, now shrink from asking 
the Judges to pronounce their decision. 
Sir, I cannot place myself in that position, 
and I certainly shall think it my duty to 
resist the previous question, in the hope 
that the House having fully deliberated 
upon this important matter, and having 
the materials for forming a judgment before 
them, will pronounce a decision—aye or 
no—whether the Members of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government were guilty of such 
misconduct in their high offices as to de- 
serve the severe reprehension of the House. 
If the decision of the House be adverse, 
however harsh I may feel it to be—however 
inconsistent I may think it with the best 
interests of the country—however much, 
in the circumstances of the present mo- 
ment, it may narrow the choice of the men 
who for the advantage of the public service 
should be selected for places of high trust 
—however much it may contract the num- 
ber of those who can henceforth be employ- 
ed in the honourable service of their country 
—yet I think even this would be better than 
to shrink from a decision which it seems to 
me right and necessary to pronounce. Cer- 
tainly, therefore — though I regret that 
we have not the light which the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government might 
have thrown upon the course we ought to 
pursue, and though I should have been 
glad to have had the advantage of his 
advice—yet my position is somewhat dif- 
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ferent from his, and having made up my 
mind as to the course upon which, upon | 
the whole, I think it will be my duty to 
take, I thought it respectful and right to | 
state shortly to the House what that course 
was. I shall vote against the previous 
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dignity and character of that House that 
every one who was requested to do so 
should consent to take part in the inquiry. 
The Committee was composed of men of 
very different opinions, but, as far as they 
could do so, they had done their best to 
ascertain the truth and represent it to the 
House, though he acknowledged that their 
conclusions might be imperfect, owing to 
the peculiar difficulties presented in the 
course of this inquiry. He should not have 
thought it necessary to trouble the House 
had it not been that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who had been Chairman of the 
Committee, in bringing forward his Mo- 
tion that night, represented that he (Lord 
Seymour) concurred with him in his Reso- 
lution, and that all he differed from was 
the other Resolution by which it was ac- 
companied. Now, that was not exactly 
the case. No doubt, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman forgot that there were two 
Resolutions moved, and the first Resolu- 


| tion which the Chairman proposed, and to 


which his (Lord Seymour’s) observations 
applied, was this— 

“ Your Committee believe that they would be 
shrinking from their duty were they to close their 
Report without naming to the House those whom 
the evidence points out as chiefly answerable for 
the great calamities to which our army in the Cri- 
mea was unduly subjected.” 


He (Lord Seymour), undoubtedly, said that 
would be true if they could name those in- 
dividuals, but he took that in connection 
with the other Resolution brought forward 
by the Chairman, part of which pointed 
to Lord Raglan, and therefore he objected 
to that Resolution. The whole Committee 
adopted the view he took, and there were 
nine against and only one for that Resolu- 
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question for the purpose of meeting the! tion, although any one who read it would 
original Motion of the hon. and learned see that in itself, if the result to which it 
Member for Sheffield by a direct nega-| pointed could be obtained, it was quite 
tive. | unobjectionable. When they came to the 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he was not anx- | other Resolution, he objected to it on dif- 
ious to renew any discussion on the painful | ferent grounds, because he thought it in- 
subject of the appointment of the Commit-| volved questions as to the policy of the 
tee. He was one of those who had object- | Government in ordering the expedition to 
ed originally to its appointment, but, when | the Crimea, and because the Committee 
it had been determined by the House that | had declared that they would not question 
inquiry should take place, he thought it | the policy of the Government, that being a 
would be inconsistent with his duty to! matter for that House to consider. More- 
shrink from serving upon it. It would | over, the Resolution appeared to him, not 
have been bad enough for the country if | only to condemn the policy of the Govern- 
they had lost confidence in the Govern-/| ment, but the policy of our allies; and it 
ment; but, it would have been still worse | was objectionable, too, because in his opin- 
for the country if they had lost confidence | ion it was not in accordance with the facts 
in the House of Commons. He had look-| of the case. He had fully stated in the 
ed upon it, therefore, as essential to the | Report how far he thought the Government 
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were to blame. At page 1 they would 
find the following passage— 


“ Your Committee are, however, of opinion that 
this amount of unavoidable suffering has been 
aggravated by causes hereafter enumerated, and 
which are mainly to be attributed to dilatory and 
insufficient arrangements for the supply of this 


army with necessaries indispensable to its healthy | 


and effective condition.” 


The House would oberve he there stated 
that these sufferings of the army were ag- 
gravated by those causes, not that the Go- 
vernment at home were the chief and sole 
cause of those sufferings. He, therefore, 
entirely differed from the Resolution in 
question. He would now pass from it to 
what had fallen from the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) who said he could not vote for the 
previous question because he thought the 
House ought to pronounce an opinion. 
And yet, just before this, the right hon. 
Baronet had stated to the House that there 
was no sufficient evidence upon which to 
pronounce an opinion. Now, if there was 
no evidence for condemnation, how could 
there be evidence for acquittal? It seemed 
to him that if the House had not evidence 
for the one judgment, they had not evi- 
dence for the other. If the inquiry was 


imperfect, as the right hon. Baronet alleged 
—and nobody could be more conscious of 
its imperfection than he (Lord Seymour) 
was—that seemed to him to be just a case 


for the previous question. If they could 
not pronounce an opinion they would follow 
the Parliamentary course frequently adopt- 
ed in that House, which was to endeavour 
to prevent the question from being put. 
There was one point he would notice in 
answer to the observations made by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Huntingdon 
(General Peel). He referred to a letter 
he had received from Sir Hew Ross, who 
said he was much hurt and pained by the 
passage in the Report which stated that— 
“Tt would seem from the language of Sir Hew 
Ross that he was imperfectly acquainted with the 


constitution of the Board of which he was a 
Member.” 


Now, Sir Hew Ross was Lieutenat General 
of the Ordnance, and certainly from his 
answers to the Committee it appeared that 
he was not conscious of the powers apper- 
taining to the Lieutenant General of the 
Ordnance. If, however, the gallant officer 
was not conscious of those powers, he only 
shared that ignorance with the Prime Min- 
ister and other Members of the Govern- 
ment who came before the Committee. 
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They were equally ignorant that when 
they appointed a Lieutenant General of 
the Ordnance they appointed a person who 
was not areal substitute for the Master 
General. As far as Sir Hew Ross was 
concerned, it was hardly to be expected 
that he could be acquainted with the de- 
tails of an office which had been abolished 
for twenty years previous to his appoint- 
ment. But Sir Hew Ross was not blamed 
in any way with regard to the conduct of 
the Ordnance corps under his management. 
On the contrary, it was specially pointed 
out in the Report of the Committee that 
the Ordnance corps had been better man- 
aged in many respects than any other part 
of the army; and Sir Hew Ross, instead 
of being blamed, was highly praised by 
the Committee. With respect to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, he (Lord Seymour) objected to 
it because he could not see the utility of 
going back now to the past. The great 
object of the inquiry was to guard against 
error in future ; and if the Government were 
prepared hereafter to attend to the wants 
of the army with earnestness and zeal, the 
country would be willing to forget and for- 
give all that had recently taken place. But 
it would be only by zealous and earnest 
care for the army now in the Crimea. 
There must, however, be no more of those 
errors committed which the Committee 
had had the disagreeable duty of pointing 
out. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, like 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), I have waited 
till the last moment, under the idea that 
some Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would announce to the House the 
course which they intend to take with re- 
gard to this very important question. The 
right hon. Baronet has stated in manly 
and honourable language his views on the 
subject, and his reasons for the course 
which he is prepared to take this evening. 
Beyond all doubt the right hon. Baronet 
is personally interested in the vote to which 
the House must arrive; and I can under- 
stand the feeling—honourable to himself— 
which induces him to refuse to take shelter 
in any indirect proceeding like ‘‘ the pre- 
vious question,’’ and to prefer that a direct 
vote should be given by this House. But 
what, Sir, is the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government mean to take, and 
why have they adopted the unusual course 
of not announcing what they intend to do 
with reference to this Motion of the hon. 
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and learned Member for Sheffield? Last 
night Her Majesty’s Government, when a 
vote of censure was hanging over them, 
took the extraordinary course of shrinking 
from the trial, and they avoided that vote 
of censure by sacrificing the most eminent 
of their colleagues. What, then, do they 
intend to do to-night? If rumour speaks 
true, they will take a similar step, and 
will endeavour to avoid a vote of this 
House, not by following the manly exam- 
ple of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle, but by sheltering themselves 
under the equivocal course of the “ pre- 
vious question.”” What they really intend 
to do they are not disposed to tell us, and, 
under the circumstances, I trust the House 
will allow me to state the line which I feel 
it to be my duty to take on this occasion. 
The hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field, who has brought forward this Motion 
ina clear and able speech, has appealed 
to those Members of the House who sat 
with him upon the Sebastopol Committee 
to give him their support upon this occa- 
sion, and I wish to state the reasons why 
I, for one, am prepared to give him that 
support. I will not deny that I have ar- 


rived at this decision with great reluctance 


and pain—[ Cries of‘ Oh, oh! ’’]. I know 
no reason why in making this statement I 
should be open to murmurs of this kind. I 
can only say that I never spoke with more 
sincerity. In arriving at this decision I 
cannot but feel that the vote which I am 
about to give involves a censure not only 
upon Her Majesty’s Ministers, to whom I 
am politically opposed, but also upon other 
eminent Members of this House, who are 
personally men of high character and ho- 
nour, who were Members of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen, and who are 
therefore parties to the transactions to 
which our attention is now called. Upon 
the other hand, I cannot but feel that the 
country is now in a state of great peril, 
that the public mind is uneasy and anxious, 
and that we, the Members of the House of 
Commons, called upon as we are to-night, 
are not at liberty to draw nice distinctions 
and toconsult those feelings of personal deli- 
cacy which may becomingly and properly 
animate us at other times, but that we must 
give that vote which, in our conscience, 
we believe to be right. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, in his ca- 
pacity as Chairman of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, has called upon us to decide whe- 
ther or not we will ratify the Report to 
which the Committee has arrived; and, 
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before coming to any decision upon the 
matter, I am anxious to remind the House 
that the Report of the Committee was a 
unanimous one. The noble Lord who spoke 
last has alluded to a Resolution in which 
he could not concur, and the fact that that 
Resolution was carried by the casting vote 
of the Chairman has already been referred 
to by the hon. Member for Beverley (Mr. 
Gordon). But the Report of the Com- 
mittee as it affects Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, was a unanimous Report. I have 
always thought that the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield did himself very 
great injustice, and’ placed himself in a 
false position, when he called upon the 
Committee to divide upon the form of 
words which he suggested to them. I 
wish now to call the attention of the House 
to the words of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Totness (Lord Seymour) himself. 
In the draught Report which he submitted 
to the Committee, the noble Lord summed 
up the evidence under six short heads :— 
“1, The expedition to the Crimea was under- 
taken with means inadequate for the military ope- 
rations which had eventually to be performed. 
2. No provision was made in time for the win- 
tering of the army. 3. No measures were taken 
for rendering effective the offices on the vigorous 
administration of which the success of all opera. 
tions and the maintenance of the army depended. 
4. There was a want of timely information as to 
the state of affairs in the Crimea and at Scutari. 
5. One department, the Commissariat, was made 
to perform the duties of several departments. 6. 
An unfortunate selection was made of officers for 
important services before the daily increasing 
magnitude of the operations was foreseen.” 


Now, Sir, for what purpose was the Com- 
mittee appointed? It was appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of those depart- 
ments whose duty it was to administer to 
the wants of the army, and I wish to know 
whether, substantially, as regards the con- 
duct of those departments, and the conduct 
of the Government at home, the censure 
contained in the Motion of the Chairman 
of the Committee is not embodied in the 
Resolutions proposed by the noble Lord 
the Member for Totness? Why, then, 
were they not adopted? They were not 
adopted, because it was the opinion of the 
Committee that if a summing up was to be 
given censuring the Government, that sum- 
ming up ought to be in more direct and 
pungent terms. In consequence of that 
opinion the noble Lord prepared a second 
form of words still containing a censure 
upon the Government; but that form of 
words was also rejected as not being 
After having thus 
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rejected two forms of words proposed by 
the noble Lord, the words proposed by the 
hon. and learned Chairman were at length 
adopted. I think the House will now agree 
with me that, though the words adopted by 
the Committee were made more severe and 
pungent upon the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) yet 
substantially they did not differ from the 
words proposed by the noble Lord (Lord 
Seymour), and I heard no objection made 
in the Committee that to sum up the evi- 
dence in the way suggested would be to 
convey too direct a censure upon the Go- 
vernment. Well, Sif, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman has now called upon us, as 
he had a right to do, to express our opinion 
upon the Resolutions which were adopted. 
We have heard reasons urged why we 
should abstain from taking such a course, 
but I must say that any Member who en- 
tered this House to-night in doubt whether 
he ought to give a vote of censure can 
hardly have had his doubts removed by the 
reasons which have been advanced against 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Member for Car- 
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lisle (Sir J. Graham) has taken an objec- 
tion, which was previously urged by the 


hon. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
Lowe), founded upon the first paragraph 
of the Report of the Committee, that the 
inquiry was incomplete. Now, I deny that 
the inquiry was incomplete as regards the 
question to which it applied. The con- 
struction I put upon that paragraph is that 
there were other matters upon which it 
would have been well for the Committee to 
inquire, that there were other witnesses 
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Member for Kidderminster, using words 
which I took down at the time, said, ** We 
are assembled to-night to discuss the policy 
of the Emperor of the French.” [ Mr. Lowe: 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Gentleman cheers 
me. He admits, at least, the accuracy of 
my quotation, but I must say that I dispute 
the accuracy of his conclusion. I conceive 
that a more erroneous and unfounded con- 
clusion was never arrived at by any Mem. 
ber of this House. Let me remind the 
House that this is the identical bugbear by 
which it was originally endeavoured to 
stifle the Motion for inquiry. We were 
told when the Motion for the Sebastopol 
Committee was first proposed, ‘‘ Beware of 
what you are doing. Remember the deli- 
cacy of this investigation. Recollect that 
it will be absolutely impossible for you to 
conduct your inquiry without trenching 
upon the affairs of our allies.’’ Well, 
what was the result? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle, I believe, 
has this evening distinctly and fairly ad- 
mitted that the Committee avoided that 
danger. I contend that the Committee 
did avoid the danger, and I not only main- 
tain that we are perfectly free to record 
our opinions upon such a subject, but I can 
imagine nothing more dangerous as a pre- 
eedent than an attempt to try to stifle 
discussion in this House—an attempt to 
prevent hon. Members from expressing 
constitutionally their opinions upon the 
conduct of the Government of this coun- 
try—because we happen to be in alliance 
with another nation—an alliance which we 
all regard with pride and gratification, 
and which I hope will long continue to 
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whom it would have been desirable to ex-| be maintained with the same cordiality 
amine, and that to this extent the inquiry | as at present. I must therefore contend 
was incomplete. I deny, however, that | that there is no reason, on the ground of 
the Report of the Committee is incomplete. | the French alliance, for preventing this 
The hon. Member for Kidderminster, with | House from declaring whether or not they 
great fairness, gave the Committee eredit | agree with the Report of the Committee, 
for the caution and reserve they had dis- | and whether they condemn the conduct of 
played, and I think it will be admitted that | the Government with regard to the un- 
there is no'statement in the Report, so ably | happy events which have occurred in the 
drawn up by the noble Lord the Member! Crimea. Upon this ground I share the 
for Totness, which is not fully sustained by | feelings of the right hon. Member for 
the evidence. Indeed, throughout the Re- | Carlisle, and, although I may arrive at the 
port reference is made in the margin to conclusion reluctantly, I cannot take shelter 
the evidence by which each conclusion is |in the previous question which has been 
sustained, and I think any one who will; moved by my hon. and gallant Friend 
take the trouble to compare the Report (General Peel). I must say, there was 
with the evidence will be satisfied that the | nothing in the speech of my hon. and gal- 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle lant Friend which, in my opinion, bore out 
and the hon. Member for Kidderminster are | his Motion, or could induce me to give it 
not borne out in their endeavour to show! my support. My hon. and gallant Friend 
that the Report is incomplete. The hon. | made some remarks upon the Report of the 
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Committee, and he tcok exceptions to some 
portions of that Report, which, I confess, 
I heard with surprise from his lips, be- 
cause he sat throughout upon the Commit- 
tee, he was a party to the Report, and he 
never raised any of the objections which 
he has stated to-night while the Report 
was under consideration. Therefore, ac- 
cording to those rules which affect the con- 
duct of Members of this House acting 
upon Committees, my hon. and gallant 
Friend was as much a party to the Report 
as any other Member of the Committee. 
My hon. and gallant Friend stated, as 
another reason for moving the previous 
question, that he thought the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
involved the policy of the expedition to the 
Crimea. Now, this I must deny. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
I am certain, will not contradict me when 
I say that, neither in word nor in inten- 
tion, does his Motion involve the policy 
of the expedition to the Crimea, [ will 
not, however, shrink from declaring in this 
House what I have stated in private, that 
if the Motion did involve that question I 
should not, on that ground, hesitate to 
give it my support. Iwas one of those 
who did disapprove of the policy of the 
expedition to the Crimea. I think, if we 
consider the state of the war at the mo- 
ment when that expedition was resolved 
upon, we may well entertain doubts of its 
policy. Let me remind the House that at 
that time the siege of Silistria had been 
raised, the Principalities had been evacu- 
ated, Constantinople was safe, and the im- 
mediate objects of the war, as a defensive 
war, had been attained. It was, there- 
fore, a very grave question whether the 
whole policy of the war should be chang- 
ed, and whether a war which had been 
undertaken as a defensive war should be- 
come a war of attack, and aggression, and 
invasion of a foreign soil. An hon. and 
gallant Member who has spoken to-night 
has anticipated the time when there may 
be a British occupation of the Crimea. 
We have never heard of any such inten- 
tion. Do the Government entertain any 
such intention? They have never an- 
nounced it, and my belief is, that from 
the moment the invasion was commenced 
to the present time, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have never had any definite idea 
of what the result of the invasion of 
the Crimea will be. I may remind the 
House, also, that we have been told by the 
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London (Lord J. Russell) in a recent de- 
bate, that, in the event of a successful 
aggression from the invasion of an ene- 
my’s soil at a distance of 3,000 miles, we 
are not at liberty even to ask for the 
legitimate fruits of our suecess—namely, 
the cession of territory. The noble Lord 
admitted that, among the difficulties which 
beset this subject, that question would be 
the most difficult of solution; but he 
stated that, however successful we might 
be in an offensive war, we were not at 
liberty to reap the fruits of our success. 
Now, in my mind, only two conditions 
could justify this policy, and both are ab- 
sent. The one is a suflicient force for the 
undertaking; the other is a moral cer- 
tainty of success. I will not, however, 
dwell upon this point, because, as I have 
said, the Motion does not touch it. The 
question raised by the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, and 
which this House is called upon to decide, 
is this—whether, be the policy of the Go- 
vernment in the abstract good or bad, 
it was wise or unwise to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country, and whether the 
Government of the day were justified in 
attacking Russia as they have done, with 
inadequate means, and in hazarding the 
honour, the glory, and the prestige of Eng- 
land upon that one rash expedition? In 
my humble opinion, the attack upon the 
Crimea, as it was conducted, violated every 
rule of war and every dictate of prudence. 
I do not think I could have stronger evi- 
dence in support of this view than that 
which I derive from Members of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet. The Duke of New- 
castle stated, before the Committee, that 
on the 10th of April he wrote to Lord 
Raglan these words— 

“ Before the siege of a fortress so strong can 
be attempted it is necessary that information 
which can be relied on should be obtained upon 
many points upon which little or nothing is at 
present known.” 

I quite agree with that language; I think 
there we see prudent and proper caution. 
But what was done ? What was the reply 
to that despatch? The month of April, 
the month of May, the month of June 
passed over, and not one word of informa- 
tion did the Government receive; and on 
the 29th of June the Government—still 
in utter ignorance of the strength of Se- 
bastopol, of the amount of Russian forces 
in the Crimea, and, indeed, upon every 
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point on which the Duke of Neweastle had 
stated that information was indispensable 
—ordered the attack upon the Crimea. 
In the middle of July the Government did 
receive an answer, and it was, that Lord 
Raglan could not obtain the information 
which was desired. In the course of our 
inquiry we received the evidence of the 
right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham), and of Lord Aberdeen (the late 
Prime Minister), who stated that, although 
the expedition was directed in the absence 
of information which was essential, and 
which ought, in prudence, to have been 
obtained, the Government did receive in- 
formation at the end of July, but whe- 
ther that information was correct or not 
seems to be doubtful. The right hon. 
Baronet and the noble Earl, however, 
stated they believed the information to be 
correct. That information was, that the 
Russian force in the Crimea was 70,000; 
and the Government of this country, vio- 
lating every rule of war and of pru- 
dence, sent a force of little more than 
50,000, of which only 25,000 were British 
soldiers, to attack the 70,000 in the great 
stronghold of Russia, one of the most 
powerful fortresses in Europe. The first 
event that occurred was the Battle of the 
Alma, one of the most glorious days ever 
known to the British arms; but I believe 
no military man will ever contradict me 
when I say that, in the opinion of military 
men, that battle was won against all hu- 
man probability—that if the Russians had 
been true to themselves, and availed them- 
selves, as they ought to have done, of their 
position at the Alma—that if they had 
fought as they afterwards did at Inkerman 
and Sebastopol—we should not have ob- 
tained a victory, and the result would have 
been to us utter destruction. The Govern- 
ment had made no adequate provision for 
so important a campaign; but on the hor- 
rible results that followed I will not dwell 
—they are detailed in the evidence given 
to the Committee by the most undoubted 
witnesses, upon which evidence is founded 
the Report we are now considering. The 
Government have never disputed that Re- 
port—they have never taken the bold 
course of questioning its justice; and the 
question now is, will the House of Com- 
mons give its sanction to that Report ? 
Sir, I cannot believe the House will refuse 
to do so. I, for one, have no hesita- 
tion as to the course which a sense of 
duty leads me to take, and, I may add, 
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that there is nothing in the conduct of the 
present Government, including, as it does, 
a large majority of the men who were eon. 
cerned in those transactions, that can tend 
to diminish that sense of duty. Recent 
events have rather shaken the confidence 
of the country in that Government. We 
have reason to believe that they have not 
dealt fairly and honestly with the House 
of Commons. And when we consider the 
lamentable circumstances that we have 
had to deplore, let us ask, what assurance 
we have that the Government is now tak- 
ing adequate means to prevent a repetition 
of those circumstances in the approach- 
ing winter? Where are the reserves so 
essential to the maintenance of the army? 
Where is the militia that England ought 
to have? No part of the conduct of the 
late Government was more culpable than 
their neglect of the militia before em- 
barking in the war. We ought at this mo. 
ment to have a force of 120,000 militia in 
the three kingdoms—for England 80,000, 
Ireland 30,000, and Scotland 10,000~— 
whereas for the three kingdoms the whole 
militia force is not more than 50,000. 
Then, is the army at the «strength which 
this House has voted? I believe not. 
These are important matters, and as it 
appears to me that the Government now, 
as the Government then, are neglecting 
these great interests, though it may be 
painful on personal grounds, and may in- 
volve some sacrifice of feeling, yet my 
sense of duty is so clear and strong that I 
feel myself bound to give my support to 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield. 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD: Sir, I must 
confess that I was astonished at the open- 
ing sentence of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. I should have 
thought his memory would have served 
him for at least twenty-four hours, and 
that he would not have repeated the charge 
that was denied by those most competent 
to deny it, of our having shrunk last night 
from a vote of censure by sacrificing a col- 
league. I thought the noble Colleague him- 
self and my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government stated, in terms as distinct 
as words could make them, that we were 
ready to fight the battle, and that we 
were perfectly prepared to resist the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Sir B. Lytton), if he had brought 
it forward. The right hon. Gentleman is 
not more justified in saying that we are 
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shrinking to-night from any responsibility 
that justly belongs to us. We are prepared 
to vote for the Motion which has been 
made by the hon. and gallant general op- 
posite. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] I am not ashamed 
at the course we are prepared to take, nor 
do I think that in pursuing that course we 
are shrinking from the discharge of our 
duty. It is perfectly true, as has been 
stated, that we opposed the appointment 
of this Committee, and we did so because 
we believed that the inquiry must neces- 
sarily be imperfect—that many of those 
whose evidence was essential, in order to 
enable the Committee to come to a correct 
opinion, could not be examined, and that 
moreover, in all the transactions, or most 
of them at least, the conduct of our allies 
was involved, with regard to which our 
mouths must necessarily be closed. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Pakington) 
has stated that he did not think this last 
reason justified resistance to the Com- 
mittee, or that it ought to lead the House 
to support the Motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant General; but he seems to have for- 
gotten that the Committee themselves have 
reported that their inquiry on this ground 
was necessarily imperfect—that it was im- 


possible to go into questions, the elucida- 
tion of which could alone enable them to 


form a just judgment on the matter. The 
hon. and gallant General stated that as a 
reason why he moved the previous ques- 
tion; the same ground has been stated by 
others, and it is perfectly clear that on this 
point the inquiry, as we predicted, is an 
inconclusive inquiry. That is why we are 
prepared to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant General. If all had been dis- 
closed that ought to have been disclosed, so 
as to make it a complete inquiry, we should 
have been the last persons to take that 
course. [‘Oh, oh!”’] I am not in the 
habit of shrinking from any charge brought 
against me, nor is there any Member of 
the Government who is in the habit of 
doing so. 1 know not, therefore, why Gen- 
tlemen should doubt the assurance that we 
are ready to resist any charge that may 
be brought against us on this subject when 
the evidence regarding it is fairly before 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman goes 
on to say that he does not see how the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield involves the question of the 
policy of the expedition to the Crimea, and 
80 consistent is the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the moment these words are out of 
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his lips the question he asks is, whether 
we were justified in going to the Crimea ? 
And not only does he ask that question, 
but he gives his opinion on the subject, for 
he says that we violated every rule of war, 
and every dictate of prudence by going to 
the Crimea. I am not disposed to shrink 
from the responsibility of that expedition 
to the Crimea. I believe the expedition to 
Sebastopol was a wise undertaking. No 
doubt success has not, up to this moment, 
attended our efforts; but those who are on 
the spot and better able than we are to 
judge—as every person who has friends in 
the Crimea and is in the habit of receiving 
letters must know—believe that success 
will eventually attend our arms. The noble 
Lord the Member for North Leicestershire 
(Marquess of Granby) says we have for- 
gotten the lessons of the last war during 
the long peace that has intervened, and 
that we seem to think war can be con- 
ducted without loss or suffering. Such has 
not been the opinion of the Government. 
I am as sorry as any man can be that we 
should have been involved in war; but I am 
convinced that the shortest mode of attain- 
ing an honourable and satisfactory peace, 
and of putting an end to the horrors of 
war, is to carry on the war with the 
greatest activity and vigour of which this 
country is capable. In reference to the 
Motion itself, I will only advert to a 
single point raised by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
for the purpose of showing to some ex- 
tent the animus and, at the same time, 
the utter inconsistency of his charges. 
Among other things the hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to what he called the 
‘‘ dire chasm ”’ of six miles which separated 
the supplies collected in the harbour of 
Balaklava from the camp on the heights. 
The want of the road he charged as a fault 
entirely resting on the Administration at 
home. Now, I should like to know when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman arrived at 
that conclusion, because certainly on the 
18th of June he held an opinion diametri- 
cally the reverse. I feel some unwilling- 
ness to refer to the opinion then held by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, because 
it may seem to cast a reflection on that 
noble and gallant Lord to whom the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has himself to- 
night paid a just though tardy tribute of 
praise. That noble and gallant Lord was 
decried and unjustly slandered in his life- 
time, but now his value is beginning to be 
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appreciated ; and, therefore, when I refer 
to the words of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, it is only for the purpose of show- 
ing the utter inconsistency with which he 
makes his charges. Here are the words 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
tained in a Resolution submitted to the 
Sebastopol Committee, but for which, to 
the honour of the Committee, only one 
Member was found to vote— 
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“ The Commander of the Forces, Lord Raglan, 
is ina great degree immediately responsible for 
the sufferings of the army. Had the requisite 
firmness and foresight been shown by him, much 
of the misery resulting from the want of land 
transport, from the want of a road from Balaklava 
to the camp, from the want of an efficient ambu- 
lance, from insufficient and improper food, from 
the want of shelter, clothing, and fuel, might have 
been prevented.” 


A month ago it was Lord Raglan who, ac- 
cording to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, was to blame; but, Lord Raglan 
being removed beyond the reach of his 
charges, he finds it convenient to transfer 
the responsibility to the Government. But 
what say the Committee in the Report to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
a party? They say— 

“ That the probable failure of the communica- 
tion was not, however, brought to the notice of 
the Duke of Neweastle, until too late to enable 
him to take measures in England to prevent the 
serious calamities which subsequently arose.” 
We have been told to-night that the Re- 
port of the Committee is not in some cases 
strictly borne out by the evidence, and I 
think I have shown that the charges of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman are not borne 
out by the Report. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir J. Pakington) says, 
he is not to be deterred by any personal 
feelings from voting in support of the ori- 
ginal Motion. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man voted for the Resolution in the Com- 
mittee, it is not to be expected that he 
would do otherwise in this House, but he} 
has not very distinctly told us what his 
object is in so voting. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman tells us, that his object is to 
pass a censure on those Members of the 
present Government who were Members 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, but dis- 
claims all party feeling in the matter. If, 
however, we look to the course which has 
been pursued on these questions, it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that party feeling, to a 
certain extent, has dictated some of these 
attacks. I remember that at the early pe- 
riod of these discussions we heard of nothing 
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but charges against the Duke of Neweastle 
and Lord Aberdeen. Those two noblemen 
were removed from the Government—that 
is to say, the whole of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government having paid the penalty of the 
censure of the House of Commons, and hay- 
ing resigned together, my noble Friend now 
at the head of the Administration, after two 
fruitless attempts had been made to con- 
stitute a Government, succeeded in form. 
ing a Cabinet, which included some Mem. 
bers of Lord Aberdeen’s Government. An 
attack was then immediately made on some 
of the Members of the new Cabinet, though 
Lord Derby, so far from thinking them 
unfit for office, had attempted to include 
some of them in the Government he was 
trying to form. On the formaticn, how. 
ever, of my noble Friend’s Government, a 
certain number were selected for attack, 
and they, unfortunately I think, thought it 
their duty to resign. When they had been 
removed an attack was next made against 
a noble friend of mine, the Member for 
the City of London, and now that he has 
quitted the Government, the attack is 
levelled against those other Members of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government who happen 
to be Members of the present Govern- 
ment. I beg the House to remember the 
charges made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. I thought, and still 
think, that the accusations made against 
the Duke of Newcastle, the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Sir J. Graham) and the 
late Secretary at War (Mr. Sidney Herbert) 
were most unjust and unfounded; and I 
now congratulate them on the testimony 
which the hon, and learned Gentleman 
has borne to the efficiency with which 
they conducted the departments placed 
under their respective care. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman has had the fullest 
opportunity of investigating their conduct, 
and he has told us to-night that nothing 
could exceed their activity and zeal. I 
can hardly remember all the complimen- 
tary phrases in which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman expressed his entire ap- 
probation of their conduct. Well, I al- 
ways thought that the time would come 
when public opinion would do justice to the 
exertions they made last summer; but I 
confess that, sanguine as I was that jus- 
tice, however tardy, would be done them, 
1 little expected that it would so soon 
be proclaimed from the lips of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield. He 
seldom is complimentary in his language, 
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and nothing but the entire conviction 
of their truth could have induced him 
to pay such extraordinary compliments. 
Having, then, entirely acquitted from 
blame those gentlemen who managed the 
several departments connected with the 
war, the hon. and learned Member falls 
upon us, who certainly did not and could 
not interfere with the management of their 
departments. Now, I have not the slight- 
est disposition to shrink from any responsi- 
bility which belongs to me as the colleague 
of those gentlemen, but the hon. and learn- 
ed Member must have strange notions of 
how the business of Government can be 
conducted when he says that we are guilty 
for the mismanagement of those depart- 
ments which, at the same time, he states 
were well managed by the persons at the 
head of them. The noble Duke, the for- 
mer head of the War Department, was in 
London, and is praised by the hon. and 
learned Member for managing his depart- 
ment with admirable judgment and skill, 
while the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonial Department, in attendance on Her 
Majesty in Scotland, is grievously to be 
blamed for not interfering with the noble 
Duke in the management of the War De- 
partment. My right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Graham), the then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, never left town for a single day 
except in discharge of his duty, and a 
compliment is also paid him for his man- 
agement of his department, and because I, 
the President of the Board of Control, did 
not interfere with it I am to be censured. 
The Secretary at War was also in town 
doing his duty, and is complimented by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ; but the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Works is highly to 
be censured to-night because he did not in- 
terfere in what was not his business. We 
are all to be censured for not interfering 
in what, according to the testimony of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, was admira- 
bly done by the proper persons. I had 
not intended to refer to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, but I could 
not help pointing out the gross inconsist- 
ency of his charges. Well, the inquiry 
being incomplete, as we thought it would 
be before the appointment of the Commit- 
tee, and as we now know it is from the 
Report of the Committee, an hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman has moved the previous 
question. That hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man is no supporter of the Government, 
but he took an active part in the Commit- 
tee, and his Motion is supported by a noble 
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Lord, also an active member of the Com- 
mittee, who entirely agrees in thinking 
that, as the inquiry was incomplete, it is 
impossible to pronounce a fair and just 
opinion on the evidence. Under these 
circumstances the Government do not think 
that they can be justly charged with shrink- 
ing from any responsibility properly at- 
taching to them if they concur in the 
opinion of those hon. Gentlemen, sitting on 
different sides of the House, that the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield is not a fit and proper question 
to be put to the House. 

Mr. MILNES GASKELL moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I hope 
that the House will come to a decision 
upon the question to-night. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that he had also 
hoped the House would have come to a 
decision on the question that night; but 
the reason why they could not come to a 
decision now was, the great delay that oc- 
eurred before any Member of the Govern- 
ment rose to express his opinions. In con- 
sequence of the course which the Ministers 
had taken, he must confess he could not 
see how it was possible for the House to 
come to a decision upon the question that 
night. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he hoped that the 
Government would not put the House to 
the trouble of dividing upon the question 
of the adjournment of the debate. He did 
not know during the entire Session that 
they had a matter before them of such ex- 
treme importance as the present. He was 
not an advocate for long debates; but he 
thought that it was most reasonable to ask 
for the adjournment of the question. The 
Government had evidently wished to shirk 
the question, and had abstained until mid- 
night from declaring what course they in- 
tended to take. The debate, he thought, 
might last a whole week to the advantage 
of the country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
with regard to the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite as to no Member 
of the Government rising early in the de- 
bate, there were obvious reasons why they 
should give way to other persons who 
desired to express their opinions. If the 
sense of the House should be in favour of 
an adjournment, he would not oppose it; 
but he should have thought that the House 
was in a very good position to proceed with 
the debate. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Committee. 
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MAYNOOTH COLLEGE— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (FOURTH NIGHT) 

Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to be made 
to Question [lst May ]— 

“That this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of considering the Acts for 
the Endowment of the College of Maynooth, with 
a view to the withdrawal of any Endowment out 
of the Consolidated Fund, due regard being had to 
vested rights or interests.” 


And which Amendment was to leave out 
from the word “considering,”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*all grants or endowments for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes, whether charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund or annually voted by Par- 
liament, with a view to their withdrawal, 
due regard being had to vested rights or 
interests,’”’ instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. FAGAN moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. SPOONER said, there could be 
no reason why this debate should be ad- 
journed. The question had been discussed 
very fully, and it was quite clear that any 


person who wished to have the debate ad- 
journed merely wished to prevent the ques- 


tion being settled. He was only asking 
leave to bring in a Bill, although it was 
not likely that he would proceed with 
the Bill during the present Session. He 
wished to take the sense of the House 
whether they approved of the introduction 
of such a Bill. He hoped that those who 
agreed with him that this was a question 
which ought to be settled would vote with 
him. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
surely the hon. Member could not be se- 
rious in asking the House at that hour 
of the night (half past twelve o’clock) to 
resume a debate, which was likely to last 
many hours. Several Motions. had been 
put off in consideration of the lateness of 
the hour, and he did not think that the 
hon. Member could expect them to pro- 
ceed with the adjourned debate on May- 
nooth. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 97 ; Noes 
88: Majority 9. 

Mr. KIRK said, he would now move 
that the debate be adjourned to that day 
three months. 
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Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 93; Noes 
90: Majority 3. 

The House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 18, 1855. 


Minutss.] New Memper Sworn.—For Norfolk 
(Eastern Division), Henry Josias Stracey, esq, 
Pvsiic Brtts.—1° Public Houses (Ireland), 
2° Convention with United States. 
3° Crown Suits. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE brought 
up the Annual Report of the Select Com. 
mittee for the Revision of Standing Orders 
and stated that the alterations recommend. 
ed were principally to make the Standing 
Orders of the two Houses as far as pos- 
sible agree. The chief atteration which 
the Committee recommended was in the 
eighth Standing Order—that for the fu- 
ture no Members locally interested should 
be Members of a Committee on an opposed 
Bill. In all the changes which had been 
made for many years past the aim had been 
to give Committees an entirely judicial 
character, and that was the object of the 
proposed alteration. Local Members now 
stood in the anomalous position of having 
power to interfere, without any responsi- 
bility or share in the decisions of the Com- 
mittee. In the case of an unopposed Bill, 
it was referred to the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, and he was assisted by one of 
the Members whose name was on the back 
of the Bill; but when Bills were opposed, 
it could only be necessary to resort for 
advice to local Members in such few in- 
stances that they were amply provided 
for by the power of any Member to attend 
in any Committee-room. Local Members 
would not be deprived of any right as 
Members of Parliament, but would have 
®the opportunity of directing the attention 
of the House to any mistakes which they 
conceived the Committee had made in 
their Report. For these reasons, he should 
move that the House agree to the recom- 
|} mendation. 
| Mr. FRENCH said, that without offer- 

ing any opinion as to the expediency of the 
proposed alteration, he would beg to direct 
the attention of the hon. Baronet to the 
unnecessary fees exacted on the bringing 
| Bills before the House. It was very well 
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known that on that account the under- 
taking of many useful projects in Ireland 
had been checked, and that railway enter- 
prise had been most especially discouraged 


there. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he objected to 
the recommendation of the Committee as 
unconstitutional. It went to deprive local 
Members of the means of attending to 
those interests which they were meant 
particularly to represent—it would lead to 
great inconvenience on the part of the 
House, and it would induce to the canvass- 
ing for support amongst Members of Com- 
mittees by the promoters of Bills when 
they found they were debarred of the pre- 
sence and assistance of their local Mem- 
bers;-and in addition, it would promote 
the discussion of the Reports of Committees 
on Private Bills—a result hitherto avoided 
as much as possible. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he fully 
concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner), in opposition to the proposed 
recommendation. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, he felt great 
doubts of the expediency of the alteration, 
as he was convinced many useful Bills 
would have been lost had not the local 
Members been present to supply informa- 
tion, which the Committee could obtain 
from no other source. If local Members 
were deprived of the power of taking part 
in the proceedings, they would cease to 
attend the Committees, and the interests 
of their constituents would in many cases 
suffer, 

Mr. SOTHERON said, he believed the 
decisions of Committees would give more 
satisfaction, if, after the parties were re- 
quested to withdraw, they did not see that 
the local Members remained to influence 
those decisions. It would be far better 
for the character of the tribunal that infor- 
mation should be given by witnesses, and 
not by Members, who had no power to give 
a vote in the Committee. He could as- 
sure the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Mr. French) that the Standing Orders 
Committee wished cordially that some 
means could be found for diminishing the 
fees; but that question had not been re- 
ferred to them. As to protecting the 
public against the arrangements of rival 
parties, whose interests were distinct from 
the interests of localities, he considered it 
part of the duty of every Committee to 
watch over the public interests. He hoped 
the House would agree in the alteration, 
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and, in future, exclude local Members from 
Committees on opposed Bills. 

Mr. BARROW said, he would suggest 
that local Members should be permitted to 
be present in Committees, in order to ask 
questions and hear the discussions, but 
should be excluded, together with the pub- 
lic, when the Committee came to consider 
a Report. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought that, 
carrying out the principle which had been 
acted on for some years of making Com- 
mittees as independent as possible, it 
would be right to exclude all members lo- 
cally interested from taking part in the pro- 
ceedings of Committees. Local members 
ought to be excluded, because, as judges, 
they were not to have a voice; as advo- 
cates, they would be objectionable, because 
no opportunity would be afforded for reply- 
ing to their arguments; and, as witnesses, 
they would be obnoxious to the same ob- 
jection that the other side could have no 
opportunity of cross-examination. He did 
not think the presence of local members 
was at all requisite, as in the cases of 
Railway Bills, where local interests were 
left unrepresented on the Committee, no 
complaints had ever been made that local 
interests had suffered thereby. 

Sir ROBERT FERGUSSON said, he 
differed from the opinions expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Local mem- 
bers were excluded from Railway Com- 
mittees because the local interests af- 
fected by those Bills were so extensive 
that they could not be completely repre- 
sented. He thought upon Private Bills 
the presence of local members was an ad- 
vantage, and therefore he hoped the House 
would not deprive them of the power of 
examining witnesses, 

Mr. DEEDES said, he was of opinion 
that local interests would not be left un- 
guarded by the proposed change, and he 
would recommend the hon. Member for 
North Wiltshire (Mr. Sotheron) to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
South Nottinghamshire, Mr. Barrow. 

Sm JOHN DUCKWORTH said, that 
as Chairman of the Committee, he would 
support the suggested alteration; but at 
the same time he must confess that he was 
much surprised the country had not taken 
exception to the present practice long ago. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, that the reason 
why local representation was admitted was 
that the Committee should have the best 
information on the subject before them. 
Another reason was indeed alleged—that 
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of the constitutional right of Members. 
He thought the best system to adopt was 
to exclude local members altogether, and 
to examine them as witnesses if they had 
any information to give. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he concurred in the 
recommendation to exclude local members, 
and would take that opportunity of re- 
marking that he considered the present 
system of examining witnesses before Com- 
mittees of that House to be extremely ob- 
jectionable. He believed that persons ex- 
amined in that House without the admi- 
nistration of any oath gave very different 
evidence from that which they would give 
before the House of Lords, where they 
were sworn. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought that 
some steps should be taken to relieve pri- 
vate parties, whose interests were affected 
by private Bills, from the heavy expense 
to which they were now subject. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
for the sake of unanimity he was willing 
to adopt the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottinghamshire (Mr. Barrow) as 
a step in advance, for he believed that it 
could not be a final arrangement. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, if the hon. 
Chairman of the Committee assented to 
the suggestions of the hon. Member for 
South Nottinghamshire he (Sir G. Grey) 
should not dissent, but he really thought 
the preponderance of argument was in fa- 
vour of the proposal of the Committee. 
He thought it would be humiliating to 
Members of that House to be allowed to 
attend upon Committees, but to be turned 
out of the room whenever the public was 
ordered to withdraw. If the principle was 
to be adopted that local members were not 
to influence Committees, except as wit- 
nesses, then they ought only to be allowed 
to appear as witnesses. The majority of 
the House appeared to be in favour of the 
Resolution of the Committee of Revision, 
and he thought it would be desirable to 
come to a decision upon that point. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he differed from 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz), with respect to the administration 
of oaths, and thought the proper altera- 
tion would be to abolish the administration 
of oaths in the House of Lords, and thus 
harmonize the practice of the two Houses. 

Mr. THORNELY said, he could not 
help thinking that some advantage was 
derivable from the presence of local Mem- 

‘bers upon a Committee, although that 
position was disagreeable to the hon. 
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Members themselves. He thought local 
Members ought not to be called upon to 
retire from the room when the public were 
excluded, but they should withdraw to a 
distant part of the room, so as not to take 
part in the discussions of the Committee, 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, 
he regarded the subject as one of consi- 
derable importance, as affecting the purity 
of the decisions of that House. The pre- 
sence of local Members was undesirable, 
and he considered it would be useless to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for South Nottinghamshire, as it would 
fail to produce unanimity upon the present 
occasion. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask whether, if Members were 
to be called upon to give evidence as wit- 
nesses, they would be required to pay the 
fee of three guineas for the privilege? He 
wished the House would tun its attention 
to the enormous expense attending pro- 
ceedings before Select Committees. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, that 
in a case in which his constituents were 
concerned, the amount of fees which were 
required to enable the parties to appear, 
either by themselves or counsel, was tanta- 
mount to a denial of justice. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That the Committee on every opposed private 
Bill (not being a Railway, Canal, or Divorce Bill), 
or Group of Bills, shall be composed of a Chair- 
man and Four Members not locally or otherwise 
interested in the Bill or Bills in progress, to be 
appointed by the Committee of Selection.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 80; Noes 
57: Majority 23. 

Certain Standing Orders were then re- 
pealed, and new Orders, as reported by the 
Committee, agreed to. 


EPISCOPAL AND CAPITULAR ESTATES 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
that, considering the state of the public 
business, and the impossibility of carrying 
the Bill to a successful termination dur- 
ing the present Session, he did not feel 
justified in taking up any further por- 
tion of the time of the House; he would 
beg, therefore, to move that the Order for 
the House to go into Committee be dis- 
charged. The House would, perhaps, per- 
mit him to make one or two observations 
connected with his reasons for taking that 
course. In the first place, however, he 
wished to correct a statement made by him 
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on moving the second reading of the Bill. 
On that occasion he stated that the in- 
comes of certain Chapters were of a cer- 
tain amount, while the sums expended by 
those Chapters in charities were of another 
certain amount. In those instances he 
committed the error of stating the gross 
income instead of the net. He had since 
received communications which would en- 
able him to correct the error. In 1852 
the gross income of the Chapter of Win- 
chester Cathedral was 22,8781., the net 
income was 18,685/., and the grants for 
charities, &c., amounted to 1,0361. The 
gross income of the Chapter of Ely was 
16,2141., the net average income for the 
last seven years was 11,7661.; the grants 
for charities, &c., averaged for the last 
seven years about 6007. The gross amount 
of income of Canterbury Cathedral, for 
1852, was 25,2111., the net income was 
20,9721., and the amount of the grants 
was 1,3067. The gross amount of income 
of Durham Cathedral was 57,8011., the 
net income was 47,304/., the average 
amount of annual grants for the last seven 
years was about 2,000/. The gross amount 
of income of Westminster was 30,6571., 
the net was 24,696/., the average amount 
of annual grants was about 700/. After 
the second reading of the Bill he was re- 
quested not to go into Committee until 
after the Cathedral Commissioners should 
have made their Report. He complied 
with the wish of the House in that respect; 
although he had, at the same time, felt 
fully persuaded that the Report of that 
Commission would not throw any practical 
light on the provisions of the Bill: and, 
in confirmation of the accuracy of that 
opinion, he appealed to the result, that Re- 
port being now before the House. But the 
delay thus occasioned was the principal 
cause of his now being unable to proceed 
with the Bill in Committee. There ap- 
peared to him to be, however, one essen- 
tial fault in that Report—namely, that it 
was exclusively confined to the interests of 
the cathedral establishments, passing over 
altogether every consideration connected 
with the parochial interests of the coun- 
try. That Report proposed to take those 
funds which Parliament had already set 
apart for the purpose of augmenting small 
benefices, and apply them to capitular pur- 
poses. However important those capitular 
institutions might be, they ought not to be 
dealt with to the exclusion of other, and, 
he believed, infinitely more important in- 
terests connected with the Church. With 
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regard to the body in whom it was pro- 
posed to invest the administration of the 
estates under the Bill, he must own 
that he did not, on consideration, believe 
that it was of sufficient strength to under- 
take the larger duties which would be con- 
fided to it. That was a point which de- 
served the most serious attention of the 
House. It would be most impolitie and 
unwise for the House to proceed with a 
measure of such importance until it should 
be clearly ascertained that the body to 
whom those duties were to be entrusted 
was suitably constituted for that purpose. 
Neither could he conceal from his mind 
that exception might be fairly taken to the 
expenses likely to be incurred by the plan 
at present proposed; and, altogether, he 
was of opinion that the Commission, as at 
present constituted, did not possess that 
confidence on the part of the publie which 
a body entrusted with such important duties 
as his Bill would create ought to possess. 
The Commission ought to be put on such 
a basis, and to be constituted in such a 
form, as should ensure to it the confidence 
of the country. He hoped, therefore, that 
during the recess Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take into their most. seri- 
ous consideration a matter having, as it 
had, the closest bearing upon the best 
interests of the country, and that they 
would be prepared with a plan next Ses- 
sion by which the whole subject might be 
brought under discussion, and such a Com- 
mission be constituted as should be fully 
competent to perform the important duties 
required of them. He begged to offer his 
best thanks to the House for the assist- 
ance which had been afforded to him in his 
efforts to bring the measure to its present 
stage, and would conclude by moving that 
the Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee be discharged. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the noble Marquess had exercised a wise 
discretion in having determined not to pro- 
eced further with the Bill that Session, 
considering the many important Amend- 
ments of which notice had been given, and 
which, if discussed, would have afforded 
very little chance of the measure obtain- 
ing the assent of Parliament before the 
prorogation, Under the circumstances, 
he would not say a word on the subject of 
the Bill itself, but he entirely concurred in 
what had fallen from the noble Marquess 
as to the importance of maturely consider- 
ing the constitution of the body to whom 
was to be intrusted the discharge of the 
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onerous duties which such a measure 
would impose. He believed that the 
Church Commission of 1851 had been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results. If 
the Bill had been proceeded with, and 
these new duties had been imposed upon 
that Commission, it would have been mat- 
ter for consideration whether they would 
be able to perform those additional duties 
in a satisfactory manner. The subject, 
undoubtedly, was worthy of the attention 
of the Government during the recess, and 
the House should have an opportunity of 
making every possible inquiry into the ope- 
ration of the Church Commissioners, and 
into the principles on which they had pro- 
ceeded in the administration of ecclesiasti- 
cal property. There were other measures 
having a bearing on the same subject, such 
as the Church Building Act, and the Act 
relating to the subdivision of parishes. It 
might be a question whether the duties 
created by those Acts might not be placed 
in one and the same body ; but it would 
be wrong to impose them on the Ecclesias- 
tical Church Commission without some re- 
vision of that body being first made. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was glad to 
hear the right hon. Baronet intimate that 
a Commission of inquiry ought to be in- 


Dwellings for 


stituted into the proceedings of the Eccle- 


siastical Commission. He must, however, 
take exception to one remark which fell 
from his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Blandford). Ie could not agree with the 
opinion which his noble Friend had ex- 
pressed that the Report of the Cathedral 
Commission had thrown no new light upon 
the subject which the Bill of his noble 
Friend embraced. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he trusted that 
when the noble Marquess again introduced 
his Bill he would make some provision for 
protecting the rights of the lessees under 
the Church. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he was 
glad that the noble Lord had, for that 
Session at least, withdrawn the Bill, to 
which he (Mr. Pellatt) entertained the 
strongest objections. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had, in his opinion, betrayed 
their trusts by taking Queen Ann’s Bounty, 
which was intended for the benefit of the 
working clergy, and appropriating it to the 
building of bishops’ palaces. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as the noble Lord had 
determined to withdraw the Bill, he 
thought it was very inconvenient to con- 
tinue the discussion. 


Sir G. Grey 
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Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, 
he considered that the noble Lord had 
made an unfair attack upon the Re. 
port of the Cathedral Commission, and 
he should be sorry that the observa. 
tion of the noble Lord should go forth to 
the country without any counter-statement, 
That Report had, at all events, establish. 
ed one important fact—namely, that the 
parochial institutions and episcopal insti- 
tutions of the country were not at variance, 
but were in harmony with each other, 

Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee discharged. 


DWELLINGS FOR LABOURING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. M‘MAHON moved, that the House 
go into committee on that day three 
months. The object of the Bill was to 
give greater facilities for evicting cottiers 
from their dwellings. The law afforded 
ample facilities for that purpose already, 
and did not require to be made more strin- 
gent. The measure was originally in- 
troduced by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Canterbury (Sir W. Somer- 
ville), who, when Secretary for Ireland, 
was the promoter of some of the most 
mischievous Bills that were ever passed 
against the interests of that country. 

Mr. DE VERE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that in his opinion, the 
Bill ought to be entitled one for giving fa- 
cilities of ejectment to landlords, which 
was a principle that the House ought not 
to sanction. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,’’ instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he gave full credit to the opponents of the 
Bill for honesty of purpose, but he avowed 
that his only object was to improve the 
condition of the dwellings of the people, 
which was at present a disgrace, not only 
to the country, but to humanity. He 
must also’ deny that the effects of the 
measure would be to increase eviction and 
misery. The present condition of the law 
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was the only cause of the continuance of 
such a state of things, for such was the 
delay in recovering possession by the land- 
lord, such the annoyance, the expense, and 
the uncertainty, that he would not provide 
a proper description of habitation for his 
tenants. The first attempt at legisla- 
tion, in respect to the subject now before 
the House, was by the insertion of a 
clause in the Act for the abolition of 
arrest for debt for sums under 101., the 
working of which clause had been most 
beneficial ; and, in reply to certain ques- 
tions put relative to that clause, Mr. Por- 
ter, the chief magistrate of Dublin, had 
stated that such had been the difficulty 
experienced by landlords in recovering pos- 
session, that large numbers of honest arti- 
sans in Dublin had been obliged to sleep 
in the streets and lanes of that city. There 
were various modes by which tenants were 
occasionally got rid of. In some cases 
landlords, who obtained access to the apart-_ 
ments above, tore up the boards and de-| 
luged the rooms with water, while those 
below broke holes in the ceiling and suffo- 
cated the occupants of the rooms above 
with burning straw. Another communi- 


cation stated that a landlord who did not 
wish to incur the expense of a regular 


eviction intrusted the affair to an agent, 
who first removed the sashes, but, the 
tenant still remaining, he then removed 
the door; still the tenant would not stir, 
and at length, having put up the shutters | 
and stopped the chimney, he fumigated | 
the room with burning sulphur, and thus | 
got rid of the occupants. Although such | 
practices might not be resorted to in rural ; 
districts, the landlords refused to repair | 
the houses, trusting to the tumbling of the | 
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Somerville) in the introduction of the 
measure now before the House. There 
were, however, several objections to it. 
The Bill now before the House was based 
upon that of 1851, commonly called the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act. Great objec- 
tions had been brought against the prin- 
ciple of that Bill, but he inclined to think 
that the chief difficulties in the way might 
be encountered by giving an appeal to 
quarter sessions against the decision of 
the magistrates. Whilst every inducement 
ought to be given to proprietors to erect a 
suitable class of dwelling-houses for the 
labouring poor, provided with the conve- 
niences which were required with a view 
to social progress, it was at the same time 
right to give due facilities for proceeding 
against the tenant, if he abused the op- 
portunities of his position. He considered 
that it was most desirable to encourage 
cottier tenantry, but the objection to town 
tenancies applied @ fortiori to country 
tenancy, and the Bill proposed to place 
the landlords in the position of Judges in 
their own cause. That was an objection. 
He thought also that it would modify the 
jurisdiction to a right to appeal in all cases 
at quarter sessions. He had no objection 
to the extension of the Bill to a new class 
of tenancies; but he would suggest that 
the Bill should be applied only to tenancies 
under 8/. a year, in accordance with the 
former Bill. With those alterations the 
Bill would be unobjectionable. He thought, 
however, that it should be withdrawn, for 
the purpose of introducing those altera- 
tions and reprinting it. He was most 
anxious to carry out the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he would admit 


roof, or the building becoming a mass of! there were two or three small alterations 
ruins, to get rid of the tenant. The con-| required, which might easily be made in 
sequence was, that the hovels were in a| Committee, but he would support the 
state of filth, dirt, and degradation, and if Bill on the ground of the social benefit 
the present measure could in any way in-| which it must produce amongst the pea- 
crease the misery of the poor, he would santry of Ireland. It would be advisable 
sooner cut off his right arm than have in-| to provide that the magistrates deciding 
troduced it. So far from it being a Bill| cases arising under it should not be jus- 
which would give a greater facility to evic- | tices interested in the premises. He might, 
tions, he believed that its adoption would | perhaps, think some of the provisions of 
tend materially to diminish them. | the Bill he had himself introduced three 

Mr. J. D, FITZGERALD said, that} years ago superior; but he was not in- 
everybody must be satisfied that nothing! clined to offer any obstruction to the mea- 
but motives of humanity, and a desire to| sure on that account. Nothing was of so 
extend protection to the labouring classes! much importance as to elevate the social 
of Ireland, who were more unprotected, | condition of the people, and the operation 
even, than the tenantry, could have in-| of the Bill would unquestionably be favour- 
fluenced the right hon. Baronet (Sir W.| able to that object, by securing to the 
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labouring classes some little share of the 
comforts and decencies of life. The Re- 
port of the Earl of Devon’s Commission 
clearly showed what lamentable deficiencies 
existed in that respect in their present 
dwellings, and if the Bill passed it might 
be hoped that they would no longer have 
the pigs and the children huddled together 
in the same miserable hovel. The Bill 
provided that something should be done 
for the labouring classes. The key to the 
whole improvement of those classes was 
express contracts, facilities to make them, 
and facilities to enforce them on both sides. 
The Bill substantially effected those ob- 
jects. He believed it was honestly proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir W. Somer- 
ville), than whom none understood Ireland 
better; and he hoped there would be a 
general desire on the part of the House to 
promote it. He (Mr. Napier) therefore 
gave the Bill his most cordial support. 

Sm THOMAS BURKE said, he gave 
the measure his most hearty support. He 


Dwellings for 


had witnessed some of the most grievous 
cases of oppressive ejectments made under 
the present law in times of great distress, 
for which it was absolutely necessary to 
provide a remedy. 

CotoneL GREVILLE said, he thought 


the measure open to so many objections 
that it would involve the necessity of re- 
drawing it with a great number of alte- 
rations. He should, therefore, support the 
Amendment for going into Committee on 
the Bill that day three months. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he had heard 
no sufficient objections offered to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which he thought a valua- 
ble one—that of giving to a landlord who 
made an improved class of dwellings for 
his labourers the means of gaining repos- 
session of his property. There could be 
no greater obstacle to the social and moral 
improvement of the labouring classes in 
Ireland than the present state of the law 
on that subject. The last Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners bore testimony 
to a great improvement in the food and 
clothing of the lower classes, and also to 
an advance in the rate of wages, but stated 
at the same time that there were no signs 
of any improvement in their dwellings. At 
present the labourer erected a miscrable 
mud cabin, which it was lamentable to con- 
template as a place for the abode of hu- 
man beings. That was the result of the 
present system. He earnestly hoped that 
the House would go into Committee on 


Mr. Napier 
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the Bill, and where the objections to it 
might be removed by an alteration of de- 
tails, and the result would doubtless be an 
efficient improvement on what now existed. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought the 
period at which they had arrived was too 
late for making effective progress with the 
Bill, and that the best course would be for 
the right hon. Baronet to adopt the sng. 
gestion made to him for the withdrawal of 
it. The question was of too great import- 
ance to the welfare of the labouring classes 
of Ireland, to be disposed of in a summary 
way, and ought to be settled by a Bill in- 
troduced by the Government. The present 
measure was open to many objections, and, 
in his opinion, had no chance of reaching 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he believed the Bill 


Labouring Classes, &c. 


| to be one highly conducive to the interests 


of the poorer classes of Ireland, and he 
hoped the Irish Members would not inter- 
pose to prevent its passing. There was 
a general want of the conveniences which 
the Bill proposed to provide in the houses 
of the labouring classes in Ireland, and it 
would, therefore, be a great advantage to 
them that it should become law. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, he objected to 
such a vast power of removing tenants as 
that conferred by the Bill being given to 
the landlords at the present period of the 
Session. It would be to promote a gipsy 
population in the country; and he should, 
therefore, oppose the measure by every 
means in his power. 

Mr. FAGAN said, the great danger of 
the Bill was to those holders of the fran- 
chise in counties who were resident in 
country towns. The Bill gave the land- 
lord the power to remove them from their 
tenancy on three months’ notice, which 
would, in fact, enable the landlord to re- 
gulate and control the franchise whenever 
a county election came on. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he could not 
avoid expressing his regret that they were 
about to go to a division. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Somerville) was entitled 
to great credit for the effort he had made 
to improve the existing law, but his mea- 
sure was open to some objections. The 
first was, that the Bill should not apply 
to that class of tenements conferring the 
elective franchise. The next was, that it 
should confer a right of appeal to quarter 
sessions. Were those objections removed, 
they must all concur in the object of the 
right hon. Baronet, but if he intended tha 
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they should go into Committee with the 
view of pressing “the Bill in its present 
shape, he must decidedly object to their 
dving so. He earnestly hoped that his 
right hon. Friend would acquiesce in the 
suggestion made by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
it would be useless to assent to any pro- 
posal which he thought would defeat the 
object of the Bill. He should have pre- 
ferred going into Committee on the Bill, 
and seeing its clauses discussed. A single 
instance of the operation of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act was not known as regard- 
ed the elective franchise. The objection 
to the Bill, therefore, on that ground was 
idle. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, two ob- 
jections had been raised to the Bill; but 
he would ask whether both those objec- 
tions were not objections most proper to 
be discussed in Committee? He was sa- 
tisfied that the feeling of the House would 
require the insertion of the provisions in 
question. 


Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he very 


much admired the conduct of Government | 


throughout the progress of the measure, 


which was just and equitable, and de- 


served support. If, however, the import- 
ant Amendments sketched by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
were not inserted, there could be no hope 
of the Bill passing that Session. He ap- 
proved of the objects of the Bill, but un- 
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Main Question put, and agreed to; Bill 
considered in Committee. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress. 

The House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


a res 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 19, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Posric Br1s,—1* Treasurers of 
Counties (Ireland) ; Sale of Spirits (Ireland) ; 
Mortmain ; Lunatic Asylums and Regulations 
Acts Amendment; Dissenters’ Marriages ; 
Crown Suits. 

28 Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Continuance. 

3* Dwellings for Labouring Classes; Dublin 
Carriage Acts Amendment; Christ Church 
(Todmorden) Marriages Validity; Burial of 
Poor Persons. 

EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae Dvuxe or ARGYLL moved the 
second reading of the Bill, the object of 
which, he said, was to extend, to increase, 
and, to a certain extent, to consolidate the 
means of education in Scotland. He was 
sensible of the difficulty of the position in 
which he was placed; for he knew that 
many of their Lordships were keen oppo- 
nents of this particular measure, and, 
though it had had some warm friends, he 


| . 
; could not hope to insure for any measure 


on the subject of education any general or 
party support. He trusted, however, that 
their Lordships wouid recollect this fact— 


less the propositions of Government were | that, of the many measures on this subject 
acceded to, he must vote against it going | which had been introduced during the last 
into Committee. | few years, this was the only one which had 

Lorp NAAS said, he did not wholly ap- | successfully fought its way through the 
prove of the conduct of Government, and! other House and come up for their de- 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman the | cision; and he trusted, therefore, that 
Secretary for Ireland was so mysterious | they would calmly and dispassionately con- 
that it was impossible to collect what his; sider this measure, not with reference to 
vote would be. He believed the Bill likely | party interest or sectarian prejudices, but 
to contribute to the comfort and happi-| solely with regard to its own merits. He 
ness of the labouring classes of Ireland, | asked their Lordships to bring to bear on 
and that it was therefore desirable that it | this measure the following consideration— 
should be passed as soon as possible. He} that all measures of national education 
thought it would be quite easy to discuss in| must more or less be measures of compro- 
Committee the Amendments which it was| mise. He was told that this was a mea- 


desired to introduce into it. 

Mr. F. SCULLY said, he thought it 
would be better that the Bill should be 
withdrawn now, and be reintroduced in a 
more perfect form next Session. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 124; Noes 
68: Majority 56. 





sure which pleased no party in Scotland. 
This was true; but, so far from deeming 
this a disadvantage, he considered it a re- 
commendation; for by pleasing parties, 
they meant pleasing the leaders of parties, 
who, from their position, were generally 
obliged to exaggerate their principles, to 
express them in extreme language, and to 
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adhere to them with extreme pertinacity. 
He believed that there was a majority of 
all classes and of all persons in Scotland 
who would be delighted to see their Lord- 
ships sanction this measure, and thereby 
settle this difficult and complicated ques- 
tion. He was also anxious that their Lord- 
ships should dismiss from their minds the 
supposition that this measure stood in any 
connection with the many, as he thought, 
unfounded and exaggerated charges which 
had been brought against the parochial 
system of Scotland, for he knew from ex- 
perience what an effect such a supposition 
would have on the decision of their Lord- 
ships. He had defended, and was prepared 
still to defend, the parochial schools from 
many of these charges. This Bill, as 
stated in the preamble, proceeded on the 
ground that the parochial system was con- 
sonant with the religious feeling of the 
people of Scotland, and that it must be 
made the basis of any alteration or exten- 
sion of the means of education. He might 
be asked, if he was so satisfied with the 
parochial system, why did he introduce the 
present change? It had been admitted 


that certain changes were rendercd neces- 
sary from causes which had long been re- 


cognised, and partly from causes which 
had lately arisen. It had long been ad- 
mitted, firstly, that the salaries of the 
parochial schoolmasters were insufficient ; 
secondly, that there was a great want of 
power to dismiss delinquent or inefficient 
schoolmasters ; and, thirdly, that there was 
a want of retiring allowances for masters 
who might have been efficient, but who, 
from infirmity or old age, were incapable 
of continuing to teach, and who ought to 
be allowed to retire without losing their 
means of living. Ie had heard it objected 
that this increase of salary was not only 
unnecessary, but would in some respects 
be hurtful. He was happy to be enabled 
to state from the evidence which was given 
before the Committee of their Lordships’ 
House, appointed to inquire into the duties 
and salaries of the parochial schoolmasters 
in Scotland, by Mr. Gordon, Dr. Muir, and 
others, that the state of education in the 
parochial schools was just such as to indi- 
eate plainly that it was necessary to in- 
crease the income and to raise the status 
of the schoolmaster altogether. With re- 
gard to the absence of power over delin- 
quent or inefficient schoolmasters, as the 
law at present stood, the schoolmasters 
were nominally placed under the authority 
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of the presbyteries of the Established 


Church, who could only dismiss them for 
one of the three following causes,—for 
immorality, cruelty to the children, or wil- 
ful neglect of duty ; but for all other causes 
of inefficiency the presbyteries were pre. 
cluded from dismissing the schoolmasters, 
There was another cause which rendered 
a change absolutely necessary. The sala- 
ries, which were declared inefficient in 
1845, fell considerably in 1853, because 
the statute by which the salaries were pro- 
vided gave them not in money, but in 
grain. The salary which had of late years 
been given, on the average which had been 
struck on the prices of grain for twenty- 
five years, had been reduced from 341. to 
24l., and if this Act continued in force, 
the salaries would be still further reduced, 
It might be said—why, instead of reme- 
dying existing evils, do you introduce a 
measure which will upset the parochial 
system altogether? But he would ask, 
did this measure upset the parochial system 
altogether ?—did it not rather extend the 
system and correct some of its defects? 
Under the parochial system, the heritors 
and the minister of a parish-had the power 
of electing the schoolmaster, who must 
declare himself to be a member of the 
Established Church. The present Bill 
continued these electing powers in the 
heritors and minister of a parish, with this 
important difference, that it proposed to 
place in their hands the optional power to 
elect the best schoolmaster they could find, 
even though he should not be a member 
of the Established Church. There were 
strong reasons for giving this optional 
power. He would not go into the question 
of the comparative numbers of Dissenters 
and of the Established Church in Scotland, 
with respect to which there had been a 
good deal of exaggeration on both sides; 
but this he would say, that there could be 
no doubt of the increase of dissent, and 
its peculiar distribution in Scotland. In 
some counties and parishes dissent had 
made but little progress, and the parochial 
system had continued to work satisfacto- 
rily; but in other parishes and counties 
the state of affairs was very different. He 
found that in Caithness there were nine 
parish schools, attended by 499 scholars, 
and forty-one dissenting schools, attended 
by 2,968 scholars; in Sutherland, eleven 
parish schools, attended by 462 scholars, 
and forty dissenting schools, attended by 
2,716 scholars; in Ross and Cromarty, 
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twenty-eight parish schools attended by 
1,497 scholars, and eighty-three dissenting 
schools, attended by 5,943 scholars; and 
in Inverness, thirty-two parish schools, at- 
tended by 2,165 scholars, and forty dis- 
senting schools, attended by 3,350 scho- 
lars. [A Nose Lorp: Whence did the 
noble Duke obtain his figures ?] The re- 
turns were obtained from Mr. Horace Mann’s 
Report of the Census. [A Noste Lorn: 
Then they are not worth a pinch of snuff :] 
If these returns were not to be relied 
upon, he did not know on what returns 
they could rely; but the case did not 
merely rest upon this Report, as it was 
well known that in different parts of 
Scotland the Established Church had 
ceased to be the Church of the ma- 
jority, and the parish churches and schools 
were almost deserted. He contended that 
the effect of the proposed change would 
be advantageous to the interest of the 
Established Church in Scotland, and also 
to the promotion of religious teaching. 
Notwithstanding all the strong language 
which had been used on the subject, he 
was prepared to admit that the teaching 
of the parochial schools had been emi- 
nently liberal and unsectarian, and that, of 
the two, there was more danger of the 
denominational schools becoming sectarian 
in their teaching; but there could not be a 
doubt that the present system of educa- 
tional grants from the Privy Council had 
given great encouragement to the esta- 
blishment of denominational schools, in 
many cases out of a spirit of rivalry to 
the parochial schools, in close proximity 
to them, and without any reference to the 
educational wants of the district. The 
result was, that the denominational schools 
had contrived to secure for themselves a 
considerable amount of the public grants ; 
and, even in the Jowland counties, a very 
large proportion of the purely denomina- 
tional schools belonged to the Dissenters 
from the Established Church. This cer- 
tainly was not a state of things at all 
favourable to the Established Church, and 
a system which would gradually compre- 
hend all schools would be much more pre- 
ferable for her interests. He did not fear 
that the effect of the change would be 
detrimental to the interests of religious 
teaching in Scotland, because the election 
of schoolmasters was left exactly in the 
same hands as at present, and there was 
no reason to suppose that they would elect 
men who were unfitted for the office. At 
present there were a great number of 
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schools in Scotland entirely unconnected 
with any religious bodies, under the control 
of mixed bodies; in all of these amg 
the same system of religious teaching was 
adopted, and he could not understand, 
therefore, why it should be supposed that 
merely giving an optional power of elec- 
tion to the heritors would have the violent 
effect of suddenly changing that which 
had always been the practice in the pa- 
rochial schools, and which was also the 
practice in schools entirely unconnected 
with them. Neither did he believe that 
the effects of the change would be detrimen- 
tal to the general interests of education in 
Scotland. Some persons thought that the 
abolition of the examination of parochial 
schoolmasters by the presbyteries and min- 
isters was objectionable; but, without im- 
plying that the presbyteries had neglected 
their sacred duty in this respect, he must 
say that country clergymen were not the 
most competent to judge of the abili- 
ties of those coming before them as can- 
didates for teaching. Dr. Muir, of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Edinburgh, a most dis- 
tinguished minister of the Established 
Church, and inelined to take a favourable 
view of the existing state of things, stated 
before the Committee of 1845, that it 
was quite evident that ministers, long re- 
moved from the great towns where im- 
provements in education were going on, 
were not in all cases the best judges of the 
fitness of the candidates for the situation 
of schoolmaster. This opinion did not rest 
on theory alone. In 1828, a gentleman 
connected with Scotland, who had made a 
large fortune in the West Indies, left, by 
a singular bequest, 180,000I., to be dis- 
tributed to the parochial schoolmasters of 
three counties in Scotland— Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Moray—stating that his ob- 
ject was to raise the literary character of 
those schoolmasters ; and the trustees, in 
order to carry out the intention of the be- 
quest, felt it necessary not to accept the 
presbytery examination, but to institute an 
examination of their own, which had been 
attended with the happiest result. One 
of the trustees was examined before the 
Committee he had just referred to, and 
stated that the presbyteries were obliged 
to admit a schoolmaster if he possessed the 
minimum amount of qualification, whereas 
the object of the trustees was to obtain the 
best qualified. The Biil, therefore, pro- 
posed to remedy this defect by the esta- 
blishment of a central Board of Education, 
which appoint proper inspectors for the 
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purpose of ascertaining the efficiency of 
the masters. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred he believed the examination 
and election of parochial schoolmasters 
would proceed much as it had done for 
the last 150 years; perhaps, in a few 
cases, the master elected might not be 
a member of the Established Church, but 
he was quite convinced that the effect of 
the measure would be to extend the sys- 
tem of parochial schools. There was a 
provision in the Bill, to the effect that 
complete statistics should be furnished to 
Parliament every year of the state of edu- 
cation, and, wherever the inspectors found 
the means of education deficient, power 
was given to the Privy Council, following 
strictly the analogy of the old law of Scot- 
land, to issue directions in reference to the 
establishment of a school and its support. 
Ample provision was also made for retiring 
salaries, partly by the contribution of the 
Privy Council, and partly by the local au- 
thorities. Where new public sckools were 
erected, either by the absorption of exist- 
ing denominational schools or otherwise, 
those schools were to be supported by a 
rate levied on all property in the district ; 
for no one would contend that, because 
land was the only source of income some 


200 years ago, therefore it should now 
continue to be the only kind of property 


assessed for public objects. It was, of 
course, provided that, where a school was 
erected and supported by rates, in the 
main the ratepayers should be the parties 
connected with the management of the 
school and the election of the school- 
master; but under the Bill the heritors 
would have a seat at the Board, both in 
the capacity of heritors and of ratepayers. 
Under these circumstances, he did not 
think that the enactments of the Bill need 
raise any alarm on the part of those who 
wished to continue in the main the existing 
system of teaching in the schools of Scot- 
land. He frankly admitted that no violent 
or immediate effect would be produced by 
the Bill, but he thought that no argument 
against the Bill, but a recommendation in 
its favour. With respect to the denomi- 
national schools, the Bill did not imme- 
diately suppress them; but it would ex- 
tinguish, to a great extent, those set up 
merely for the purpose of rivalry. What 
would be the consequence if their Lord- 
ships should reject this measure? Let 
the House remember that it was not a 


scheme which they could reject merely | 
with the view of falling back on the exist- | 
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ing law as satisfactory. They could not 
stand still on this question, and would be 
compelled to have recourse to Parliament 
to pass a measure of some sort. Now, 
he appealed to those who were hostile to 
the present Bill, whether a prolonged con- 
tinuance of the dispute was not likely to 
prove injurious to the best interests of the 
country? It was his conviction that the 
contest, if prolonged, would result in a 
change much more complete than that 
now proposed—a change greater than he, 
for one, would wish to see. His desire 
was to see the parochial schools of Scot- 
land continued as much as possible in the 
same hands that now managed them, and 
he hoped their Lordships would adopt the 
provisions of this Bill, which were tem- 
perate and acceptable to the great body of 
the people, rather than leave the question 
to future agitation. In considering the 
character of the measure before them, he 
would direct their attention to the divi- 
sions upon it that had taken place in the 
other House. He found that on the se- 
cond reading thirty-three Scotch Members 
voted in favour of the Bill, and fourteen 
against it; that, on going into Committee, 
thirty-one Scotch Members were in favour 
of so doing, and fifteen against it; while 
on the last division that took place—when 
twenty-four Scotch Members were absent 
—there voted eighteen in favour of, and 
eleven against the Bill. This was a proof 
that their Lordships could not, on any 
future occasion, expect that a more satis- 
factory measure would be sent up by the 
other House of Parliament. With these 
observations he left the Bill in the hands of 
their Lordships. Many measures of great 
importance and utility had been passed by 
that House during the last fifty years, and 
he must say that young Members like him- 
self might well be surprised at the debates 
that had taken place on some of those oc- 
casions. On looking back to those debates 
he had often been struck with the fact, 
that objections were taken to those mea- 
sures by wise and good men—men as wise 
and good as ourselyes—but that the argu- 
ments they employed bore a strong family 
likeness to those we were now accustomed 
to hear with reference to such measures as 
the present. Nevertheless, those measures 
had been attended with the greatest ad- 
vantage to the country, and had produced 
none of the evils predicted by them. The 
conviction, he must confess, was growing 
stronger and stronger in his mind that, 
with reguard to this question of education, 
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we had all been deterred by difficulties 
which were not real, and by fears that 
would pass away. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 23, 

Tue Duke or BUCCLEUCH said, he 
considered himself called on by a sense 
of duty, being so closely connected with 
Scotland, to propose an Amendment to 
the Motion now submitted to their Lord- 
ships, and he felt himself perfectly at 
liberty to take that course, as no one who 
had a knowledge of his character, and of 
the interest he had always taken in edu- 
cation, would for a moment suppose that 
he was indifferent to that subject. It was 
a question which, even if he had not taken 
an interest in it for a quarter of a century, 
would have forced itself upon his atten- 
tion; for when he was in Scotland, seldom 
aweck or a fortnight passed without the 
subject of education and the working of 
the existing schools being brought under 
his notice. He was, therefore, well con- 
versant with the subject; and, being so 
conversant, he could not help noticing that 
the noble Duke had, in the speech just 
delivered, made a most singular omission 
—an omission so singular that he thought 
he must have wished to avoid the subject 
—he never touched on that which came 
closest to the hearts of all Scotchmen—the 
nature of the education to be given. It 
was religious education that had been the 
foundation of the parochial system in Scot- 
land; not merely an education which told 
a man that he should be honest, or he 
would be punished, that if he committed 
murder he would be hanged; but an edu- 
cation which improved his moral and reli- 


gious character. This religious teaching | 


ran through the whole system, and was 
not shut up in a corner, as proposed by 
this Bill, to be taught only at certain 
stated hours—as if secular education must 
be the great object of man’s life and ex- 
istence. The great end in view was not 
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cided objection. He entertained strong 
objections to the Bill, on the ground that 
it afforded no security with regard to the 
religious instruction to be afforded in the 
schools which were to be established under 
its provisions; and he had presented to 
the House a large number of petitions, 
signed by persons of all religious denomi- 
nations, all of whom he believed excepted 
to the measure on the same ground. His 
noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll) had 
referred to the authority of Mr. Horace 
Mann and the Registrar General with 
reference to the number of schools and 
scholars in Scotland; but it must be re- 
membered that the Returns being entirely 
voluntary were necessarily incomplete. A 
large number of day schools in connexion 
with the Established Church of Scotland 
were omitted from the census return, and 
one-fourth of the number of Sabbath 
schools maintained by that Church were 
also omitted—and, in fact, this gentleman’s 
returns were unavoidably defective, both 
in point of omission and commission. Any- 
body who knew anything about the sub- 
ject would bear him out in this—that it 
was not so much the want of schools that 
was felt in Scotland as the want of scho- 
lars. He had himself several schools upon 
his estates, but he found great difficulty in 
inducing parents to send their children to 
them, and very few children remained at 
school sufficiently long to receive anything 
like a good education. This difficulty was 
experienced, not so much in the rural dis- 
tricts as in those parts of the country where 
mining operations had been commenced, 
where large masses of people had been col- 
lected, not only from all parts of Scotland, 
but from England and Ireland as well, and 
where the great object was to gain money, 
without any regard for religious or secular 
education. These persons were too much 
bent on obtaining money out of the labour 
of their children to be cognisant of the im- 


merely to make a man a good mechanic, a portance of education. In the case of his 





good chemist, or a highly gifted man, | own properties he had set his face against 
but to give him a moral and intellectual | this avaricious spirit; and he only regret- 
training, such as would enable a Scotch- | ted that all proprietors similarly situated 
man to hold his place in every portion did not follow the same rule. There were, 
of the globe. In that respect the Bill) he must say, some few and honourable 
was strikingly defective. To work out the | exceptions to this rule, in the case of per- 
provisions of the Bill there was to be a/ sons who had made provision for the edu- 
Board, the most wonderful ever proposed | cation of the children of those whom they 
to be constructed; and this Board was to| employed. It had been said that the ex- 
have the most monstrous powers, not|isting parish schools were sectarian in 
merely with regard to education, but the | their character; but he would meet that 
taxation of the country. To the establish-| assertion by the statement that 67 per 
ment of this Board he had the most de-| cent of the scholars attending the parish 
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schools were the children of Dissenters 
from the Church of Scotland. It was a 
great mistake to suppose that because 
the parish schools were in connexion with 
the Established Church, they were of 
a sectarian character. The great value of 
the religious test which had existed in the 
case of schoolmasters was to obtain se- 
curity for the proper teaching of religion 
in the schools—there was, at all events, 
under the old system, a security that the 
schoolmaster would teach what the people 
believed to be right. He believed that 
the feeling against this Bill was daily be- 
coming stronger amongst all parties in 
Scotland. He disputed the noble Duke’s 
proposition, that if they waited until the 
next Session, they might have a worse 
measure proposed to Parliament. It was 
not quite certain that the existing Govern- 
ment would be in office next Session, and 
he warned their Lordships to be cautious 
how they adopted this measure, which had 
been brought forward by pressure without, 
and forced on by obstinacy within :—for 
many Members of the Government would 
have been delighted if the Lord Advocate 
could have been persuaded to make those 
alterations in the Scotch parochial system 


Education 


which might be required in one Bill, and 
to deal in another with the legislation that 
might be needed for large towns and popu- 


lous districts. It would not then have 
been proposed to destroy the Scotch pa- 
rochial system, and Parliament would have 
been united upon the principle at issue. 
He had taken the warmest possible interest 
in the subject of education in Scotland, 
and it was with positive pain and annoy- 
ance that he had watched the progress of 
this Bill, and seen the opportunity thrown 
away of passing a measure which would 
have been a real blessing to the country. 
Their Lordships might, it was true, amend 
the Bill in Committee, but it would then 
be too late for another place; he there- 
fore entreated them not to give a second 
reading to this Bill, and he would move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now,”’ 
and insert ‘‘ this day three months.” 

Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his re- 
gret that upon this the first measure which 
had come from the other House of Parlia- 
ment to provide for popular education he 
was obliged to feel some doubts, although 
he would not go so far as to oppose it. 
He was bound to state that he apprehend- 
ed some difficulties from this Bill; and he 
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hoped that either—if it were not too late 
to ask—the noble Duke would consent to 
withdraw the measure for the present, or 
else, if it were impossible to do that, that 
their Lordships would give it a second 
reading, with a view to making such alter. 
ations in Committee as would, he was 
afraid, inevitably lead to its rejection else. 
where. What he (Lord Brougham) would 
have approved of, was the introduction 
of two measures—one relating to parish 
schools in the country, and the other re- 
lating to schools in towns and boroughs; 
two distinct measures, adapted to entirely 
different circumstances. Last year he 
suggested this to the noble Earl at the 
head of the late Government (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) and he believed it had, so far, 
the noble Earl’s concurrence. But he 
(Lord Brougham) was not so obstinately 
wedded to his own view, as to reject a 
measure having much good in it in other 
respects, merely because the course which 
he should have preferred had not been 
adopted. But there was another important 
difference between this and other Bills for 
education. The great thing to be avoided, 
when we provided the means of planting 
schools or supporting those already plant- 
ed, was the risk of diminishing the schools 
planted by voluntary efforts, or of dimi- 
nishing the disposition of parents to send 
their children to school, and the charitable, 
humane, and useful exertions of the friends 
of education, who strove to obtain the con- 
sent of parents to having their children 
educated. If care was not taken to avoid 
this, we should be doing more harm than 
good. The plan he had always suggested, 
with regard at least to the burgh schools, 
was, that their establishment should be 
perfectly voluntary; that the means of 
having schools should be within their reach, 
but that they should not be compelled to 
establish them, or be compelled to raise 
the means for establishing them. The vo- 
luntary principle was singularly departed 
from in this Bill. The Educational Board 
had the power to direct town councils to 
make a rate for schools; and if they re- 
fused, the Board could apply to the Court 
of Session, and that court could give the 
Board power to levy a rate. He objected 
to that action of the Court of Session, as 
being an unprecedented judicial proceed- 
ing. That court would, in fact, have the 
power of bringing in a Money Bill at the 
request of the Board, and of arming the 
Board with the power of carrying it into 
execution. The consequence of this mea- 
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sure would be to make education upopular 
in Scotland, inasmuch as it would connect 
with it the idea of compulsion ; and, what- 
ever might be the case in Germany, it 
would happen in Scotland, as it would in 
England, that the moment you interfered 
with parents’ authority, and proceeded to 
raise money compulsorily for the purpose 
of education, you would make the system 
obnoxious. That was his fundamental 
objection to the Bill. Besides that, there 
was the objection that, their Lordships 
could not make any alterations in the mea- 
sure which were likely to be adopted by 
the other House, and it would be impossible 
at this period of the Session to pass any 
other measure on the subject. He, there- 
fore, entreated the Government, not to 


{Jury 19, 1855} 





press this Bill to a division, but to bring in | 
a Bill in their own House next Session, | 
which would not be liable to the same ob- | 


jections as the present, and to leave the’ 


pecuniary part of the measure to the other | 


House. This Bill had not conciliated the 
favour of the people of Scotland; the 
whole of the Established Church was 


against it, and the General Assembly had , 


pronounced un unmistakeable opinion upon 


it. The other body, the Free Church, was 


by no means unanimous in its favour, and 


the landowners were also against it. He 
hoped that his noble Friend would not 
press it to a division. If he did, he (Lord 
Brougham) would not vot® against it, re- 
lying on the bare chance that in Committee 
they might be able to mould it into a 
better form by Amendment, which would 
receive the sanction of the other House. 
Tue Eartor EGLINTON said, heshould 
oppose this Bill to more purpose than the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, for he 
meant to vote against the second reading. 
If he thought that the Bill was calculated 
to encourage a more wide-spread and whole- 


some system of education in Scotland than | 


now existed, nothing should induce him to 
vote against it; but he believed that it 
would have a contrary effect, viewing it as 
he did as no party question, and looking 
at it by no means as a bigoted advocate 
of the rights of the Established Church. 
He opposed it because he believed that 
the best interests of Scotland were involv- 
ed in its rejection. It was proved that 
this was no party question, by its being op- 
posed by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Buccleuch), who did not belong to his (the 
Earl of Eglinton’s) party, by the cheers 
with which the noble Duke’s observations 
were greeted by the noble Lords opposite, 
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and it could be proved by the votes against 
it of many of those noble Lords, as well 
as others who sat on the cross benches; 
besides which, out of sixteen Representa- 
tive Peers for Scotland, fifteen were op- 
posed to it; and as the sixteenth was in 
India, he could not be expected to know 
much about it. The effect of this measure 
would be to overturn the whole parochial 
system of education—a system which had 
worked most admirably for two centu- 
ries—and to secularise the whole educa- 
tional system of Scotland; and no suffi- 
cient grounds were shown for such a dan- 
gerous experiment, and such a radical 
change. The parochial schools were an 
integral part of the Church of Scotland, 
were necessary to her maintenance, and 
were never in a more flourishing state 
than now. There was one of these schools 
in each parish, and the average attendance 
seventy children in each of them. Was 
it, then, asking too much, or was it un- 
‘reasonable that it should be asked that 
‘those schools should be retained by the 
Established Church—that one-fifth of the 
schools should be retained by that esta- 
blishment, it having within it one-third of 
the population of Scotland ? The members 
of that Church admitted the desirableness 
| of establishing public schools, and they were 
| ready to assist in instituting them; but they 
| were almost unanimously opposed to this 
| Bill. By this Bill all schools were placed 
| under the control of an Educational Board 
at Edinburgh, and by one of its provisions 
'a single heritor could apply to the Board, 
and easily cause a parochial school to be 
changed into a public school. Then as to 
this Educational Board—he could not con- 
ceive any body more incongruous or less 
likely to realise the expectations held out 
than a body so constituted; without local 
knowledge and bound to administer the 
schools according to the strict letter of 
the law, instead of the mild and practical 
manner in which they were dealt with 
by the parochial clergy. So much for the 
parochial schools. Then as to the public 
schools. He had one prime and insuper- 
able objection to the provisions of the Bill 
with regard to them, and that was the 
appointing of different hours for the re- 
ligions instruction of children of different 
denominations ; thus adopting the Irish 
system, which had not worked well, and 
had caused much religious discord. The 
proposal, too, for the abolition of all reli- 
gious tests in regard to the persons to be 
appointed masters was one to which he 
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could not agree upon any account what- 
ever. Again, he objected to the mode in 
which the school committees were to be 
constituted. The effect would be, that 
the whole management would fall into 
the hands of the elected members, who 
would drive out the heritors; and the re- 
sult would be only strife and discord, and 
a disturbance of the state of religious feel- 
ing in Scotland. It could have no other 
result. He believed the deficiency of the 
means of education in Scotland had been 
greatly exaggerated. There were 5,200 
schools for a population of 3,000,000, and 
the average attendance at the schools was 
one in seven; and when it was recollected 
that in Edinburgh and Glasgow 84 per cent 
of the children went to school, it must be 
plain that it could not be owing to the want 
of means of education that all the children 
were not educated, but that it arose from 
the neglect of worthless parents to send 
their children to school, Who asked for 


this Bill? The landed proprietors were op- 
posed to it; the Established Church of 
Scotland was opposed to it ; a large propor- 
tion of the United Presbyterians, the third 
largest religious denomination in Scotland, 
had declared that no teacher of their com- 
munion could act under the Bill. 


The Dis- 
senters objected to the powers of the Board 
as opposed to civil and religious liberty, 
and they also objected to the expense of 
the system. Who was it, then, that asked 
for the Bill? It was only the members of 
the Free Church, and even they were not 
united in their approval of it. The noble 
Earl, in conclusion, urged the total ab- 
sence of the religious element in the Bill, 
and said, that as he thought that education 
without religion was rather a curse than a 
blessing. Le hoped their Lordships would 
save his country from the imposition of a 
measure which was obnoxious to the greater 
part of its people, and would be injurious 
to the best interests of education. 

Lorp PANMURE said, he could not allow 
their Lordships tc come to a division on the 
question without expressing the regret he 
felt at the fate which evidently attended 
the Bill at their hands. It was a matter 
of concern that a measure relating to the 
great question of education was not to be 
discussed in its details, but should be re- 
jected at once. It had been stated that 
Scotland required no Education Bill at all ; 
but he was one of those who held the 
opinion—an opinion which was spreading 
every day in Scotland—that under the pre- 
sent system of education, whether it was by 
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the parochial system, by endowed schools, 
or by the voluntary principle, Scotland, as 
a country, was going back in respect of 
education. The deficiency of education 
there, was manifest in respect of quality as 
well as in that of quantity. Whatever 
might have been the past effect of the pa- 
rochial system, that system was now doing 
little to promote Scotland in the ranks of 
education. It provided no retiring pensions 
for the schoolmasters, and contained no 
power of discipline over those masters, 
As to the tests which the Bill proposed to 
abolish, he would remind their Lordships 
that those tests had been already abolished 
for some two or three years in the Univer- 
sities of Scotland, and no noble Lord had 
ventured to say that any detriment to reli- 
gion or education had ensued in those 
institutions. The Bill had been called an 
irreligious Bill—so irreligious that the 
noble Lord who looked upon religion as 
one of the bulwarks of Scotland’s freedom 
and safety could support it to the least 
extent. But in the preamble of the Bill 
the religious instruction of Scotland was 
boldly and prominently set forward; and 
every one acquainted with Scotland knew 
that no system of educatién would be ac- 
ceptable to any class of persons in that 
country which did not carry with it the 
religious element. There was at present 
no law in existence which required religious 
instruction in the parochial schools; why 
then should they enact by Act of Parlia- 
ment that which already existed without 
any Act, and which must always depend 
on the good feeling and religious senti- 
ments of the people? He (Lord Panmure) 
Icoked to the good sense and the religious 
fecling of the people of Scotland to guard 
religious instruction in their schools, far 
better than could be done by any law, no 
matter how stringent. Instead of over- 
throwing the parochial system, this mea- 
sure would strengthen it. It would also 
have a tendency to reconcile religious dif- 
ferences. So long as the children were 
educated in denominational schools, so long 
would sectional denominations rise with the 
rising generation; but if you could con- 
trive that all the children should be edu- 
eated together on a common system, there 
would be a chance that something like 
uniformity of religion might be restored. 
Whatever might be the fate of this Bill, 
he was satisfied no educational measure 
would prosper in Scotland which did not 
at least empower the people to have a voice 
in the election of a schoolmaster. Great 
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stress had been laid upon the compulsory 
provisions of the Bill. In his (Lord Pan- 
mure’s) opinion, education would never be 
completely carried out until the attendance 
of children at the schools was made com- 
pulsory. He hailed this measure with 
satisfaction, as the first Education Bill 
which had passed the other House of Par- 


liament. He believed that the principle on | 
'to carry a measure through both Houses 
| of Parliament which would settle by statute 
| what particular catechism was to be taught 


which it was based was popular with the 
majority of the people of Scotland, and 
though their Lordships might refuse to 
pass the present Bill, he was satisfied that 
eventually a measure of this kind would be 
earried. A great majority of the Members 
of the other House belonging to Scotland, 
and a vast majority of the laity of that 
country, were in favour of some measure 
similar to this, and he thought that the 
Established Church would do wisely in 
not continuing its opposition. The more 
opposition there was raised to it, the 
greater would be the prejudice excited 
against the National Church, which, though 
he dissented from it, he was not anxious to 
destroy. By making a claim to the exclu- 


sive control of the whole national education, 
that Church would do more to pull down 
her own walls than any hostile hand could 
possibly effect. 


Tue Eant or HADDINGTON said, he 
should like to know where his noble Friend 
(Lord Panmure) got his law, when he said 
that there was no law to make religion be 
taught in the parochial schools? It was, 
at any rate, the law of the Church, [Lord 
Panmure: Hear, hear!], and had been 
always observed, and he was informed that 
there was an old Scotch Act, setting forth 
that religion should be taught in the 
schools. It was provided by statute that 
the schools were to be under the direction 
and control of the Established Church, 
and, therefore, it was plain that the teach- 
ing of religion was obligatory. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he had in 
one respect been disappointed with the dis- 
cussion on this Bill, because it had not, as 
he had expected it might, given the people 
of Scotland to understand to what sort of 
measure the House would assent. The 
objections of his noble Friend extended to 
all the principles on which it was possible 
to found a national system of education. 
At the same time it could not be denied 
that a number of conflicting Amendments 
had been introduced into the Bill in the 
other House, and that the effect was that 
some of the clauses did not run together. 
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It was perfectly true that there were seve- 
ral of those clauses which, in Committee, 
their Lordships might see it right to amend, 
and, certainly, they ought not to be pre- 
cluded from doing so. With reference to 
the question of religious education, and 
the demand that a fixed principle should 
be laid down on this point, he begged to 
say that no Government would ever be able 


in the schools. Then, as to dividing the 
Bill into two, such a proposal would never 
be satisfactory to the people of Scotland, 
for a change was required both with respect 
to burgh and parochial schools. Would 
noble Lords opposite allow an optional 
clause by which heritors might elect a 
Dissenter as schoolmaster to a parish 
school if they thought fit? If not, then 
the conclusion was, that they were willing 
to pass a measure for burgh, but not to 
pass the same measure for parochial 
schools. Looking at the various objec- 
tions that had been taken, and the im- 
probability of their being able to carry 
through the measure, being satisfied, at 
the same time, with the discussion that 
had taken place, and not wishing to da- 
mage the cause of education by unduly 
pressing the question, he begged to with- 
draw the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR then put 
the question, observing that, sinee the 
Motion had been made for the second 
reading, and the Amendment for reading 
the Bill a second time that day six months 
had been proposed, leave had been asked 
to withdraw the measure. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND objected to 
the withdrawal of the Bill. 

On Question that ‘now’”’ stand part of 
the Motion ? 

Their Lordships divided :—Content 1 ; 
Not-Content 86: Majority 85. 

Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to 
be read 2* on this Day Three Months. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 19, 1855. 
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THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA—SEBAS- 
TOPOL COMMITTEE—ADJOURNED DE- 
BATE (SECOND NIGHT). 


Order read for resuming adjourned 
Debate on Question [17th July], That 
the Question then proposed be now 
put— 

“That this House, deeply lamenting the suffer- 
ings of our Army during the Winter Campaign in 
the Crimea, and coinciding with the Resolution of 
their Committee, that the conduct of the Adminis- 
tration was the first and chief cause of the calami- 
ties which befel that Army, do hereby visit with 
severe reprehension every Member of that Cabinet 
whose Counsels led to such disastrous results.” 


Previous Question again proposed— 
“‘That that Question be now put.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MILNES GASKELL said, it ap- 
peared to him that the real question before 
the House, if stripped of the various dis- 
guises with which it had been found con- 
venient to surround it, was a very simple 
one. It was whether the majority of the 
House of Commons which had voted with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roe- 
buck) for the appointment of the Sebas- 
topol Committee was prepared to ratify 
the decision at which that Committee had 
arrived. The Committee had been ap- 
pointed by an immense majority ; a most 
arduous duty had been imposed upon them 
—a duty which in his (Mr. Gaskell’s) opin- 
ion they had discharged with great fairness 
and great ability—abstaining, and justly 
abstaining, as far as possible, from the in- 
culpation of absent men, but not hesitating 
to affix blame in other quarters where they 
had thought blame was due; and not 
shrinking from the expression of their 
opinion that Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment had been primarily responsible for 
the difficulties and disasters which had 
occurred. He owned, however, that he 
should have been better pleased, if the 
language of the Resolution before the 
House had been somewhat different—if it 
had been directed somewhat more dis- 
tinctly against the head of the Adminis- 
tration which it censured, and somewhat 
less invidiously against other Members of 
the Government—but if the only alterna- 
tives that were before them were on the 
one hand the adoption of this Resolution, 
as worded by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and on the other hand a vote of con- 
fidence in the late Administration, or a 
refusal to express any opinion upon the 
subject, he for one could have no hesitation 
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in preferring the former of those alterna. 
tives. He thought it was impossible to read 
the evidence which had been taken before 
this Committee without joining in the con. 
clusion to which they came— without a dee 
conviction that to the conduct of the late 
Government the disasters which had oc. 
curred had been mainly owing. A noble 
Lord, who had spoken below the gangway 
the other night (Lord R. Cecil), had told 
them that errors of judgment ought not to 
be severely visited, and so far he con. 
curred in opinion with the noble Lord, 
Undoubtedly there might be errors—eyen 
great and grievous errors, and, it might 
be, most calamitous in their results — 
which it would neither be just nor ge- 
nerous so to visit; but those must be 
errors arising from circumstances against 
which no human foresight could be ex- 
pected to guard, and they must be re- 
deemed by efforts—earnest and persevering 
efforts—to redress the sufferings they had 
caused. He could not say that he thought 
the errors which had been committed by 
the late Administration had been errors of 
this description. He did not think that 
either the lukewarmness and hesitation 
which had been shown at first, or the neg- 
lect and mismanagement which had fol- 
lowed, could be palliated on such a plea: 
he could not think that such an error as 
that of sending peremptory orders to our 
generals in the East, when the Govern- 
ment was in a state of utter ignorance as 
to the resistance to be encountered, and 
the difficulties to be overeome—he could 
not think that the invasion of a distant 
country under such circumstances, without 
making the largest and amplest provision 
for a winter campaign, were errors which 
admitted of excuse upon such a ground. 
Nor was he of opinion that earnest or 
persevering efforts had been made by the 
Government to repair those errors. He 
was not speaking of the private exertions 
of individuals—the exertions of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. S. Herbert), and of others, had 
been beyond all praise in that respect 
—he was speaking of the conduct of 
the Government as a Government, and 
he must say he had been staggered by 
the fact —a fact which had appeared 
in evidence before the Committee, and 
which the Committee had noticed with 
regret—that for a period of nearly two 
months, at the very time when the safety 


of our army had been endangered by the 
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conduct of the Government, the situation 
of affairs had not been thought of suffi- 
cient gravity by the noble Earl, the first 
minister of the Crown, to require a meet- 
ing of Her Majesty’s advisers, He (Mr. 
Gaskell), believed that he was expressing 
the universal feeling of the country, when 
he said that it would have been well to 
have given the appearance of ministerial 
sympathy at such a time, even if no great 
practical benefit could have ensued. But 
a still greater and more fatal error than 
any to which he had referred, had been 
the total want of any definite or intelligible 
policy in regard to the war itself. That no 
doubt had been partly owing to the compo- 
sition of the Government—a Government 
in which every conceivable opinion had 
been represented, both with respect to 
foreign and domestic policy—a Govern- 
ment which had included the friends of 
absolute sovereigns, and the friends of 
oppressed nations—and which though no 
doubt containing men of acknowledged 
ability and of great experience, appeared 
to him to have been incapable either of 
unity of purpose, or of unity of ac- 
tion from the vice which had been inhe- 
rent in its formation. He held that for 
this evil, the first Minister of the Crown 
was, in the main responsible; a large 
portion of responsibility might attach to 
others, but it was the province and the 
duty of the first Minister of the Crown to 
guide, to animate, and to control—and if 
he failed in the performance of that duty, 
he was not worthy of the post in which 
his Sovereign had placed him. What 
the country wanted, was an intelligible 
policy. He (Mr. Gaskell), honoured the 
men who had from the first protested 
against this war: they were a small 
minority in that House, but they yield- 
ed to few in eloquence, in earnest- 
ness, or in ability. And he entertained 
the sincerest respect for those who held 
that we were engaged in a great struggle 
for the liberties of Europe, and that no 
stone should be left unturned, no resource 
untried, to bring it to a successful issue. 
But a policy which halted between these 
opinions—a policy paralysed by indecision 
—a policy which involved this country in 
a desolating war—and could hardly ex- 
plain to Parliament the grounds upon 
which the war had been undertaken, ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Gaskell) to be the 
worst and weakest policy which cabinets 
or statesmen could pursuc. It was not 
to themselves alone that they owed an 
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explicit declaration of opinion upon this 
question: they owed it also to the me- 
mory of brave and devoted men who had 
sacrificed their lives in the service of 
their country, and who, although no blame 
could attach to them for the calamities 
which had occurred, had unhappily been 
involved in those calamities by the mis- 
conduct of others — men who had per- 
formed prodigies of valour and prodigies 
of endurance — men of whom it might 
have been said with truth when they left 
the shores of England— 
“ Nil Claudiz non perficient manus ; 


if it could have been added— 


*Quas . .. . cure sagaces 
Expediunt per acuta belli.” 


Yes, it was due to the memory of those 
men that the responsibility for these dis- 
asters should be apportioned justly—and, 
above all, it was due to the memory of a 
great man, who was now no more—who 
had been ordered to undertake an expedi- 
tion which his judgment condemned, and 
who had pursued the path of duty through 
evil report and good report with such calm 
and unshaken fortitude. For these reasons 
he (Mr. Gaskell) could not vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant General 
(General Peel), and still less could he concur 
in the proposal of the Member for Cambridge 
(Colonel Adair). He felt that he was bound 
to record his vote in favour of the origi- 
nal resolution, believing with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) that the 
conduct of the late Administration had been 
the chief cause of the calamities which had 
occurred, Such, too, he believed to be the 
almost unanimous opinion of the country, 
and if the majority of that House had cou- 
rage enough, and self-respect enough to 
act in accordance with its convictions, he 
also believed that it would be the declared 
and deliberate verdict of the representa- 
tives of the people. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
any one who came into this assembly for 
the first time, ignorant of what has been 
going on among us during the last few 
months, and who listened to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who has"just sat down, 
must have thought the transactions which 
he was inquiring into had reference to an 
existing Administration, and not to one 
long past and gone. The hon. Gentleman 
has pointed out in what respect, in his 
opinion, the head of the Administration 
of that time, when the events to which the 
Motion has reference occurred, was guilty 





of an omission of duty. One would sup-! 
pose from that speech, that the head of 
the Administration referred to was the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Govern- 
ment (Viscount Palmerston), and in that 
respect it appears to me that many of those 
who have taken part in the debate have | 
fallen into a similar error. They have to- 
tally omitted to take into consideration the 
position of this noble Lord and of this 
House itself. One thing I think the House 
must take into its very serious considera- | 
tion, whether they can, after the course of 
conduct which they have pursued, the atti- 
tude they have assumed towards the ex- | 
isting Government, in common fairness and 
justice now seek to visit with censure the 
noble Lord at the head of this Government 
on account of transactions which took | 
place anterior to the formation of the pre- | 
sent Government? It must not be forgot- 
ten that the transactions now under discus- 
sion are all antecedent in date to the for- 
mation of the noble Lord’s Government. 
It must likewise be remembered that the 
noble Lord did not seek office, he did not 
succeed to office immediately on the dis- | 
solution of Lord Aberdeen’s Government. | 
When that Government fell under the 
consciousness of a want of confidence | 
on the part of this House, implied by a 
determination to institute an inquiry, by | 
means of a Select Committee, into the 
conduct of the war, Her Majesty, in ac- | 
cordance with constitutional custom, laid | 
her commission upon the noble Earl (the | 
Earl of Derby), the great leader of the 
Conservative party, to form an Adminis- 
tration. He undertook the task and failed. 
The leader of the Conservative party was | 
not then prepared to take upon himself 
the responsibility of Government, not from 
their philosophical indifference to office— 
no one can accuse them of any lack of effort 
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Parliamentary orator have so preeminently 
qualified him. More than that, the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to sit in the 


Sebastopol Committee— 


-same Cabinet, on the same benches with 


hon. Gentlemen, who are known to enter. 
tain towards him deeply rooted feelings of 
animosity on account of the insults and 


/contumely which, in the face of the House, 


he heaped upon that great statesman now 
no more, whose name as a party they bear, 
and who must be the idol of their fondest 
attachment and veneration. I allude to 
these things to show that it was no indif- 
ference to office which induced the Conser- 
vative party to decline to form a Govern- 
ment. They did decline—they admitted 
their incapacity to form an Administration 
at that time. Under these circumstances, 
from one end of the country to the other, 
all men called upon the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) to undertake the forma- 
tions of a Government—to put his hand 
to the helm to steer the vessel of the 
State safely through the quicksands and 
dangers which surrounded it. What was 
the language and the attitude of Parlia- 
ment and this House? Had this House 
excepted to the noble Lord on the ground 
that he had been a member of the former 
Government, the misconduct of which was 
still a subject-matter of inquiry in a Com- 
mittee of that House? By no means. 
Did any one suggest that, as the noble 
Lord had been a Member of that former 
Government, his Administration would 
only be tolerated by the country on con- 
dition that the preceding Administration 
should come unscathed through the ordeal 
of inquiry? It never occurred to any one. 
On all sides we heard only the language of 
adhesion. There was a general acquies- 
cence in the noble Lord coming into office. 
The language of party seemed silenced 
and the language of faction was unheard. 











to form an Administration—not from any|It was agreed on all hands that there 
want of readiness to make all necessary | should be one common purpose—that as 
sacrifices to achieve that most desirable | long as the Administration of the noble 
end, for they even sought the co-operation | Lord conducted the war with vigour 
of the noble Lord now at the head of Her} and unabated energy, exhausting all the 
Majesty’s Government—they were pre-| resources of the country in the prosecu- 
pared to adopt him as their Parliamentary | tion of that great purpose, no factious 
leader in this House, and this too with a/| opposition should be offered to the noble 
perfect consciousness that this inquiry was | Lord. Such was the language which was 
pending into circumstances which had oc-| held on all hands upon the noble Lord’s 
curred before that time. Nay, even the accession to office. I ask whether this 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for) House, having adopted such an attitude, 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) was will-| and the very opponents of the noble Lord 
ing to forego those well-founded preten-| having promised a generous forbearance 
sions to that leading position in this House | under the difficult cireumstances of the 
for which his transcendant abilities as a| case, it occurred to any man at that time 


The Attorney General 
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that if the result of the inquiry of that 
Committee should be, that the late Go- 
vernment were chargeable with inefficiency, 
the noble Lord at the head of the present 
Government should be held responsible 
for the shortcomings of his predecessors ? 
I say that Parliament ought to give the 
noble Lord every support, and, if I may 
use a lawyer’s language, that you are 
“estopped ’’ from going back to transac- 
tions which occurred previously to the for- 
mation of the Administration of the noble 
Lord. Is it consistent with justice, or 
even with ordinary fair dealing, that he 
should be held responsible, should be stig- 
matised with the brand of Parliamentary 
censure, and should be expelled from office 
on account of transactions which happened 
at the period referred to? Under what 
circumstances does the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield bring forward this 
Motion? What is the course he has pur- 
sued? What are the arguments he has 
urged in its support? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that he was in- 
dignant at the recollection of the suffer- 
ings of our brave army, and that he is de- 
termined that no one who took part in the 
management of the affairs of the country at 
the time the army experienced those suffer- 
ings should escape censure. If that be the 
true motive which actuates the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, one would suppose that 
those would be the objects of his censure 
who were at the head of the departments 
to which the management of the war was 
principally intrusted. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman arraigns the prisoners at the 
bar of this House, and at the bar of public 
opinion, Those who were at the head of 
the different departments of the Adminis- 
tration are, he says, the principal offend- 
ers; the other Members of the Govern- 
ment are insignificant, though they shall 
not escape for that. He arraigns them in 
their order. First comes the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Neweastle) then at the head 
of the War Department; and what says 
the hon. and learned Gentleman of him ? 
“Thave nothing,” he remarks, “to say 
against this excellent man.” [Mr. Roe- 
BucK: I never said that.] You said that 
which was equivalent to it. You said that 
he had been indefatigable in the discharge 
of his duties, [Mr. Rorsuck: Hear, 
hear!] constant in his attendance, un- 
remitting in his exertions ; that he had 
done all that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances. [Mr. Roesuck: No, no!] 
The hon. and learned Gentleman asks for 
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no censure upon him. Next, he vskes 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert), and he 
used the same description of language 
towards him. He, too, had been inde- 
fatigable in the discharge of his duties— 
he had been constant in his attendance— 
he had been unremitting in his exertions 
—he had had no other desire than to 
maintain the honour of his country ; and, 
if he had committed some errors, they 
were amply atoned for by his kindness of 
heart. Then the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), 
comes under consideration, and, with re- 
gard to him, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says he has committed many errors ; 
he has sent ships that were too big to the 
Baltic ; he has done many things which 
ought not to have been done; but then, 
says the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
has been animated by so burning a sense 
of public duty that I cannot find fault 
with him. In short the language of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was rather 
that of eulogy and laudation than of con- 
demnation and censure. But there is one 
man on whom the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seeks to direct the full force of Par- 
liamentary and public censure. To be 
sure, he is a man who had nothing to do 
with the management of the war [ Cries 
of ‘* Oh, oh!’’] so far, at least, I mean, as 
our army in the Crimea is concerned, which 
is the immediate object of the present in- 
quiry. His administration regarded the 
interior of the country, the maintenance of 
peace and order, the due administration of 
the law, the vigilance and efficiency of the 
police, the suppression of nuisances—in 
short, that man was the Home Secretary. 
Yet that man was made the mark of cen- 
sure by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Why do you seek to mark him out above 
all others? Why is he to be pulled down 
to display your indignation at the sufferings 
of the army, when you can find the language 
of flattery and eulogy for the heads of the 
great war departments? The reason is 
obvious? it is because he is the Prime 
Minister—the Prime Minister of England ; 
it is because you desire to upset his Govern- 
ment, and substitute for it a Government 
chosen from Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House. The hon. and learned 


Gentleman’s political predilections and par- 
tialities are pretty well known by this time. 
He sits upon this side of the House, but 
his sympathies and aspirations are upon 
the other, and I cannot help saying that I 
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think he would save himself a great deal 
of trouble if he would take his scat there, 
because, as it is, he has to go backwards 
and forwards to hold constant communica- 
tions, and to hold conferences in the lob- 
bies with the distinguished Members of 
the other side of the House. Does the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. 
Lytton) express a desire to bring forward 
a Motion involving a vote of censure on 
the Government on a particular day, 
which happens to be just previous to 
the day fixed for the discussion of the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he is perfectly ready to give way ; 
does the hon. Member for Hertford- 
shire think proper to withdraw his Motion, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is ready 
to proceed. Nay, it is said, I know not 
with what truth, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is in alliance, admitted politi- 
eal alliance, with right hon. Gentlemen 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite. That is 
no business of mine; he has s& perfect 
right to form what political alliance he 
chooses, and to bring forward Motions for 
the purposes of overturning the Govern- 
ment and substituting another. All I 
want is that we should clearly understand 
what this Motion really is, in order that 
we may properly appreciate its character. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman claims 
eredit for coming forward during a period 
of great public excitement with a Motion 
of this character, but I venture to assert 
—and I do not believe the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman will deny it—that he has 
brought forward his Motion for a party 
and a political puspose. [Mr. Roesuck. 
—I do deny it.] If you deny it, I will 
not question your denial; still, I say, 
your conduct has been such as to lead to 
that supposition. But, Sir, I turn from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to right 
hon. Gentlemen and hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and I ask, in what position do they 
place themselves by adopting the course 
which they are now taking? One of 
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been formed, and they were sitting at 
this moment on these benches under the 
leadership of the noble Lord—would haye 
been the course which they would have 
pursued if such a Motion as the present 
had been made upon the Report of the 
Sebastopol Committee ? Would they, un- 
der such circumstances, have abandoned 
the leader with whom they had just 
associated themselves ; would they have 
broken up the alliance that they had just 
formed ; would they have put an end to 
the Government which in co-operation 
with the noble Lord they were carrying 
on? No, Sir, nothing of the kind ; they 
would have done all which their ability, 
their power, and their influence could 
have enabled them to do for the purpose 
of resisting and defeating the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. I put 
it to them as men of candour, I put it to 
them as Gentlemen, to answer this ques- 
tion, and, if they do, I know that there 
is but one way in which they can answer 
it. If that is true, what are they pre- 
pared to do upon the present occasion ? 
Why, because the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would not form an 
alliance with them and join: ¢hem in the 
construction of a Ministry, they would 
desire to upset the present Government 
in order to take their places, and, with 
no other justifiable motives, are prepared, 
in the face of the House and the country, 
to assent to the propositions of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. I ask, is such 
conduct consistent with justice? Am I 
not justified in asking whether they think 
it consistent with fairness or that courtesy 
of feeling which should exist even be- 
tween political adversaries and members 
of opposite parties, that they should be 
called upon to treat this as a mere party 
question ? You are acting here judicialiy, 
and with what show of justice can you 
possibly assent to a proposition which 
will have the effect of expelling the noble 
Lord from office by an ignominious Par- 


those right hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Disraeli) | liamentary censure, when, as I have 
told us the other day that he intended to| shown, if he had been a friend and an 
support the Motion of the hon. and learned | ally, you would have resisted that propo- 
Gentleman below me. But, Sir, a short | sition with all your ability? I do trust 
time since, and subsequently to the trans- | that, although the right hon. Gentleman 
actions with reference to which this in-| the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Paking- 
quiry has been made, right hon. Gentle-| ton) has said that he should take that 
men opposite were perfectly prepared to course, other hon. Gentlemen with whom 
associate themselves in Government with he is connected will reflect before they 
the noble Lord at the head of the present follow his example. The right hon. Gen- 
Administration ; and I take the liberty tleman has told us that it was not without 


} 


of asking what—if such an alliance had | hesitation that he had come to such 4 
The Attorney General 
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a Gentleman of his position and character 
would hesitate and pause before he adopt- 
ed such a course. Such a proceeding can 
only be attributed, not to any sense of 
public duty, but simply to a party and 
political purpose, seeing that he himself 
must confess that it is not the course 
which he would have pursued had he been 
sitting on this side of the House. When 
you are trying, then, the character and 
position of a veteran statesman, who has 
been serving the country so many years, 
whose accession to office you yourselves 
not only sanctioned but hailed with satisfac- 
tion, and whose position, if at all involved 
with his former colleagues, you have con- 
doned—is it fair to adopt a course which 
you would not-have adopted if you had 
been upon this side of the House? I can 
picture to myself how these walls would 
have rung with the eloquent and powerful 
invective of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire against that 
supposed proceeding if he had been sitting 
on this side of the House associated with 
the noble Lord. If right hon. Gentlemen 


opposite, however, are prepared to persist 
in supporting this Motion to achieve a 
party triumph, I appeal from them to hon. 


Gentlemen opposite who, I am sure, must 
see the injustice of pursuing a course which 
not one of them would have thought of 
taking if the noble Lord had formed one 
of the Conservative party. I appeal to 
them fearlessly, because I am convinced 
that many of them will not follow the 


course which they are invited to pursue | 


when they see that it is fraught with 
the grossest injustice. Independently 
of that, are we, I ask, in a condition 
to form a proper judgment upon the 
matter which is now submitted to us? I 
turn to the Report of the Committee and I 
find it expressly stated that they have not 
the means of coming to a conclusion upon 
the whole circumstances submitted to their 


addressed the House has adverted to the 
incompleteness of the evidence. I rejoice, 
and Ido not scruple to say so, that that 
inquiry before the Committee was proceed- 
ed with. The result of that inquiry shows 
that it may be of the greatest and most ex- 
tensive utility. It has proved the defects 
of our hitherto existing military system, 
and it has held out a warning to those who 
may hereafter be intrusted with the mili- 
tary affairs of this country; but when, be- 
yond that, you propose to make that Re- 
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| port the subject of judicial inquiry here, I 


submit that you have not the materials 
before you to enable you to form a correct 
judgment. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asks you not only to adopt the Re- 
port, but to go further; because, he says, 
that the expedition to the Crimea, under 
any circumstances, was an error deserving 
reprehension. [Mr. Rorsuck: No, no!] I 
certainly understood him to say so. At 
all events, I think we are now tolerably 
satisfied that it was accident only which 
prevented that expedition being at the out- 
set successful. Had it been pushed at the 
moment after the battle of the Alma, very 
few people doubt that Sebastopol would 
have fallen. What then would have been 
said? By all, the Government would have 
been lauded and upheld for the boldness 
and courage of the enterprise. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman now proposes to 
take a different course, and to censure the 
Government for sending the expedition to 
the Crimea. So, also, he proposes to throw 
upon the Government the responsibility for 
all the want of success and all the disas- 
ters which have occurred. But that has 
not always been his view. In the Report 
which he prepared he proposed to stigma- 
tise with the severest censure that revered 
commander who is now no more. Then 
he was of opinion that— 

“ The Commander of the Forces, Lord Raglan, 
by his want of vigour and foresight, is in a great 
degree responsible for the sufferings of the army. 
Had the requisite firmness and prudence been 
shown by him, much of the misery resulting from 
the want of land transport, from the want of a 
road from Balaklava to the camp, from the want 
of an efficient ambulance, from insufficient and 
improper food, from the want of shelter, clothing, 
and fuel, might have been prevented. It is but 
too plain that Lord Raglan did not not keep the 
Administration at home duly informed of the 
actual condition of the army under his command, 
By the statement of Lord Aberdeen himself it ap- 
pears that the Commander of the Forces failed in 


| this part of his duty, and therefore, in so far as 
| the wants and sufferings of the army resulted from 
| the continued ignorance of the Administration, 
consideration; and every speaker who has | 
| was the consequence of that ignorance.” 


Lord Raglan is responsible for the misery which 


And now, Sir, Lord Raglan having fallen 
an illustrious victim to his exertions in the 
public service, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman knows full well that it would not 
do to whisper in this House a breath 
against the memory of that much respect- 
ed man. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, therefore, comes down and makes a 
tardy atonement for that most unfounded 
charge, and now, no longer of opinion that 
the responsibility for the sufferings and 
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misery of the army rested with Lord Rag- 
lan, he seeks to throw the whole burden 
of the blame, not upon the Administration 
even which then existed, but upon the 
Administration which has since been form- 
ed. The matter, then, now stands thus: 
~— All that you asked for upon the ac- 
cession of the noble Lord to office was, 
that the Government should prosecute 
with untiring and unabated energy the 
war in which this country was involved. 
Have the Government, I ask, done their 
duty in that behalf? I put it to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself. What 
are the reports which you receive from the 
Crimea? Is the condition of your army 
not improved ? Food, clothing, and nou- 
rishment, medicine and arms, and ammu- 
nition are admitted to be everywhere sup- 
plied. The courage and ardour of your 
army are undisputed, and there is no doubt 
that they will be ready to go forth to battle 
whenever the occasion shall occur. Who 
is it that has brought about that great im- 
provement ? It exists, and the change has 
been effected since the accession of the 
noble Lord to office. With respect, then, 
to the administration of the war, since that 
time you have no fault to find. Even the 


sharp criticism of the hon. and learned 


Gentleman can find nothing of which to 
complain in that respect. Then, I ask, 
what right have you to go back upon in- 
sufficient evidence anterior to the period at 
which the noble Lord took office? What 


right have you to go up the stream and to | 


visit him with your condemnation, secing 
that since he has taken the administration 
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man’s motion necessarily involves an ac- 
quittal. Ido not understand anything of 
the sort. Many may say that it is not 
just to the noble Lord to vote for the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, or that it is inexpedient in 
the present state of public affairs to turn 
out a Government which is carrying on 
the war efficiently in order to put in its 
place a Government whose efficiency they 
'have not had an opportunity of testing, 
| There may be many who upon both those 
' grounds would negative the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. On the 
other hand, others may say, if it be under. 
stood that the negative of that proposition 
involves an absolute acquittal, that they are 
not prepared, until the whole transaction 
is before them, to come to a verdict of that 
description. It strikes me, therefore, that 
there was a logical inconsistency in the ar- 
guments of the right hon. Baronet which 
is calculated somewhat to embarrass the 
House. I repeat, Sir, that at the present 
moment you are not in a position to form 
@ positive and conclusive judgment in a 
matter affecting the character of public 
men, and I say that you cannot come, with 
justice or fairness, to a conclusion adverse 
to them. On the other hand the Com- 
mittee have furnished you with materials 
which are not unimportant for your consi- 
deration, and it appears to me, therefore, 
that the safe course to adopt is that which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (General Peel), with a 
| proper sense of justice and expediency, 
has proposed. [Mr. Rogesuck. — Expe- 








of affairs you can find no fault ? Is it jus-|diency!] I hear the hon. and_ learned 
tice that you should seek to visit upon him | Gentleman, who has interrupted me at 
the shortcomings of his predecessors ? Sir, | various times, during my observations, re- 
I say that you have not the means of form-| peat the word “expediency.” I say ex- 
ing, with regard to the expedition to the! pediency, because it is inexpedient, when 
Crimea or to the difficulties which beset | the war is being prosecuted with vigour and 
you there, a fair judgment, or of coming | energy, to introduce confusion and disorder. 
to a sound and safe conclusion. The right} What a spectacle shall we present to Eu- 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir; rope if Government after Government is 
J. Graham) says, that he demands an ab- | changed, if Motions of censure are contin- 
solute acquittal; but I must say that I was |-ually made, and if, when you have a Go- 
struck by the somewhat logical inconsis-| vernment which is carrying on the war 
tency of his speech. The right hon. Gen- | with vigour, and energy, and success, you 
tleman begins by saying, that the informa-! turn round upon them because a Report 
tion before the Committee is imperfect and | has been made by a Committee which con- 
incomplete. How, then, if that be so, can | tains something of censure upon a previous 
you acquit the right hon. Gentleman upon! Administration. I say that it is inexpe- 
imperfect evidence? I can see the diffi- | dient to pursue such a course. I quite 
culty of the question, but I think that! concede that, when the hon. Baronet the 
the right hon. Baronet has complicated , Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. Lytton), 
the position of affairs by insisting that | gave notice of his Motion, that Motion was 


to negative the hon. and learned Gentle- | one which, under the circumstances of the 
The Attorney General 
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case, he was perfectly justified in bringing 
forward. Thehon. Baronet conceived that 
there was in the councils of the Crown an 
element which might produce hesitation 
and timidity, and which might produce in 
the Administration a desire for peace 
which would hinder them from prosecut- 
ing the war with energy and resolution. 
The hon. Baronet, with that view, gave 
notice of a Motion, and if he believed that 
the element to which I have referred ex- 
isted in the Cabinet, he was perfectly jus- 
tified in adopting that course ; but when he 
found that the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord J. Russell), against whom 
his Motion was principally directed, had 
retired from office he withdrew that Motion. 
Now let me ask, is there not a striking dif- 
ference between the Motion of the hon. 
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of importance has been properly brought 
before the House of Commons, that ques- 
tion is the one involved in the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field. It strikes me, Sir, that this Motion 
involves a principle even more important 
than the policy of the war in which we are 
engageil, for it involves a question touch- 
ing Parliamentary authority and Ministe- 
rial responsibility. I had hoped that, as 
in this crisis the Ministry called the hon. 
and learned Attorney General to their res- 
cue, he would have done justice to his com- 
prehensive intellect, and would have ex- 
pounded to us, as he is so well qualified to 
do, the great principle involved in the issue 
at stake ; but, instead of so doing, he has 
taken refuge in an unworthy course, and 
from the beginning to the end of his speech 





Baronet and the Motion of the hon. and | he has made this a personal question, and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck)? The has shown us how a man can speak with 
Motion of the hon. Baronet proceeded upon | ability and eloquence, and yet not touch 
the ground that the Government were not! upon the subject-matter of the discussion. 
in a condition to prosecute the war with! What are the facts. Terrible disasters 
vigour and energy; but no such ground | overtook our army, a spirit of indignation 
las been suggested for the present Motion. | was roused throughout the land, and the 
The hon, and learned Gentleman cannot | voice of the country called loudly for au 
venture to put forward as an argument in | inquiry into the causes of those disasters. 


favour of his Motion that the Government | That inquiry was granted, the witnesses 


are hesitating in carrying on the war, and, | have been examined, their testimony has 
therefore, he stands on quite a different} been considered and believed, the verdict 
footing from that which was occupied by | of the jury has been returned, and this 
the hon. Baronet; and I must say that it | great national cause now stands for judg- 


appears to me that the course which he| ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has pursued of going back to circumstances | (Mr. Roebuck) does not attempt to deal, 
anterior to the formation of the present | as has been asserted, with the question of 
Government, in order to make an attack | the policy of the war, or with the wisdom 
upon it, can only be dictated by a spirit of | or folly of the expedition to the Crimea, 
party and of faction. Such a course is| or with the skill or incompetence, if such 
not altogether consistent with the promise | there were of our naval and military com- 
given to my noble Friend upon his acces-| manders; but he attempts to deal with 
sion to office, that no spirit of party or of | facts of a totally different character. Was 
faction should be brought to fetter the ac-| the Report of a Committee appointed to 


tion of the Government if they evinced a 
determination to carry on the war with 
vigour and energy. Well, Sir, we are 
carrying on the war with vigour, with 
energy, and, I may say, with success, 
and, under these circumstances, I trust 
that from a sense of fairness, of jus- 
tice, and of equity the House of Commons 
will give to the Government its support. 
I shall, Sir, for the reasons I have ad- 
vanced, give my decided negative to the 
Motion. [An hon. Memper: A negative 
to what?] I mean, of course, that I 
shall support the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant General the Member for Hunting- 


inquire into a subject of such importance 
| as the state of the army before Sebastopol 
to lie unnoticed upon the table? and if 
| not, how could the Attorney General justly 
| assail the chairman of the Committee with 
| presumption in bringing it before the notice 
of the House? Was it right to charge 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, as he has 
done, with being a concealed and skulking 
confederate of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli), when the Attorney General 
ought to have known, or the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government ought to have 
informed him, that, when the existence of 
the Government was at stake, the hon. 


don. 


Mr. WHITESIDE : If ever a question 


and learned Gentleman voted against the 
Motion of my right hon. Friend? The 
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Resolution before the House divides itself 
into two or three parts. The first part is 
an expression of our regret at the suffer- 
ings of our army during the winter cam- 
paign in the Crimea, and that part of the 
Resolution may be disposed of in a few 
words. The mighty heart of the nation 
throbs with indignation at the unparalleled 
sufferings which the troops underwent— 
sufferings mitigated not by the foresight 
and care of the Ministry nor by official 
zeal, but by the generosity of private bene- 
volence. We may regret the death of the 
young and brave who fall upon the field of 
battle, but they at least may fall with the 
shout of victory in their ears, and with the 
knowledge that their memory will be re- 
corded in the grateful recollection of their 
country. Much more bitter is it to con- 
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“The men were overworked, occasionally not 
well fed, had not sufficient clothing, and were ex. 
posed, under single canvas, to wet, cold, and the 
mud, and inconvenience arising from the nature 
of the soil. The men in hospital, in addition to 
much of this suffering, were not adequately pro- 
vided with sufficient medical attendance, medi- 
cine, and medical comforts. There was some 
delay in removing the wounded from the field after 
the Battle of the Alma, and as it always must 
have been contemplated to employ vessels to con- 
vey the sick and wounded from the Crimea, there 
appears to have been great neglect in not properly 
preparing any for the purpose. This calamitous 
state of things was the result, mainly of the Ad- 
ministration having unwisely engaged in great 
military operations with reduced peace establish- 
| ments, and having, with inadequate means, under- 
, taken more than they were able to perform,” 





The gallant General, in condemning the 
conduct of the Administration, does jus- 
tice to that of the troops, for he says— 


template the fate of those who, drenched “ There is, however, one bright spot in this 
in the trenches, half starved, and ill clad | dark picture. The patience and fortitude of the 
have perished by disease, some after being | army demand the admiration and gratitude of the 
Sill on tu shemienihe transports and | nation on whose behalf they have fought, bled and 

- . , | Suffered. Their heroic valour, and equally heroic 
huddled into the charnel houses which | patience under suffering and privation, have given 
were called hospitals. It is in remember- | them claims on their country which a grateful 


ing the fate of those brave men that the | nation will doubtless be eager to satisfy. 

nation expects us to give a just vote upon |] feel convinced, Sir, from reading these 
the important question now before us. Two | Resolutions proposed by the hon. and gal- 
classes of speakers have spoken on this sub- | Jant Gentleman, that his proposition to 


ject: I prefer addressing myself first to the | meet the Motion of the hon. and learned 
opinions propounded by hon, Gentlemen who | Gentleman by the previous question is un- 
sit on the same side of the House with my- | tenable, and I trust that, whatever may be 
self. The hon. and gallant General (General | the fate of the Resolution itself, the House 
Peel), has told us that we ought to vote for | will not offend an indignant nation by tak- 
the previous question because the Motion of | ing refuge in the previous question. The 
the hon. and learned Gentleman condemns | noble Lord who seconded the Motion ob- 
the policy of the expedition to the Crimea; | jected to the Resolution as being retrospee- 
but that is the very thing which the hon. | tive, but surely there can be no such thing 
and learned Gentleman does not do, and} as prospective censure, and therefore, if 
which he himself, at the outset of his the noble Lord objects to retrospective cen- 
speech, declared he would not do. It is| sure, he objects to all censure. He says 
but just to place the argument of an oppo-! the Ministry have only committed errors 
nent fairly before the House, and then the of judgment. Now, I hold the opinion 
answer to it is the more satisfactory; but I | that Ministers are bound to exercise sound 
have observed that two or three hon. Gen- | judgment in respect to the State they pro- 
tlemen have stated that the Motion of the | fess to govern, and that it would be no 
hon. and learned Gentleman condemns the | answer to this country or this House to 
policy of the expedition to Sebastopol, | say that these Ministers have been rash, 
whereas, in point of fact, it does nothing | that they have been ill-advised, imprudent, 
of the kind. The hon. and gallant Gene-| senseless. | No stronger condemnation 
ral asks us to vote the previous question, | could be passed upon public men, although 
while he, at the same time, inan admirable | with regard to private individuals, and in 
speech, showed clearly that the Govern- | private matters, probably, the argument of 
ment had neglected their duty; but, in| the noble Lord might be admitted. But 
addition to that, the hon. and gallant Ge- | what did he conclude by telling us? That 
neral proposed certain resolutions in Com-| we might as well propose a vote of censure 
mittee, which I have read with the atten-| upon the conduct of Sir Robert Peel in 
tion due to his high authority. I find that | 1846—that we might as well propose to 
the hon. and gallant General expressed the | censure Sir Robert Peel for his general 
opinion that— | misdeeds in reference to the corn laws as 
Mr. Whiteside 
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found upon this Report a vote of censure 
upon the Members of the late Administra- 
tion. I confess I cannot see the force of 
that argument, and I do trust and hope 
that it will not have had weight with hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House. 
Then, Sir, a noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Granby), for whom I entertain feelings 
of esteem and respect, likewise delivered his 
opinions upon this question, and I wish to 
notice what he said, because, when a man 
of his influence addresses the House his 
opinions are deserving of every respect, 
and it is right not to appear to have for- 
gotten what has been advanced on either 
side of the House. I protest against the 
censure he has cast upon the House of 
Commons. I protest against the censure 
he has cast upon the English people—that 
people who have made every sacrifice which 
any nation could be called upon to make, 
in order to carry on this war, and that 
House of Commons which has granted 
everything they were asked to grant with 
a generosity unequalled in Parliamentary 
history. Much, therefore, as I respect 
the noble Marquess, the reasons he has 
assigned for his opinions are not sound or 
satisfactory, and I cannot be influenced 
even by the weight of his example in voting 


against my conscience and against the 


truth. An hon. Baronet on this side of 
the House has also spoken, and he sur- 
prised me very much likewise, for, having 
condemned the Ministry from the beginning 
to the end of his speech, he says that he 
does not think he can do less than vote for 
the previous question, because he declares 
that the House of Commons is partially to 
blame. ‘Now, as I have before remarked, 
I think the House of Commons is not to 
blame, except in having too long endured 
the delinquencies of public men. But the 
noble Marquess and the hon. Baronet found 
an ally in voting for the previous question 
in the person of the right hon. Baronet the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He wishes 
to take a bold and decisive course; he is 
an advocate for a manly policy ; and hav- 
ing witnessed with what dignity and man- 
liness the right hon. Baronet the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty approached this 
question, let us see how it was met by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir C. Wood). He 
says, ‘* Oh, the case is not quite proved. 
If it were I should be the first man in the 
world to divide with you;” and, under 
these circumstances, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government who only desires 
to adopt a manly course upon a great ques- 


. 
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tion—whose downfall the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General) has so 
sincerely deprecated—he, I say, and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty are perfectly 
satisfied to get rid of the matter by voting 
for the previous question. Now, what is 
the principal argument used by the right 
hon. Baronet? ‘* You have no right,’’ he 
says, “‘ to fasten upon us that we have not 
succeeded. We have done all in our power 
to insure success and we may yet succeed.” 
Sir, two thousand years ago, and more, 
that argument was urged by an accused 
patriot in the Athenian Senate, but how 
differently in its foree and application. 
‘* Prove that I did not make all the prepa- 
rations which wisdom, foresight, judgment, 
and prudence could dictate, and then con- 
demn me. Am I to blame for the thun- 
derstorm that burst over Greece? The 
provident merchant supplies the sails, 
strengthens the tackle, finds the pilot, 
and makes every preparation necessary 
for the voyage, but if the good ship is 
struck by lightning, or overwhelmed by 
the tempest, ascribe not the calamity to 
him who did all in his power to avert it, 
but to that Providence who governs all 
things.’’ Such was the argument of the 
“‘old man eloquent.”” So I say in this 
case—the answer would be perfect if the 
facts were as they have been misrepresent- 
ed. If the right hon. Baronet or the noble 
Lord could show that every preparation 
was made which wisdom and foresight 
could suggest, their case would be triumph- 
ant. It would be ungenerous and unjust 
to visit upon the noble Lord, or upon any 
Ministers, the consequences of unavoidable 
failure. But, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
raised another and most important ques- 
tion, which seems to me to reflect somewhat 
upon the noble Lord (Lord Seymour) who 
framed this Report. I believe I speak 
the sentiments of every Gentleman on this 
side of the House when I say that the 
noble Lord who drew that Report is enti- 
tled not merely to the respect of the House, 
but to the confidence of the public. I 
believe that the weight of his character, 
that his impartial spirit, forbid the notion 
that he would put his name to a Report in 
which he did not believe, or that he would 
be guilty of what the First Lord of the 
Admiralty may not have understood that 
he imputed to him—namely, that in the 
absence of evidence, and without evidence, 
he found a verdict and pronounced a judg- 
ment which affected the political position 
of hon. Members—his Friends, whom he 
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has hitherto supported with his powerful 
aid. The point of this great question, I 
maintain, Sir, lies in a nutshell. What is 


it that the Committee have found in this 
Report in reference to the causes of the | 
They 


calamities which befel our army ? 
have found this— 


“Tt appears that the sufferings of the army 
resulted mainly from the circumstances in which 
the expedition to the Crimea was undertaken and 
executed. ‘The Administration which ordered 
that expedition had no adequate information as to 
the amount of force in the Crimea or Sebastopol. 


They were not acquainted with the strength of | 


the fortresses to be attacked, or with the resources 
of the country to be invaded. They hoped and 
expected that the expedition would be imme- 
diately successful, and, as they did not foresee 
the probability of a protracted struggle, they 
made no provision for a winter campaign; what 
was planned and undertaken without sufficient 


information was conducted without sufficient eare | 


or forethought. This conduct on the part of the 
Administration was the first and chief cause of 
the calamities which befell our army.” 


Now, what is the argument against that 


terrible passage in the judgment which | 


was expected to affect the understandings 


and influence the votes of those present ? | 


The argument is that it was carried by a 
casting vote only. 
this Report; I ask any hon. Gentleman who 


may have read the Report from beginning | 


to end, if that passage were not there at 
all, whether there are not from twenty to 


thirty distinct and separate grounds upon | 


which this vote of censure might rest ? 
Why, in reference to that very passage, 


the House will see that substantially the | 


same thing has been said before. I know 
that the matter of that passage is funda- 
mental; I know it is vital; but what do 
the Committee say in a previous passage, 
in page 4 of the Report ?— 

“Your Committce have inquired what infor- 
mation the Government had obtained which in- 
duced them to order this expedition. In regard 
to this matter, it may be observed that the Duke 
of Newcastle had, in his despatch of the 10th of 


April, estimated the Russian forces in the Crimea | 


at 30,000 men, and he belicves that when the ex- 
pedition was ordered no more reliable accounts | 
had been received. Sir James Graham says, how- | 
ever, that at a later period—namely, the last week | 
in July—he had obtained ‘ from a Crimean autho- | 
rity a complete account of the Crimea, its locali- | 
ties, its harbours, its roads, its productions, and | 
supply of water, and, what was most important of 
all, a statement of the force, which was estimated 
by his informant at 70,000 men, 8,000 of which 
were cavalry, 40,000 constituted the garrison of 
Sebastopol, and the remaining 30,000 were dis- 
persed through the Crimea.’ Vice Admiral Dun- 
das had, on the 10th of May, 1854, written to 
Lord Raglan a letter in which, relying upon infor- 
mation which he had obtained, he estimated the 


Mr. Whiteside 
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Russian forces in the Crimea at 120,900 men, 
The Embassies at St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople were unable to furnish any information upon 
these important subjects. Lord Raglan, in his 
despatch of the 19th of July, states that ‘the 
descent on the Crimea is decided upon more in 
deference to the views of the British Government 
than to any information in the possession of the 
naval and military authorities, either as to the 
extent of the enemy’s forces or to their state of 
preparation.’ The terms of reference do not call 
| upon your Committee to pronounce any opinion in 
| regard to the policy of the Government in order- 
| ing the expedition to the Crimea ; but it is their 
| duty to Report how far the preparations made 
were adequate to the operations which had been 
ordered.” 


How was it possible for any man possessed 
of the very highest amount of human 
ability, to prepare for the attack of Sebas- 
topol if he knew not what army was in the 
Crimea, or what was the strength of that 
fortress ? I will give a single quotation 
from the evidence, and I think that when 
this narrative comes before the future his- 
torian, unless he satisfies himself by dili- 
gent inquiry that the thing occurred, he 
It is 
a question asked by my right hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Pakington) of the Duke of New- 
| castle, with his reply, and is there anything 
like this in the annals of political history 
from a War Minister ?— 








| would be very doubtful of the fact. 


| ‘Sir J, Pakington.—Your Grace’s despatch to 
Lord Raglan of the 10th of April suggested seve- 
ral very important inquiries as to the forces of 
the Russian army in the Crimea, the strength of 
the fortress of Sebastopol, and other points. I 
wish to know whether you received any informa- 
tion in answer to these inquiries ?—No, I may 
| say that in the very despatch which the Commit- 
| tee has decided to move for, Lord Raglan says he 
| has not been able to obtain any of the information 
| required by my despatch.” 
“Have you Lord Raglan’s replies to your 
| despatch ?—I have one here dated July 19, from 
Varna.” 


That is the answer of the Duke of New- 
castle. Turn, then, to the other piece of 
| evidence upon which the noble Lord framed 
‘his Report, and I should like to hear from 
any sensible man an answer to the argu- 
ment which it affords. I find Lord Raglan 
writing— 

“ Having stated to your Grace the result of the 
discussion which took place yesterday, and which 
was carried on in a manner quite satisfactory to 
all the parties present, it becomes my duty to ac- 
quaint you that it was more in deference to the 
views of the British Government, as conveyed to 
me in your Grace’s despatch, and to the known 
acquiescence of the Emperor Louis Napoleon in 
those views, than to any information in the posses- 
sion of the naval and military authorities, either 
as to the extent of the enemy’s forces or to their 
state of preparation, that the decision to make a 
descent upon the Crimea was adopted.” 


| 
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So much for the knowlege and favourable 
opinion of the Commander in Chief of the 
policy of the expedition. Now, there is 
one other point to which I would refer, 
and that relates to the judgment of Lord 
Lyndhurst. The thrice Lord Chancellor 
of England has pronounced, I may say, 
a judicial opinion on this question, and 
he grounds his judgment upon the answer 
of the late First Lord of the Admiralty. 
What does the noble Lord, the exact- 
ness of whose logic, whose weighty argu- 
ments are not merely instructive to the 
House of which he is a Member and the 
brightest ornament, but to all Europe— 
what does the noble and learned Lord 
say ?— 

“We have it in evidence that the right hon. 
Gentleman then at the head of the Admiralty was 
informed that the Russian army at Sebastopol 
consisted of 70,000 men, 40,000 of whom formed 
the garrison of the fortress and 30,000 of whom 
were in the field. I may venture to make this ob- 
servation, that if we seriously intended to invest 
Sebastopol, besides having a covering army in the 
field, our besieging force ought to have amounted 
to three times the number of the troops by whom 
the fortifications were surrounded. I think, then, 
we may be satisfied of the injudiciousness, nay, of 
the absolute rashness, of our proceedings.” 


Well, with these facts before the House, 


what is the argument, addressed to its rea- 


son? It is this: —** You cannot join in a 
vote of censure because there is inadequate 
information, because there are many wit- 
nesses in the Crimea and elsewhere who | 
ought to be examined.’’ Is that a valid 
argument upon this fundamental question? 
Why, if all the men in Europe were ex- 
amined, could they state what the Duke 
of Newcastle knew so well as the Duke of 
Neweastle himself? Who can speak upon 
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this subject better than the Duke of New- 
castle? He is asked plainly—* Did you! 
know anything about the country you were 
about to invade ?”’ to which his answer is, | 
“Nothing ;”’ and therefore rashly, igno- | 
rantly, and blindly, the Government in- | 
vaded the Crimea, and here, as this re- | 
port asserts, was the principal cause of the | 
disasters which befel our army. I cannot, | 
I confess, understand how that argument 
is to be answered. ‘‘ Oh! but,” it is 
said, ** the Report is full of imperfections.”’ 
Now, the passage quoted in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
Lowe), a Gentleman remarkable for the 
clearness of his intellect, must surely have 
been misconceived by him. At all events, 
the paragraph upon which his opinion is 
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based appears to me to be decisive against 
him, and I shall claim his vote against the 
previous question. He says you are to 
give no weight to the Report for this rea- 
son, and he then read the following extract 
from the Report compiled by the noble 
Lord— 

“ The difficulty of this task has been enhanced 
by the impossibility of summoning some persons 
as witnesses who might have furnished important 
information. From the same cause some persons 
are left under imputations in regard to which your 
Committee regret that they can pronounce no con- 
clusive opinion. The fulness of the investigation 
has, moreover, been restricted by considerations of 
State policy.” 


Very good; but what is the force of that 
argument upon the question whether the 
soldiers had food in their stomachs, shoes 
on their feet, medicine when struck down 
by the cholera and diarrhea, and trans- 
ports and a hospital to receive them when 
sick? What is it that the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster —an able and clear- 
headed man—contends for? He says, 
‘“‘The Committee were precluded from 
touching on matters of State policy, be- 
cause they were expressly forbidden to do 
so; and that they did not pronounce any 
conclusive opinion against certain persons 
against whom the evidence was imperfect.”’ 
Because they did not pronounce any opinion 
against individuals against whom the evi- 
dence was inconclusive and imperfect, the 


|hon. Gentleman argues that, therefore, 


their Report is to be disregarded and 
slighted in reference to persons against 
whom the evidence was complete, who 
were in the country at the time, and who 
were heard in their defence. [An hon. 
Member: Read on.] An hon. Gentleman 
says, “‘Read on.”’ The extract quoted by 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster goes 
on to say— 

“The fulness of the investigation has, more- 
over, been restricted by considerations of State 
policy, so that, in the outset of this Report, your 
Committee must admit that they have been com- 
pelled to end an inquiry which they have been 
unable satisfactorily to complete.” 


Certainly ; but what does that prove? 
That the noble Lord (Lord Seymour), and 
every Gentleman who signed the Report, 
merely found a verdict against those per- 
sons in whose cases the evidence was com- 
plete. I submit to the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster that, if he reads over the 
paragraph which he quoted, he will find 
upon reflection that the only object the 
Committee had in view was to exclude the 
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several matters upon which they have of- 
fered no opinion, for the simple and satis- 
factory reason that they had not sufficient 
materials to enable them to find a verdict 
upon them. But do they offer any opinion 
upon the facts which I have just before 
stated, namely, the confession of the Duke 
of Newcastle that he knew nothing about 
the Crimea? They offer upon that an 
emphatic opinion, and I should be glad to 
hear from the hon. Gentleman what evi- 
dence can be as satisfactory as the con- 
fession of the accused man himself. If 
the Ministers of the Crown had not been 
heard—if the Committee had been guilty 
of the injustice of not hearing the Duke 
of Neweastle fully and fairly—then the 
criticism of the hon. Gentleman would 
have been just; but they were all heard, 
the evidence against them was admitted, 
and, under such circumstances, the Report 
cannot be controverted or denied. Look- 
ing through this Report, 1 ask the hon. 
Gentleman if there is on record so awful a 
Parliamentary document? I have read it 
over more than once, in reference to the 
clothing of the troops, to the feeding of 
the troops, and to the medicine supplied 
to the troops ; and, in reference to every 
matter over which the Ministry had power 


and control, I find an express and positive 


condemnation. In all that ought to have 
been obtained for the relief of the sick and 
wounded the Committee say that, from 
first to last, everything was wrong, and, 
finally, in the appendix they set forth evi- 
dence which it is almost impossible to read 
without horror, stating that ‘‘ for days and 
weeks together the soldiers went into the 
trenches with an insufficient meal and 
sometimes none at all, save a little biscuit 
and alittle rum.” Is that any evidence 
against the men who have conducted this 
army to destruction? The Committee 
proceed further, and when they deal with 
the foolish explanations which were sub- 
mitted to them respecting the coffee and 
other matters, they indignantly dismiss the 
ingenious explanations offered to them as 
absurd. From first to last this Report is 
an emphatie condemnation of the Ministry. 
If I could find anything in favour of Min- 
isters I would gladly state it, but I can 
find nothing. When the Committee come 
to deal with individuals, what is it they 
say? They tell you that at the most 
critical period of the year, when every 
Minister ought to have been at his post 
discharging his duty, the whole of them 
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were away. The noble Lord the Member 
for Totness has made a speech in favour 
of the previous question, but, paying the 
utmost deference to everything the noble 
Lord stated, I submit to him that upon 
reflection his better judgment will convince 
him that it is impossible to sustain his in- 
tention of voting for the previous question, 
The noble Lord has been good enough to 
favour us with his draught Report, and, 
comparing his draught Report with the 
Report on the table of the House, I must 
say that I think his draught Report is the 
worse of the two. Every honest decision 
upon every important question is found in 
his draught Report, settled by his own 
hand. That draught Report and the 
draught Report of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (General Peel) are contained in 
this book, and substantially they correspond 
with the Report of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. Under such circum- 
stances I cannot comprehend upon what 
grounds we are to vote for the previous 
question, instead of voting for the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. It 
has been arked how it would be possible 
to agree to a vote of censure that would 
affect the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government ?- Now, I am one 
who think, for a reason which I shall 
shortly state, that of all the Members of 
the last Administration the noble Lord was 
the worst. I listened attentively to the 
personal explanations which were inflicted 
upon the House some time ago, and I 
attentively watched the noble Lord the 
Member for London when he explained to 
the House that the grounds upon which he 
had been disposed to quit the then existing 
Ministry were that the same Ministry had 
not conducted the operations of the war 
with vigour, and that they had not ac- 
quiesced in his propositions with readiness 
and alacrity. I will not be a party to 
charge the noble Lord with hypocrisy, nor 
will I say that the noble Lord had not a 
conscience, because I am satisfied that 
when he was in that Ministry he felt that 
the war had not been conducted as it ought 
to have been, and that it was his duty to 
interpose. I leave it to his friends to 
slander him, and I will not be a party, 
myself, to cast any imputation upon his 
honour and truth. The noble Lord was 
affected by what he saw and knew, and, 
being about to take a decisive step, unfor- 
tunately for his fame, whom did he con- 
sult? He consulted the present First 
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Minister of the Crown. And this is the 
statement which the noble Lord made in 
reference to that matter— 

« When I stand here to justify my resignation, 
and when I am told, as I have been, that I have 
acted prematurely, I own that the doubt that 
presses on my mind is, whether I ought not at 
that time to have brought the question of this 
charge to an issue, But among those who urged 
me not to do so was the noble Lord himself, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
who at the time when the correspondence took 
place was absent, but to whom I afterwards 
read it. Ile urged me, considering the objection 
which had been made by Lord Aberdeen, not to 
press the matter any further.” 

Was that the course which the noble Lord 
ought to have pursued? In my humble 
opinion he ought at once to have resigned. 
The noble Lord felt himself that it was 
his duty to resign, and that the interests 
of the country were jeopardised by the 
Ministry of which he was a Member ; but, 
in the first instance, he consulted the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, who ad- 
vised him not to press the matter further, 
considering the objections which had been 
made by the head of the Ministry. Was 


that the conduct of one who had the in- 
terests, not of party, but of his country at 
heart? Are the Whigs unmindfnl of their 


former policy? Are they unmindful of 
that celebrated question which was once 
brought before the House of Commons 
upon the conduct of Ministers in reference 
to the Walcheren expedition? Are they 
unmindful that at that time they united 
altogether to expel the War Minister from 
office, and that the massive intellect of 
Romilly and the eloquence of Ponsonby 
and of other great Members of their party 
were ably exercised in insisting upon the 
right of a Parliamentary inquiry and in- 
vestigation into the conduct of every de- 
partment which had any connection with 
the expedition? The state of affairs, then, 
seems to me to have so pointed an appli- 
cation to what has happened in our day 
that, with the permission of the House, I 
will call their attention to a passage from 
the speech of Mr. Ponsonby in reference 
to the conduct of a Ministry with regard 
to the mismanagement of a celebrated 
military expedition, and upon a discussion 
then raised of taking refuge in the pre- 
vious question. I think that no Whig can 
object to the passage which I am about to 
read, though [ have heard with astonish- 
ment the speeches which one hon. Gentle- 
man after another has made upon that side 
of the House. In listening to their argu- 
ments I almost thought that I had lost my 
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memory, and had forgotten all I had read. 
Are they the followers of Charles James 
Fox? When the conduct of Ministers was 
in question, what was the language of Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Pitt? What was the lan- 
guage of Mr. Fox? He said that ‘an 
indignant nation would make the noble 
Lord expiate his offence on the scaffold.” 
And what was the language of Mr. Pon- 
sonby? He said— 


“This night the right hon. Gentleman, unable 
to oppose the propriety of the course we have 
pursued, ventures to attribute certain motives to 
Gentlemen on this side of the House. He tells 
us that inquiry is not our aim, but that we are 
endeavouring to procure a vote of this House 
against Ministers—in order to procure their re- 
moval from office, and pave the way for our own 
elevation to power. And in the very breath in 
which he makes this charge he laughs us to scorn 
for our unjustified confidence and signal disap- 
pointment. We know that the enemy has said 
that it was the genius of France conducted the 
British armies to Walcheren in the last expedi- 
tion. But no! it was not the genius of France, 
it was the demon of England, nurtured into ma- 
lignant influence by the base dissensions and un- 
principled cabals of a weak, divided, insincere, 
and incapable Administration—an Administration 
ill thought of by all, suspected by themselves, 
and despised by the country—an Administration, 
a constituent member of which was engaged in a 
low and unmanly conspiracy to expel from station 
another constituent member of it; an Adminis- 
tration, at the head of which now stands this 
Minister, who through an intrigue of this base, 
ungenerous, and unmixed quality, was in progress 
for months, has been obliged in this House to 
offer up his own defence, that he was innocent 
because he was ignorant? This is the picture 
which he and his colleagues have drawn of them- 
selves. What need was there that genius should 
confound what unequalled ignorance had devised ? 
What needed our enemy to interpose his great 
power or his greater abilities when he had our 
Ministers for auxiliaries? Why array the highest 
talents to oppose the efforts of incapacity the 
most evident to frustrate the councils of insin- 
cerity the most degrading ? Behold at the head 
of the nation’s councils a Minister who, knowing 
that, after this intrigue for months had terminated 
in an agreement to remove a colleague from an 
active and efficient situation in the Cabinet, under 
the alleged imputation of his incapacity to dis- 
charge the functions of office, yet still suffered 
him, though thus pronounced incapable, to retain 
for months his office of War Secretary, upon no 
other ground save that he could not reconcile the 
communication to his feelings. Where were his 
feelings for the people of England? Where were 
they for the liberties of Europe, whilst he suffered 
an incapable Minister to remain in office? Where 
did the feelings of the right hon. Gentleman slum- 
ber when the best blood of the empire was shed to 
putrify in the poisonous air of Walcheren—there, 
amidst pestilence and death to linger, and to 
perish, in order to afford a colourable pretext 
to the noble Lord for retaining office until the 
Minister of England could reconcile to his feel- 
ings the communication of the noble Lord’s (Lord 
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Castlereagh) acknowledged incapacity.”—[1 Han- 
sard, xv. 194. 

Well, Sir, the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton was in the Cabinet when 
that intrigue took place to expel the War 
Minister. One of that Minister’s own 
colleagues believed that he was incompe- 
tent and he consulted the noble Lord ; and 
these two eminent patriots, interested in 
the welfare and honour of their country 
say, the one to the other, ‘‘ Conceal your 
opinion, suppress your feelings! The safety 
of the army, the glory and, perhaps, the 
existence of the State may indeed be at 
stake; but what are these things compared 
with our continuance in the possession of 
power?’’ The Attorney General has de- 
Jivered a speech to-night which I shall not 
speedily forget. He is a constitutional 
lawyer, and I expected something from 
him that would have been worthy of his 
high reputation. But when he came to 
touch the real matter now under discus- 
sion, I must say that the weakest and 
worst arguments that I ever heard uttered 
fell from his lips. The hon. and learned 


Gentleman is a Whig, and I therefore ask | 
| is easily compromised ; 


him, ‘‘ Do you mean to draw a distinction 
between the noble Lord and the other | 
Members of the Administration, and do | 
you contend that because he was in the 
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turning a Whig ;’’ which, I suppose, is 
about the highest compliment that the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks he can pay 
any one. But, after pourtraying the che. 
racter of Lord Halifax, this distinguished 
author then moralises, and proceeds to ex. 
pound—accurately, as I believe—the true 
theory of Ministerial responsibility. The 
Attorney General says that the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) i is not respon- 
sible for the actions of the late Ministry, 
Let him listen to the language of the right 
hon. Member for Edinbur. ch ¢ on Ministerial 
responsibility — 


”? 


“Some modern writers have blamed Halifax 
for continuing in the Ministry while he disap. 
proved the manner in which both domestic and 
foreign affairs were conducted. But this censure 
is unjust. Indeed, it is to be remarked that the 
word ‘ Ministry,’ in the sense in which we use it, 
was then unknown. The thing itself did not 
exist, for it belongs to an age in which Parlia- 
mentary government is fully established. At 
present the chief servants of the Crown form one 
body; they are understood to be on terms of 


| friendly confidence with each other, and to agree 
| as to the main principles in which the executive 


Administration ought to be conducted. If a 
slight difference of opinion arises among them it 
but if one of them differs 
| from the rest on a vital point, it is his duty to 
resign. While he retains his office he is respon- 
sible even for the steps which he has tried to dis- 
| suade his colleagues from taking” 


Home Department he is to escape respon- | 
sibility?’’ By the way, this argument is | So that, if the noble Lord the Member for 
one that I have seen within the last for ty-| London and the noble Lord the Member 
eight hours, well dressed up and set forth | for Tiverton had both joined a Cabinet 
in the public prints, where it has been | with the views of the other members of 
urged that the noble Lord the Member for | which they could not agree, and had then 
Tiverton was relegated to a quict and argued and reasoned with their colleagues 
secluded department, where he could not | and earnestly implored them not to take 
interfere in the conduct of the war, and | the course they were contemplating, never- 
where he could not have been expected | theless, they would be equally responsible 
to interfere “‘ to worry Lord Aberdeen—to | with the rest for all the steps that might 
worry the Duke of Newcastle ’’—but must | afterwards be taken. Therefore, the ar- 
look on in silent acquiescence in the ruin| gument of the Attorney-General, accord- 
of his country. But does the hon. and | ing to the doctrine of the Whig historian, 
learned Gentleman not know that Whigs | is utterly groundless. 

write books, and that there sits on a bench} Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I beg 
near to him the brilliant historian of our | the hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon, 
times, the right hon. Member for Edin-! but I never for a moment insisted on the 
burgh (Mr. Macaulay)? Does he not re-' proposition which he has imputed to me. 
member that right hon. Gentleman’s sketch | All I said was, that I thought it ex- 


of Lord Halifax, or can he not recall his 
statements as to the theory of our consti- 


tution before the Revolution compared with | 
its principles after that great epoch. Lord | 
Halifax differed from the Cabinet of which | 


he was a Member, and thought that his 


colleagues were doing many things that | 


were wrong; ‘‘and,’’ says the right hon. 


Member for Edinburgh, ‘he was yery near | 


Mr. Whiteside 


‘tremely hard that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) should praise 


those other Members of the Cabinet to 
whom the administration of the War De- 
partments were intrusted, and should seek 
to visit his severest censure on the head 
of the noble Lord who held the office of 
Home Secretary. 


Mr. WHITESIDE : I should be sorry 
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in the slightest degree to misrepresent the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s argument, 
but certainly I understood him to say that 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
was occupied by the sewers of the metro- 
polis, and the other special duties of his 
particular office, that he, therefore, stood 
separate from the rest of the Ministry, 
and that this House, would not be justi- 
fied in visiting upon him individually the 
blame of the failures of the War Depart- 
ment, in which he was not engaged. If, 
however, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
explains what he means, I do not wish to 
fasten this mode of reasoning upon him ; 
but I say that if you admit this line of 
argument every incapable, every rash, 
every insincere, man who becomes a Cabi- 
net Minister might, with perfect impunity, 
inflict on his country the consequences 
of his own folly and his own recklessness. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman of- 
fers another argument. He says, ‘‘What! 
do you intend to level your censures at 
the head of the noble Lord, when you 
know that he became Prime Minister with- 
out notice and without warning?” I 
answer,—Yes. He became Prime Minis- 
ter when this committee was sitting, and 
with a full knowledge that it would con- 
tinue its inquiry. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) and his colleagues man- 
fully told the noble Lord that they could 
not submit to that committee, that they 
would never assent to it ; and they called 
upon him to resist it. The noble Lord, 
however, submitted to it, as he would sub- 
mit to anything else in order to retain 
office, and now, forsooth, his Attorney 
General stands up and says, “Oh, you 
did not give him notice and warning that 
you would try him for his alleged political 
offences,”” Why, Sir, having been asked 
to resist the committee and to arrest its 
progress, and having declined to do so, 
the noble Lord is bound now to abide by 
the issue of its investigations. The At- 
torney General, however, tells us, in legal 
parlance, that we are all estopped from 
inflicting on the noble Lord the severe 
Consequences of our censure. He says, 
that the Tories are estopped, that the 
House of Commons is estopped, and that 
the Whigs—no doubt to their great de- 
light—are also estopped. But how does 
he prove this? He did not discuss the 
findings of the Report or enter into its 
matter, to show that it has been impro- 
perly drawn up, or that the evidence has 
been misquoted or strained by one hair’s 
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breadth from its true meaning. Nothing 
of the kind; but he says that we are all 
estopped, because the noble Lord was 
called to the head of the Government 
pending the deliberations of the commit- 
tee, before those revelations came to light, 
and before those awful disclosures were 
made which now stand recorded in the 
documents on our table, and which stirred 
every man in the kingdom to the bottom 
of his soul, and thrilled him with horror 
at the terrible sufferings undergone by 
his fellow-countrymen engaged in fighting 
for England’s glory and greatness. We 
on this side (the Opposition), it is said, 
are to be estopped; and why? Because 
Lord Derby called on the noble Lord be- 
fore the Report was prepared, and asked 
him to join him as a Minister. And then 
we are asked, ‘*What would you have 
done if, after the noble Lord had become 
a Member of a Derby Cabinet, public 
opinion, public censure, and the judgment 
of a committee had rendered it necessary 
for him to retire?’’? Why (turning to 
the Ministerial bench), ask the noble Lord 
the Member for London what might have 
been done in such a case, Ask him, the 
foremost man of your Ministry, and one 
of the first men in the country, whom 
you have compelled on similar grounds 
to withdraw from among yourselves. Ask 
that noble Lord what is to be done in such 
an untoward event. If the influence of 
public opinion demands that a Minister 
should retire we have seen that he may 
retire; and you have yourselves shown 
us an example of how, even by other 
artifices and other means, it is possible to 
get rid of one whose services are no longer 
wanted. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has raised another and very im- 
portant issue. He has repeated the asser- 
tion which was previously made by the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) 
—namely, that the adoption of this Mo- 
tion would damage the French alliance. 
Now, I must, once for all, beg leave to say 
that an alliance with any continental na- 
tion will become a very inconvenient con- 
nection if it is to be considered as tying 
our hands or preventing us from getting at 
the truth on questions of vital interest to 
this country. But how will this resolution 
endanger the French alliance? We say 
that our Government’s preparations were 
not sufficiently effective—that our militia 
force was very inadequate—that our troops 
were not numerous enough—that they 
were badly fed, clothed, and sheltered ; 
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and how can these statements imperil 
your relations with France? Why, these 
are the very things which the French 
themselves say ; and let me tell hon. Gen- 
tlemen that the representatives of this 
great empire are not to be silenced by 
references to this country or to that. If 
we are to be thus overawed, we may soon 
become like the stolid subjects of some 
petty German prince. Reverting to the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, I 
confess that I for one have no confidence 
in him with reference to this great ques- 
tion. That noble Lord resisted this in- 
quiry, and perverted the principles of the 
constitution. This I charge upon him 
distinctly; because the very difference 
between the constitution before the Re- 
velution and after that great event, ac- 
cording to that eminent Whig authority 
whom I have before named, is, that the 
right of the House of Commons to inquire, 
to censure, and to punish has been firmly 
established since 1688; and the first ex- 
ample of the exercise of that right men- 
tioned in the records of Parliament is the 
case of the inquiry into the causes why the 
siege of Londonderry was not relieved, 
when this House investigated the conduct 
of captains and commanders. This right 
was then clearly affirmed, and that honest 
writer, Mr. Hallam, asserts that no cour- 
tier, however corrupt, was afterwards 
found bold enough to deny it, although 
many might have endeavoured to elude its 
force. If that is the case, and it is not 
inconsistent with the principles of the con- 
stitution to inquire, upon what ground is it 
that, having inquired, we are not to cen- 
sure? The purpose of inquiry is to ascer- 
tain facts and to obtain information. We 
have the information, we have ascertained 
the facts; if they convince our judgment, 
are we not to find our verdict? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says we are a judi- 
cial body now. Be it so. Then, as a 
judicial body, I say we ought not to decide 
upon personal questions, but upon the 
truth and the facts within our knowledge, 
and therefore the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman answered himself. But, as I be- 
fore said, he raised a great issue, and I 
admit, though it does not touch the very 
question, yet it is most important. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman warned us 
how we ventured to vote in such a manner 
as to disturb the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown. We are bound, I 
admit, carefully to consider that question, 
and we are bound to consider, likewise, 
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the conduct of the noble Lord from the 
day he attained to supreme power, not 
in reference to complaints for a little 
want of temper—which is but passing 
—or for a little want of courtesy in lan. 
guage towards Members of this House, 
but as affecting matters of more im- 
portance. I have been told that I ought 
to study what fell from the noble Lord, 
and I have endeavoured to do so. [ 
have respect for his abilities and high posi- 
tion, and I never will be a party to the 
ungenerous idea that because of his rank 
or lineage he should not be Prime Minister 
of England. In my opinion it is in his 
favour, as it is in favour of his late more 
illustrious colleague. But if the Romans 
looked back to the images of their ances- 
tors, it was not to gratify a silly pride, but 
to inflame their patriotism, to inspire their 
genius, and urge them to the performance 
of illustrious deeds. How has the noble 
Lord, since he has been Prime Minister, 
judging fairly by his actions, his conduct, 
and his speeches—how has he recom- 
mended himself to us as that Minister? 
on whom we can rely for undaunted cou- 
rage and elevated wisdom. What brilliant 
enterprises has he attempted, what splen- 
did measures has he carried, what great 
actions has he performed, .in this crisis, 
worthy of England and of her ancient re- 
nown? And are we lost as a nation if we 
venture to disturb him? I rest the ques- 
tion, not on the policy of the expedition to 
Sebastopol, not on the conduct of generals 
or soldiers—I rest the great question of 
Ministerial responsibility on the account- 
ability of a united Cabinet for the acts, 
for the counsels, and for the proceedings 
to which every one of its members was a 
party. I put it to the House of Commons 
that it is a question of overwhelming inte- 
rest, one in which the whole nation is con- 
cerned, and one on which I believe every 
man’s vote will be carefully watched. I 
admit the noble Lord may escape. I am 
reminded forcibly of the theory of the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers, considered once by 
one of the famous men of my own country, 
who was excluded from the Cabinet of Eng- 
land by an oligarchy which then governed it. 
I have heard he was objected to by a Duke 
of Neweastle on the score of his genius 
and his brogue. Burke has discussed 
the doctrine and theory of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility, and by a reference to his great 
authority I conclude my observations ; 
‘When I speak of responsibility, 1 do 
not mean to exclude that species of it, 
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which the legal powers of the country 
have a right finally to exact from those 
who abuse a public trust, but high as this 
js, there is a responsibility which attaches 
on them from which the whole legitimate 
power of this kingdom cannot absolve 
them— there is a responsibility to con- 
science and to glory—a responsibility to 
the existing world, and to that posterity 
which men of their eminence cannot 
avoid, for glory or for shame, a respon- 
sibility to a tribunal at which, not only 
ministers, but Kings and Parliaments, and 
even nations themselves must one day 
answer.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I rise, Sir, 
to speak on this great question without 
any wish to diminish or undervalue, still 
less to escape any part of the responsi- 
bility which I feel I have incurred. I will 
not, therefore, accept for myself, and I 
hope my noble Friend the First Minister 
of the Crown will not accept, the excuse 
made by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, that the head of the present Ad- 
ministration occupied, at the time this 
expedition was conceived and sent on its 
mission, the post of Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. Sir, it is my 
belief, and I know not any constitutional 


authority which can the least impugn that 
belief, that every Member of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Cabinet is and remains responsible 
for that expedition, and the conduct of it, 
so long as he remained a member of that 
Administration. This, however, is a great 


question of justice and of policy. I say, 
a great question of justice and of policy, 
because, though no doubt it is a question 
of justice, it is not a question of justice 
only. The House of Commons, in its de- 
liberative capacity, holding within its scope 
and directing by its vote the men and the 
measures which are to govern this great 
country, has always to consider, first, what. 
the precise justice of a case requires; and 
next, to what decision it is expedient to 
come with a view to the general interests 
of the country. I remember a distin- 
guished Member of this House, who was a 
Member of it at the time of the Walcheren 
expedition, and who was not friendly to 
the Ministers who undertook that expe- 
dition—Mr, William Elliott—a man distin- 
guished no less by his virtues than by his 
talents—I remember he told me he thought 
the House of Commons had come to a 
decision on the Walcheren expedition in 
conformity with the wishes of the country, 
because, although the country found much 
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to blame in that expedition, and nobody 
could defend every part of the conduct of 
Ministers, it was the general opinion of 
the country that those Ministers were 
carrying on the war, in which the whole 
heart of the country was engaged, with 
vigour and effect, and that it would be 
injurious to the country if they were dis- 
placed. Whether you agree or not in the 
decision to which the House of Commons 
then came, I think you will agree that it 
was a House of Commons that had a 
proper notion of its functions, and that it 
was justified in the decision at which it 
arrived. 

No doubt this is a question of justice, 
but, looking at it as a question of justice, 
I must be permitted to remark on the 
manner in which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheftield (Mr. Roebuck) stated 
his case. Nothing can exceed the gravity 
of the decision which he has asked this 
House to pronounce. According to his 
own opinion—and I will not dispute that 
opinion—it is a Motion intended to dis- 
qualify for power, and to exclude from 
office, almost every man in this House 
who has ever been concerned in proposing 
and carrying measures of what is distin- 
guished as a Liberal policy. The followers 
of Earl Grey, who carried reform, the 
followers of Sir Robert Peel, who carried 
free trade, are alike denounced, and are 
alike to be disqualified. By the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who himself professes 
liberal opinions, it must be considered as a 
grave decision that none but men who 
have agreed with those who were opposed 
to Catholic emancipation, who were op- 
posed to the Reform Act, who were op- 
posed to free trade—that none but men of 
those opinions, be their talents howsoever 
great or their characters howsoever high, 
that, generally speaking, none but they 
are qualified for conducting the affairs of 
the country. If the issue is to be so great, 
one would think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would cautiously keep himself 
within the strict lines of truth and accu- 
racy ; that he would not overstate any of 
his charges upon which a decision is to be 
founded, which he must feel, if it has the 
advantage of justice, has many counter- 
balancing disadvantages; that he would 
not press the case unfairly against those 
whom he was about to accuse; and yet, 
Sir, I cannot but observe that in several 
particulars the statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was anything but a 
fair and correct one. An instance of it 
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was noticed by my right hon. Friend the|a certain period the Members of Lord 


Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), who 
pointed out that, in giving an extract 
which seemed to be a correct quotation of 
Lord Raglan’s letter, ‘‘ the known acqui- 
escence of the Emperor of the French ”’ 
in the policy of sending out the expedition, 
was a phrase carefully omitted. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I read from the Re- 
port which was written by the noble Lord 
the Member for Totness (Lord Seymour) ; 
I quoted from his Report. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman must have 
known what Lord Raglan’s letter con- 
tained, and that there was a suppression. 
It may not have served the purpose of con- 
demnation, but I think even in merey if 
not in justice he should have given those 
he was accusing the benefit of that which 
he knew to be the fact. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman accuses the Members 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet of having 
been absent from London for a consider- 
able time, with certain exceptions. Well, 
that I may speak of by and by, as to whe- 
ther it is a charge which the House ought 
to entertain; but at least the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should have stated the 
charge correctly. Now, what was it that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman asked ? 
He said, ‘‘ Why were you not at your 
posts? Your army was dwindling away ; 
cold, hunger, and tempest were coming 
upon them, and yet you were not at your 
posts ; and are these the men (said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman), who thus 
forget their duty, to be entrusted to con- 
duct the affairs of the country?” The 
hon. and learned Gentleman tried to make 
an effect by urging this point, and he did 
make an effect, because loud cheers fol- 
lowed the assertion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that while cold, hunger, and 
tempest were afflicting the army the Mem- 
bers of Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet were 
absent from their posts. Now, what was 
the fact? Why, the Members of that 
Cabinet, with some exceptions, were ab- 
sent from London from between the 12th 
and 14th of August to the 15th or 16th of 
October, when all were again present in 
London. Now, I ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether it was before the 17th 
of October that cold, hunger, and tempest 
had assailed the army? Were we absent 
from our posts while the army was dwind- 
ling away? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man knows it was not so. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman kuowing that for 
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Aberdeen’s Cabinet were not present in 
London, and knowing also that at a 
different period cold, hunger, and tem- 
pest, had afflicted and decimated the 
army, applies that which is true with re- 
gard to one period to another period, to 
which the application is false ; and thus he 
endeavours, for the sake of justice, of pure 
justice, to fabricate a charge against the 
Ministry of Lord Aberdeen which is false, 
But this is not quite all. The right hon, 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Sir C. Wood) has proved that it was impos- 
sible that the charge against the Ministry 
in general could be true, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated it, if it be 
not true as regarded particular Members 
of that Administration. It might be true, 
possibly, that certain Members of the 
Administration, who had to supply the 
wants of the army, were culpable, and that 
that culpability was more or less shared 
by those Members of the Cabinet who 
were not immediately engaged in adminis- 
tering to those wants ; but it was quite 
impossible to be true that the Secretary 
of State for War, the Secretary at War, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should be blameless in their several de- 
partments, and yet that the other Mem- 
bers of the Government should be held 
responsible for the ill performance of 
duties which had been well performed 
by those who were to discharge them. 
Well, the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
anxious as he is for justice, has so mis- 
conceived his case, and has so misled him- 
self by a sort of pleasure which he seems 
to have in accusation and in finding fault 
with others, delighting, as he evidently 
does, in having an opportunity of easting 
charges on anybody, and indulging in that 
abundance—I will not say of venom, I will 
not say of poison, but of vituperation, which 
is evidently inherent in his nature, that he 
has employed it even though it disserved 
rather than advanced his purpose. And 
let me here observe, Sir, that I could not 
help remarking in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman a defect which I 
have over and over again observed in the 
speeches of the hon. and learned Member. 
I am constantly disappointed when listen- 
ing to the hon. and learned Gentleman s 
speeches, He begins with a very strong 
exordium. He places in the strongest 
light, in the most forcible language, and 
with the greatest effect the argument upon 
which he is about to dwell, and he ends 
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with a very admirable peroration ; but, with 
regard to the argument itself, which should 
come in the middle—with respect to the 
proofs with which an accuser should always 
be abundantly prepared—in short, with re- 
gard to the substance of the speech itself, 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is always entirely wanting. There 
are the beak and talons of the bird of prey, 
but the inside is nothing but straw. Such 
was the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the other night. I have looked 
into the precedent which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman talked of, and have 
considered the course pursued towards 
other Statesmen who were in the same 
unhappy position in which we now find 
ourselves placed—Statesmen who had sent 
out an expedition to Walcheren, and who 
were made answerable for the misfortunes 
which befel it. I have looked to sce in 
what manner the accusation was made 
against them. I have read the speech 
of Mr. Ponsonby, and the most able 
speech of Lord Porchester when bring- 
ing forward Resolutions with regard to 
that expedition, and I find that they 
took the utmost pains to marshal their 
arguments and to prepare all their mate- 
rials and facts, in order to show the 


House that they were justified in coming 


to the conclusion which they called 
upon the House to sanction and adopt. 
Now, I ask has the hon. and learned 
Gentleman done anything of this kind ? 
No. He was so full of indignation— 
his veins were so boiling with it—that 
he left out proofs and arguments altoge- 
ther. Indignation may make very good 
verses, but it does not constitute proof or 
argument, and arguments the hon. and 
learned Gentleman entirely omitted. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman reminded me 
of an eloquent passage, with which most 
persons must be acquainted, in a speech of 
that great orator, Mr. Curran, who, when 
addressing a well known statesman, then 
Lord Chancellor, said, ‘I am aware, my 
Lord, that truth is to be sought only by 
slow and painful progress; I know, also, 
that error is in its nature flippant and com- 
pendious ; it hops with airy and fastidious 
levity over proofs and arguments, and 
perches upon assertion, which it calls con- 
clusion.” That was the course which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has taken. 
He has perched upon assertions and has 
called them conclusions. 

Now, Sir, with respect to this great 
subject, there are two very different ques- 
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tions which I think have been often con- 
founded, and by no person more than by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last. The one is as to the question upon 
which the Committee was appointed. The 
Committee was appointed to consider the 
condition of the army in the Crimea, and 
into the conduct of those departments 
whose duty it was to minister to the wants 
of that army. This appeared to me, I 
own, to be a very fair subject of inquiry. 
I believe that the people of this country 
would never have forgiven this House if 
they had refused that inquiry. I therefore 
differ with many on that point, with whom 
I agree on other points of the subject. I 
concur in the opinion of Lord Castlereagh, 
who ordered the expedition to Walcheren, 
and who said, ‘‘I court investigation, for 
my case stands upon a rock, and I have no 
fear of an inquiry.”” However, be that as 
it may, this investigation evidently might 
have been conducted without raising any 
other question than the one as to how the 
wants of the army were supplied. It 
might be that the French army was admi- 
rably supplied, or it might be that it was 
ill supplied; but that was a question which 
did not enter into an inquiry as to the 
mode of supplying the English army, of 
reinforcing it, or of furnishing it with am- 
munition and other necessaries. Such 
matters were quite independent of any 
question with regard to the French. But 
is that the question which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has brought before the 
House ? No, Sir, that is not the question. 
It is very difficult indeed to say what the 
question is that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has brought before us. But the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Pak- 
ington) and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Whiteside) who has just spoken, 
seem to think that the charge on which 
the sense of the House is to be taken is 
that the Government of Lord Aberdeen, 
with insufficient knowledge, sent an expe- 
dition to the Crimea to undertake a task 
which it was utterly impossible it could 
accomplish. But is that the charge? I 
am standing here about to be condemned 
without knowing what is the nature of the 
indictment I have to meet. I do not 
know whether the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman means to confine himself to one 
charge or to another, or whether he wishes 
to take the chance of both, so that one man 
might vote on one view of the question, and 
another on another view of it, so general 
is the hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
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terms of accusation ; but by this proceed- 
ing hon. Members would be saved from 
the obligation of saying on what specific 
charge they had found the Ministers guilty. 
That was not the course pursued by Lord 
Porchester in regard to the Walcheren in- 
quiry. That nobleman drew up a series 
of most elaborate Resolutions, and stated 
to the House distinctly what it was the 
Government had done; and then, and not 
till then, did he ask the House to confirm 
those Resolutions, and pass a vote of cen- 
sure. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, in his love of truth and justice, thinks 
it expedient to conceal the nature of his 
charge, and to leave us to guess for what 
it is that he proposes that the House 
should condemn us. 

With regard to the second question, it 
is, in my opinion, one of a totally different 
nature. It cannot be denied that by an 
inquiry being made it might be found that 
the army had not been duly supported, and 
that there had been great carelessness and 
neglect in that particular, for which cer- 
tain official persons ought to be censured. 
That would not have tended to embarrass 
our alliance. But when you ask, was 
there a sufficient army sent to the Crimea, 
you then touch upon a totally different 
point, because then you will be obliged to 
ask, did the Ministers consult with the 
French Government ?—did they consider 
what was to be done ?—-what were the 
numbers of the troops agreed on by the 
two Powers ?—did the English Government 
send the utmost force it was possible for 
them to send ?—did they rest satisfied with 
the number which the French could send ? 
—and if the French army was deficient in 
numbers, was it because the French Go- 
vernment had no means of transport? In 
fact, how came there to be any deficiency 
of force? But that implies an inquiry into 
the conduct of France. I agree with my 
noble Friend the Member for Totness 
(Lord Seymour) in that respect. The 
inquiry was, and must be, incomplete. 
Until you know the reasons, the corres- 
pondence which took place, what was 
agreed upon, and what was omitted, it is 
impossible for you to come to anything like 
a just decision upon this question. Well, 
so again with regard to one great cause 
of the sufferings of the army—sufferings 
which we all lament, and for which all must 
feel the deepest sympathy—no one can 
doubt that, independently of other causes, 
the very hard work in the trenches which 
was entailed upon our diminished force 
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—diminished on the 10th of November as 
compared with the force on the 14th of 
September,—no one can doubt that severe 
labour was one great cause of the suffer. 
ing and mortality. Everybody knows also 
that the French army was conducting, as 
it were, by our side, a separate siege, and 
their numbers were increasing. Well, but 
this is very delicate ground. Did Lord 
Raglan ever ask the French general to 
assist him? What was the answer of the 
French general? Had not the French ge- 
neral made trenches of six or seven miles 
in length? Did he consider that a work of 
such importance, and one which required 
to be so well defended, that he could not 
spare any men ? or did Lord Raglan not 
ask for any assistance? What were the 
facts? This, as I said before, is delicate 
ground, but, unless you know the real 
truth, it is impossible that you can come 
to a vote of censure upon a Ministry for 
having imposed too severe work upon the 
English army. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman conveniently keeps all this out 
of sight, and, although no doubt it would 
be more satisfactory to myself to follow 
the course recommended by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham), and come to a direct vote of aye 
or no upon this question, I cannot deny 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Ge- 
neral Peel) who has moved the previous 
question, and the noble Lord the Member 
for Totness who has supported it, have 
good Parliamentary grounds for saying 
the previous question should be put upon 
an occasion of this kind. 

But passing by the great question, of 
which it is impossible to say whether it is 
raised or not by this Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, I will state in a few 
words what I consider to be the defence 
of those who ordered the expedition. An 
army had been sent out from this country, 
an army had been sent out from France. 
The immediate purpose of those armies, 
was to defend the capital of the Turkish 
empire from occupation and conquest. It 
was found that on account of the ex- 
pectation of the arrival of those armies, 
and also of losses, and from other causes, 
the Russian army retired even from before 
Silistria, I own that was an event to me 
quite unexpected. I did not expect that 
the feeble intrenchments—and all now 
know that they were exceedingly feeble 
—of Arab Tabia and the outworks of Si- 
listria would have defied the Russian army 
for a whole year and eventually have com- 
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pelled them to retreat. But such being | was possible. I believe that if we had 
the case, it became a serious question what effected that object we should have gone 
was to be done with the allied army. | far to gain our object, for, undoubtedly, 
Now, I think every one will agree that if|the long defence of Sebastopol has in- 
those forces had been withdrawn to the creased the Russian obstinacy. We should 
neighbourhood of Constantinople there have struck a great blow, which would 
would have been general disappointment. have induced the Emperor of Russia to 
The belief would have been that the war shorten the duration of the war, and to 
was not to be prosecuted with vigour, and | assent to reasonable terms of peace. It 
even the Russian Government would have |is very easy to say now that Sebastopol 
been led to believe that they need make | has not been taken—that it was impossible 
no concessions,—that if they kept within | to take it. Now, as to the defence of Se- 
their frontiers they could easily defend | bastopol—we have had great defences to 
themselves for years against such enemies. | struggle against there—great artificial de- 
Was the allied army to be sent across the fences. It cannot be denied, however, 
Danube into the Principalities? We found | that last year a great part of the town 
then that Austria was quite willing to drive | was defended by a simple wall, and that 
the Russians out of the Principalities, but | the skill of the engineer had not been ex- 
we also knew that if the Russians eva-| ercised in that portion of the defences of 
cuated the Principalities, or even were|the place. Well, was it impossible or 
driven out, the Austrians would not cross | not that the allied armies landing in the 
the Pruth. What would have been the| Crimea should gain a great victory, and 
position of the two allied armies—say, in-| that the effect of that victory should be 
creased to 60,000 or 70,000, in a difficult | such that the gates of Sebastopol should 
position and opposed to the whole of the | be opened to the allies? I believe it was 
Russian forces? The armies could not | perfectly possible. I remember speaking 
have marched without great preparations | once with an illustrious soldier, now gone 
and large means of transport, which would | from us, the late Marquess of Anglesey, 
have occupied two or three months before /when he said, ‘“* When a French and 
they could reach the enemy, and then} English army act together there will be 
there can be no doubt the Russian army | such an emulation, such a spirit of rivalry, 
would have been vastly superior in num- | that nothing can withstand it.” I say 
bers to the allied armies, which, not strong | we found that at the battle of the Alma. 
at first, would have been by that time | Was it possible, or not, that the allied 
weakened by disease. That course, then, | army, after gaining a victory like that 
was found impossible. There remained | of the Alma might have been able to push 
the course of sending the army to the; on and close upon Sebastopol, while the 
Crimea. Hon. Gentlemen say we had no | Russian army was still in confusion? Sup- 
sufficient information. We had all the in- | posing that not to be done, was it impossi- 
formation that could be obtained, and, as | ble that the English and French armies, 
usually is the case with regard to enemies, | arriving on the south side of Sebastopol, 
there were various accounts and different | might have attacked those weak defences, 
results. I may observe the same thing | and in the course of a few days have made 
occurred to no inconsiderable commander. | themselves masters of that fortress? It 
Napoleon, with respect to Spain, did not! has not happened, for it is the fortune 
know the number of the English forces | of war that we cannot be sure of events 
nor their position. We had information, | of this kind; but I say it was a chance 
but not such as we could thoroughly rely | worthy of the risk. To strike so great 
upon, Lord Raglan, although desired by|a blow those who undertook that expe- 
the Duke of Neweastle to get information, | dition, although they knew, and must have 
never had such information as he could en- | known, the responsibility they were incur- 
tirely rely upon. But we supposed, from | ring, felt they were fighting for a great 
the information we had, and which Mar- | prize, and that if they were victorious, not 
shal St. Arnaud had received at the French | only glory and triumph, but peace would 
camp, that there might be about 45,000 | be the result of success. That, therefore, 
men in the field, and about 15,000 in Se- | is one part of the case. 

bastopol, making altogether about 60,000| Another part of the case regards those 
Russians in the Crimea. Was it possible | who were entrusted with the duty of sup- 
or not to take Sebastopol, then, by the | plying the wants of the expedition. The 
means of the allied army? I believe it| hon. and learned Member for Enniskillen 
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(Mr. Whiteside), like the hon. Baronet the | supply that want of energy which resulted 


Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. Lytton), | 
on a former occasion, has referred to me} 
as an accuser and depreciator of the Duke | 
Now, Sir, I beg leave to} 


of Newcastle. 
say, in the first place, the comparison of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is entirely 
out of place, that I made no accusation 


that was kept a secret from the Duke of | 


Newcastle; that before my noble Friend then 
at the head of the Government knew any- 
thing about the correspondence, it had been 
laid before the Duke of Newcastle, and, I 
believe, was seen by other Members of the 
Cabinet. It was not that the Duke of 
Neweastle was deficient in the conscien- 
tious discharge of his duties, or that he 
was not a most laborious Minister; on 
the contrary, I believe he was both con- 
scientious and laborious, and not only 
will I say this, but that he was a man 
of sound judgment. But it appeared to 
me that he did not possess sufficient 
authority in his office to carry on with 
energy and with vigour the operations 
which were required by so great a war 
as that in which we were engaged. Sir, 


that opinion of mine might be wrong ; it 
was not shared by any of my colleagues, 


who, on the contrary, had the fullest con- 
fidence in the administration of the War 
Department as it was then conducted. 
With respect, however, to the Duke of 
Neweastle and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert), I think no one who has looked 
at the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee will deny that, in spite of defects, in 
spite of an organisation which has been 
left too long at peace without interference 
or reform—in spite, I say, of those de- 
fects and that organisation over which it 
would have been diflicult for any man to 
triumph, great activity was shown in de- 
spatching to the Crimea the men, the food, 
and the clothing which the army required. 
No doubt many defects existed, and the 
accurate and sagacious mind of my noble 
Friend the Member for Totness has point- 
ed out where, in various respects, our or- 
ganisation was defective, and where evil 
consequences resulted from that organi- 
sation; and I think that the labours of 
the Committee will not have been thrown 
away if, with the knowledge they have 
gained in consequence of its appointment, 
the present Government are enabled, and 
Lord Panmure is enabled, to give a more 
concentrated power to the War Depart- 
ment, and to prevent those delays and 
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from the organisation of the former War 
Departments, of the Ordnance, and its 
corresponding military departments, That, 
I think, will be a great advantage; but I 
submit that it does not form a case for this 
House to pass so bold a censure as is now 
proposed—it forms no case whatever to 
blame the whole of the Administration, 
The whole of the Administration were en- 
gaged in considering whether such an ex- 
pedition should be sent—whether the force 
proposed would be sufficient for the pur. 
pose intended—whether we could send a 
greater force, or what could be done— 
what would be the consequence of not 
sending the expedition in 1854, and in 
what state we should find the Crimea in 
1855. All those questions were naturally 
questions for the whole of the Government 
and for every Member of the Government; 
and I cannot say I think that every ob- 
stacle which the Minister of War found in 
the fulfilment of his orders respecting the 
huts and clothing in the departments under 
him furnishes the ground for such a cen- 
sure as is now proposed; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) feels 
this so strongly that he wishes the House 
to conclude that it is based upon other 
grounds, though he does not positively 
mention them in his Resolution. If this 
is the state of the case-—if it is the fact 
that at the commencement of a great war 
we have sent out an expedition consisting 
of as fine an army as could be collected, 
and that that army, which has been most 
successful in its battles, has not been sue- 
cessful in its immediate object, which was 
the capture of Sebastopol, is it, or is it 
not, desirable that the House should inflict 
its censure upon those who projected that 
expedition ? I own it appears to me that 
if they come to that conclusion the House 
will commit a very great injustice, for they 
will commit an injustice against men who 
had endeavoured, to the best of their 
powers—and they were men of no ordi- 
nary capacity who formed the Members of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government—to frame 
an expedition which was to direct a blow 
that would have been effectual for its pur- 
pose, but whigh, owing to the various acci- 
dents and the various fortunes which befall 
warlike expeditions, has not hitherto been 
successful, further than in maintaining the 
honour of the arms of both countries. 
That success, however, we hope will yet 
crown their exertions ; our expectations 


may be fulfilled, and we may be enabled 
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to say that we have defeated one of the 
great means Russia had devised, and de- 
stroyed one of the greatest fortresses she 
had raised for the accomplishment of her 
purposes. 

Sir, 1 said that I would say one word 
with respect to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s charge that while this expedition 
was being carried on the Members of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government were absent from 
their posts. The Members of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government who decided on this 
expedition had received from Lord Raglan 
the information that the expedition would 
sail, and that every measure of preparation 
had been completed. I know not that any 
others are required to communicate with 
the Commander in Chief than those who 
are directly connected with the War De- 
partment; and I am sure that if you are 
to insist that in critical times every Mem- 
ber of an Administration who is likewise a 
Member of the House of Commons must 
remain in London, and not, for the sake of 
health, resort to other places, it would not 
tend to the efficiency of public business. 
The work of this House is so severe—the 
work of attending eight or nine hours at 
night to take part in every debate, added 
to all the official duties and all the Cabinet 
Councils, is such that you might have men 
broken down, you might be obliged to re- 
place Ministers whose health had entirely 
failed, but you would not gain your object 
of having an Administration composed of 
men who were fit to resume their work 
with that vigour and in that full posses- 
sion of health which is necessary to those 
who have to administer the affairs of this 
country. But what, Sir, was the period 
when the absence of the Ministry was 
complained of ? It was from the middle 
of August to the middle of October. In 
that period the battle of the Alma took 
place, but the accounts of the formation of 
the siege of Sebastopol—the most import- 
ant accounts—are dated between the Ist 
and the 8th of October, and were received 
at a time when the Cabinet were about 
to assemble, and everything that could be 
considered by Ministers was at a time 
when the Cabinet were, from week to 
week, and almost from day to day, in the 
habit of assembling; so that it is not true 
that any great question was neglected in 
consequence of the absence of the Cabi- 
net; and nothing but the ingenious device 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield, of applying a re- 
proach to one period of time which pro- 
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bably belongs to another, could make any 
charge out of this fact. I have stated 
the question as respects the justice of the 
case, and I think I have shown that the 
great, the main question, whether it was 
right to send that expedition to the Cri- 
mea—whether it was right to send an 
army for that purpose, or to send to the 
ports that were sent to, is one on which 
you can hardly come to a right conclusion 
without entering into all that was done by 
the Government of France as well as that 
of England. I think I have shown, at 
least as well as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has shown to the contrary, that 
when the army was in the Crimea, the 
army departments at home took care, as 
fast as they were able—that there were 
many defects and delays I confess—both 
to reinforce that army and to furnish it 
with the food, clothing, and shelter that it 
required. 

We then come to the great question 
of policy. It is desirable at the present 
moment—on the 19th of July—that the 
House of Commons should come to a vote 
which will not merely have the effect of 
casting upon us who are out of office a 
stigma with respect to which there will be 
no impolicy, but which will also have the 
effect of depriving the Government of the 
country of its head and many chief Mem- 
bers of the Administration? That, Sir, 
is a grave question, and I agree with the 
hon. and learned Attorney General that it 
is a question not so much of whether or 
not those Ministers are carrying on the 
war with vigour, as whether you think that 
by replacing them by Lord Derby and 
those who are joined with him in party 
you will obtain a more efficient adminis- 
tration of the war. I cannot believe that 
you will. I can see the great inconve- 
nience and the great confusion that will 
arise for a time by displacing those who 
are now engaged in sending out orders 
to the General Commanding in Chief in 
the Crimea, and who are organising and 
directing the fleets of this country. That 
a change of that description should take 
place without some confusion is impossi- 
ble, but when you have got through that 
confusion, will you have a better Ad- 
ministration? It is for this House to 
say, because it is a question of policy as 
well as a question of justice. If those 
men who now belong to the Ministry, and 
who formed part of Lord Aberdeen’s Mi- 
nistry, had shown themselves utterly in- 
competent and incapable— if they are 
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strangers to the proper duties of an Ad- 
ministration—why then there is a case for 
dismissing them, and dismissing them with 
disgrace. But I submit that there is no 
such case which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman can produce against a Minister who 
has alwas turned his attention, not only to 
our relations with foreign Powers, but to 
the efficient conducting of departments of 
war, and the manner in which the armies 
of this country can best be guided. Will you 
gain any advantage; will not the country, 
on the other hand, suffer great disad- 
vantages by your deciding at once that 
there shall be a change in the Adminis- 
tration? If you do nothing else, will you 
not to some degree check and abate the 
spirit of those who have to succeed them ? 
Will you not infuse into them such a de- 
gree of caution that the whole soul of en- 
terprise may be damped, and the vigour 
which should animate our exertions against 
the enemy be chilled by the damp that 
you would cast on the Administration ? 
Sir, I have a quotation here, which is 
somewhat long; but, as it states what I 
wish to say in so much better language 
than any I can use, I entreat the House 
to listen to it, as it is not inapplicable to 
the present circumstances, and with that I 
will conclude what I have had to deliver 
to this House, feeling convinced that the 
House will decide fairly upon the whole 
question, being ready myself to accept the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant general 
the Member for Huntingdon, for ‘the 
previous question,” but equally ready, 
should the House decide against the pre- 
vious question, to contend against the jus- 
tice and policy of the Resolution of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roe- 
buck) ; and I should not be afraid that 
the House, upon the merits of the ques- 
tion, would come to a decision adverse 
to the Administration of the Earl of Aber- 
deen. Now, Sir, the extract is from a 
speech upon the Scheldt expedition, deli- 
vered in this House by Mr. Canning on 
the 29th of March, 1810, who had been a 
Member of the Cabinet which sent out the 
expedition, and being no longer in office 
when the vote of censure was discussed. 
He said— 


“ Something yet remains to be said upon one 
topic, on which much stress has been laid by our 
accusers—the policy of marking with extraordi- 
nary severity a failure so disastrous as this is re- 
presented to have been of an enterprise (as it is 
averred) so rashly undertaken.” 


So far the averment is not very different 
Lord J, Russell 
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to that of the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man. 


“Sir, of this policy, as a matter distinct from 
justice—I take the liberty to entertain great 
doubts. I doubt whether the vice of the Bri- 
tish Constitution and Government be a too great 
proneness to undertake splendid and daring en- 
terprises, or its main perfection and uncommon 
facility for conducting the operations of war, 
There is enough already, as it appears to me, both 
of difficulty to impede and of responsibility to 
daunt any Administration in this country to whom 
the conduct of a war is intrusted, and when that 
war is to be carried on against such an enemy as 
him with whom we have to contend at present, it 
is not, in my humble opinion, politic to go one 
step beyond what justice may prescribe to enhance 
that difficulty and press the weight of that respon- 
sibility upon the Government. Possibly I might 
think, that even to stop something short of an ex- 
treme and vigorous account might be the more 
politic alternative of the two. We have to con- 
tend against an enemy who, with whatever quali- 
fications he may be endowed by nature, has full 
scope and play given to all his faculties and views 
by the unlimited power, the irresponsible freedom 
with which he acts. He asks no consent, he ren- 
ders no account. He wields at will the population 
and resources of a mighty empire and its depen- 
dent States. His successes are magnified with 
enthusiasin, his failures silently passed over. And 
against this unity of counsel and this liberty of 
action, we have to contend under the disadvan- 
tages of a mixed and complicated Government. 
Disadvantages in this respect tney are, though 
happily and gloriously redeemed and compensated 
by the great and manifold blessings of a constitu- 
tion unequalled by any other system of human 
policy in the history of the world. Secrecy of 
design, celerity of execution, a boldness of adven- 
ture arising from fearlessness of responsibility for 
ill success are the qualities tne most useful for the 
vigorous prosecution of military operations. They 
are advantages which our despotic adversary en- 
joys in the most eminent degree. They are those 
which a free Government necessarily wants. I 
doubt whether it be politic to aggravate the in- 
equality of such a contest by a severity of scru- 
tiny and a hardness of animadversion upon failure 
which, by making responsibility too heavy to be 
borne, has a tendency to make all enterprise too 
hazardous to be attempted. Neither, again, while 
I admit and lament the failure of this expedition, 
can I agree with those who consider the disap- 
pointment of a great object of national policy as 
synonymous with national disgrace, and as preg- 
nant with national ruin,”—{1 Hansard, xvi. 350.] 


So, Sir, say I. I cannot consider what 
has happened as synonymous with national 
disgrace, or as pregnant with national ruin. 
I believe that by going into war suddenly, 
with an organisation very defective, with 
an enterprise of more than usual hazard, 
we have suffered more than ordinary ca- 
lamities ; but, Sir, I look at many things 
which are sound, both in our military and 
our political constitution. I cannot but 
believe that the army which stood—I will 


not say the battles of Alma and Inkerman, 
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but which stood the hardships and severi- | Motion a one-sidedness with regard to its 
ties of that winter siege of Sebastopol un-| application to different Members of the 
broken, and with its discipline unimpaired, | Government. I thought it indicated—and 
must be formed by a military system equal | ! use the word without offence, and in its li- 
to its objects, and which teaches men to | teral sense—something of a ‘‘ conspiracy” 
endure hardships and to meet death—not | against the noble Earl then at the head of 
glorious death, but inglorious death—with | the Government and that portion of the 
calmness in the service of their country. I | Cabinet who were supposed to be peculiarly 
cannot but think that an army so organ- | associated with him. Upon that ground 


ised, when reinforced, and with difficulties alone I refused to give a vote upon that 


less arduous to contend against, is sure to | occasion, although I approved entirely the 


give to their country victory, and to Eu- | course which the House took in appointing 


rope safety and repose. I look, Sir, to| the Committee, as I am now prepared to 
our political constitution. I see in that | give my entire approbation to the conduct 
political constitution defects. I see, more-| of the Committee and to the Report which 
over, in some circumstances, which did not | has been brought up, which I think admi- 
exist when Mr. Canning spoke, great ob- | rable and judicious in every respect. But 
stacles to the efficient operations of the; when we have a Report I think that the 
war; but I believe that there is virtue | House is bound, according to all ordinary 
even in the worst of those defects, and in | proceedings, to take some steps with re- 
the most trying of those difficulties. I | gard to it. The noble Lord who has just 
believe that that which has been found | sat down has been somewhat severe on 
fault with will be repaired, owing to that|my hon. and learned Friend ; and I do 
general spirit which prevails of looking | not blame him for that, because my hon. 
into every branch of the Administration | and learned Friend did not spare the noble 
with a view to its correction. I believe, | Lord the other night ; but the noble Lord 
likewise, that the spirit of the people of | says that my hon. and learned Friend gave 
this country is as high as it ever was| us a magnificent opening of a speech, that 
during any period of the war, and that the | the conclusion agreed with the opening, 
people will stop short of no sacrifice which | but that the middle was left out. Did the 
they think is necessary to maintain the | noble Lord expect that my hon. and learn- 
character of the country. Well, Sir, 1| ed Friend was going to read the whole of 
should hold in these circumstances, with | the Report, or the whole of the evidence ? 
these prospects before us, and with that | My hon. and learned Friend presumed that 
organisation, both military and political, | the noble Lord and other Members of the 
that a vote to displace an Administration | House had made themselves acquainted 
upon assertions that the war had not been! with the facts of the Report, and that, 
well conducted, and, above all, that it was | being laid before us by an unanimous 
rash to undertake the expedition to the | Committee, those facts would be taken as 
Crimea—I should hold, I say, that such a| not to be disputed. It was not necessary 
vote of the House of Commons, far from | therefore, for him to marshal them in his 
aiding, far from promoting, the success of | speech. But I wish to ask the noble Lord 
the war, would, on the contrary, tend to} what that Committee was appointed for, 
damp the spirits and to confuse the minds} if the Report being upon the table, no 
of the people of this country. Iam con-| further proceedings are to be taken upon 
vinced, therefore, that this House will best | it? Are all those facts collected just as 
perform its duty by giving no countenance | some antiquary collects curiosities, merely 
whatever to the Motion of the hon. and|that he may put them in a museum, and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- | that himself and others may look at them ? 
field, which I believe to be conceived in} I thought that the Committee was appoint- 
malice, aud which can tend to no object|ed for some great public object, in order 
useful to the State. that the House might take the steps which 

Mr. BRIGHT : Sir, I shall occupy the | might be required in case the allegations 
House only a few minutes while I explain! which were made should be substantiated 
my view of the Motion which my hon. and} on the evidence that was produced. And, 
learned Friend the Member for Sheffield | now, does any man say that the Committee 
has submitted to the House. I am one of | haye not discovered this fact, that all the 
those who did not vote for the Committee |case which was submitted to the House 
which was appointed upon his Motion, and| by my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
I did not vote for it on this ground—that | ber for Sheffield, when he moved for the 
I thought I perceived in the words of the! Committee, has been more than substan- 
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tiated by the evidence which was brought | that his cause was a weak one when, upon 


before them? I think that no Member of 
the late or of the present Government will 
at present undertake to deny the state- 
ments of miseries endured which appalled 
the country when they were made—state- 
ments which were denied, but which have 
sinee been proved to be correct by evidence 
taken before a Select Committee, which 
has been laid upon the table of the House. 
Then, under these circumstances, are we 
to say that the whole end of this matter is 
to be that some changes shall take place 
in the War Department, and that there 
shal! be a concentration of offices? Why, 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
and the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment know very well that they have 
known for years that those changes were 
required in that department. I recol- 
leet that a lamented Friend of mine, the 
late Mr. Hume, year after year proposed 
many of these changes, and in doing so he 
met with no stouter opponents than the 
noble Lord the Member for London and 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment ; and yet now the noble Lord wishes 
to ride off, on that system which he pre- 
viously refused to change, the misfortunes 
which have happened through the neglect 
of the Administration to which the conduct 
of the war was intrusted. 

The hon. and learned Member for En- 
niskillen (Mr. Whiteside) has referred to 
one question which appears to me to be of 
considerable importance, and that is as to 
what Parliament ought to do with regard 
to Ministerial responsibility. We do not 
in these days, send Ministers to Tower- 
hill, and no one approves more than I do 
of the change in that respect ; but, at the 
same time it does not follow that, when 
the House finds the publie service neglect- 
ed, and consequently calamity brought 
upon the country, it should not ex- 
press its opinion firmly and_ boldly, 
and bring home to a sense of responsi- 
bility not only the existing but also future 
Cabinets. The noble Lord the Member 
for Totness (Lord Seymour) who had the 
capacity and power to draw up the Report 


of the Committee, must have been puzzled | 


to oppose this Resolution on the ground of 
its being a retrospective censure. Why, 
Sir, I asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Recorder of London (Mr. Stuart Wortley) 
if he had ever heard of such a plea bemg 
brought forward in the Central Criminal 
Court, and he answered ‘ No, because all 
censure must necessarily be retrospective.” 
I think that the noble Lord must have felt 


Mr. Bright 





that ground, he asked the House not to 
censure any Member of the existing Go- 
vernment. Then it is said that a portion 
of those who are charged with maladminis- 
tration have been already punished. Well, 
they have, to a certain extent, inasmuch 
as they have been excluded from office ; 
but it does not follow that, because some 
have been punished, the others should 
escape. I myself do not know who has so 
much right to escape, if any one should 
escape at all, as the noble Lord the Mem. 
ber for London, for that noble Lord, when 
he found that his confederates were going to 
be captured, turned king’s evidence ; and 
I believe it is customary to allow persons 
who turn king’s evidence to escape pun- 
ishment. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government is as much responsible for 
the mismanagement which is now so clear- 
ly proved as any one is ; but he has not 
been punished, but, on the contrary, he has 
been, according to the rule which prevails 
in the Government of India under the rule 
of the East India Company, when anything 
is done wrong, promoted to a higher office 
and to greater dignity and power. I my- 
self regard this Resolution as a vote of 
censure upon the existing Government, and 
more particularly upon the noble Lord at 
the head of it, and I believe that that is 
the point of view from which, after all, 
hon. Gentlemen will be obliged to regard 
it. Ido not see how it can be regarded in 
any other way after the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who paid compli- 
ments, as I thought, of a rather high- 
flown character to the right hon. Gentle- 
men who left the Government of the noble 
Lord ; but, whether those compliments 
were deserved or not, it appears certain 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
no intention of disparaging the character 
of the Duke of Neweastle, the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert), the right hon. Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir J. Graham), the Earl of Aber- 
deen, or the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone). As 
the hon. and learned Gentleman excludes 
them, perhaps he thinks that they are ex- 
piating their misdeeds by being excluded 
from office, and no doubt he has a high 
opinion of the pain of being excluded from 
office, and in that way are suffering the 
penalty for their misdeeds ; and under these 
circumstances he wishes to concentrate the 
opinions of the louse upon those Members 
who still remain in the Administration, 
and more especially on the noble Lord at 
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its head. Ido not think that the noble 
Lord will accept the shabby excuse made 
for him by his Attorney General. The 
noble Lord who has just sat down has said 
on that subject, and I may say for myself 
that I have observed, and others have ob- 
served, that these great lawyers do not have 
ali their wits about them unless they are 
engaged in their own sphere, and have a 
fee absolutely written at the back of the 
brief. I do not think that the noble Lord 
will accept that excuse, because the ex- 
cuse is a bad one in itself, for there iz no 
proof that the noble Lord managed the 
sewers better than the Duke of Newcastle 
managed the war, and also because I am 
satisfied that upon foreign affairs the noble 
Lord was the most important Member of 
the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen. 

When the Government of Lord Aberdeen 
was formed, the noble Lord, the present 
Prime Minister, was taken into it—why, I 
will not say—but no doubt it would have 
been dangerous to leave him out. How- 
ever that may be, the noble Lord was, I 
believe, the Member of the Cabinet to 
whom his colleagues most deferred on 
questions of foreign policy. Why, look at 


the varied experience of the noble Lord 
with regard to the question of going to 


war. The noble Lord had a war in India 
in which a British army was sacrificed ; a 
war in China, which seme people say was 
not the most creditable war in which this 
country has been engaged ; he had a war 
in Syria ; afterwards he very nearly had a 
war with Greece; and in both the latter 
cases he nearly endangered our relations 
with France. The noble Lord is also 
most familiar with treaties. I have heard 
him comdemn the beneficent sagacity of 
Sir Robert Peel when he avoided a war 
with the United States of America by a 
treaty concluded by Lord Ashburton—a 
treaty which the noble Lord characterised 
as the ‘* Ashburton capitulation.” What 
other Statesmen have we who has had 
more experience in negotiations than the 
noble Lord? The noble Lord has written 
to Spain in a manner that caused the re- 
call of our Ambassador ; he has written to 
Vienna and to Russia in a manner which 
called forth a rejoinder of an offensive and 
insulting character, which the noble Lord 
accepted with a humility truly edifying. The 
noble Lord, too, sanctioned the invasion of 
Hungary by Russia, and no man—whether 
the policy of the noble Lord has been good 
orbad has nothing to do with it, I believe it 
to have not been good—in the Government 
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of Lord Aberdeen would be likely to be 
deferred to so continuously and constantly 
as the noble Lord upon those matters which 
were then beginning to assume a formidable 
shape. I do not think that I am overstat- 
ing the case, and certainly, were I in the 
position of the noble Lord, I should accept 
the position which I now assign to him. I 
feel convinced that I am right, because I 
perceive the spirit and principle of the 
foreign policy of the noble Lord in all the 
vast calamities which have fallen on the 
country during the last two years. The noble 
Lord the Member for London has made an 
unfortunate admission with regard to the 
reasons for the expedition to the Crimea. 
Iam not now going into the question of 
the policy of the war, because I think that, 
if conviction has not already entered into 
the minds of reasonable men, any argu- 
ment which I could advance would be lost 
upon them, and therefore I shall not touch 
upon that subject. But with regard to the 
expedition to the Crimea, I think that the 
noble Lord has made an unfortunate ad- 
mission. The noble Lord referred to the 
condition of the army at Varna, and then 
he asked, would there not have been great 
disappointment if the army had returned 
to Constantinople? Was that the reason 
the army went to the Crimea? I believe 
it was. I believe it was the articles in 
The Times newspaper and in the columns 
of the daily press, and the fear of the Go- 
vernment to meet unpopularity, that im- 
pelled the Government, instead of endea- 
vouring to confine the war, to give it a new 
character, and, instead of restricting it to 
the defence of Turkey, to undertake the 
unspeakable madness of invading Russia. 
Then, how was it undertaken? I will not 
in more than one sentence refer to the 
time of year, the amount of the force at 
your command, and the various circum- 
stances connected with the expedition ; but 
I must say that it appears to have been 
undertaken without sufficient information. 
We are told that the Government took 
great pains to procure accurate informa- 
tion, but it certainly does not appear from 
the Report or from the evidence taken by 
the Committee that much pains were taken. 
Then it is said that Russia knows every- 
thing which goes on in this country, as 
well as all over the world. Why, surely, 
your Ambassadors, Ministers, Consuls, and 
agents ought to be—though I believe they 
are not—just as capable of getting you 
information as the corresponding authori- 
ties in the service of Russia. But, if the 
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people of this country be, and have been, 
profoundly ignorant with regard to this 
question, and, if the Press be either igno- 
rant or profligate—and a portion of the 
Press has been both—that is no exeuse 
whatsoever for a Cabinet intrusted with 
the vital powers which refer to the Ad- 
ministration of a great nation. Now, was 
everybody so ignorant? Is not the noble 
Lord aware that, when he is telling us he 
got all the information he could, and that 
the Government are not to blame for being 
ignorant of that which was not to be known 
—is he not aware that there were persons 
in this country who did know, and who told 
the Government and the country, precisely 
that which they would have told the Go- 
vernment and the country if they had 
lived eighteen months in advance? And 
yet it made no difference in the policy of 
the noble Lord and his Friends. I have 
heard that military authorities in this coun- 
try—very many of them—entirely disap- 
proved this expedition, and that there was 
not in Europe anything like a preponder- 
ance of military authority in favour of the 
expedition, either in the manner or at the 
time at which it was undertaken. 

But now I will read one statement with 
regard to this which was patent to every- 
body. I read it, I believe, on about the 
6th or 7th of July in last year—about two 
months before the expedition sailed—and 
there was not a Member of the Cabinet 
who did not have this passed before his 
eye, though they probably did not read it, 
or else, if they read it, they pooh-poohed 
it as Cabinet Ministers are apt to do all 
which happens outside the charmed circle 
in which they live. I will read to you 
what was said last July by a poor exile. 
Kossuth is a man who has not 95,0001. a 
year ; he is not a trustee for this nation ; 
he has not a legion of emissaries to pro- 
eure for him information of this nature ; it 
was no business of his to make every pos- 
sible exertion in order to find out the truth. 
He was, therefore, in a position far less 
favourable for knowing the truth than the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and yet this is what was stated by him on 
the 5th of July, 1854, to an audience he 
was addressing in the city of Glasgow— 

“TI gon’t think you can take Sebastopol by sea. 
It would cost sacrifices which you neither can 
afford nor risk. And as to taking it by land, to 
take an entrenched camp, linked by terrible for- 
tresses, and an army for garrison in it, and new 
armies pouring into your flank and rear—and 
you in the plains of the Crimea, with almost no 
cavalry to resist them—that is such an undertak- 
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ing to succeed in which more forces are necessary 
than England and France can ever unite in that 
quarter for such an aim. You will be beaten ; 
remember my word. Your braves will fall in vain 
under Russian bullets and Crimean air, as the 
Russians fell under Turkish bullets and Danubian 
fever. Not one out of five of your braves, im- 
molated in vain, shall. see Albion or Gallia 
again. 

Why, if one of the old prophets had arisen 
in your midst, speaking under the direct 
inspiration of Heaven, he could not more 
exactly have pointed out the desperate ex- 
pedition which you were about to under. 
take, or the frightful disasters which you 
were entailing upon your country. There 
were great instructors of the people, who 
have had no little influence in promoting 
these disasters, who wrote about the same 
period in a very different sense. This 
speech was delivered on the 5th of July, 
1854, and here is what appeared in The 
Times newspaper on the 5th of August. 
I would not quote The Times here but for 
this—that we in this House can feel from 
day to day, unfortunately—for I conceive 
it to be a great misfortune—that the Cabi- 
net of this country—and not only the pre- 
sent but the last and previous Cabinets— 
have altered their policy, and Ministers 
have altered their language, in deference 
to the dictation which they received from 
that journal. No blame to the journal. 
Wonderful instance it is of energy and 
skill and success ; but, Sir, I despise from 
my heart the Minister who, sitting on that 
bench, enters, from clamour of the Press, 
or from clamour of the people, into any 
matter of importance contrary to his own 
conscientious convictions of what is for the 
true interests of his country. I have read 
what Kossuth stated on the 5th of July in 
last year. What was it The Times said on 
the 5th of August ?— 

“Tt is very obvious, on the first sight, that this 
great Sebastopol, that seems to challenge the 
united power of all the fleets in the world, and 
threatens to pour, as we are told, at least a thou- 
sand shot at once into any vessel that runs the 
gauntlet of its terrible batteries, is built on the 
idea that it never can be attacked by land. It is 
made against everything that swims, as if the land 
would take care of itself. This was an oversight, 
if, indeed, it was an oversight not to reckon on 
the possibility of 100,000 English and French 
soldiers being afloat in the Black Sea. How far 
the omission has been repaired during the last 
few weeks it is impossible to say, but such is the 
nature of the ground immediately above Sebasto- 
pol that it would be impossible, even with a very 
long notice, to raise works of defence upon it 
which would not be commanded from other 
ground near. It is possible the attack may de- 
generate into a blockade, and if we only persevere 
we must ultimately starve out the garrison of this 
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proud fortress. But we hope to report an end of 
the affair long before it comes to that pass, and, 
with the forces at our disposal, there is no reason 
why every stone and every plank in the fort should 
not be at the mercy of the allied armies in a very 
few weeks, or even days.” 


Now, Iam myself very glad to read The 
Times for the varied information I find in 
it; but I must say that, regarding that 
paper and most of the other leading jour- 
nals in this country, their conduct during 
the whole of this war has been of a nature 
which should, I think, withdraw from them, 
with respect to their opinions, the confi- 
dence of the people, for I believe there is 
not one single prophecy they have made 
with regard to the progress of this war 
which has not been falsified by the event. 
Well, but the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government is partly responsible for 
this, because I recollect he made a speech 
in this House, in which he told us—I have 
the exact words here, recorded in Hansard 
—that, although Russia was powerless to 
undertake aggression, she was very power- 
ful for self-defence. Here was what the 
noble Lord said, speaking in this House on 
the 24th of February in last year— 

“‘T must say that, in my opinion, there never 
has been a great State whose power of external 
aggression has been more over-rated than that of 
Russia. It has been said; that Russia is powerful 
in self-defence, and it is inferred from that that 
she is equally powerful in aggression. But, the 
very circumstance which makes her so powerful 
within, makes her also comparatively weak with- 
out.” —[ 3 Hansard, exxx. 1038. ] 


The noble Lord holding these views—and 
I think the Cabinet must have held the 
same — was, in my opinion, especially 
bound to protect the country against such 
a monstrous act of lunacy as that which 
he and the Cabinet committed. The noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
has left the Cabinet, and there may be 
Gentlemen in this House who think the 
Cabinet is more worthy of confidence than 
before he left it. Now, I am of a very 
different opinion. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London knows 
very well that I have had occasion to dis- 
approve pretty strongly the policy he has 
adopted with regard to this question, but 
he will, I hope, give me eredit for having 
acted towards him in this matter with per- 
fect frankness and sincerity. [Lord J. 
Russert: Hear, hear!] The noble Lord, 
I always said, had some sense of responsi- 
bility ; there were lengths to which I 
thought he would not go in a course which 
was hazardous; and [ suspect we have 
now had a proof of it in the course he 
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pursued at Vienna, and when he came from 
Vienna. I shall not undertake at all to 
defend the noble Lord. After the obloquy 
which has been thrown upon him during 
the last week, I think the House will ad- 
mit that the noble Lord has spoken to- 
night as if he were not under a cloud, and 
as if he were determined, notwithstanding 
leading articles in newspapers, that he will 
not yet be quite extinguished. I am in- 
clined to fear, however, that the noble 
Lord has been made an instrument for 
great mischief. I suspect that when he 
went to Vienna, although he was perfectly 
honest in his anxiety to make peace—I 
thought so then and I think so now—yet 
I am inclined to believe that there were 
Members of the Cabinet who had no inten- 
tion whatever of making peace; and, as 
the expedition to Sebastopol was under- 
taken principally in deference to the clam- 
our raised in this country, and, perhaps, 
contrary to the convictions of some of the 
Government, so I am very much afraid that 
terms of peace, which might have been ac- 
cepted, and which in all probability we shall 
all live to regret, were rejected—I say, [ 
think it is not unlikely that those terms of 
peace were rejected in consequence of a 
temporary clamour which it was attempted 
to get up against the noble Lord. Now, 
I want to know who it was in the Cabinet 
who instigated the journals in a particular 
week, a critical week, to attack the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
because he was said to be in favour of a 
peaceful solution of this question? Who 
was it that communicated to The Times 
newspaper that not only the noble Lord, 
but a certain number of other Members of 
the Cabinet, were in favour of peace? 
Who was it that prompted the three or 
four leading articles which appeared day 
after day for the purpose of making it 
appear that the country would be dissatis- 
fied with peace ? I think there is treachery 
somewhere. I know nothing of it; I point 
to nobody ; but this I will say, that it is 
to be regretted beyond all things that have 
ever happened in the life of the noble Lord 
—except that he ever went into this war— 
it is to be regretted beyond all other things 
that, coming back from Vienna, feeling as 
he did feel that peace might then probably 
have been concluded, he did not stand 
upon his own convictions, meeting for the 
moment the temporary clamour which 
would have been excited (for temporary 
only it would have been), and coming up 
again within the next three months, as 
he would have done, with his character 
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brighter than ever, and with an increased 


confidence in his honesty and in his judg- | 


ment on the part of the intelligent classes 
of the people of this country. I have 
sometimes talked with friends of mine in 
this House as to the possibility of a man 
remaining a Minister and standing by his 
convictions. I believe that, whether in the 
management of the country, or whether for 
the purpose of maintaining and securing 


confidence in this House, there is nothing , 


that so entirely binds numbers of men to 
the leadership of one man as the perfect 
confidence that in all matters which are 
vital and important that which he holds to 
be dear and priccless and never to be sacri- 
ficed are the hearty and clear convictions 
of his own understanding. 

But, Sir, the noble Lord has not been 
subject to obloquy from newspapers only, 
and from those out of doors. He has been 


subject to a cabal indoors. The noble Lord | 


made a reference to it in his speech, and I 
confess that I sympathised with him in the 
expressions which he then used. 
like to know where the ten or a dozen sub- 
ordinates of the Government met. Was 
it upstairs? Was it downstairs? Was it 
in the cellar sacred to Guy Fawkes? Was 
it in a sewer—for there it certainly should 
have been, if it was intended that the 
locality should harmonise with the objects 
of the meeting. I am told that there were 
civilians there and lawyers—civilians trem- 
bling for their places—lawyers in terror 
lest the death of some judge should find 
them sitting on that (pointing to the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House. It was a say- 
ing of the late Lord Stowell, speaking of 
the effects of ambition, that ‘ambition 
breaks the ties of blood and forgets the 
obligations of gratitude.”’ Here we have 
men who owe to the patronage and favour 
of the noble Lord their partial emergence 
from Parliamentary obscurity, and they 
have joined in this disreputable and con- 
temptible cabal against him. But, Sir, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment did not satisfy my notions of what 
was right in the observations which he 
made the other night upon this question. 
I shall not comment upon what he said, but 
rather upon what he did not say. I did not 
hear from him even the slightest whisper 
of regret that the noble Lord the Member 
for London had left the Government—I 
did not hear from him even the slightest 
return of the sincere expressions of admi- 
ration and the compliments which were 
paid to him by the noble Lord who had 
just seceded. I thought that the noble 
ur. Bright 
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Lord was intoxicated —[ Laughter|—no, 
no, I do not mean that—intoxicated with 
the notion—in fact, that he was willing to 
say and feel exactly what Sir Robert Wal- 
pole felt and said when he prevailed upon 
Mr. Pulteney to accept a peerage, when he 
said, ‘‘I have turned the key of the closet 
against him,” and it appeared to me as 
though the noble Lord thought he had got 
rid of his ancient rival, and that he now 
stood upon the floor of this House without 
| a competitor as leader of the Whig party, 
|I said in the first part of my observations 
‘that this was a question of a vote of want 
‘of confidence in the noble Lord. I under. 
|stood the hon. and gallant Member for 
| Huntingdon (General Peel), who moved 
i the previous question, to say, that if it was 
'a vote of want of confidence he should 
_ support it, and I think the noble Lord who 
| seconded that Amendment also expressed 
the same opinion. Well, Sir, I regard it 
entirely in that light—namely, as a vote 
of want of confidence in the noble Lord, 
and upon that ground I shall give it my 
support. And here I would ask the House 
—I would ask the hon. Gentlemen near 
me, who were in the House on Monday 
night, and who heard the speech of the 
Prime Minister of the Crown—and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) dealt with 
it with some degree of severity on that 
oceasion—to recollect what was the assem- 
bly to which the noble Lord spoke. It was 
one of the most august assemblies in the 
world—the select men of this great empire. 
What was the subject which we were dis- 
cussing? A subject of vital importance 
to the present and future prosperity of the 
kingdom. What was the time? A time 
the most critical that can be conceived in 
the circumstances of this kingdom. And 
who was the speaker? The speaker was 
a man to whom the Queen has delegated 
the functions of the highest office in the 
kingdom under the Crown. And what a 
speech it was! I will not describe that 
speech with minuteness, because the im- 
pression made by it must be upon the 
minds of all who heard it. Since I have 
been in this House the noble Lord is, I 
think, the fourth person I have seen occu- 
pying his position. I recollect Sir Robert 
Peel being Prime Minister and leader of 
the House of Commons, and I appeal to all 
who were in the House when he was here 
whether they do not well recollect the 
gravity, the moderation, with which all 
his proceedings were conducted, and the 
respect which he always showed both to 
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himself and to this House. I have seen 
the noble Lord the Member for London at 
the head of the Government, and leader 
of this House ; and if the noble Lord, as 
leader of this House, manifested somewhat 
less force and somewhat less success, yet 
there was not less marked in him gravity, 
attention, moderation, and dignity, and a 
great respect for the House of Commons. 
I have also seen the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, not in 
the office of Prime Minister, but in that 
only second to it—that of leader of the 
House of Commons—and for a longer time, 
too, than the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston). Assailed 
as he was by a known majority, assailed 
with unusual virulence, assailed by those 
who were only anxious to devour him, the 
right hon. Gentleman fell, but he left no 
stain upon the distinguished office which 
he had held ; and I appeal to every Mem- 
ber of this House—except, of course, the 
various Members of that cabal who excluded 
the noble Lord the Member for London—I 
appeal to every other Member of the House 
whether, if they look to the time of Sir 
Robert Peel, to the time of the noble Lord 
the Member for London, or to the tenure 
of office of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, they will not find in each of those 
cases something to admire and applaud, 
while they will find in the conduct of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton that 
at which they are humiliated, and that 
which they must necessarily condemn. 
This is a proof of what a little reflection 
would show us, that the Queen may make 
a Minister and a Prime Minister, but it is 
not in Royalty to make a Statesman. Sir, 
if Thad no quarrel with the noble Lord 
upon his policy—if I felt to him that sort 
of indifference with regard to his policy 
which I do with regard to many men in 
this House who are in a prominent position 
—still I could not reconcile it to my duty 
to this House and to the country to refrain 
from commenting upon a course of conduct 
which I think no Prime Minister and no 
leader of this House ought to be guilty of. 
If the waters were smooth, if the skies 
were clear, I could not have confidence in 
the noble Lord. But, Sir, the waters are 
not smooth, and the skies are not clear. 
They never were less so. You are at a 
most critical hour of your national career. 
You have a war on your hands which the 
noble Lord the Member for London has 
measured very differently from the measure 
Which he gave to it some year and a-half 
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ago. The noble Lord, when he introduced 
his Reform Bill, on the 13th of February, 
last year, objected to those who proposed 
that the Bill should be withdrawn on ac- 
count of the war. He said— 

** Much as I abhor war, much as I deprecate 
the evils of war, I confess I do not view a war 
with Russia with that apprehension with which 


some Gentlemen seem to regard it.” [3 Hansard, 
exxx, 493.] 


I recollect the noble Lord once telling me 
that men who spoke so often and so much 
were not to be held closely to a single ex- 
pression which might drop from them; but 
when it is a question of peace or war, 
affecting the interests of this country, not 
for this generation, but for future genera- 
tions, every word of a Cabinet Minister 
should be weighed as though it were drop- 
ping from a Judge on the bench and 
affected the life of a convict at the bar. 
This war, in my opinion, Sir, is taking 
dimensions very different from those which 
this House expected. You have now in 
the Crimea an army, I suppose, somewhat 
about the size of that which went there, or 
it may be a little larger. You cannot per- 
suade your population cither to pay taxes 
for the war or to fight your battles. Your 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—even the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
whose good intentions in this matter I 
greatly respect—must admit that he him- 
self, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, or his 
successor, would be unable to meet the 
expenses of the war by the taxes of the 
year. If that is so, it only shows that 
there is an indisposition on the part of the 
people, clamour as they may for war, to 
pay the just burdens which the war im- 
poses. More than that, the Government 
are obliged, or say they are obliged, to 
enlist foreigners from every nation under 
Heaven, because they cannot prevail on 
their own countrymen by any moderate 
bounty to enter their service and go to 
the war. I met a gentleman last night 
who told me a very distressing fact regard- 
ing a relative of his own, a young boy only 
seventeen years of age, who had undergone 
no military drill or studies whatever. This 
lad was ordered abroad. His father ap- 
plied to the Horse Guards, and remon- 
strated against his being sent to the Cri- 
mea, where in all probability, from his 
youth, he must immediately fall a victim 
to the climate. The father was told by 
the authorities that he need not be alarmed, 
that his son would only go to Malta, where 
he would remain for a twelvemonth, and 
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be put through the drill, and then he could 
go on to the Crimea, if necessary. The 
Jad, however, had not been at Malta three 
weeks before he was sent to the Crimea. 
He landed there on the 16th of June; on 
the 17th he went up to the trenches; on 
the 18th, with his company, he withstood 
that murderous fire from the Redan; and 
now, according to the last accounts from 
him, he is still day after day subjected to 
the horrors of the siege. [A Laugh.] 
Of course the hon. Gentleman laughs; but 
I want to know whether it is the intention 
of the Government or of the Parliament of 
this country to carry on wars with boys of 
seventeen years of age to officer your ar- 
mies, who have moreover undergone no 
preliminary drill? Do not facts like these 
show the difficulties you are encountering 
and the magnitude of the contest on which 
you have entered? Many other circum- 
stances have come to my knowledge some 
of which I will refrain from stating here at 
any rate, because I do not wish to say any- 
thing that may adversely influence the 
fortunes or the interests of this country. 
I have said that I can have no confidence 
in the noble Lord in regard to this vast 
undertaking. I am afraid that Parliament 
is about to separate—I presume only till 
November at the latest, and that for a pe- 
riod of three months the conduct of the 
war and all the affairs of the country are to 
be left in the hands of a Government, in 
whom—and I say this advisedly as a fact 
of which I am quite sure—a large majority 
of this House do not feel that confidence 
which we would wish to repose in any Ca- 
binet which had the public administration 
intrusted to it. It may be that the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton does not 
shrink from the policy which he is pursu- 
ing. Bear in mind that his policy is not 
that of Lord Aberdeen, nor that of the 
right hon. Member for Carlisle, of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford, 
or of the right hon. Member for South 
Wiltshire; neither is it that of the noble 
Lord the Member for London. It is not 
the policy of any one of the Statesmen 
whom I have named ; and probably, also, 
it is not even the policy of some who now 
sit on the Treasury bench. It is the policy 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. He will not blame me for thus 
fixing it upon him, for he does not shrink 
from avowing it. The noble Lord appears 
to me to be insensible to the fact that 
clouds are now gathering about the horizon 
of this country, and seems not to know 
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that his policy in the continuance of this 
war is the doom of death to thousands 
and tens of thousands—of desolation to 
many homes in England, and of sorrow 
to millions of hearts. He may, perchance, 
never see that which often comes to my 
vision—the interminable and ghastly pro- 
cession of our slaughtered fellow country. 
men, to which every day and every hour 
is adding fresh lists of victims. Sir, I 
behold all this—I speak under the ap- 
prehension of it. I have no faith in the 
policy of the noble Lord. I believe his 
conduct as a Minister to be humiliating to 
the House of Commons, and full of peril 
alike to the Crown and to the country. 
Sm DE LACY EVANS: Sir, I feel 
somewhat embarrassed in rising to address 
the House immediately after the eloquent 
speech to which we have just listened, but, 
sharing as I have done in many of the ope- 
rations, and some of the sufferings of our 
army in the Crimea,*l feel bound to offer 
a few observations on this Motion. I en- 
tirely concur, Sir, with the hon, Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright) in consider- 
ing that the tone and manner of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government have 
not been satisfactory or respectful to this 
House; but, nevertheless, that I regard as 
a very subordinate and secondary matter, 
in comparison with the policy of this coun- 
try in regard to the great contest in which 
we are engaged. I must congratulate the 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
John Russell) on the eulogium which has 
been pronounced on him by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last. Ever since the 
noble Lord returned from Vienna, to the 
surprise of the country, as the apostle of 
peace, of course he has been received with 
open arms by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester and his Friends. The House, Sir, 
and the country are, in my opinion, greatly 
indebted to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Roebuck) for his Jabours in pre- 
siding over the Committee, and for the just 
and impartial spirit by which he has been 
guided. The results of the inquiry I re- 
gard as being of the highest importance; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman has, 
I think, made a mistake in supposing that 
those results are only available as affording 
materials for a denunciation so sweeping as 
that which he has embodied in his Resolu- 
tion. Indeed, I should have perhaps had 
less difficulty in supporting the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, had he not, by the in- 
tensity of his feelings, been led into pro- 
posing so comprehensive and vehement 
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declaration of censure. The Resolution, | ness of the harvest, and it would be in- 
if carried, would have the effect of, as has | convenient to interfere with the operations 
been already stated by the noble Lord the| of agriculture. No very great while ago 
Member for the City of London, excluding | the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
from office almost all the eminent men of | Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) complained 
nv a - rte me = “x “e" of wt very thing, and ” “a 0 rose 
ereafter from holding office. think it | in a towering passion, and spoke of the im- 
would be impolitic to condemn the body of | policy of taking such a step while negotia- 
gs yey to py ge nonng 2 ig tions a gong on. Hlth a gor wa 
the public service. e same time || went on for a long time, but at last the Go- 
cannot concur in giving this subject the | vernment was obliged to proceed to action. 
go-bye by means of the previous question, | What was done then? Why, 10,000 men 
as proposed by the hon. and gallant Mem- | were sent to Malta, and afterwards moved 
ber for Huntingdon (General Peel); neither | on to Gallipoli, and after that to Scutari. 
can I concur in the proposition of the|In fact, it had been supposed we could 
hon. and gallant Member for Cambridge} carry on war against the greatest military 
gag a must say, a oe = Power in "4 ae by — Be geace 
ime, that the vehemence o e hon.|strations and protocols. But what cou 
and learned Gentleman’s denunciations is | 10,000 men effect against a military Power 
greatly extenuated by the shortcomings of | like Russia? Some evidence has been 
the late Government, and—I am also sorry | taken as to putting this small army into a 
to say—by the deficiency of energy shown | moveable state, and strong assertions have 
she yore’ auto of thls collcs, the dete| Somretary of tho ‘Toeusers, Be Ohare 
of Sir Hamilton Seymour’s most important | Trevelyan, who at the time had the direc- 
series of despatches going as far back as| tion of the Commissariat. As I happened 
cos wag Re 0 bees op om only : = through wai gerne a 
came to the knowledge of this House ac-| the Commissary General, sent out under 
cidentally last year ; but it was impossible | the direction of Sir Charles Trevelyan, I 
to read them without seeing that a great | asked by accident what means of transport 
n withor | asked by 
contest was impending over Europe. The| had been procured, and I found that, in 
Government of this country, however, did | order to provide for this army of 10,000 
not then make the smallest effort to meet men, he had bought thirty mules and thirty 
so serious a contingency. They, indeed, | carts. It may have been thirty-five, but I 
about that period took alarm, groundlessly | believe I am correct when I say thirty was 
as I thought, at the danger of a French in- | about the number. This Assistant Secre- 
vasion; and the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- | tary to the Treasury gave his evidence be- 
merston) then insisted that nothing would | fore the Committee in the most haughty 
eo err owe yey a a _ oo a a rang 09 
nilitia, I and others, who did not share | of officers of all ranks, and saying that i 
in the apprehensions of danger from that was high presumption on their part to pre- 
quarter, admitted, nevertheless, that the | tend to know anything at all about the 
Government ought to be better informed ' Commissariat, that he had been fifteen 
than we could possibly be; and we, there-| years at the head of the Commissariat 
fore, recommended that, if an invasion was | Department, that he knew better than 
really threatened, it should be met by an | they did, and that he had letters from 
addition to our regular army. Our advice | Commissariat officers in the Crimea econ- 
~ however, totally rejected. That is | tradicting the statements which had been 
the first instance of want of due atten-|made. Now, I observe that, in a book 
tion to contingencies that were imminent. | recently published in defence of the late 
poems have it in evidence a geal boar every are. RonF gorse 
erdeen saw reason to apprehend the | Trevelyan is quoted as a positive fact, an 
present contest about three months before | every statement of aor witnesses, con- 
war was declared; but was there a sailor | tradicting him, as just the reverse. How 


or a soldier added to our force on that oc- | is it, I ask, that the noble Lord at the 
casion? It was said that, at all events,| head of the Government and the noble 
the militia should be put upon an adequate | Lord the Member for the City of London 
footing; but no, the noble Lord stated it | (Lord J. Russell) allowed the army to de- 
was much more prudent to allow the body | pend for everything on this Gentleman of 


of the people to he employed in the busi-| red tape, who so presumptuously talked of 
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having conducted two Cape wars, as though 
it were the easiest thing in the world to 
conduct war from a Treasury closet. This 
Gentleman did not seem to know that a Cape 
war was no rule or guide in this matter. 
Operations at the Cape were conducted by 
very small columns of men, seldom exceed- 
ing 1,000; and, to show the enormous 
means of transport which the country af- 
forded, I may mention that Sir Harry 
Smith took no less than 500 waggons with 
only 900 men, in one expedition. I just 
allude to this because, really, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Governernment 
and the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London ought to have stepped for- 
ward and assisted the Duke of Newcastle, 
since they knew of the condition of the 
military departments. I say they specifi- 
cally were wanting in consideration for 
their colleague, because they sat on a 
Commission seventeen or eighteen years 
ago for examining into the whole of the 
military departments of the country, which 
reported that those departments were in a 
most unsatisfactory and disorganised state, 
and ought to be consolidated and put on a 
new footing altogether; and yet they never 
did anything to relieve their colleague from 
these great embarrassments with which 
they were so intimately and peculiarly ac- 
quainted. There was every species of tar- 
diness with regard to putting the army we 
had sent to the East into a state of move- 
ment, and I am afraid what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright), states is 
not without foundation, that subsequent 
operations were guided chiefly by the cur- 
rent of public opinion, and the great dis- 
satisfaction which the public Press, repre- 
senting the public mind, expressed at the 
prevailing inaction. But I do not concur 
with him in his denunciation of the public 
Press, or of the particular journal to which 
the hon. Member alluded. Whatever un- 
founded observations may have been made 
on individuals, when we recollect the im- 
mense benefits conferred on this country 
by its being awakened to the state of the 
army, I cannot believe that any man with 
a heart in his body can condemn the Press. 
For my part, I know not, had it not 
been for the public Press of this country, 
and for the chivalrous and energetic con- 
duct of our noble ally, the Emperor of the 
French, whether our army might not have 
perished. It is very unwillingly, indeed, 
that I make these remarks. I would much 
rather have said nothing whatever upon 
this debate, but some of the observations 
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of the hon. Member for Manchester impose 


Sebastopol Committee— 


on me the necessity of saying I totally and 


completely differ from him in all those re- 
peated observations about the calamities, 
the disasters, the misfortunes, the perils, 
and the frightful condition of our army in 
the Crimea. I think it unfortunate that 
Gentlemen should repeat these statements 
so frequently, though I am not surprised at 
it. No doubt our army has suffered very 
much, but I have known sufferings before, 
though, perhaps, not so unnecessary. | 
have every reason to think that there has 
been a good deal of exaggeration. I deeply 
lament what has occurred, but when this 
part of the subject is dwelt upon so much, 
it conveys an erroneous impression through- 
out Europe and throughout this country. 
We have suffered very much, it is true, 
but not to an extent to cause alarm or ap- 
prehension as regards our national power 
or the results of this contest. Before I 
proceed further, I will say I differ also 
from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Brigit) with 
regard to the policy of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. I have a 
considerable degree of confidence in his 
spirit and determination, and, therefore, 
whatever other opinions I may have I do 
not feel justified in giving a vote which 
will precipitate him from power. ButI am 
not completely content. 1 am not satisfied 
that the noble Lord has shown that energy 
which his supporters expected. He has 
now been some months at the head of the 
Government, and I do not see any great 
augmentation of our military foree. I am 
sorry to say that up to a recent period this 
system of protocoling and depending on 
Conferences at Vienna has weakened and 
paralysed the operations of the Govern- 
ment. The Duke of Neweastle, much 
impugned as his conduct has been, before 
he went out of office authorised a treaty 
with the Turkish Government for the for- 
mation of a contingent of 30,000 men. 
Six months have elapsed and not one bat- 
talion has taken the field. I speak from 
experience, and I know, in the case of a 
foreign legion which I commanded, a con- 
siderable portion was under fire before the 
enemy within six weeks of authority being 
given, and that was under the direction of 
the feeble and unenergetic Government of 
Spain. Six months have passed; some 
5,000 or 6,000 men of the Turkish contin- 
gent have been collected on the Bosphorus, 
and drilling is still going on. That, I think, 
affords no great proof of the practical en- 
ergy of the noble Lord, nor can he claim 
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much credit from the state of General | i 
Beatson’s corps, which I know was * { angerer se “s ~~ we on wl 
ganised eight or nine months ago, and yet | the Duke << Guten “Honeraliesi . 
I do not believe that the horses are i rt Ape we 4 
et | of , i i 
procured. The noble Lord at the head of ten on bith lee oh 3 
the Government was at one time consider- | lowed himself “9 poe ye 
ed the beau ideal of a militia Minister, but, | of that rene I ate - a pm 
although a militia force has been voted by | months ago feeling that parte te vod 
the House, little more than one-third amin See a 
- of | t : i 
that force has yet been raised. I think | “4 i : nse poe a ar aivolakee 
the noble Lord has expressed his opinions | with B pose yd oan at on heer 
so strongly upon the subject of the militia, | whi T + ions faa 
; a 1ich I have alw d 
because during the French war that | ivi v Paammmemie By 
} 1g or- | tl y i y i 
tion of our military force was of comp tas the ctfcet « F deceiving sea Pages 
portant service. There is, however, no You he t prt Bodo cnet rm 
very great likelihood that we shall wow of GL hes yd eee eon | 
want a militia as much as when we were | duced ‘by the offer at Gan oy Prone 
engaged in a war with France, and when i i np Reena moe 
there was a perpetual necessity of guard- qe for. yon aa : ae or gee : 
ing our coasts from invasion. We are | with sari ae tre Geclvthin and 
‘ ; are | necessaries. This is a decepti 
now completely free from any ground of i ine 
) any g of | greatly discourages men from enteri 
apprehension of that nature; therefore it army r are am 
n ; y. An end should be immediate] 
js not certain to my mind that it is ex-|toit. Iti woman, A me 
J f X- | . It is altogether an unbecomi 
pedient to have a large and extensi ti i 8 ind of the scldier 
militia. I find the Estimates i Ge | with "t ae i scr ee 
regular army to be about 7,300,000/. ; an “dl en wae io rege " 
and the Estimates for the militia, to be | and it “ ne vit _ eae oak a which 
3,800,0002., and that for a militia which | is cabelas 6 anak & ipl ae 
is unavailable for the war which is n aly Soar eer 
f ow , the French wa h | 8 
being carried on. It is true | pai coy au oa ae 
i | on. , we have! paid than is now offered, alth 
gained a considerable reinforcement to wgndieicne thn 
army by the system of volunteering -, | than it . - oH ue ace 
in consequence of placing the recruiting get aidedied oom ng cane ens arte 
system on a false basis, we are in fact | st hid gen ane 
r Q act | such a small bount tl hi 
checking enlistment in the arm Eater desagin Loe 
; y- The) offer them? It should also b i 
consequence is that, on one side of a vil-| that it i ~aptae oer 
- apaetenas whe a vil- | that, notwithstanding the increase of popu- 
army, and on | lation since the last i 
the other side we are enlisting fi i- | ci ee duane eran 
he or the mi- | cireumst hi i 
eee aes ae i stances which drain your popula- 
q chief obstacles | tion now that did i 4 
to the reinforcement of our ar i cota Or aoa a. i 
my. With|ago. Emigration to the Coloni 
regard to the Foreign Enlistment Bill, I al . Lair fae ee 
: ) takes upwards of 350,000 of 
entirely disagree with hon. Gentlemen w i “stil the i 
° n who|a year from this try. Stil i 
endeavour to cast obloquy on the G ge: por Be ath 
overn-/ crease of population Id aff 
ment for endeavouring to raise that fi dr ey ay Brg 
ee at force. | draught upon it, and yet leave a good 
g nembered that this is not | supply fi i r 
the first time England has em i pf teee FD ang wien 
2 s employed foreign | ed an adequate ind 
troops. During the last war 52,000 foreie iets suet trene Gan 
2, oreign | should not this be done? If 
troops were engaged in the Britisl vice, | ti crag Bo 
acme — pe Aer sre mote oe has doubled, your material resources 
their bravery. I am not quite sure “ ; ail ao ten ph Mo 
ther we do not owe our liberties to hewn nd ‘of pate one tmadnalirnemst on 
agar eamey Uke daiee me} and o intellectual improvement—cireum- 
here at an important crisis. I do think dite ee vared ae aio 
pele den enonapge ; ‘military power of a country. And yet 
xity on the part of | even fort 
the Government in earryi ee certetaen 
ying out the Act | command in Spain a f 
rt taser tye be and in Spain a force of not less than 
ct. What has | 67,000 i 
thy nigga ij i | 67, men. I do not, therefore, think 
that Act rhich i i Cri 
passed seven months ago ? lbenno a oe 30,000. me ee he sbedpa 
: go? y | —some — ; 
ae I owen very little doubt that if | sents either the Rone 2 ro we oe 
were i i 
effectively enforced a very | material power of this country. I hope the 
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noble Lord will display all the energy that 
has been attributed to him. I trust that 
the confidence which this House reposes 
in him will induce him to exert himself 
with rather more vigour than he has 
hitherto exhibited. 1 am of no party, 
either in this House or in the country. 
Those who will carry on the war most 
vigorously, whether called Tories, Whigs, 
or Liberals, shall have my support. Give 
me evidence of your determination to do 
all in your power to reinforce our army 
and keep up our fleets, and I will support 
you. We have a large army in India, 
numbering 280,000 men, of which 40,000 
were English troops; and India is in a 
state of perfect tranquillity. Why should 
not the Queen’s troops which are now there 
be called to the seat of war? Whatever 
may be said about the East India Com- 
pany, one thing is certain, that they have 
so conducted their affairs that the inhabit- 
ants of India consider it a boon to be 
allowed to enter the army. I may be told 
that sepoys are inadequate to the perform- 
ance of duty in ourcolonies. But will it be 
said that the regular sepoys are not com- 
petent to deal with Kafirs? Indeed, I 
doubt whether we ought not to have carried 
on all our military proceedings at the Cape 
Then, again, with 


by means of sepoys. 
respect to the Chinese colony of Hong- 
kong and the island of Ceylon, sepoys are 
the best soldiers we can have there. I 
repeat, we possess in India means of which 
we ought to have availed ourselves before 


now. 40,000 European troops are not re- 
quired in that country; instead of sending 
two regiments of cavalry we could with 
great safety and advantage bring away 
5,000 of the Company’s troops out of the 
14,000 there, and 5,000 of the Queen’s 
troops, which would be most valuable as- 
sistance in the Crimea. Iam not gifted 
with the boldness of the noble Lord the 
Member for London, and shall not follow 
him in criticising the operations in the 
Crimea. Even were I competent to do so, 
the recollection that the grave had hardly 
yet closed over him who chiefly conducted 
those operations would induce me to pause; 


and, even in the difficult position of the} 


noble Lord, I think it would have been as 
well if he had abstained from that course. 
But the noble Lord is a great authority in 
this House, and therefore all I say is, I 
have not the courage to follow his example. 
This is not the time nor the place to enter 
into a discussion of the policy of the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea. Although I think 
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immense mistakes were made, but chiefly 
arising from the Government not being in 
earnest and not being determined in their 
conduct of the war, when we look back 
I cannot find any cause for the apprehen. 
sion and alarm for the future expressed 
by the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr, 
Bright) ; but I rather draw from the events 
of the past grounds of considerable en. 
couragement and hope. Neither is this 
the time or place to show the necessity of 
the Western Powers pursuing this contest 
until the object we have in view is gained, 
It is important, however, to point out to 
the public of this country and to Europe 
that the allies have not sustained any dis- 
asters except certain losses from the cli- 
mate, and from deficiencies of preparation, 
but they have met with no disaster at all 
of a military character. On the contrary, 
it is astonishing what dilemmas and dis- 
graces have befallen the boasted immense 
military power of Russia. In the first place, 
although the late Government allowed the 
army to remain at Varna, or Gallipoli, or at 
Malta, instead of sending it on at once to 
co-operate with our gallant Turkish allies, 
yet I say no error was committed so egre- 
gious as that of the Russian chief in pass- 
ing the Danube. The attempt to take 
such a wretched place as Silistria, de- 
fended by gallant but imperfectly organ- 
ised Turks, was unsuccessful, and the 
Russian troops had to raise the siege, 
and were forced disgracefully to fall back 
across the Danube. Thus, after having 
for months treated English and French 
diplomacy with disdain, the Russians were 
driven out of the Principalities to their 
own territories. If nothing else had hap- 
pened to damage Russia, I should say that 
she had suffered complete disgrace. In 
the next place, it is said an imprudent and 
hazardous enterprise was resolved upon 
late in the season. I am not prepared to 
decide that; but I was rather surprised to 
hear the right hon. Baronet behind me 
(Sir J. Graham) give an opinion that it 
was precisely the right time and place. 
For a civilian, I must say, that was a bold 
statement ; however, I shall not enter upon 
that point. The expedition was resolved 
upon, carried out, and what disaster had 
there been? Our troops have overwhelm- 
ed the enemy in every serious affair, and 
it is a grievous error to allow it to be sup- 
posed that we have been defeated. In- 
stead of that, we have inflicted severe hu- 
miliations upon the military power of Rus- 
sia which domineered over Europe—we 
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have beaten her armies, and we have main-| attack upon the Redan, the other day, 
tained ourselves in the most vital part of | every one seemed to think that we were 
the Russian territory. Upon the very first | ruined, that our army was destroyed, and 
occasion that the allies met the enemy at the | yet we did not lose an inch of ground; on 
Alma, the Russians were defeated most the contrary, I believe, our works have 
signally, and so beaten were they that, | since then advanced. This impression on 
although we marched through a country | the public mind, therefore, ought to be 
favourable for the operations of cavalry, | corrected, for no war can be carried on 
of which they had a large number, while | without some checks. Public attention is 
we had almost none, they made no attempt | directed at the present time solely to the 
to impede our advance. I repeat, then, | succesful termination of the last war, but 
this is a most inappropriate time to allow | at some periods that war was infinitely 
it to be supposed by that ambitious, un-| more disastrous than this has been or is 
principled, aggressive Power, that we shall | likely to be. But, suppose that all we 
cease our exertions until we have suc- have done proves unavailing, and we are 
ceeded in inducing her to yield to fair | obliged to raise the siege or to convert it into 
and reasonable conditions, Even our pre- | a blockade, what will be the consequence ? 
sent position on the Russian territory is | I deny that we are unable to withdraw our 
a humiliation to her, and I have every rea- | forces if we think proper. We may put a 
son to believe the siege works are going large portion of our army on board ship, 
on well, I may here remark, that the de-| and ravage the Russian coasts north and 
scription of troops sent out lately are not| south. What is the state of the coast of 
exactly such as could be desired. I have the whole Russian empire? Not a vessel 
received a letter from an officer in the is to be seen near it which bears the Rus- 
camp, who tells me I should not know my sian flag. Our vessels can even penetrate 
old division, so young and inexperienced | to the Sea of Azoff, and bombard the towns 
are the men. However, what are the/ on its borders. Is it to be supposed that 
prospects of the army? The noble, in-| the Russian people do not feel this to be a 


domitable spirit evinced by the people in| real calamity ? Continue, then, the course 
regard to this war, of which the hon. Mem-| you have begun, and I hope that no feel- 


ber for Manchester complains, to my mind | 
holds out the most hopeful prospects. I | 
am glad to find that spirit also pervades | 
this House, which certainly has not ren- | 
dered itself obnoxious to the reproach of | 
having in any way impeded the conduct of 
the war. The most ample supplies have | 


ing will be permitted to direct our fleets 
similar to that which I am afraid prevent- 
ed the bombardment of Odessa. [Sir J. 
GrauwAM dissented.] I am glad to hear 
that it was not the case. Do you believe 
that the Russian Government would spare 
any towns of ours if they had them in 


been voted, and every assistance has been | their power? Be earnest, and if the Rus- 
granted to the Government to carry on a/ sian Government choose to continue the 
war the object of which is not an exten-| contest, an unequal contest for them, 


sion of territory, but the maintenance of 
an European Power and the defence of a 
threatened nation. When the expedition 
was first decided upon, many persons sup- 
posed we had not provided an adequate 
force; but I believe that even if our pre- 
sent army were to be absolutely annihilated 
this country would soon furnish a greater 
and more powerful one for the purpose of 
earrying on the war; but there is no such 
contingency likely to occur. The French 
Government have done their duty most 
nobly. They have done what is unex- 
ampled in the history of the world, in 
sending 200,000 men to such a distance, 
amply provided with every necessary. The 
public lose sight of the fact that the war 
has hitherto been carried on with uninter- 
tupted success, and the slightest check is 
magnified into a great disaster. After the 





against the united Powers of France and 
England, I am sanguine in my hopes that 
a total break-up of the vast Russian em- 
pire may be effected. 

Captain GLADSTONE said, although 
he was a very humble Member of the 
Committee, and was not appointed until an 
advanced period of the investigation, he 
wished to state the reasons which would 
induce him to vote against the Resolution 
of the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck). He had no desire to 
serve on the Committee, both because he 
thought his position in the House was not 
such as to entitle him to be appointed, and 
because from personal considerations, which 
would be understood by the House, he was, 
he considered, in a great measure, dis- 
qualified from entering into the inquiry. 
He had left town, and on his return was 
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much surprised to find that he had been| public. He (Captain Gladstone) could not 
nominated a Member of the Committee, | vote for the Resolution, because he believed 
but he bowed to the decision of the House | there was no precedent for such a proceed- 
and did his duty to the best of his ability. | ing. In all cases in which a Committee 
He had voted for the last paragraph but | had been appointed to inquire into the con- 
two in the Report, in which the calamities | duct of the Government, and the Govern- 
which had occurred were attributed more | ment had resigned, no further proceedings 
directly to the want of care and foresight | had been taken, whatever the Resolutions 
on the part of the Government, and he | of the Committee might have been. The 
cordially agreed with the hon. and learned | Walcheren expedition, which had been 
Member for Sheffield, and the right hon. | alluded to as bearing an analogy to the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), | present case, did not apply to it, because 
in declaring the perfect unanimity which | that inquiry took place before a Committee 
prevailed in the Committee up to the pro-| of the whole House after the expedition, 
position of that paragraph. There was/| and the Committee came to the resolution 
hardly any difference of opinion as to the | that neither those who had ordered the ex- 
allegations contained in the paragraph, but | pedition, nor the admirals, nor generals 
some hon. Members voted against it because | who had the conduct of it, ought to ineur 
they thought it implied a censure on the| the censure of the House. He also felt 
policy of the expedition. If that had been | that he must bear in mind that, after forty 
his opinion he should certainly not have | years of peace, not only would the heads 
supported it. The hon. and learned Mem-| of departments, but the juniors also, be 
ber who proposed the Resolution was not unaware of the demand which war would 
opposed to the policy of the expedition, | make upon them, and that under such cir- 
and the Committee, in an early part of | cumstances, whoever might be Minister for 
their Report, expressly precluded them-| War, great errors must of necessity be 
selves from offering any opinion on that | committed. The Committee did not think 
policy. He felt no difficulty therefore in| that all the evils which had arisen were 
concurring in the first part of the Resolu- | owing to the conduct of the late Adminis- 
tion, but nothing would induce him to con-| tration, but that a great many evils had 
cur in the censure contained in its conclud- | been caused by the state of ignorance in 
ing part. It was as well that the House | which the Government were kept as to facts 
should understand that these Resolutions | of which they ought to have been informed 
were in no sense the Resolutions of the | at an earlier date. He also felt bound to re- 
Committee—ten out of the eleven Mem-| member that the Report of the Committee 
bers of the Committee were opposed to! was not complete, though the opinion to 
such a course. Some thought that it) which they came was fully borne out by 
would be unwise and injudicious to bring | the evidence before them; yet he could 
them forward, others opposed them on | not but bear in mind that, if they had not 
stronger grounds, and the hon. and learn-| been precluded from going into subjects, 
ed Member (Mr. Roebuck) was the only ‘or from examining witnesses whom under 
one in favour of them. He would briefly | the circumstances it was impossible that 
state why he could not vote for a Resolu-} they could examine, then some of the 
tion censuring Members of either the late | opinions which they had formed might to 
or the present Administration. When he} a certain extent have been modified. It 
considered that the Ministry against whom, | appeared to him that there was a wide 
properly speaking, the Resolution was | distinction between appointing a Committee 
directed, that high compliments had been to inquire into the evils of commission and 
paid to the Duke of Newcastle and the | omission of the present case—which might - 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite—which he prove a very useful beacon and warning 
cheerfully acknowledged were well deserved | for the present and future Administrations 
—and also the length of time which had| —and passing the most severe censure 
elapsed since the resignation of the Aber- | which that House could upon men of high 
deen Administration, he could not but honour and integrity, against whom no 
think that the present Resolution would moral delinquency had been charged, but 
have the appearance of vindictiveness; who, at the worst, had been guilty of 
though he was quite satisfied that the hon. errors of judgment, but who had exerted 
and learned Member who had brought it | themselves to the utmost to repair evils as 
forward had only done so because he be- | soon as they were aware of their existence. 
lieved it was a duty which he owed to the | For these reasons he could not vote for the 
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Resolution of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber; but in this he was not influenced by 
any desire to qualify the Report of the 
Committee, neither was he influenced by 
any feeling of confidence in the present 
Government, for this was not a question of 
confidence in the Government, and he be- 
lieved that would be proved by the division 
list of that night. He was influenced in 
the vote he should give, solely by a desire 
not to be a party to pronouncing a severe 
censure on those whose counsels had led to 
a certain extent to calamities which they 
all deplored, for he considered that passing 
such a vote of censure would be an act 
not only of harshness but of injustice. 
Before he concluded he was anxious to 
make an explanation which Admiral Dun- 
das had desired him to do. The gallant 
admiral was anxious to read before the 
Committee certain letters and documents, 
which he was precluded from doing be- 
cause he had not asked the consent of the 
Government, and he thought that they 
were essential to prove that he was not 
guilty of neglect with regard to the fitting 
up of transports for the sick. The gal- 


lant admiral considered that the transports 
were not under his command, but under 


that of the Commander in Chief of the 
forces and Captain Christie. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), in his evi- 
dence before the Committee, declared that 
the transports were under the command of 
Admiral Dundas, and so undoubtedly they 
nominally were, but practically he appeared 
to have exercised very little control over 
them, being for a great portion of the 
time at a distance of ten or twelve leagues, 
and they were, in fact, under the command 
of the Commander in Chief and Captain 
Christie. The House would recollect the 
dreadful sufferings which were caused by 
the neglect to fit up transports for the sick, 
and would be surprised at the statement 
which he was about to read, but he thought 
that it ought to be given, in order to show 
that there was, among those in authority, 
considerable difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of fitting up transports at all. 
The information he was about to give to 
the House was derived from the secretary 
to Captain Christie, who had arrived in 
England, but too late to be examined by 
the Committee. He stated that ‘ before 
the battle of Inkerman, or about that time, 
Captain Christie held a Board of army 
medical officers to decide on the fittings 
required for the steamers told off for the 
service of the sick, and this Board decided 
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against any fittings whatever, recommend- 
ing for the sake of better ventilation and 
cleanliness that the patients might be 
placed on beds laid on the deck. For this 
reason, and this reason alone, no steamers 
were at that time fitted up for the use of 
the sick.” It was not for him (Captain 
Gladstone) to offer any opinion on the 
reason thus given for not carrying out the 
orders of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), but he thought that, as Admiral 
Dundas had been precluded from giving 
his explanation, he ought now to have the 
benefit of it. Having made the above 
statement, he should fecl it his duty to 
vote against the Resolution of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that he rose to state 
why he felt compelled to vote for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield. It appeared very strange to 
him that, as there was great fault some- 
where, as there were great disasters, trou- 
bles, and losses, and as the whole nation 
was ringing with complaints, it appeared 
strange that there was no one in fault. 
He would then ask at the outset a very 
simple and plain question—he wanted to 
know who was in fault? There never was 
smoke without fire; and he was certain 
that, in this ease, where there had been so 
much mismanagement, some one was to 
blame, though he did not pretend to say 
who those individuals were. In private 
houses, when anything was broken or went 
amiss, it was said that ‘‘ the cat did it ;” 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans) had 
partly let a cat out of the bag when he said 
that Sir Charles Trevelyan had made so 
few preparations for moving the troops; but 
how many more cats there were to be let out, 
he could not say. He did not think that 
it was necessary to go through the evi- 
dence of the Sebastopol Committee, or to 
refer to the information given by the Press, 
to ascertain whether the late Government 
was to blame—it was only necessary for 
them to read the letter of the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London to Lord 
Aberdeen, in which it was urged that the 
present Prime Minister should be Minister 
for War. From that letter it was evi- 
dent that the noble Lord thought that the 
war was not carried on with sufficient 
energy. He (Mr. Muntz) considered that 
all the Members of the late Government 
were to blame; he could not admit that 
only one was to blame, as then all the cen- 
sure might might be thrown upon some 
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scapegoat, and all the rest miglt escape. 
He charged Lord Aberdeen’s Adminis- 
tration with a want of foresight, candour, 
determination, preparation, care, and a 
want of knowledge. They wanted fore- 
sight, or they would have foreseen what 
the intention of the Emperor of Russia 
was, for it was perfectly evident, from what 
was stated by our Ambassador, that the 
Emperor intended to make war upon ‘the 
sick man.” They wanted candour, or 
they would have told the Emperor that if 
he did make war upon “ the sick man,” 
not only would they oppese him, but 
that they would make war against Russia 
if she crossed the Pruth. Had that been 
clearly stated, he believed that Russia 
would then never have crossed the Pruth. 
The Emperor of Russia would have re- 
mained satisfied on the principle that he 
would do it if he could, but that he could 
not if he would. An endeavour had been 
made to separate from the question now 
under consideration the policy of the expe- 
dition to Sebastopol, but he did not see 
how they could separate those questions. 
He had supported the principle of a de- 
' fensive war for the protection of Turkey, 
but had never dreamt of an offensive war, 
and he was therefore astonished when he 
heard of the intention of sending an expe- 
dition against that place. The House and 
the people of England had been cautioned 
by him at the time not to disdain the Rus- 
sians, and hold them too cheap. He had 
quoted the remark of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, who after the battle of Austerlitz, 
had observed that no troops could have 
beaten them but his own, and, although 
our soldiers had displayed the greatest 
courage and ability, they must remember 
that, notwithstanding, many of them had 
been destroyed in their encounters with 
the enemy. It was in his opinion a most 
unwise determination to besiege Sebastopol 
as we had done without previous inquiry as 
to the strength of the fortification, the 
extent of the force that would be required, 
the resources of the country, and the pos- 
sibility of investing the place. It was a 
worse policy than that adopted nearly 
2,000 years ago—for Julius Cesar had, 
before invading Gaul, taken every oppor- 
tunity of examining merchants, travellers, 
and others respecting the country, its re- 
sources, and the character of its inhabit- 
ants. From not having pursued a similar 
course, we were now, before Sebastopol, 
more as the besieged than the besiegers. 
He would ask, too, whoever heard of a 
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fortified town being assailed on one side 
with every facility existing on the other 
for reinforcements of troops and fresh sup. 
plies of food and ammunition being brought 
in? Having, however, gone to Sebastopol, 
he trusted the allied army would not retire 
until the place was taken. He disliked 
war even as much as the hov. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright), but he was of 
opinion that the retirement of England and 
France from the Crimea would induce Rus- 
sia to carry her encroachments upon the 
liberties of Europe, even farther than she 
had hitherto done, and leave her more 
powerful and more encroaching than be- 
fore. He could have wished that the Mo. 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not been brought forward, for much of 
the blame was to be attributable to the 
late Government, and though many Mem. 
bers of that Government formed part of 
the present Ministry, there was a vast dis- 
tinction between the two cases. On the 
whole, he was disposed to vote for the Mo- 
tion more immediately before the House; 
but he warned the Government that no Ad- 
ministration could long retain power which 
was not united in itself, and determined to 
earry on the war with vigour. There must 
be no peace party and war party in it, for 
it was necessary that both our friends and 
enemies should know that the Government 
of the country were united, heart and 
hand, in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I hope, 
Sir, that the House will be inclined to 
grant me its indulgence on a subject with 
which I am particularly connected, and upon 
which, therefore, I am more than usually 
anxious to receive that indulgence. In 
the first place, let me state that it is my 
intention to vote against the Motion of my 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite (General 
Peel), and I will tell the House why in a 
very few sentences. Personally I stand 
in a position different from that of most 
hon. Members, being one against whom, 
in the words of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield, counts 
of an indictment have been preferred. It 
has been said I and my friends near me at- 
tempted to burke the appointment of this 
Committee; that we were afraid of the 
investigation; that we shrank from an 
examination of our conduct. If we la- 
boured under such a suspicion it shall not 
be said that, when that investigation was 
completed, we shrank from meeting the 
verdict of the House of Commons upon 
the evidence laid before them. I cast no 
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blame on the present Government, many 
of whom were my colleagues, and are in- 
cluded in the condemnation of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield; but I say 
we are justified, after all the blame cast 
upon us, all the accusations which have 
been brought against us, all the exagge- 
rated statements that have been made, in 
asking the House to discriminate and say 
how far we are personally culpable. There 
is some difficulty in knowing whom the 
Report of the Committee intends to dis- 
tinguish, and, indeed, there seems to be 
some difference of opinion among the 
Members of the Committee upon that 
point judging from their speeches, but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) says, ‘‘ Re- 
collect, you are not discussing the policy 
of the expedition to Sebastopol.”’ I thought 
when I read the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) with 
reference to the whole of the Report, that 
it contained not only an opinion, but a 
strict condemnation of the policy of under- 
taking the expedition ; and when the right 
hon. Baronet made the statement I have 
just alluded to, he said— 


“If you look, after all, at the résumé at the 
end of the Report of the noble Lord the Member 
for Totness (Lord Seymour) you will see exactly 
the opinions expressed in the Report, and, on 
looking, I find under the very first head that the 
expedition to the Crimea was undertaken with 
means inadequate for the military operations to 
be performed.” 


Well, 
is not that a condemnation? Do subse- 
quent circumstances alter the efficacy of 
the means which were first adopted? To 
be plain on that question, I do not shrink 
from discussing the question of the policy 
of the invasion and the siege of Sebas- 
topol. All I wish to say is, that the right 
hon. Baronet opposite is entirely illogical 
when he says that we can discuss the Re- 
port without meddling with the question of 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that we must not discuss that policy, be- 
cause we shall trench upon delicate questions 
affecting the alliance between England and 
France. It may be in the recollection of 
the House that, in the discussion upon the 
appointment of the Committee we took the 
liberty of informing the House of the 
danger that would arise from an inves- 
tigation of this sort; we said, ‘‘ One of 
two things must happen, either you will 
enter into questions that will give offence 
in France, because you will have to be 


[Sir J. Paxineton: Hear, hear !} 
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giving critical opinions upon the conduct 
of the French Government, or by avoiding 
those questions you will come to no con- 
clusions or come to conclusions on insuffi- 
cient grounds, and be unjust to individuals, 
making attacks upon men who will not 
have the opportunity of being put face to 
face with their accusers.” 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Droitwich said with great solemnity 
that he would not consent to be a Member 
of the Committee except on two or three 
conditions—the first of which was, that the 
investigation should be a searching one. 
Well, but has it been so? What do they 
say almost in the very first sentence of 
their Report? They regret that persons 
are left under imputations with regard to 
which they can pronounce no conclusive 
opinion. The fulness of the investigation 
has been restricted by consideration of 
State motives, and soon. That, I think, 
is a perfect admission that one condition 
which the right hon. Baronet put forward 
has not been fulfilled, and, therefore, the 
opinion which he has given loses the 
weight which it otherwise would have had. 
The right hon. Baronet has put himself 
out of court by showing that he went into 
the Committee-room under circumstances 
which made it impossible for him to arrive 
at a fair conclusion on the issue committed 
to his judgment. Let me say, that I 
believe that all those Gentlemen went 
into the Committee-room sincerely and 
honestly determined to do their duty ; 
but they had a duty put upon them which 
it was impossible for any men properly to 
discharge. That, however, was not their 
fault, but the fault of the House of Com- 
mons. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
below me (Mr. Roebuck) discharged his 
duty as Chairman of that Committee with 
great assiduity, and the course which he 
has pursued in bringing this Motion before 
the House is one of which I do not in the 
least complain. He was Chairman of the 
Committee, and when the Committee had 
reported, and he had laid that Report on 
the table, nothing could be more just or 
more constitutional than that he should 
make a Motion in accordance with that 
Report, to test the opinion of the House 
as to whether it thought the Committee 
had discharged its duties rightly or not. 
When I say, therefore, that the Committee 
have done injustice, I do not mean to cast 
imputations on them. I have no impu- 
tations to bring against the Committee, 
but I say they had no option left to them; 
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they must cither have gone into questions 
which would have trenched on delicate 
ground, or else they must have had, as 
they have had, a half investigation. They 
must either have acquitted men for want 
of sufficient evidence, or they must have 
condemned men on a guess that there was 
evidence behind which would have con- 
demned them had it been brought forward. 
I saw this plainly from the first, and, I 
was almost going to say, that I could have 
written the Report beforehand, but there 
are some parts of it certainly which I 
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|the Crimea was undertaken with inade- 
quate information, an assertion which I do 
not think they were justified in making, 
for, though it may be true, they certainly 
had no means of knowing whether it was 
or not. Now, whatever information the 
English Government received it placed at 
the disposal of its ally, and whatever in- 
formation the French Government received 
it of course placed at our disposal; and if 
the information, therefore, on which the 
expedition was sent to the Crimea was 
insufficient, you blame both the French as 
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could not have written. It was impossible | well as the English Governments. If you 
for the Committee to have avoided it, but! cast blame upon one you must cast blame 
they have left imputations by insinuations | on the other. You cannot escape from the 
rather than by open attack, upon absent | dilemma. 

men who have never been heard, and who, The right hon. Member for Droitwich 
in one or two cases, I grieve to say, never | says we are not to discuss the expedition 
ean be heard. The right hon. Baronet | to Sebastopol, but I think the Report itself 
says we must admit that the Committee | has necessitated that discussion. All that 
has been very guarded in not going into| we have to discuss, according to him, is 
questions of a delicate nature, that there | the truth of the Report, and he maintains 
is nothing in the Report which touches} that the truth of the Report is unassail- 
upon the subject of our alliance. But is| able, because, if we look to the margin of 
that so? He says the Committee give no| each paragraph, we shall find references to 
opinion as to the extent of the lines, the | the evidence on which it is founded. Now, 
distribution of men, and questions such as | with regard to that point, I must say I do 
that, which were to be settled between the | not think the Report itself goes so far as 
allies; but the Committee do say, that) the speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
one of the great causes of the sufferings of | man below me (Mr. Roebuck). The hon. 
our army was overwork, from the inade-| and learned Gentleman spoke of the:army 
quacy of the force to the mileage of the | as being starved, and the hon. and learned 
lines which it had to occupy. Now, the! Gentleman the Member for Enniskillen 
army before Sebastopol, mind, is an allied | (Mr. Whiteside) followed in the same strain, 
army—to be treated as one force; do you, | but the Report does justice to the Com- 
then, mean to say that the whole force—| missariat in this respect; and, certainly, 
English and French combined—was in-| it is going very much too far to say that 
adequate to the occupation of the lines ?| everything which was asserted during the 
You cannot mean that, I imagine, be-! winter is proved by the Committee. First 
cause that is an imputation at once on the | of all, it was stated that the men were dying 
French Government ? Do you mean, then, | of hunger; but what turns out to have 
that the English foree was inadequate,’ been the case? That short rations were 
and not the French? If you do, have issued during the space of some days; but 
you asked why arrangements were not, here the Committee omit to mention that 
made for a better distribution of the even short rations there are large rations, 
forces? No, you have not; you have left | because a ration in the Crimea is twice as 
the question without determining it, but | large as a ration in England. The gene- 
with an implication of blame both on the, ral tenour of the evidence is that the men 
French and English Governments which | were well fed; all the officers concur in 
you could not justify, because you were| stating that. My noble Friend who drew 
obliged to abstain from taking any evi-| this Report must have drawn it, I think, 
dence which would have thrown light on; in a great hurry, if he will allow me to 
the point. The right hon. Baronet, there-| say so, for in one or two cases he has 
fore, with all respect, assumes too much! done grievous wrong to some public ser- 
when he says the Committee have success- | vants by it. In one part he quotes a state- 
fully avoided this danger. Now I want to| ment by a Board of officers, contained in 
show how, in spite of themselves, the Com-| the appendix, to the effect that the men 
mittee have been obliged to run into these | for some time went to the trenches with 
errors. They say that the expedition to|an insufficient meal, and oftentimes with 
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none at all, save a little rum and biscuit, 
and he goes on to remark with great truth, 
that any result derived from an average of 
rations is delusive, because privation on one 
day cannot be compensated by superfluity 
on another. It certainly would have been 
only just to the Commissariat to quote the 
very next paper in the appendix, signed 
by Deputy Assistant Commissary General 
Bartlett, which entirely contradicts that 
statement. Mr. Bartlett says— 

“ With reference to the last part of the above 
statement, I beg to observe that the daily issues to 
the division in December and January are shown 
in the two statements forwarded by me some 
time back, and that such issues were made be- 
tween morning and night of each day ; the sup- 
plies short issued in the beginning of the fort- 
night were not, therefore, made up by supplies 
served out in the latter part of it.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield stated last night that our 
men were badly armed, but that has been 
contradicted by the hon. and gallant Ge- 
neral (Sir De Lacy Evans). One or two 


points of that kind were made by an hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who repeated many of 
those assertions which were made in the 
winter, but which the evidence before the 
Committee has pretty satisfactorily dis- 


proved. Why, 1 remember how my right 
hon. Friend near me (Mr. Gladstone) was 
attacked for contradicting a statement 
which was then afloat to the effect that 
our army in the Crimea was reduced to 
somewhere about 8,000 men, I believe. 
Well, that estimate of our force turned 
out to be grossly erroneous. I do not 
mean to say that these things are false- 
hoods; they are the gossip of the eamp, 
picked up by men who do not understand 
the facts, and spiced with a few touches of 
the imagination in order to make them 
more readable in this country. You did 
& great injury to your army by these as- 
sertions, because it was naturally said, 
throughout Europe, ‘‘ The English would 
never make these statements about them- 
selves unless they were strictly true.” 
Now, I will read you a Sardinian opinion 
upon the state of the English army. A 
correspondent of the Opinione, of Turin, 
writing from Kamara, says— 

“ Arriving here, I thought to find the English 
army in a miserable condition. But imagine my 
surprise to behold a magnificent army, largely 
provided with everything you can imagine, full of 
enthusiasm, and complete in discipline.” 


[Mr. Orway: What is the date of that ?] 
About a month ago; but let me remind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman below me of the 
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prophecies which were uttered as to what 
was to happen. You said that when the 
summer came nothing would be left but 
Lord Raglan and his staff, and the plate 
and china. We have gone on fouling 
our own nests in that way, .and have 
forgotten the great and eminent successes 
and triumphs which have been accom- 
plished by that army. We have not done 
justice to their efforts, because we have 
forgotten also the extent of the disgrace 
and failure which has attended the Russian 
arms. The hon. and learned Member for 
Enniskillen (Mr.Whiteside) spoke at con- 
siderable length upon a subject which 
forms one of the principal portions of the 
discussion, because it bears upon the policy 
of the attack upon Sebastopol, and he 
said that we had no information as to the 
strength and capabilities of the place which 
we were about to attack. But how did the 
Committee arrive at the fact that we had 
no information? They examined two per- 
sons upon the subject. They examined 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir J. Graham), and they asked him 
whether, in his opinion, the information 
which had been obtained by the Duke of 
Newcastle was reliable information? My 
right hon. Friend said, in answer to that, 
‘Instead of giving you an opinion, I will 
give you a fact;’’ and he then related a 
story of how a gentleman went to him and 
gave him such and such information. The 
Committee thereupon seem to have jumped 
to the conclusion that that was the only 
information possessed by my right hon. 
Friend. Then they asked the Duke of 
Newcastle— 

“You have stated that you have received reports 
from our Consuls in the East as to the condition 
of the Russians in Odessa and the Crimea?” He 
answers, “I did.” They ask, “ Would it be un- 
advisable to submit these Reports to the Com- 
mittee ?” and he answers, “I think so; but I 


should not have the slightest objection to give a 
sufficient outline, in the first instance, of the Re- 
ports,” 

He mentions that he obtained a good deal 
of valuable information from the late Co- 
lonel Du Plat and others; and then they 
asked— 

“ Had you no information from anybody in the 
Crimea ; we had no Consul there ; had we, any- 
where nearer than Kertch?” His answer is, 
“No. Odessa is on the one side and Kertch on 
the other.” 


But the Committee never asked, “ Had 
you any further information?” and they 
jump at the conclusion that the informa- 
tion from the Consuls at Kertch and 
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Odessa, and from the late Colonel Du 
Plat, was all that the Duke had received. 
How stands the fact ? Who gives that in- 
formation? Is it given, do you suppose, 
by persons who produce documents and 
vouchers? No; the whole thing, gene- 
rally, is surreptitiously obtained—you must 
gather it by comparing reports one with 
another, and must do the best you can; 
but bear in mind that it is generally secret 
information. I will just give you an in- 
stance to show you how secret it is. The 
noble Lord now at the head of the Govern- 
ment got some information of a remark- 
ably accurate description, It was given 
to him in the strictest confidence. It was 
contained in letters written by a man evi- 
dently intimately acquainted with the sub- 
ject upon which he was writing. Persons 
reading the letters might, perhaps, form 
& guess as to who the writer was, but the 
information was given to the noble Lord 
under such a seal of secrecy that he never 
revealed to his colleagues whence it came, 
and nobody, save himself, with the single 
exception, perhaps, of Lord Clarendon, 
has the remotest notion at this moment 
who was the writer of those letters, which 
were singularly accurate, and showed a 
remarkable and minute knowledge of the 
subject, which was of the greatest value 
to the Government. But the Committee 
had no right to say, because these things 
were not placed before them, that, there- 
fore, they did not exist; because, in doing 
so, it is not the English Government only 
that they blame, but the French Govern- 
ment also — those masters of strategy 
whose military system is so perfect—and 
the Committee also make a charge against 
the Government that they sent an expedi- 
tion to the Crimea upon nothing but infor- 
mation from a gentleman from Kertch, 
who gave it to the right hon. Baronet some 
time after the expedition had sailed. 

I now pass to another question which it 
is necessary to touch on, merely premising 
that there are some small acts of injustice 
personal to myself in the Report of the 
Committee, of which, however, I do not 
complain. For instance, it is said that 
there were no forms to check the ac- 
counts. 

Lorp SEYMOUR: No record kept of 
stores, either medical or belonging to the 
purveyor. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: The noble 
Lord asked me— 

«‘Then, with regard to the apothecary, who, at 
least, if he did not give medicines, ought to have 
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kept accounts, it is stated, at Question 12,979: 
Mr. Maxwell stated, ‘I do not understand much 
about book-keeping, but, upon examining those 
books, I found that there had not been an entry 
made in either of them, from the 24th of Septem. 
ber to the 28th of November!’ I said, ‘1 have 
since heard of that.’ The noble Lord asked, 
‘Therefore there was no check as regards the 
accounts 2?’ My answer was, ‘ Certainly not, if 
the check was not exercised.’ And then the noble 
Lord said, ‘So that, in fact, while, on the one 
hand, the public were not getting the advan- 
tage of a check, on the other hand the poor sol- 
diers got no advantage from the medicines, or 
medical stores ?’ To that I answered, ‘ Yes ; but 
it was not the fault of the system; the system 
gave a check, but it was gross dereliction of duty 
on the part of an individual.’ ” 

What were the circumstances ? That un- 
happy apothecary died suddenly. His 
books were overhauled and were found in 
an unsatisfactory state; but how was the 
default detected if there were no checks 
and no forms? Why, it was detected by 
the forms, and by examining the books 
which were there. [Lord Szymour: There 
was no entry.] There has been a great 
bankruptcy in this town lately—an eminent 
firm has acted in a most discreditable man- 
ner; and, therefore, I presume the noble 
Lord would say, ‘‘It appears that there 
are in the whole banking system of Lon- 
don no forms for the detection of abuse.” 
[Lord Szymour: No; in that one house. ] 
In that house, then. But what is the 
ease? I apprehend that Messrs. Paul, 
Strahan, and Bates signed receipts, that 
their customers wrote checks, that all the 
usual forms were gone through, and yet 
you may find, perhaps, that the accounts 
and books have been falsified. I say, 
therefore, that it is unjust to assert that 
there were no forms because an unhappy 
man, who appeared to be a defaulter, chose 
not to comply with the forms provided. 
There are some other matters in the Re- 
port equally minute; but, as they are per- 
sonal to myself, it would not be becoming 
in me to detain the House by entering into 
them. But there are cases where state- 
ments are made which affect other persons, 
and there, I confess, I think that the House 
ought to pause before it accepts them. For 
instance, an accusation is made against 
Lord Hardinge for not providing an ambu- 
lance corps; and the noble Lord com- 
plains, and very justly, that, though refer- 
red to by name in the Report, he was not 
asked a single question on the subject 
when under examination before the Com- 
mittee. I point out these circumstances 
merely to show that the noble Lord is 
right in stating that the inquiry is incom- 
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plete, that you cannot come to an accurate 
conclusion upon it; and in order to warn 
the public against giving implicit credence 
to all these details, many of which may 
appear in a very different aspect when 
evidence comes home from abroad. 

I now come to a question which is a 
rather serious one. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Droitwich says, that 
you will test, by the references in the mar- 
gin, the truth and accuracy of all the 
statements that are made. Well, Sir, 
there is one statement which has been 
made, and that is, that the Government 
prepared no reserve. Now, I am unable 
to test the accuracy of the statement by 
the notes in the margin, because those 
notes only refer to a reserve at Malta. 
The Report states that— 

“ At the date of the expedition to the East no 
reserve was provided at home adequate to the un- 
dertaking. Mr. Sidney Herbert states, in his 
memorandum of the 27th of November, ‘ The 
army in the East has been created by discounting 
the future. Every regiment at home, or within 
reach, and not forming part of that army, has 
been robbed to complete it. The depéts of bat- 
talions under Lord Raglan have been similarly 
treated.’” 

Now, any Gentleman who has gone care- 
fully through these papers will have per- 
ceived that this statement is preceded by a 
statement that after a long peace we never 
have any other means of augmenting the 
army. Why, it is a singular fact that this 
system of robbing certain regiments, in 
order to increase the strength of those 
despatched to the seat of war—a system 
which I admit is objectionable, but to which 
we were obliged to resort from want of 
other means—has been resorted to by 
France, as a reference to the Moniteur of 
a few months back will show, although she 
possesses an army of nearly 400,000 men. 
This fact shows how great is the pressure 
of war even upon the best organised mili- 
tary system. We do not profess to be a 
military nation, and I do not think that 
the Government ought to be blamed for 
having recourse to a system which, how- 
ever objectionable, France has been obliged 
to adopt. The Report goes on to state— 

“The men sent out to reinforce the army were 
recruits who had not yet become fit for foreign 
service, and the depdts at home were too weak to 
feed the companies abroad. The order to attack 
Sebastopol was sent to Lord Raglan on the 29th 
of June; the formation of a reserve at Malta was 
not determined upon until early in November.” 
And three sentences later it says— 


“Your Committee must express their regret 
that the formation of a large reserve at home, 
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and also in the proximity of the seat of war, was 
not considered at a much earlier period ; and that 
the Government, well knowing the limited num- 
bers of the British army, the nature of the climate 
in the East, as well as the Power we were about 
to encounter, did not at the commencement of the 
war take means to augment the ranks of the army 
beyond the ordinary recruiting, and also that ear- 
lier steps were not taken to render the militia 
available both for the purpose of obtaining sup- 
plies of men, and also, in case of necessity, for 
the relief of regiments of the line stationed in 
garrisons in the Mediterranean—measures which 
they found themselves compelled to adopt at a 
later period.” 


Now, let us see upon what evidence those 
statements are founded. The Duke of 
Newcastle, in his examination by the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich, who, by the 
way, appears to labour under an hallucina- 
tion that no attempt was ever made to 
establish a reserve, gives evidence upon 
that subject. The Duke of Newcastle is 
asked if there was no reserve :— 

“You also stated yesterday, that the recruits 
which had been sent out had been, in a large de- 
gree, raw recruits—very young men; I wish to 
understand more distinctly what was the nature 
of the arrangement made by the Government with 
regard to the recruiting of the army after the ex- 
pedition to Sebastopol was ordered after the 29th 
of June ; there was no reserve, was there ?—Yes ; 
there was a reserve at that time. I have already 
explained that; it has been insisted upon several 
times in this Committee that there was no re- 
serve; whether it was an adequate reserve is a 
matter of opinion; but that there was a reserve 
is undoubtedly the fact; in the first instance, I 
said that from the first moment when the expe- 
dition sailed there was a reserve, what was called 
the ‘reserved division,’ which was subsequently 
Sir George Cathcart’s division, amounting to be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 men; and when they left 
the country there was a further reserve. I do not 
recollect the amount at that time, but it subse- 
quently amounted to 10,000 men, the whole of 
which number was sent out to Lord Raglan after 
the battle of Inkerman ; therefore up to that time 
there was a considerable reserve.” 


As far as I understand the drift of the ar- 
gument of the right hon. Baronet, it is that 
Catheart’s reserve was no reserve at all, 
because it went to the Crimea, and that 
the other force of 10,000 men was no re- 
serve, because it was sent to join Lord 
Raglan’s army; but how does the case 
really stand? A reserve is a body of men 
kept at home to feed the army in emer- 
gency, and when first one body forming a 
reserve, and then a second body, is sent to 
join the army in case of emergency, it 
cannot surely be argued that there never 
was any reserve at all. If a spare main- 
sail, which happened to be on board a ship, 
were bent, upon the mainsail being lost, it 
would be just as reasonable to say that 
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she had never had any spare mainsail at 
all. Well, Sir, I say that the 10,000 men 
were sent to Lord Raglan when he asked 
for that reserve. That gallant officer com- 
plained of the youth of the men, and that 
is a fair subject of complaint, but it is not 
fair to say that no reserve at all had been 
prepared. What does Lord Hardinge say ? 
I will read part of Lord Hardinge’s exa- 
mination :— 


“ When that foree was sent to the East, you 
also organised reserves to maintain it in a state 
of efficiency up to that time ?—Yes.” 

“That was, during the last year, the state in 
which it was considered necessary to maintain 
our military force in the East ?—Certainly. 
can show that the first reserve under Sir George 
Cathcart, composed of seven battalions and 6,000 
men, was ready in September, and they had ar- 
rived at Varna at that time, and in my opinion, 
instead of remaining as a reserve nearer home, 
they did right in immediately joining the army, 
and aiding Lord Raglan at the battle of the Alma 
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made to give greater vigour to the war, 
and therein I think we have been treated 
rather unjustly. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General has ap. 
parently forgotten that which I will recol- 
lect—namely, that he was Attorney Ge. 
neral to the late as well as to the present 
Government. His innocent and candid 
mind has been impressed by this Report, 
and he, being versed in legal rather than 
in military matters, has fallen into the 
belief that all these changes date from 
the appointment of Lord Panmure as 
Minister for War. Now, Lord Panmure, 
in a spirit which did him eredit, acknow- 
ledged, in a speech in the other House of 
Parliament, that these changes were in- 
stituted before he came into office. That 
noble Lord did not attempt to purloin 
from his predecessor, because that pre- 
decessor had been driven from his place 


with that additional force. Ofcourse we all agree} by popular feeling, the merit of the 


that it is much better, when you are going on an 
expedition of that kind, to have 6,000 more men 
than to leave them at Varna; because, though 


| 


} 


changes which he had instituted—changes 


| which, I believe, Lord Panmure has since 


people do talk of the propriety of having a reserve, | MOSt fairly carried out. I am also anxious 


it is always found in practice to be very desirable 
to fight as many men as you can upon a given 
point. The Duke of Wellington, as is well known, 
in his first campaign, in the operations at Assaye, 
detached Colonel Stevenson, leaving himself with 
only 5,000 men, and Colonel Stevenson with 6,000 
—and the Duke fought the battle of Assaye with 
half his force, but he never repeated that experi- 
ment. In his subsequent career he always brought 
up to fight the largest force on the most important 
point; therefore, the Duke of Neweastle was 
right in bringing the reserve under Sir George 
Catheart to bear upon the expedition in the 
Crimea.” 


I ask now, can any one, after reading 
these words, say that the Government 
sent out an army without any thought of 
a reserve ; and, also, if it does not appear 
that the Committee have, in this respect, 
arrived at a conclusion not reconcilable 
with the evidence ? 

There is one other point with regard to 
which I do not think justice has been done 
to the late Administration. Any one on 
reading the remarks upon military organi- 
sation in the Report of the Committee 
would think that the late Government did 
nothing to remedy the defects which ex- 
isted ; but such is not, in reality, the fact. 
The Duke of Newcastle established a se- 
parate Land Transport Corps, to which, 
I think, much of the present efficiency 
of the army may be ascribed, and no men- 
tion whatever of that is made in the Re- 
port; no mention either is made in the 
Report of the establishment of a separate 
hospital staff, or of the efforts that were 
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to say that, although I am glad to have 
obtained the good opinion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield—for I 
am sincere in saying that his good opinion 
is worth having—I cannot accept the 
compliments of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and I am sure that I speak the 
feelings of my right hon. Friends near 
me, if they were intended to contrast my 
conduct with that of those Gentlemen who 
were then my colleagues, and for whom 
I entertain the greatest respect. Well, 
there are points in relation to which, if 
the Committee were placed in difficulty, 
we, likewise, are placed in difficulty. 
There are points in respect to which we 
could make a defence, and yet we find 
ourselves in a position which prevents us 
making that defence. The right hon. 
Member for Droitwich said that in the 
Committee he always avoided delicate 
ground, as he did not know where dangers 
might lie. I find a sentence quoted from 
a letter of the noble Lord the Member 
for London (Lord J. Russell) in which he 
says that some of the omissions of which 
he complained were rectified in the late 
meetings of the Cabinet. I recollect to 
what he alludes. I see a statement that 
the Ordnance Department was dilatory 
in sending out huts, clothing, and stores. 
There is a connexion between the sen- 
tence of the noble Lord’s letter and the 
dilatoriness of the Orduance to which I 
shall refer. The Ordnance Department 
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was not dilatory, but there was a delay in 
the execution of its orders and the ship- 
ment. I could explain the reason, which 
would be satisfactory to every hon. Gen- 
tleman. There was shipping enough, but 
there are points of policy to be con- 
sidered, and, I am bound to say, for the 
decision come to, though it might have 
had grievous effects, the Duke of New- 
castle was not responsible. I could enter 
into this subject, but I will not do so. In 
this case, as in a thousand others, there 
is a defence to be made, which we cannot 
make, and which I will not attempt to 
make. I would sooner lie under any 
amount of obloquy, however injurious, 
trusting to time to justify us, as it eventu- 
ally will. Every day you are getting re- 
ports from the Crimea throwing light on 
these proceedings. It is certainly un- 
necessary to have a Commission, as has 
been suggested, to ascertain how far the 
statements of the Committee are true. 
Officers coming home from the Crimea 
will throw light on these things, and the 
truth will come out. I formerly stated in 
this House that, as far as an examination 
into the conduct of the departments at 
home was concerned, you were welcome 
to make it, but what I objected to was 
an inquiry affecting officers in the Crimea. 
Still even our defence is not complete, 
unless you examine persons out there. I 
care not, however, for that. Time will 
right it. I do not deny that great errors 
have been committed. I do not stand up 
to assert that all was right, and that 
everything was done which ought to have 
been done ; but what I wish to impress 
upon the House is this—that, as the mat- 
ter stands, the Government at home have 
not, and cannot, in the nature of things, 
have the opportunity of making a full de- 
fence. Nevertheless, if the Committee, 
in the absence of that opportunity, ex- 
pressed an opinion on our conduct, we 
think we have a right to ask the House 
whether or not it coincides in that opinion. 
The noble Lord the Member for Totness 
said last night that there was no evidence 
to condemn, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General has this even- 
ing stated that you connot acquit, because 
there happens to be no evidence to con- 
demn, but that you must have counter- 
evidence, and that, under the circum- 
stances, he would vote with the hon. and 
gallant General the Member for Hunting- 
don (General Peel). 

With respect to the conduct which has 
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been impugned in reference to the expedi- 
tion to Sebastopol, let me see what the ac- 
cusations were. First, it was said that we 
had no information. I have shown, if that 
we had information, you are not aware of 
that. But I assert we had information, 
and the Committee are in error in thinking 
we were uninformed simply because they 
had no evidence on the subject. Then it 
was said that we had no reserve, but I 
have shown that we had a reserve. The 
hor. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
strongly condemned the invasion of the 
Crimea, because, he said, it was dictated 
by a leading article in The Times, and it 
was disgraceful to yield to such a sug- 
gestion. I should agree with the hon. 
Member if his statement were correct, but 
the pungent leading article to which the 
hon. Member referred was written some 
six weeks after our order had been given 
for the expedition to the Crimea —the 
latter being dated in June, and the other 
published in August. Now, whatever ef- 
fect might be produced by the civium 
ardor prava jubentium, it is quite evident 
that what was published in August could 
have no influence on what was done in 
June. I should like to know from the 
right hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir J. 
Pakington) whether it is a canon of his, 
that an offensive movement is never to be 
made in a defensive war? I think he said 
that we sent troops to defend Constanti- 
nople and the Principalities, and that we 
departed from the principle of a defensive 
war when we went to the Crimea. An- 
other canon of the right hon. Gentleman 
is, that we were not justified in under- 
taking a military operation until we had 
the most accurate information of all mat- 
ters connected with it, and until we had a 
moral certainty of success. Now, if that 
principle is good in respect to one army, 
it must be good, also, in respect to the 
hostile army, so that, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, both armies ought 
to have a moral certainty of suecess. I 
recommend that doctrine to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, for, if he wishes to 
see his ideas of universal peace carried 
into effect, he could do nothing more effec- 
tual for his purpose than persuading all mi- 
litary men all over the globe never to fight 
until they had a moral certainty of success. 
But was the invasion of the Crimea a de- 
parture from a defensive system? We 
wanted to defend Turkey—that is, we 
wanted, by the defence of Turkey, to op- 
pose the ambition of Russia. But if it 
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were not right in a defensive war to enter 
into an offensive operation, then the Duke 
of Wellington, desiring to defend Spain, 
ought, according to the right hon. Baro- 
net, never to have marched into France, 
Though you have a defensive war, you 
may carry it on by offensive operations. I 
think it may be laid down as certain, that 
for a maritime country, like England, en- 
gaging in war with a military country like 
Russia, the proper and natural mode of 
carrying the war on, if only English ob- 
jects are concerned, is by a system of 
naval blockade ; by which, though you may 
gain no great fame, you risk no danger, 
and have a moral certainty of success after 
atime. By shutting up the enemy’s ports 
and ruining his trade you compel him to 
come to terms. But, in the case now 
under consideration, you cannot have re- 
course to such a system. You are fight- 
ing together with Turkey, and Turkey 
could not undertake a defensive blockade 
of Russia. Turkey was exposed to inva- 
sion by Russia on two frontiers, and was 
liable to be forced to fight a pitched battle, 
which might have settled her fate for ever. 
It was necessary, then, in this instance, as 
in all instances where you are fighting with 
allies, to take your measures as rapidly as 
possible, to condense your war into as 
small a space as possible, and to strike 
an early and vital blow for the purpose 
of obtaining your object, before your alli- 
ances should become dissolved, or the coun- 
try you desire to defend should be ex- 
hausted, Such considerations render the 
operation against Sebastopol a wise pro- 
ceeding. Can you find any place in Russia 
where a successful blow would be so vital 
as there? And now we are asked to con- 
demn the policy which led to the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea. I say, as I said 
before, that all this condemnation applies 
to our allies as well as to ourselves. Did 
you always think that the expedition to 
Sebastopol was impolitic and unwise? I 
certainly think that the hon. Member for 
Manchester was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that public opinion, at the time we 
ordered the movement to Sebastopol, was 
in favour of that expedition. Public opin- 
ion was then in favour of a march on 
Silistria and a campaign in the Princi- 
palities. We rejected those counsels; but, 
when the battle of Alma was fought, 
France, like ourselves afterwards, lost an 
illustrious marshal; and the Emperor of the 
French wrote a graceful letter condoling 
with Madame St. Arnaud, In that letter the 
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Emperor praised Marshal St. Arnaud for 
having resisted ‘‘ timid counsels.” What, 
then, happened in England at a time when 
the expedition to the Crimea seemed likely 
to be only a march of triumph? Then it 
was thought to be impossible that these 
tricksters of Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
could have had anything to do with an 
expedition which offered the prospect of 
so much triumph to our arms. The Em. 
peror Napoleon caused it to be explained 
that such was not the meaning of his ex. 
pression. And now, after doing this in. 
justice to your public men, at a time when 
you thought the expedition would be a 
successful one, and endeavouring to de- 
prive the Government of the prestige they 
would thereby gain, you shut your eyes to 
your former opinions, and try to blame us 
for doing that which, at the time I have 
just referred to, you fully approved. 

I must say further, that if you adopt 
this Resolution and pass a vote of censure 
on the conduct of those who ordered the 
expedition, you are bound to reflect on 
the effect which it will have on the army. 
That army is engaged in an arduous 
undertaking, and they are spilling their 
hearts’ blood in your service. Are they 
to be told that all their labours and dan- 
gers are in vain—that the undertaking in 
which they are engaged is wrong in prin- 
ciple, and could be productive of no good 
consequences! [‘*No,no!”] I say you 
must take your choice. You must either 
blame the conduct of those who originated 
the expedition, or approve it. If you 
blame the expedition recollect that your 
soldiers are engaged in it, and that when 
they hear of your censure they will 
not know the party feelings or intrigues 
which dictate it. The effect on them will 
not be encouraging when they know that 
Parliament in England is saying that all 
their labours are wrong and that they will 
bear no fruit to their country. I have 
ventured on this subject, because I do 
not wish to shrink from the responsibility 
of this expedition. It has been said by 
some, why have we had so many failures 
in connexion with the army when the 
management of our navy has been 80 
successful? That is because the navy 
operations differ little in war from what 
they are in time of peace. The seaman 
sleeps in his hammock every night, has 
his commissariat with him, and, apart 
from the risks of war, finds no difference. 
In the army, on the contrary, the soldiers 
never sleep out of barracks in time of 
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e. Acommissariat is then scarcely 
necessary, and when war comes has sud- 
denly to be created. The combinations 
required for the land forces in such cir- 
cumstances are enormous, while in the 
navy it is entirely different. In the navy 
the commander is exposed to no greater 
labours and fatigues in time of war than 
in peace, while the commander of the 
army is exposed to severe fatigue and 
greatly increased responsibility, the whole 
system of management being completely 
changed. 

Now, Sir, there have been failures— 
failures not resulting from any deficiency 
in the service, for never did an army go 
forth in a finer spirit, and never were 
there higher expectations— expectations 
so high that it seemed impossible to fulfil 
them. But failures there were. Even in 
France, a military nation, there is a 
work published by a gentleman to show 
how peace has crippled their operations, 
and how their system is cumbered by 
forms. How much more is this likely to 
be the case with us than with a nation 
which is in a constant chronic state of 
war not many miles from their own shores? 
If we are told that all the evils which took 
place and all the sufferings endured by the 
army were the result of want of assiduity 
and zeal, I can point as an answer to the 
Report of the Committee—for the Report 
says one of the greatest evils to which 
the army was exposed was the want of a 
road, and that the want of the road was 
not known to the Duke of Newcastle till 
it was too late to take the necessary mea- 
sures for remedying the evil. But still I 
admit that there were great failures, and 
I think those failures could have been to 
a great degree easily remedied if there 
had not been so much exaggeration in the 
reports that reached us that it was im- 
possible to get at the truth. But every 
effort was made to restore strength and 
simplicity to the operations of the army 
in the field. It is said in the Report that 
the Government made no inquiry as to 
how the various departments were going 
on. I know not how the Committee ar- 
rived at this conclusion ; for I am able 
to say that there were constant inquiries 
and discussions with reference to what 
was going on; and I trust that those who 
came after us have found that many of 
the difficulties which had existed have 
been cleared away. Itis true there might 
have been men of greater capacity who 
would have better discharged the duties, 
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but men of greater zeal and earnestness 
in the publie service there could not pos- 
sibly have been. The Motion before the 
House has for its object to ostracise all 
who were then in the Government—some 
of them seated by me, others on the 
benches beside and below me—all of them 
men of great capacity and experience ; 
and I must say I should lament to see the 
choice of the Crown thus restricted, or 
men of their capacity deterred in future 
from serving the public. I have myself 
served the public in a humble capacity, 
and in so doing I only did what an Eng- 
lish gentleman should ever be ready to do. 
If, while endeavouring to serve the public 
I failed, I failed, at any rate, with this 
consolation, that I did my utmost to suc- 
ceed. If it should be the pleasure of this 
House to condemn us, I shall bow to that 
decision ; but I feel that you must not 
measure our conduct by an abstract stan- 
dard. You must take into consideration 
the difficulties of our position ; you must 
take into your consideration the great la- 
bours we had to undergo, not only in 
sending forth an army, but in organising 
the system on which that army was to be 
supplied. These difficulties we had to 
encounter, and these difficulties, I trust, 
by the foresight of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and of Lord Panmure since, have been 
overcome, I trust to the justice of this 
House—I do not fear their verdict, I only 
trust to their justice—to look at the whole 
case, and to the evidences on which the 
Report of the Committee is founded ; and 
I will not shrink from their decision. I 
will not attempt to give the go-by to their 
decision. I shall vote against the pre- 
vious question, because I think that when 
a Minister’s character is impugned he is 
entitled to ask a clear and distinct verdict 
from the House of Commons. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, it had not 
been his intention to intrude upon the in- 
dulgence of the House, but in justice to 
the Sebastopol Committee he felt ealled 
upon to make some reply to the criticism 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Droitwich, who, when he quoted cer- 
tain opinions from the original draught of 
the Report laid before the Committee by 
his noble Friend (Lord Seymour), must 
have forgotten that he objected to those 
words which related to the expedition to 
the Crimea. His noble Friend and him- 
self wished to avoid with the greatest care 
all reference to the expedition to the 
Crimea, and it was on that ground that 
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they opposed the Resolution of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield. With 
regard to the Motion before the House, 
so far as it referred to the expedition to 
the Crimea, he should certainly oppose it, 


as he was not prepared to condemn the | 


policy of that expedition. It had been 


stated that censure was cast upon Lord) 


Hardinge and Lord Raglan with respect 
to the formation of an ambulance corps. 
Now, the Duke of Newcastle stated that 
the reason why a more efficient ambulance 
corps was not provided was, that it was 
objected to by Lord Raglan and by Lord 
Hardinge on account of its weakening the 
effective force of the army; but the Com- 
mittee cast no imputation upon either of 
those gallant officers in respect to this 
opinion, which was, probably, a perfectly 
correct one. An observation had been 
made by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert), with regard to the opinion of the 
Committee on the subject of reinforce- 
ments. Now the best evidence the House 
could have of the insufficiency of the re- 
inforeements was the letter of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), published in the 
appendix to the evidence, and the Duke of 
Newcastle himself stated that subsequent 
reinforcements to those sent out under 
General Catheart were only thought of in 
the month of September. It was not, 
therefore, without some ground that the 
Committee expressed their regret on this 
score, and it was very hard upon those 
Gentlemen to whom, against their wishes 
and in opposition to their opinions, the 
House had intrusted the invidious duty of 
making this inquiry—it was very hard 
upon those Gentlemen if the House did 
not, in its turn, support them in their Re- 
port. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. 
Herbert), and the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J.Graham) seemed very much more sen- 
sitive on the subject of this Report than 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell). Now 
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'tee’s Report they would find that the Ord. 
nance Office was in a state of utter con. 
fusion, with no Master-General appointed 
and with the Members of the Board (upon 

| none of whom, however, would he cast any 

imputation) differing among themselves 
with respect to the most important part of 
military administration. This was a Board 
intrusted with the expenditure of from 

7,000,0002. to 8,000,0001. a-year, and 

'upon which the army was dependent for 
supplies of every description. Then, 

|again, was the Medical Department pro- 

| perly conducted? Had the transport of 

‘the sick and wounded been sufficiently 

| provided for? Why, written representa- 

‘tions had been made to the authorities that 


| unless hospitals were established in antici- 


| pation of actual hostilities, lamentable re- 
| sults would inevitably ensue, and the chief 
‘medical officer represented to the Govern- 
‘ment in May that the troops would suffer 
| greatly if proper transports were not fitted 
| out to convey the troops from the scene of 
action to the hospitals. None of these 
things were attended to, however, and 
then, when the facts were proved before 
the Committee, the right hon. Gentlemen 
lately connected with the Government said, 
they deserved a full acquittal upon all the 
points on which the Committee were unani- 
mous. He (Mr. Ellice) certainly thought 
ithe inquiry had been to some extent im- 
perfect, but the Duke of Newcastle, when 
asked why it was that so much confusion 
existed, himself replied that everything 
was in confusion, and that he was thwarted 
by the Commissariat, by the Ordnance 
Board, and by every one of the Depart- 
ments. This, then, was not hearsay evi- 
dence, and with such facts before them it 
was impossible for the Committee to adopt 
any other Report than that on which they 
had agreed. Why was it that, under these 
circumstances, he could not agree with 
the proposition which the hon. and learned 
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the Committee had done their best to | Gentleman the Chairman of the Commit- 
avoid casting censure upon individuals, | tee had now made to the House, as far as 
especially upon those who had not the op- | it involved any condemnation of the policy 
portunity of appearing before them to de-| of the Government? One reason why he” 
fend themselves, and where the Committee | did not agree with the hon. and learned 
had expressed a strong opinion upon the | Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) was, because he 
mal-administration of the army, it had been | thought they ought rather to look upon 
founded upon no doubtful evidence, but | the inquiry as yielding them experience 
upon the evidence of Ministers themselves. | and furnishing them with hopes of amend- 
The House would remember it was with | ment for the future than as a subject of a 
some difficulty that they prevailed upon! Motion of this description. A great num- 
the Government to separate the functions ber of reforms had already been carried 
of the Coionial Office from those of the | out, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
War Department. Well, in the Commit-! late Secretary at War had mentioned se- 
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veral instances in which those reforms had 
produced most beneficial results upon the 
state of our army in the Crimea. The 
Committee would be amply repaid and the 
public largely benefited if such were the 
consequences of the Report, and he thought 
the time of the House would be much bet- 
ter occupied in discussing the measures 
soon to be laid before them by the Govern- 
ment with regard to the military adminis- 
tration itself, and to the reorganisation of 
the Army Departments, than in finding 
fault with what was past and gone, as they 
were now doing. 

Sim GEORGE GREY: Sir, in the 
course of this evening’s debate so little 
has been urged in support of the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Roebuck), and such complete and convinc- 
ing arguments have been adduced in oppo- 
sition to that Motion, that much of what I 
might have addressed to the House in that 
sense has been anticipated, and is now 
unnecessary. I allude especially to the 


speeches of my noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) and of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Her- 
bert), who, I think, have stated on incon- 
trovertible grounds the reasons why the 
House should refuse its assent to the Mo- 


tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
I am, indeed, at a loss to understand the 
precise object of that Motion, or the pre- 
cise issue raised upon which the House 
is now asked to pronounce its verdict. I 
should have supposed, from the terms of 
the Motion, that what the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman wished was now to fix upon 
every individual Member of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government the responsibility of 
the errors which may have been commit- 
ted in the conduct uf the war, and that he 
wished to condemn every Member of that 
Government to perpetual exclusion from 
the service of the Crown, in consequence 
of their having, according to his view, be- 
trayed the trust reposed in-them, and fail- 
ed to discharge their duties as Ministers. 
In his speech, however, the hon. and Jearn- 
° ed Member did not propose to the House 
this general and sweeping condemnation 
and exclusion from office, for he excepted 
from his Resolution those noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen who have seceded 
from office, and who are not Members of 
the present Government. He wished appa- 
rently to fix upon my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, and upon those 
of his colleagues who are now associated 
with him, and who were also Members of 
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Lord Aberdeen’s Government, an indivi- 
dual responsibility for all the acts of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, and to place them 
in the same position as those noble Lords 
and right hon. Gentlemen who are now out 
of office. He stated that the right hon. 
Gentlemen behind him were already pun- 
ished by loss of office; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright), speak- 
ing in the same tone, said they were now 
expiating their offences on that bench on 
which he occupies a seat. Again, the Mo- 
tion has been treated as if it were a Vote 
of want of confidence in the present Admi- 
nistration ; and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) and 
the hon. Member for Manchester, judging 
from thg personal animosity and acrimony 
with which they attacked and assailed my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, seem to wish to make the Motion an 
opportunity of directing the vengeance of 
the House, if 1 may use so strong an ex- 
pression, against my noble Friend and his 
colleagues for any duty which may have 
been neglected in the management of the 
war while Lord Aberdeen held office, and 
not on account of any neglect of duty on 
the part of the Administration over which 
my noble Friend now presides. Again, 
there are other Members who have severe- 
ly impugned the policy of the expedition 
to the Crimea, and who seem disposed to 
render the Motion an occasion for asking 
the House to condemn the policy of that 
expedition, which the Committee them- 
selves have declared they had no inten- 
tion of doing. Now, Sir, amid these con- 
flicting views of Members who profess to 
support the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member, I am at a loss to know with what 
we really have to deal. But this I will 
say, that, assuming the Motion to be what 
it professes to be according to its terms 
—namely, a Motion condemnatory of the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen, on account 
of a neglect of duty which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman assumes to have been 
proved against them in the course of the 
inquiry before the Committee—I, as an 


‘humble Member of Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 


vernment, accept to the fullest extent the 
responsibility of every act of neglect or 
omission of duty chargeable upon that Go- 
vernment. The doctrine of ministerial re- 
sponsibility has been adverted to in the 
course of this debate, and I tell the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen that 
I accept the statement of that doctrine 
of responsibility so eloquently expressed 
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in the passage quoted by the hon. and|deen. That is the view which we now 
learned Member from the writings of my | profess, and, if it is just to censure the 
right hon. Friend the Member for Edin-| heads of those departments which it was 
burgh (Mr. Macaulay). Sir, I accept! specially the object of the Committee to 
that doctrine in full, and this is not the! inquire into, that censure must fall with 
first time that I have asserted it in my | equal justice upon the head of my noble 
place in the House of Commons. And/ Friend and every individual Member of 
now, let me recall to the House the terms | the late Government. But what was the 
of the Motion of the hon. and learned | course that was taken in the early part of 
Member for Sheffield, when he called upon | the year? The Motion of the hon. and 
the House to institute an inquiry into the | learned Gentleman was agreed to, and 
state of the army before Sebastopol. The | agreed to avowedly as a Vote of want of 
terms of that Motion were not the terms in| confidence in Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
which he now proposes a vote of censure| ment, and in their administration of the 
upon the Members of Lord Aberdeen’s| war. Having been carried, Lord Aber- 
Government ; but what were those terms ? | deen and every Member of his Government 
The hon. and learned Gentleman moved— | tendered their resignation to Her Majesty, 

“That a Select Committee be appoifited to in- | and their resignations were accepted. The 
quire into the condition of our army before Se- | Government submitted to the censure which 
bastopol, and into the conduct of those depart-| had been passed upon them as a whole, 


Sebastopol Committee— 


ments of the Government whose duty it has been | 
to minister to the wants of the army.” | 


The hon. and learned Gentleman then | 
pointed his shaft, not against the Govern- | 
ment as a whole, but against individual | 
Members of the Government, and I have | 
the authority of the noble Lord who is at! 
the head of the party I see opposite for that | 
statement. That noble Lord pointed out in | 
a speech in another place, in which he ac- | 
counted for his failure in forming a Govern- | 
ment, what the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man declared to be the object of the Motion 
which he had submitted to the House? 
And what was the course taken by the | 
Members of Lord Aberdeen’s Government | 
upon that occasion? It is no secret that | 
the attack was then made upon individual | 
Members of the Government, and, indeed, | 
it was stated at the time that, if those 
Members were excluded from the Govern- 
ment, numerous votes would be given in| 
favour of the Government as reconstructed, 
which would otherwise be given in favour 
of the Motion for inquiry proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Had we lis- 
tened to those suggestions, and had we 
adopted the view taken by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself, had we pre- 
tended to treat the Motion as being direct- | 
ed against one, two, or three departments 
of the Government, the result might have | 
been very different from what it was. But 
I, in my place in this House, and other 
Members of the Government, declined to 
take that course, and we said we could 
neither acknowledge nor accept a divided | 
responsibility. We assumed to ourselves. 
the responsibility of all the acts and omis-| 
sions of the Government of Lord Aber- 


Sir G. Grey 


and as a whole they resigned. It is now 
sought to put under a ban of perpetual 
exclusion from office every Member of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government upon account of 
the finding of the Committee ; but what 
was the course then taken by the Earl of 
Derby? The Earl of Derby was commis- 
sioned by Her Majesty to form a Govern- 
ment, and what was his opinion of the 
possible result of the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee? The party of which he was the 
head voted for the appointment of the 
Committee, and we have a right to assume 
that if he had succeeded in forming a Go- 
vernment he would have placed no obstruc- 
tion in the way of the nomination of that 
Committee. Now, Sir, the very first thing 
which Lord Derby did was to apply to 
three or four distinguished Members of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government—my noble 
Friend (Viscount Palmerston) included, 
and ask them to join with him in forming 
a Ministry. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General has already asked 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. 
Pakington) a very pertinent question. He 
asked the right hon. Baronet whether, if 
my noble and right hon. Friends had con- 
sented to form part of a Government under 
Lord Derby, the right hon. Baronet, when 
he had before him the finding of the Com- 
mittee, would with equal earnestness have 
called upon the House to censure every 
individual Member of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, supposing that at the time 
he did so they were seated side by side 
with him in the Cabinet of Lord Derby ? 
IIon. Members may say that the offer of 
Lord Derby was a contingent offer, but I 
contend that the offer made to my noble 
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and right hon. Friends was an absolute jin connection with the militia, It may 
and unconditional one. No one can assert | now be said, that Lord Derby did not an- 
that if the circumstances had been differ- | ticipate that blame would be laid at the 
ent the right hon. Baronet and his Friends door of the noble Lord, or he would not 
would have acted the same stern and rigid | have asked him to become a Member of 
part which they have acted to-night, and|his Cabinet. I have no doubt, however, 
that they would have been as ready to be- | that my noble Friend is able to give a com- 
come the executioners of their colleagues | plete answer to the attacks made upon 
as they are now to censure the Government | him in reference to the militia, because the 
composed of their political opponents. I / fact was, that the law neither authorised 
will not ask the House if that be a true | him, nor the Government which preceded 
version of the state of the matter, but I | him, to embody the militia, except in the 
will let Lord Derby speak for himself? | case of actual or apprehended invasion. I 
What does he say as to the motives /can show, I think, also, that no sooner 
which induced him to make his propo-|was the Bill passed than many regiments 
sal to my noble and right hon. Friends ? | of militia were immediately embodied. I 
Does he say that he only intended to avail | will now show that no charge which may 
himself of their services for a short time, | be brought against my noble Friend as a 
and that when the Committee made their} Member of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, 
Report then he would turn round with the | was present to the mind of Lord Derby, 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite and declare | who says :— 


h r in i 

that oc J were utterly unfit to remain in| ,, One of the greatest detects that apenen to 
office? Lord Derby gave elsewhere an | haye existed was a defect that arose in the office 
account of the part which he took when | presided over by the noble Viscount himself— 
commissioned by Her Majesty to form an} namely, in the organisation and embodiment of 
Administration. He said— the peony rig _ as it may, roy — 
mind the noble Viscount was excep rom the 
“ My Lords, I considered it then my duty deli- | censure imposed on his colleagues in the Ad- 
berately to consider, before I assumed the respon- | Ministration; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
sibility which I understood it to be the wish of ; Man who brought forward the Motion by which 
Her Majesty I should discharge, in what position | the Government was overthrown, if I mistake 
I should be with regard to Parliamentary support. | 90t, declared his opinion that Viscount Palmer- 
. . . It is true, my Lords, that I could have | Ston was the only person who was fit to succeed 
filled several of the offices of the Government in | to the Government of the country. But a higher 
a manner that would have commanded the appro- | authority still was one of the noble Viscount’s 
bation alike of my own supporters and of the | colleagues, who considered the case of the late 
majority of my political opponents.”—[3 Han- | Government indefensible, and their conduct to be 
sard, exxxvi. 1337.] | such as to compel him, prematurely, to secede 
from them. That noble Lord generously and dis- 
He then goes on to say— interestedly sacrificed himself to a colleague, and 
“li _ , | declared that in his opinion the only person to 
oi t is no seeret that the moment the Adminis- | conduct the military affairs of the country was his 
ation of the noble Earl opposite was dissolved | jate colleague Viscount Palmerston. Now, I put 
4 ery was raised by a portion of the Press, exer-| jt to your Lordships and the country whether, 
cising no insignificant influence over the public | with that feeling prevailing in Parliament—with 
mind, that, whatever might be the future compo- | a general declaration in favour of a very distin- 
sition of the Ministry, one thing at least was | guished Member of that House—a declaration 
clear—namely, that what was called a Derby Ad- | made by a large portion of the Press, and by 
ministration was out of the question, and that | a considerable body of the Members of the 
another thing was not less clear, that Viscount | J]ouse of Commons, and sustained by the high au- 
pe epee was the man called upon by the voice | thority of the noble Lord the late President of the 
M wv obecege yd to take the management of affairs. | Council—I ask what prospect of immunity from 
y Lords, I speak not only of the language of | attack, or what prospect ot a sustained majority, 
’ Press, but also of the language of Members | Government could expect which should be 
o Parliament. - «+. There was a universal | formed to the exclusion of that individual ?”— 

Impression in favour of the noble Viscount, who, [ 8 Hansard, exxxvi. 1339-40. ] 

— or other, appears to have enjoyed a pe- | : ‘ , 
So ua pen Pani | Tho noble Earl goes onto sty, hat chon 
1339, ] _ . *| were not the only reasons which induced 
| him to solicit the assistance of my noble 
It was only in the course of these debates Friend in forming a Government. He re- 
he It was attempted to fix upon my noble | fers to the high abilities and the diplo- 
riend some special responsibility in con- | matic experience of my noble Friend ; and 
Sequence of having neglected to, perform | the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
mr duty which, as the head of the Home | Disraeli) stated that, so sensible was he of 
epartment, he ought to have attended to| the advantage of securing the assistance 
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of my noble Friend, that he was ready to 
relinquish in his favour the leadership of 
the House of Commons. The noble Earl 
further said that, looking at the talents, 
the character, and the ability of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone), and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert), who had discharged, with so much 
advantage to the country, the office of 
Secretary at War, he wished those right 
hon. Gentlemen to become Members of his 
Government ; and that he considered that 
the co-operation of my noble Friend and 
of those right hon. Gentlemen, would be 
to his Government an element of strength 
which would ensure the confidence of the 
country, and the support of a majority in 
this House. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) has spoken 
in unusually complimentary terms of my 
noble Friend, and of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen to whom I have referred. I may 
say that I am utterly indifferent as to the 
opinion which that hon. and Jearned Mem- 
ber may express with regard to me, but I 
allude now to the opinions he has express- 
ed with reference to gentlemen whom he 
admits re men of mark and position in 
the country and in the Government. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, 
proposes to exclude these men permanently 
from office. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) 


concurs in the Motion of the hon. and | 
learned Member for Sheffield, while the | 


head of the party with which he is associ- 
ated, and who, I presume, intended that 
the right hon. Gentleman should occupy a 
place in his Government, stated that he 
could not form a Government with any 
prospect of obtaining the confidence of the 
country unless he secured the co-operation 
of the gentlemen to whom I have referred. 
The right hon. Baronet, however, now is 
prepared to place those right hon. Gentle- 
men under the ban of a perpetual exclusion 
from office. To the justice of this course— 
to the policy or the consistency of this 
course, I certainly cannot assent. The 
hon, and learned Member for Sheffield 
spoke—I may almost say—in terms of 
fulsome adulation of my right hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr. Sidney Herbert). The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, when he pro- 
posed the appointment of the Committee, 
avowedly aimed his Motion at the Duke of 
Newcastle and two or three other Members 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Government ; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman now says that 
Sir G. Grey 
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no man performed his duty more faithfully 
and more diligently than the Duke of New- 
castle ; he says the same of the right hon, 
Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert), and he says the same of the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J, 
Graham), only observing that that right 
hon. Baronet did not seem to have very 
much to do with ministering to the wants 
of the army, and that the only fault which 
can be imputed to him is that he might 
have been in error in building large ships 
instead of small ones. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that those right 
hon. Gentlemen have been punished. How 
have they been punished? They retired 
voluntarily from office. They retired in 
common with every Member of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government because the House of 
Commons withheld its confidence from that 
Government, having passed a vote which 
was avowed to be a Vote of want of confi- 
dence in the noble Earl’s Government. 
Those right hon. Gentlemen retired with all 
their colleagues, but they afterwards con- 
sented to become Members of the Govern- 
ment of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), they did not feel that they were 
disqualified from rendering service to the 
Crown, and I do not think any Member of 
the House thought they were wrong in the 
course which they pursued. They after- 
wards retired from the Government because 
they thought that the Committee proposed 
by the hon. and Jearned Member for Shef- 
field ought not to be appointed; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman talks of pu- 
nishing them by depriving them of what 
are vulgarly termed the ‘* sweets of office.” 
Does he really think that these are the great 
inducements that lead men to serve the 
Crown? Is there no honourable ambition 
which induces men to seek such a position? 
I can assure hon. Gentlemen below the 
gangway who have never been in office, 
but who may not unnaturally expect some 
day to hold office, that the ‘‘ sweets of of- 
fice’ never fail to be accompanied by grave 
anxieties andresponsibilities, of which many 
persons know nothing, and from which, 
if they had experienced those responsibili- 
ties, they might well be anxious to shrink. 
Let the House, then, consider the circum- 
stances under which the Government of 
my noble Friend was formed. When the 
heads of departments who were examined 
before the Committee had shown that their 
conduct was not such as to merit the severe 
censure which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asks the House to inflict upon them, 
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is he to turn round and say that a special 
responsibility rests upon all the Members 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Government who were 
not heard before the Committee? The other 
Members of the Government, whose conduct 
was not the subject of inquiry, had no oppor- 
tunity of explaining how they spent their 
time, which they have been accused of 
devoting to idle recreation, instead of at- 
tending to their duties. Is the House now 
prepared to pass a censure upon those 
Members of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, 
who, though sharing the general respon- 
sibility of the Government, were not spe- 
cially charged with the details of adminis- 
tration in these departments which were 
the subject of inquiry ? Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman mean to say that Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Clarendon are spe- 
cially responsible, and open to censure? 
Does he mean to say that the President of 
the India Board or the Colonial Secretary 
at that time are to be censured because 
they did not go to the Admiralty day by day 
to ascertain whether transports should be 
taken up, or because they did not go to 
the War Office to consult as to the standard 
for recruits ? For the acts of the Govern- 
ment we are all individually responsible, 


but I deny the special responsibility which 
the hon. and learned Member attempts 
to fix upon individual Members of it, and 
I maintain that he is pressing the doc- 
trine of Ministerial responsibility beyond 


its proper limits. The question really is, 
whether there is sufficient ground for cen- 
suring every individual Member of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, and I admit that 
if there is any censure, it will apply to 
every Member of that Government, ac- 
cording to this Motion. I must say that 
I should have been quite prepared to 
meet the Motion with a direct negative, 
because I think it an unjust Motion. We 
have been told that we are taking shelter 
under ‘‘the previous question.” I deny 
that we do so; and, if ‘‘ the previous ques- 
tion’ should be negatived, we shall be 
prepared to meet the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman with a direct ne- 
gative. But I ask the House to consider 
the position of this question. The Mem- 
bers of the Committee themselves state 
that their inquiry is incomplete, and that 
they do not wish to ask the House to con- 
firm their finding upon the various points 
on which they have expressed an opinion. 
The previous question is moved by a Mem- 
ber of the Committee. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir J.Pakington) is the 
only Member of the Committee who has ex- 
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pressed his concurrence in the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield. 
When we are called upon to support the 
finding of the Committee, I am entitled to 
ask what the feelings and opinions of the 
Committee were, with the evidence fully 
in their minds ; why their opinion evidently 
was that there was no occasion to ask the 
Ilouse of Commons to pass that vote of 
censure which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man now asks the House to sanction. I 
am not prepared to deny that errors, and 
grave errors, were committed. I admitted 
those errors and stated their causes when 
the Committee was moved for. I do not 
assert therefore that Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment was faultless, or that any one of 
its Members is exempt from a share of 
blame; neither will I say that the Report 
of the Committee is to be thrown aside as 
useless. That document will serve as a 
guide for the future avoidance of errors 
similar to those which it points out. Al- 
most all the Members of the Committce, 
except the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Roebuck), desire no other use than 
this to be made of their Report, and do 
not ask the House to ratify their finding 
by such a Motion as the present. I think, 
then, that we may fairly and honourably 
support the ‘‘ previous question,”’ and that 
in doing so we are shrinking from no de- 
fence of the policy of the late Government 
or of its acts. As to this being a Vote of 
want of confidence in the present Govern- 
ment the Resolution can legitimately bear 
no such interpretation. If such a Vote is 
to be proposed, let the question be fairly and 
openly raised, and not be disguised by a Mo- 
tion of this kind. A Motion involving con- 
fidence or no confidence in the Government 
was recently brought forward by the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) when the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (General Peel) frankly 
avowed that he voted with the view of 
ejecting the present Ministry, and in this 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman showed 
himself a manly and open opponent of the 
present Government, but he scorns to strike 
an indirect blow at it through the sides of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Administration. For the 
reasons I have stated I need only add that 
we are prepared to support the Amend- 
ment to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Motion, which has been proposed by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Huntingdon. 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for South 
Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) had implored 
the House and entreated the Government 
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not to take the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had vin- 
dicated on the part of the Administration, 
and he was willing to attribute great praise 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. Her- 
bert) for the feeling and truthfulness and 
great energy with which that appeal was 
made. The right hon. Member explaining 
and expressing fully the position in which 
he and his friends now stood, entreated 
the Government not to prevent the House 
coming to a bond fide decision upon the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield. He, therefore, 
now rose to appeal to the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government not to refuse 
that entreaty, and he did so on special 
grounds. It would be in the recollection 
of the House that when, on a recent occa- 
sion, just and natural observations were 
made upon the extraordinary silence of the 
Government throughout the discussion then 
pending, at the last moment, and after the 
debate had closed, the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown rose and said he 
would explain the reasons why the Mem- 
bers of the Government had not spoken. 
**The reason is obvious,’’ said the noble 
Lord, pointing to the bench on which those 
right hon. Gentlemen sat who had retired 
from the Administration ; ‘‘ we are anxious 
to know the views and to study the wishes 
of those right hon. Gentlemen who are so 
deeply implicated in this question.”” The 
natural and only legitimate conclusion from 
this was that, having discovered by the 
speech of the right hon. Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir J. Graham) what were the wishes 
of those right hon. Gentlemen, the Govern- 
ment would not, on the present occasion, 
have taken shelter under the flimsy pretext 
of the ‘ previous question,’’ but would 
have accepted the Motion offered to their 
consideration by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, and showed that, instead 
of putting forward a mere pretext, the noble 
Lord was really anxious to consult the 
wishes of those right hon. Gentlemen. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) taunted 
the Gentlemen who sat on the Opposition 
benches with the fact that, when the Earl 
of Derby was invited to form a Govern- 
ment, he thought it his duty to offer a 
place to the noble Lord opposite and to 
some of his colleagues, and the right hon. 
Gentleman further said that no new facts 
had since then heen elicited which would 
justify Lord Derby and his adherents in 
now condemning conduct which was cen- 
sured in the Committee’s Report, but the 
right hon. Gentleman entirely ignored the 


Lord J. Manners 





mass of fresh evidence which that doeu- 
ment disclosed. The right hon. Member 
for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) was prepared to 
vote with the noble Lord the Member for 
Totness (Lord Seymour). Now, that noble 
Lord, in his speech the other evening, 
laboured to prove that the evidence on 
which the Resolutions and the Report of 
the Committee were based was amply suf- 
ficient to support the Resolutions of the 
noble Lord, which stood recorded in the 
Committee’s proceedings, but were quite 
inadequate to sustain the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck), 
asking the House to ratify the decision 
at which its Committee had arrived. If, 
however, there was a difference between 
the language adopted in the two cases, the 
language used in the Resolutions of the 
noble Lord was the stronger. In conelu- 
sion, whatever might be the decision of the 
majority of that House, let them, at all 
events, for the sake of their own character 
and consistency, accede to the appeal of 
the right hon. Member for South Wiltshire 
and his friends, and refuse to evade the 
Motion by adopting the ‘ previous ques- 
tion.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, at 
this late hour, and after the minute and 
ample discussion which this Motion has 
undergone, I only feel it necessary to in- 
terpose for a very short time between the 
House and the division to which it is so 
manifestly anxious to proceed, But I 
must be allowed to say that I think this 
is one of the most extraordinary Motions 
that have ever been made within the walls 
of Parliament, whether we consider the 
time to which it relates or the manner in 
which persons are brought within the scope 
of its operation. Sir, I am far from wish- 
ing to disclaim my share in that responsi- 
bility which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has proposed and brought for- 
ward this Motion, and those who have 
taken part with him, desire to fix upon 
every Member of the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment for every act which that Government 
performed. I am ready to acknowledge 
that if any one Member of that Govern- 
ment were guilty of gross neglect of the 
duties of his office, this House is entitled 
to call the other Members of that Govern- 
ment to account for not having interposed 
by their advice, remonstrances, and objec- 
tions to change that course and remedy 
those abuses which the House may be 
disposed to censure. But the manner in 
which, on the present occasion, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wishes to fix that 
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responsibility, and to accompany with it 
the censure of Parliament, is certainly 
somewhat singular and remarkable. When 
I say that all members of a Government 
are answerable collectively for the conduct 
of all, it is nevertheless palpable to com- 
mon sense that there must be a certain 
distinction between the conduct of those 
who have different departments to admin- 
ister, and the degree in which blame may 
attach to other Members of that same 
Cabinet, who, being occupied with the 
business of their own particular depart- 
ments, cannot be supposed to exert an 
influence, and to exercise an interference, 
which would indeed be improper, in the 
conduct of other branches of the Adminis- 
tration. But, in the present case, the 
Committee, of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was Chairman, was appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of those de- 
partments which were charged with ad- 
ministering to the wants of the army. 
Now, what were these departments ? They 
were the department of the Secretary of 
State for War, the department of the 
Secretary at War, co-operating with the 
Secretary of State for War and the de- 
partment of the Admiralty. These were 
the three departments peculiarly engaged 
in the business of the war. No doubt, the 
head of the Government, whoever he may 
be, is entitled to exercise a degree of in- 
terference which his other Colleagues might 
not exercise over the departments not their 
own, but the departments to which I have 
alluded were those particular branches of 
the Administration into whose proceedings 
the Committee was directed to inquire. 
Now, what is the opinion, after the volu- 
minous evidence taken by that Committee, 
which the Chairman has pronounced in 
this House upon the three Members of that 
Administration peculiarly charged with 
supplying the wants of the army? Why, 
he paid a handsome—but not more hand- 
some than just—tribute to the manner in 
which they had performed those duties. 
He stated of the Duke of Newcastle that 
no man had more conscientiously performed 
his duties, that no man could be more 
regardful of the welfare of the service 
over which he presided, or more atten- 
tive to the interests of the country. I 
need scarcely say, Sir, that I fully con- 
cur in that opinion. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman passed the same culogium upon 
my right hon. Friend the late Secretary 
at War (Mr. Sidney Herbert), and he gave 
the same praise to my right hon. Friend 
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the late First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
J. Graham). He certainly reserves some 
blame to the latter for that which I think 
a great merit—namely, for having con- 
structed ships of great size, power, and 
armament, enabling them to cope with 
any that the enemy might bring against 
them, and to the existence of which the 
safety of our commerce and the effective 
blockade of the Baltic last year were 
mainly owing. Having thus given praise 
to those whose duty it was especially to 
consider the wants of the army, my hon. 
and learned Friend directs his censure to 
other Members of Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment to whom the duty was not as- 
signed of administering to the wants of 
the army, but who must be called on to 
take their share in the responsibility of 
these encomiums which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman so frankly pronounced upon 
those three Members of the late Govern- 
ment to whom I have particularly alluded. 
Having accorded his praise most liberally 
to the three persons specially charged with 
the conduct of the war, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wants the House to 
pass a Vote of censure on others against 
whom all that can be alleged is, that they 
were participators in, and had their pro- 
portionate share of, that gvod conduct 
which he is so willing tocommend. But 
that is not the only remarkable circum- 
stance in this case; for if censure is to be 
invoked in respect of the events of last 
autumn on those Members of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Administration who are also Mem- 
bers of the present Government, I must 
say that there are some hon, Gentlemen 
opposite who are not likely to escape scot 
free from the reproaches of this House. 
It is all very well for the noble Lord, who 
has just spoken, to say that the case is 
immensely altered by the evidence taken 
before the Committee. But I deny that, 
for the general facts upon which the cen- 
sure turns were notorious to the world at 
the time. That Committee obtained no 
new information as to facts, but only as 
to the manner in which those facts were 
proved, and the manner in which certain 
mistakes and mischances had happened. 
The facts relative to the supply of that 
army and its sufferings during the winter 
months were just as well known before 
the Committee was appointed, and it was, 
indeed, the knowledge of these facts which 
induced this House to agree to the Motion 
for the appointment of the Committee. 
What did Lord Derby, when he was called 
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on to form a Government, do? He, know- 
ing that, according to the argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and other Mem- 
bers in the course of this debate, the Mem- 
bers of Lord Aberdeen’s Government had 
deserved the censure of the country, pro- 
posed to myself, to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone), and to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. 
Sidney Herbert), that we should become 
Members of his Administration — an offer 
that I thought at the time, and still think, 
equally honourable to the person who made 
it as it was to those to whom it was made. 
But now, if we are to put credit in the words 
of the hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
killen (Mr. Whiteside), the transaction is 
to be viewed in a very different light. For 
it appears the offer was accompanied with 
a mental reservation, so that we were to 
be trepanned into office, I will not say 
under false pretences, but under the cover 
of a reservation not communicated to us; 
and, if the Committee had made a Report 
that was unfavourable to the Members of 
the Aberdeen Administration, then, for- 
sooth, we are told that our services would 
have been no longer wanted, and we should 
have been called upon to resign our offices. 
Sir, I do not believe one word of what has 
been stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who said this, and I indignantly 
refuse to accept his version of this trans- 
action. I have had the happiness of know- 
ing Lord Derby for many years of our 
mutual lives, and I will not believe that he 
had any such reservation in the offer he 
made to me and to those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen. I have far too high an opinion of 
him to suppose for one instant that he 
could be capable of such conduct as the 
hon. and learned Member for Enniskillen 
has attributed to him. Well, Sir, the House 
is called upon to pass a censure upon the 
existing Government on account of trans- 
actions belonging to a Government that does 
not now exist. I must, in the first place, 
observe that there have been signal contra- 
dictions between the different persons who 
have spoken in favour of the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roe- 
buck). Some have contended that his 
Motion has nothing to do with the policy 
of the war and the expedition to the 
Crimea. Others have dwelt greatly upon 


expedition to the Crimea. I should like to 
know whether those who are going to vote 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman’s Motion 
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intend to make the policy of the war an ele. 
ment in their decision. I shall not go into 
the policy of the war, concerning which the 
whole nation has pretty well made up its 
mind, I will not go into the reasons which 
have led the Government and the country 
to take up arms against the ambitious pro- 
jects of Russia. I will not go into the 
considerations which may have misled the 
Government of Russia to think that a 
moment had arrived favourable to the 
long-cherished designs of that Power. I 
will not allude to the opinion on the part 
of Russia that circumstances had arisen 
between the Governments of England and 
France that might prevent the cordial 
union of the two countries—an opinion 
which the noble conduct of the great man 
at the head of the French Empire has 
shown to be fallacious, futile, and utterly 
destitute of foundation. I will not allude 
here to those other circumstances in this 
country that may have greatly misled the 
Emperor of Russia; but I must be allowed 
to say that, among many circumstances 
that may have led that Government to 
strike a blow for the accomplishment of its 
ambitious designs, the language and con- 
duct of the Peace party in this country 
must have tended greatly to increase that 
delusion, and that a great responsibility 
rests upon them for the miseries and cala- 
mities of war. But war having become 
necessary and just, there arose a question 
as to how that war should be carried on. 
There are those who maintain that we 
ought not to have gone to the Crimea. 
Where, I ask, then, would you have had 
the war carried on? Would you have been 
content with a prolonged blockade of the 
Russian harbours, which would have led to 
a protracted struggle? Would you have 
had us send our soldiers to wander through 
the vast steppes of the interior of Russia? 
No doubt our army would have gained 
battle after battle under any circumstances 
in which victory was possible, but those 
victories would have been barren of any 
ultimate or decisive success. The Crimea, 
without doubt, was the place where an 
effective blow could be struck. The Crimea 
was the centre and the soul of the Russian 
power and domination in the Black Sea, 
and it was that power and domination in 
the Black Sea which constituted the danger 
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: 'to Turkey, and it was to put an end to the 
the policy of the war and the policy of the | 


danger to Turkey that this country deter- 
mined to draw the sword. It was, there- 
fore, at the Crimea that it was our obvious 
policy to attempt to strike a great and de- 
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cisive blow. No doubt the difficulties which 
we had to encounter turned out to be 
greater than we anticipated at the time 
that expedition was determined upon. The 
gallantry of the allied armies has, however, 
reflected immortal honour upon them. 
Their sufferings during that lamentable 
winter were great, but their heroism was 
greater than their sufferings, and I trust 
it is reserved for them to obtain a final 
victory which will be as honourable to 
them as it will be advantageous to the 
nations to which they belong. I therefore 
say if that be part of the question—if the 
policy of going to attack Sebastopol be 
one of the elements on which the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman wishes the decision of 
the House to rest, I am prepared to take 
my fullest share of responsibility as having 
been a party to that determination; and, 
whatever mischances have happened, what- 
ever difficulties have interposed to prevent 
the success of that expedition, I am as 
firmly convinced to-day as when I gave 
that advice that we were right in going to 
the Crimea, and that no other course pos- 
sessed equal advantages for the attainment 
of the object we had in view. But I am 
told that, having determined on war, we 


failed in making adequate preparations 


for its conduct. I deny at once that 
there is any foundation for that charge. 
The Duke of Newcastle did everything 
that man could do to send an army ra- 
pidly to the scene of action, and I ven- 
ture to say there never left the shores of 
this country within the same period an 
army so well equipped, so perfectly or- 
ganised in every respect, or an army at 
one moment of such numerical force as 
that which my noble Friend in so brief a 
period sent to the Bosphorus, and which 
afterwards went to the Crimea. Nor did 
my noble Friend neglect to provide re- 
serves, for reserves were provided as far 
as the state of the army on a peace esta- 
blishment enabled the Government to pro- 
vide them. Then we are told there was 
great neglect about the militia, and for 
that I am individually and personally re- 
sponsible. I have already on other occa- 
sions explained that the particular arrange- 
ment of the Act which was brought in by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, follow- 
ing the precedent of former Militia Acts, 
did not give the power of embodying regi- 
ments of militia under the particular cir- 
cumstances in which we were placed. The 
condition of embodiment was actual inva- 
sion or danger thereof. When we were at 
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war with our neighbour—a war which, I 
trust, for a long time will not occur again 
—we were in imminent danger of invasion; 
but it was impossible to say we were in 
danger of invasion from Russia, when we 
had blockaded the Baltic and were in pos- 
session of the Black Sea. It was, there- 
fore, nesessary to obtain a new law for 
the embodiment of the militia, but we an- 
ticipated that law, and took advantage of 
the offers of many regiments to be embo- 
died, although there was no power in the 
Crown, without that voluntary offer to em- 
body them. Between April and Septem- 
ber we embodied seventeen regiments of 
militia by their voluntary offer. We were 
restricted so far, that it was not thought 
advantageous to embody more regiments 
than could be put in barracks, as it would 
necessitate their being billeted. From 
October to December we embodied thirty- 
three regiments more, so that, by the end 
of December, we had fifty regiments ac- 
tually embodied and under arms, giving 
an effective force of 38,000 men. Some 
people have argued one way, and some 
the exactly opposite way. Some have 
complained that we did not embody the 
whole militia as a reserve. Others tell 
us—among them, I believe, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Sir De 
Lacy Evans)—that the militia is not a 
force applicable to the circumstances of 
the case. But the value of the militia 
was, that it gave us recruits for our army, 
and, though in the beginning of the year 
we could not embody any great number of 
regiments, yet all the regiments were as- 
sembled for training and exercise, all were 
brought under arms, and the number of 
men that enlisted into the army from regi- 
ments of militia up to November was 5,500, 
and since that period 12,700, making ac- 
tually upwards of 18,000 men given to the 
regular army from the militia since the 
war began. I must here take the oppor- 
tunity of saying, how greatly we are in- 
debted to the spirit of the commanding 
officers of militia regiments for that large 
and valuable supply to the regular army, 
because if it had not been for their zeal 
and self-denial—for so I must call it—in 
promoting enlistment, we should not have 
had that great amount of recruits to the 
army—and then it is well to be borne in 
mind that the militia recruits were found 
more fitted for immediate service in the 
Crimea than young men drawn from the 
general population without any previous 
training. I therefore do not feel I am 
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open to any blame for the manner in | man who read or knew that which was 
which I have made the militia available | passing in the Crimea, Those misfortunes 
for the public service; but if the hon. and and sufferings were owing to circumstances 
learned Gentleman intended specially to | beyond the control of man, and were liable 
direct censure against those Members of |to happen when complicated departments 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen who} were brought into motion with regard to 


were uninterested in departments directly which they had no adequate and proper 
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ministering to the wants of the army, I 
think, before he called upon the House to 
launch its censure at their heads, he might, 
at least, have given them an opportunity 
of being heard before his Committee. But 
so little did he think their conduct part 
of the subject of inquiry for which the 
Committee was appointed, that it never 
once occurred to his mind to call for me, 
or any of my right hon. Friends who held 
other offices in that Administration before 
the Committee. We were never summon- 
ed to it. We never had a question asked, 
and if our conduct was to be impugned, 
justice surely required that we should be 
allowed to state anything we could urge in 
our defence. I must, therefore, again say, 
that I think this a very strange and sin- 


/experience. What is the state of the 
‘army now? Is it now in a condition in 
, which the interposition of Parliament is 
necessary to remedy evils afflicting the 
mind of the nation? Why, it is exactly 
and directly the contrary. The army now 
_is in as fine a condition as any army which 
ever existed on the face of the earth. It 
is, both in health and discipline, as eff- 
cient a military force as ever embarked in 
war, and, as an army, is a pattern to be 
imitated, instead of being an example to 
be deplored. There is not the slightest 
ground, therefore, upon which the conduet 
of the Government can be impeached, 
either as to the efficiency of the military 
or naval service of the country. Then, 
what is the object of the Motion of the 


hon. and learned Gentleman? What he 
wants is to induce the House to interpose, 
and remove the present Government of the 


gular Motion. I can quite understand a 
Member who thinks a Government is mis- 
conducting the affairs of the country and 
doing mischief which ought to be stopped|day. Has he laid any ground whatever 
—I can quite understand his calling upon | for that object ? Not the slightest ground 
Parliament to interpose by a vote of cen-| in the world. All that he has been able 
sure, and sweep away from their seats a | to allege is, that in the months of Novem- 
Government under which the country was | ber, December, and January, the army was 
on the road to ruin. But that is not the! suffering; but his Motion restricts the Com- 
case at present. The hon. and learned | mittee from going beyond the Ist of Janu- 
Gentleman does not impeach anything we | ary in the present year. And yet the hon. 
are doing now as an existing Government. | and learned Gentleman now proposes to 
He goes seven or eight months back, and | the House to adopt a Vote of censure upon 
his impeachment is founded on events in| the Government of the present day, not 
November and December last, though his | for any misconduct with which he now can 
Motion is made in July. It is founded on| charge them, but because, forsooth, he 
the circumstances which have occurred | considers he had convicted them of certain 
under a Government which has ceased to; errors committed in the autumn of last 
exist ; and no part of his Motion—I do} year, but all of which errors have now 
not say his speech—has any reference | ceased to exist. No doubt the merit of 
whatever to the conduct of the Govern-| the cessation of those errors is due to the 
ment which is now charged with the direc- | brave and gallant officers who command 
tion of public affairs. But it may be said} the army in the Crimea, and who have 
that, although he does not mention it, still /ministered to the wants of that army, 
the present Government are guilty of the | and improved their arrangements with an 
same laches which he imputes to the Go-| ability that reflects upon them the highest 
vernment of Lord Aberdeen, of which, how-| credit. Surely, if blame be cast upon 
ever, in his speech he acquits distinctly | parties who do wrong, those same parties 
and honourably those on whom imputa-/|are entitled to be praised for what they 
tions might have rested if he had not pro-| do right. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
nounced so honourable and complete an | man has rested his censure of Lord Aber- 
acquittal. Now, how stands the case? The | deen’s Government upon reasons which 
army, unfortunately, in November and De-| are totally and entirely without founda- 
cember was in a condition which created | tion. He has said that the Government 
most painful feelings in the breast of any | has wholly neglected its duty, and bas as- 
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serted that from the month of August to 
the middle of October there was no meet- 
ing of the Cabinet; and that the Ministers 
were, during that time, all absent from 
their posts. Now, Sir, the fact is not 
so. We were at our posts. The Duke of 
Neweastle never left his post for a single 
hour. The Secretary at War was also 
constantly at his post in London; and my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was hardly ever absent: from 
his duties ; besides which the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Lord Aberdeen) was con- 
stantly in attendance, so that if a Cabinet 
Council had been wanted, would not that 
have been a number sufficient to make 
one? But then there was Lord Clarendon 
ever at hand, so that five of the most im- 
portant Members of the Cabinet, with 
whom rested all the business connected 
with the war that could require considera- 
tion, were present on the spot, and might 
have, at any hour on any day, formed a 
Cabinet Council, if required. But were 
all the other Members of the Government 
entirely out of the way? No such thing. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman did me 
the honour to ask where I was. I ean 
tell the hon. and learned Gentleman that I 
was always within three hours of London, 


and had daily communication with Lon- 
don, and at any moment when my advice 
or my presence might have been required, 
a very few hours would have been suffi- 
cient to bring me in consultation with my 


colleagues. I say, therefore, that it is an 
unworthy attempt to cast blame on those 
who had devoted themselves to the con- 
stant discharge of their duties, and who 
had never neglected those duties which 
their country required of them. It is, I 
repeat, an unworthy attempt to cast an 
undeserved censure on a Government which 
has ceased to exist, and by misrepresent- 
ing them and their movements to lead the 
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that we assent to the previous question 
which has been moved by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (General Peel), 
because we agree with those who think 
that the inquiries by the Committee were 
not, and could not, be complete with re- 
gard to all the points which required in- 
vestigation. It was impossible that the 
Committee should be able to arrive at a 
satisfactory elucidation of the subject, or 
become acquainted with all the sufferings 
of the army, and the causes of those suf- 
ferings, without entering into details which 
they were themselves precluded from in- 
quiring into. Therefore, upon this ground, 
if upon no other, I think the Motion of 
the hon, and learned Gentleman ought not 
to be put. But if the House shall deter- 
mine that it is right that that question 
should be put, I shall deem it my duty 
to oppose it, and to offer a direct negative 
to the proposition. On that ground, if on 
no other, I think this is not an appropriate 
time for such Motions. I must own, I 
think Motions of this kind are not in 
unison with the feelings and temper of the 
country. We are engaged in a great and 
important war. I do not wish to exagge- 
rate the magnitude of the war; but, at 
the same time, I think it is unwise to de- 
preciate its importance. Certainly we are 
engaged in a war which requires the united 
feeling and determination of the country 
to carry it on, and the feelings and deter- 
mination of the country are united. The 
minds of the people are fixed upon the 
war—they care not for party squabbles in 
this House—the country is indifferent as 
to what party is in power, provided that 
party carries on the war with vigour, pro- 
vided it directs the energies of the nation 
in the course which the nation itself de- 
sires. I must say, in my humble opinion, 
I do not think the nation is well satisfied 
at seeing this House spending night after 





people to believe that there did not for| night in discussing for the third or fourth 
a long period exist, even in London, a| time a Motion of censure, for the avowed 
sufficient number of Members of the Ca-| purpose of removing the Administration. 
binet to take into consideration any sab-| I think the country is only desirous that 
ject that required deliberation and deci- | the Government, whomever it may consist 
sion. And, moreover, be it remembered | of, should apply the means placed at its 
that the battle of Alma was fought towards | disposal for the vigorous prosecution of the 
the end of September, and that, in point) war in which we are engaged. It is a 
of fact, the sufferings of the army did not| war from which there is no retreat but 
commence till after the meeting of the) through victory. It is a war in which we 
Cabinet on the 9th of October, when the | shall never attain to victory exeept by the 
whole of the Members of the Government! united efforts of all parties, both in this 
Were present. Without delaying the House | House and out of it. I should be quite 
any longer from the decision to which I | ready to quit the position I occupy if other 
trust they are about to come, I must say | men more capable of uniting to themselves 
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the confidence of the country and more 
able to wield its energies than those who 
now conduct its affairs could be found ; 
but till that is shown—and I confess that 
conviction has not yet been forced upon 
my mind—we shall feel it our duty to per- 
form the functions with which the com- 
mands of the Crown, the confidence of this 
House, and the voice of the country have 
invested us. We shall feel that to be 
our duty, in spite of all little interruptions 
which these Motions from time to time 
may interpose, to second what I believe to 
be the most deliberate, conscientious, and 
heartfelt determination that ever animated 
a great and powerful people, and to carry 
on with vigour, to forward with all pos- 
sible energy, and to crown with eventful 
success a war in which by every motive 
of necessity and sense of justice we have 
been forced and compelled to engage. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have less un- 
willingness to rise at this late hour, as I 
shall only trespass on the attention of the 
House for a few moments. 1 cannot, how- 
ever, agree to give a vote upon a question 
which presents itself in so ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory a state as the present with- 
out attempting to explain the motives 
which induce me to take the course which 
I feel it is my duty to adopt. Sir, we 
have heard much in the course’ of this dis- 
cussion of party Motions, of party feelings, 
and of party objects ; but, if I were to 
choose a Motion which would be conve- 
nient to party objects— if I were to select 
a course for the Administration to follow 
which would tend to strengthen the Oppo- 
sition—it would be the course about to be 
adopted by the Government to-night, and 
it would be the Motion they are about to 
support. Here we have, according to the 
description of the noble Lord, a Motion 
made in this House of censure upon the 
Government. How is that met by the Go- 
vernment? It is met by the Government 
by a form of the House which practically 
and literally means that the House declines 
to express either confidence or want of con- 
fidence in the Government. When a Mo- 
tion of a want of confidence or of censure 
is brought forward against the Government, 
their defence is simply to ask the House 
only to decide, not to proceed with the con- 
troversy. Now, I think the Opposition 
might fairly be satisfied with such a result, 
and, when taunted with party objects and 
party motives, it appears to me, if we had 
only party objects in view we need not 
have prolonged this debate, but might 
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have joined with the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government in supporting the 
hon. and gallant Member for Huntingdon 
(General Peel) who moves the “ previous 
question,” and have been satisfied, in the 
present temper of the country upon this 
question, that when a Vote of want of con- 
fidence or of censure, adopting the descrip. 
tion of the noble Lord, is brought forward, 
he, confident in himself and his powers, 
should deem he is doing everything neces- 
sary to vindicate his policy when he en- 
treats the House of Commons to express 
no opinion at all upon it. But it appears 
to me that we have something to consider 
beyond the convenience of a Ministry or 
of an Opposition. These are considerations 
which it appears to me have not occurred 
to the noble Lord. This Motion of cen. 
sure, alluding to the description of the 
noble Lord, refers to many eminent states- 
men who are no longer Members of the 
noble Lord’s Administration. What has 
been the course which, greatly to their 
honour, those right hon. Gentlemen have 
taken? From a most natural and a most 
honourable impulse they have said, “ It 
is intolerable that a Motion of this kind 
should be entertained by the House, and 
that the House should not give a clear 
verdict upon it; our feelings are to be 
considered, our right to justice is not—to 
use the language of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General—to be estopped, and we 
protest against the convenience of a Minis- 
ter being the cause of branding us with 
the censure of the House, or at least of 
obliging us to remain subject to an impu- 
tation from which we cannot appeal.”’ The 
feelings of those right hon. Gentlemen 
have some right to consideration, and there 
are surely other feelings which are also 
entitled to consideration. Let us remem- 
ber what has been the cause of this Mo- 
tion. A few months ago a Committee was 
appointed, by an immense majority of this 
House, to inquire into the condition of our 
army before Sebastopol. What was the 
cduse of the appointment of that Com- 
mittee ? Was it the feeling of this House? 
No! It was the feeling of the country. 
We know that the battle of Inkerman has 
been termed the soldiers’ battle ; the Se- 
bastopol Committce was the people’s Com- 
mittee. After a protracted investigation, 
conducted by some of the most distin- 
guished men in this House, a Report has 
been presented, and a Resolution is now 
proposed by the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, asking the House to coincide with 
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the opinion of the Committee in its chief 
finding. I do not now want to argue that 
this chief finding is just or unjust, politic, 
or impolitic, but I think the country has a 
right to call upon this House to express an 
opinion one way or the other upon that 
issue. The tone which the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government has adopted 
is most singular, most remarkable, and, in 
my opinion, most unauthorised by what 
has occurred. The noble Lord has taken 
the course of decrying the Committee, of 
denying the value of its researches, and 
the truth of its conclusions. He says— 
“Tt is perfectly untrue that most of the Mem- 
bers of the Government were always absent from 
London last autumn; but there was always an 


official Cabinet here ; and if I was not here, I 
could always come at a moment’s notice. 


What is the result to be drawn from the 
noble Lord’s observations, bearing in mind 
the following expressions in the Report 
framed by the noble Lord the Member for 
Totness (Lord Seymour) ? 


“Your Committee notice with regret that the 
Cabinet did not meet in August or September, 
when these omissions might have been sooner 
remedied. Lord John Russell also observes, that 
‘the House of Commons would expect, after six 
or seven months’ deliberation, a final arrange- 
ment of the War Department.’ Your Committee 
ean find no trace of these deliberations, and any 
evils that may have resulted from delay in such 
arrangements are, therefore, properly laid to the 
charge of the Cabinet.” 


If the noble Lord says these statements 
are not true, I ask, ought he to take re- 


fuge in the ‘* previous question ?’’ Ought 
not the noble Lord, for the sake of his own 
honour, as an act of duty towards this 
House and the country, to come forward 
and say, “The labours of your famous 
Sebastopol Committee are superficial ; the 
Committee have conducted their investiga- 
tions in a spirit not worthy of the occasion, 
they have misled, and they are misleading 
the people ; but I will not submit to have 
the authority of the Government injured 
by their unfounded Report; I will vindi- 
cate my policy and the character of public 
men; I will prove, in the face of the 
House, that their assertions are without 
foundation, that their recommendations 
have no authority, and at this moment, 
when the country is engaged in a great 
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struggle—when, therefore, confidence in | 


the Government is an inestimable treasure, 
and you ought not, without overwhelming 
evidence, to have recourse to a vote of cen- 
sure, I call upon you to declare that this 
Committee on the state of the army before 
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Sebastopol has not done its duty, but has 
performed it in a crude and fraudulent 
spirit ; it has misled the country and poi- 
soned the public mind, and I call upon you 
to come forward and support the autho- 
rity of the Queen’s Government.”’ The 
whole course of the noble Lord’s observa- 
tions renders it his duty to take such a 
proceeding. He says that this is a party 
Motion—a party Motion brought forward 
by whom? By a Gentleman whom, when 
I, six weeks ago, brought forward a Motion 
which the noble Lord said struck at the 
existence of his Government, voted in fa- 
vour of the noble Lord. I think it is not 
respectful to the House to describe a Gen- 
tleman who was the Chairman of that 
Committee as a partisan, working for 
party purposes. I protest against the 
language of the noble Lord, and leave it 
to those who can vindicate themselves to 
make the comments on his remarks which 
they deserve. We have, in considering 
the course which we are to take, to be 
influenced by the demand of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham) and his late colleagues, that the 
opinion of the House should be taken on 
the real question ; still more ought we to 
have regard to the opinion out of doors, 
that the validity of the Report of the Com- 
mittee should be tested by the opinion of 
this House. If I wished only for a party 
success, I should be content that the House 
should vote for the ‘* previous question ;”’ 
and I should say, ‘‘ Here is a Government 
against whom a vote of censure is moved 
glad to shield themselves under a formal 
Motion, in order to evade the opinion of 
the House.” As a mére partisan, that 
would be a sufficient triumph. But I did 
not, Sir, ever suppose that the Motion of 
the hon, and gallant Member for Hunting- 
don would ever seriously have to be put 
from the chair. I have frequently on 
several great questions found the ‘‘ pre- 
vious question ’’ launched, but have seldom 
seen it arrive at the port to which it was 
directed, and I thought that the gravity 
and reality of the issue in the present case 
rendered it impossible that any one would 
seek shelter under such a formal Motion, 
but that all, whatever their convictions 
might be as to the real question, would de- 
sire that the opinion of the House should 
be taken on the real question. I thought 
that the noble Lord would be among the 
first to come forward and request the hon. 
and gallant General not to embarrass the 
House, or to place any obstacle in the 
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way of an expression of its opinion, by 
moving the ‘previous question,’’ which, 
after two nights’ debate, would but leave 
the matter where it was before, and would 
not strengthen the Government even in 
the opinion of their most sanguine support- 
ers, but would disappoint the country and 
waste the time of the House—that time 
which the noble Lord has just told us is so 
valuable. The noble Lord tells us this— 
he who has wasted a whole month of this 
Session with the Scotch Education Bill, 
which was sent up to another place, where 
the Members of his own Government pro- 
posed to withdraw it. If there had been 
a division on the Resolution of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheftield, which, 
if it had been brought forward without the 
embarrassment of the ‘‘ previous question,” 
would have enabled me or any one else to 
move an Amendment more precisely ex- 
pressive of our sentiments — had such a 
course been taken, I am told that we 
should have been ostracising the majority 
of the public men who sit on the benches 
opposite. Sir, I have heard for the first 
time that if we passed a vote of censure 
we should have ostracised public men, and 
prevented them from ever afterwards tak- 
ing a part in public life. Why, Sir, there 
are very few of the eminent statesmen 
who sit opposite who have not been sub- 
jected to votes of censure and want of con- 
fidence. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government and the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord J. 
Russell) have been subjected to votes of 
censure and want of confidence which have 
been carried against them. I still find the 
noble Lord on that perpetual bench which 
he has so long adorned, and if the noble 
Lord the Member for London is not sitting 
by his side he has not been ostracised by a 
vote of this House, but by political influ- 
ences which are certainly new in my expe- 
rience. We have heard from the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who has just ad- 
dressed us, a learned discussion, in answer 
to my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. White- 
side) upon Ministerial responsibility. Every 
one who has spoken to-night has admitted 
the constitutional interpretation of that 
important doctrine, but the Secretary of 
State appeared to me to be remarkably in- 
consistent in his observations. He com- 
menced by an unqualified adhesion to the 
dogma of complete and undivided respon- 
sibility among the body of Ministers, but 
he concluded his speech by a plaintive 
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description of the hardships of a Min- 
ister who happened to be Secretary of 
State for the Home Department being 
expected to call at the Admiralty ever 
day to know how they got on, or the 
President of the Board of Control having 
to wait at the Foreign Office to sce whe. 
ther a certain despatch has been writ. 
ten. Now, what does the right hon. Baro. 
net mean, then, by Ministerial responsi. 
bility? because his last observations appear 
to me to be of a singularly suspicious 
character. He said it was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s advisers to make no differ. 
ence between the responsibility of the va- 
rious Members of the Cabinet—they were 
all to stand or fall together. That, no 
doubt, is a fine doctrine to propound, but 
how do they put that doctrine into prac- 
tice? Only a few days ago, according to 
their own account, the conduct of a very 
eminent Member of the Cabinet was chal- 
lenged ; did they stand or fall with him? 
On the contrary, did we not find that that 
constitutional responsibility was a fiction? 
The noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) has 
referred to the conduct of Lord Derby 
when he recently attempted to form an 
Administration. I must entirely dissent 
from the judgment of the noble Lord if 
he assumes, which he did. throughout the 
whole of his speech, that in appointing 
that Committee we expressed an opinion 
on the conduct of those who had managed 
our army or guided our Ministry. On the 
contrary, I most religiously guarded my- 
self from saying anything further than 
that there ought to be an inquiry at that 
moment, as also did the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London; and does 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment mean to say that, in the interval, 
while that inquiry was proceeding, Lord 
Derby was to assume that the investi- 
gation should be limited to a former Minis- 
try? If that Committee had given a ver- 
diet which included a Government that 
might have been formed under the cireum- 
stances which the noble Lord has referred 
to, we should all have had to consider our 
position, and that Cabinet might perhaps 
have been destroyed by it as well as any 
other. The noble Lord says to-night that 
there has been a new version given of the 
conduct of Lord Derby—that he (Lord 
Palmerston— was to be trepanned into 
office—and he perfectly understood the 
character of Lord Derby when he defend- 
ed him in that respect, and said that it 
was impossible such could be the case. 
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But I have seen eminent men trepanned 
into office, I have seen Ministers invited 
to join an administration who were dis- 
tinctly and solemnly told the policy that 
was to be pursued, I have seen those men 
—from whom I differ, but who are men 
whom we all honour — become the col- 
leagues of the noble Lord; I have seen 
them trepanned into office, and a few days 
afterwards, in consequence of the noble 
Lord’s violating his pledge and breaking 
the engagements he made with them, I 
have seen them leave office. [Viscount 
Patwerston: I violated no pledge.| I 
form my opinion from the statements of 
the noble Lord; of course I used those 
words in a Parliamentary sense, though in 
the heat of debate; but I mean to say 
that the noble Lord did not observe his 
arrangements with the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
and the right hon. Gentlemen the Mem- 
bers for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) and South Wiltshire (Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert) respecting the appointment 
of this very Sebastopol Committee. I will 
withdraw the expression if the noble Lord 
will correct me. That was the impression 
under which I laboured, and I believe it is 


still very prevalent on both sides of the 


House. If it is erroneous the noble Lord 
will do well to correct it. Well, the noble 
Lord to-night has put in a fresh claim to 
the confidence of the country. He says 
he is carrying on the war with vigour; 
that all his measures are measures of 
energy; that the country is determined 
to triumph; that he is the only man to 
carry out the country’s determination, and 
he asks us whether we will interfere with 
the wise, mature, and well-considered mea- 
sures which he has launched to accomplish 
this object. I am very glad to hear the 
noble Lord’s account of what he is doing 
and what he intends to do, and I certainly 
shall not presume to quote any opinion of 
my own on the subject; nor shall I quote 
any opinion from such a document as the 
Report of the Sebastopol Committee, but 
I would just call the attention of the House 
to a description of the noble Lord’s course 
with regard to the conduct of the war 
which has to-night been given by one of 
the noble Lord’s oldest, most uncompro- 
mising, and most devoted supporters, who 
Is at the same time the highest military 
authority in this House. The hon. and 
gallant General the Member for Westmin- 
ster (Sir De Lacy Evans) has told us to- 
night that he has still confidence in the 
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spirit of the noble Lord, but he was sorry 
to say he did not see that the noble Lord 
had at all realised the expectations which 
he had formed of him, or which was en- 
tertained by the nation. He saw no re- 
serve now any more than he did a year 
ago. Nor did he see any efficient recruit- 
ing system. ‘* You promised us,”’ said the 
hon. and gallant General, “‘a Turkish 
Contingent, and eight months have passed 
and you have got 800 men who are learn- 
ing their exercise at Scutari.’’ [Viscount 
Patmerston: 8,000.] Ah, that is the 
number you want, but the question is, 
how many have you got? I took down 
the hon. and gallant General’s words, and 
I have them here. ‘You have got 800 
cavalry at the Bosphorus, but not a man 
in the field.” [Mr. Vernon Suira: That 
refers to the cavalry only.] True. You 
are right; it does. I am much obliged to 
my right hon. critics for pointing out my 
mistake, more especially as it strengthens 
my case; for I find that the hon. and gal- 
lant General goes on to say, ‘* There is equal 
delay in organising the Turkish Contin- 
gent.” Then, again, the hon. and gallant 
General asked, ‘* Where is the Foreign Le- 
gion? Six months have passed, and none of 
them are in the field.”’ I must be excused, 
therefore, for saying that I think the de- 
tailed account of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster is probably to be 
preferred to the more promising, but rather 
general statement of the noble Lord. 
When I compare the two statements I am 
better able to test the noble Lord’s estimate 
of the labours of the Sebastopol Commit- 
tee, and the importance which he attaches 
to the conclusions at which they have ar- 
rived, The noble Lord has vindicated his 
conduct with regard to the militia, but he 
has not denied the broad features of the 
case against him. War was declared in 
March, the militia was embodied under 
the new Act in May, but the noble Lord 
never acted under that until the autumn, 
and when he is called to account in this 
House he told us his reason for not acting 
was the expense it would have occasioned. 
When we find a Minister at such a crisis 
actuated by considerations of that sort, we 
are better able to understand how it was 
that the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London was so ignorant of the 
character of the struggle in which we are 
engaged, as to declare he saw nothing in it 
to prevent us from considering and passing 
a new Reform Bill. There is, Sir, only 
one more point on which I will presume to 
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touch. Frequent allusions have been made 
to the influence which anything that passes 
in this House may have upon our relations 
with France. Now, if every time that the 
people of this country complain of the mis- 
management of their affairs—if upon every 
occasion when they appeal to their repre- 
sentatives for redress on account of that 
mismanagement, a Minister is to rise and 
tell them that they can have no redress, 
and that they must not even speak upon 
the subject, because it may involve us in 
our relations with our allies, rest assured 
that any Minister or any public man who 
pursues that course is doing more to en- 
danger the alliance between England and 
France than by any free criticisms which 
may be expressed in this House, which, if 
true, will in the long run be listened to 
with respect, and which, if not founded in 
truth, will easily be confuted. Let the 
suspicion once be prevalent that the griev- 
ances of the people as to the administra- 
tion of their affairs in regard to this war 
are never in their own House to be men- 
tioned, on account of the alleged fear of 
endangering our alliance, and you are 
shaking that alliance to its centre, and 
changing the cordial and sympathetic sen- 
timents which now prevail between the 
two countries into feelings of distrust, of 
jealousy, and suspicion. Sir, the division 
is now about to be called, and I blush to 
recollect the issue which is at stake. After 
two nights’ discussion in this House, after 
the laborious efforts for months of the 
Committee upon a most important subject, 
with some of our most eminent statesmen 
appealing to this House for justice and 
frankness in our conduct, and with the 
whole country looking with interest to our 
decision to-night, we are coming to a vote 
which can confer honour and credit upon 
no body of men, and no individual Mem- 
ber of this Assembly. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I take shame to 
myself for once in my life. I have in- 
dulged in panegyric ; but, like almost all 
other men who attempt a character to 
which they are not accustomed, I have 
failed in representing it, and have failed 
also most completely in making myself 
understood. Perhaps I may fail again in 
attempting to make an explanation, but, 
as I shall not attempt to eulogise, per- 
haps I may be successful. I did object 
to making the Duke of Newcastle a scape- 
goat. I gave that noble Duke eredit-for 
industry and good intentions, and I said 
that he had done his duty according to 
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his ability. Did I go one whit beyond the 
truth in so saying? Then I am turned 
round upon because I am said to have 
eulogised the noble Duke and to have 
excluded him from the operation of the 
Resolution which I proposed. Sir, I did 
no such thing ; but I wished to drawa 
distinction, and to point out that he had 
been zealous in the discharge of his duty, 
according to his ability, and that he had 
been singled out for a victim and made 
the scapegoat of Lord Aberdeen’s Admin. 
istration. It was not I who singled him 
out—I singled out no one ; but because 
he was so singled out, because he was 
made a scapegeat, because he did carry 
upon his back the sins of the Ministry to 
which he belonged, and because I believed 
him to be illtreated by such conduct, I ex. 
pressed myself as I did; and for that the 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
J. Russell) says that I have brought for- 
ward my Motion to-night from malice, 
Now, Sir, if I had any malice against 
that noble Duke I should leave to him the 
task of taking care of his own character. 
The hon. and gallant Member (General 
Peel) has moved the ‘‘ previous question,” 
feeling it to be his duty to do so, but 
agreeing, as I believe, in the main with 
the Resolution which I have proposed. 
That hon. and gallant General thinks it 
impolitie for the House to come to a deci- 
sion upon the subject, and he can ask the 
House to adopt that course without any 
slur upon his character; but the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government can- 
not do so. The noble Lord by accepting 
this subterfuge confesses his errors, but 
does not, as they say in legal phraseology, 
‘‘avoid.”’ The adopting such a course 
confesses that he fears the decision of the 
Honse upon the main question—that ques- 
tion being a charge which I bring against 
him and all his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen, of having by neg- 
lect caused the miseries and losses of the 
army before Sebastopol. I should have 
thought that the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) and more especially the noble 
Lord the Member for London, who has 
hitherto borne a reputation for courage, 
would have been ready, fairly and openly, 
to mect such a charge, and would not 
have availed themselves of the shabby pre- 
tence of the ‘previous question.” The 
hon. and gajlant General who moved the 
‘previous question” has stated that he 
objects to retrospective punishment, but 
in point of fact all punishment must be 
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retrospective. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman confounds retrospective punish- 
ment with retrospective law, but, when 
a Minister allows a great army to dwindle 
away in consequence of his want of fore- 
sight, there needs no retrospective law to 
make it a crime in the eyes of the people 
of England, and that is the crime with 
which I now charge the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and that is the 
issue which he shirks. We are threaten- 
ed by the hon. Member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) that the result of agreeing to 
this Resolution will be to do mischief to 
our alliance with France, but when I pro- 
posed the appointment of the Committee 
I was threatened with the same thing ; 
but the hon. Member for Kidderminster 
with his usual dogmatism says, that mis- 
chief would have followed the appoint- 
ment of the Committee if it had not been 
for his prophecy ; and I must say that 
I think it a somewhat extravagant pre- 
tension on the part of the hon. Member 
to assume to himself a monopoly of wis- 
dom. 

Mr. LOWE: What I stated was, that 
one of two things would happen—either 
that the inquiry would extend to questions 
of State policy, and would thus endanger 
our alliance with France; or, if it did 
not, then injustice would be done to indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I am in the recollec- 
tion of the House, and I distinctly assert 
that the hon. Gentleman said, that the 
warning which he had uttered when the 
Committee was appointed had prevented 
the mischief which would otherwise have 
arisen; and I consider that that state- 
ment displayed an extravagance of vanity 
on the part of that hon. Gentleman. Allow 
me, in making an end of what I have to 
say, to make an appeal to the House. I 
have acted in this matter as I thought it 
my duty to act. An inquiry had been 
instituted by this House into a matter 
which deeply affected the happiness and 
welfare of my countrymen. A Committee 
brought these matters to a conclusion. I 
came to this House to ask them if they 
coincided in that conclusion; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney Herbert) 
says most candidly that I did no more 
than my duty. I now appeal to the 
House, and ask them to watch over the 
great interests of England. I ask them 
to watch over the army of England. In 
doing so, I have done my duty ; it is for 
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the House now to decide whether they will 


do theirs. 


Previous Question put, ‘That that 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :— Ayes 


182; 


Noes 289: Majority 107. 
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Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Russell, F. W. 
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Sadleir, John 
Sawle, C. B. G. 
Serope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 

Scully, V. 

Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 

Shee, W. 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, M. T. 
Smith, rt. hon, R. V. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerville, rt. hn. S. W. 
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Stanley, hon. W. O. 
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Stephenson, R. 
Stirling, W. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stewart, Sir M. R.S. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 


Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, J, 
Townshend, Capt. 
Traill, G. 
Vane, Lord H. 
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Walter, J. 
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TELLERS. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Berkeley, G. C. 


The House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 20, 1855. 


Mixutes.] Pvusiic Bitts.—1* Metropolis Local 
Management. 

2* Merchant Shipping Act Amendment ; Bills of 
Lading (No. 2); Turnpike Acts Continuance ; 
West Indies Relief Loans Arrangement. 

8* Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes ; 
Lady Raglan’s and Lord Raglan’s Annuities. 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES OF LAW 
REFORM. 

Lorp LYNDHURST begged to take 
this opportunity of asking his noble and 
learned Friend upon the woolsack for some 
explanation as to the delay which had oc- 
curred in regard to certain measures for 
the amendment of the law which he had 
introduced or promised to introduce. Last 
Session his noble and learned Friend had 
introduced a Bill for altering the law of 
divorce, and also for the purpose of trans- 
ferring the jurisdiction from the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts to the Court of Chancery. 
After that Bill had proceeded a certain 
length, part of the Bill was withdrawn by 
the voluntary act of his noble and learned 
Friend, and the other part, in consequence 
of some opposition to the Bill on the part 
of aright rev. Prelate. He stated as his 
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reason that the Testamentary Bill had been 
thrown out in the other House; and his 
noble and learned Friend, in answer to the 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, said 
that the Government would use their ut- 
most endeavour to pass a Bill on that sub- 
ject. It was a singular circumstance that 
that Bill went down last year from that 
House on the 7th of April, but not a single 
attempt was made by the law officers of 
the Crown to proceed with it. His noble 
and learned Friend also stated that the 
Government would be prepared to intro- 
duce in the present Session a large mea- 
sure of reform, embracing the whole of the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
He did not find that either in that or the 
other House of Parliament any attempt 
had been made to redeem that pledge. 
His noble and learned Friend had not even 
introduced a Bill of divorce, or any Bill re- 
lating to matrimonial cases. The Testa- 
mentary Jurisdiction Bill had gone down 
at an early period of the previous Session 
to the House of Commons. It was, there- 
fore, perfected; but, notwithstanding this 
circumstance, and that Parliament met in 
December, the law officers of the Crown 
did not think proper to bring it forward 
until the end of May, and this Bill had 
consequently again fallen through and been 
withdrawn. These circumstances required 
some explanation. His noble and learned 
Friend might mention the war as the canse 
of the abandonment of this Bill, but he did 
not see that either his noble and learned 
Friend or the law officers of the Crown in 
the other House of Parliament had trou- 
bled themselves much about the complica- 
tions of the Eastern question. From cir- 
cumstances that had come to his knowledge, 
he believed that this mode of proceeding 
might be explained by some want of under- 
standing or co-operation between the Lord 
Chancellor and the law officers of the 
Crown. This opinion was supported by 
the fact that his noble and learned Friend 
had introduced a Bill for the registry of 
deeds, and for the purpose of shortening 
conveyances and simplifying titles. That 
Bill was fully considered and discussed in 
their Lordships’ House, was referred to a 
Select Committee, and went down to the 
other House of Parliament with the appro- 
bation and sanction of his noble and learned 
Friend and of that House. But what hap- 
pened in the other House? The Bill was 
immediately opposed by the law officers of 
the Crown. The Solicitor General said 
that what was wanted was a Bill, not for 
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the registry of deeds, but of titles. The 
consequence was, that the Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, and nothing more 
had been heard of it from that time to 
this. But that was not the only fact that 
showed the want of cordial co-operation 
between the Lord Chancellor and the law 
officers of the Crown in the other House. 
His noble and learned Friend had issued a 
Commission for the consolidation of the 
Statute law. His noble and learned 
Friend was the President of that Com- 
mission, he sanctioned all its proceedings, 
and the law officers of the Crown alsu 
attended its meetings. The Report of that 
Commission was laid on the table. On 
looking at that Report he found it signed 
by all the Commissioners except the law 
officers of the Crown. He therefore took 
it for granted that they differed from the 
Lord Chancellor upon that Report. He 
relied upon this for substantiating what he 
stated—that there was a want of co-opera- 
tion and good understanding with respect 
to law reform between the Lord Chancellor 
and the law officers of the Crown. This 
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had led to the greatest possible inconve- 
nience, and it showed that without a good 
understanding between the legal authori- 


ties of the Government it was in vain to 
expect an amendment of the law. The 
result was that up to the present time, 
when they were going to adjourn for the 
holidays, not one single Government Bill 
for reforming the laws of England had 
been passed. This was a most unsatisfac- 
tory state of things and required explana- 
tion ; and he had made these observations 
to enable his noble and learned Friend to 
make such explanations as he might think 
proper to offer to their Lordships. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the first complaint of his noble and learned 
Friend referred to the Testamentary Juris- 
diction Bill, and he truly stated that last 
Session he (the Lord Chancellor) had intro- 
duced that Bill. It was much considered 
by a Select Committee, and the Bill went 
down to the Commons, where certainly it 
did not receive approbation, and did not 
become law. The course that he thought 
it best to take in the present Session was, 
that the Bill should originate in the House 
of Commons, and, a great many objections 
in detail having been made to the Bill of 
Jast year, he consulted with the Solicitor 
General, who was to take charge of it, 
and adopted some Amendments likely to 
smooth the passage of the Bill in the other 
House of Parliament. He was not pre- 
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pared to state the day on which that Bill 
was introduced, but he was certain his 
noble and learned Friend was mistaken in 
supposing that it was not brought in until 
the latter part of May. He believed it 
was brought in in March, but to this he 
could not pledge himself—at all events, it 
was prepared quite early in the Session, 
and it was introduced as soon as the state 
of public business made it possible to pro- 
ceed with it; and although he should not 
fall back upon the war as a justification 
for doing nothing, he thought that the 
state of business arising out of the dis- 
cussions about the war, which had taken 
up four-fifths of the Session, would ex- 
plain why so dull a subject had been s0 
little able to obtain a hearing. His noble 
and learned Friend ought to be the last 
person to express great surprise, and to 
make it matter of reproach that this Bill 
had not received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature, because the same thing had hap- 
pened to him also when his noble and 
learned Friend himself adorned the wool- 
sack. In 1843 a similar measure was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons and 
failed. In 1844 it was introduced into 
this House; again it failed; and the suc- 
ceeding Chancellor again introduced it in 
the following Session. He hoped that the 
same course would be again adopted, and 
that the measure would be introduced next 
Session, and then the matter would be 
placed in the same position that it occu- 
pied during the Chancellorship of his noble 
and learned Friend. It was said that he 
had promised a comprehensive reform of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. Now, the fact 
was this: He had been taunted with doing 
only half his duty in introducing a mea- 
sure for the reform of the testamentary 
jurisdiction ; he had been told that he 
ought to deal with the whole subject— 
namely, testamentary jurisdiction, matri- 
monial jurisdiction, and Church discipline 
jurisdiction; and he accordingly under- 
took to consider measures which would 
embrace all these matters. The Matri- 
monial Bill had been prepared, but the 
subject was so connected with the Tes- 
tamentary Bill that it was impossible for 
him to introduce it until the Testamentary 
Jurisdiction Bill had proceeded so far as to 
render it certain how the court would be 
constituted which might possibly have to 
decide upon both matrimonial and testa- 
mentary clauses. A Bill had been fram- 
ed with great care upon the subject of 
Church discipline, and had been submitted 
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to the right rev. Bishops; but there were 
great differences of opinion with respect to 
it, and the subject was attended with so 
many difficulties, that he had not been able 
to mature s measure which he could hope 
would secure the approbation of the right 
rev. Prelates, or, if they disapproved of 
it, of their Lordships, and the measure 
had not, therefore, been presented to the 
House. He had been assured by the 
Solicitor General that the Testamentary 
Bill was received in the other House with 
every prospect of success; but its atten- 
tion had been so absorbed by subjects of 
overwhelming interest that it was found 
impracticable to pass it. With regard to 
the suggestion that there was not a cordial 
co-operation between the law officers of 
the Crown and himself, and the example 
adduced by his noble and learned Friend 
of the Registration Bill, which the Soli- 
citor General did not support in the other 
House, he must say that his noble and 
learned Friend was labouring under a mis- 
take. The Solicitor General thought the 
Bill did not go far enough, and it was 
referred to a Select Committee, of which 
Mr. Walpole and other Gentlemen besides 
the law officers were Members, which re- 


commended the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole sub- 


ject. He felt bound to issue such a Com- 
mission, and the Solicitor General had 
assured him that the labours of the Com- 
mission were so far advanced that in the 
course of the ensuing recess they would 
not only produce a Report recommending 
a better system of registration, but would 
also frame a measure which might be in- 
troduced next Session. His noble and 
learned Friend further complained of the 
slugglishness of the Government in not 
having introduced any measures of law re- 
form during the present Session. He denied 
that accusation. A Chancellor or a Min- 
ister was not doing good by simply intro- 
ducing measure after measure, which he 
called measures of reform; but if he found 
that anything was going wrong it was his 
duty to provide a remedy. The statement 
that no measure of reform had become law 
during this Session was certainly near the 
truth. [Lord Lynpuurst : It is the exact 
truth.] But early in the Session he had 
introduced a measure giving extended sum- 
mary jurisdiction in cases of petty offences. 
That Bill had passed this House, and had 
been referred to a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons; and his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary had as- 
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sured him, on Saturday last, that he had 
not the least doubt of its becoming law. 
It must, however, be remembered that at 
the present moment, in consequence of the 
provisions of one of their Lordships’ Stand- 
ing Orders, the House of Commons were 
more anxious to forward the Bills which 
originated with themselves than to proceed 
with those which had been sent down from 
this House. Another measure which would 
be of essential benefit to the mass of the 
community, although it might not excite 
a great deal of popular approbation, had 
been sent down to the other House. It 
was the Bill for getting rid of the ne- 
cessity for private Acts of Parliament in 
dealing with settled estates; and the So- 
licitor General, who had taken charge of 
it, had assured him that he did not doubt 
that it would eventually be passed. It 
had been referred to a Select Committee, 
because there was a notion in the other 
House that it would have the effect of per- 
mitting the enclosure of Hampstead Heath. 
It had not the slightest reference to that 
subject; but the insertion of a clause had 
been proposed, which would set at rest all 
doubts of that kind; and the Solicitor Ge- 
neral had informed him that he did not 
doubt that the measure would become law 
during the Session. They had been told 
that the Charity Commission had done no- 
thing since its appointment. He protested 
against the truth of that assertion, for the 
Commissioners had done a great deal of 
good in an unobtrusive manner, and he 
was satisfied that they would do more good 
if their powers were further extended. He 
had, consequently, introduced a measure 
extending their powers. It had been sent 
down to the other House, and he should 
be much disappointed if it did not become 
law this Session. He had also introduced 
a Bill for reforming the University of Cam- 
bridge. He therefore felt not guilty of the 
charge made by his noble and learned 
Friend, having introduced many import- 
ant measures which promised to become 
law before the end of the Session; and 
he thought his noble and learned Friend 
would have done better to wait until the 
Session drew nearer to a close before 
making his complaint; but he supposed 
his noble and learned Friend was about 
to quit London, and that it was more con- 
venient for him to make his complaint 
now than to wait for the three or four 
weeks which remained to the end of the 
Session. He much regretted that the 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals had not 
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thonght fit to sign the Report of the Sta-| pass without making any attempt to pass 
tute Law Commission; but he had no au-| any Bills. His statement was, that not a 
thority to call upon them to sign it if | single Bill for the improvement of the law 
they did not think proper to do so. He | which had been proposed by Her Majesty's 
should be glad to be the means of intro- | Government had received the Royal as. 
ducing next Session measures which had | sent. His noble and learned Friend had 
failed in the present; but he thought that | met this statement, not by contradicting 
his noble and learned Friend’s attributing | it, for that was impossible, but by stating 


| 
| 


blame to him because the House of Com- | that a considerable number of Bills had 
mons did not pass the Testamentary Juris- | passed their Lordships, and had been sent 
diction Bill was really attributing blame to | to the other House; and, though they had 
him to v2 he was on . the | not wep i. —_ — rset} . 7 
course of the present Session he had re-| months, yet his noble and learned Frien 
ceived two sf ate which he had anxiously | flattered himself that during the four or 
considered. One of these Reports had re- | five remaining weeks of the Session they 
ference to the County Courts, and would | would pass these Bills. His noble and learn- 
a _ to me eg ; ig | —— _ er age ny — 
eed, a Dill had deen partly prepared, but! point than he was; for he took what ha 
he could not with any aA ieee intro- | leon done as a good picture of what was 
duced it during the present Session, for it | likely to take place, and had no hope that 
was impossible that it could have passed | the Bills would be passed this Session. 
into law. The other Report was as to the | Lorp BRUUGHAM trusted that his 
state of the Encumbered Estates Court, | noble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) 
Ireland. He was in hopes that he might} would, early next Session, apply himself 
have introduced a Bill 2 this subject this | to one of the subjects to whieh he had 
Session; but the changes recommended by | directed his observations—namely, to that 
the Report were so important, and, on the | of the Ecclesiastical Courts’ pti ge | 
whole, so useful, that they would require | particularly with regard to the matter o 
considerable contination, the might bem Tiveree: for the ane of tne law with re- 
obtained some credit for introducing this | gard to this subject was in a most shameful 
Bill, but he felt that it would have been, and disgraceful state. His noble and learn- 
obtaining credit under false pretences, for | ed Friend, among the many great and in- 
the ey or a have passed this Ses- | valuable pce ne ong rendered to 
sion. He had also, at the suggestion of his his country, could not render it a greater 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Broughem), ‘service than by taking up, with al the 
introduced a Bill, which had passed their! weight which was justly due to his autho- 
Lordships’ House, for adilitional sessions | rity in that House, the country, a the 
and assizes; the Bill, however, was ob-! profession, the subject which had been re- 
jected to by the other House, and required ferred to. ‘ 
more consideration than could be given to| Lorp LYNDHURST said, that he 
it this Session. He had, however, been! could not understand why there should 
in communication with the Secretary of, be a difference between the law of — 
State for the Home Department, and was | in the northern and southern parts of the 
assured by him that, should this Bill not| island. He believed that in Scotland the 
pass into law this Session, the Royal pre-|law of divorce worked exceedingly well, 
rogative would be brought to bear on the | and he saw no reason why it should not be 
subject, and that the inconvenience which | extended to England. 
it was intended to remove should be pro-| Lorp BROUGHAM was convinced that 
vided for by the exercise of the Royal pre-| if his noble and learned Friend would pe- 
rogative in the issue of several additional | ruse the evidence and the Report of the 
Commissions. Committee over which he (Lord pone | 
Lorp LYNDHURST said, that his! presided a few years ago, he would fin 
noble and learned Friend had replied to_ eaten foal for holding more firmly 
him by a tu quoque; but this did not ap-| the opinion which he had now expressed. 
ply to his case, fur when he held the office 
now held by his noble and learned Friend THE SLAVE TRADE. 
he did his utmost to pass the Testamen-| Lorp BROUGHAM presented, pursuant 
tary Jurisdiction Bill. His complaint was | to notice, a Petition from the British and 
not that they had failed in passing Bills,| Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, complain- 
but that they had let the last two Sessions | ing that the office of High Commissioner 
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of the Ionian Islands is held by a slave- 
holder, and praying for measures to pre- 
vent the continuance of certain evil prac- 
tices complained of in the Petition. His 
Lordship said, it was mainly owing to the 
exertions of this society during the last forty 
years that they were indebted for measures 
for completing the abolition of slavery, and 
for the ultimate measure for the emanci- 
pation of the slave. The petition stated 
that those in high employment, in high 
offices in this country, having foreign pos- 
sessions, were owners of slave property in 
the West Indies. In the Dutch colony of 
Surinam, and in British Guiana, a propo- 
sition had been made to liberate all the 
slaves born of slave mothers after a cer- 
tain date, but this proposition had been 
opposed by the planters, And here he 
must say, that the despatch penned on 
this subject by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) while at the Foreign Office, 
had elicited his warmest admiration, and 
for its wisdom as well as its humanity did 
its writer the highest honour, Individuals, 
no doubt of great respectability, had suc- 
ceeded by inheritance to estates in our 
Colonies, by means of which they were 
involuntarily made the owners of slaves ; 
but it was very desirable that such per- 


sons should be made fully aware of the 
great delicacy of the predicament in which 
they, perhaps unconsciously, stood. They 
were legally entitled to hold slave pro- 
perty, but they must take care how they 
purchased slaves—an act which had been 


rendered felony. The existing laws re- 
lating to slavery enabled persons inherit- 
ing estates in foreign plantations worked 
by slaves to get rid of their slave property 
by sale; but the power of purchase was 
certainly not conferred upon them. These 
proprietors should, therefore, be warned 
against incautiously exceeding the excep- 
tional provisions made in their favour 
by the Act of 1843, and by previous 
Acts. One of the warmest and most 
eminent advocates of the abolition of 
slavery used to complain bitterly that, 
being the proprietor of a life interest in a 
West India estate, he could not get rid 
either of the estate itself, or (while the 
slave trade was permitted) of the neces- 
sity for actually buying slaves for its culti- 
vation and management. It must, how- 
ever, be highly satisfactory to those who 
took an interest in the cause of the negro 
to witness the progress which it was mak- 
ing in other countries as well as in our 
own Colonies ; and he trusted that the 
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noble Lord opposite (the Earl of Claren- 
don) would be able to hold out some hopes 
that our attempts to induce Spain to re- 
strain the most execrable crime of the 
slave trade, and to keep down the import- 
ation of slaves into Cuba to the lowest 
possible dimensions, would be more suc- 
cessful hereafter than they had heretofore 
proved. Within the last year of which 
we possessed accounts, the number of 
slaves landed in Cuba was no less than 
from 14,000 to 15,000. How different, 
happily, had been the conduct of the Go- 
vernment of Brazil in relation to this im- 
portant matter! Within the last two years 
the slave trade in Brazil had been entirely 
extinct. Four years before this the num- 
ber of slaves imported into that country 
amounted to 49,000 or 50,000; in the 
following year it stood at 23,0001. ; in the 
third year it had dwindled down to 3,000 
some odd hundreds; and in the next the 
traffic had altogether ceased. The conse- 
quences of this policy had been most be- 
neficial to the planters of Brazil. The 
2,000,0007. a year that were formerly 
spent in the purchase of slaves had, since 
the entire abolition of the traffic, been ap- 
plied to innocent and also lucrative em- 
ployment; and the accounts from that 
country indicated that Brazil had, within 
the last three or four years, made more 
progress in agricultural and general im- 
provement than had been made for a quar- 
ter of a century preceding. These results 
reflected the greatest credit on the firm- 
ness and the wisdom of the very popu- 
larly-eleeted Government of the Brazilian 
empire. He was glad to say, too, that 
the tone of feeling on this subject in the 
Chambers at the present time was very 
different from that by which they were 
animated in 1842, when they declared 
their opinion that the abolition of the slave 
trade was impossible by human means. 
The abolition of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, too, had not been confined to the 
abolition of the slave traffic; and the 
manner in which the coloured population 
was treated in Brazil contrasted most fa- 
vourably with the infamous treatment they 
received in the United States. In Brazil 
a free negro, if he were a native of the 
country, possessed all the privileges of a 
citizen, and was eligible for the highest 
offices, civil, military, or naval; and he 
was informed that the most skilful phy- 
sician in Rio, the Emperor’s own physician, 
was acoloured man. He did not wish to 
speak harshly of the United States in this 
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respect, because he was inclined to hope, 
from what he had lately heard, that a 
better state of things was about to arise 
there. Nothing would rejoice him more 
than to see that law of Carolina abolished 
by which every free negro landing in the 
State was liable to be punished with im- 
prisonment the first time, to be whipped 
the second time, and the third time to be 
sold as aslave. The Federal Government 
had no power to repeal this law; all that 
it could do was to use its influence to per- 
suade the State Legislature to repeal it. 
He hoped, however, that his noble Friend 
opposite would be able to say that his last 
communications with the Federal Govern- 
ment afforded some prospect of this law 
being abolished, and that he would be able, 
too, to give some indication of a speedy 
decrease in the Spanish slave trade. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, he 
had no doubt that the warning addressed 
by his noble and learned Friend to those 
who were so unfortunate as to possess es- 
tates in British Guiana would be carefully 
attended to. With regard to Spain, he 
feared that it was not in his power to say 
to the noble and learned Lord anything of 
a very satisfactory character, though he 
was happy to say that he could afford him 
some little comfort on the subject. It 
was true that in the year 1853 a large 
number of slaves had been imported to 
Cuba, during the governorship of the late 
Captain General; but in the year 1854— 
the returns for which year had not as yet 
been laid upon the table—there were 
symptoms of a decline in the traffic. The 
number of slaves imported during that 
year was stated to be 7,000, and allowing 
one-third for unreported landings, there 
were probably about 10,000 imported—a 
large number, certainly—but a diminution 
of the importations during the previous 
year. Notwithstanding the great tempta- 
tions which the lucrative nature of the 
slave trade enabled those who pursued it 
te hold out to the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba, and of which those authorities were 
generally so unscrupulous as to avail them- 
selves, some Captains General had dis- 
played the most praiseworthy determina- 
tion to discountenance this most horrible 
traffic. The Marquess de Ribeira, who 
was Captain General in 1832, published 
some severe ordinances against it, which 
were rigidly enforced, and several were 
punished under them. The late Captain 
General, Concha, had also set his face 
very decidedly against the slave trade, but 
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—whether it was carried on with greater 
secrecy than before—his efforts did not 
appear to be attended with any very great 
success. The conduct of the Brazilian 
Chambers in the matter of the slave trade, 
he concurred with his noble and learned 
Friend in regarding as most creditable, 
The slave trade might be said now to have 
entirely disappeared from the Brazils. And 
what was very remarkable was the brief. 
ness of the period within which this happy 
result had been attained, In 1848 there 
were 60,000 slaves there; in 1850, the 
number imported was 23,000; in 1852, it 
had fallen to 1,500; and during the last 
two years not one slave had been import- 
ed. It was satisfactory to think that the 
embarkation of slaves on the coast of 
Africa was something less. With regard 
to the Carolina law, he need not say that 
it was a delicate and difficult matter to 
interfere with any foreign country on such 
a question; but he hoped that the pro- 
gress of enlightened opinion in the coun- 
try itself would lead to the establishment 
of a happier state of things than at pre- 
sent existed there. 
Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


BURIALS BILL—CONSECRATION OF 
CEMETERIES. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY called 
attention to the inconvenience which was 
caused in some parishes by the Act pro- 
viding that two chapels should be built in 
every cemetery. The noble Earl men- 
tioned one very large and populous parish, 
where it was thought desirable to provide 
three cemeteries, but the parish could not 
possibly afford to erect six chapels. It 
was proposed that two chapels should be 
built in one of the cemeteries, and that 
the three grounds should be consecrated; 
but this the Bishop of the diocese, no 
doubt from conscientious motives, refused 
to do. There were some differences of 
opinion among the right rev. Prelates 
themselves upon this question, and he be- 
lieved it would be an advantage to the 
Church to make it obligatory upon them 
to consecrate. He therefore proposed the 
insertion of a clause to provide that pa- 
rishes should not be bound to erect any 
chapels in any cemetery, except the prin- 
cipal cemetery of the parish; and the ab- 
sence of a chapel in such places, provided 
that a sufficient building stood there for 
the shelter of the clergyman and the fune- 
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ral, should not be a reason for the Bishop 
of the diocese refusing to consecrate the 
und. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON observed, 
this was the first time any attempt had 
been made by the Legislature to compel 
Bishops to consecrate either churches or 
burial grounds; and that was a matter 
which had always, more than any other, 
been left to the Bishops’ diseretion. He 
must protest against such an invasion of 
their rights as Prelates. No Bishop would 
refuse to consecrate a burial ground with- 
out good and substantial reasons, and he 
was sure his right rev. Brother of Win- 
chester, whose refusal had been alluded 
to, would not do so. There was a part of 
the service which could only be read in a 
church; and although in some parishes it 
had been customary, in the case of the 
burial of poor persons, to read only the 
other part of the service, that was a very 
objectionable distinction between poor and 
rich, and was acutely felt by the poor, 
who were entitled to the full service of 
their Church. He hoped their Lordships 
would not sanction the clause proposed. 

Tue Ear: or HARDWICKE supported 
the clause, which was only intended to 
meet extreme cases. No one denied the 
right of the poor to have the whole of the 
burial service; but for the want of such a 
provision as this clause provided, some of 
the burials in this metropolis were of a 
lamentable and disgraceful description. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
there was some weight in the observations 
of the right rev. Prelate, as to the novelty 
of putting such an obligation on the Bi- 
shops; and as for the case mentioned, 
they had only heard one side, and the 
Bishop of Winchester was usually liberal 
in matters of this kind. He hoped the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) would 
not press the clause. He (Earl Granville) 
should propose as an Amendment, that 
where a representation was made by three- 
fourths of the ratepayers of a parish to 
the Secretary of State, he might dispense 
with the obligation of the law to build the 
second chapel in a cemetery. 

Tue Bishor or OXFORD thought the 
Amendment of the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) would remedy, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the inconvenience which had been 
complained of, without causing the evils 
which might be expected from the clause 
‘ proposed by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Malmesbury). There was not such dif- 
ference of opinion between the Bishops as 
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had been stated to exist; but they acted 
according to the circumstances of each 
case; and only last week he himself con- 
secrated a large cemetery without any 
chapel, having first ascertained that it 
was within an easy distance of the parish 
church, for the body to be removed. 

Lord REDESDALE hoped the noble 
Earl would not press the clause now. He 
had prepared a clause which he thought 
would meet the object in view, which he 
would move on the third reading. 

Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn : Further Amendments made; 
Bill to be read 3¢ on Monday next. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


—_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 20, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Birts.—1° School Grants 
Security for Application; Office of Speaker ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance (Ireland); Joint 
Stock Banks (Scotland); Island of Tobago 
Loans. 
3° Metropolis Local Management; Stage Car- 
riage Duties, &c.; Court of Judicature (Prince 
of Wales Island, &c.) ; Convention with United 
States ; Chinese Passengers Ships, 

+ 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES,— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, it may be in the 
recollection of the House that on Tues- 
day I asked a question of the noble Lord 
as to the Danubian Principalities of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, and that, if I could 
not then obtain a reply, I would repeat it. 
The noble Lord said, the Four Points 
having been considered as a whole, the re- 
jection of any one point involved the re- 
jection of the whole four, and therefore, 
the third point having been rejected, the 
Government considered themselves free as 
to the others ; but that in any future ne- 
gotiations the principle of these points 
would still form the basis of arrangement. 
I wish to ask whether by “ principle ’’ the 
noble Lord means the principle laid down 
in the memorandum of the 28th of Decem- 
ber, namely, as regards the first point, 
that the sole guarantee as to the Princi- 
palities should be converted into a quin- 
tuple guarantee, and that any future ar- 
rangement for the government of the Prin- 
cipalities should be by a combined arrange- 
ment between the Powers which are par- 
ties to the treaty. It having been reported 
to me that there is at this moment a com- 
mission sitting at Vienna to arrange a 
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form of Government for the Principalities, 
I beg again to put the question to the 
noble Lord, whether he is aware of any 
such Commission sitting at Vienna? I 
also wish to ask him whether a protest 
has not been delivered to Lord Clarendon 
for the British Government, signed by a 
considerable number of Wallachian and 
Moldavian gentlemen of influence against 
the arrangements concluded at Vienna in 
reference to Moldavia and Wallachia? I 
wish to give notice that on Monday I will 
ask the noble Lord why Sir Charles Na- 
pier has been excluded from those honours 
of the Bath which have been recently con- 
ferred on other Generals and Admirals for 
their services ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: With re- 
gard to the first question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, I certainly consider that it is 
rather difficult to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and somewhat inconvenient to be 
asked, to state what are the precise con- 
ditions they may think it right to demand, 
or require or insist upon, in future nego- 
tiations. The hon. Gentleman must see 
the inconvenience of such questions, bear- 
ing as they do on matters of considerable 
importance. What I meant, on a former 
occasion, to state was this—that the de- 
tails of the arrangement with regard to 
the first and second points were settled 
provisionally, on condition that the whole 
treaty of peace should be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. That not having been the case 
Her Majesty’s Government—and the Aus- 
trian Government were quite aware of the 
circumstance —held themselves free to re- 
discuss any matter which had been pro- 
visionally agreed to in regard to the Prin- 
cipalities. But what I consider to be the 
fundamental principle of the first point is 
that Russia should no longer exercise that 
exclusive protection over the Principalities 
which hitherto by treaties she has express- 
ly enjoyed. What may be substituted for 
that must be matter of arrangement when 
the time comes for considering it. With 
regard to the Commission reported to be 
sitting at Vienna, I beg to inform the hon. 
Gentleman that there is no such Commis- 
sion sitting at Vienna, engaged in plan- 
ning a system of Government for the Prin- 
cipalities. There is a Commission, but 
one of a very different kind—namely, a 
Commission consisting of English, Aus- 
trian, Turkish, and French members, who 
are empowered to receive representations 
from the inhabitants of the Principa- 
lities as to any complaints which they 
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may have to make with regard to the 
occupation of their country by the Aus. 
trian troops. I understand from m 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) that 
he has received a communication from cer. 
tain gentlemen stating themselves to be 
natives of the Principalities, but who are 
not at all in a capacity which would make 
them the representatives of the Principa. 
lities—being persons residing in other parts 
of Europe—France or Germany. With 
regard to the question of the hon. Gentle. 
man, as to what he calls the exclusion of 
Sir Charles Napier from the honours of 
the Bath, I can assure him that it was a 
circumstance which caused great regret to 
Her Majesty’s Government, but the exclu. 
sion was one altogether self-imposed. Sir 
Charles Napier was informed that his name 
had been recommended for the honour of 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, but, for rea- 
sons of which he must be left to judge, he 
declined accepting it. 

Mr. LAYARD asked, whether the noble 
Lord would have any objection to lay a 
copy of the protest made by the Gentle- 
men from the Principalities on the table of 
the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would communicate with his noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs on the 
subject. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
—QUESTION. 

Mr. DISRAELI repeated the question 
put by him on a previous evening, as to 
whether the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would have any objection to 
lay upon the table of the house a copy of 
the instructions given to Lord John Rus- 
sell as the Plenipotentiary of this country 
at the recent Congress at Vienna? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
as a general rule, instructions of this sort 
were not laid before Parliament, and for 
reasons the force of which the House 
would at once acknowledge. The reasons 
were that these instructions necessarily 
entered into discussion upon all matters 
connected with the mission, involving opin- 
ions upon the relations of the different 
Powers to each other and to this country, 
and providing for contingencies and cases 
which might or might not arise; and it 
would be exceedingly injurious to the pub- 
lie service that such opinions should be 
made public. But he conceived the object 
of the right hon. Gentleman in moving 
for copies of these instructions was to a& 
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certain whether these instructions were or 
were not in accordance with the despatches 
which had been laid upon the table of the 
House. If that were the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman, perhaps he would 
jnform him ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that it was some- 
what irregular to ask what was his object 
in the course he had taken, and he must 
decline giving the noble Lord any reason 
for making the inquiry. He wished, how- 
ever, to state that the noble Lord himself 
bad moved for copies of the instructions 
given in the cases of Mr. Ouseley and of 
Lord Ashburton, and he (Mr. Disraeli) 
had, therefore, only followed a great pre- 
cedent in the course which he had taken. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
very hard when he was disposed to be cour- 
teous, that the right hon. Gentleman 
should be so very ungracious. What he was 
going to state was this, that if it was the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, or of 
the House, that it would be a completion 
of the case if the Government laid before 
the House that part of their instructions 
which related to the specific points which 
had come under discussion, he would have 
no objection to give such extracts from the 
instructions as would complete that part of 
the case. He decidedly objected to giving 
the whole of the instructions for the rea- 
sons which he had stated, namely, that 
they treated of matters connected with the 
relations of the powers of Europe with 
each other and with this country, and that 
it would not be for the good of the public 
service to produce them. Subject to this 
limitation, he was perfectly ready to give 
extracts of the instructions, and he be- 
lieved that when those extracts were in 
the hands of hon. Members they would 
be perfectly satisfied with that portion of 
them. 


THE REWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE. 

Mr. WILSON having moved that the 
House at its rising do adjourn till Monday 
next, 

Cotone,. NORTH put the question of 
which he had given notice—Whether those 
officers who wished to take advantage of the 
Queen’s late warrant for the retirement of 
officers upon full pay, and obtaining a step 
in rank, would be permitted to retain the 
reward for distinguished service which Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
grant to them? In putting this question 
he begged to say that he did so merely for 
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the information and satisfaction of a large 
body of gallant gentlemen who, on account 
of their distinguished services, loyalty, and 
sufferings, were entitled to the considera- 
tion and respect of the House and the 
Government. He himself was acquainted 
with the case of one of the officers who 
were in receipt of the good-service pension, 
and who was as distinguished a soldier as 
any in the army. He served in the cam- 
paign which ended with the battle of Co- 
runna, in which action he was wounded in 
both knees ; in the expedition to Walche- 
ren, and also in the Peninsula, from the 
year 1810 to the end of the war, taking 
part in the numerous actions and sieges 
which distinguished that campaign; he 
received the gold medal for Toulouse, and 
the silver war medal with nine clasps. 
The object of that gallant officer was to 
take advantage of the new regulation, by 
which he might retire on the full pay of 
17s, a day, with the rank of major general; 
and of course he was very anxious to know 
whether the reward which Her Majesty 
had been pleased to give him for distin- 
guished services, and which amounted to 
about 1001. a year, would be withdrawn in 
the event of his availing himself of the 
regulation to which he referred. At the 
battle of Nivelle this gallant officer re- 
ceived a wound which, thirty years ago, 
when he (Colonel North) was an adjutant 
in the same regiment, he knew prevented 
him for days together from attending pa- 
rade, and which he was concerned to find, 
from a letter written by the gallant officer 
within the last few days, still caused him 
the greatest anxiety and pain ; yet strange 
to say he had been granted no pension in 
consideration of his receiving that wound. 
Moreover, although he had nine clasps and 
a war medal, he had not even been made 
a Commander of the Bath, and the answer 
returned by the authorities when he ap- 
plied for it was, that that Order was not 
conferred for services so long past. He 
(Colonel North) trusted that, in honouring 
the comparatively young soldiers who were 
now serving in the Crimea, the soldiers 
who had shown them how to fight and set 
them such a glorious example would not 
be forgotten in their old age. He did not 
put the question from mere curiosity, but 
for the benefit of a gallant body of officers, 
and he should avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity which the rules of the House fur- 
nished him with for the purpose of getting 
a clear and definite answer. 

CotoneL DUNNE was surprised that 
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any hesitation should have existed for one 
moment in the mind of the Under Secre- 
tary for War in answering this question. 
If an officer received a distinguished ser- 
vice pension he received it for the services 
he had rendered his country ; and in the 
event of his selling out, or retiring, there 
could be no reasonable ground whatever 
for depriving him of the pension. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL readily ac- 
knowledged the right of the hon. and gal- 
lant officer to expect as definite an answer 
as he could give to his question. It was 
simply whether an officer who had received 
a reward for distinguished services, out of a 
grant made by Parliament should continue 
to receive it upon availing himself of the 
new regulations and retiring upon full pay; 
and he regretted that he experienced so 
much difficulty in satisfying the object the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had in view. 
Much might undoubtedly be said on both 
sides, and it was not quite so clear a ques- 
tion as the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who spoke last supposed. For instance, 
it was not desirable that the advantages 
of the full-pay list should be multiplied to 
such an extent as to bring forward a num- 
ber of applications from comparatively 
young officers with which it would be diffi- 
cult for the War Office to deal. Every 
officer who retired upon the full-pay list 
received a step of rank in addition to the 
full pay of the rank from which he retired; 
and if, in addition, he were to receive a 
reward for distinguished service, he feared 
that claims would be sent in by officers 
who had received that reward, to retire 
upon full pay, at a time of life when it 
would be most undesirable that they should 
be placed on the retired list. He also 
thought the rewards should be given in 
such a manner that they should fall in as 
soon as possible. At the same time he 
fully admitted that an officer, who had 
fairly earned a reward for distinguished 
service, should be allowed to keep that 
reward as long as he lived. The question, 
however, had not yet been decided by the 
War Office, and he would take care that 
attention should be immediately given to 
it, and that a decision should be arrived at 
as early as circumstances would admit of. 

CotoneL KNOX thought it was hard 
that a man who had purchased a commis- 
sion in the army should be obliged, when 
in ill health, on pain of losing his good 
service pension, to retain that commission, 
although, perhaps, he had a starving family 
at home ; and asked whether that regula- 
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tion was to be carried out in the case of 
officers who had returned from the Crimea? 
He asked the Clerk of the Ordnance, also, 
whether any experiments had lately been 
made with the Enfield rifles, and with what 
results ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, that considerable 
improvements had been made within the 
last month. The Government had received 
no official report respecting the failure of 
the rifles manufactured at Enfield, and 
used in the Crimea, to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he was 
glad to find that the question had not yet 
been decided by the Government. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman, that there 
was something to be said on both sides; 
but in the present instance the difficulty 
lay on the side of the Government. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the objection was 
lest young and distinguished officers should 
be induced to apply for leave to retire on full 
pay. But the hon. Gentleman must know 
that it was not a matter of course, but, on 
the contrary, a great favour to be allowed 
to retire on full pay. None but distin- 
guished officers should be allowed to retire, 
Was the hon. Gentleman afraid lest the 
weakness of the Government should induce 
them to yield to the claims of others? He 
presumed to think that the hon. Gentleman 
had not stated all the reasons for leaving 
this matter still unsettled, and he hoped he 
would the next time be prepared with a 
more satisfactory answer. 

Mr. ELLICE said, that this subject came 
before the Army Estimates Committee, 
and it then appeared that the money al- 
lotted to enable the officers to retire was 
limited in amount. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS observed that 
the question under discussion was whether 
the officers who had received the distin- 
guished service pension should be deprived 
of it. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House at its rising until Monday was 
agreed to. 


Management Bill. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that the 
motives and conduct of those who had 
endeavoured to introduce Amendments into 
the Bill had been much misconstrued, and 
he wished to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. It had been represented that they 
were opposed to the principle of local self- 
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vernment, which was not true. Neither 
was it true that they had endeavoured to 
obstruct the Bill. It was true that they 
endeavoured to amend it, and he was 
happy to say that they succeeded in that 
to a very material extent. But, notwith- 
standing these improvements, he should be 
holding out false hopes if he said that the 
Bill afforded a wise, efficient, and economi- 
cal sytem of local administration. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that he agreed in the principle of the Bill, 
but he doubted whether thirty-six different 
Boards, consisting of 100 or 150 members 
each, would be the best kind of machinery 
for working it. He thought it would be 
found that the owners of property were 
not sufficiently represented. If the prin- 
ciple of local management was good for 
the metropolis, it was good for the towns 
also, and he would contend for its appli- 
cation to them next Session. He thought 
that whilst the Metropolitan Board pos- 
sessed such extensive powers of taxation, to 
give them the power of exempting certain 
districts of the metropolis from taxation 
was a dangerous principle. The right hon. 
Gentleman did, in the case of the Metro- 
politan Board, limit it to drainage, but he 
could not find that he had carried out the 
same principle as to the district Boards. 
There was another point. The right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted the principle of 
compensation, and in Committee it was 
admitted that there should be an appeal ; 
but he now found that the Metropolitan 
Board, to whom the appeal lay, had the 
power to refuse compensation altogether. 
That was not properly an appeal, for the 
Bill enacted in another clause that there 
should be some compensation. He thought 
it proper that the right hon. Gentleman 
should be prewarned, that he might take 
steps to insert some words that would carry 
the intention of having a proper appeal 
into effect. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take care that district 
Boards should not have the power of arbi- 
trarily taxing property ; and also that the 
600 people who would be employed, might 
have a fair chance of getting the compen- 
sation which was intended by one clause, 
but which by another clause the Metropo- 
litan Board would have the power of re- 
fusing. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, it had been pro- 
mised that there should be a clause fixing 
a time, after which no sewer would be 
allowed to discharge itself into the Thames; 
and he wished to know if such a clause 
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had been introduced, and what was the 
time fixed ? 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL would answer 
the question of the hon. Baronet first. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works had the 
power of levying rates, which were to be 
general ; but in the case of sewerage, the 
rates were to be levied on the districts 
over which the drainage extended. As to 
compensation, what he understood was this, 
that there should be an appeal, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Totness (Lord 
Seymour) suggested that the appeal should 
be to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and that any party might go before them 
and have his case heard. That had been 
provided for in the clause. What he had 
objected to was any reference being made 
to the Treasury, and, therefore, it was left, 
first, for the district Board to determine, 
and the party might state his case again 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. As 
to the question of the noble Lord (Lord 
Seymour) he would say that he had fixed a 
time after which no drainage water could 
go into the Thames, the time being five 
years from next December. It was impos- 
sible to carry out the great works contem- 
plated in a shorter period. 

Bill read 3°. 

Mr. H. BARING proposed the follow- 


ing clause— 





“No person appointed by virtue of this Act to 
the Office of Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works shall, during the continuance of such 
appointment, be capable of being elected or sitting 
as a Member of the House of Commons.” 


He thought the Chairman of such a Board 
would have quite enough to do without 
attending to Parliamentary duties. 

Clause brought up and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the said Clause be now read a se- 
cond time.”’ 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he regarded the Motion as one of a very 
objectionable description, and hoped it 
would not be pressed. He objected to the 
exclusion from this House of Gentlemen 
who, when appealed to, were capable of 
throwing great light upon questions which 
came before Parliament. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought a great 
many points would arise in the House re- 
specting this Board which would require 
explanation, and who was so fit to give 
that explanation as the chairman of that 


|Board? This was not a Government ap- 
| pointment, and he could not conceive the 
existence of any ground for excluding the 
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chairman of this Board from the House of 
Commons, if he could get any constituency 
to elect him. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he should 
support the clause, being of opinion that 
there would be great evil in such an officer 
being appointed on Committees of the 
House for instance, or being detained in 
the House late at night. It was said that 


he could be removed at once if any evil | 
arose; but his removal could only be ef- | 


fected by the votes of two-thirds of those 
whom he sat with, and was not likely to 
take place. 

Mr. PERCY said, that one of the prin- 
cipal arguments for giving a large salary 


to this officer was that he had great and | 


onerous duties to perform, which would 
occupy so much of his time ; and it was, 
therefore, clear that he could not do his 
duty in the House of Commons and at the 
Board at the same time. 
Sirk BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
eae of the hon. Member for Marl- 
orough (Mr. Baring) amounted to this— 
here was an officer appointed to an im- 


portant duty with a large salary, and the. 
House of Commons was to step in and say | 
to the constituencies, ** You shall not choose 
any Member of this House, and if you 


elect any other person he shall not be 
allowed to sit in this House.”” They might 
as well say that the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don should not have a seat in the House of 
Commons because he was paid a large sum 
of money and had onerous duties to per- 
form. He thought it most unfair to make 
such an exception as that proposed. 


Mr. HENLEY said, he did not see why | 


a Member of Parliament should be ex- 


cluded if elected ; but at the same time | 


he thought that such an officer would be 
very fortunate if he had not a seat in the 
House, for he would have quite enough to 
do to manage the forty-five gentlemen 


whom he presided over, without being sub- | 


ject to be questioned by 600 Members in 
that House. 

Mr. H. BARING said, as he thought 
the feeling of the House was against the 
clause, he would withdraw it. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Five clauses added. 

Bill passed. 


THE TURKISH LOAN. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, 
Toe CHAIRMAN read the following 
Resolution— 
Mr. W. Williams 
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“ That it is the opinion of this Committee that 
Her Majesty be authorised to guarantee the pay. 
ment of the interest on the loan of 5,000,000), 
sterling, to be contracted for by His Imperial Ma- 
| jesty the Sultan, in pursuance of the Convention 
signed at London on the 27th day of June, 1855, 
between Her Majesty, His Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, and His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, and that provision be made out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or the 
growing produce thereof, for the issue of such 
sums of money from time to time as may be re- 
quired to pay any interest which may at any 
time be required to fulfil the guarantee of Her 
Majesty in respect of such interest, conform. 
ably to the tenour of Her Majesty’s engagement 
as specified in the said Convention, together with 
the attending charges of management thereon,” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
Convention upon which the Resolution is 
founded was entered into by the two allied 
Governments with Turkey, in accordance 
with, and in fulfilment of those common 
views which have actuated those Govern- 
ments and the people of the two countries 
in regard to the war in which we are now 
engaged. That war was undertaken for 
| the defence, present and future, of Turkey. 
| It has been the opinion of all those who 
have concurred in the justice and policy of 
the war that it ought to be prosecuted with 
all the vigour and energy- which the re- 
sources of the several parties engaged ad- 
mit the employment of. No doubt great 
efforts have been made, and will continue 
to be made, by the Governments of Eng- 
land and France for that purpose; large 
armies have been sent out, great fleets 
have been fitted out and stationed in the 
two seas—the Black Sea and the Baltie; 
| but it is evident that the exertions of Eng- 
land and France cannot be attended with 
the results which we are entitled to aim 
at, and which are essential for the accom- 
plishment of the objects for which the war 
is undertaken, unless the efforts of these 
two countries, which are comparatively 
distant, can be efficiently seconded by the 
exertions of the country itself which is most 
nearly and deeply interested in the econ- 
| flict. Everybody is aware of what I may 

call the noble struggle which Turkey has 
'made in this war—of the great and suc- 
| cessful efforts which her army made during 
| the greater part of a twelvemonth in de- 
‘fending the northern frontier of her terri- 
tories. The success of those efforts and 
| the magnitude of them exceeded, I believe, 
| the expectation of almost all those persons 
who had turned their attention to the 
iresources and prospects of that empire. 
There were few who believed that there 
was in the Turkish nation that enthusias- 
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tie devotion to the cause of their country 
which has been exhibited by the Turks in 
this war; there were few who believed that 
there existed in the Turkish army that 
power of combination and of resistance 
which was manifested by the army under 
the command of Omar Pacha on the bor- 
ders of the Danube; there were few who 
believed that the Turkish empire possessed 
the financial and material resources which 
were required, and have been furnished 
hitherto in the course of that contest. At 
the same time it was foretold by many 
that the resources of Turkey must inevit- 
ably prove insufficient for a prolonged con- 
tinuance of the exertions which were re- 
quired, and especially that her finances 
must fail in supplying the demands which 
the war would occasion. Owing, however, 
to great exertions hitherto, those demands 
have to a considerable extent been supplied 
by the ordinary revenues of Turkey ; but it 
is no reproach or disparagement to the 
Turkish Empire to say that her ordinary 
resources are unequal to the emergencies 
of the great and important struggle in 
which she is engaged, because that hap- 
pens to all countries which are engaged in 
war. It happens here; it happens in 
France; and, from information which we 
have received, we believe that in Russia 
the difference between the ordinary reve- 
nue and war expenditure is greater even 
than in England, France, or Turkey. We 
are informed, on I believe pretty good au- 
thority, that, whereas the ordinary revenue 


of Russia is about 30,000,000/. sterling, | 
her expenses in this war certainly equal, if | 


they have not exceeded, double that amount. 
Well, Sir, the ordinary revenues of Turkey, 
I believe, amount to about 10,000,000/. 
sterling. In the course of last year they 
were obliged to resort to a loan to increase 
theiravailable means, and accordingly aloan 
was negotiated, nominally of 5,000,0001., 
but of which between 2,000,000/. and 
3,000,000/. was actually raised. That has 
not been found sufficient for the purposes of 
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We felt, that if, while we were making 
great exertions in support of Turkey, by 
armies and fleets, we allowed the very 
body which we wished to support to fall 
to pieces for want of resources, we should 
be defeating the object which we had in 
view, and should be rendering fruitless all 
those great efforts which we were making 
in her support; that unless the Turkish 
Government were supplied with the means 
of paying and maintaining their own 
army, it would be vain for England and 
France to send armies for the purpose of 
defending her territory. Then the ques- 
tion arose, how that additional supply 
was to be obtained? There were different 
ways in which the assistance might have 
been afforded. The two Governments 
might have had recourse to that system 
which this country resorted to in the last 
war, by furnishing a subsidy to the Power 
which you intended to assist. That, of 
course, was not deemed expedient either by 
the British Government or by the Govern- 
ment of France. There are many objec- 
tions to it, both in regard to the parties 
who are to furnish the subsidy, and in re- 
gard to the real interests of the party to 
whom the subsidy would be granted. If 
you wish that the power should have vitality 
and a real existence, you must teach that 
Power to rely, as far as possible, upon its 
own resources, and, at all events, if tem- 
porary assistance be required, it ought to 
be derived as much as possible from the 
means and upon the responsibility of the 
party who is to derive benefit from it. It 
being thought inexpedicnt, then, to give a 
subsidy to Turkey, the next question was 


Loan. 


|in what manner Turkey should be enabled 


to raise the means to carry on its military 
and naval services; and it was thought 
that the best method was that which the 
two Governments ultimately determined 


on, namely, to afford to the Turkish Go- 


the Turkish Government, and they have | 


put it to England and France that, unless 


' herself. 


vernment the assistance of the credit of 
England and France by a guarantee of a 
loan the interest and sinking fund of which 
should be paid out of the revenue of Turkey 
That being so far determined, 


additional means were found to defray the | then came another question, namely, tak- 
current expenses of the military and naval ing the amount of 5,000,000/., which the 
services of Turkey, they would come to a| Turkish Government thought it desirable 
stand, and that it would be impossible for | to raise, whether that sum should be gua- 


Turkey, out of her ordinary resources, to 
find the means of defraying the necessary 
and unavoidable expenses connected with 
her military and naval operations. The 


| 


matter was long and seriously considered | 


by the Governments of England and France. | ally to provide that they should share 


ranteed by the two Governments sepa- 
rately, each taking half the amount, or 
whether they should conjointly guarantee 
the whole amount, taking a separate en- 
gagement, as between themselves, practi- 
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half-and-half in the liability, supposing the 
liability to arise. Undoubtedly the former 
method is that which the British Govern- 
ment first thought of, and which perhaps 
is most in accordance with the habits and 
views of this country, and which is more 
in conformity with the precedent of former 
eases of the same kind; but the French 
Government laid great stress upon its 
preference of the latter method, which we 
have adopted—we under the circumstances 
of the case, considering the right of France 
to have an opinion on this matter, and that 
as the arrangement would come to the 
same result in the one case as the other, 
we were bound so far to defer to the 
wishes of the French Government as to 
adopt the system of joint guarantee instead 
of the separate guarantee, half-and-half, 
dividing the loan into two distinct and 
separate portions. Another question also 
arises, namely, what is the probability that 
the Turkish Government will be enabled 
out of its own resources to pay in future 
the amount which will become due for 
inierest on the loan and for the sinking 
fund? I have no hesitation in saying 
that there is every reasonable and rational 
expectation that Turkey will have ample 
means of making good its engagement 
without throwing any practical and real 
burden upon the finances of her two allies. 
The resources of Turkey are infinitely 
greater than have been as yet developed. 
By her local position she has resources of 
commerce which are annually increasing, 
and which, under happier circumstances, 
there can be no doubt will be materially 
and extensively developed. There are in 
the Turkish territory mines of every kind, 
both of metals and of coal, which only re- 
quire to be worked to produce ample re- 
sources to that country, and it is to be 
hoped that other improvements may take 
place which will tend greatly to increase 
and develop her national resources. It 
has been the misfortune of Turkey as yet, 
that, whenever her Government felt dis- 
posed to make any material improvements 
in her internal arrangements, calculated 
either to give additional strength to the 
institutions of the country, or to add ma- 
terially to her resources either financial or 
defensive—it has been her misfortune, I 
say, that the influence of Russian agency 
has interposed, and, by the means which 
were always at her command, has either 
totally paralysed her intended action, or 
as so essentially crippled it as to prevent 
its producing the result which might other- 


Viscount Palmerston 
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wise have been expected. It is to be 
hoped that those influences will hereafter 
have less power than they have hitherto 
exercised ; and I therefore think that we 
are justified in anticipating that while the 
engagements which we now call upon the 
House to ratify will afford to the Turkish 
Government the means of co-operating with 
its allies in carrying on effectually the con- 
test in which we are all engaged, there 
will, on the other hand, be no good reason 
to fear that those engagements will in the 
end be productive of any financial burden 
upon this country. The immediate secu- 
rity given is, in the first place, the avail- 
able surplus of the tribute of Egypt. That 
available surplus, after providing for the 
interest and sinking fund of the loan con. 
tracted last year, amounts to about 65,000/. 
a year, which will be applicable to the 
payment of the interest and sinking fund 
of the present loan. Beyond that, the 
security given is the entire revenue of the 
Turkish Empire, and arrangements will be 
made to secure certain parts of that re- 
venue, to provide the means from time to 
time of meeting the interest and the de- 
mands of the sinking fund. It is the in- 
tention of the two Governments to make 
an arrangement with the Turkish Govern- 
ments, to which we anticipate no obstacle 
at Constantinople, to secure that the 
moneys so raised by loan for the military 
service of Turkey shall be applied to that 
military service ; so that, while on the 
one hand engagements are entered into to 
enable Turkey to raise this money, on the 
other hand the two Governments of Eng- 
land and France shall have a certainty 
that the money so raised shall really be 
applied to the purpose for which it is in- 
tended ; because it is plain, that if the 
money raised for the purposes of the war 
were to be diverted into other channels, 
and were not applied really and truly for 
the war, this country would be entering 
into an engagement for a purpose which 
would not be accomplished, and we should 
not be justified, therefore, in asking the 
sanction of Parliament to such a proceed- 
ing unless we took measures for securing 
that the object in view should really and 
substantially be obtained. Now, Sir, con- 
sidering the great importance of the 
struggle in which we are engaged, and the 
absolute necessity of furnishing, in some 
way or other, the Turkish Government 
with the means of playing its part in that 
great struggle ; and considering also the 
real danger to our enterprise if the Turkish 
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army were to fall to pieces for want of the|to Russia. He would not enter into tae 
ordinary means of keeping it together and | question as to how far the temporary exi- 
of maintaining it in a state of efficiency. | gencies of the day required that those 
I cannot persuade myself that the House | subsidies should be granted; but it must 
will not be disposed to concur with Her} be palpable and clear to every one that 
Majesty in the engagement which the Con-| if those subsidies, to the extent of nearly 
vention records, and I anticipate that the | 10,000,000/., had not been granted to 
House will, by passing this Resolution in| Russia, her power of aggression would 
the first place, and the Bill which shall | have been diminished hy that amount, and 
afterwards be founded upon it, afford to! perhaps this country might not now be 
Her Majesty the means of making good; engaged in the struggle which weighed 
the engagement which She has contracted | upon her. In that amount he did not 
on the belief that the House will concur |include the Russo-Dutch oan, because 
in making that engagement good. I am | that was a subsidy to Holland rather than 
persuaded that the feeling which I believe | to Russia; but he could not but recollect 
to be universal in this House and the) that that loan was in existence still, and 
country, that every effort ought to be made | that at this moment the country was pay- 
for carrying on the war with energy and | ing between 80,000/. and 90,0001. a year 
vigour, will induce hon. Gentlemen to con- | to Russia in the form of a subsidy to Hol- 
sider this as one of the most indispensable | land. What he wished to point out to the 
measures for the attainment of that object, | Committee was, that if this country com- 
and that therefore I shall obtain the sanc-|menced the system of subsidies again it 
tion of the Committee to the Resolution | might find itself in the predicament of 
which you, Sir, will now be good enough | subsidising Russia in an indirect manner 
to put from the chair. |for the purpose of subsidising Turkey, 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, that if he}and might thus be paying both sides. 
could reconcile it with his duty as a Mem- | With regard to precedent, when, in the 
ber of Parliament, whose special function | year 1832 the Greek loan was guaranteed, 





! 


it was to watch over the Government and ja different course was adopted from that 
to see that no unnecessary burdens were| which it was now proposed to pursue. 


imposed upon the people, to vote for the | That loan was an advance of two millions 
Resolution proposed by the noble Lord, | and a half made to the King of Greece, 
there were many considerations which | whom this country appointed—and a very 
would induce him to do so. When, how-| satisfactory king he has proved himself! 
ever, he recollected that we were by this | The loan was guaranteed by three Powers 
loan re-entering upon the whole system of |—England, France, and Russia. But did 
subsidies, the effect of which still pressed | they give a joint guarantee ? Not all; but 
so heavily upon the nation, he felt himself | each Power guaranteed its own proportion 
bound to consider carefully the course | of the loan, and each was liable for that pro- 
which he should adopt. He found, from a| portion only. Greece had not paid a single 
Return obtained by the Jate Mr. Hume, | penny of interest for the last twelve years, 
that the amount of subsidies granted dur-| but we had only to pay our own share of 
ing the last war, in the twenty years up| the loss, and yet no quarrel had arisen 
to 1816, amounted to no Jess a sum than hetween the three Powers on account of 
58,000,000/., and, taking that amount at/ the loan. But, he would ask, was it proba- 
the price at which money was had at that ble that such would have been the case if 
time, to that system might be attributed | the guarantee had been a joint guarantce ? 
very nearly one-tenth part of the national | Suppose this country were to enter into a 
debt of the country. He felt, therefore, | joint guarantee with France to pay the 
that unless some immediate and impera-| interest of this loan of 5,000,000¢., and 
tive necessity could be shown for resort-| then suppose a thing should happen, which 
ing to a system that had produced such | he hoped would not happen, but which had 
results, he should be compelled to vote| before happened in the recollection of all 
against the Resolution of the noble Lord. | present—namely, that a change should 
He might just remind the House, as a/|take place in the Government of France, 
singular proof of the way in which the| either from some accident to the reigning 
system worked, that out of the 58,000,0007. | monarch or from some other cause; and 
which had been thus granted in the form] ihen, again, suppose that that country 
of subsidies, 9,613,000. had been granted | should then turn round and refuse to pay 
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the interest of this loan; in the event of 
Turkey not being able to do so, was this 
country to pay the whole amount itself? 
Even if it had to do so, that would not 
be of such great importance, because the 
amount could be easily raised by the impo- 
sition of a new tax, but the effect would 
be that the country would be involved in 
interminable disputes, as Holland was with 
Russia, and in his opinion there was no 
one element which could be introduced in 
diplomacy productive of so much ill-feeling 
and enmity as disputed financial opera- 
tions. He was by no means surprised to 
hear the noble Lord say that it was the 
wish of France that we should enter into 
a joint guarantee, because, in fact, such a 
guarantee would be a guarantee by Eng- 
land alone. When a mercantile man saw 
two names on the back of a bill of ex- 
change, he did not care for the second 
name if he saw the first was a good one— 
every one knew that the highest credit 
ruled the market. He had expected that 
the noble Lord, who had been a party to 
the manner in which the Greek loan was 
raised, would have given to the Committee 
a better reason than the wish of the French 
Government for departing from a principle 
which he then adopted. The main point, 


however, to be considered by the Commit- 
tee was, whether this guarantee or subsidy 
—for he was unable to see any distinction 
—was a matter of absolute necessity to 


Turkey. He had never known a time 
when there appeared to be more uniformity 
of opinion between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the House of Commons, 
and he felt sure that the House would be 
ready to grant any sum of money neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war; but 
the House ought to pause before it con- 
sented to bear not only the expenditure of 
this country, but also the expenditure of 
another State, or, at least, before doing 
so, it ought to inquire whether the country 
which it was assisting had from its own 
resources the means of raising the sum of 
money it required. They ought to have 
the clearest proof of the necessity of the 
ease. The noble Lord had stated that he 
did not expect that this country would be 
called upon to pay anything for Turkey, 
because he thought that the resources of 
Turkey were sufficient to pay the interest 
upon the debt which she was about to in- 
eur. But he could recollect that the noble 
Lord had made a similar promise in the 
year 1832 upon the oceasion of the Greek 


Mr. J. L. Ricardo 
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loan. In answer to Mr. Baring, the noble 
Lord said— 


“ As the hon. Member had mentioned the term 
* guarantee,’ in order to prevent any miscon- 
struction, he (Lord Palmerston) would observe 
that the guarantee contained in the treaty would 
not involve England in the liability of paying one 
single shilling of the loan, as it was distinctly 
arranged that the whole revenue of Greece should, 
in the first instance, be applied to the payment of 
the interest and the debt by instalments, so that 
England could not be called upon unless on the 
failure of that revenue.”—[3 Hansard, xiv. 561.] 


Now, what had really happened? Did 
Greece pay a shilling? No. This country 
had had to pay, for the last twelve years, 
the whole amount of that Greek guaran. 
tee ; and, if we had had a joint guarantee, 
the probability was that we should not have 
had the French alliance now, and that we 
should have been engaged in a quarrel with 
Russia long before. At the same time, 
the noble Lord, though mistaken in the 
case of Greece, might be right now. The 
revenue of Turkey was 10,000,000/.; the 
balance on the Egyptian tribute, as he 
made it, 72,0001.; the Customs, 100,000/.; 
and Syria, 80,000/.; making altogether, 
250,0001., specially guaranteed for this 
loan. But supposing this to be so, the 
noble Lord was placed in a dilemma ; for, 
if the revenues of Turkey were sufficient 
to pay us, they were sufficient to pay any- 
body else ; and, depend upon it, the public 
were as good judges as they were of the 
value of a country’s resources, If they 
were invited to lend this money to Turkey 
or to guarantee the interest, upon the pre- 
text that she could pay us out of her own 
resources, there was no sort of reason why 
the public should not lend her the money 
without our guarantee at all. It must be 
remembered that Turkey had already ac- 
tually raised money, and raised it at a 
very great price—6 per cent stock, some- 
where at 80; and he had been told by a 
gentleman, who gave him permission to 
state the fact here, that that individual 
had offered to Jend Turkey the other 
2,500,0002. of the loan at 85, while a 
French banking company had offered to 
lend them 2,000,000/. at 86. The price 
of the stock now in the market was 91, 
and would anybody, then, tell him that 
Turkey could not raise a loan herself, and 
that she would “ fall to pieces ”’ unless we 
came to her assistance? Doubtless she 
would have to borrow money at a higher 
rate; he did not deny that ; but why should 
this country step in now, at the commence- 
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ment of her difficulties—if difficulties there 
were—and at once Quixotically offer to lend 
her money? He could not, for the life of 
him, conceive what excuse could be offered 
—the Chancellor of the Exchequer was, he 
saw, present, and might succeed in doing 
so, but the noble Lord had offered none— 
for, appropriating the money of the people 
of England in this way, while they were 
told, at the same time, that the resources 
of Turkey were amply sufficient to pay the 
interest on the whole amount she wanted. 
He was one of those who thought they 
ought not to be negligent of their finances 
in proportion to the increase of their outlay 
—on the contrary, the greater the demands 
upon them, the more careful they ought to 
be to husband their resources, and he was 
convinced that unless a different course 
were taken to that which appeared to be 
adopted now, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would find that those resources 
were not inexhaustible. He believed that, 
up to the present time, there had been an 
extravagance without parallel even in the 
expenditure of the last war, and he took 
blame to himself that he had not spoken 
on the subject before. Wherever negli- 


gence had been shown there had always | 


subsequently been profusion in an equal, if 
not in a greater, proportion, and no check 
whatever appeared to have been exercised. 
The House of Commons had not troubled 
their heads about the expenditure one bit, 
and if there happened to be a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who took some pains to 
investigate what the expenditure was, and 
carefully husband the national resources, 
he was accused of starving the war. There 
could be no economy practised now, too, 
but they were accused of the same thing, 
and were told that they did not wish the 
war to be carried on with vigour. He be- 
lieved this was the stereotyped expression. 
In his opinion, however, they ought to 
look a little closer into the subject, and he 
thought the House of Commons had not 
been properly treated with regard to it. 
One day, the Minister for War, a peer, 
came down and informed the other House 
that the pay of the army in the Crimea 
was to be doubled—the House of Com- 
mons not having heard a word about it. 
Now he did not dispute the right of Her 
Majesty to pay her soldiers what she liked ; 
but the country had to provide the means, 
and before such an arrangement was an- 
nounced the House of Commons ought 
surely to have known something of it. 
Again, the other night, in answer to a 
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casual question put to him, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the most indifferent, 
the coolest possible way, informed the 
House that he had already exceeded the 
Estimate, and that he should probably 
bring forward a supplementary one. No 
formal announcement had been made on 
the subject, and at this moment he (Mr. 
Ricardo) did not know when it was to 
come before them. Then the first intima- 
tion they had received of this loan was in 
the shape of a report published in the 
French newspapers, informing them that 
England was to guarantee a loan of 
5,000,0002. in conjunction with France. 
The subject was brought before the Legis- 
lative Chamber on the 7th of July, and it 
was not until the 17th that, in answer to a 
question he had put, they knew anything 
about it here. He thought this was not 
the way in which they ought to be treated 
in that House; they had borne it long 
enough; and he, for one, did not consider 
that he should be doing his duty if he 
submitted to it any longer. He was quite 
aware of the inconvenience which might be 
caused by any opposition to a Resolution 
the subject matter of which had already 
been agreed upon in a Convention with a 
foreign Power; but if inconvenience re- 
sulted, the noble Lord had nobody but 
himself to blame for it, because the least 
he ought to have done was to ascertain 
the feeling of this House on the subject 
before entering into any such Convention. 
If the noble Lord had mentioned the mat- 
ter to the House, he would no doubt have 
found that the people of this country were 
willing to ineur their own expenditure ; 
but he (Mr. Ricardo) believed that some 
paramount necessity must be shown be- 
fore they agreed to become responsible 
for the expenditure of others. Enter- 
taining this opinion, he gave the noble 
Lord notice that he should certainly di- 
vide the Committee against the Reso- 
lution. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE.- 
QUER: My hon. Friend the Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Ricardo) began his remarks 
by objecting to the Resolution before the 
Committee upon the ground that we were 
proposing a subsidy to Turkey. He 
quoted a return moved for by Mr. Hume, 
showing what was the amount of subsi- 
dies in the late war, including subsidies 
to Austria and Russia, and he argued 
from the amount of these subsidies (about 
50,000,0007., I think he stated) that the 
proposition before the Committee ought 
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not to be acceded to. Now, Sir, I would ; ment has been entered into by the French 
first call the attention of the Committee to | Government by which they undertake, in 
the fact, that what is now under their at- | case the two Governments are called on to 
tention is not a subsidy, but a@ guarantee. | make good their guarantee, to defray one- 
What is meant by a subsidy is that this half of the sum that may be necessary for 
country raises a sum of money, that it | the payment of the interest and any other 
either effects a loan, or out of the current | expenses incident to the transaction. Thus, 
revenue it pays a sum of money to a/ although, in form, the loan may be jointly 
—_ Power, and hands it over to that guaranteed, practically and in effect the 

ower in order to defray the expenses of | guarantee will be made separately by the 
the war. That was a practice which was | two nations. My hon. Friend has further 
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followed to a great extent during the late 
war, and this country furnished large sums 
of money to Austria, to Prussia, and other 
continental Powers for the purpose of en- 
abling them to continue the gigantic strug- 


objected to this Convention on the ground 
that no necessity has been shown for the 
interference of the guaranteeing Govern- 
ments, and that it was in the power of 
Turkey to raise for herself a fund sufficient 


for the maintenance of the war without 
calling for the assistance of any other 
nation. In answer to that statement, I 


gle which was maintained for so many 
years against the power of Napoleon. But, 
Sir, the proposition now under the consi- 
deration of the Committee is not a subsidy, | can only say that the strongest represent- 
but it is a guarantee of a loan to be! ations were addressed to Her Majesty’s 
effected by Turkey. The Government of | Government and the Government of France 
Turkey will effect the loan, and is pri-| with regard to the inability of the Turkish 
marily liable for the payment of the in-| Government, during the progress of the 
terest, and also for an annual sinking fund. ) war, and in the actual state of her finances 
The obligation of England and France | and credit, to raise a sum su‘ficient to de- 
only arises in case Turkey fails to dis- | fray their military expenses connected with 
charge the annual interest. This is the| the war. The Committee must consider, 





difference between a subsidy and a gua- | not merely the condition of the revenues of 
rantee, and this is an answer to the objec- | Turkey during a time of peace, but also the 


tion which my hon. Friend takes to the | extraordinary demands which have been 
adoption of the practice of subsidising | made upon her in a time of war, and the fact 
foreign Powers. He next proceeds to dis- | that hitherto she has not been a borrower 
cuss the question of the joint guarantee. | in the money-market of Europe. Com- 
Now, I have no hesitation in stating to the | pared with more civilised nations she en- 
Committee, as has been already stated by | joys the advantage of having, as yet, con- 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go-| tracted no national debt. I believe that 
vernment, that if Her Majesty’s Ministers | the first debt of magnitude which she ever 
had exercised their own discretion and | contracted was the loan of 3,000,0001., 
choice, without any objection on the part | borrowed partly in this country and partly 
of the French Government, they would ‘in France, which she raised on somewhat 
have preferred that their guarantee should | disadvantageous terms, notwithstanding 
have been separate, should have extended | the large amount of her resources. Upon 


only to half the loan, and that the gua- 
rantee for the other half should have been 


separate on the part of the French Go- | 


vernment. That course, however, was ob- 
jected to on the part of the Government of 
France. They proposed that the gua- 
rantee should be joint and entire for the 


| that loan she received 801. for every 100/., 
‘and for the sum borrowed she pays an 
interest of 6 per cent., besides being sub- 
‘ject to certain deductions in the nature 
of commission. I believe that further 
losses were incurred by the Turkish Go- 
vernment in remitting the sum of money 


whole loan, and, considering the amicable|thus raised from London and Paris 
relations subsisting between the two Go-'to Constantinople; so that the actual 
vernments, and the joint object for which | amount realised by Turkey would by no 
this loan was to be effected, Her Majes- | means come up to the amount which her 
ty’s Government considered that they were credit fairly entitled her to. In the cir- 
bound to accede to this arrangement. Now, | cumstances under which the loan was ne- 
I am aware that there are some arguments | gotiated, and the pressure brought upon 
of weight which may be adduced—as they | her finances by the existing war, she could 
have been by my hon. Friend—in favour of | not have gone into the market with a pro- 


a separate guarantee. But an engage-|ject for raising a sufficient sum for the 
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maintenance of the war and for defraying 
her military expenses with any chance of 
success. In such a state of affairs she ap- 
plied to her allies, and, after giving due con- 
sideration to the subject, they have agreed 
to the Convention which is now before 
the House. My hon. Friend also says 
the House ought not to entertain this pro- 
position, because they have not received 
due notice of it from the Government, and 
he says that both upon this and upon other 
financial matters the House have not been 
treated with that respect and deference to 
which they are entitled, particularly refer- 


ring to the supplementary estimates for | 


the naval and military services about to be 
introduced. I can only say that when an 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir H. Willoughby) 
asked me a question with respect to the 
intention of Government to propose such 
supplementary estimates— 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO: The question of 
the hon. Baronet was as to when you in- 
tended to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Baronet communicated 
with me previously as to the way in which 
the question should be put, and he asked 
if it was my intention to propose anything 
additional in Committee of Ways and 
Means. I stated that it would be neces- 
sary to propose some additional estimates 
for the army and navy, and that if those 
estimates were agreed to by the House it 
would then be my duty to show how the 
additional expenses were to be met. I am 
at a loss to know how, in giving that an- 
swer, I departed from my duty to this 
House. I believe that it is not the usual 
practice to give notice of submitting sup- 
plementary estimates. When submitted 
they speak for themselves, but of course 
sufficient time is given for their considera- 
tion before they are proposed to be voted 
in Committee of Supply. My hon. Friend 
further says that, before Her Majesty en- 
tered into this Convention with the Go- 
vernments of France and Turkey, the 
House ought to have been informed of the 
intention of the Government to propose 
such an arrangement, and the pleasure of 
the House ought to have been taken before 
the Convention was framed. In answer to 
that objection, I ean only say that such is 
not the practice with respect to treaties 
between independent nations. It is the 
prerogative of the Crown to negotiate 
with foreign Powers, and to enter into Con- 
Ventions with them in matters involving 
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a guarantee. If the treaties require the 
subsequent confirmation of Parliament, 
then they are communicated to Parlia- 
ment, with a recommendation to enable the 
Crown to give effect to the provisional ar- 
rangements. The communication from 
the Crown is the notice to the House; it 
is competent to the House either to grant 
or to refuse its assent to the recommenda- 
tion of the Crown; but I believe that no 
example can be found of a Minister, be- 
fore the Convention was made, coming 
down to the House and taking its pleasure 
upon the desirability of entering into a 
negotiation with a foreign country. I be- 
lieve that I have now gone through the 
principal points which have been touched 
upon by my hon. Friend, aud although it 
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is no doubt inconvenient that any prospec- 
tive burdens should be imposed upon the 
| resources of the country, still I cannot but 
' think that the Committee, on a considera- 
| tion of all the circumstances of the case, 
will see that Her Majesty’s Government 
had no other alternative than to propose 
this Convention for the purpose of provid- 
ing means for the carrying on of the war 
with vigour and success, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Among the many 
excellent qualities of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
have made him deservedly esteemed by his 
friends and by this House, I confess that 
I cannot but admire the comfort and com- 
posure with which he discharges the ditfi- 
cult duties of his office. I confess that I 
do not think that any Gentleman who 
listened to my right hon. Friend could 
have derived from his speech—unless he 
had been otherwise informed—an impres- 
sion that we have now before us for diseus- 
sion and settlement one of the most serious 
and formidable questions which have ever 
been submitted to Parliament ; because 
if there is a question connected with our 
finances that excites a deep and general 
feeling of suspicion, mistrust, slarm, and 
aversion, it is a proposal, at the commence- 
ment of a war, of the nature of that now 
before the Committee. We are aot dis- 
cussing, on this occasion, any question of 
pacific or martial policy. We do not come 
here as Members of a peace society, or of 
a war society, and I shall deal with the 
question before us precisely as if I believed 
that the difference between four ships and 
eight ships, or the difference between limi- 
tation and counterpoise, justified the effu- 
sion of all the blood and treasure which 
the war has cost, and is still likely to cost. 
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If there is to be war, it ought to be car- 
ried on with all the energy of which the 
country is capable, and we ought not to 
avail ourselves of the unpopularity of a 
particular vote, to assail by indirect means 
the prosecution of a war which we have 
not attempted to interfere with by direct 
means. I do not, therefore, in the slight- 
est degree object to the principle on which 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment is anxious to proceed. I grant 
that it is a legitimate subject for conside- 
ration in this House whether or not you 
ought to give direct aid—in addition to all 
the heavy expenditure which you have in- 
curred—to the Power in whose behalf you 
are waging war. We know that Turkey 
greatly mismanaged her first attempt in 
the financial market about two or three 
years ago; but last year she succeeded in 
effecting a loan, for which she was un- 
doubtedly obliged to pay dear, but very 
little more, after all, than England had to 
pay at the period of the revolutionary war, 
and not one farthing more than the great 
empire of Austria or the solvent kingdom 
of Sardinia would have had to pay. There- 
fore I do not perfectly see that a case of 
necessity has been established, but of 
course I am bound to admit that the Go- 
vernment has better means of judging 
than myself with respect to that point. 
Therefore I should be prepared, to a con- 
siderable extent, to apply the principle of 
confidence even in respect to an operation 
of this kind, if I were satisfied that the 
Government itself had given its attention 
to the question; but taking it for the 
moment on trust that a case of necessity 
has arisen, it then becomes a matter of 
vital importance to consider how we should 
supply the necessity of our unfortunate ally. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems to think that he had 
removed every ground of alarm when he 
declared that this is not a subsidy, but a 
guarantee, and the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government stated that he had a 
great objection to subsidising Turkey. Now, 
I cannot help noticing with considerable 
surprise that we have been on a small scale 
giving something like a subsidy to Turkey, 
in the worst of all ways—namely, in dis- 
guise. The Government having, for the 
purposes of Turkey, had occasion to ob- 
tain coal from a portion of the Turkish 
dominions, had been paying to the Turkish 
Government, in respect to that coal, a 
charge in the way of royalty of 10s. per 
ton; the total cost being 15s. per ton. 
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Thus we have been paying to the Turkish 
Government for that coal about ten times 
as much as the most fortunate coalowner 
in Northumberland obtains on the produee 
of his mines, and four or five times as 
much as the coalowner of Staffordshire, 
though he has iron furnaces at hand to 
consume the produce of his mines. Now 
such a proceeding is highly impolitic— 
whatever measures are adopted, let them 
be of an open and undisguised character. 
The noble Lord assures the House that 
this country runs no risk of being called 
on to make good her guarantee ; and for- 
gets, apparently, that in 1832 he used 
precisely the same language ; but smooth 
and agreeable speeches in this House will 
be of no avail when creditors come to the 
English Government and plead their gua- 
rantee. Nor is this the only case. In 
1795, Mr. Pitt came down to the House 
and assured Parliament, with perfect sin- 
cerity, that there could be no-risk of this 
country being called on to pay the Em- 
peror of Austria. What was the result? 
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Although Mr. Pitt was at pains to take 
real and substantial securities, such as 
would not be found in the Convention now 
on the table—depositing the shares of the 
Bank of Vienna in the Bank of England 


and taking power to sue every receiver and 
revenue officer in Austria; yet not a far- 
thing of the interest of that loan had ever 
been paid by Austria—we were compelled 
to pay the interest half yearly, and, when 
the principal was finally settled, some- 
thing like 2s. 6d. or 3s. in the pound was 
paid by Austria and 17s. by England, 
Mr. Pitt found that a guarantee was a 
subsidy and something more and worse—a 
deception and an imposture, because it de- 
luded the people and the representatives 
of England, inducing them to pledge the 
national credit and entrapping them into 
engagements of which they did not know 
the nature ; and after that experiment, he 
(Mr. Pitt) never repeated his proposal for 
a guarantee, but adopted the manly course 
of granting a subsidy—the course which, 
supposing a ease of necessity to have 
arisen, it appears to me ought to have 
been followed upon the present occasion. 
For England to guarantee a loan to @ 
foreign Power, especially to a Power 
placed in such equivocal circumstances as 
Turkey, is a bad and dangerous proceed- 
ing. If Turkey really wants our aid, let 
her have it in an open, straightforward 
manner. If she wants a loan, and we 
desire to show we have a good opinion of 
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her credit and resources, let us become 
subscribers and pay down our money at 
once; or if a case of necessity can be 
shown, let us give her whatever she re- 
quires for the purposes of the war; but 
do not let us be inveigled into such an ar- 
rangement as that now proposed, of which 
no man can see the end, which may give 
rise to political difficulties of the most for- 
midable character, and which will certainly 
impose a heavy burden upon the people. 
I have shown in the ease of Mr. Pitt 
what was the result of his first attempt 
in this ill-omened course of guarantee- 
ing; and yet he did his best, by every 
form of instrument, to fasten on Austria 
the responsibility of the loan. There is 
another reason, in addition to that stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, why 
the Government did not come down and 
explain their intentions to the House. Our 
guarantee is a joint and several guarantee, 
and knew that the other mode of proceed- 
ing—that of guaranteeing upon our own 
account, separate from France—is most in 
conformity with the habits and wishes of 
the people. The truth is, the Convention 
now on the table is an unhappy retrogres- 
sion. Do its subsidiary and mechanical 
arrangements indicate any intention to 
bring home ‘the responsibility to Turkey ? 
Can any man really believe that it esta- 
blishes anything like an equality of liabi- 
lity between France and England? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, that by 
an arrangement between the two Govern- 
ments, France is to send over to this coun- 
try half of the interest in the event of 
Turkey failing to mect her engagements. 
But that arrangement does not appear on 
the face of the treaty, and I hope the 
House will not consent to the instrument 
as it now stands, in order that it may be 
amended in that and other respects. It is 
a significant circumstance that everything 
is to be done in England. The money is 
to be transmitted to England; the interest 
is to be paid in England; the ereditor 
of the Sultan of Turkey will knock at 
the door of the Bank of England for pay- 
ment of his dividend. The Sultan, it is 
true, engages to remit the money. Sup- 
pose he forgets to remit—suppose his re- 
mittances miscarry—suppose some ingeni- 
ous Russian Minister, after peace is made, 
should represent to Turkey how unfortu- 
uate her position is with respect to this 
debt, extorted from her by the English op- 
pressors—will the holder of Turkish stock 
be sent away from the doors of the Bank 
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of England unpaid? Of course not; we 
are bound to pay the interest ; and when 
we have paid our own share, ean we turn 
round and say that the French half had 
not arrived, and that the creditor must 
wait until we get the French remittance ? 
On whom, let me ask, does the first re- 
sponsibility fall? Undoubtedly, the first 
responsibility is made to fall on England, 
and I believe the first responsibility in this 
ease will be the last responsibility too. We 
are told, that in settling a question of this 
kind, France is to have the weight of its 
opinion as to a guarantee or subsidy, but 
the weight of an opinion depends on the 
experience of the party who forms it, and 
it so happens that while France—so much 
the better for her—is almost without ex- 
perience in the matter of guarantees, our 
experience, on the contrary, has been enor- 
mous, and we ought to have bestowed the 
benefit of it on our ally. After all, how- 
ever, that excuse has nothing in it what- 
ever. Let us look for a moment to the 
Greek loan of 1832. In 1832, the credit 
of France relatively to that of England 
was no better than now, and the credit of 
Russia was still worse; yet the Greck 
treaty was so framed, that no question 
which could sound national feeling was 
raised by it. There were three parties to 
the loan then made — England, France, 
and Russia—and the utmost pains were 
taken that the payments by Greece should 
be bond fide, those payments being abso- 
lutely made a first charge on the Greek 
revenue, from which not a farthing was to 
be paid for any purpose till the demand 
arising out of the loan was satisfied. But, 
notwithstanding, it was all perfectly worth- 
less. The arrangement was, that the King 
of Greece was authorised to raise a sum 
of money, and that money he raised homo- 
geneously—there were not three sums of 
money raised on three different credits, 
but one sum raised on the credit of Greece, 
backed by a threefold guarantee. The 
responsibilities of the three guaranteeing 
Powers were perfectly equal, and there 
was no question whatever of three diffe- 
rent portions of stock into which the 
amount was divided. Now, this mode en- 
tails pecuniary sacrifice, no doubt, but I 
wish the House to bear in mind that I am 
at present talking of something more seri- 
ous than pecuniary losses. I am looking 
at the political difficulties that are insepa- 
rably mixed up in the form of guarantee 
now proposed. When we have got before 
us the noble Viscount’s own precedent in 
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1832, which undoubtedly entailed heavy 
pecuniary loss, but entailed nothing more, 
are we going to change that form of pro- 
ceeding and to adopt a course which, while 
it will be equally disadvantageous in a pe- 
cuniary sense may also involve us in great 
pecuniary embarrassments. We cannot 
possibly say what questions may arise 
under a guarantee of this description ; but 
suppose the war is over, and that the two 
Governments of France and England differ 
as to the ability of Turkey to pay; sup- 
pose that during the war Turkey is unable 
to pay, and that when the peace comes 
France thinks she is then able, but that 
England thinks she is not—who in such a 
case is to settle the question? In critical 
times, what danger to Europe may not 
grow out of this question? Suppose that 
both countries being called on to pay under 
this guarantee, one of them obtains from 
Turkey an equivalent, and the other does 
not—what heartburnings and quarrelling 
may arise out of the circumstance! Sup- 
pose Turkey does not pay, and one of the 
guaranteeing Powers is disposed to re- 
cover from her—it is extremely doubtful 
whether, under the present form of the in- 
strument, either France or England could 
proceed singly against her. Suppose that 
England wants to recover, I want to know, 
will she have a right to distrain upon Tur- 
key? And if Turkey says, the interest is 
guaranteed by France, are we, in such a 
case, to distrain upon France ?, Why should 
we involve ourselves in the possibility of 
questions like these, and depart, for no 
conceivable object, from the line of prece- 
dent, the line of economy, and the line of 
common sense laid down by my noble 
Friend in the ease of the Greek loan in 
1832, in that skilfully devised treaty by 
which the three guaranteeing Powers were 
placed on an equality, avoiding all political 
embarrassment ? During the present year 
we have, in the case of Sardinia, carried 
out a loan, but, in that instance, the people 
of England could not be deceived; they 
know the worst that can happen, because 
the money paid to Sardinia is raised in 
England, being paid out of the Ways and 
Means of the year, just as ordinary expen- 
diture. That is a bond fide loan, which 
the position and circumstances of Sardinia 
well warranted, and could not, like the ar- | 
rangement now before us, deceive or de- | 
lude the people, because we paid the 
money, and because it involves none of 
those political dangers that form the great- | 
est objection to the present loan. 1| feel 
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bound to say to my right hon. Friend, that 
I am greatly surprised to find that no se. 
curity is taken for the right application of 
the money. We know the state of things 
in Turkey; we know perfectly well that 
all the local instruments of Government in 
that country are corrupt. Have you taken 
any security for the right application of 
this money? No. My noble Friend says, 
he does not anticipate any difficulty on that 
score. I am glad he does not anticipate 
any difficulty ; but I should like to have 
something rather more solid than his anti- 
cipations in a matter of such deep import- 
ance, for his anticipations have not always 
proved correct. Why is there not a pro- 
vision in the treaty establishing, on the 
part of the English and French Govern- 
ments, a control over the expenditure of 
the money? How ridiculous shall we ap- 
pear if we inflict a charge on the people of 
England, and find that it has gone to fatten 
the corrupt agents of a weak and uncer- 
tain Government? The French Govern- 
ment, it is quite evident, have already felt 
the defectiveness of the instrument in this 
respect, because in the Moniteur it has been 
stated that the Report presented by the 
Legislative Body represented that the right 
application of the loan was secured by the 
preamble of the treaty. Perhaps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will point out the pas- 
sage in the preamble of the treaty which 
enables the English and French Govern- 
ments effectually to control the application 
of the loan. The words used are of the 
largest and most general kind, and the ob- 
jects of the loan are described to be to 
provide for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. It has been said that it is the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and not the fune- 
tion of the House of Commons, to form 
treaties of this kind. That is perfectly 
true. I agree that we have nothing to do 
with the formation of these treaties. We 
cannot propose Amendments or take a 
middle course. We must either become 
fully responsible for setting a precedent, 
of which Mr. Pitt and the men of his 
generation would have been ashamed, or 
face the difficulty and agree to the Reso- 
lution. It is the prerogative of the Crown, 
under the advice of the Ministers, to deter- 
mine the terms of these conventions, but 
I am not to be told that the functions of this 
House, with regard to entailing charges 
upon the people, are to be set at nought 
by that doctrine of prerogative. The terms 
of the Convention contemplate the exercise 
of free discretion on the part of the House 
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of Commons; and as they leave you the | ability to keep its army together, to co- 
exercise of that free discretion, they leave | operate with the armies of England and 
you charged with a full responsibility.) France? If, then, it is essential to the 
You can escape from no part of that re- | success of our operations that the Turkish 
sponsibility, and I think we have no choice | army should be paid, fed, armed, clothed, 
before us, except to go along with the hon. | equipped, and kept fit for action, and if it 
Gentleman near me in saying ‘‘ No”’ to| is impossible that these objects can be ac- 
this Resolution, and to leave it to the Go-| complished unless Turkey obtains means 
yernment to modify the terms of the Con-| beyond those which are furnished by her 
yention in such a manner as will enable | ordinary revenue, the question arises—how 
them to submit to us a more rational and | are these additional resources to be obtain- 
satisfactory arrangement, or to charge our-|ed? Is Turkey to obtain them by going 
selves with a responsibility to the people | into the market and negotiating upon her 
of England in which I, for one, am deter- | own credit? Or is it advisable that her 
mined to bear no part. allies should step in and assist her with 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the | their superior credit to raise money? We 
tendency of the concluding and impassioned | ought to adopt the means most likely to 
part of the oration of the right hon. Gen-| accomplish our object effectually. The 
tleman was to represent that the Chancel- | hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Ricardo), said 
lor of the Exchequer intimated that the | that last year Turkey was able to obtain 
Crown has some power independent of | a loan, certainly not upon very advantage- 
this House to contract engagements which | ous terms, but as advantageous as those 
the House is bound to ratify. My right | upon which Spain, and Portugal, and the 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- | little state of Sardinia were enabled to 
quer made no such representation. He} raise loans. I have no doubt that if Tur- 
stated, in answer to a complaint that the | key went singly into the market she would 
House had not been consulted beforehand | upon some terms obtain a loan, but our 
by the Crown as to the engagements into | object is to render her resources as efficient 
which the Crown was entering, that ac- | as possible for the purposes of the common 
cording to precedent and the principles of | cause in which we are engaged. If it is 
the Constitution, the Crown should judge | demonstrated that Turkey, going into the 
of the engagements into which it might | market alone, would not get the amount of 
think fit to enter; that if those engage- | assistance she requires upon terms equally 
ments required—as all engagements con-|as good as those on which she would ob- 
nected with money must do—the sanction | tain it if she were assisted by the credit 
of this House, such engagements should | of England and France, surely the inte- 
distinctly and specifically be made contin- | rest we have in rendering her means as 
gent upon the approval of the House; but | effective as they can be made should in- 
that it is not for the Crown to come down | duce us to step in and assist her in obtain- 
and ask the opinion of the House as to the | ing those pecuniary means which her exigen- 
engagements into which it shall enter by | cies require. I do not think that the right 
negotiation with any foreign Power. Such | hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
engagements are to be determined upon by | versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) differs 
the responsible advisers of the Crown, and | from me much upon any one of these pre- 
in the present instance I think Her Ma- liminary positions. He says that, although 
jesty’s Government have acted entirely in| he may entertain different opinions from 
accordance with the precedents that have | those which I hold as to the terms upon 
been adopted in every similar case, and | which peace may be obtained, or as to the 
perfectly in accordance with the prin-| expediency of carrying on the war in the 
ciples of the constitution. Let the Com-| way in which it is now conducted, he 
mittee for a moment go into the real foun- | agrees that if the war is to be carried on 
dation of this Convention. Does anybody | it must be carried on vigorously and ef- 
really doubt that the Turkish Government | fectively. Surely the right hon. Gen- 
18 inabsolute want of pecuniary resources | tleman will not deny that without money 
to enable it to carry on the war? Does| war cannot be carried on vigorously and 
any man who thinks the war ought to be | effectively. The difference between us 
carried on with vigour doubt that it would; seems to me to be simply this—that my 
be a great misfortune and a great impedi-| right hon. Friend would go further than I 
ment to its success, if Turkey were from! should go, and further than the proposi- 
Want of means reduced to a state of in-| tions of the Government go, in imposing 
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additional burdens upon the people of this 
country. His argument is that a gua- 
rantee is an inexpedient thing. He says 
that we ought to imitate the conduct of 
Mr. Pitt, who, having failed in his ar- 
rangement for a guarantee for Austria, on 
all future occasions, when it was necessary 
to afford assistance to foreign Governments, 
boldly and manfully proposed that we 
should directly pay the money in the shape 
of asubsidy to the Power we desired to as- 
sist. Now, our opinion is, that if assist- 
ance is to be given to Turkey—and we 
think it necessary that such assistance 
should be given—it should be afforded 
in the manner in which it may be most 
useful to Turkey, and least burdensome to 
this country. The Turkish Government 
would probably have been much more 
thankful to us if we had adopted the me- 
thod which my right hon. Friend seems to 
prefer, and had simply given her a subsidy 
equal in amount to the loan which it is 
proposed toraise. It appeared to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, that the aid 
which Turkey required could be best af- 
forded to her by an engagement which, we 
trust, will not be attended with any actual 
burden to this country, and which if it 
were to be attended with such burden at 


a future period, would involve a burden 
less considerable and less certain than 
that which would arise from granting 


to the Turkish Government an imme- 
diate subsidy of the same amount. With 
respect to the amount proposed to be gua- 
ranteed, if it is conceded by my right hon. 
Friend that the Government of Sardinia 
was unable to send 15,000 troops to the 
seat of war without being assisted to the 
amount of 1,000,000/. a year, can it be 
thought unreasonable that Turkey, which 
is carrying on a war with armies of infi- 
nitely larger numbers, in Asia, in Eu- 
rope, and in the Crimea—should require 
5,000,000/., instead of the 1,000,000I. 
which the Sardinian Government found it 
necessary to obtain to support a much 
more limited foree? In the case of Sar- 
dinia an advance of money was made in 
the shape of a bond fide loan; but in the 
present instance no advance of money is 
required on the part of England—all that 
England and France are required to do is 
to give their security as a guarantee, in 
the event of Turkey not paying the in- 
terest and maintaining the sinking fund. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
that there are strong objections to this 
arrangement with regard to diplomatic and 


Viscount Palmerston 
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international considerations, and to prefer 
such an arrangement as was made in the 
ease of the Greek loan to that now pro- 
posed. I confess I think he is not alto- 
gether right in his opinion upon that sub. 
ject. In the case of the Greek loan, each 
party guaranteed a separate part of the 
aggregate loan. In the present instance 
both parties guarantee jointly and sepa. 
rately the whole. My right hon. Friend 
seems to think that this method is more 
likely to cause inconvenient questions to 
arise between the guaranteeing Powers 
than the course which was adopted in the 
former case. But I will tell my right 
hon. Friend what happened in the ease of 
Greece. Greece did not pay. We wanted 
to enforce payment, and the natural course 
would have been for England (or France 
or Russia, whichever Power wished to en- 
force payment) to say to Greece, ‘ You 
are our debtor; we have been compelled 
to pay the interest of one-third of the loan ; 
you have not paid it; you have broken 
your engagements ; you must make good 
those engagements, or we shall resort to 
the means to which nations have recourse 
to enforce engagements which are not ful- 
filled.”” Our course was to urge upon 
Greece, by representations, and the threat 
of stronger measures, if necessary, the 
observance of her engagements. What 
happened? Why, Russia and France said 
—‘* We do not agree with you; we look 
with more indulgence on the pleas whieh 
Greece puts forward as excuses for not 
making payment. If you enforce the pay- 
ment of the interest and sinking fund on 
your part of the loan, you, to that extent, 
diminish the power of Greece to pay us 
our respective portions of that interest and 
sinking fund; you will, therefore, be doing 
us an injury, and we protest against your 
proceeding alone; you must abstain from 
urging your demand on your portion, un- 
less you consent also to urge ours.” But 
if it had been a joint and separate gua- 
rantee that question could not have arisen; 
because whichever Power had undertaken 
payment of the whole, it would have been 
entitled to enforce payment of the whole 
on the debtor; and the other parties could 
not have pleaded, as France and Russia 
did, that by exacting payment of one por- 
tion you diminished the means by which 
the debtor could make good the payment 
to the other parties. Therefore, if you con- 
sider the question simply as regards inter- 
national inconveniences, I am inclined to 
think the present arrangement is less open 
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to questions of international difficulties 
than such a separate and distinct arrange- 
ment as was adopted in the case of Greece. 
My right hon. Friend says (and in that I 
perfectly agree with him) that it is essen- 
tial security should be taken for the pro- 
per application of the money which we 
assist Turkey in raising; and my right 
hon. Friend thinks that provision ought to 
have been part of the treaty. It might, 
perhaps, have been made part of the treaty 
if both Governments had been disposed to 
take advantage of the necessities of Tur- 
key, and to insert in an international con- 
yention those conditions which would be 
wounding to the proper self-respect of 
Turkey. Those conditions were not in- 
serted, but they will form part of a sepa- 
rate engagement between Turkey and the 
Governments of England and France, 
which is now in progress of negotiation 
and will shortly be completed. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government think that by esta- 
blishing a Turkish and French and Eng- 
lish Commission, through whose hands 
shall pass all the moneys which are issued 
out of the proceeds of the loan, and who 
shall be charged with seeing the sums ap- 
plied to the military purposes for which 
the loan is raised—we think such an ar- 
rangement as that (which will shortly be 
completed and submitted to the House) 
will be sufficient for the purpose which has 
been very properly pointed out by my right 
hon. Friend. An objection is taken to the 
arrangement by which a great portion of 
these transactions are conducted in Eng- 
land. But there is this obvious advantage 
in that arrangement. We wish to secure 
to Turkey as much as possible of the loan, 
and I am sure no one can understand bet- 
ter than my right hon. Friend that the 
circumstance of these transactions taking 
place in England, instead of in England 
and in France, will save many expenses, 
commission, and charges of that kind, 
which go to diminish the produce of the 
loan which it is the object of the Conven- 
tion to raise, It therefore appears to me 
that the objections of my right hon. Friend 
only amount to this—that he would prefer 
a direct loan to Turkey of this 5,000,0000. 
to this guarantee. No doubt, in the case 
of a loan you would know exactly what 
you had to pay; but I should prefer not 
having to pay at once the whole amount in- 
tended by this loan to be raised. The ad- 
vantage of the arrangement which this 
treaty proposes is this—that Turkey gets 
an immediate advance, and England and 
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France are exempt from the burden—they 
are exempt, at all events, from the burden 
immediately ; and if those anticipations 
which I think we are perfectly justified in 
forming are realised, and Turkey pays, our 
obligation will not arise, and we shall then 
have afforded Turkey aid in carrying on 
her operations without the burden of a 
charge which a loan would necessarily and 
immediately entail. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I remember a 
little time ago, when the Sardinian loan was 
proposed, I stated my opinion that it was 
expedient that the attention of the House 
of Commons should be called to the first 
step in advancing to foreign Powers sums 
of money, either by way of loan or subsidy. 
I am not prepared to say that it would 
have been politic on that oecasion to op- 
pose the measure which Ministers brought 
forward, because peculiar circumstances re- 
commended it to the consideration of the 
House, and it was as little objectionable 
in its nature as a transaction of this kind 
can be, But, as the first step in mak- 
ing advances to foreign Powers, I thought 
the proposal deserved graver and greater 
consideration than it received. We have 
before us now a much larger proposition, 
in form very different, and accompanied 
with circumstances which should make the 
House pause before it agrees to the Re- 
solution which is in the hands of the 
Chairman. The noble Lord, in his second 
speech, in answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University (Mr. 
Gladstone), has dealt very much upon this 
point, that this is not a subsidy but a bond 
fide loan, and he has recommended it to 
the favour of the House, because, whatever 
may be the consequences of the engage- 
ment, the immediate burden will not be felt 
by this country. But I make no difference 
in a country like England between national 
eredit and national capital. If England 
guarantees the interest of a loan, I cannot, 
under any circumstances, admit that in 
our financial arrangements we can consider 
that to be a liability which we shall not be 
called upon to meet. If the security of- 
fered by Turkey were as favourable as the 
noble Lord described it, I agree with the 
hon. Member for Stoke that Turkey would 
not be an unsuccessful solicitor for aid in 
the market through those channels which 
always supply States in such a position. 
But I look with great incredulity on the 
description which the noble Lord has given 
of the resources of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, The noble Lord said he had no 
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difficulty in stating to the House his opin- | fund on the Greek loan 47,6371. ls. 24,” 
ion that Turkey would be able to fulfil | Therefore, if we are to be guided by the 
her engagements under this Convention, | past, it would be most imprudent to con. 
and that she would pay the interest and | clude that we shall not incur the same 
sinking fund which would be required | liability as we have incurred in the case 


if this financial operation were completed | of Greece, and we must be prepared to 
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under the security of England and France. 
The noble Lord did not hesitate in giv- 
ing his conclusions to the House, and he 
touched the resources of Turkey with that 
warmth of colouring I have sometimes 
seen in the prospectuses of Joint-stock 
Companies. But what were the anticipa- 
tions of the noble Lord on a similar occa- 
sion to which he and others have referred, 
namely, on the occasion of the Greak loan 
in 1832?—because, to estimate the value 
of the noble Lord’s opinion, it is fair to 
refer to his opinion on a similar occasion, 
when in a position of equal responsibility, 
and when he recommended a ease of the 
same kind to the consideration and sanc- 
tion of Parliament. With reference to 
the Greek loan, on the 8th of August, 
1832, the noble Lord, after premising that 
the three Powers guaranteed a loan of 
60,000,000 francs, divided into three por- 
tions, proceeded to say—— 


“When he was required to state the amount 
of the Greek revenue, he begged to say, that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whoever 
he might be, was called upon to anticipate the 
amount of revenue of this country even for one 
year only, he always expressed, with some degree 
of hesitation and doubt, his anticipations of the 
next’ year’s income ; and to call, therefore, upon 
him to act the part of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Greece, and to anticipate what would 
be the revenue of that country, not for the next 
year only, but for the next six years, was to re- 
quire him to undertake a task somewhat difficult, 
and one which, with all deference, he must de- 
cline, seeing that the ablest financiers could not 
perform it in the best regulated States. His 
firm conviction, however, was, that the revenue 
of Greece, under a stable Government, would 
be amply sufficient to meet the demands upon 
it, and, he believed, that the whole of the loan 
would not ultimately be required to be raised.” 
[3 Hansard, xiv. 1267.] 


That was the opinion of the noble Lord 
when he recommended us to give the 
sanction of Parliament to a transaction 
of a similar kind to that now before us. 
The noble Lord has given us an equally 
favourable opinion of the resources of 


Turkey. But, remembering the descrip- 
tion he gave in 1832 of the resources 
of Greece, preliminary to the loan being 
granted, let us just look at the last item 
of the finance accounts for the year end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1855, p. 7, where 
we find ‘‘ Payment for interest and sinking 
Mr. Disraeli 


see in our finance accounts a portion of 
the public treasure, raised by taxes from 
the labour of the people of this country, 
set aside for the interest and sinking fund 
of the Turkish loan. I do not wish for a 
moment to contend that that is any reason 
why we should not, if it be necessary for 
the interests of England, come forward to 
assist Turkey; I do not want now to en- 
ter upon that question; but I do say, it is 
most important that at the beginning we 
should have a clear idea of the arrange- 
ments entered into, the liabilities we are 
ineurring, and also a conviction that we 
shall be called upon to redeem them, 
Therefore I look upon the proposed gua- 
rantee in this case as not merely an en- 
gagement to fulfil, but as one which we 
shall certainly be called upan to fulfil, 
Such I believe to be, not only a prudent, 
but the inevitable conclusion at which we 
must arrive. Before you enter upon an en- 
gagement of this kind, you are bound to 
prove the necessity of the policy which you 
recommend. Now, we really have not 
before us any circumstances which convey 
to my mind any necessity for such a plan, 
The noble Lord says, everybody knows 
that Turkey is called upon to make great 
exertions, and that she is not able to meet 
the expenditure which such exertions en- 
tail. But everybody knows that we have 
not the information before us which justifies 
such an appeal from the noble Lord. We 
ought to have some definite details on 
the subject before entering into engage- 
ments of this kind. Where is the line to 
be drawn? The noble Lord now recom- 
mends us to guarantee interest upon & 
loan of 5,000,0002.; but, upon his plea, 
I do not see why it should not be 
10,000,0002. We have no data upon 
which to form an estimate of the amount 
of expenditure, or of the particular ob- 
jeets for which that expenditure is to 
be incurred. We have, indeed, a right 
to assume that the expenditure may be 
much more considerable, if it is to be for 
the objects which the noble Lord has 
vaguely referred to—I mean, military 
objects. Therefore, under the circum- 
stances, I think the House should pause 
; and consider whether they are not enter- 
‘ing upon a system the beginning of which, 
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perhaps, is only in this Session, but the end 
of which may be far distant, and the result 
of which may be a great increase, not 


only of the liabilities of the country, but | 


even of the burdens which we are called 
upon ourselves to bear. If we are to 
assist Turkey—if it be our interest to 
maintain the power of Turkey, it would 
be well for the Committee to consider 
whether it would not be wise, if we are to 
incur this expenditure, to do so under our 
own control and from our own resources. 
This arrangement will commence a system 
which, whether it be in the shape of loan 
or subsidy, is, in fact, an advance from the 
ublie treasury of this country, which, in 
all probability, will not be repaid. I demur 
also to the policy of this measure on the 
very grounds which have been put forward 
by the noble Lord as its chief justification. 
The noble Lord described the system as 
one most useful to Turkey, and least bur- 
densome to England. But I object to 
those captivating terms, as tending to di- 
vert the attention of the Committee from 
the real question before it, and I deny that 
it is less burdensome to England than any 
other plan. It is raising money upon the 
eredit of England for the service of 
Turkey, and it must not be thought that 
the Government have devised some pecu- 
liar mode by which Turkey can be as- 
sisted, and which will be less burden- 
some than any other to this country. 
On the contrary, there is only one mode 
by which the credit of this country can be 
exercised, and, whether the money raised 
be given to Turkey or employed for 
the benefit of England, we have to pay 
the same rate of interest, and we in- 
cur the same liability of repayment. The 
Committee must consider what is the only 
question, so far as this portion of the 
subject is concerned—it is whether we 
shall, by the exercise of our credit, in 
fact advance capital for the advantage of 
Turkey? The noble Lord tells us obdjec- 
tions have been made to the nature of the 
guarantee. It is proposed to give, with 
France, a joint guarantee for the whole in- 
terest upon this sum of 5,000,000/. In 
this respect the present Convention differs 
from the arrangement entered upon in 1832 
as to the Greek Joan. The noble Lord 
will correct me if I err, but I believe the 
Proposition as to the guarantee of the 
Greek loan was originally made in the 
form now recommended by the noble Lord. 
The original proposition was, that there 
should be a joint guarantee of the three 
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Powers for the whole sum. That was very 
wisely opposed by the noble Lord, then a 
Secretary of State, and I believe that 
within two years after that time there 
arose, with respect to France, cireum- 
stances which would have rendered a joint 
guarantee at that time in the highest 
degree embarrassing to this country. But 
the noble Lord very wisely upon that occa- 
sion took care there should not be a joint 
guarantee, but that the security should be 
apportioned between the three guarantee- 
ing Powers. Now, the noble Lord seems 
to wish to maintain that the scheme of 
a joint guarantee is preferable to that 
which he preferred in 1832; but, certainly, 
it appears to me that an apportioned sepa- 
rate guarantee is, and must necessarily be, 
a much more simple form, than the joint 
guarantee which is now proposed. A sepa- 
rate guarantee must lead to fewer complica- 
tions than a joint guarantee; and yet what 
occurred in 1836? Why, the noble Lord 
was obliged to come to the House—this 
country being then only burdened with its 
own separate guarantee—and to say that, 
in consequence of certain circumstances, 
which had induced Russia to be no longer 
willing to guarantee her own portion of the 
Greek loan, he was obliged to come to 
Parliament and ask for fresh powers to 
enable England to fulfil her engagements. 
I think I am not erring in this. In July, 
1836, the noble Lord brought in a Bill to 
amend the Act of the 2nd and 3rd of Wil- 
liam the LV., chapter 131, relating to the 
Greek loan; and on that occasion the noble 
Lord said that the Government of this 
country originally refused to guarantee its 
part of the loan unless Russia and France 
guaranteed their portions of it; and he 
then stated that France had guaranteed 
her portion, but that Russia had objected 
to guarantee her portion of it, and that 
the object of the Bill he then introduced 
was to enable the Government of this 
country to guarantee the remainder of the 
loan, which Russia had refused to do. 
The noble Lord was thus obliged, in 1836, 
to bring in a Bill to enable him to fulfil the 
engagement which this country had en- 
tered into in 1832, although that engage- 
ment was not a joint, but a separate gua- 
rantee. What would have been the situa- 
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‘tion of the noble Lord if he had had to 


deal with a joint guarantee? Suppose 
France and Russia, in 1836, had both re- 
fused to fulfil their joint guarantee, and 
had not paid their portion of the interest ? 
The noble Lord would have been obliged to 
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pay the interest upon the whole loan. Yet 
this was in the case of a guarantee which 
had been cautiously given, and in a man- 
ner which did credit to the noble Lord’s 
diserimination. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, the noble Lord will pardon me 
if I look at the proposition which he has 
now made—that of entering into a joint 
guarantee—not only with suspicion, but 
with great alarm. Ifa separate guarantee 
was attended with such complications and 
difficulties, and if it required all the ability 
and energy of the noble Lord to effect an 
arrangement at that time, what may not be 
the consequence of our entering into this 
engagement for a joint guarantee with our 
present ally? It is because I highly esti- 
mate the value of our alliance with France 
that Iam anxious to keep it as clear as 
possible from all financial engagements. 
The noble Lord has acknowledged the pos- 
sibility of a misunderstanding with an ally 
under such circumstances. Why should 


we go out of our way to enter into an en- 
gagement pregnant with so much political 
difficulty and danger, with the precedent 
which we have before us which the noble 
Lord himself fashioned and told them was 
likely to meet all difficulties? Irrespective 
of my objection, therefore, to the original 


scheme, of coming forward to do what is 
called assisting Turkey, by using the cre- 
dit, that is the eapital, of England in a 
manner so crude—for, without any detail 
of circumstances to justify it, such an ad- 
vance to Turkey appears to me to be a crude 
proposal—I say, irrespective of this objec- 
tion, I have another objection to the form 
which the noble Lord has recommended us 
to adopt. The noble Lord says that an 
arrangement will be made by which we 
shall have a control over the financial 
operation of Turkey, which will secure to us 
the application as well as the interest of 
the loan and the sum to be paid towards a 
sinking fund. Commissioners are to be 
appointed in various parts of the Turkish 
Empire, who, I suppose, are to be receiv- 
ers general of the revenue. This is an 
arrangement pregnant with political diffi- 
culties and danger. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: They are 
not to be receivers general of the revenue ; 
~~ are to see to the appropriation of the 
oan. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Then I think the 
noble Lord has entered into an arrange- 
ment infinitely more to be deprecated. 
What will happen, if we are not only to 
supply the funds but also to distribute and 


Mr. Disraeli 
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expend them? There will be perpetual 
quarrels as to the mode in which the money 
has been expended, and when Turkey is 
called upon to pay the interest, she will 
always have the opportunity of excusing 
herself by alleging that either she has not 
received the money or that it has not been 
expended for her benefit. Similar reasons 
for non-payment have been urged by some 
of the American States. Those States 
have alleged that the loans they were re. 
quired to repay were negotiated in so ex. 
pensive a manner that they did not receive 
more than a moiety, or two-thirds of the 
money, and therefore they refused to pay 
any portion whatever of their debt. I am 
altogether opposed to making these ad- 
vances to States placed in the position in 
which Turkey stands; but if you are to 
make advances to Turkey let them be bond 
fide advances, and let the money be paid 
into the hands of Turkcy herself. There 
may be frauds and bad management in the 
application of the funds ; but then it would 
be applied by the hands of Turkey and she 
cannot complain ; but if you insist upon 
having the money expended by Commis- 
sioners, you will furnish your debtor with 
a plausible plea for not paying either the 
interest or the debt itself. I hope, how- 
ever, the Committee will pause before they 
agree to this Resolution. This is the se- 
cond advance we have been asked to make 
to a foreign Power during the present Ses- 
sion; and if you sanction this advance on 
insufficient security, I see no reason why 
you may not expect to be called upon to 
advance a much larger sum in a very short 
time. The description which the noble 
Lord has given of the destitution of Tur- 
key, though vague, is nevertheless so alarm- 
ing that, if you sanction this advance, there 
is no reason to doubt its being made a pre- 
eedent for still larger demands at some 
future day. My opinion, therefore, is, 
that this is a measure which the Commit- 
tee ought not to sanction. If the Govern- 
ment can show that there are specific 
objects to be attained which make it neces- 
sary that we should assist Turkey, it will 
then be for the House to consider whe- 
ther those objects could not be better 
obtained by our more directly expending 
the money required than by paying it into 
the hands of Turkey. But the truth is, 
we are entirely at sea on this subject. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have given us n0 
details; and we do not know whether 
5,000,0007. or 10,000,0002. will be suffi- 
cient to effect the object which is in the 
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mind of the Minister. This, however, we 
know, that by agreeing to this Resolution 
we shall be establishing a precedent which 
will, in my mind, have the most injurious 
effect upon the finances of this country. 
All this is irrespeetive of the political con- 
sequences which may result from this loan. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to be surprised that 
an hon. Gentleman on this side the House 
(Sir H. Willoughby) should complain of 
the circumstance that, at the end of the 
Session, after the House has voted a larger 
sum of money than has been granted for 
the last forty years, it should be announced 
that we are again to be called upon to go 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. I 
do not think that we ought to have waited 
to be told, in answer to an inquiry by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham 
(Sir H. Willoughby) at the end of July, 
that considerable Supplementary Estimates 
were to be placed on the table. I think, 
with the hon. Member for Stoke, that that 
notification ought to have been made to the 
House in a more formal manner—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to have 
come down to the House and informed it 
of the cireumstance, and not that he should 


have stated it in answer to a question in so 
low a tone of voice that considerable doubt 
prevailed respecting the nature of the an- 
swer—se much, indeed, that I was obliged 
myself to rise and repeat the question in 


order to clear up that doubt. It is impos- 
sible to shut our eyes to the scrious state 
of our finances, great as may be the re- 
sources of this country. No doubt the 
country is prepared to make great sacri- 
fices, and the Government will not appeal 
in vain to the country to support them, 
provided the country should have a precise 
idea of the object for which the public 
money is to be expended. But what pre- 
cise conception have we as to how the 
money to be given to Turkey is to be ex- 
pended. I myself cannot make any dis- 
tinction between 5,000,0001. to be raised 
on the credit of England for this or for 
any other purpose, and when we come to 
consider the general finances of the coun- 
try, it renders all estimates impossible and 
all calculations complex. I think, there- 
fore, it will be well that the House should 
hot sanction this Resolution. Let Her 
Majesty’s Ministers reconsider the whole 
of the question and place before us a clear 
idea of our financial position, and let them 
devise some mode of assisting Turkey 
more effective than by sending English 
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capital to that country instead of employ- 
ing it in English hands for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war in order to esta- 
blish Turkey as a real and effective barrier 
to Russia. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he was 
not surprised at the kind of negative re- 
ception which the proposition of the Go- 
vernment had met with; yet he should be 
sorry if the House were to throw any 
decided obstacle in the way of affording 
assistance to Turkey in some mode or 
other. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) seemed to think it would be 
better to make this advance to Turkey 
without retaining any control in our own 
hands. He entirely differed from the right 
hon. Gentleman in that respect. He should 
never consent to give this money into the 
hands of such a Government as they knew 
that of Turkey to be without retaining in 
our own hands an efficient control over the 
expenditure. But what he complained of 
was, and what the House had a right to 
complain of was, that they were called on 
to vote the large sum of 5,000,000. with- 
out an assurance from Turkey that she 
would accept the conditions and control 
which were to accompany the loan. The 
noble Lord said, indeed, that he believed 
the Turkish Government would agree to 
the arrangements for the disposal of the 
money; but he did not think the noble 
Lord’s belief was justification enough for 
them to vote 5,000,0001. of money. He 
did not think that the case of the Greek 
loan was in point, because there were three 
parties—namely, England, France, and 
Russia, parties to that loan; and one of 
them—Russia—had interests at variance 
with the other two. But in the present 
case there were but two parties—France 
and England; and he believed that France 
had the same interest with England in the 
matter. No doubt there was a lavish ex- 
penditure of money towards the close of 
the last war, but he believed that the 
loans to Russia, Austria, and Spain, had 
mainly contributed to the termination of 
the war, and to secure a forty years’ peace. 
The noble Lord was, in his opinion, liable 
to the charge of not setting forth sufficient 
grounds for proposing this advance. He 
begged leave to state, from what he knew 
of Turkey, some grounds why it was de- 
sirable to sustain her in her present diffi- 
culties. The Turkish Government had 
250,000 men in arms at the present mo- 
ment, which was a great drain upon the 
resources of the country. Of these, there 
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were between 50,000 and 60,000 in the | abstain from the general question of the 
Crimea, well supplied with artillery and| war, because he thought that upon the 
some cavalry. To those who knew Turkey, | present occasion they ought rather to con. 
it was a matter of astonishment how she fine themselves to the merits of this as 
sustained her army on the Danube and in financial measure, supposing that its ob. 
the Crimea, besides her army, however im- | ject was a good one. Now, the objections 
perfectly supplied, in Asia Minor. Under which had been urged against the system 
these circumstances, it was quite clear that | of guarantees seemed to him to have a 
whatever defects might exist in the finan-} great and overwhelming force. Those ob- 
cial system of Turkey, she had absolutely | jects divided themselves into two classes, 
maintained her army. He had seen her | financial and political. Financially, there 
troops, and they were well armed, well| was the same fatal facility about raising 
clad, and tolerably well fed. That was a| money in this way that there was in rais. 
proof that there was no such extreme de- | ing money by putting one’s name to bits of 
rangement in the Ottoman finances as was | stamped paper. They were told that the 
alleged; and her army, so far from de- | liabilities the country would incur would be 
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He should be | 
sorry if any absolute obstacle were thrown | 
in the way of the Government with regard | 
to this proposition; but it was important | 
to secure that the money should be well | 
applied. We all knew that there was a 
great deal of corruption in Turkey, and 
he thought that if we were called upon to 
guarantee her a loan, a strict arrangement 
should be entered into with regard to the 
manner in which it was to be spent. He 
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thought, for instance, it would be well to 
stipulate that some of it should be applied 
to the purposes of the 20,000 men who 


were being embodied under General Vivian, 
and the 4,000 cavalry who were to be en- 
rolled by this country under General Beat- 
son. He thought also it would be well if 
they were to increase their pay a trifle 
above what they would receive in the 
Turkish service. He thought some delay 
ought to take place in the further progress 
of this proposal. 

Mr. LAING felt very strongly that they 
ought not to sanction any measure of this 
description, involving, as it did, a fresh 
liability, until they had had some opportu- 
nity of discussing the principles, the policy, 
and the objects of the war; and until a 
clear understanding was come to respect- 
ing the objects for which the money was 
wanted. Since the debate raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), which had 
taken place not only in ignorance but 
under a complete misapprehension of the 
facts of the case, the correspondence re- 
lating to the Conferences at Vienna had 
been laid upon the table, and the House 
found themselves in the position of having 
broken off the negotiations contrary to the 
expressed opinions of the whole of the 
eminent statesmen who represented the 
four allied Powers. He would, however, 
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absolutely nothing, whereas the assistance 
to Turkey would be very great. But that 
was a complete fallacy. The national 
credit, great as it was, was nevertheless 
an exhaustible quantity, and the more they 
drew upon it for foreign loans and guaran- 
tees the less they would leave for other 
purposes. Besides, look at the effect it 
would have upon the price of the public 
funds. Those funds amounted in round 
numbers to 700,000,000/., and if by enter- 
ing into a system of unlimited guarantees 
they reduced prices only one per cent, the 
country would at once incur a loss of 
7,000,0002., and the national credit would 
also be shaken to that extent. Besides, 
by bringing into the market a floating 
quantity of stock equally eligible for in- 
vestment they would render less favourable 
the terms on which the country could 
hereafter contract loans for its own pur- 
poses. With respect to the political ob- 
jections to the system of guarantees, he 
need not enter at any length upon that 
subject after the forcible manner in which 
it had been dealt with by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford. What was the proposed object of 
the war? It was to secure the indepen- 
dence of Turkey ; but a loan so guaran- 
teed, so secured, and so administered, was 
really a measure for securing the depend- 
ence of Turkey, and was only suited for 
the circumstances of a small and subordi- 
nate kingdom like Greece. There would 
be no objection to a loap for such an ob- 
ject as the cutting of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez, because in such a matter 
it would be desirable to obtain a perpetual 
right of interference ; but in the present 
instance the case was just the reverse. 
Indeed, they ought to add to the Four 
Points a fifth, to the effect that Russia 
should never guarantee a loan to Turkey, 
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for by that means she would acquire the 
right of meddling with her concerns. The 

itical objection involved in the chance it 
might bring of a quarrel with our associate 
had already been dwelt upon. But did 
they not all know in private life that if 
they wanted to remain on particularly good 
terms with any one, how desirable it was 
that there should be no pecuniary transac- 
tions between them? Suppose that Tur- 
key should make default, the creditor 
would naturally come to the Bank of Eng- 
land in the first instance ; and we after 
paying the demand of the ereditor should 
go in our turn to France; but France 
might tell us that, It is your own fault ; 
you ought to have put a pressure upon 
Turkey, and it is through your laches that 
the money is not paid. Supposing, again, 
that France and England had to pay 
arrears of interest, France might say to 
Turkey that she must have something for 
her money—some island in the Mediter- 
ranean, or the Egyptian tribute. He 
thought it was his duty therefore, as a 
representative of the people, however much 
he was disposed for a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war for clear and definite objects 
to vote against the Motion in its present 
form. 

Mr. COBDEN: It is not my intention 
to enlarge upon the financial question which 
has been so ably dealt with by the hon. 
Gentlemen who have preceded me, but I 
must take the opportunity to make one or 
two remarks upon the illustration afforded 
by the proposition of the Government of 
the tendency to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Turkey, which I have from the 
first foreseen would be a consequence of 
this war. It is not the war with Russia 
which has brought Turkey to such a state 
that she requires a loan. I have not seen 
that she has made any such vast and costly 
efforts for the defence of her territory as 
to involve a great State in financial ruin, 
and less than twelve months ago the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government re- 
peated his assertion that Turkey had made 
more progress in internal improvements, 
both economical and commercial, and in 
religions liberty, during the last twenty 
years, than any other nation in Europe. 
But now what does the noble Lord tell us? 

€ says, we must guarantee a loan of 
5,000,0001. to Turkey to prevent her em- 
pire from falling to pieces. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I said, to 
prevent the Turkish army from falling to 
pleces, 
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Mr. COBDEN: The noble Lord now 
says the Turkish army; but I turned round 
to an hon. Gentleman near me and repeat- 
ed the words the noble Lord used, in 
order to be sure that I had heard them 
correctly, and they referred in the first 
place to the Turkish Empire, and in the 
next place to the Turkish army. The 
noble Lord, at any rate, talked of the 
advance of this money being a matter of 
life and death to Turkey. In this matter, 
as in everything else, I believe the Govern- 
ment—especially the noble Lord—have 
either been grossly ignorant of what we 
were going to do from day to day, or else 
have not dealt frankly with the House, 
and given us the full benefit of their own 
knowledge ; because if what the noble Lord 
said twelve months ago were true, Turkey 
cannot by this time have brought herself 
to the forlorn and humiliating position in 
which the noble Lord now says she is 
placed. But what are we to think of the 
policy of the Government, in continuing 
this war for the preservation of Turkey, 
if it has in one short twelve months brought 
her to that position? I will not enter into 
a discussion as to the war itself, for that 
subject is to be brought forward again, but 
this much I may say—it is known to us all 
that the war has within the last two months, 
since the Vienna Conferences, been renewed 
at the instance of our own Government. 
After the revelations of The Times uews- 
paper, evidently obtained from the Em- 
peror of the French himself, or from M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys—for no one but he or 
the Emperor can have furnished the infor- 
mation which has been given with respect 
tu conversations and interviews that passed 
between them—even the hours of the day 
at which they occurred being mentioned— 
there can be no doubt that the renewal of 
the war is the work of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. I have chal- 
lenged the noble Lord upon this subject, 
both publicly and privately, within the last 
two months, and we must now be satisfied 
that the war has been renewed by him in 
opposition to the Plenipotentiary of France, 
to his own Plenipotentiary, and even to 
the Plenipotentiary of Turkey, who was 
one of the most eminent statesmen of that 
country, now not very fruitful of great men. 
We are, therefore, carrying on a war for 
the preservation of Turkey against her own 
wish, and in endeavouring to preserve her 
independence we have brought her to such 
a desperate condition that she will fall to 
pieces if we do not guarantee this loan. 
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Mark the humiliations, the degradation to | 5,000,000/. all that will be wanted if you 
which we have brought the great empire| take into your hands the restoration of 
whose integrity and independence we are| Turkey? The truest description that can 
defending. The hon. and gallant Member; be given of the Turkish Empire is, that 
near me (Sir De Lacy Evans), who marshals | there is practically no government where 
his squadrons much better than he does} the Turkish Government still holds the 
his arguments, told us that the Turkish} supreme authority. There is some go. 
Government ought not to be trusted with | vernment in Egypt and there is a tolerable 
the distribution of the money which is to} administration in Servia, in Wallachia, and 
be advanced, and then went on to urge|in Moldavia, because these places are to 
that Turkey had administered her own}/a great extent separated from Turkey, 
resources with much advantage. I will! Wherever you have had any other authority 
take the hon. and gallant Member’s facts, |—even in Syria—you have had something 
where he tells us the character of the| like order and government preserved ; but 
Turkish Government, and leave alone his; in Asia Minor, and those provinces where 
logic. But what has the noble Lord done? | the authority of Turkey reigns supreme, 
Having told us what a progressive Govern-| I challenge contradiction, that practically 
ment that is, he now tells us that it is not! there is no Government at all. And that 
to be allowed to distribute the money we | is the country which you hope to benefit by 
are to advance, but that the expenditure! carrying on this war! If one year of the 
of that money is to be superintended by a} war has produced such disastrous conse- 
commission of one English, one Turkish, | quences to Turkey, what will be the effect 
and one French officer. Was ever any | of carrying out the threat of the right hon, 
empire, whose independence it was de-| Baronet the Member for Southwark (Sir 
sired to preserve, subjected to such de-| W. Molesworth) and continuing it for six 
gradation ? How will this plan prac-| years? One word with regard to the 
tically work? Are these three Commis-| technical question before the Committee. 
sioners, or their agents, to act as pay-|If you are going to advance money to 
masters to the Turkish army? We all| Turkey, any plan whatever would, | be- 
know that at the head of every Turkish lieve, be better than that which is now 
regiment there is a man who plunders it.| proposed. If you will interfere with the 
Do you intend to pay money to the colonel | internal affairs of Turkey, it may be neces- 
of each regiment, who of course would| sary to make an advance of money, be- 
pocket one-half of it, or to send some one | cause a want of money is the chronic symp- 
to the interior of Asia Minor and to the} tom of disordered and worn-out Govern- 
banks of the Danube to see that every! ments. If you must administer to that state 
soldier puts the piastres into his pocket ?| of things to keep Turkey from falling to 
Every one must see that the scheme is! pieces, I say that any way would be better 
altogether impracticable. The argument] than that proposed. I say, avoid the com- 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member | plications which have been pointed out by 
for Buckinghamshire is a very good one, | those who have preceded me. Do not de- 
that if you foree the Turkish Government | lude yourselves with the idea that you are 
to allow you to distribute this money they | lending money when you are giving it. 
will one day tell you that you have wasted! You have no more chance of getting this 
the money, and they are not responsible | money back from Turkey than if you threw 
for what you have done. Is the policy of | it into the sewer; and, if you are going 
our Government calculated to amend the| to advance money at all, I say, take the 
deplorable condition of Turkey? Already, | simple course of making her a present of 
to carry out your policy she has mortgaged | it. Let France give her share, but do not 
two-thirds of the revenue of Egypt, and) complicate yourselves with any joint or 
she is now asked to mortgage the other; separate guarantees. Depend upon it that 
one-third, besides giving a lien upon the} the proceedings of to-night will be a great 
Customs of Syria and Smyrna. How will! triumph for the Russian party. You ad- 
this carry out your avowed object of the! mit that Turkey is a sick and dying man, 
restoration of the prosperity of Turkey ?| and you have offered a greater insult to 
By withdrawing such large sources of re-| that country by to-night’s proceedings than 
venue from the empire in its present em-| ever Menchikoff did by any of his notes. 
barrassed state you will immensely increase | If you want to serve Turkey, the best 
the difficulties by which it will be beset) thing you can do is to put an end to this 
in the eourse of another year. Is this | war with Russia, and to address yourselves 
Mr. Cobden 
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to the reconstitution of the Turkish Em-| already sanctioned by taxation as much 
pire, giving it some form of Government, | more, and by loan, again, as much more; 
and putting it in the way of becoming a so that now, for the purposes of the war, 
rogressive and prosperous nation. apart from the expenditure for the debt, 

Mr.WILKINSON said, that he thought | we have in round numbers trebled our ex- 
that the best mode of guaranteeing the| penditure of 1851. What is our duty, 
loan would have been a separate, and not | then, when we are called upon to enter 
a joint guarantee; but the question ap-| into a new and untrodden path of expendi- 
peared to have resolved itself very much | ture? It is for us to ascertain whether it 
into a peace and war debate, and he/|is a wise expenditure, whether it is caleu- 
had no doubt that every one of the peace-jlated to attain the end in view, and to 
at-any-price party, as well as those who ap- | press as little as possible upon the already 
proved of the Austrian proposition, would | tried resources and sinews of the people. 
be found in the lobby in opposition to the |The hon. Member for Lambeth says that 
present Resolution. The object in view | every Member of the peace party will be 
was to provide the best means of prose- | found in the lobby voting against the Re- 
euting the war, and whether those means | solution—in the same lobby ought to be 
were to be provided in the shape of men or | found every Member of the war party who 
money was a question for the Executive to | wishes the war to be carried on with vigour 
determine. Looking at the question in a | at the least expense to the public. What 
constitutional light, he could not take upon |is the complaint which has been made 
himself the responsibility of refusing the | against the Convention now on the table? 
Government his support on the present | We are obliged to accept that Convention 
occasion. in its integrity, or we must appeal to the 

Mr. CARDWELL: The Committee | Executive to get it amended; and, if we 
must have listened, I think, with sur-| are not satisfied with it as it stands, our 
prise, to the observations which have just | only power is to offer some opposition to 
fallen from my hon. Friend the Member | the Bill which is founded upon it, in order 
for Lambeth. We are about to consider | that the Executive may revise and amend 
the first of a series of measures in a course | it. The objections which I take to the Con- 
of downward precedents. The hon. Gen-! vention I shall state with extreme brevity. 
tleman has an idea that those who sup-| They are three in number. First, I say 
port peace at any price will be found in | that we are going to tax the people of this 
the same lobby with those who support | country for a large sum of money, over 
the proposition of my hon. Friend the| which we shall have no control, or an in- 
Member for Stoke, and that seems to be | adequate control. Then, we are told by 
a sufficient argument with him in favour | the Government that a Convention hereafter 
of the present financial proposal, which he | is to be concluded, by which some security 
thinks ought to be left entirely in the| may possibly be afforded that the money 
hands of the Executive. In such matters| they raised for the war will be actually 
as these we are in the hands of the Exeeu- | expended for the war. Is that the way that 
tive, and an inconvenience arises in this| we deal with our own money? We vote 
debate in consequence of our being so; | 90,000,0007., but we vote it upon some 
because they have the prerogative of caus-| Estimate; we have some responsible Mi- 
ing conventions to be entered into in the’ nister through whose hands it is to pass, 
first instance ; and that which is our duty | and we appropriate every shilling to the 
as the representatives of the people, from | purpose for which it is intended. But this 
which we cannot relieve ourselves, the re-| is money which we are giving to a foreign 
sponsibility of which we have to bear, and | Government; but there is no security that 
the duty of which we must discharge, does | the purpose for which it is expended will be 
not arise, until alreadya step has been taken | the purpose of the war; we do not know 
by the Crown which we are most reluctant, | that it will pass through incorrupt hands ; 
if possible to avoid it, to frustrate. But|we have reason rather to suspect that it 
are we amenable in general to the charge will pass through corrupt hands; and we 
of endeavouring to frustrate the intentions | shall have no account and no security. 
of the Executive ? Has not Parliament | The next objection is, that this is entirely 
Sanctioned, up to this time, an expenditure | a disguise and a deception. The history 
of 90,000,0002.? Take all your annual | of all modern finance is the history of 
expenditure of 1851, and for the purposes | reckless expenditure under the disguise 
of this war you will find that we have} and cover of a loan; and this is an expen- 
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diture which we are going to entail upon 
ourselves without knowing whether we or 
our allies shall ever reap the benefit of it. 
The third objection is the political con- 
sequences which may be entailed upon us 
by the indebtedness which we are about to 
create, and the danger of occasioning a 
jealousy between ourselves and France in 
regard to almost every conceivable subject 
which can arise out of the multiform re- 
lations of the Turkish Empire. Among 
these are such questions as the trade of 
Smyrna—whether heavier or lighter cus- 
tom duties shall be levied in the Levant, 
and a multiplicity of political questions, the 
complicated nature of which we cannot 
now conceive, but of which we know this, 
that every one which arises will be a 
source of trouble to ourselves, to Turkey 
when the peace is concluded, and also to 
France. When we speak of the shape of 
this assistance it is said, ‘‘ Are you not 
content that this is to be a loan instead 
of a gift?’’ I am afraid there will be 
very little difference between the two cases 
of a gift or a loan to Turkey. We do not, 
however, say that this had better be a gift, 
but we say, ‘If 5,000,000. are to be 
raised by two great empires, and we are 


to be one, let us make a present of 
2,500,0001., and let us have neither a 
pecuniary nor a political liability with re- 


gard to the other 2,500,000/.” The 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, in answer 
to a question which was put to him, said, 
‘* You imagine that we have guaranteed 
the principal, but we have only guaranteed 
the interest ’’—only guaranteed the inte- 
rest of a perpetual annuity! I should like 
to know the difference between guarantee- 
ing principal and interest and guarantee- 
ing interminable annuity. The position in 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government is placed is a very difficult 
one. At one moment, when anxious that 
this advance should be granted, he drew 
such a picture of the reduced condition of 
Turkey as scarcely any ally ever read in 
newspaper attributed to the Minister of 
an ally with whom he was engaged in war; 
but when he came to speak of the repay- 
ment of the loan, then he said Turkey 
had resources as yet unexpanded and mi- 
nerals undeveloped. If Turkey could not 
expand her resources and develope her 
minerals before the war, is it likely that 
when the war has reduced her to the con- 
dition which it has now done, that she will 
be able to expand her resources and to de- 
velope her minerals ? 
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the case is this—Turkey is necessitous and 
reduced, and you want to give her assist. 
ance—and if you are compelled to do so, 
how can you furnish such assistance in the 
most economical manner? The argument 
against this proposition is not an argu. 
ment of peace or war; it is an argument 
which, on the one hand, no friend of peace 
can conscientiously resist, for he can have 
no right to come and lay on the taxpayers 
a liability for five millions on account of 
any speculative opinions he may have on 
the subject; and, on the other hand, [ 
contend that those who ought most care- 
fully to watch the beginning of this de- 
scending series of precedents—who ought 
to be determined that every shilling shall 
be effectively, and not ineffectively, ex- 
pended—who ought to bear in mind the 
examples of the last war and the diffi. 
culties which were entailed_on the nation 
by subsidies and guarantees, and therefore 
those who ought most carefully to evade 
the dangerous quicksands of such a course 
are those who most desire the effective and 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I am desirous, before the Com- 
mittee proceeds to a vote on the Resolution 
before it, to call attention to the position 
in which the country will be placed if this 
Resolution is not agreed to. A Convention 
has been entered into between Her Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor of the French, and the 
Sultan, with respect to the contraction of 
this loan. In consequence of this engage- 
ment, the Emperor of the French and Her 
Majesty have each made recommendations 
to their respective legislative bodies, to 
carry into effect each part of the arrange- 
ment. The recommendations of the Em- 
peror of the French preceded in point of 
time those of Her Majesty to her Parlia- 
ment. The constitutional practice of this 
country has been to consider a treaty im- 
perfect and not binding until the ratifica- 
tions have been exchanged; and in obe- 
dience to this established practice, Her 
Majesty, after the treaty had been signed 
by the Secretary of State, did not lay it 
before Parliament until the ratifications 
had been exchanged at Constantinople. 
The Emperor of the French proceeded in 
a different manner. Shortly after the Con- 
vention had been signed, the Legislative 
Body of France being in session, the 
treaty was laid before them, accompanied 
with the. report of the Council of State. 
It was taken into consideration by them, 
and a Commission of the Legislative Body 
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was appointed. The report of the Com- 
mission was in favour of the proposition of 
the Government, and the guarantee has 
since been adopted by the Legislative 
Chamber. The Convention has now been 
brought under the consideration of the 
British House of Commons by the recom- 
mendation of Her Majesty, and we have 
to consider whether this House will think 
fit to enable Her Majesty to fulfil the en- 
gagement she has entered into under this 
Convention, and to perform her part in the 
guarantee of the loan, which is a joint 
guarantee between the Governments of 
France and Great Britain. What will be 
the effect of the rejection of this Reso- 
lution by the Committee ? 
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of all modes of assistance which can be 
given, a guarantee is the least expedient. 
Let us examine the alternatives they have 
proposed to us. In the first place, they 
say that a loan is better than a guarantee, 
and adduce the example of the Sardinian 
loan. I had the honour of submitting that 
loan to the House shortly after I suc- 
ceeded to my office, and I believe that 
it was a good arrangement; but I confess 
that I am unable to see the extraordinary 
advantages which it possesses as compared 
with a guarantee. What course did we 
adopt with regard to that loan? We 
raised money, it may be said, by way of 
loan, and advanced to Sardinia the sum of 


Why, Her | 2,000,0001., 1,000,0001. of which is payable 


Majesty will have to communicate to her | in the present year, one half of which has 
ally, the Emperor of the French, that it | been advanced, and another 1,000,000. is 
is not in her power to fulfil the convention | payable next year, if the war continue so 


into which She has entered, and to inform | 
him that the assent to the Convention | 


What advantages does such a loan 


long. : 
We have no 


possess over a guarantee ? 


which has been obtained from his Legis-| control over the appropriation of the 


lative Chamber will be void and of no 
effect. That will be the necessary conse- 


quence of the rejection of this Resolution. 
I fully admit that Her Majesty gave her 
assent to this Convention provisionally, and 
dependent upon the subsequent assent of | 


Parliament, and I by no means deny the 
right of the House, if it should think fit, 
to refuse its assent to the Resolution now 
in the Chairman’s hands: —and I only 
wish to point out distinctly the position in 


which Her Majesty, the executive Govern- | 


ment, and the country, will be placed with 
regard to our ally if this Resolution should 
be negatived. I can perfectly understand 
Members of the House adopting the view 
of the hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing), 
who disapproved all assistance being ren- 
dered to foreign Governments, and who 
thought that, if we were engaged in war 
with foreign Powers we ought to limit our 
expenditure to the maintenance of our own 
troops; and that if we did give any as- 
sistance to foreign Powers, that it would 
only lead to complications and difficulties, 
whether such assistance was rendered by 
way of loans, subsidies, or guarantees. 
That is a course which appears to me to 
be clear and distinct, and one which any 
person might justify by specious and plau- 
sible arguments. But I confess that I do 
not understand the course taken by the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford and other hon. Gentlemen, who 
admit to a certain extent that cireum- 
stances may justify us in giving assistance 
to a foreign Power, but who maintain that 





money. The Sardinian Government ex- 
pends it as it may think fit, through its 
own officers and agents, and I am at a loss 
to understand what are the security, eco- 
nomy, and advantage which hon. Gentle- 
men discover in the loan advanced to the 
King of Sardinia, as compared with the 
guarantee it is proposed to give in this 
ease. In whatever point of view we con- 
sider this question, whether as regards the 
loss to the country, or the burdens on the 
Exchequer, or the security we obtain for 
the proper appropriation of the money for 
the purposes of the war—I say that, in 
whatever direction we look, I think I can 
defy any hon. Gentleman to show that 
loans possess any advantage over gua- 
rantees. The next alternative which we 
are told possesses an advantage over a gua- 
rantee is a free gift of subsidy; but to 
adopt that plan we must go into the 
market and borrow 5,000,0007. on our 
own account, because we have not that 
balance in the Exchequer. In the finan- 
cial statement which I had the honour of 
laying before the House, it was my duty 
to submit to it estimates almost unexam- 
pled in the financial history of the coun- 
try, and, to my regret, to propose new 
burdens, but no estimate for this loan was 
submitted to the House, and, therefore, if 
the plan of a subsidy were adopted, we 
should have to go into the market and 
borrow the money. Now comes the con- 
sideration how that could be done. It 
will be in the recollection of the Commit- 
tee that among the Ways and Means for 
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the year there was a loan of 16,000,000/., 


and, for the purpose of raising that amount, 
it was necessary to give certain assurances 
to the lenders, in order that they might 
have security for the money they advanced, 
and in order that the public might ob- 
tain the loan upon the most advantageous 
and reasonable terms; and one of the 
assurances which the Government had to 
give was, that we would not raise any 
new loan while any of the instalments 
of that loan were pending. Now, the 
last instalment of that loan does not be- 
come due until December next, and there- 
fore we could not ourselves borrow the 
5,000,0007. until the end of this year. 
Now, if it should please the Committee to 
reject this Resolution, and to say that the 
executive Government is to devise some 
other means of complying with the terms 
of the Convention, that it is to negotiate 
afresh with France and Turkey, in order 
to devise some other means for furnishing 
the necessary funds—if, I say this ulterior 
course is to be resorted to—it is necessary 


to inquire how it will be possible for the | 


Government to raise the funds necessary 
for fulfilling the Convention which has been 
entered into by the Crown? I trust that 
those hon. Gentlemen who propose to re- 
ject this Resolution, and who talk of the 
advantages of loans or of subsidies as 
compared with guarantees, will explain to 
the Committee what is the practical course 
which they wish the Government to adopt. 
It is not sufficient for hon. Gentlemen 
simply to negative the course we propose 
to adopt when the subject under discussion 
is a Convention entered into not in excess 
of but in pursuance of the prerogative of 
the Crown and in accordance with habitual 
practice, I say that it is the duty of the 
Government to find the means of fulfilling 
engagements of the Crown and of the 
country with foreign Powers, and I also 
say that it is the duty of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who call upon the Committee to re- 
ject this Resolution, which has been pro- 
posed by the Government in order to fulfil 
the engagement of the Crown, to point out 
the means by which they consider that en- 
gagement can best be carried into effect. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire seems to be of opinion 
that every loan raised in this country on 
the guarantee of the Government is a sub- 
traction from the national wealth, and he 
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reign Power raises a loan in this country 
it subtracts from the wealth of the country, 
and such a loan has already been raised 
by Turkey. Two years ago the Turkish 
Government raised a loan, not accompa. 
nied by a guarantee of the English Go. 
vernment: that loan was principally sub- 
scribed by English contributors, and that 
loan was therefore an abstraction from 
the wealth of the country. But at the 
same time, the contributors have their be- 
nefit in the interest which is paid to them 
by the Turkish Government. There is 
therefore no difference, as far as the di- 
minution of the wealth of the country is 
concerned, between a loan raised by pri- 
vate contractors and a loan contracted 
under the guarantee of Government. 
Having made these observations, I can 
only express a hope that the House will not 
go to the extreme length of putting a ne- 
gative on this Resolution and thus prevent 
a Bill being introduced to give effect to it; 
and by so doing bring about an anomalous 


Loan, 





difficulty, and an embarrassing state of 
affairs which must arise from its rejec- 
tion. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I had hoped, Sir, 
| that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was about to ac- 
cede to the very reasonable proposition of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli), not 
to force this Resolution upon the House 
| without further consideration. There are 
many reasons which I might advance why 
it would be advisable that the Government 
should adopt that course. One reason is 
that, in the first place, the arguments 
which have been advanced against this 
| Resolution are not only unanswered, but, 
because they are so, I believe they are 
| unanswerable ; and, in the second place, 
there is this singularity, that, with the 
| exception of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, not a single gentleman 
has offered one single argument in support 
of the Resolution ; for although the hon. 
‘Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson) has 
‘announced his intention of supporting the 
Government, he, at the same time, has 
'advanced the strongest possible argument 
‘against the Resolution. But, Sir, if 1 
was disappointed that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not accede to that 
proposal, I was still more surprised at the 
language which he used, and which was 





appears to consider the Government re- totally at variance with the more constitu- 
sponsible for taking so much from the | tional language of the noble Viscount the 
wealth of the country. Now, if any fo-| First Lord of the Treasury. The right 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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hon. Gentleman, it is true, has admitted 
that these conventions made by the Crown 
are conventions of a contingent nature, 
which Parliament has a right afterwards 
to consider ; but the whole line of argu- 
ment adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was opposed to that statement, for he, 
while admitting that Parliament had a 
right to consider these conventions, argued 
as if Parliament must adopt them because 
the Crown had entered into them. I do 
not think, Sir, that that is constitutional 
doctrine. I think that it is very advan- 
tageous for this House and for the country 
that this question, with regard to guaran- 
tees, has been raised, because now we can 
come to some understanding with respect 
to similar proposals to which we may be 
asked to assent. Then the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer tries to draw a distinction 
between a guarantee and a loan, and he 
says, ‘Is not a guarantee better than a 
loan ?”’ But who suggested that you 
should make a loan to the Turkish Go- 
vernment, unless there is something like 
a guarantee—different from that you pro- 
pose—that that loan is the most advanta- 
geous manner of assisting the Turkish 
Government to carry on the war? The 
other alternative put by the right hon. 
Gentleman is this :—‘‘1lf you won’t have 
@ guarantee or a loan, are you to make 
a subsidy or a free gift?’”? My answer 
is, that a subsidy or a free gift is even 
worse than the guarantee or loan that you 
propose. But then, to my utter astonish- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman winds up 
his arguments by this observation :—‘‘If 
you reject this Resolution, it is your duty 
to suggest to the House some practicable 
course for us to adopt.”’ Why, what is 
the executive Government there for ? 
Does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
really wish that the executive affairs of 
this country should be carried on by the 
House of Commons or by the Opposition ; 
or are we not to receive from the Govern- 
ment, with the responsibility which Go- 
vernments have upon their shoulders— 
with the information they possess, greater 
than can be commanded by this House,— 
are we not to have from them the distinct 
propositions they are prepared to make, 
and are we not to have reasons to support 
them? [Lord J. Russezi: Hear, hear! ] 
Yes, but that was not the argument of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put it to us 
to propose some practical mode of pro- 
ceeding in this case, and, notwithstanding 
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the interruption of the noble Lord, I must 
say that, unless he can suggest some 
practical mode of extricating the Govern- 
ment out of what, I think, is a consider- 
able difficulty, I doubt whether the doc- 
trine I am endeavouring to enforce is not 
more constitutional than that which his 
interruption would imply meets with his 
approval. Without repeating the argu- 
ments which have been made use of in 
the course of this debate, I must say that 
the political and financial objections to 
this proposition appear to me so great 
that I must repeat my hope that the Go- 
vernment will not hastily force it upon 
the House. I do not think I could add 
anything to the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), backed 
as they have been so ably by the hon. 
Member for Wick (Mr. Laing); but I beg 
the Government to look to the last two 
articles of the Convention and consider 
what the effect will be if they persist in 
the policy they have marked out. By 
that Convention you are making England 
the trustee for the contractors of the loan; 
you are making England the trustee for 
France and the trustee for Turkey ; you 
are bringing upon England all the com- 
plications and difficulties which attach to 
that trusteeship, and until I receive a 
better explanation from the Government I, 
for one, am not prepared to adopt a pro- 
position which, as I believe, will lead to 
remonstrance, to complications, and to 
difficulties greater even, it may be, than 
those which now at this moment beset 
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ou. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman appears very much to have 
misunderstood the argument of my right 
hon. Friend. He by no means meant to 
say that it was the duty of those who sit 
opposite, or of any persons in this House, 
not being the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, to propose measures for the Execu- 
tive Government. The argument of my 
right hon. Friend was this. He explained 
to the House the financial position in which 
the Government stands. He first of all 
argued that pecuniary assistance was es- 
sentially requisite for the military service 
of Turkey—and here I may be allowed to 
say, with reference to what has fallen from 
other Gentlemen in this debate, that it is 
no reflection upon Turkey to assert that, 
engaged in a great war requiring most ex- 


|traordinary exertions of a military kind, 


her ordinary revenues are insufficient to 
meet that emergency. I have been taunt- 
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ed by the hon. Member for the West Rid-|we contend, and which, even upon the 
ing with inconsistency because, having showing of those who criticise it most, ig 
said last year that Turkey had made | only a contingent, and comparatively small 
greater advances in the way of improve- | sacrifice ; surely, I say, it would be incon. 
ment than almost any other country had | sistent to sacrifice a great object for a small 
ever done within the same period of time, | effort, when we have already nobly been 
I now stated that she could not continue | making great efforts for the accomplish- 


to carry on the war without extraordinary 
means. Why, Sir, this country is unable 
to carry on the war without extraordinary 
means. France is unable to carry on the 
war without extraordinary means. Austria 
is unable even to maintain her army on a 
peace establishment, and has reduced it 
because her ordinary means are insufficient 
for the purpose of keeping it up; and there- 
fore it is no contradiction to say, on the 
one hand, that a country has made great 
improvements in her internal organisation 
and resources, and, on the other, that, being 
engaged in a contest which requires extra- 
ordinary efforts, she is unable to make 
those efforts by the help of her ordinary 
resources in time of peace. Sir, | say my 
right hon. Friend argued that assistance 
was requisite to enable Turkey to bear the 
inevitable burdens of the war. Well, our 
measure has for its object to assist her in 
procuring those means, There are two 
kinds of objections which may be made to 
the measure. Some Gentlemen object to 
it, because they would prefer separate re- 
sponsibility to a joint responsibility, and 
because they think that it would be better 
to encounter at once the whole amount of 
responsibility, and to give the money in 
the shape of a gift, rather than to have, 
without any present demand, a contingent 
liability hanging over our heads. There 
are other persons who object on broader 
grounds—who think the war ought not to 
be carried on, that peace ought to be made 
at any price, and who object to anything 
which furnishes the means of prosecuting 
the war. Well, that is a very intelligible 
objection, but I do not think it is one in 
which the majority of the House will con- 
eur. Then, I must say that the argument 
of my right hon. Friend who spoke near 
the gangway (Mr. Cardwell) was not one 
possessing much force or value. One ob- 
jection he made to this Resolution was the 
amount of sacrifices which we have made 
ourselves in the prosecution of this war. 
Why, Sir, if it has in this House been 
thought wise and necessary to make these 
great efforts out of the resources of this 
country for the prosecution of the war, 
surely it is and would be inconsistent in us 
to refuse this, which is no effort at all as 
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ment of the same object. With all defer. 
| ence, then, I think the argument used b 

my right hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell) bears 
| greatly against the conclusion which he 
| would establish. The argument of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was this. He said, ‘‘ We as- 
| sume that assistance is necessary for Tur- 
key. We have provided by this treaty a 
method by which that assistance may be 
acquired—that is to say, by a loan which 
Turkey is to contract under the guarantee 
| of England and France.’ Then he says, 
“You object. Now, what do you propose 
instead of it?”’ and he argues that all 
imaginable methods of affording to Turkey 
the same aid are impossible, because, as 
;my right hon. Friend says to those who 
‘urge that we ought to give the money at 
once, ** How are you to find it?” You 
| have it not out of your disposable income, 
| and you are precluded by the engagements 
entered into with the contractors of the 
loan we have lately raised from raising 
another loan until the end of the year. 
Those, therefore, who argue that you 
ought to raise the money on your own 
credit and give it to Turkey as a loan, are 
met by this objection—that you have not, 
either out of surplus income or by means 
of loans of your own, the power of placing 
this money at the disposal of Turkey. 
Well, then, you are reduced to this alter- 
native—will you sanction this method of 
assisting Turkey to carry on a defensive 
war—a war in which we are pledged to co- 
operate with her, and in support of which 
we have made great exertions of our own 
—will the House sanction the engagement 
of the Crown for giving assistance to Tur- 
key, or will they say to the Crown that no 
assistance shall be given to Turkey to en- 
able her to carry on that war? My right 
hon. Friend wished the House seriously to 
consider the position in which they are thus 
placing the Crown, the country, and the 
general cause in which we are engaged. 
It may, undoubtedly, be that this House 
may think that we have come to the 
end of our resources. This House may 
imagine that it is time to stop in the career 
in which we have embarked. They may 
altogether alter the opinion hitherto enter- 
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tained of the necessity of prosecuting this | take a larger and broader view of it, and 
war with energy and with vigour. They | to consider the important interests which 
may say, ‘‘ We will hear no more of it;| are at stake and the grave consequences 
we will contribute nothing; and we won’t| which may flow from the refusal of this 
even incur a contingent and remote liability | House to sanction this engagement. The 
for the purpose of enabling an ally in his| right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) has 
own territory, and in his own defence, to| addressed an appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
carry on the war with energy and success.’’ | vernment founded on the question of time ; 
I should deeply grieve to see such a course | and he thinks that, the Resolution having 
taken by the House, but, at all events, it | been inserted in the Votes only yesterday, 
would be an intelligible line of proceeding, | more time is required for considering it. 
and the House would have to account to} Mr. WALPOLE: What I said was, 
the country for this change in their senti-| ‘‘ Will the noble Lord reconsider the Re- 
ments. But if the House is determined, | solution, and alter his plan entirely ?”’ 

as I believe it to be, in accordance with| Viscount PALMERSTON: The right 
the Resolution which it came to to that| hon. Gentleman is a statesman who views 
effect, to support the Crown in the conduct | things on a large seale; and I am sure 
and vigorous prosecution of the war, then | that no man in this House has the honour 
I would really entreat it not to stand upon | of the country and the great interest now 
comparatively trifling differences of opinion | concerned more truly at heart than he has. 
as to the particular method in which this| Now, he asks the Government to recon- 
assistance should be given to Turkey. | sider this arrangement. Will he a little 
Some Gentlemen may have a preference | reconsider his own proposition? And do 
for a separate liability over a joint one; | not let him taunt me by saying that I am 
that is a matter on which it is perfectly in-| asking him to suggest the course which 
telligible that men may differ ; but is it a| the Government is to pursue; but will he 
fundamental objection to this proposal ? Is | just follow out in his own mind the steps 
it worth while, for the sake of a difference | which must be taken if we are to act upon 
of opinion on such a minor point, to send | his recommendation to revise our proposals ? 
this Convention back to France and to| Why, here is a treaty signed and also rati- 
Turkey to be remodelled and reframed, and | fied between France, Turkey, and Eng- 
delaying, allow me to say, at this time of|land. The ratifications were exchanged at 
the year, the assistance which this loan! Constantinople. Now, we cannot alter this 
would afford to our ally for an indefinite | arrangement without having a new treaty ; 
period? For, let us remember the time of! and how does the right hon. Gentleman 
the year which we have now reached. No! think this new treaty is to be worked out, 
change can be made in this arrangement | and how long would it take? There must 
without a fresh Convention between the | be a renewed negotiation with France, and 
contracting parties. That Convention must | would the Government of that country 
go back to Constantinople and then wait | agree to such a change? I will not under- 
until it can be ratified, after which we must | take to say that it would, The Govern- 
return to Parliament for its authority to| ment of France might have great objec- 
enable us to carry it into execution. We} tions to assenting to what (I was going to 
are now in the middle of July; and is the | say) the right hon. Gentleman wishes ; 
House prepared to continue its sittings but, upon my word, so many different 
until that change could be made, or would opinions have been stated in the course of 
it insist on no effect being given to the | this debate that I am at loss to know 
measure till the next Session, when it| which of the conflicting views is the one 
would be too late to render to Turkey the | entertained by the right hon. Member. I 
assistance which we think we are bound in| will assume, however, that he would be 
honour to afford her? Sir, this is, after | satisfied if the guarantee were separate 
all, a more serious matter than some Gen-| instead of joint; for that, as I understand 
tlemen seem to consider it. It does affect | him, is the point on which his opposition 
the honour of England—it does affect the | rests. [Mr. Watroue made a remark.] 
great interests for which this House and Does the right hon. Gentleman prefer that 
this country have made such great and the money should be given en bloc, and in 
such noble efforts; and I would implore! the form of a gift, or does he wish that, 
hon. Gentlemen not to deal with the ques-| instead of guaranteeing a loan, the British 
tion on the narrow grounds upon which it | Government should adopt the mode acted 
has hitherto been discussed, but rather to upon in the case of the Sardinian loan, 
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and take security for principal and interest 
from Turkey? Whichever of these pro- 
posals the right hon. Gentleman advocates, 
he must see that no such change can be 
effected without cancelling the present 
treaty and entering into a new one. Sup- 
posing that course to be right; if this 
month had been January instead of July 
there might have been time for adopting it, 
because then the negotiations might be 
opened, a fresh treaty signed and ratified, 
and the sanction of Parliament obtained to 
its execution. In the actual state of things, 
however, such an arrangement would be 
equivalent to the practical postponement 
till next Session of any assistance to Tur- 
key in the way of helping her to a loan. 
Now, I have no hesitation in saying that 
that would be attended with the most dis- 
astrous results in regard to the military 
operations in contemplation. I will declare 
to the House my most perfect conviction 
that if we withhold from Turkey the addi- 
tional means that she requires to enable 
her to maintain her army in an adequate 
state for operations in the field, the conse- 
quences will be most calamitous. This 


House may choose to take upon itself the 
responsibility of such an issue. Hon. Gen- 


tlemen who have declared themselves ready 
to carry on the war with all the energy 
and spirit which the country can command ; 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side who have 
taunted Her Majesty’s Government with 
being insincere in the prosecution of the 
war, and who have declared that it is all a 
delusion for us to pretend that we are in 
earnest in our intention to conduct the con- 
test with vigour and determination, because 
we have really had at heart peace almost 
at any price—those who have held this 
language may indeed refuse this slight 
contribution towards the means necessary 
for waging the war with energy and reso- 
lution ; but I shall leave it to the House 
and the country to pronounce between such 
persons and the Members of the Govern- 
ment as to who it is who are really sincere, 
and who it is who are practising a decep- 
tion upon the public and upon the world 
by making professions which they do not 
actually feel. I leave it, I say, to the 
country to determine on the sincerity of 
those who by their speeches and their ver- 
bal declarations make such large and gene- 
ral protestations of their earnest desire to 
support the war, but who, nevertheless, 
upon the first practical measure for that 
object being afterwards submitted for their 
sanction, refuse to the very ally for whose 
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defence this great conflict was undertaken 
the small amount of aid which not the 
money but the eredit of England and 
France would afford to him to enable him 
to maintain the integrity of those very 
territories in behalf of which we haye 
already incurred such a heavy expenditure, 
and for which we have been making such 
immense exertions. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 135; 
Noes 132: Majority 3. 
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Mulgrave, Earl of 
Muntz, G. F. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
North, F. 

O’Brian, P. 
O’Brien, Sir T. 
O’Connell, D. 
Oliveira, B. 
Osborne, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, F. 

Pellatt, A. 

Perry, Sir T. E. 
Philipps, J. H. 
Pritchard, J. 
Ricardo, 0. 
Ricardo, S. 
Richardson, J. J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sadleir, J. 

Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Scully, F. 


Acton, J. 
Anderson, Sir J. 
Ball, J. 

Baring, rt. hon, Sir F. T, 
Bass, M. T. 
Bethell, Sir R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Bland, L. H. 
Bouverie, rt. hon, E. P. 
Brady, J. 

Brand, hon. H. 
Brocklehurst, J, 
Brown, H. 

Bruce, Lord E, 
Buckley, Gen. 
Butt, I. 

Campbell, Sir A. I. 
Castlerosse, Visct, 
Cayley, E. S. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cockburn, Sir A. J. E, 
Cowper, hon, W. F, 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Deedes, W. 

De Vere, S. E. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dungarvan, Visct. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon, E. 
Esmonde, J. 
Ewart, J. C. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
FitzGerald, Sir J. 
FitzGerald, J. D. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, J. 

Fox, W. J. 
Galwey, Sir W. P. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Goderich, Visct. 
Goodman, Sir G. 
Greene, J. 
Gregson, S. 
Greville, Col. F. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hankey, T. 

Hastie, Arch, 
Headlam, T. E, 
Herbert, H. A. 
Higgins, G. G. 0. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
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Scully, V. 

Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, H. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 

Shee, W. 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Smith, M. T. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Steel, J. 

Thornely, T. 

Tite, W. 

Tomline, G. 


Supply— 


Waterpark, Lord 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Whatman, J. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wilkinson, W. A. 
Williams, W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C, 
Wyndham, W. 
TELLERS. 
Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Berkeley, G. 


List of the Nors. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Alcock, T. 
Alexander, J, 


Baldock, E. H. 
Banks, rt. hon. G. 
Barnes, T. 

Bateson, T. 
Beaumount, W. B. 
Bell, J. 

Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Booker, T. W. 
Bright, J. 

Buck, G. S. 
Burrowes, R. 

Cairns, H. M‘C. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Cecil, Lord R. 

Child, S. 

Cobden, R 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H, A. 
Corry, rt. hon, H. L. 
Cowan, C. 

Crook, J. 

Crossley, F. 

Davies, J. L. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Duffy, C. G. 

Dunean, G. 
Duneombe, hon. W. E. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, Col. 

Egerton, E. C. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
French, F, 

Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Gordon, hon. A, 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Graham, Lord M. W. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Guinness, R. S. 
Gwyn, H. 

Hadfield, G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hastie, Alex. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, rt, hon. J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 


Heywood, J. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hume, W. F. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Adm, 
Jones, D. 

Kendall, N. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knox, hon. W. S. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lushington, C. M. 
Macartney, G. 
MacGregor, Jas. 
Maddock, Sir H. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meagher, T. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miall, E. 

Miles, W. 

Michell, W. 
Moffatt, G. 
Morgan, O. 
Mowbray, J. R. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Murrough, J. P. 
Naas, Lord 

Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Newark, Visct. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Pakenham, T. H, 


Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Palmer, Roundell 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, Gen. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Perey, hon. J. W. 
Phillimore, R. J. 
Pilkington, J. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rushout, G. 
Smijth, Sir W. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smyth, J. G, 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stirling, W. 
Stracey, H. J. 
Stuart, W. 

Sturt, H. G. 
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Walpole, rt. hon. S, H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Whiteside, J. 
Whitmore, H. 

Wise, A. 

Wyndham, Gen. 


Sullivan, M, 
Taylor, Col. 
Toilemache, J. 
Tyler, Sir G. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, G. E. H. 
Vernon, L. V. 
Vyse, Col. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walcott, Adm. 


House resumed. 


TELLERS, 
Laing, . 
Ricardo, J. L. 


SUPPLY—MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 

On the Motion that Mr. Speaker leave 
the chair to go into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. SPOONER rose to move as an 
Amendment— 

“ That a Select Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances under which, in the Evidence taken 
before the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Management and Government of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, and reported to Parliament, 
titles prohibited by law were allowed to be ascrib- 
ed to Roman Catholic Bishops; and also why, 
and under what circumstances, some of the wit- 
nesses were permitted to make alterations in the 
evidence which they had given before the Commis- 
sioners ; and also to inquire into the facets and 
circumstances connected with the alleged commu- 
nication to Dr, Cullen of a portion of the evidence, 
and the use which he made of the information so 
received, and as to the person by whom the evi- 
dence was so furnished, and as to the delay which 
took place in laying the Report of the Commis- 
sioners before the Houses of Parliament,” 

The hon. Member said, that he had stated 
on a former occasion, that an illegal title 
had been given to the so-called bishops in 
Ireland with the concurrence of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Commission, and 
that the evidence taken had been sent to 
Rome before it was laid before that House. 
The right hon. Secretary for Ireland then 
partly contradicted that statement, and at- 
tempted to controvert the argument. But 
it was not the fact that there were in this 
Maynooth Report only two territorial titles, 
He found in the evidence of the Rev. John 
O’Hanlon no less than six territorial titles 
conferred on Roman Catholic bishops, those 
who were of the Dunboyne establishment. 
So that the excuse of Dr. Twiss having 
overlooked two solitary titles in revising 
the evidence did not hold, for here, in 
the oral evidence, there were no less than 
six, and these must have been given in the 
presence of the Commissioners. He asked 
the House, would it countenance such open 
violation of the law? It might be trifling 
at present ; but the time was approaching 
when it would, in his opinion, be abso- 
lutely necessary—if the Government in- 
tended to maintain the Protestant con- 
stitution of this country—to take legal 
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proceedings to put a stop to those illegal 
assumptions of territorial titles. But sup- 
pose such proceedings to be taken, what 
would be the answer of the Roman Catho- 
lic violators of the law? The answer 
would be, that we ourselves encouraged 
them by overlooking these assumptions 
of territorial titles in no less a document 
than the Report of a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry. He had received a letter from 
Dr. Flannagan directly contradicting the 
assertion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had stated that he was deaf, and say- 
ing that he had not found the slightest 
difficulty in giving his evidence. Another 
witness, who had formerly been a Roman 
Catholic priest, said, that he had been 
accused of having altered the Report of his 
evidence, and of having inserted the titles 
of the Roman Catholic bishops after the 
evidence was printed. The writer denied 


having reinserted the name of a bishop | 


which had been scratched out by the Com- 
missioners. When he got his evidence 
printed in London he found the title of Dr. 
Day inserted, but not by his act, and he 
left the title as he found it. There was 
another question which showed the inaccu- 
racy of the right hon. Gentleman. The 


right hon. Gentleman said, there were 
only two witnesses who had their evidence 


given to them in print. That was not the 
fact. The evidence was given to a great 
many witnesses to revise after it was 
printed. He could prove that the evi- 
dence had been given to several witnesses 
to revise and re-revise. They would find 
that throughout the Report the evidence 
had been tampered with. That was ac- 
cording to his information, and he was 
prepared to go into the proof. There 
was another point on which the House 
ought to make inquiry. He had fre- 
quently asked when the evidence and Re- 
port would be laid before the House. The 
reply was, that the Report was coming, 
but no reason was given for the delay in 
presenting the Report. His case was, that 
the evidence was printed and sent to Rome 
fully eleven months before it was placed 
in the hands of Members of that House. 
The House ought to inquire, when a Royal 
Commission was formed, whether it was 
proper that a delay of eleven months 
should elapse before the evidence was laid 
on the table. Dr. Cullen, it was said, 
had to revise his evidence, but he had 
looked over the evidence, and could not 
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Some influence had been used, which wag 
perfectly well known to certain Gentlemen 
in that House, as to the Committee. With 
respect to the arrangement with the noble 
Lord as to the Committee, the noble Lord 
had withdrawn from that arrangement for 
considerations best known to himself, It 
was clear there was a sinister influence in 
that House—an influence most unconsti- 
tutional, and which stood in the way of all 
inquiry, and all proper legislation. It 
was an influence that he would tell the 
noble Lord, and the hon. Gentlemen who 
exercised it, the country would not tole- 
rate, and that if persisted in the country 
would be roused to demand an alteration. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words— 


“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances under which, in the Evidence 
taken before the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Management and Government of 
the College of Maynooth, and reported to Parlia- 
ment, titles prohibited by law were allowed to be 
ascribed to Roman Catholic Bishops; and also 
why, and under what circumstances, some of the 
witnesses were permitted to make alterations in 
the evidence which they had given before the 
Commissioners; and also to inquire into the facts 
and circumstances connected with the alleged 
communication to Dr. Cullen of a portion of the 
evidence, and the use which he made of the in- 
formation so received, and as to the person by 
whom the evidence was so furnished, and as to 
the delay which took place in laying the Report 
of the Commissioners before the Houses of Par- 
liament,” instead thereof. 


Mr. HORSMAN said, that as he un- 
derstood his hon. Friend did not mean to 
proceed with the proposed inquiry until 
the next Session, he should not deem it 
necessary to trespass at any length on the 
time of the House upon that occasion. On 
the 21st of May he had offered his hon. 
Friend a Committee which could fully in- 
quire into all the disputed facts of the 
ease. But his hou. Friend had refused to 
accept that offer, and if he had not re- 
fused it, there could be no doubt but the 
matter would before the present time have 
been completely settled. The Commis- 
sioners, the secretaries, and the printers 
were in London, in expectation that the 
hon. Gentleman would move for a Com- 
mittee; but he would not do so. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he was de- 
sired by his hon. Friend (Mr. Spooner) to 
‘state that he had never absolutely refused 
an inquiry, although he had refused the 





find Dr. Cullen had been examined at inquiry tendered by the right hon. Gentle- 


all, Was that a proper reason for delay ? | 


Mr. Spooner 


man the Secretary for Ireland. 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to know on what ground the Go- 
yernment could at present refuse an in- 
quiry, after they had on two former occa- 
sions acknowledged the propriety of grant- 
ing it ? 

Vansovse PALMERSTON said, it was 
true the hon. Member for Warwickshire 
had spoken to him on the subject, and 
that he had been induced to think that he 
could support the Motion which the hon. 
Member meant to propose. But on fur- 
ther consideration he had altered his opin- 
ion, and wrote a note within half an hour 
after to the hon. Member, telling him that 
he could not consent to the Motion. His 
hon. Friend the Secretary for Ireland was 
still ready to abide by the proposal which 
he had made. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would not ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. NAPIER understood that the Go- 
vernment were willing to assent to inquiry, 
but differed upon the terms. When it 
came to a matter of terms, there must be 
some reason for their departure from the 
arrangement formerly made, and he would 
like to know what that reason was ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the Govern- 
ment were not opposed to all inquiry. The 
Secretary for Ireland had acceded to in- 
quiry in the terms of an Amendment which 
he had placed upon the paper, but the hon. 
Member having made his Motion on going 
into Committee of Supply the forms of the 
House did not allow of the Government 
moving the Amendment of which notice 
had been given. He understood the hon. 
Member to say he should renew his Motion 
next Session, and it seemed to him very 
objectionable to appoint a Committee now 
without intending to prosecute the inquiry 
until next Session. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
97: Majority 21. 


List of the Nors. 


Adderley, C. B. Burrowes, R. 

Alcock, T, Butt, I. 

Anderson, Sir J. Cairns, IT. M‘C. 

Baldock, E. H. Campbell, Sir A. I. 

Bankes, rt. hon. G. Child, S. 

Bateson, T. » Codrington, Sir W. | 

Bell, J. Cole, hon, H. A. | 
| 





Bentinck, G. W. P. Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Booker, T. W. Cowan, C, 

Brocklehurst, J. Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Buck, G. S. Crossley, F. | 
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| Davies, J. L. 
| Deedes, W. 
| Duncan, G. 


| Duncombe, hon. W. E. 


| Dundas, G 
Egerton, E. C. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 


Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Graham, Lord M, W. 
Grogan, E. 
Guinness, R. S. 
Gwyn, H. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hastie, Alexander 
Hastie, Archibald 


Hervey, Lord A. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Jones, Adm, 
Kendall, N. 
Kinnaird, hon, A. F, 
Knox, hon. W. S. 
Langton, H. G. 

WwW 


Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lushington, C. M. 
Macartney, G. 
MacGregor, Jas. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, W. 

Michell, W. 
Morris, D. 


Forester, rt. hon. Col. 


Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
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Mowbray, J. R. 
Mullings J. R. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Naas, Lord 
Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Noel, hon. G, J. 
Oakes, J. H. P. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Pakington,rt.hon. Sir J. 
Palmer, R, 
Pellatt, A. 
Percy, hon. J. W. 
Phillimore, R. J. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Cc. B. G. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Smijth, Sir W. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stirling, W. 
Stracey, H. J. 
Stuart, W. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Taylor, Col. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tyler, Sir G. 
Vance, J. 
Vyse, Col. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walcott, Adm. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Whitmore, H, 
Wickham, H. W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wyndham, Gen. 
TELLERS. 
Spooner, R. 
Whiteside, J. 


Words added; Main Question as amend- 
ed put, and agreed to. 

Supply Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock 
on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 23, 1855. 


Mixutes.] Pusric Birts.—1* Stage Carriage 
Duties, &c.; Chinese Passenger Ships ; Court 
of Judicature (Prince of Wales Island); Con- 
vention with United States ; Nuisances Removal 
and Diseases Prevention Acts Consolidation and 
Amendment ; Dissenters’ Relief. 

2* Piers and Harbours (Scotland); Crown Suits ; 
Lunatic Asylums (Treland). 

3* Religious Worship; Burials; Dwelling-Houses 
(Scotland) ; Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Con- 
tinuance. 

Royat Assent.—Lady Raglan and Lord Raglan’s 
Annuities ; Endowed Schools (Ireland); Gold 
Wedding Rings; Commons Inclosure (No. 2); 
Spirits (Ireland) Act Amendment; Friendly 
Societies; Dublin Carriage Acts Amendment ; 
Christ Church (Todmorden) Marriages Validity ; 
Burial-Grounds (Scotland) ; Bills of Exchange 
and Promissory Notes. 
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1275 Religious 
THE WAR IN ASIA. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE asked the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if Her Majesty's Government had 
received any information with respect to 
the progress of the war in Asia? Most 
alarming accounts—whether true or false 
he could not say—had recently been 
received from that quarter. It was 
said that Kars had been invested by a 
large Russian force, and that another de- 
tachment of the enemy had been des- 
patched to Erzeroum. On the fall of 
Kars during the last war, the Russians im- 
mediately advanced upon Erzeroum. The 
House was aware of the vast importance 
of this latter town, a subject which had 
lately been brought before the other House 
by an hon. Gentleman who was admitted 
to be a great authority on all matters con- 
nected with the Hast, the Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard). It was said by 
those who were best acquainted with the 
country that whoever held Erzeroum would 
be masters of that part of Asia; and 
there was no doubt that if the Russians 
should obtain and keep possession of it, it 
would be fatal to the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey. It had generally been 
supposed that the independence of Turkey 
was comparatively safe so long as she was 
not threatened by the Russian fleet. That 
might be very true as far as regarded the 
European possessions of the Porte, but 
that it was equally so with regard to the 
Ottoman territory in Asia was a conclusion 
not equally borne out by experience. He 
hoped the noble Earl at the head of the 
Foreign Department would be able to con- 
tradict the alarming rumours in circulation; 
and he trusted that the result of the pre- 
sent campaign would show that the Go- 
vernment, in concert with our allies, had 
taken such steps as would check the fur- 
ther progress of the Russian army in Asia 
Minor. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, he 
had no objection to give the noble Earl all 
the information he possessed on the sub- 
ject to which he had drawn the attention 
of their Lordships. He could assure him 
that Her Majesty’s Government were as 
fully alive as the noble Earl could be to 
the importance of repelling the aggressions 
In the summer of last 
year Her Majesty’s Government sent out 
to Kars a very distinguished officer, and 
by his unwearied zeal and perseverance he 
had succeeded in maintaining the spirit of 
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the Turkish army, in reforming some of 
the worst abuses, and placing the army on 
a more satisfactory footing. They had 
news from that place to the 23rd of last 
month, which was that the Russians had 
made an advance on Kars, and had got 
within fire of the batteries, and were re. 
pulsed with loss. But so far from the 
Turkish army being in a dispirited and de- 
moralised condition by the sufferings of 
last winter, they manifested a very excel. 
lent spirit. They knew also that the in. 
habitants displayed the best spirit. They 
had been supplied with arms at their own 
demand, and wherever there was an ap- 
pearance of danger they presented them- 
selves without being called upon. On the 
25rd there was a very considerable Rus- 
sian foree between Kars and Erzeroum, 
which had destroyed some granaries and 
stores of corn; and after the failure at 
Kars it appeared that the Russians had 
sent for heavy guns; but that on their 
way a violent rain had taken place, the 
country was entirely broken up, and they 
were unable to bring the guns up. That 
was the latest information they had, and 
it was the opinion not only of the general 
officer he had referred to, but of the other 
officers with him, that there need be no\ 
fear whatever of Kars being taken bya V 
coup de main. It would be of course the 
duty of the Turkish Government to take 
measures to succour Kars. Measures for 
that purpose would be taken, but of course 
the noble Earl would see that it would be 
injudicious for him to state what they were. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL. 

Bill read 3* (according to order) with the 
Amendments. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he must 
take notice of the doubtful meaning of 
some of its clauses. His noble Friend 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury), in drawing 
them up, had rather stretched a point be- 
yond what the intention of the Bill was 
understood to be, when he put after the 
word ‘ dwelling-house,” the words “or 
premises thereto belonging.” Chapels 
might be attached to private dwelling- 
houses, and so evade the existing law. 
There was a provision also to except from 
the existing prohibitions “ any congrega- 
tion or assembly for religious purposes 
meeting occasionally in any place not 
usually appropriated to religious worship.” 
But what was the meaning of the word 
** occasionally ?’’ The object was to pro- 
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tect the meetings of societies and bodies 
of people who did not assemble regularly 
and systematically in a certa‘n place for 
public worship. But under this clause, 
supposing a number of persons, desirous 
of establishing a system of religious wor- 
ship in a parish contrary to the will of the 
incumbent, should hire, week by week, a 
large ball-room in some inn, or any other 
lace of that description, and meet there 
every Sunday for public worship according 
tothe forms of the Church of England, 
would not they be exempted from the ex- 
isting prohibitions, upon the ground that 
meeting only upon one day in seven was 
an occasional meeting ? 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY re- 
plied, that the words ‘‘ dwelling-house or 
remises belonging to it’? were recited 
from the Act of 1812, in order that the 
repeal might be as large as the restriction 
had been. The object of the other provi- 
sion was to give as much latitude as possi- 
ble to the London City Mission and other 
such societies, which held many meetings 
in the course of the year, and not always 
in the same spot, not only in Exeter-hall, 
or the Freemasons’-hall, but went from 
place to place, taking rooms in various 
private houses or in halls, which they 


hired for the occasion, throughout the dis- 


trict. Whether it might be strained so far 
as to enable persons to take a theatre in 
which plays were acted during six days of 
the week, and to hold religious worship 
there on the seventh day, he did not know, 
and that question might be left to those 
who would have to interpret the law; but 
he did not think that was the way in which 
the word ‘‘ occasionally”’ should be taken. 

Tue Eart or DERBY hoped that some 
noble and learned Lord would favour the 
House with his opinion upon the point. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
what the House had meant by this Bill 
was, that the restrictions of the present 
law should not apply to meetings for 
religious purposes in unlicensed places 
which were not held habitually, but only 
occasionally, An occasional meeting was 
one which only took place now and then. 
Of course difficulties might occur in apply- 
ing that expression to particular cases, 
but he did not see that any better one 
could have been used. 

Tue Earn or HARROWBY observed 
that the object of the clergy was that they 
should not be exposed to have rival services 
set up by members of the Church of Eng- 
land in their own parishes ; and he did not 
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think it was likely that with an occasional 
system of worsh'p, dodging about from 
one house to another, any man would be 
able to deceive himself or to deceive 
others, into the notion that they were 
going through a regular course of Church 
of England worship. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD wished to 
say a word upon a matter which affected 
his own honour. The first time this Bill 
was discussed he stated that a meeting 
of Bishops had been summoned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, every single 
member of which agreed that he could 
not support the Bill in its original form. 
in a debate which subseq ently took place, 
at which he was not present, his right rev. 
Friend near him (the Bishop of London) 
corrected an extremely malevolent and 
slanderous statement which had appeared 
in @ newspaper, purporting to be a reli- 
gious newspaper, to the effect that he had 
asserted an entire falsehood, as no such 
meeting as that to which he had alluded 
ever took place. Notwithstanding the 
statement of his right rev. Friend, how- 
ever, this print, pertinacious in its false- 
hood, returned to the charge, and stated 
that he had made an entire and wilful 
misrepresentation. He had referred to 
the report in the Morning Post of what 
he said at the time, and he found that his 
statement was that the Bill was consider- 
ed yesterday at a meeting held under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of the pro- 
vince, at which it was unanimously agreed 
that the Bill could not be supported. 
That statement was strictly and entirely 
the truth. The Archbishop had assem- 
bled the English Bishops to consider with 
him a matter affecting the interests of the 
Church. At that meeting his right rev. 
Friend (the Bishop of London) introduced 
the subject of this Bill, and it was agreed, 
nem. con., that no one present could sup- 
port it. He wished to set himself right 
with their Lordships upon this subject, as 
he should be unworthy of their attention 
upon any subject whatever if he could 
have deigned to make such a misrepre- 
sentation as that which had been imputed 
to him. 

Amendment moved, and negatived ; a 
further Amendment made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


BURIALS BILL. 


Bill read 3* (according to order) with 
the Amendments ; an Amendment moved 
and negatived. 
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Tae Bishop or LONDON expressed his 
regret that no measure was enacted to com- 
pel parishes to provide a sufficient burial 
ground where the old burial ground had 
been closed by order of the Secretary of 
State. He had had a promise from two suc- 
cessive Governments that this should be 
done, but in the meantime thousands of the 
poorer population of this city had been 
obliged to bury their wives, children, or pa- 
rents, in a manner which was little better 
than the burial of dogs. He did not say 
where the blame should lie, but it was dis- 
graceful to a Christian country that such 
abominations should be allowed, and the | 
rites of the Church profaned. He did not | 
care for the rich—they could go to the 
cemeteries ; but he did care for the poor. | 

Eart GRANVILLE believed that every | 
evil which the right rev. Prelate had | 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, as belonging to the deficient ar- 
rangements for burial in populous locali- | 
ties, either had been remedied or would 
be remedied by this Bill, except that one | 





evil of the want of compulsory powers, | 
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Michaelmas, and the next payment would 
not be due to them until a period which 
would extend more than two months and 
a half beyond the usual time of the re. 
assembling of Parliament, so that a suffi. 
cient opportunity would be afforded of re. 
considering the subject. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH observed 
that great inconvenience wouid be felt 
from the matter being left in a state of 
uncertainty, as, in anticipation of the ex. 
piration of the existing law, arrangements 
must previously be made for an altered 
state of things. With respect to the Bill 
recently before the House, the noble 
Lords representing Scotland in their Lord- 


ships’ House were, with one or two ex- 


ceptions, decidedly opposed to it; and a 
similar feeling prevailed generally among 
the Scotch proprietors. Whatever enact- 
ment might hereafter be proposed with 
respect tu education in Scotland, he could 
confidently say that the most determined 
opposition would be given to the destrue- 
tion of the parochial system throughout 
the country, though he admitted that a 


to oblige the parish to provide a burial | totally different kind of school might be 
ground, which was certainly a matter that | |necessary in large towns and populous 


required consideration. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


THE EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Lorp POLWARTH said, he wished to 
know whether, if the Government did not 
mean to introduce before the close of the 
Session a Bill for continuing to the paro- 
chial schoolmasters in Scotland the pre- 
sent amount of their salaries, they would 
be prepared to support such a measure if 
brought forward by some independent 
Member of Parliament. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that if 
the Government did not think it advisable 
to introduce such a measure, he thought 
it could hardly be expected that they 
would give to it their support if it should 
be brought forward by some Member of 
Parliament unconnected with them. He 
quite agreed with those who said that it 
would be very unfair to make the school- 
masters in Scotland suffer in consequence 
of differences of opinion among Members 
of the Legislature on the subject of edu- 
cation. But the Government did not con- 
sider it desirable to bring forward a con- 
tinuance Bill in that case during the pre- 
sent Session, mainly because they did not 
believe that it was really wanted. The 
present salaries would be paid to the paro- 
chial schoolmasters in Scotland up to next 





| places. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 23, 1855. 


Minutgs.] New Writs.—For Southwark, v. The 
Right Hon. Sir William Molesworth, bt., Se- 
cretary of State; for Marylebone, v. The Right 
Hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, bt., Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works. 

Punic Brrts.—2° Office of Speaker; Incum- 
bered Estates (Ireland) Act Continuance ; 
Customs Laws Consolidation; Customs Tariff 
Acts Amendment and Consolidation ; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance (Ireland) ; Joint Stock Banks 
(Scotland) ; Island of Tobago Loans, 

3° Nuisances Removal Amendment; Slave Trade 
(Sherbro). 


PENSIONS TO OFFICERS’ RELATIVES— 
QUESTION, 

CoLtoneL LINDSAY asked the Under 
Secretary for War, whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to extend to 
the mother or sister of an officer who died 
from illness, contracted in the field, the 
same allowance as was proposed to be 
given, under special circumstances, to the 
mother or sister of an officer who had been 
killed in action ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: Under the 
pension warrant, the mother and sister of 
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an officer were entitled to receive a pen- 
sion only in case of that officer being killed 
in action; but, in the event of the officer 
dying from fatigue, or under the cireum- 
stances supposed in the question, and if 
the claims of those relatives in other re- 
spects were peculiarly strong, in any such 
instance special consideration would be 
given to it, and the Secretary at War had 
power to do so. 

Cotone. LINDSAY: That is, if he 
dies from fatigue. Does the rule also ap- 
ply to officers who may die from cholera, 
or other disease ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: Yes; in 
the event of any such special claim being 
made. 


THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. SPOONER begged to put a ques- 
tion to the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, as to the manner in which the sum 
of 150,000/. surplus from the Exhibition 
of 1851, and the sum of 175,0001., grant- 
ed by Parliament for Kensington Gore 
National Gallery, had been invested or 
otherwise disposed of, and what interest 
they produce ? 

Mr. WILSON rose and suggested that 
this was a question that ought to be ad- 
dressed to the Treasury. With regard to 
the 150,000/., the surplus of the Exhibi- 
tion fund, and the 150.0001. voted by the 
House at the end of 1852, making together 
300,0001., that sum had been expended in 
the purchase of the property at Kensing- 
ton, and the greater part of it had been 
paid. The part that was not paid re- 
mained due, because some difficulties ex- 
perienced in the completion of the deeds 
had caused some delay. The portion that 
was not paid, was invested in Exchequer 
bills at the interest which such securities 
command in the market. With regard to 
25,0001. voted last year for the purchase 
of a small piece of ground which ran like 
a wedge into the main property, the pur- 
chase was not completed, but it was in 
progress of being completed, and the re- 
port of the Royal Commission, in which 
the matter was explained, would be pre- 
sented to Parliament very shortly. 


ARMY IN THE CRIMEA—THE SEBASTO- 
POL COMMITTEE—QUESTION. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL—EXPLANATION. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Seeing the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
in his place, I will take this opportunity of 
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making an inquiry with respect to a state- 
ment which the noble Lord made on Thurs- 
day night, in his speech upon a subject of 
great importance, and which has created 
much sensation. The noble Lord was un- 
derstood on that occasion, in accounting for 
the expedition to the Crimea, to state, that 
one of its principal causes was the refusal 
of Austria to cross the river Pruth. The 
noble Lord will, perhaps, allow me to in- 
quire of him what his authority was for 
making the statement which he did on 
that night ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: My authority 
is my general recollection of the commu- 
nications which had at that time passed 
between the Government of Austria and 
that of Her Majesty. It was not a re- 
quest immediately by the Government of 
this country, asking Austria to cross the 
Pruth, but a series of communications with 
regard to the operations which Austria 
was ready to undertake, in causing the 
evacuation of the Principalities by Russia. 
There was subsequently a communication 
| to the effect that the Austrian army being 
|in the Principalities, in ease the armies of 
the allies should enter the Principalities 
for the purpose of crossing the Pruth, 
the Austrian army would remain in the 
Principalities, and allow the passage of 
the allied armies through their posts for 
| the purpose of crossing the Pruth. What 
I stated was only from my general recol- 
lection, but the whole of the correspond- 
ence produced in my mind an impression 
that they were not prepared to cross the 
Pruth. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The noble Lord will 
excuse my having made an inquiry of him 
on a subject of such great importance; I 
could not know that the noble Lord spoke 
merely from memory, but, as the subject 
is one of such very great importance, I 
may be permitted to inquire of the noble 
Lord the First Minister, if he will state 
whether it is in his memory, under the 
cireumstanees to which I have referred, 
that Austria refused to eross the Pruth, 
and that one of the reasons for the expe- 
dition to the Crimea was that refusal on 
the part of the Austrian Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It is im- 
possible to answer questions taken piece- 
meal from a long course of negotiations 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
one of the Sovereigns in alliance with Her 
Majesty. All I can say with regard to 
myself is, that I always thought that the 
Crimea was the place where the most 
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effective blow could be struck at the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, 
and, if there had been no other reasons 
whatever in favour of the expedition, that 
reason alone would, in my mind, be amply 
sufficient for the expedition. 


THE TURKISH LOAN. 
Mr. FITZROY brought up the following 
Resolution— 


“That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
Her Majesty be authorised to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the interest on the loan of five millions 
sterling, to be contracted for by Lis Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan, in pursuance of the Conven- 
tion signed at London on the 27th day of June, 
1855, between Her Majesty, His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, and His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Sultan, and that provision be made out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
or the growing produce thereof, for the issue of 
such sums of money from time to time, as may be 
required to pay any interest which may at any 
time be required to fulfil the guarantee of Her 
Majesty in respect of such interest, conformably 
to the tenor of Her Majesty’s engagement as 
specified in the said Convention, together with 
the attending charges of management thereon.” 


Resolution reported. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I rise, 
Sir, because I am anxious to express my 
regret that the House should have been 
surprised into a division upon Friday night, 
which I believe affords but a very imper- 
fect indication of the feeling of this House 
or of the country. I attended the House 
that evening, and I remained in it till eon- 
siderably past eight o’clock. When I left, 
I certainly understood from various quar- 
ters that it was not intended to carry the 
discussion on the question beyond a con- 
versation, and that no division was to be 
taken upon it. I am bound to add that, 
within a few minutes after that, the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Ricardo) stated 
that it was his intention to divide; but I 
may appeal with confidence to those who 
attended that day whether it was expected 
that a division would take place? My con- 
viction is that, if the House had been full 
at the time of the division, the majority 
would have been much larger in proportion 
in favour of the Resolution. I will not 
contend that the House has not the right 
to question any convention of this nature, 
beeause, though it is the prerogative of 
the Crown to conduct these negotiations 
and to make treaties, yet it is the privilege 
of the Commons of England to comment 
upon them, and to withhold the required 
supplies if they think fit to do so. I admit 
that there is upon the face of this Conven- 


Viscount Palmerston 
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tion, and of the negotiations which have 
ended in it, much that may be made the 
subject of animadversion and hesitation, 
I can see the difficulty of carrying out 
this Convention—I can see that which was 
urged on Friday night with great ability 
against the particular form of the Conven- 
tion—and I can conceive the embarrass. 
ment which may possibly arise from the 
manner in which each party is made to 
guarantee the interest on the whole amount 
of the loan. Admitting all these circum. 
stances, still it is with reference to the 
affairs of Europe at this time, and to our 
particular relations at this moment with 
the great Power which has joined us in 
this guarantee, that I cannot but regret 
the language which was held upon the oc- 
casion in question, and that it should have 
gone forth to Europe that the House had 
nearly rejected that Convention altogether, 
and had only sanctioned it by the small 
majority of three. Looking to all these 
circumstances, and to the extreme danger 
—I do not say of disturbing the alliance 
between France and England, because | 
do not believe that such a trifle would 
have disturbed the alliance between two 
such Powers—but looking to the dangers 





of the proceedings of Friday night being 
|taken as an indication by the friends of 
| Russia of a misunderstanding between the 
‘two Powers, and of a hesitation in carrying 
on the war, I must say that I deeply re- 
'gret the occurrence. I cannot wonder at 
‘the earnestness with which the right hon. 
| Gentleman who sat below me spoke upon 
the subject; but I wonder that those who 
have always professed themselves most 
anxious to assist in the energetic, power- 
ful, and vigorous prosecution of the war, 
should have joined in a vote which, though 
it may not be misunderstood and may be 
well accounted for here, may have the ap- 
pearance in Europe of hesitation to grant 
the necessary supplies for the war. I 
must apologise to the House for these ob- 
servations, but I should be very sorry that 
it should be supposed in our own country 
or elsewhere that that small majority on 
Friday in any way represented the feeling 
of the House or of the nation. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I did not say any- 
thing about the loan upon Friday night, but 
I voted with the minority. The right hon. 
‘and learned Member will admit that I, at 

all events, have not been inconsistent in 
| the course which I have taken ; but I think 
that there is no difficulty in defending the 
vote which I gaye upon that occasion. 
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There was no surprise whatever; and if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
wishes to keep the people of this country 
or of Europe well informed of what passes 
in this House, he has no right to say that 
it was any surprise. If an hon. Gentle- 
man chooses to go away between seven 
and eight o’clock, and not to come back 
again during the evening, is he to get up 
three or four days afterwards and to tell us 
that we who were here, as we conceive, in 
the fulfilment of our Parliamentary duties 
were guilty of something like a trick in 
endeavouring to get a majority against the 
Government? The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government will not say that it was 
a surprise, because my right hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Milner Gibson), some two or three 
weeks ago, when the loan was first whis- 
pered of, asked the noble Lord whether 
such a loan was to be proposed, and whe- 
ther the House would have sufficient notice 
of it, because he believed that it would 
meet with considerable opposition. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Stoke, who 
was the first person who spoke in the de- 
bate, and who sat down before seven o’elock, 
stated distinctly that he intended to divide 
the House: and that determination was 


come to without the slightest knowledge 
that any single human being in the House, 
with the exception of three or four, would 


support his proposition. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, with his legal and 
logical mind, has himself given us reason 
for the course which we took. He says 
that he is quite aware of the magnitude 
and force of the objeetions which were 
raised to the loan in its present shape. 
But, if he is aware of them, does it not 
follow that some others were aware of them 
to an extent that impelled them to take 
the course they did with regard to it? 
And I say that neither any person in this 
House nor through the press has been able 
to shake the arguments of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Stoke, or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford. The Press has given us all the 
usual stuff with which it treats its readers 
upon this subject, about ‘‘ danger to the 
French alliance.”” The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that he has no 
fear about the French alliance. What if 
it should turn out to be the fact, not only 
that the alliance does not depend upon the 
guarantee, but that the French Govern- 
ment, instead of insisting upon it, had to 
be urged into this particular mode of ac- 
complishing the object in view by the Go- 
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vernment of this country? The noble 
Lord never showed that it was not so, 
although he made three speeches the other 
night; neither did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, although he made two speeches; 
and I must say that I thought the last 
speech of each of these Members of the 
Government was made against time, in 
order that their Friends, who had not heard 
one word of the arguments, might be 
whipped up and come down in the most 
docile manner to vote. The noble Lord 
did not tell us that there was any fear of 
the French alliance. Of course he threw 
out insinuations, and pointed out the vague 
shadowy dangers which he knows do not 
exist, except, perhaps, in his own imagina- 
tion. The fact is—and we had better look 
it in the face—it is understood by the oc- 
eupants of the Treasury bench, that when 
the country is at war the House of Com- 
mons is tobeashadow. There is, in fact, 
a disposition to deal with Parliament in 
the same way, that the Parliament was 
dealt with in another great European city. 
It is not to discuss questions which are 
concerned in the war. A few crotchetty 
individuals, like myself, for instance, may 
be allowed to express opinions ; but for the 
majority of the House to look the noble 
Lord and his colleagues in the face, and 
to protest against the measures which they 
are adopting, is held to be unparliamen- 
tary, and is not to be tolerated in a state 
of war. If you want to know the opinions 
of Gentlemen upon the Treasury bench on 
this subject, 1 will give it you from a 
journal of great influence, which is sup- 
posed to be under the control of an hon. 
and very able Gentleman who sits upon 
that bench. Here is a paragraph which 
appeared in a leading article of that paper 
upon the 30th of December, 1854, and, of 
course, things are worse now— 


Loan. 


“Tt is difficult to say whether the leaders of 
the Radicals or the leaders of the Tories—whe- 
ther Lord Derby, Mr. Bright, or Mr. Disraeli— 
have done most to awaken us to a perception how 
mischievous, at critical conjunctures, free legis- 
lative assemblies may become. The plain truth 
is, that Parliamentary government is, in time of 
war, an embarrassment, a danger, and an ano- 
maly, and we have to thank the advocates of an 
extended suffrage and the supporters of rotten 
boroughs for making it so plain. Legislative bo- 
dies are needed for legislation and control. They 
are not needed, and they are not fitted for ex- 
ecutive action, especially in moments of peril 
and difficulty. The seldomer Parliament meets, 
and the shorter time it sits during actual hos- 
tilities, the better for the country which it re- 
presents, and the better for its own dignity and 
influence.” 


2T 2 
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Now, that is a paragraph from the Econo- 
mist newspaper, which is supposed to be 
under the management of a Member of 
the Government. But if there is one thing 
that Parliament should be jealous of, and 
upon which the people of England, du- 
ring forty years of peace, have more un- 
mistakably expressed their opinion than 
upon almost any other, it is the recur- 
rence to that system of subsidies which 
proved to be so useless for any practical 
purposes during the last war and so efficient 
for involving the country in debt and em- 
barrassment. I said nothing the other 
evening on the subject of the loan, but I 
will now, without detaining the House 
more than a few minutes, in one or two 
sentences state what appears to me to 
be an overwhelming reason against this 
Joan. I agree with the arguments which 
have been used against this loan, but there 
is one argument which to my mind is of 
more importance than any other. I fear 
this loan is the beginning of a course of 
scandalous inconsistency on the part of 
this country, which may lead to results 
which it is impossible for any one to 
foretell. I think that if you mortgage 
the revenue of Egypt then that of Syria, 


then that of Smyrna, the great outlet 
and inlet for the commerce of Asia Minor, 
as is now proposed, you do of necessity, 
considering the present circumstances of 
Turkey, take the first step in a direction 
which may ultimately lead to the parti- 


tion of Turkey. I have not the slight- 
est belief that, when it is pointed out 
as being apparently advantageous or de- 
sirable mode of escape from some trouble- 
some dilemma—I have not, I say, the 
slightest belief that the Gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench, or their great ally, will 
hesitate to follow up this step by other 
steps. We all know that England has for 
some time been supposed to have an eye 
upon Egypt, and that France has been 
equally supposed to have an eye upon 
Syria ; and, although these charges have 
no doubt been made without the slightest 
foundation, yet the prejudice and suspicion 
which run in that direction will be greatly 
strengthened by the course which the Go- 
vernment have pursued with regard to this 
loan. You must also bear in mind that 
you are professing to fight for the inde- 
pendence of Turkey ; and yet I understand 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to say, that the money which it is 
proposed to raise is not to be intrusted to 
the Ottoman Government ; and, indeed, it 
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is arranged by the Convention that there is 
to be a joint commission of English and 
French agents, and I presume one Turk, 
which is to have the distribution of the ex- 
penditure of the amount to be collected by 
this loan. Now, if you mortgage the re. 
venue of that part of Turkey which lies to 
the south of the Dardanelles, and appoint 
a commission to regulate the expenditure 
of the money which Turkey finds necessary 
to maintain its army, I ask the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, I ask any 
reasonable man, where is the guarantee for 
the maintenance of the Turkish Empire ? 
If we could by possibility, with the know- 
ledge which we possess of the history of the 
past, conceive ourselves in the Ottoman 
Empire and subject to its rule, with two of 
the Powers of the West coming and, under 
the pretence of defending us from an ene- 
my, taking first the revenues of Egypt, then 
that of Syria, then that of Smyrna, the 
inlet and outlet of their commerce, and 
then appointing a commission to sit in our 
capital city to expend the money necessary 
to defray the expenses of our army, should 
we not say, the glory of the nation had 
departed, and with it the last shadow of 
our independence? Should we not say, 
that the nations pretending to assist us 
were but treacherous friends, and that they 
were more likely to precipitate the ruin of 
our country than the enemy against whom 
they professed to defend us? With regard 
to the division which took place the other 
evening I am perfectly ready to take my 
full share of responsibility. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wortley) think, 
or do those people out of doors, who in the 
public Press write lectures to us, think, 
that we are mean, sneaking cowards? Are 
we to be browbeaten by this Press? Are 
| we to be told by it that we do not repre- 
| Sent our constituents aright or defend the 
true interests of our country? Why, Sir, 
;on that subject we judge for ourselves, 
and take the responsibility with our consti- 
tuents, It is not necessary for any man 
that he should have a seat in this House; 
but it is necessary that, having a seat, he 
should have regard to the interests of his 
country, and should act in the way which 
his own conscience tells him is most con- 
sistent with his duty. The noble Lord at 
ithe head of the Government may find that 
the division of the other evening will turn 
out very salutary to him. A few nights 
before a division took place, in which the 
noble Lord was in a majority of more than 
100, and the friends and flatterers and 
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claqueurs of the noble Lord, and writers of 
all sorts in the Press, say that that was a 
great and significant evidence of the confi- 
dence which the House of Commons feel 
in the Government of the noble Lord. 
Now, Sir, I do not believe a word of it. 
The hon. and gallant General, the Member 
for Huntingdon (General Peel), who moved 
the previous question, admitted that, if the 
vote had been a direct vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Government, he would have 
supported it; and the noble Lord (Lord 
Robert Cecil) who seconded the Motion, I 
believe, said the same, and not less than 
fifty Gentlemen from the other side of the 
House, who never pretended to have any 


confidence in the noble Lord, voted in the | 


same lobby with him on that occasion. I 


do not say that they had not sufficient | 


reason for the vote they gave, for, indeed, 
I think the question was one upon which 
earnest and reasonable men might honestly 
differ; but what I do say is that, if we 
are to be told that, as the noble Lord 
escaped on that occasion by a majority of 
100, therefore his Government enjoys the 
confidence of this House, then, in my 
opinion, it was a very salutary thing that, 
when the noble Lord brought forward a 


proposition which in itself was so objee- 
tionable that only the noble Lord himself 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
a single word to say on its behalf, a divi- 
sion such as that of Friday night should 


have taken place. There were several 
Gentlemen who supported the noble Lord 
who might have said something, if they 
were able to say anything, in support of 
his Resolution; but, instead of doing so, 
they left the noble Lord to make three 
speeches and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to make two in its favour; and it is 
my belief that if this Resolution were put 
to the House without any pressure of Go- 
vernment necessity, it would not receive 


the support of ten Members who sit on | 


the Treasury bench. We hear a great 
deal about endangering the Government 
and the French alliance; but Governments 


there will be when the noble Lord is no| 


more, and the alliance with France, I trust, 
will endure long after the present war. 
Let the House of Commons do what it 
ought to do in spite of the imaginary fears 


of the noble Lord, and in spite of the’ 


browbeating so commonly inflicted by the 
Press of London if any one says anything 
reasonable with regard to the war. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he was as 
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Lord as the hon. Member who had last ad- 
dressed the House, and he thought the hon. 
Gentleman very much mistaken when he 
said that Members who had voted silently 
with the majority on Friday, because they 
preferred hearing what the noble Lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
to say on the subject, had no reasons to 
assign in support of the vote which they 
gave. For his part, he had very good 
reasons to give for his vote, which was 
quite as sincere and honest as that of the 
hon. Gentleman against the Resolution. 
The hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Ricardo), 
to whose speech he had listened with great 
attention, and from whom he had derived 
much instruction, had certainly announced 
his intention of dividing the Committee; 
but it was not until the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford spoke, that 
there was the smallest reason to suspect a 
preconcerted intention upon the part of a 
strong party in that House to divide the 
Honse against the Resolution. The right 
hon. Gentleman was the first who, upon 
this Resolution, declared war against the 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
began by saying, that he would deal with 
the question entirely independently of the 


Loan. 


‘subject of the limitation of the naval force 


of Russia, of counterpoise or limitation, 
or four or eight ships; and the moment 
the right hon. Gentleman had delivered 
himself of that precaution, he (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Shee) understood that it was his 
intention to defeat the Resolution and to 
embarrass the Government, if he possibly 
could, in the prosecution of the war. He 
was ready to listen to the arguments which 
might be adduced by any hon. Gentleman 
against the further prosecution of the war, 
and he had himself expressed the opinion 
that one of the proposals made by Russia 
was worthy of more consideration than it 
had received; but, at the same time, when 
he remembered that the House had come 
to a unanimous vote to support Her Ma- 
jesty in the prosecution of the war until the 
means of obtaining a safe and honourable 
peace should be secured, he confessed that 
he was surprised to hear the right hon. 


' Gentleman, who was himself a Member of 


the Government which entered into the 
war, and who supported it until he found 
that it could not be carried on by the an- 
nual taxation of the country, take the first 
opportunity of tripping the Government, 
and of doing all in his power to frus- 
trate the vigorous prosecution of the war 


little of a claqueur or partisan of the noble ‘eee dishonouring in the face of the 
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nations of Europe, he would not say Her | 
Majesty, but the honour and good faith of 
the Crown of England. Ue had voted for 
the Resolution, because the reasons which 
had been advanced against it by the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to him transpa- 
rently fallacious and unworthy of being ad- 
vanced by a Member of that House who 
was a Privy Councillor, and who had lately 
been a Cabinet Minister. The main rea- 
sons advanced against the Resolution by 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford consisted of imputations against 
the good faith and honour of the allies ef 
the English Crown. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that Turkey was engaged in 
a war, and he had put the supposition of | 
Turkey forgetting this loan as soon as the 
war was concluded. Now, that was, in 
his opinion, a direct imputation upon the 
honour and good faith of one of the allies 
of the Crown of England. Was any such 
supposition warranted by facts? Why, 
whatever else had been charged against 
the Government of Turkey, a want of good 
faith, or a disposition to repudiate pecu- 
niary engagements, had never been at any 
time imputed to her. Now, there was 
nothing of argument in that observation ; 


but it was hardly becoming of onc in the | 
position of the right hon. Gentleman to | 
throw out that taunt upon an ally of the | 


Crown. But the right hon. Gentleman 
was not satisfied with attacking the ho- 
nour of Turkey. ‘* France,’”’ he said, 
‘* engaged to pay half that interest, should 
it be necessary; but suppose France re- | 
fuses to pay her share? What right had | 
the right hon. Gentleman to make that in- | 
sinuation, which was a direct attack upon | 
the honour and good faith of France ? | 
Such an imputation coming from a right 
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rantee the interest. He gravely told the 
House that it was better to become in- 
stantly chargeable for the interest, or 
even give the money, than become con- 
tingently liable to pay that interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman must have a very 
low opinion of the intelligence of this 
House, to venture on such an argument. 
But, besides this, the right hon. Gentle- 


Loan. 


|man appeared to him altogether to disre- 


gard what was due to the character and 
reputation of this country in the grave and 
difficult position in which it was placed. 
We had induced the Turkish Government 


| to enter into engagements with the persons 
/who had lent her their money, upon the 


promise of our guarantee, and the Empe- 
ror of the French had been induced to be- 
come a surety for the payment of the in- 
terest upon half this loan, upon the under- 
standing that this country would join him. 
Now, it was true, that in the Convention 
the engagement was entered into subject 
to the approbation of Parliament; but in 
what position would England be placed if 
other Powers could say, ‘‘ How do we 
know we can depend upon you? How do 
we know that, by a majority: of three or 
four, the most solemn engagements into 
which you enter (although acting strictly 
within the prerogative of the Crown) will 
not be set aside by the House of Com- 
mons ?”’ Other Members who had follow- 
ed the right hon. Gentleman had only re- 
peated what he had said. This had been 
fully and sufficiently answered at the time 
by the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he (Mr. Serjeant Shee) had thought him- 
self quite at liberty to give a silent vote in 
favour of the Resolution. 


Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 


hon. Gentleman who had only just left the | had voted for the Resolution because he 
councils of the Crown, so far from being | considered it was impossible to separate 
an argument which tended to convince in-| the financial from the political grounds 
dependent Members of this House, that | on which it stood, and because the latter 
the course he recommended was expedient, | counted for something in the present eri- 
appeared to show clearly that the right | tical and serious position of the country. 
hon. Gentleman had some other object in| Lord Aberdeen, an advocate for peace, 
view, which perhaps he did not altogether | had launched this country into an ag- 
own to himself—some other object than to | gressive war with Russia; and, with the 
support the honour and dignity of the | exseption of France, this country had 
Crown and the country in the difficult cir-|no allies, nor was likely to have any. 
cumstances in which they were placed.| Prussia was neutral; Austria was the 
But the right hon. Gentleman had other} same, and was likely to be so, aceording 
arguments, and told the House that this | to the meaning of Count Buol’s answer to 
guarantee was worse than a loan—that it| the noble Lord the Member for London 
would be better to lend Turkey the money | after the 18th April. In what position, 
ourselves, or even to give it to her, rather | then, would this country be placed if the 
than let her borrow it and England gua-| whole force of Russia should be directed 


Mr. Serjeant Shee 
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on the Crimea? The best thing that 
could be done was to assist the Turks, 
who had thousands of brave men in the 
regions around the Black Sea eager to 
fight for their independence, and who only 
needed to be provided with the means. 
The best means of assisting them was to 
assist them with money; per se, there- 
fore, the Resolution was a wise and pru- 
dent measure, and he voted for it, as he 
would have voted for a grant of money 
to Turkey. That difficulties existed he 
would not pretend to deny; but he thought 
they were exaggerated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and at all events all danger 
of entanglement between England and 
France might be avoided, as by the treaty 
England had the power of paying the di- 
vidend on the loan herself in case of ne- 
cessity. He could not see how any com- 


plication could arise, therefore; and as he | 


thought it was the duty of Parliament to 
wage war as effectually as possible, he 
had supported the Resolution as one of 
the best means to that end. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he had voted 
against the Resolution the other night 
simply because, having listened to the 
arguments adduced on both sides, and 
considered them according to the best of 
his judgment, he had come to the con- 
clusion that a more indefensible proposi- 
tion had never been laid before the House. 
Politically it was most objectionable, be- 
cause it sowed the seeds of future dissen- 
sions with the utmost certainty ; and com- 
mercially, because it was pitiful to exact 
a mortgage from so wretched a country 
as Turkey for a debt which she would 
be quite unable to defray. If the allied 
Powers were really desirous of assisting 
Turkey, instead of granting a loan, let 
them give her the sum of money which 
she required as a free gift. He did not 
deny that Turkey might stand in need of 
assistance, but he objected to this Con- 
vention because they were calling upon 
Turkey to give a security which, though 
it might be the best she had it in her 
power to give, was in reality of no value 
at all. It was not a question of Turkey’s 
desire to be honest—she had not the power 
of being so. He had no doubt that the 
people of this country would be quite will- 
ing to support a proposition for giving to 
Turkey a sum of 2,500,000/., our share of 
the loan; but it would be useless, in this 
pitiful manner, to grant a loan of which 
there was no prospect of getting back 
either the interest or principal, Already 
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| the Asiatic army of Turkey had been in- 
adequately supplied with food, clothing, 
|and money, for the simple reason that it 
| was out of the power of Turkey to sup- 
| ply the means of keeping it upon a proper 

footing. If this money were voted as a 

free gift, the allies would have a right to 

call upon Turkey to attend more closely in 
| future to that army, and the result might 
| be an expedition to Georgia as successful 
|as that which the allies undertook a short 
| time ago in the Sea of Azoff. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, he had been 
quite willing to rest under the imputations 
and misrepresentations which had been 
made out of doors with regard to his con- 
duct upon the Vote of Friday night; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman the Re- 
corder for London deliberately rose in his 
place and accused him of having taken the 
House by surprise, he felt called upon to 
}address a few remarks to the House in 
reply. In the first place, he believed that 
if ever a division had been fairly announced 
and fairly taken it was that on Friday, and 
he ventured to assert that, if there had 
been any wish to deal with the subject un- 
fairly, a large majority on their side might 
have been secured. From the soreness 
which had been exhibited upon this ques- 
tion by those who had voted in the ma- 
jority, he could not help thinking that 
they had less consciousness of right than 
they wished to be supposed, and that they 
felt that the argument was on the side of 
the minority, and that the only argument 
which could be used in support of the Con- 
vention was, that it was already made, and 
that therefore the House must vote for it. 
Now that the country was at war, he, for 
one, was most anxious that it should be 
carried on with energy. There was no sa- 
crifice that ought not to be made to carry 
it on with vigour; but, at the same time, 
peace was worth all the wars in the world, 
and no exertion or sacrifice would be too 
great that would secure it. If he had 
thought that the vote which he gave on 
Friday would injure the cause of this coun- 
try in the slightest degree, he should have 
refrained from, recording it; but he had 
given it because he conscientiously believed 
that this Convention would not aid or assist 
in the accomplishment of the objects which 
the country had at heart. He believed 
that he was right in the course which he 
had taken, and he did not see why, be- 
cause he happened to differ from hon. 
Gentlemen on either side of the House, he 
should have motives and designs attributed 
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to him to which he was no party whatever. ! 
In guaranteeing this loan to Turkey the 
House had taken a most unwise and impo- | 


litie step. They had taught her to depend 
upon the resources of her allies rather than 
upon herself, and hereafter, instead of 


making a struggle to help herself, she | 
would depend entirely for support upon, 


England and France. It was said that 


the object of the war was to secure the) 
independence of Turkey ; but were they 
taking the proper mode of securing her | 


independence? They had been told that 
if they bad gone to a vote an hour or two 
before they did on Friday night the alliance 


with France would by this time have been | 


dissolved. Having always understood that 
the alliance between this country and 
France was strong and cordial, it was 
certainly with great surprise that he was 
now told that it would be inevitably dis- 
solved if the Parliament of this country 
refused to subsidize Turkey. 


posed the Vote on Friday because he was 
altogether opposed to the principle of sub- 
sidies ; but he believed that the greater 
portion of those hon. Gentlemen who voted 
with the minority objected not so much 
to the Convention itself as to the mode 
in which the arrangement was proposed 


to be made. Would the noble Lord tell 
him that, because Parliament expressed 
an opinion that it would be better that 
this loan should be carried out in the 
same manner as the Greek Loan, a casus 
belli would arise between England and 
France, and that an end would conse- 
quently be put to the existing alliance ? 


He must confess that he did not believe | 


that the alliance between the two coun- 
tries hung upon so slender a thread, and 
that he was satisfied the Government of 
France would most willingly have recon- 
sidered the subject. 


the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) and 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the | 


appeal to the House of Commons for its 
sanction to a measure of this kind was a 
mere form. If the money of the taxpay- 


ers of this country was to be diplomatised | 
away without any expression of opinion on | 


the part of the House of Commons, that 


House might as well at once abdicate its | 


functions with reference to questions of 
this nature. 


the Convention that Her Majesty merely 
undertook to recommend to her Parlia- 


Mr. J. L. Ricardo 


ICOMMONS- 


He had op- | 


He protested against 
the doctrine laid down the other night by 


He must remind the House, | 
however, that it was distinctly stated in_ 


superiority of Russia over Turkey. 
ment a grant of money for the purposes 
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of this loan. If the Legislative Assembly 
of France had refused to assent to the 
loen, did anybody suppose that the people 
of England would have considered the al- 
liance at anend. He did not regret the 
vote he gave on Friday night, and was 
willing to bear the responsibility of that 
vote before his constituents and the coun- 
try. He protested, however, against the 
accusations which had been made against 
those hon. Members who voted in the mi- 
nority, and the motives which had been 
attributed to them. Te was satisfied the 
Vote on Friday would not be without its 
fruits, but that it would show the Govern- 
ment that they could not give away the 
money of the people of this country by 
Conventions with foreign Powers without 
encountering some opposition from Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that, whilst the 
hon. Gentleman took credit for being ac- 
tuated by patriotic motives, he insinuated 
that some Members of the majority re- 
gretted the course they had taken, and 
that if they had the same opportunity 
again they would not vote in the same 
direction. He for one protested against 
that interpretation being put on his vote. 
They had satisfied their own consciences 
in voting as they did, and they were not 
afraid of meeting their constituents upon 
it. For himself he should repeat the vote 
he had given on Friday, if he had the op- 
portunity. He did not, at the same time, 
entirely approve of the terms of the loan. 
He thought the political considerations in- 


volved were of greater moment than the 


financial. The financial was but a pros- 
pective difficulty, whilst the political one 
appeared to be imminent, and to some 
extent unavoidable. If the vote had been 
the other way, he thought the Government 
would find itself placed in great difficulty 
with the French Government. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he 
thought the Vote of Friday night had 
substantially taken many hon. Member 
by surprise. It had come by surprise on 
him. He did not vote at all, but if he 
had thought that the consequences would 
have been so serious as it now seemed to 
have been, he would have given his vote 
in unqualified support of Government. It 
had been said that lending money to 
Turkey was only a means of rendering 
her dependent instead of independent, and 
they had been told a great deal about the 
Eng- 
land was, year by year, paying interest on 
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a loan of 3,000,0007. to Russia, and he 


had never yet heard that that country was 
becoming dependent. Everybody must 
remember the excellent service which the 
troops of Portugal rendered to our army 
jn the Peninsular war. Their troops were 
maintained by loans, the distribution of 
which was superintended by a British 
Commission sitting at Lisbon; and he 
saw no reason why the same mode of 
proceeding should not be adopted now in 
regard to Turkey. In the present state 
of the Turkish army, any delay in send- 
ing this money would be most injurious. 
Some hon. Members had ealled in question 
the honesty of Turkey; but there was no 
country in Europe which had given less 
ground for such an imputation than Tur- 
key. It was a country which had less 
public debt than any other country in 
Europe. During the present war Turkey 
had made great efforts; she had organised 
her regular army, and her artillery was in 
the highest state of efficiency. Assuming 
that the noble Lord would take proper 
precautions for the due application of this 
money, and that the money would be ap- 
plied to legitimate purposes of war, he 
could not see any objection to the loan. 
He must give his support to the propo- 
sition, although, perhaps, there might be 
some unfairness in allocating particular 
duties for the repayment of the interest. 
Mr. LAYARD trusted that, as he was | 
one of those Members who were not aware 
the other evening that a division of such 
importance was about to take place, he 
should now be allowed to say a few words. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman, } 
the Member for Oxford University, would | 
forgive him for expressing his conviction | 
that the course he had taken on this sub- | 
ject was alike unwise, unstatesmanlike, | 
and unpatriotic. Let the House look to 
the facts. That section of the Cabinet of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a most 
distinguished ornament was perhaps mainly | 
the cause of the present war, owing to the 
vacillating policy it had pursued. That | 
Cabinet launched this country into the en- , 
terprise in which it was still engaged, the | 
despatch which ordered our troops to the 
Crimea having been sigued by the Duke of 
Neweastle ; and now, when he stood in; 
great straits, the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends were the first to turn round and | 
embarrass the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not have adopted a 
more effective mode of furthering the de- 


signs of our enemy than he had done. 
i 
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Supposing the opposition to the guarantee 
had been successful the other night, what 
would have been the effect upon Russia ? 
Why, St. Petersburg would have been 
illuminated, and universal joy have been 
spread throughout the length and breadth 
of Russia. And what, on the other hand, 
would have been its influence upon Turkey ? 
The Turks would have been disheartened, 
and would have thought this the first step 
towards our deserting them. He would 
say nothing of the effect of such a vote 
upon our ally across the Channel, but he 
believed it would have been most disastrous. 
But he held the right hon. Gentleman re- 
sponsible, to a certain extent, for the em- 
barrassments of Turkey. About two years 
ago the Porte wished to raise a loan her- 
self in this country; and she might have 
done so on favourable terms, the market 
having then been well supplied with money. 
He (Mr. Layard) then entreated the right 
hon. Gentleman to say one word in support 
of the credit of the Turkish Government ; 
and if something of that kind had passed, 
Turkey might have raised a loan without 
coming to our Government at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, being at 
the time a Member of the Government 
which was about to embark in a war in 
defence of Turkey, made a speech at 
Manchester, in which he declared that the 
Turkish Empire was falling to pieces, that 
it was a country which we could not sup- 
port, and one that was rapidly sinkin 

under the fate which the Emperor of Rus- 
sia had ascribed to it—namely, that of 
‘the sick man,” who was dying fast. 
That speech would have been enough to 
destroy the credit of Turkey in this coun- 
try, and to prevent her Government from 
obtaining the loan which it might other- 
wise have raised. It was true that at the 
commencement of this war Turkey was in 
some pecuniary difficulties; but why so? 
Because she had made considerable exer- 
tions in time of peace to place herself in 
the rank of civilised European States. 
With this view she bought up all her old 
coin, and took other steps in improvement 
which had incidentally caused some embar- 
rassment to her finances. She had also 
made great and successful efforts in organ- 
ising her army, which had necessarily en- 
tailed upon her considerable expenses. 
The course pursued by the hon. Member 
for Manchester was not so open to censure, 
because it had at least the merit of con- 
sistency, that hon. Gentleman having 
plainly told the House that he would 
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endeavour to embarrass the Government 
in the conduct of the war. Now, no doubt 
a joint guarantee of a loan might be ex- 
ceptionable in form; but considerations of 
statesmanship outweighed minor objections 
of that kind; and certainly it could not 
have been expected that a division would 
have been insisted on upon such a question. 
Two classes of objections had been stated 
to this guarantee—one relating to the 
honesty of Turkey, and the other based 
on her want of resources. Now, the fact 
was, Turkey had never yet repudiated a 
debt that she had contracted. She might 
not have satisfied every extortionate de- 
mand, but she had faithfully liquidated 
every shilling she had ever undertaken to 
pay. Indeed, Turkey was not only per- 
fectly honest, but was even generous in 
her pecuniary transactions. In some in- 
stances the Turkish Government had been 
actually defrauded and imposed upon ; and, 
in the case of the Tripoli claims, particular 
merchants received sums to which they 
had no sort of right or title. With regard 
to the resources of Turkey, he would take 
the liberty of reading interesting extracts 
from two letters which he had received 
from a gentleman who was better acquaint- 
ed with the state of that country than 
perhaps any one else that he knew. The 
first letter was dated Samsoun, the 30th 
of January, 1855, and said— 

“The war, no doubt, has stimulated the trade 
of this place ; the necessities of our army and the 
closing of the Danube and Odessa have created a 
great demand for grain here ; this will cease to a 
certain extent, when the extraordinary causes 
which have produced it shall be terminated by 
peace. But my belief and hope is, that the trade 
created and fostered by the war will not cease 
with the war; the people of the interior have 
learnt to send their produce hither for sale, and 
have gained so largely that they have been tempted 
to extend tillage to the utmost in their power. 
The forests behind us are being cleared, and, as 
men are scarce, the women are used to cultivate 
the land. This immense increase of production 
must come hither for sale, as the interior has no 
consumption for it. I have been quite surprised 
to learn the riches of some of the landed proprie- 
tors in Asia Minor—one Bey offered to give in 
one sale 30,000/. worth of wheat, all stored and 
ready for delivery! This, probably, was the pro- 
ceeds of two or three years’ harvest, but still I 
am surprised that such riches should still exist 
among what may be called the landed gentry of 
Anatolia—the real aristocracy, in fact, of the 
country—out of which something may, perhaps, 
some day be made. Anatolia possesses 
enormous resources, which our Commissariat 
would have done wisely to avail itself of much 
more largely than it has done.” 

The second letter bore date Samsoun, the 
15th of June, 1855, and stated— 


Mr. Layard 
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“ Asia Minor is fulfilling your predictions, Jj 
has become one of the chief producers of supplies 
to the allied armies, especially Samsoun. Oyp 
harbour is crowded with shipping loading animals 
and grain. The quantity of bullocks in this 
country is extraordinary. We have delivered as 
many as a thousand a week to the Commissariat, 
and might give many more if required ; but we 
suffer rather from too many beasts than too few, 
Steamers are constantly coming in — French, 
English, and Turkish, for supplies * * * # | 
have made large purchases of horses, mules, and 
camels for the land transport ; and we are send- 
ing off great quantities of firewood for both armies, 
* * * * There is no doubt that from this the 
three armies will receive next winter a very 
considerable proportion of their supplies of all 
descriptions—animals, barley, wheat, straw, and 
hay.’”? 

This description was applicable, not to 
Asia Minor alone, but to Turkey in Europe. 
What the noble Lord (Viseount Palmerston) 
said the other night was strictly true—no 
country had made such rapid progress as 
Turkey had done within the last fifteen 
years. In 1839, when he went to Turkey 
for the first time, there was scarcely a 
steamer in the Black Sea. Since thena 
trade had been opened in every port, and 
companies now ran their vessels to Tre- 
bizond, Samsoun, Varna, and other places, 
What Turkey most required was roads, 
[** Hear!”] The hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Bright) cheered that statement, but what 
were the facts? About two years ago 
the Turkish Government was on the very 
point of signing with a British firm of great 
eminence a contract for the construction 
of a railway from Belgrade to Constan- 
tinople, with branches to other points, 
That railway would have developed the 
resources of the country, and quadrupled, 
perhaps increased tenfold, the revenue of 
Turkey ; but its construction was prevent- 
ed by the Austrian Minister, who declared 
that such an undertaking would meet the 
strongest opposition of Austria, and would 
be regarded by her as an act of hostility 
towards her; and it was consequently 
abandoned. Again, in Asia Minor, the 
Turkish Government was on the point of 
constructing a road from Batoum to Kars, 
but was prevented by Russia. What 
Power had prevented Turkey from uniting 
the Danube with the Black Sea? Why, 
Russia again. The fault therefore was 
not attributable to the Turks. It was to 
repress such interference that the present 
war had been mainly undertaken, in order 
to permit Turkey to develope her resources, 
which were so great that a trifling debt 
of 5,000,0007. could be easily met. At 
present that country had no debt to bear, 
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put he believed that to some extent a 
national debt was an advantage, because 
it interested the holders of the debt in the 
welfare of the country. [A laugh.] The 
hon. Gentleman laughed, but he (Mr. Lay- 
ard) was reminded of the case of the Turk- 
jsh pachas who committed all sorts of 
atrocities against the inhabitants of the 
district which they governed, but they 
could not be removed because they always 
owed money to Christian bankers, who 
said to the Porte, ‘‘ You cannot remove 
this man, or we shall lose our money ;”’ 
and yet these very Christians were the 
people who complained of the injustice and | 
oppressions of the pachas. He was of! 
opinion that by the neglect with which this | 
country had treated Turkey the resources | 
of the latter had been seriously crippled. 
In Asia Minor, by our neglect, we had 
suffered Turkey to be deprived of her valu- | 
able trade with Persia, and he feared still | 
worse consequences would follow. Two! 


} 





years ago he had entreated the Govern-| 
ment to keep its eye upon Asia Minor, 
and the noble Lord the Member for Lon- | 
don, at the beginning of the year, assign- | 
ed as one reason for quitting the late Go- 
vernment that his (Mr. Layard’s) repre- 
sentations upon that subject had not been 


| 


attended to. Yet the noble Lord had 
since then held office, but no steps had 
been taken upon that subject ; but, on the 
contrary, everything had been done to pre- 
vent the Turkish Government from doing 
anything in Asia Minor. He (Mr. Lay- 
ard) looked with alarm at the probable | 
consequences of such conduct. If the | 
Russians succeeded, as he feared they | 
would, in taking Kars, the whole of Asia | 
Minor would be in their hands. Then, 
how could we propose terms of peace? If 
we took Sebastopol, and would not allow | 
the fortress to remain, or to be recon- | 
structed, the Crimea would be useless to | 
Russia, who would say, ‘‘ We don’t want | 
the Crimea, because we have a material 
guarantee for the whole of the East in 
Asia Minor.”’ He earnestly entreated the 
attention of the Government to this point 
as one of the most vital importance, upon 
which account he had referred to it on 
the present oecasion, although it was not 
strictly connected with the subject under 
discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman has just been pleased to say 
that, in his judgment, my conduct, in re- 
spect to the Turkish loan, has been un- 
Wise, unjust, unstatesmanlike, unpatriotic, 
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and has applied, I think, all the epithets 
which are to be found under that particular 
heading in the dictionary. I will not dis- 
cuss matters of general opinion in detail 
with the hon. Gentleman, so far as regards 
the present war, because I am bound to 
say that, with respect to this particular 
subject, with the views he entertains and 
the part he has taken as to the present 
war, both in bringing it about and in in- 
creasing its virulence, I regard the use of 
those epithets concerning my own conduct 
only as compliments. I have no objection, 
however, to tell my hon. Friend what was 
the origin of my speech at Manchester in 
1853, to which he has referred. At that 
time the war had not broken out, but, on 
the contrary, there was the greatest hope 
that hostilities might be avoided. It was 


Loan. 


| before sending out those rational proposi- 


tions on the part of Turkey to Russia, 
which were settled at the latter end of 
1353, and which were madly refused by 
Russia. At that time there were gentle- 


'men in this country, of whom I think the 


hon. Gentleman was the chief, who ap- 
peared to me to be propagating most dan- 
gerous delusions with regard to the state 
of Turkey. Of course the hon. Gentle- 
man will not understand that I impute to 
him anything beyond a perfectly sincere 
fanaticism; but, unless I am much mis- 
taken, the hon. Gentleman was the most 
powerful witness, on account of his know- 
ledge of Turkey, who filled the minds of 
the people with false ideas and with expec- 
tations which must be bitterly disappointed. 
That bitter disappointment is now arriv- 
ing; but the statements of the hon. Gen- 
tleman had great influence in propagating 
those erroneous ideas of the condition of 
Turkey, and I thought it my duty to do 
what I eould to give the public more secu- 
rate information on the subject, and to en- 
deavour to lessen, if I could not altogether 
destroy, the influence of those erroneous 
views as to which the country is only now 
beginning to be undeceived. So much for 
matters of opinion; and now as to matters 
of fact. I thought I might have had 
some common ground with the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He said he was taken by sur- 
prise on Friday, and he did not anticipate 
there would be a division. That was what 
he said. Now, here I deal with a matter 
of faet, and it is certainly very strange 
that, as the hon. Gentleman anticipated no 
division, he should have paired upon this 
particular question with an hon. relative of 
mine, and should have been himself the 
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person who acquainted me with the fact 
that he had made that convenient arrange- 
ment. However, not having found it con- 
venient to be in his place on the occasion 
when the subject was rather fully discussed, 
he has joined with my right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. S. Wortley) in the 
somewhat unusual course of delivering a 
rebuke to Members of this House for the 
line of conduct which they thought fit to 
pursue in going to a division upon a matter 
in which my right hon. Friend himself ad- 
mits they made out a strong case. 
right hon. Friend fully admits — every 
Member of the House admits—that this 
engagement is a bad one. There is—and 
I beg to impress it on the Government, 
for it will have its effect upon the country 
—there is not one man in this House, 
with the exception of the First Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has stood up to defend this arrangement. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Eve- 
sham (Sir H. Willoughby), one of the 
fairest and most impartial men in the 
House, says my objections to the measure 
are greatly exaggerated, but he thinks 
there is considerable force in the objec- 
tions urged, And then, again, we are told 
there was a preconcerted movement on the 
part of the Opposition on Friday night. 
The learned Serjeant (Mr. Serjeant Shee), 
who has paid me the high compliment— 
for such | consider his answering upon a 
subsequent occasion, a speech which he 
himself heard delivered on a former night, 
when having indulged his intellectual ex- 
ercitations he left the house—the learned 
Serjeant says, that there was such a pre- 
concert was evident from my speech. If 
there had been any preconcert between me 
and any hon. Member I should have been 
the first to avow it, for it appears to me 
that nothing is more natural than that 
those who agree together should vote toge- 
ther, and when they intend to do so should 
know each other’s intention. But in this 
instance, the active imagination of the 
learned Serjeant has misled him, for the 
fact is that on Friday evening before the 
debate began I asked the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Ricardo) whether he intended 
to divide against the Resolution, and his 
affirmative reply was the first knowledge I 
had upon the subject of a division; the 
second knowledge of it which I received 
was the announcement of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Aylesbury, that he 
paired on the question, who now complains 
he was taken by surprise. Well, he says 
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my conduct is unwise, unjust, unstates. 
manlike, and unpatriotic; and for what? 
For agreeing with him, the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury. If he does not choose to 
agree with me, I, nevertheless, do agree 
with him in his emphatic denunciation of 
what I look upon as the most important 
part of the arrangement — namely, the 
That proposition of the 
Government has been condemned by him, 
it has been condemned by the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir H. Willeughby), it has not 
been defended by the learned Serjeant(Mr, 
Serjeant Shee), it has been condemned 
by my right hon. Friend behind me—con- 
demned right and left, front and rear— 
defended by two Ministers of the Crown, 
and by no one else. Now, Sir, I am not 
going to retaliate upon those who have 
attacked us—I am not going to find fault 
with the hon. Baronet, or with any one 
else who voted in the majority; I am 
here to state fairly my opinion in_ this 
time of difficulty, not to pass censure upon 
those who judge differently from myself, 
and who have thought proper to support 
the Government in the proposition which 
they have made. I am here to say that 
the course we took was one that we had 
a right to take, and one that was in con- 
formity with the spirit of the constitution, 
and which is supported by the practice 
and precedent of Parliament. Did my 
right hon, and learned Friend who has 
censured us consider whom he was cen- 
suring? Did he take the pains to inves- 
tigate previous questions of this kind, and 
does he really know what are the privi- 
leges and functions of the House of Uom- 
mons? [Hear.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man cheers me, as if he thought that 
what he had done was within the ordinary 
discretion of a Member of Parliament; 
but it is not in the ordinary discretion of 
a Member of Parliament to absent him- 
self at # particular stage of a measure, 
when it was fully discussed, and to come 
down to a subsequent stage and complain 
of the conduct of the minority of the 
House on the stage at which he was 
absent. Have we not a right at any time 
to express a decisive and deliberate judg- 
ment upon the principle of a measure, and 
is that a right to be asserted in the 
abstract, and never to be put in practice? 
If it is to be put into practice on any occa- 
sion, can there be a fairer or more just 
oceasion than one in which almost every 
individual Member of the House has con- 
curred in condemning the plan of the Go- 
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yernment ? I am sorry to be obliged to 
roduce the law—such as -it is—upon this 
question ; but in 1795, in an unreformed 
Parliament, and at a time when Mr. Pitt, 
with his huge majorities, was carrying 
everything with a high hand, he proposed 
one of these guarantees the bitter fruits 
of which the nation had not then experi- 


enced. Did Mr. Fox bend his neck to | 


the serville doctrine? Did the Whigs of 
that day consider the great inconvenience 
which was to result from the free asser- 
tion of the privileges of the House of 
Commons? On the contrary, every stage 
of that Bill was debated, and three times 
the voice of the House was called for on 
the principle of the measure. You say, 
look at the consequences. Well, Sir, I 
should like to know whether there has 
been any occasion of this kind, except un- 
der the gravest circumstances? What 
was the object of the guarantee of Mr. 
Pitt? It was to induce the Emperor of 
Austria to keep 200,000 men and up- 
wards in the field against France; but 
that such was his object did not restrain 
the representatives of the people from ex- 
ercising their independent judgment upon 
the matter before them. Is that all ? 
Let us go a little further back, and the 
further you go back into history, the more 
you will find that this House is not to be 
deterred from the exercise of its rights 
by censures and imputations of this kind 
upon those who choose to exercise them. 
In 1714, after the peace of Utrecht was 
made, along with the papers respecting 
the peace of Utrecht there was presented 
to the House a commercial treaty with 
France—a commercial treaty forming part 
of the general pacificatien of Europe—a 
commercial treaty, therefore, which form- 
ed a portion of an arrangement yet more 
comprehensive and yet more pregnant 
with momentous results than the arrange- 
ment which is now before us. That 
treaty, however, contained provisions re- 
specting the taxing functions of the House 
of Commons, respecting the duties upon im- 
portations from France, and the House of 


Commons, 141 years ago, thought itself | 
y g g 


free and took the liberty of rejecting those 
articles of the commercial treaty, and 
threw out the Bill that was introduced 
for the purpose of giving them validity. 
Therefore, Sir, while I do not in the 
slightest degree censure those who take 
4 different view, but frankly admit that 
the case is one of real and great difficulty, 
I say that it ought to be treated as one 
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of those fair occasions on which a differ. 
ence of opinion may prevail, and that it 
ought not to be taken out of the category 
of ordinary questions, and made the sub- 
ject of a retrospective lecture. Sir, I will 
refrain from touching on any part of this 
question which might impugn the conduct 
of Iler Majesty’s Government. They 
have not entered into this discussion, and 
I shall be satisfied if they leave it to us. 
But the hon. Member for Kent (Mr. 
Deedes) has said that he admits the force 
of my financial objections, but he thinks 
that I ought to take a political view of 
the case, and that, if I take a political 
view of the case, I should see that the 
embarrasment that would result from our 
relations with France, from the rejection 
of this Convention, are so serious that my 
financial objections would be overborne 
by them. But my hon. Friend confounds 
financial and political with present and 
future. I appeal to those who heard me 
whether my speech was a speech founded 
on financial objections. I stated, indeed, 
that, financially, I tooked upon this mea- 
sure as deceptive, but it was the political 
objections upon which I laid, and shall 
ever lay, the chief stress. The financial 
mischief may be limited within the figure 
of 5,000,0002. which, great as it is, can 
well be borne by the gigantic resources 
of this country. The political objections 
of the measure are those upon which I 
dwelt, and I must tell my right hon. and 
learned Friend who spoke of the French 
alliance, that in my opinion he has not 
well considered the bearing of the sub- 
ject on the interest of that alliance. Is 
that an alliance of to-day and to-morrow, 
and not the next day? Is it our duty to 
provide some hand-to-mouth arrangement 
that will keep it straight for the present, 
and leave the future to shift for itself? 
Are we, the Members of the House of 
Commons, on the plea of present inconve- 
nience, even if the exaggerated inconveni- 
ence which has been conjured up to alarm 
us exists, to become deliberate and silent 


| parties to a plan so impolitic and so impro- 


vident that in every line of it it is full of 
the seeds of future difficulty and possibility 
of division? The hon. and learned Ser- 
jeant says I spoke as if the practical good 
faith of France was not to be trusted. The 
hon. and learned Serjeant certainly says 
he was present when I spoke, and there- 
fore 1 presume he was; but I do not recol- 
lect to have used a single syllable casting 
a shadow of suspicion upon the practical 
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good faith of France, which, in my opin- | 


ion, is entitled to stand as high—and I 
can say no more—as our own national 
good faith in pecuniary matters. But, 
Sir, I ventured to put to the House on 
Friday many questions as to the cases 
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rence of opinion—as to the propriety of 
| voting for this Convention, yet there ap. 
| pears to be no difference of opinion what. 
ever upon the prudence, the wisdom, or 
the expediency of the terms of the Con. 
‘vention. I hope that if there are hon, 


that might arise in the interpretation of Gentlemen in this House who think that 


this Convention, or that might arise on the 
guarantee, for I did not confine myself to 
the questions of to-day. This is an ar- 
rangement for future generations. Let 
Turkey fulfil her engag, ementsand I dare 
say she will if she is able, but that I look 
on as a matter of considerable doubt—let 
her, however, fulfil her engagements, and 
the Convention that we are now diseuss- 


ing will not be wrought out in less than | 
thirty or forty or fifty years; and, conse- | 
quently, for forty or fifty years, if you are | 
to maintain this joint guarantee, we are to | 


be in those relations with France which we 
cannot guarantee ourselves. It has been 


said by moralists that those who wish to | 


avoid sin should avoid the occasion of sin- 
ning, so a nation that wishes to avoid a 
quarrel should avoid the occasion of quar- 


| this is a wisely devised and constructed 
| arrangement they will rise in their places 
‘and say so. In this House such is the 
| freedom of debate, and such the variety of 
| the constitution of the human mind, that, 
|if it be desirable so far to deviate from the 
‘common line as to form a particular class 
‘of opinion in favour of a particular mea- 
sure, here you are sure to find it. But 
although we are almost a menagerie of 
cnriosities in matters of opinion, yet still 
of one particular class, up to the pre. 
sent moment, we have not got a speci- 
men—namely, of a non-official man who 
/approves, upon its merits, of the terms 
of this Convention. I entreat my noble 
| Friend at the head of the Government, to 
see what he can do for the improvement of 
‘this arrangement. I know perfectly well 


relling. Here is a Conveution, however, | that he is placed in a difficulty after what 


which creates and husbands the opportu- | bas taken place; at the same time I think 
nities of quarrelling ; 


and when I asked | that he and his colleagues, unless I have 
what was to be done in the cases that! greatly underrated their abilities and dis- 
would arise under the Convention, in the | cernment, will plainly see that the imputa- 
case of one party wishing to recover from | tion of faction, pre-concert, and charges of 
Turkey, and the other unwilling, or in; that nature are not enough to aecount for 
case of one party obtaining satisfaction | the proceeding of Friday. I entreat him 
and the other not, although we were fa-| to consider well, in the interval of the two 
voured with two speeches from the Chan-/| or three days which must elapse before we 
eellor of the Exchequer, and rising in| can come to the consideration of the de- 
number, according to the dignity of the | tails of this Bill in Committee, what he 
Speaker, three from the noble Lord at the | can do to institute proceedings in the way 
head of the Government, they could not | of negotiation for moderating some of the 
find one word in answer, or tell us what| more serious evils and getting rid of the 
course we could take, what rights we were | more formidable dangers which may attend 
to exercise, and what to insist on under the working of this Convention. So far 
the arrangement of this joint and several | from being ashamed of the vote I gave on 
guarantee. I do not think, then, that my| Friday evening, I believe that those who 
right hon. and learned Friend is justified | voted as I did on that occasion have been 
in the animadversions he has made on the | of service to the country; but I for one am 
conduct of the House on Friday night; | not disposed to push this matter to ex- 
but, after all, the main question is the | tremes. I am disposed to admit that there 
practical question before us. I hope that| is some part of the mischief of this ar- 
Her Majesty’s Government, upon whom I| rangement which we must tolerate. The 
call at present for no declaration of opin- most virulent and most acute portion of 
ion, inasmuch as I think there is no inten- | the poison lies in that political aspect of 
tion to-night on the Report to test the| the question on which | have raised my 
judgment of the House by a division, to| chief objection, which springs from the 
bear in mind this remarkable fact—and | joint guarantee, and from which I antiel- 


I believe I am strictly borne out in the | 

assertion — that though there is great 

difference of opinion—and for my part I 

do not wonder at or complain at the diffe- 
Mr, Gladstone 


pate the greatest dangers to the alliance 
with France, which I hope will long out- 
live the miserable complications of this 
war. Without, therefore, asking for any 
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specific pledge on this occasion, and with- 
out reference to the squabble in which we, 
the Dii Minores, have been involved, I 
would ask the noble Lord whether he can- 
not do something to free the measure 
from some of the more serious evils which 
have been anticipated from it? And I 
will only add that if he is successful in de- 
vising any measure by which that end ean 
be accomplished, he will confer no small 
or insignificant service on the country. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY explained. 
His hon. Friend seemed to think that he 
had had the presumption to express cen- 
sure on the Members of the House; but if 
anybody had thought it worth while to re- 
port fully what he had said, it would be 
found that he had expressed no such 
opinion, He only said that the House had 
been taken by surprise by what had taken 
place on Friday night, but he had imputed 
factious conduct to nobody. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
did not consider that the annnal interest 
of this loan was a very serious matter; 
but he thought it would have been much 
better and wiser if France had guaranteed | 
100,000/. of that interest, and England 
the other 100,0002.; but as the terms of 


the Convention stood, England might be | 


called upon to pay the whole. The re- | 
fusal to accede to this proposition would | 
lead to very serious results from the state- 
ments which would consequently be made 
in Russia. He looked upon the division 
on Friday night as a great moral error on 
their part. He believed, although the | 
Convention had been entered into, that it | 
was still open to the Government to enter | 
into arrangements with France as to their 
guaranteeing each half of the loan. He | 
believed that every shilling that Turkey | 
borrowed she would pay; and he, for his | 
part, would sooner trust a Turk with 1000. | 
than a Greek with 5s. He wished that | 
they would show to foreign countries that | 
they could settle this matter independently | 
of any party considerations. 
Mr. KIRK said, after the observations | 
of the hon. Member for Manchester he felt | 
bound to state his reasons for voting as_ 
he did on Friday night. The first reason | 
was, that the French maintained an army | 
of 120,000 men in the Crimea, while the 
English army did not exceed 30,000; and, 
therefore, if the whole sum of 5,0U0,0001. 
were paid by the English it would be no- 
thing more than was reasonable, in order 
to make up the difference between the ex- | 
pense incurred by this country and that | 
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incurred by France. The second reason 
was, that this nation was much more deeply 
interested in the war than the French na- 
tion, because one object of Russia was to 
move in the direction of India. As to the 
prudence of the terms of the Convention 
he did not profess to be statesman enough 
to judge; but for the reasons which he 
had given he had a perfect right to vote, 
as an independent Member, in favour of 
the Resolution. 

Mr. LAING said, his vote was given 
without any previous concert with any 
other Member before he entered the 
House, and he would leave it to the 
country to judge whether he did wrong in 
endeavouring to stop, by his vote, what he 
believed to be the most dangerous and 
vicious system of guarantees at the outset. 
He believed that they (the minority) had 
taught the Government a useful lesson, 


Loan. 


| stopped the mischief at the fountain head, 


and done good service to the country. It 
had been imputed to the minority that 
they had shown a disregard for the French 
alliance. Now, what was the simple his- 
tory of the vote which he gave? Strongly 
as he felt the financial objections to the 
loan, the main objection which occurred to 
his mind was that the particular form of 
guarantee proposed was one which involved 
great difficulties and complications in their 
future relations with France. He could 
not for a moment imagine that the Em- 
peror of the French, acquainted as he 
was with the institutions of this country, 
knowing that the House of Commons ha- 
bitually and constitutionally took cogni- 
sance of questions of this kind, would have 
taken umbrage at the House of Commons 
for exercising their constitutional privilege 
to the extent of saying that assistance 
should be given to their Turkish ally in 
one form rather than another. No Mem- 
ber of that House felt more the import- 
ance—the absolute and vital necessity—of 
maintaining unimpaired the French alli- 


‘ance, than many of those who voted in the 


minority; but he would tell the supporters 
of the measure that the danger to the 
French alliance did not arise from a fair 
and deliberate expression of opinion on the 
part of the House of Commons, but from 
the clamour and agitation and pressure 
from without to which the House of Com- 
mons might in an incautious moment be 
induced to give way. The alliance with 
France was cemented by too many ties of 
interest to be disturbed by a fair, and 
frank, and constitutional expression of 
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opinion on the part of the House of Com- | vote on the merits, the Executive should be 
mons; but if that House, yielding to a| permitted to decide on such subjects, and 
pressure from without, urged on France to | not bring it within the power of the Mem. 
a course which she disapproved, he should | bers of the House to say aye or no to 
tremble for the French alliance. them. He objected, in the case of na- 
Mr. CAYLEY said, that an hon. Mem- |! tions, as well as of individuals, to entering 
ber had said that no independent Member | into any bond; and he thought that, if 
had supported the proposal of the Govern-| Turkey were really in the prosperous 
ment. He had only to remind the hon. ‘financial condition described by the hon, 
Member that it was not usual fur indepen- | Member for Aylesbury, the best course to 
dent Members to get up and support pro- | adopt would be to allow her to raise the 
posals for taxation. After listening to the | money she required herself ; at all events, 
objections to loans, to subsidies, to gua-| if we were to advance money to her, we 
rantees—to the objections of the party for ought to retain some control over it. It 
peace at any price, and to that of the was, no doubt, desirable that this country 
party for peace at half-price, he saw the | should be on good terms with Turkey, but 
difficulties of the question, and felt inclined it was of much greater importance that it 
to wash his hands of the matter altogether. should remain on good terms with France, 
Considering all circumstances, he thought | and in his opinion the complications which 
the Vote was a most perilous one, and that | might arise out of a joint guarantee might 
although there might be objections to the | tend to disturb the good feeling which at 
financial plan it did not appear to him that | present so happily existed between the two 
those objections at all counterbalanced the | countries. In his opinion the division of 
dangers and difficulties they encountered | Friday should be a warning to the Govern- 
in opposing the proposition. In his opinion | ment not to enter upon a similar course in 
it was not desirable at present to have future, and he could only say that although 
a change of Government, and though he/|it was not his intention to continue to op- 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Member pose the Resolution before the House, still 
for Westminster that the conduct of the ; he should feel it to be his duty to give to any 
present Government was not quite satisfac- similar Resolution his decided opposition, 
tory, yet considering the period of the! Mr. MUNTZ denied that in the vote 
Session, the state of our alliance with | which he had given on Friday evening he 
France, and the condition of affairs in the | had been actuated by any other motive than 
East, he thought it would be a most peril- | a desire to take that course which he deemed 
ous thing to reject the Resolution of the | to be best for the interests of the country. 
Government, and for the whole loan itself | He had to look at the question of the pro- 
he would not have incurred the responsi- | posed guarantee not only with reference to 
bility of opposing it. One form of Go-| its own merits, but in connection with the 
vernment had already received a severe | complicated circumstances by which it was 
shock in the opinion of foreign countries, | surrounded; and regarding it in that point 
and he did not think it would be at all, of view, he voted not so much in favour of 
wise to change the Administration just at; Her Majesty’s Ministers, as of the union 
the moment when they might be expected | which subsisted between England and 
to apply most effectively the plans and ar-| France. He must also observe that the 
rangements they had made. They would | nation for whose use the money was to be 
be judyed by their works when the Ilouse | guaranteed was not one which had been 
met after the recess, and he could tell lavish in her expenditure, as was proved 
the noble Lord that he (Mr. Cayley) would | by the trifling amount of her debt ; while, 
be one of the most severe judges on his so far as Turks individually were concerned, 
proceedings if the war were not carried on | he should add, that, having had many bu- 
with the vigour and energy which might | siness transactions with them, he had never 
be expected from a Minister who had such lost a shilling by them, but had always 
immense resources placed at his disposal. found them most honourable and fair in 
Mr. CROSSLEY said, he always voted their dealings. He thought therefore that 
in favour of the Government of the day if there was a very good prospect for the re- 
his conscience permitted him to do so, and payment of the money. 
he utterly denied that in the vote which; Mr. PILILIPPS said, he looked more 
he guve on Friday evening he was ac- to the political than to the financial em- 
tuated by factious motives. He thought barrassments which might arise, aud think- 
that if they were not to be permitted to, ing that those political embarrassments 


Mr, Laing 
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would be more likely to arise from re- 
jecting the Resolution than from agreeing 
to it, he had on Friday voted in its favour. 
As far as financial embarrassments were 
concerned, if the worst came to the worst, 
the whole thing might be set right by pay- 
ing the money ; but by rejecting the Reso- 
lution embarrassments of a much more se- 
rious character, and not so easily arranged, 
would be very likely to arise. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
FitzRoy, Viscount PanMerston, and the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER. 


THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA—REIN- 
FORCEMENTS—QUESTION. 

On question ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” in order that the 
House might go into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. PALK rose, pursuant to notice, to | 
eall upon the Government to give some | 





to be experienced in reinforcing our army. 
He found by certain returns which he held 
in his-hand that the number of our troops 
was still 40,000 men under the number 
for which a Vote this year had been taken 
in the Estimates; while the number of the 
militia force was only 52,835 men, not- 
withstanding that provision had been made 
in the Estimates for 135,323. Now he 
could not perceive that any measures had 
been adopted by the Government for the 
purpose of remedying that state of things ; 
and he believed that the services of those 
militia regiments which were willing to 
serve, not only in the Colonies and the 
Mediterranean, but also upon the shores of 
the Crimea, had only in a few instances 
been accepted. He was not, indeed, aware 
that we possessed anywhere a reserve by 
which we might obviate the consequences 
of any disaster which might fall upon our 
gallant army at the seat of war. The 


explanation of the measures which they | whole force of the Emperor of Russia was 
had taken to reinforce our army serving in | now being concentrated in the Crimea, to 
the Crimea. The hon. Member said that | cope with that body of heroes; and yet, 
in entering on the subject he had no wish | as far as he could see, nothing had been 
to ascertain from the Government the exact ; done with the view of recruiting their num- 
number of men or the amount of ammuni-| ber or maintaining them in their present 
tion, shell, and shot which had been sent, | state of efficiency. The question was 
or which were intended to be sent out to, one which was well worthy of the serious 


the seat of war. He desired, however, to} consideration of the Government —— one 


obtain some information as to what were 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
with reference to the energetic prosecution 
of the war, and whether they intended to 


| 


with respect to which the country felt a 
deep interest; and he trusted, therefore, 
that they should have some satisfactory 
explanations in connection with it from 


carry it on as befitted a great nation, } Her Majesty’s Ministers. Parliament had 
powerful in all the means and appliances | last year been summoned together upon a 
of war; or whether reinforcements were | sudden to provide for the enrolment of a 
to be dribbled into the Crimea, consisting | foreign legion, but he had yet to learn 
of young men unfitted for the duties they | with what amount of success the measure 
had to perform ? He found that the forces | which had been passed for that purpose 
of this country, when engaged in war in had been attended. Some months had 
the year 1813, had amounted to a total of | elapsed since that measure had received 
228,000 regular troops, besides 28,000 | the sanction of the Legislature, yet no 
British soldiers in India and those who | foreign legion had been sent to the assist- 
served in the militia, &c., making a total | ance of our gallant soldiers in the Crimea. 
of 949,000 men under arms. Of that! He perceived by a statement which ap- 


large foree 749,000 men were drawn from 
the British islands. Now he was not 
aware that since the year 1813 there had 
been any falling-off whatever in the re-| 
sources of this great empire; on the con- | 
trary, he should contend that from the | 
period to which he referred up to the | 
present moment England had progressed | 
largely in population and in wealth, while 
she enjoyed the advantage, if advantage in- 
deed it could be called, of a reformed Par- | 
liament. That being the case he could | 
see no good reason for the difficulty said | 
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peared in a newspaper, supposed to be in 
the interest of the Government, that a 
battalion of foreign troops was to be re- 
moved from Heligoland to this country, 
and that 3,000 or 4,000 foreign soldiers 
were assembled at Dovor. But if that 
number constituted the only reserve which 
we had at our disposal, he must say that 
he could not help thinking the measures 
which had been adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were most inadequate to meet 
the dangers which we had to encounter, 
and were calculated to create great distrust 
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and anxiety throughout the country. Un-| small, but in addition to that foree of em- 
der these circumstances, he hoped to have | bodied militia there was a considerable 


some explanation from the Government as | 


to the steps which they had taken to rein- 
force the army serving in the Crimea. 
Mr. FREDERICK PEEL. said, the 


question of which the hon, Gentleman had | 


given notice would require from the Go- 
vernment a statement of what were the 
reinforcements they had to send to the 
Crimea; and, although the hon. Member 
had, in the course of his remarks, con- 
siderably reduced the proportions assumed 
by his notice, still he thought that, even 
under this modified form, he must ask the 
House to support him in declining to give 
the explanation asked for, The facts of 
which the hon. Gentleman wished to be 
put in possession could not be given with- 


out affording to the enemy very valuable | being rapidly removed. 





number of regiments which had not been 
embodied at all, but remained in a disem- 
bodied state, and were only called out for 
training and exercising for a certain num. 
ber of days in a portion of each year. If, 
however, to the embodied regiments were 
added those disembodied, the militia foree 
of this country would be found to be by no 
means so far below the number voted by 
Parliament as the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to suppose. With regard to the foreign 
legion, undoubtedly very great delays had 
arisen in the formation of that corps. It 
was not necessary for him to refer to the 
circumstances which at the beginning of 
the year impeded the steps taken to recruit 
that force; but these difficulties were now 
The number of 


information. As regarded Russia, there men composing the foreign legion were at 
was no information which was more ac-| the present moment between 3,000 and 
ceptable to the English Government—none | 4,000, and their numbers were rapidly in- 


which was more promptly forwarded to | creasing. 


He did not think he should be 


our generals, than information relative to | justified in entering into more particulars, 


the strength of the Russian army in the 
Crimea, the reinforcements which were 
going there, and the period at which they 
were likely to arrive; and if he were to 
give the hon. Gentleman similar informa- 


tion with regard to our own movements, 
undoubtedly he would be imparting that 
which the enemy would turn to his own 


account. With respect to reinforcements, 


he might state, that our army in the Cri- | 


mea had received very considerable addi- 
tions to its number, and at no time had 
the English forces been so large as at the 
present moment. The hon. Member had 
complained of there being no reserve. Now, 
he was happy to state that a reserve was 
being formed, and that a very considerable 
force was now assembled at Malta. There 
were several thousand troops at that sta- 
tion, and already the commander of the 
English army before Sebastopol had drawn 
largely upon that force for reinforcements. 
The hon. Member had also stated that this 
House had voted money for the support of 
a militia force of upwards of 130,000 men, 
while, at present, not one-half of that num- 
ber was in existence. In stating that the 
militia force was nearly 100,000 men below 
the number voted by Parliament, the hon. 
Member made a mistake by confusing the 
embodied and the disembodied militia. The 
foree for which Parliament voted supplies 
was one including as well the disembodied 
as the embodied militia. The number of 
embodied militiamen might perhaps be 


Mr. Palk 





but he could assure the House that every 
measure was being taken to maintain the 
efficiency of the English army before Se- 
bastopol. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY (SCOTLAND). 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he had to call 
attention to a promise made by the Go- 
vernment and broken, and to a Vote of 
money taken under what he might call 
false pretences. On the 2nd of March, 
1854, when the Ordnance Survey for 
Scotland came before the House, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dovor (Mr. 
Rich) asked the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) upon what 
scale the Ordnance Survey for Scotland 
was to be made, and who was to pay for 
it? The right hon. Gentleman said that 
a scale of one inch to the mile would 
be sufficient for all national purposes, 
and that anything beyond that would not 
answer any national purpose; and that a 
twenty-five-inch scale to the mile had been 
proposed, which would be a great advan- 
tage to the landed proprietors of Scotland, 
but it would cost millions before it was 
completed; the House was, therefore, 
promised that the matter should not be 
decided upon by the Treasury, but that 
the House should have an opportunity of 
deciding upon the question ; that experi- 
ments would be made of the twenty-five- 
inch scale in certain districts, and that the 
landowners should contribute to the cost 
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if the twenty-five-inch scale were adopted. 
On the 15th of July a Treasury Minute 
was agreed to, directing that the counties 
of Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire should be 
laid down upon a scale of twenty-five 
inches to the mile, in order to try the 
experiment. It had since been decided 
that the same scale should be applied to 
the survey of populous, cultivated, and 
mineral districts of Scotland; and that 
the superintendent should exercise his dis- 
cretion as to the plans that should be laid 
down on that scale. He complained of 
this decision as unfair to the House, since 
it had been promised that the House should 
know the result of the survey of the two 
counties, and should then decide upon 
what scale the survey should be made. 
By this latter Treasury Minute an expen- 
diture of a million of money had been 
taken away from the House and given to 
the superintendent of the survey. It ap- 
peared from Sir C. Treyelyan’s Report that, 
in the opinion of the best authorities, a 
one-inch scale would be sufficient for the 
wild moorland districts of Seotlaad; and 
Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Locke, and Mr. 
Brunel had given it as their opinion that 
a six-inch scale would be of very little use, 
being too large for a map and too small 
for a survey. But the Treasury Minute, 
dated May 18, in the present year, de- 
cided that the Highlands and the other 
thinly populated districts should be drawn 
upon a scale of six inches to the mile. 
He wanted to know who was to pay for 
all this? The House had seen the job 
coming long ago, and had tried to prevent 
it, but the power of the House had been 
defied and its intentions defeated by the 
Treasury. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer promised that, at any rate, there was 
to be some local contribution towards the 
expense, but what did Sir C. Trevelyan 
say upon this subject ?— 
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“If the survey is conducted in the main ac- 
cording to one general plan, the financial result is 
the same whether each district pays separately for 
its own map or the whole country pays the entire 
expense in its corporate capacity.” 


They would, therefore, be asked to vote 
that all England and Ireland should pay 
for the benefit of the landed proprietors of 
Scotland. Another curious memorandum, 
upon which the Treasury had founded their 
minute, was drawn up by Lord Elcho, a 
great landed proprietor, and this was one 
of the reasons he gave for his opinion— 


“Lord Tweeddale says he cannot conceive a 
greater convenience than for owners of fixed pro- 
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perty to be able to take copies of such portions of 
the survey map on the large scale as they may 
require.” 
He (Lord Seymour) was of the same opin- 
ion; no doubt it would be a great conveni- 
ence to the country gentlemen of Devon- 
shire and Dorsetshire to have maps of 
those counties on the large scale; but 
why should the public be asked to pay for 
them? These memoranda and papers ought 
to have been laid before the House early 
in the year, but the whole matter had been 
kept secret. This was a very pretty case 
for the administrative reformers, The 
Treasury had made themselves responsible 
for the twenty-five-inch scale, the House 
had not sanctioned it, and the whole ex- 
pense ought to be borne by the Treasury. 
That would be a more practical measure of 
administrative reform than any which had 
yet been suggested. THe should, no doubt, 
be told that large systems of survey were 
in operation in Austria, Bavaria, Sweden, 
and other foreign countries; but that had 
nothing to do with the question. The real 
question was whether this survey would 
serve a national purpose? The House had 
agreed to a one-inch scale; then, upon 
pressure, they sanctioned a six-inch scale ; 
but if they allowed this twenty-five-inch 
scale they would authorise an expenditure 
to which he could see no end; for the 
whole country would require a survey of 
the same kind. The Government had 
given the House no opportunity of consi- 
dering this question, but had taken money 
under a promise which they had violated, 
They had cheated the House into the large 
seale for the benefit of the landed proprie- 
tors of Scotland, and he hoped the House 
would now oblige them to make a decla- 
ration that they would put an end as soon 
as possible to this useless expenditure. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE thought that 
in the present case, as in others which it 
had been said required administrative re- 
form, the facts would be found not to be so 
strong as the statement of the noble Lord 
might have led the House to imagine, and 
that the House would, after a careful con- 
sideration of the papers on this subject, 
come to the conclusion that the course 
which had been taken by the Government 
was the only proper one which they could 
have adopted. He considered that the 
great expense of Ordnance surveys had 
arisen from the constant alteration, without 
sufficient information, of the scale on which 
they were to be made. The Ordnance 
suryey of Scotland was commenced before 
2U 2 
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1828 on the one-inch scale. It was then 
stopped for twenty years, in order that the 
Irish survey made on the six-inch scale 
might be completed. In 1848 the survey 
of Scotland was resumed on the six-inch 
seale, so that all the outlay which had 
taken place on the survey on the one-inch 
scale was completely lost to the country. 
In 1851 the Committee which was ap- 
pointed to examine into this matter came 
to a determination in favour of the one- 
inch scale, to which it was then thought 
necessary to return. In 1852 strong re- 
presentations were made to Lord Derby’s 
Government of the injustice of surveying 
Scotland on the one-inch scale, and the 
six-inch scale was again returned to. In 
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1853 a further movement was made, and | 


it was thought that a survey on a larger 
seale than six inches would, in all proba- 
bility, be the most beneficial, and, in the 
end, most worth the money expended on 
it. Lieutenant Colonel Dawson, in a letter 
to Sir C. Trevelyan, stated that the real 


desideratum was an original or parent map | 


of the cultivated and improvable lands of 
the country on a scale much larger than 
six inches to a mile, from which reduced 
maps might be inexpensively prepared on 
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question whether the one-inch, the six. 
inch, or the twenty-five-inch scale was the 
preferable one to adopt; but certainly, the 
Government having issued circulars to per- 
sons of scientific knowledge and experience 
in all parts of the country, and whose 
opinions were placed beyond suspicion, 
an immense preponderance of opinion was 
elicited in favour of the large scale, which 
was applicable to sanitary, conveyancing, 
and other purposes of a public nature, 
Moreover, from a twenty-five-inch scale a 
six-inch scale might easily be reduced, 
No doubt a one-inch map would be very 
serviceable ; but if they were to have a 
six-inch survey, the question was whether 
the difference in point of expense between 
that and a twenty-five-inch scale would not 
render the adoption of the latter more ad- 
visable. The cost of a six-inch survey 
would amount to 817,000/., while that of 
the twenty-five-inch scale (with a six-inch 
one for the Highland districts), would only 
come to 100,000/. more than that sum. 
The landowners might, indeed, derive some 
advantage from the adoption of the twenty. 
five-inch scale ; but that fact would render 
the work none the less one of national im- 


| portance and utility ; and therefore, before 


the six-inch, or one-inch, or any other scale | the House came to a final decision on the 


for general or special purposes. Experi- | subject, it would do well to examine the 
ments were then made in order to ascertain | papers relating to it which were now on its 
on what scale the survey should be carried | table. 


out. In the speech made by the Chan- 


Mr. HENLEY said, that the Lord Ad- 


cellor of the Exchequer in 1854, to which | vocate had very adroitly avoided the real 


the noble Lord referred, he (the Lord Ad- 


| 
| 


question before them—namely, whether 


vocate) could not find that any such pledge the Government had acted fairly by that 
as was mentioned was given on that occa- |! House in this matter—and had confined 


| 


sion ; but that, on the contrary, the right himself entirely to the discussion of what 
hon. Member for Oxford University inti-| he had disclaimed all intention of entering 
'into—namely, which of the different scales 
‘should be adopted for Scotland. They 
‘had been told that the great weight of 
‘authority was in favour of the larger scale; 
‘but what they complained of was, that 
‘they had had no opportunity of discussing 


mated that experiments were being carried 
on in certain districts of which the House 
was duly warned, and with reference to 
which the Treasury Minute which had 
been referred to was afterwards passed. 
A good deal of discussion afterwards took 
place on the subject, and the pledge given 
by the Government amounted in substance 
to this—that no further works beyond those 
in progress should be proceeded with until 
Parliament had had an opportunity of con- 
sidering this question. But at this time it 
turned out that, in addition to Ayrshire 
and Dumfriesshire, four other counties had 
also been partially surveyed on the twenty- 
five-inch scale. The work was to a great 
extent suspended, but it was found that it 
could not be entirely stopped without en- 
tailing heavy loss on the public. 


That | 


was not the time for entering into the’ 


The Lord Advocate 


the very papers which they were now told 
contained so much information. Who were 
the great authorities of whom the learned 
Lord spoke? For all they knew to the 
contrary, they might be the great landed 
proprietors or municipal bodies who wished 
to have a twenty-five-inch survey for sani- 
tary and other purposes at the expense of 
other people. The Government had acted 
in this matter on a principle analogous to 
that of hanging a man first and trying him 
afterwards. When the Estimates of the 
preceding year were brought forward they 
were told that this question was a grave 
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one, inasmuch as if Scotland were survey- 
ed on the twenty-five-inch scale England 
would very likely demand the same thing ; 
and he had certainly understood that Par- 
liament was to have a fair opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on the matter before 
the work was proceeded with. [Mr,. Grap- 
stove: Hear, hear!] If they allowed 
this to go on they might be told, at the 
close of another year, that certain things 
were in progress which could not be stop- 
ped without involving a sacrifice, and so, 
step by step, the whole country might, as 
it were, by stealth, be completed upon the 
twenty-five-inch scale, with the six-inch one 
for the bogs and wastes. The Government 
had not been exonerated from the charge 
of issuing, after the Vote had been taken, 
a minute inconsistent with the assurance 
they had held out; and such a want of 
candour would justify distrust on the part 
of the House in future. 

Mn. ELLICE said, the question at issue 
was between the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government and the House. Ilis no- 
ble Friend had declared that the money 
voted should not be applied to the twenty- 
five-inch scale, but to the one-inch scale, 
until the House had had an opportunity of 
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deciding for itself; but the agent of the 
Treasury had entirely subverted that as- 
surance of his noble Friend. The simplest 
method of settling the matter was this: | 
He (Mr. Ellice) would recommend a sus- 
pension of all operations for the present— 
the sappers engaged in the survey could 
find ample employment elsewhere—and a 
reference of the matter to a Committee of 
the House, who should examine not only 
great landed proprietors who had sent in 
representations in favour of the larger 
scale, but scientific men and the independ- 
ent Members of this House who repre- 
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was being tried in two counties of Scot- 
land, and on the noble Lord the Member 
for Totness objecting to this, he (Viscount 
Palmerston) had entered into an agree- 
ment that no more money should be spent on 
the survey on the large scale than would be 
necessary to complete the experiment then 
going on, so that Parliament should have 
an opportunity of reconsidering the sub- 
ject next Session. Upon inquiry, how- 
ever, he had found that the twenty-five- 
inch survey was being made not only in 
the two counties, but in several counties, 
and to a greater extent than had been 
represented to the House; and, although 
his engagement had applied to the com- 
pletion of the experiment, whatever its ex- 
tent might be, he had thought it better that 
the matter should be brought under the 
consideration of the House, not next Ses- 
sion, but this Session, in the form of a 
Treasury Minute, in which were stated the 
intentions and wishes of the Government 
and the course which they thought best to 
be adopted. This Treasury Minute was 
accordingly drawn up and laid before the 
House in May, when it was competent for 
anybody to have raised a discussion, and 
to have taken the sense of the House on 
the subject. Whatever course was ulti- 
mately adopted with regard to this survey 
ought to be well considered and finally de- 
termined on, because, if the survey were 
to be carried on for some time on the one 
inch-seale, and it was afterwards decided 
that the six-inch or the twenty-five-inch 
scale would be better, all the labour and 
expense which the one-inch survey had 
cost would be thrown away. For a gene- 
ral map no doubt the one-inch scale was 
the most useful; but there were many 
social purposes for which a twenty-five- 
inch survey was absolutely necessary, and, 


sented the interests of the tax-payers. |as a one-inch map might easily be made 
Let his noble Friend take that course, and | from the twenty-five-inch survey, while 
he had no doubt that with a settlement so! a twenty-five-inch map could not be ex- 
arrived at the House would be perfectly | tended from a one-inch survey, the Trea- 
content. | sury Minute suggested that the best plan 


Viscount PALMERSTON denied that’ would be to complete a survey of all the 


he had given the pledge that had been re- | 
presented. 
Mr. ELLICE: Why, it is given in the 


Viscount PALMERSTON wished to 


cultivated lands on the twenty-five-inch 
scale, from which a one-inch map might be 
reduced. This map would be for publica- 
tion, but the original survey on the twenty- 
five-inch scale would be kept in manu- 


| 
Treasury papers. 
| 


put himself right with the House as to! script, and every one who wished for a 
the promise which he had made when this map, or portion of a map, on the large 
subject was last under discussion, and scale would be allowed to take copies of it 
which had been somewhat misrepresented by a process now well known, without en- 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tot- graving, on the payment of a certain sum, 
ness. On that occasion it was stated that | which would go towards the gradual re- 
an experiment of the twenty-five-inch scale ' payment of the additional expenditure 
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caused by the adoption of the twenty-five- 
inch scale. For the uncultivated districts 
the six-ineh scale would be quite sufficient. 
That, in his opinion, was the best arrange- 
ment which could be made, though, at the 
same time, the matter was a very fitting 
one to be discussed by a Committee of the 
House of Commons next Session. It was 
said that one effect of suddenly stop- 
ping the progress of the survey on the 
large scale would be to disband a number 
of workmen now employed on it, who could 
not easily be collected together again, and 
therefore, while the matter ought to be 
left as much as possible to the discre- 
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time, when a decimal system of weights 
and measures might be introduced, would | 
be found to be in accordance with that 
system. Another circular was then sent, 
and the opinions of the vast majority of 
practical men were in favour of a decimal 
system. Such was the state of things 
when Lord Aberdeen left office. He (Lord 
Eleho) rejoiced at the decision which Her 
Majesty’s Government had come to, and 
he hoped they would persevere with the 


| twenty-five-inch scale, from which maps 


upon a smaller scale might easily be made 
by reduction. He, however, regretted that 
the Government had promised to grant a 





tion of the Committee, no step ought 


Committee, because he could not see what 


now to be taken which would involve ; more a Committee could do than the Trea- 


the additional expenditure of reorganising | 
a staff of workmen next year, supposing | 
that the larger scale should then be de- | 
cided on. 

Cotoxe, DUNNE said, the Government 
under which he held office decided in fa- | 
your of a six-inch scale, but subsequently | 
a scale of twenty-five inches and an absurd ' 
fraction was proposed. He, however, had 


found that the six-inch scale was amply | 
sufficient in Ireland, and could not see 
what advantage there could be in a twenty- 


five-inch scale, except, perhaps, in towns. 
He thought the Government ought not to | 
sanction a survey upon so large a scale, | 
which must be very expensive, and could 
not be useful. 

Lorp ELCHO said, his first connection 
with the subject arose from being Chair- | 
man of a Committee to consider the ques- 
tion of the Scotch survey, which reported 
in favour of a one-inch scale. A Treasury 
Minute was issued somewhat in accordance 
with that Report. The people of Scot- 
land, however, appeared not to be satis- 
fied with that decision, and many petitions 
were presented praying for a six-inch 
scale. When Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment came into office the Treasury had 
to consider the course it should pursue, 
and it appeared to them that the six-inch 
scale would not be worth the money it 
would cost, but that they ought to en- 
deavour to find a seale large enough to 
be useful. With that view circulars were 
sent to the landowners, engineers, men of 
scienee, and practical men, whose replies 
were, he believed, thirty-two in favour of a 
six-inch scale, and upwards of ninety in 
favour of a large scale from twenty to 
twenty-four inches. Subsequently it was 
suggested that, as the tendencies of the 
age were towards decimals, it would be 


g | 


sury had already done to ascertain the 
opinions of the public upon this subject. 
The only effect of the Committee would 
be to bring a question already involved 
in considerable confusion into still greater 
confusion, and to add considerable expense 
and great delay. He thought it would be 
very desirable, if possible, to take the 
opinion of the House upon the subject 
during the present Session. _ 

Mr. WILLIAMS thought the country 
was indebted to the noble Lord who had 
exposed this most gross and monstrous 
job, intended exclusively for the benefit of 
the Seotch landlords. It was monstrous 
for the Scotch landlords to ask the House 
to consent to a twenty-five-inch scale en- 
tirely for their benefit, at an enormous ex- 


| pense, to be borne by the people of this 


country. The noble Lord (Lord Elcho) 
said that engineers were in favour of the 
twenty-five-inch scale; and there was no 
doubt of that, for it would give them em- 
ployment till the day of judgment. 

The House adjourned at Two o'clock. 
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FIBRE COMPANY BILL. 

Order of the Day for taking into Consi- 
deration Standing Order No. 176, in order 
to its being dispensed with, read. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE moved, in 
pursuance of notice, that, in consequence 
of the proceedings upon the Fibre Com- 
pany’s Bill having been suspended, by 
reason of the introduction of a general 
measure upon limited liability, and as 
there was now little prospect of such 
measure passing in the present Session, 
it was expedient that the said Bill be 
allowed to be read a second time. He 
could assure their Lordships that he had 
no personal interest in the objects of the 
Company, and his sole motive for moving 
in the matter was a consideration of the 
public interests. The Bill in reference to 
which he was about to urge their Lord- 
ships had passed through the Commons, 
and was sent up to them so far back as 
the 10th of May last, only, however, to 
have its further progress opposed; first, 
through the interposition of the Standing 
Orders; and next, by the announcement 
of the Government, that the general mea- 
sure as to limited liability, then about to 
be introduced, would render the passing of 
this Bill superfluous. Now, before pro- 
ceeding to argue against the enforcement 
of the Standing Orders in the present in- 
stance, he would lay before their Lordships 
some facts illustrative of the increasing 
demand for paper, and the great deficiency 
existing of the raw material necessary for 
its manufacture, a deficiency which it was 
the object of this Company to supply. It 
was well known to their Lordships that the 
supply of paper had fallen off as the desire 
for its use had extended; and that the re- 
sult had been an enormous increase in the 
price, and a falling off in the revenue in 
consequence of the diminution in the ma- 
nufacture. The attention of men of science 
had been directed to the subject, and re- 
wards had been offered for such improve- 
ments in the manufacture as would in- 
crease the supply of the raw material. The 
machines, however, for reducing that raw 
material to pulp were very expensive, and 
required a great deal of capital. As was 
very well known, the war with Russia had 
considerably interfered with the importa- 
tion of hemp and flax, which mainly con- 
tributed the raw material for the manufac- 
ture of paper. Hence the Fibre Company 
had adopted a process of reducing to a 
pulp various fibrous substances out of which 
paper could be manufactured ; and the plan 
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having been tested was found to be most 
efficient for its purpose. Indeed, he himself 
had already shown to their Lordships a 
copy of The Times newspaper, printed on 
paper made of pulp manufactured accord- 
ing to the process of this Company, and 
the specimen had been pronounced to be 
a very favourable one. Now, to show the 
increasing demand for paper existing in 
the present day, as compared with former 
years, he might mention that on the aver- 
age of the five years ending 1834, which 
was pricr to the reduction of the duty, 
70,998,131 1b. of paper were manufactured 
in Great Britain every year; while during 
the average of the five years ending 1853 
that quantity had increased to 151,234,175 
early; and in 1853 the production was 
177,033,000lbs., being 23,000,000 Ibs. or 
10,000 tons more than in the preceding 
year; that, moreover, in consequence of the 
increased price of the article, and the in- 
creased demand for it, the amount paid for 
paper in 1855 exceeded that for 1853 by a 
million sterling. The price also of the 
raw material had been continually increas- 
ing; for, taking the two years, 1852 and 
1854, he found that while in the first year 
the price of first-rate rags was only 26s. 
the ewt., in 1854 it was 34s, the ewt. 
Nor was that increase in the price of the 
raw material confined to England; on the 
contrary, the pressure was felt equally 
throughout all the European markets. The 
statistics of the consumption of paper by 
The Times newspaper might interest their 
Lordships. Zhe Times published 60,000 
copies of their paper daily. The weight 
of the paper upon which these were printed 
was nine tons per day, and if the copies 
were piled up in a flat surface they would 
make a column fifty feet in height. The 
Russian war had, however, cut off the 
great source of supply of the raw material 
from England; for during the three years 
—1851, 1852, and 1853—the quantity of 
hemp imported into this country from Rus- 
sia was 172,759 tons, while that from 
other countries was about 21,000 tons. 
But in consequence of the war the price, 
which previously had been about 35/, per 
ton, was now nearly double that, while the 
actual deficiency in the amount of the raw 
material was 119,118 tons. He would, 
therefore, ask their Lordships to consent 
to the supersedence of the Standing Order 
which requires that three-fourths of the 
capital of a Company should be paid up 
before obtaining permission to trade, in 
order that they might proceed to read the 
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Bill a second time, and thus, through the | anxious to pass the Limited Liability Bill 
agency of the Fibre Company, make good | as soon as possible, and that then, as 
a great deficiency. The fact was, as it | limited liability would be the law of the 
was quite possible to demonstrate, that | land, all difficulty with regard to the pre. 
Standing Order had been long dead, and | sent Bill would be done away with. This 
he thought their Lordships ought to pro- | statement induced him not to proceed with 
eeed forthwith to bury it, for it was a/ the present Bill; but the Limited Liability 
Standing Order that stood in the way of | Bill had not yet passed—it had only gone 
much useful and necessary legislation. It | into Committee pro formé—and as far as 
had its origin so far back as the year 1824, | he could see, there was no chance of that 
and no doubt at that time it was wisely | measure becoming law this Session. In 
adopted for the protection of bond fide and | conclusion, he believed that the rejection 
sound speculations, as opposed to the many | of this Bill would be a cruel injustice on 
wild and extravagant schemes then afloat. | the Company, which had expended a con. 
In process of time, however, the order was! siderable sum of money in laying down 
very much modified, and almost every year | the groundwork of their future plans, and 
some exception was made to its application. }at the same time prove a disappointment 
And to prove to their Lordships how greatly | to the public, who desired cheap paper. 
they were in the habit of deviating from! Moved, That the said Standing Order 
the order, he would remind them that ac- | be dispensed with on the said Bill. 
cording to its strict injunctions they ought! Lorp REDESDALE opposed the Mo- 
in every case to refer each private Bill to | tion of his noble Friend, and defended the 
a Select Committee, after having read it a | standing order, which, he said, had not be- 
first time ; whereas they never did so until come obsolete, but had not been put into 
after the Bill was read a second time. But, | practice of late years, because the Bills 
again, he could show that this Standing which had come under its provisions had 
Order was in direct contradiction of the | not sought to obtain a limitation of liabili- 
law of the land. The Standing Order de-| ty. Their Lordships had never been accus- 
clared that no Bill should be read a second | tomed to grant a limitation of liability to 
time until it was satisfactorily proved that private trading Companies, and there was 
three-fourths of the capital had been paid! no reason why an exception should be 
into the Bank of England in the name of made in the present case. Their Lord- 
trustees. Now, what said the law of the | ships were now asked to rescind an order 
land? He held in his hand the Act for | altogether without substituting anything 
the Registration and Incorporation of Joint- in its place, with the view of admitting a 
stock Companies, and that Act ordered, | Company that would be subject to no re- 
that in all cases there should be a provi- | strictions securing that a single shilling of 
sional registration of a Company, as the | honest capital should be paid up. This 
foundation on which it was to proceed, | Company had no claim whatever to any 
before coming to Parliament for a Bill, and | such exceptional advantage. It was all 
under that provisional registration a Com-| very well to say that this Bill, being un- 
pany was to be allowed to act for a period | opposed, should be referred to a Commit- 
not exceeding twelve months, and with a| tee; but it must be remembered that the 
capital not exceeding 10s. per cent. Now| general measure on Limited Liability was 
the Standing Order was in direct contra-| not likely to be carried through by the 
diction to the Act of Parliament, for it | Government this Session on account of the 
especially declared that no less than three- | difficulty of obtaining a concurrence of 
fourths of the capital of a Company should | opinion as to the conditions to be imposed 
be paid up before their Bill was read aj on trading Companies. Another reason 
second time. The provision in the Com-| why their Lordships should not suspend 
pany’s Clauses Consolidation Act, that | their standing order in this case was, that 
eapital should only be called up in small | the very objectionable practice of privately 
instalments was also inconsistent with this | canvassing individual Peers to support a 
Standing Order. Another obstacle to the | particular measure had been adopted by 
Bill was the Resolution of their Lordships | the promoters of this Bill. This system 
that no private Bill should be read a second | had been pursued more than once before 
time after the 10th of July ; but when in |in the present Session, with the view of 
May he (the Earl of Hardwicke) intro- | inducing Members of that House to pre- 
duced this Bill, on the 10th of May he was | judge questions relating to private Bills 
told by the Government that they were | before they had heard the arguments on 
The Earl of Hardwicke ' 
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both sides ; and it was therefore high time 
that their Lordships should discountenance 
such an irregular proceeding. On these 
grounds the suspension of the standing 
orders in this instance would be very un- 
wise, particularly at that late period of 
the Session, and it was to be hoped that 
their Lordships would decidedly refuse to 
comply with such a request. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
had no personal interest in the undertaking 
to which this Bill related, and was not 
acquainted with any one who had a share 
in it; he had, however, certainly been can- 
yassed on tlie subject, but only so far as 
the placing in his hand a printed state- 
ment of the objects of the Company ; and 
a consideration of the case had convinced 
him that he ought to support the present 
Motion. The standing order in question 
was first passed in 1524, and it was mon- 
strous to say that it was applicable to the 
altered circumstances of the present time. 

Eart GRANVILLE admitted that he 
had recommended the postponement of the 
Bill until the Government measure on Li- 
mited Liability should have been brought 
before them. The Government had no in- 
tention of abandoning their Bill, although 
he was certainly not able to promise that 
it would be passed during the present Ses- 
sion. He thought that if a standing order 
was a bad one it ought to be repealed, but 
so long as they kept it on their books they 
ought to enforce it, unless good cause was 
shown to the contrary. On this ground 
he should certainly join the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees in opposing its 
suspension on the present occasion. 

Tne Eart or HARDWICKE briefly 
replied. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, if his 
noble Friend pressed his Motion to a di- 
vision he should feel bound to vote with 
him, for he thought that the Company had 
been very hardly dealt with. They were 
not responsible for the delay that had 
taken place ; they had brought forward 
their measure in time, and had withdrawn 
it on account of the expectations held out 
by the Government as to the measure for 
Limited Liability. So early as February 
he (the Earl of Derby) had pressed upon 
the Government the importance of at once 


settling the question, or of allowing to! 


particular Companics exemption from the 
law. Still the measure in question had 
been delayed so long that it had not yet 
passed through Committee in the other 
House, and their Lordships had arrived at 
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a period of the Session at which they were 
not disposed to entertain any new measure 
not of a most urgent character. He was 
in favour of a measure for Limited Lia- 
bility, but was not prepared to deal with it 
without an opportunity for full considera- 
tion. Therefore he was not disposed to 
induce their Lordships at this period of 
the Session to dispense with the rule he 
had referred to. Under those circumstan- 
ces he should feel that the parties in this 
case were entitled to exemption from the 
general law. Still, after the strong ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the no- 
ble Lord (Lord Redesdale), the Chairman 
of Committees, probably his noble Friend 
would not divide. 
Resolved in the Negative. 


TUE BARONY OF FERMOY—QUESTION, 

Tue Eart or DERBY wished to put a 
question to the noble Lord who represent- 
ed the Government in that House, before 
they passed to the order of the day, on 
the subject of the creation of Mr. Roche 
as Baron Fermoy. Some time ago he 
brought under the consideration of the 
House the legality of that proceeding, and 
the point was ultimately referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. He was then under the 
impression that the hon. Gentleman in 
whose favour the creation had been made 
would have taken the course which would 
have been at once most regular and most 
|} advantageous to himself—namely, that of 
‘claiming to vote for Representative Peers 
of Ireland, in order that the matter might 
be carried before a Committee of Privileges. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, had not 
taken that course, and now the Session 
being so far advanced, and the Judges 
being absent on eircuit, it would be impos- 
sible to go on with the other Committee 
this year; but he begged leave to give 
notice, that unless the Government deter- 
mined to take up the question themselves, 
or unless the hon. Gentleman in whose 
favour the creation had been made should 
assert his claim before a Committee of 
Privileges, he should at the very earliest 
period next Session move the re-appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee. In the 
meanwhile he wished to ask the noble Earl 
the President of the Council whether he 
was prepared to give an assurance that no 
steps would be taken during the recess 
which could in any way prejudice the 
question as it now stood. The noble Earl 
was no doubt aware that the extinction of 
the Earldom of Mountrath had created 
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other vacancies, and some steps might be 
taken in reference to those vacancies which 
would have the effect of rendering the 
present question more difficult of solu- 
tion. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, considering 
that the noble Earl himself had been 
mainly instrumental in securing the ap- 
pointment of the Select Committee, he 
had been under the impression, as it had 
been the full expectation of Baron Fer- 
moy, that the noble Earl would have taken 
immediate steps to have the question pro- 

erly brought before the Committee. 
Having however waited several weeks, and 
finding that the noble Earl did not do so, 
his noble Friend Baron Fermoy consulted 
him on the question of exercising his 
right of voting for the Representative 
Peers of Ireland; and so bringing his 
claim before a Committee of Privileges: he 
agreed with his noble Friend in the expe- 
diency of that course, but thought it right 
in the first instance to take advice upon 
the subject from his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack. THis noble and 
learned Friend, without venturing any 
opinion of his own upon the question, said 
it would in any event be necessary to have 
the assistance of the learned Judges in 
coming to a conclusion upon it, and there- 
fore he persuaded his noble Friend Baron 
Fermoy to postpone his claim until another 
Session, when he fully intended to bring 
it before a Committee of Privileges. 
With regard, however, to the question 
which the noble Earl had put to him, he 
felt some little difficulty in answering it, 
because to some extent it affected the pre- 
rogative of the Crown; but he thought 
he could go the length of stating that, 
until the Government had had sufficient 
time to consider the decision of a com- 
petent tribunal upon the question, they 
would not advise Her Majesty to take 
any step in regard to these dormant peer- 
ages. 


Metropolis Local 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lord WODEHOUSE moved the second 
reading of the Bill. He stated that the 
government of the metropolis, as regarded 
local affairs, was of the most complicated 
and unsatisfactory character. In the parish 
of St. Mary, Newington, there were two 
paving and four lighting Boards, besides 
five other Boards possessing powers with 
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reference to various matters of local admi- 
nistration. In the Strand, between North. 
umberland House and Temple Bar, no less 
than nine paving Boards had separate juris- 
diction. In the parish of St. Pancras there 
were twenty-seven local Acts, under which 
427 Commissioners were appointed, and 
sixty-three officers employed. There were 
no less than 250 local Acts relating to dif- 
ferent portions of the metropolis, and as 
many separate local bodies. Besides these 
there was the Commission of Sewers. Since 
1847 there had been no fewer than seven 
different Commissions of Sewers, and they 
had incurred a debt of no less than 
500,000/., and the cost of management 
was as much as 28} per cent on the ex- 
penditure. The object of the present 
measure was to simplify this system, and 
to put an end to this Commission, and of 
the numerous local bodies he had referred 
to. It was proposed to extend to all pa- 
rishes the provisions of Hobhouse’s Act, 
as regarded the election of vestries, and in 
the various parishes wards would be con- 
stituted. The parishes of the metropolis 
were divided by the schedule of the Bill 
into two classes, schedule A and schedule 
B, and they might be called parishes sole 
and parishes in union. These parishes 
were twenty-three in number. The rest of 
the metropolis was divided into fifteen dis- 
tricts, making a total of thirty-eight dis- 
tricts, each of which would clect a Board. 
To these Boards would be transferred the 
superintendence of paving and lighting, 
besides the management of the local sew- 
ers. As regarded the rating, it would 
remain as at present, the occupiers paying 
the paving and lighting rates, and the own- 
ers the sewers rate. It was also proposed 
that there should be what was called a 
Metropolitan Board of Works, which was 
to be composed of forty-six members. The 
central Board would have one most import- 
ant duty to perform—namely, to consider 
a plan for remedying that which was be- 
coming every day a more serious evil— 
the condition of the river Thames. They 
would have to devise some method of pre- 
venting any of the sewage of the metropo- 
lis from being poured into the river; and 
if that object alone were accomplished, a 
very great benefit would have resulted 
from this measure. The noble Lord then 
went through the different clauses of the 
Bill. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorp PORTMAN regretted there was 
not time enough remaining this Session 
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for the consideration of the details of this 
Bill, though he recognised its value and 
thought it most important that it should 
pass into law. He had some suggestions 
to offer for its Amendment. The great 
questions were, the division of the town 
jnto districts, and the mode of electing 
the district Boards. He thought it was 
hardly safe to invest a newly-created body 
with all the functions which had existed by 
yirtue of some 250 local Acts of Parlia- 
ment, which were now to be repealed, un- 
less the House were better informed than 
it was at present of the nature and extent 
of those various powers. 

Bart FORTESCUE said, he also in- 
tended to propose an Amendment in Com- 
mittee. By this Bill four great London 
parishes, St. George’s, St. James’s, Mary- 
lebone, and Pancras, would continue for a 
time the election of their vestries in the 
present mode, being exempted so far from 
the obligation imposed upon other parishes 
and districts of adopting the mode of elec- 
tion prescribed by this Bill; and in the 
meantime all the new powers which were 
given by the Bill would be exercised by 
the old vestries, including the appointment 
of officers, fixing salaries, and deputing 
representatives of tliose parishes to the 
central Board. He considered this was 
objectionable. 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY thought 
the Government had done well in attempt- 
ing to improve the local management of the 
metropolis, but expressed some doubt whe- 
ther this measure would prove more effi- 
cient for the sewerage than other metropo- 
litan Sewers Commissions which had been 
created in vain. He recommended that, 
as in the case of the New Poor Law, this 
measure should be only a temporary opera- 
tion at first, for a term of three or five 
years, so that its faults might be corrected 
by experience. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON supported 
the objections which had been taken by 
Earl Fortescue to the 7th clause of the 
Bill, relating to four large parishes of the 
metropolis ; he thought it involved not 
only a practical injustice, but almost a 
constitutional grievance, to empower bo- 
dies which had been elected for a different 
purpose to perform duties which neither 
they nor their constituents ever contem- 
plated. 

Tae Earn or DERBY concurred in ex- 
rans his regret that this Bill should 

ave come before their Lordships at a 
period of the Session when it was physi- 
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cally impossible for them to bestow suf- 
ficient attention upon it; but he frankly 
admitted the great importance of passing 
the measure, and the diligent consideration 
it had obtained from the House of Com- 
mons, as well as from the Government. 
He thought it improbable that he should 
be able to attend when it was discussed in 
Committee; but he felt confident that Go- 
vernment would readily consider any sug- 
gestions that might be offered. There 
was one feature of it on which he would 
make some observations —he meant the 
enforcement of a uniform system of voting 
in, and election of, vestries throughout all 
the different parishes. At present, only a 
very small proportion of the parishes in 
London were under the operation of what 
was called Hobhouse’s Act. This Bill did 
not formally introduce that Act in all the 
parishes; but in effect it did the same 
thing; for while it repealed Hobhouse’s 
Act, it introduced the provisions of that 
Act, extending them over all the parishes 
and thereby established single voting, and 
negatived the system of plurality in voting. 
Now, he thought there was a great deal to 
be said in favour of the system of plurality 
of votes, as enabling the persons who con- 
tributed most largely to the rates to exer- 
cise a proportionate influence over the ex- 
penditure. But many parishes had had 
this question referred to their own decision ; 
and the very class of persons who by this 
Bill or by Hobhouse’s Act would have the 
exclusive franchise conferred upon them, 
had resolved that they preferred remaining 
under Sturges Bourne’s Act, which they 
thought was more conducive to the good. 
government of the parish. Now, he (the 
Earl of Derby) was not advocating one 
principle more than the other; but he 
would put it to the Government whether, 
for the sake of uniformity in the mode of 
election in all the different parishes and 
districts, they would make it compulsory 
upon them to adopt a system which the 
parishioners did not prefer. He did not 
see why it should not be left to their op- 
tion. No inconvenience would result from 
the central Board being composed of mem- 
bers elected by different constituencies, in 
different ways; for example, the Senate 
of the United States consisted of two re- 
presentatives of each State, but elected 
under different state laws and by various 
constituencies. The working of the me- 
tropolitan system, constituted as he sug- 
gested, would afford a valuable illustration 
of the problem of the best mode of elec- 
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tion, and the representatives of each lo- 
cality would try to rival others in good 
management. 

Tue Ear or POWIS thought the ves- 
tries of large parishes, like St. George’s, 
were not suitable for the transaction of 
such affairs as would by this Bill be com- 
mitted to them. He apprehended also, 
that the effect of the Ist clause would be, 
though unintentionally, to put an end to 
the burial boards, and to the commission- 
ers of baths and washhouses. It was 
inconvenient to begin the operation of the 
Bill on the Ist of December, when the 
accounts of parishes were commonly made 
up at Easter or Lady Day. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE briefly replied. 
With regard to the observations of the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), 
although Sturges Bourne’s Act was a ge- 
neral Act applying to all parishes through- 
out the country, in the metropolis a large 
number of parishes had got special Acts ; 
and there were scareely two alike in the 
mode of electing their vestries. If the 
arrangement suggested by the noble Earl 
were adopted, he feared it would excite 
more heartburnings and jealousies than 
the application of one uniform rate. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2# accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Dissenters’ 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp BROUGHAM moved the second 
reading of this Bill, which he stated to be 
for the purpose of remedying a great evil 
to which Dissenters were now subject. 
Under the Dissenters’ Marriage Act of 
1836, when a marriage between Dissenters 
took place by the registrar or by a Dis- 
senting minister, it was necessary to give 
notice to the clerk of the Board of Guar- 
dians; and if the marriage was to take 
place without a licence, a notice was to be 
read at three successive meetings of the 
Poor Law Guardians of the district in 
which one of the parties lived. Many 
most respectable persons objected to this, 
and many were thereby deprived of the 
benefit intended by the Act of 1836. The 
object of the Bill was to substitute another 
mode of proceeding, and instead of notice 
being given to the clerk of the guardians, 
and the notice being read three times at 
different meetings of the guardians, the 
notice was to be given to the superintend- 
ent registrar, and be affixed in some con- 
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spicuous place in his office for twenty-one 
days. The measure was much considered 
in the other House by Gentlemen of all 
sects, both of the Church and Dissenters, 
and had come up to their Lordships’ House 
with their full sanction. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 28, 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


DISSENTERS’ RELIEF BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read. 
ing read. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, alter expressing 
his reluctance to bring on the discussion 
on the Bill in the absence of all the Mem- 
bers of the right rev. Bench, stated its 
object. He said that when a person had 
taken holy orders, those orders were inde- 
lible, and no temporal power existed which 
could reduce such a man to the condition 
of a layman, and he was liable to all the 
secular disqualifications which attached to 
holy orders. When, therefore, a person in 
holy orders conscientiously dissented from 
the Church he remained liable to all the 
penalties which would be incurred by a 
clergyman for certain acts, and he remain- 
ed under the superintendence of the Bishop 
in the same manner as if he had not be- 
come a Dissenter. Many instances of this 
kind had occurred ; and it happened that 
many persons in holy orders had become 
Dissenters and Dissenting ministers, and if 
in the exercise of that function they taught 
or preached they were liable to be pro- 
secuted in the Ecclesiastical Courts for 
schism and heresy. They were liable to 
all the disqualifications which holy orders 
carried with them in secular matters. For 
instance, such a person could not be called 
to the Bar, of which particular case the 
late Mr. Horne Tooke was a remarkable 
instance. The noble Lord, urging that 
the Church of England needed no such 
support as was to be obtained from penal- 
ties and disqualifications, said that this 
Bill would remove all those defects in 
that respect which existed in the present 
system. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2%. 

Tue Eart or DERBY could not pre- 
tend, at a moment’s notice, to enter into 4 
subject of so much importance, and to 
agree to the principle of a measure affect- 
ing episcopal authority, in the absence of 
every Member of the episcopal Bench. 
The Bill permitted a clergyman of the 
Church of England, claiming to be a Dis- 
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senter, to be absolved from all episcopal 
authority. But suppose a clergyman had 
committed grave misconduct, which ren- 
dered him liable to ecclesiastical censure, 
was he, by claiming to dissent from the 
doctrines of the Church, to release himself 
from the penalties of his iniquities? The 
Bill proposed to permit such a person to 
take his seat in the House of Commons, or 
to go to the Bar. But suppose, after pro- 
fessing himself a Dissenter for three months, 
he came back to the Church, was he to re- 
tain his seat in the House of Commons, or 
would he regain his clerical character. The 
Bill proposed an entire alteration in the 
system of the Church of England, and he 
would oppose its second reading, if he stood 
alone. He did not bind himself to oppose 
the principle of the Bill in a future Ses- 
sion; but he protested against a Bill 
of so much importance being brought in 
in this hasty and hurried manner, and 
he should accordingly move that the Bill 
be read a second time on that day six 
months. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had been most re- 
luctant, in the absence of the episcopal 
Bench, to explain his measure, and should 
have been content that the discussion 
should he reserved until the next stage. 
No doubt he should find it difficult to pass 
his Bill this Session, even if their Lord- 
ships gave their assent toit. But his Bill 
did not take away the clerical character, 
and there was no inconsistency between 
the indelible nature of holy orders and the 
provisions of his Bill. The clergyman 
would remain a priest, but he would not 
be liable to the secular penalties for 
schism, &c., attached to that office. On 


the other hand, the Bill took away all the | 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1855. 


Mixvote.] Posiic Brut.—1° Turkish Loan. 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 

[ Progress, 13th July.] Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, in the 
present position of this Bill, and at the 
present period of the Session, I think it is 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
state to the House the course which, in 
our opinion, it would be most advisable to 
pursue with regard to this measure. It is 
impossible to overstate the importance of 
this question as bearing upon the feelings, 
the opinions, and the interests of Ireland. 
It is a subject which has for many years 
excited the deepest interest in Ireland, and 
has moreover enlisted strong and decided 
opinions in opposite directions in regard to 
the subject matter of which this Bill treats. 
On the one hand, those who have advo- 
cated what is commonly called tenant right 
have urged changes in the existing law, 
iuterfering to a very great extent with 
the transactions between landlord and 
tenant, and affecting in a very great de- 
gree the present rights of these respective 
parties. Those who have advocated that 
change have founded their opinions upon 
facts and reasoning which are familiar to 
those who have attended to this subject. 
On the other hand, there are an important 
class of persons in Ireland who have resisted 
that change, who have argued that it would 
be unjust, would affect existing rights, and 


immunities and benefits incident to his | would involve an interference not either 
clerical character. | exceptional or just. This question having 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was for his | for many years agitated very strongly the 
noble and learned Friend to consider whe- | public mind in Ireland, having led to many 
ther he would press the second reading; ‘and long discussions in this House, having 
but, if the Bill should be read a second | led to the introduction of several measures, 
time, he hoped ample time would be afford- | none of which were ultimately successful, 
ed for its consideration before the Com-! and the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
mittee upon it was moved. | Sejeant Shee) having this year introduced 

Lord BROUGHAM said, some of the | a Bill founded in a great degree upon Bills 
most distinguished Members of the epis- which had passed this House, Her Ma- 
copal Bench felt the propriety of passing jesty’s Government were appealed to to 
a measure of this kind; but at the pre-| undertake the conduct of the measure, to 


sent inauspicious period of the Session he 
would not press the second reading. 
Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 


mould it in such a manner as might suit 
their views, and so make themselves re- 
sponsible for recommending it to the adop- 


drawn: Then the said Bill was (by Leave | tion of the House. I am ready to confess 


of the House) withdrawn. 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


now that which I have stated over and 


over again, both here and upstairs in the 
\ 
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Committee of which I was a Member, 
namely, that, in the abstract, my own 
personal opinion is against any interference 
in transactions between different parties, 
be they who they may, who have arrange- 
ments to make with each other. I think 
that, upon general principles, people should 
be left to judge according to their own 
interests and wishes, and that, in the 
abstract, interference between buyer and 
seller (which we must consider the land- 
lord and the tenant to be) is both incon- 
venient and inexpedient. Nevertheless, 
there are cases in which habits, and, if 
you will, prejudices and strongly-rooted 
opinions, justify a departure from mere 
abstract principles, and it certainly did ap- 
pear to me that this was an instance in 
which such a departure might properly 
take place. With reference, then, to all 
these considerations, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment accepted the offer of the hon. 
and learned Serjeant, and undertook to 
conduct this Bill through the House. The 
only possible foundation upon which we 
could rest any hope of succeeding in that 
undertaking was the assumption that per- 
sons entertaining opposite opinions on this 
matter would follow our example, and con- 
sent to that sort of mutual concession with- 
out which it is utterly impossible that, 
upon matters of great importance and deep 
interest, where opinions are strongly op- 
posed, any common and satisfactory result 
can be arrived at. The Government were 
prepared, with a view to the final settle- 
ment of a question the agitation of which has 
been attended with so much inconvenience 
in Ireland—the Government were prepared 
to yield their own opinions to what ap- 
peared to be the general feeling of the 
people of Ireland, and to propose that 
which we thought both parties might con- 
veniently and in fair consistency with their 
own opinions assent to as a compromise of 
the extreme opinions on both sides. We, 
therefore, undertook the charge of the Bill 
on that ground, and we certainly did hope | 
that in the course of the present Session a | 
Bill might pass which, though it might not, | 
on the one hand, give to the tenant-right 

party all they wished for, and though, on 

the other hand, it might impose restrictions 

which those who are opposed to the tenant- 

right principle might object to, yet would, 

on the whole, so far satisfy the one party 

without inflicting any great injury on the 

other, and that we might have a chance of 
setting this long-agitated question at rest. 


Tenants’ 


{COMMONS} 





We have been, I regret to say, very much 
Viscount Palmerston 
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disappointed in our anticipations. The 
progress of the Bill has been retarded by 
lengthened discussion. Each party has 
thought it right to enforce its own extreme 
opinions ; discussion and debate have fol- 
lowed discussion and debate ; divisions 
have taken place in great numbers ; and 
we are now arrived at a period of the Ses. 
sion at which I think, without any great 
stretch of the imagination, we may safely 
conceive that a Bill which has only attained 
the stage at which this measure stands, 
and the future progress of which is an- 
nounced as likely to be attended with so 
much further discussion and so many other 
divisions—I say we have arrived at a 
period at which a Bill so circumstanced 
cannot with any rational expectation be 
looked to as likely to pass in the present 
Session. Now, we have other Bills of 
pressing importance which I consider may 
be passed. I don’t mean to say that they 
are of more importance than'this Bill, but 
there is a greater chance of our passing 
them, and there can be no greater waste 
of time than for this House to occupy itself 
with matters with regard to which there is 
no rational prospect of coming to a con- 
clusion. The great economy of time is to 
do that which may produce a result. How- 
ever reluctant, then, I may be to give up 
the hope—which I did entertain at one 
time—that this important question might 
be settled during the present Session ; yet 
considering the number of clauses we have 
still to go through, the number of objec- 
tions which it is announced will be offered, 
the long debate we should have with re- 
gard to the reinsertion the 14th clause, and 
the present advanced period of the Session, 
I think I should be best consulting the 
convenience of the House and the progress 
of important public business by proposing 
that we should not continue the discussion 
on this Bill, that we should submit to the 
force of circumstances, and that the Bill 
should be allowed to drop in regard to the 
present Session. I regret exceedingly to 
find myself brought to that conclusion, but 
I trust that those who take an interest in 
the Bill will do Her Majesty’s Government 
the justice to acknowledge that we have 
done all that we possibly could for the 
purpose of inducing the House to pass 
this measure in a shape in which we could 
recommend it; and 1 am sure, though I 
may have said that the opposite parties 
have perhaps pressed their respective 
opinions further than was consistent with 
the expectation of passing this measure, I 
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do them the justice to say that in so acting 
they have evinced perfect sincerity, and 
have sought only to discharge their duty. 
Ican only again regret that the Govern- 
ment have no other course to pursue than 
that which I have already announced. It 
is well kown that this is the final day fixed 
upon in another place for giving a second 
reading to Bills from this House ; but, 
leaving that out of consideration, it is un- 
necessary to say how utterly hopeless it 
would be to attempt now to press forward 
this measure. I move, therefore, Mr. 
FitzRoy, that you report progress, 

Mr. FRENCH said, he was surprised 
at the course taken by the noble Lord that 
day. He would remind the noble Lord 
that he had recently expressed an opinion 
that this was a measure of so important a 
character, and so exceptional as regards 
the rule of the House of Lords, that it 
was his determination to persevere with it. 
He now asked whether the noble Lord had 
dealt fairly with the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) 
in the course he had taken in not commu- 
nicating his intention to that hon, and 
learned Gentleman. He did not think 
that the noble Lord had given any reason 
sufficient to justify his sudden departure 
from his original resolution. Not that he 
(Mr. French) believed that the measure in 
its present shape would prove satisfactory ; 
but he believed that the noble Lord, by 
the course he had taken, would inflict a 
serious blow to the hopes and expectations 
of the people of Ireland. He wished to 
ask the noble Lord whether he was deter- 
mined to withhold all protection from the 
poor tenants in Ireland? The noble Lord, 
when he had come to his present determi- 
nation, should at all events hand over the 
measure to the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny, who was credulous enough 
to entrust the measure to the Government, 
in the belief that they were sincere in their 
determination to pass it during the present 
Session. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, he must congra- 
tulate the Government in having passed 
over this measure, as people would have 


an opportunity before the next Session of | 


reconsidering the matter in connection with 
the manner in which Ireland was repre- 
sented in that House. They had had 
forty-eight Irish Members voting for re- 
trospective compensation, and only nine- 
teen against it. If five to two of the re- 
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and was it justice to Ireland that the voices 
of her representatives in the proportion of 
five to two should be disregarded? He re- 


joiced that the Bill had been withdrawn, 


for if passed in its present shape, it would 
have inflicted serious injury on Ireland, 
He trusted that the noble Lord would in 
the next Session deal with the matter in a 
very different spirit. 

Mr. DUFFY said, he was also glad of the 


| withdrawal of the Bill, for, in the state to 


which it had been reduced, it would have 
proved an insult and a curse to Ireland. 
He did not know what the genuinely inde- 
pendent Irish Members on the Ministerial 
benches, who had so faithfully served the 
Government hitherto, would think when 
they found that at so late a period of the 
Session the reward to which they had 
looked forward was withdrawn from them ; 
but if the people of Ireland followed his 
recommendation, they would never again 
allow themselves to be deluded by pro- 
mises which at the last moment were thus 
broken. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he was 
at a loss to understand the violent lan- 
guage used by hon. Members in regard 
to the withdrawal of a Bill which the 
House had been told by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was utterly valueless. To have 
persevered with the measure under present 
cireumstances would have been, in his 
opinion, a waste of time and a mere 
mockery, and the noble Lord had adopt- 
ed a manly, an independent, and an ho- 
nourable course in withdrawing it. The 
Bill did not, in the least, touch the great 
evil of Ireland, which was the existence of 
the cottier tenancy. 

CoLtoneL GREVILLE said, he thought 
the noble Lord had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in withdrawing the measure, and 
he knew that was the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Serjeant the Member for Kil- 
kenny. With respect to another Bill, 
brought forward by the late Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir W. Somerville), which like- 
wise affected the condition of the tenantry 
of that country, he hoped the noble Lord 
would exercise his influence with that right 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw it also. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he had 
not had the remotest idea when he entered 
the House that morning, that the Bill was 
to be withdrawn. He did not at all concur 
in such a course, and, at all events, it ought 
to have been communicated to the House 


presentatives of England had voted upon | at an earlier period. When, however, they 
any matter, it would have been carried; | remembered that on the division upon the 
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14th clause, nine Members of the Govern- 
ment absented themselves, seven of those 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen being some- 
where in the precincts of the House at the 
time, it was tolerably evident that there 
was a difference of opinion in the Ministry 
on the subject ; and, opposed as the noble 
Lord had been, besides, by the Conserva- 
tive Members, by a portion of the Irish 
Liberal Members, perhaps the Premier had 
no other alternative than to withdraw the 
Bill. While upon the subject, however, 
he would take the opportunity of reading 
two documents, explanatory of the deputa- 
tion of Irish Members to the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, which had 
been the subject of animadversion in the 
House a short time back. Those docu- 
ments would set the matter in a clear 
light. The first was a Resolution adopted 
at a meeting of Irish Members, and the 
second was a letter from the same Mem- 
bers to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government :— 


Tenants’ 


** Resolved, that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land publicly stated in his place, on behalf of the 
Government, that, in the event of his Amend- 
ments to the 14th clause of the Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill being adopted, the full strength of 
the Administration should be given to carry that 
clause, and generally the other provisions of the 


Bill; that, notwithstanding such distinct assur- 
ance, three Cabinet Ministers and four other Mem- 
bers of the Government, though all in the House, 
declined to vote for the 14th clause, amended as 
proposed by the Irish organ of the Administration ; 
that we consider such conduct had the appearance 
of a breach of faith on the part of the Government 
to the Irish Members and to Ireland ; that, there- 
fore, to remove all misapprehension, we call upon 
the Prime Minister to move the reinstatement of 
the 14th clause and to secure for the Motion the 
support of his entire Administration, and thus 
fulfil the assurance given to the country by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland.” 


“ House of Commons, July 9. 

“ My Lord—We, the undersigned Members of 
Parliament, feel called upon to express our deep 
disappointment at finding, from the division lists 
of Thursday last, that the Motion to expunge the 
14th clause of the Tenants’ Compensation Bill was 
carried against the Government in the absence of 
nine of its Members; seven of whom, including 
three Cabinet Ministers, had been in the House, 
but left it before the division on that Motion. 
This defection, and the example it gave, having 
contributed mainly to the loss of that clause, we 
now respectfully request your Lordship, as head 
of the Government, to have its reinsertion moved 
at a future stage, supported by the united strength 
of all Ministerial Members. We wish it also to 
be understood of the Bill, with the Government 
Amendments, that though, in its mutilated state, 
some may accept it as a small instalment of just 
demands, it cannot be taken as a final settlement 
of them. We have the honour to be, &c.” 

(Signatures of Members.) 


Mr. V. Scully 


{COMMONS} 
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Viscount PALMERSTON § said, he 
could assure the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man there was no foundation whatever for 
the idea that a difference of opinion among 
the Members of the Government, with re. 
gard to the measure, was one of the rea- 
sons which led to its withdrawal. It was 
perfectly true, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated, that upon the division 
on the 14th clause certain Members of the 
Government were absent. As he (Lord 
Palmerston) had before observed, he was 
very sorry that this should have been the 
ease, but it happened also on other ocea- 
sions on which the Government were very 
anxious to muster all their forces. Their 
absence was purely accidental; he could 
go through the whole list; to explain how 
each happened to be away at that particu. 
lar moment; but the ground on which he 
withdrew the Bill was simply one of time. 
If it were now May instead of July, he 
should persevere with the Bill, but every 
hon. Member must see that, to do so now, 
would be a pure waste of time. 

Mr. KIRK said, that the question was 
not properly understood by the Irish Mem- 
bers generally. The present state of the 
cottier tenantry in Ireland was but the 
result of English legislation. He hoped 
that in the next Session such a Tenant 
Right Bill would be introduced that would 
give satisfaction to all parties. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought that, 
to account for the absence of certain Mem- 
bers of the Government on the occasion 
referred to, by an accident, was a pleasing 
delusion, for he had himself seen some of 
them in the precincts of the House at the 
time, and there was no doubt they had 
shirked the division. He hoped that next 
year the whole responsibility of introducing 
a measure on tenant right would be thrown 
upon the Government, and that no private 
Member, whatever might be his motive, 
would take up a question which he could 
have no chance of settling. It was the 
bounden duty of the Government to bring 
in a Landlord and Tenant Bill on the 
earliest opportunity next year, and to pass 
it through; but, during the present Ses- 
sion, the noble Lord had merely toyed 
with the question, and had left his own 
supporters in doubt as to whether he 
could be serious in attempting to carry the 
measure. 

Lorp NAAS said, the resolution of the 
noble Lord to withdraw the Bill did not in 
the least take him by surprise. At that 
period of the Session, it must be quite 
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evident that it was utterly impossible to 
proceed with the Bill, and he could only 
wonder that that conclusion had not been 
arrived at long before. At the same time, 
he would congratulate the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Cork (Mr. V. Scully) and 
his friends upon the triumphant success of 
the memorable deputation which had lately 
waited upon the noble Lord. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, no other 
course could now be pursued than that pro- 
posed ky the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. The Bill contained over 
seventy clauses, of which but thirteen had 
passed,and the period had arrived at which 
the House of Lords had announced it would 
receive no new Bills. He had, through- 
out the weary debates on the measure, re- 
frained from replying to imputations cast 
on him, fearing to endanger the Bill by 
personal altercations, but he would take 
that opportunity of saying a few words on 
the course pursued by Government. In 
the month of May last the Irish Executive 
was called on by the hon. and learned Ser- 
jeant, who had charge of the Bill, to take 
it up, as there was no prospect of passing 
it in his hands. Tis right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had then an 
opportunity of catching popular favour and 
support in that House, by professing to 
adopt the Bill as it stood. He might have 
used it as a net to catch political flies, but 
he preferred the policy of candour and 
truth, and stated fairly that he could only 
recommend the Government to take up the 
measure in such a shape as to afford a fair 
prospect of passing it into law. The time 
was favourable for passing such a measure, 
and his right hon. Friend distinctly sha- 
dowed out the modifications he proposed. 
The hon. and learned Serjeant accepted 
the proposition, and expressed his gratitude 
to the Government. His right hon. Friend 
then modified the Bill, so as that, securing 
as much justice to the tenant as practic- 
able, he might still hope for general sup- 
port. He did not anticipate the opposi- 
tion he had met with. Hon. Members had 
reproached him (Mr. FitzGerald) with an 
alteration of his opinions and an abandon- 
ment of his pledges ; he wished to state 
that he had altered none of his opinions on 
the question, and was still as favourable to 
the tenant as ever, but, as a very humble 
member of the Government, he conceived 
that he would not be justified in asking to 
have his individual opinions on that par- 
ticular question carried out to their full ex- 
tent, and he felt called upon to sacrifice his 
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views to the judgment of the majority. 
He was the more readily induced to do so 
from his great anxiety to secure now for 
the tenant a part of his claims, and to 
mitigate the evils which flowed from the 
absence of some legislation on the subject. 
Those evils were great, both to landlord 
and tenant, and he anxiously desired to 
secure a measure beneficial to both. He 
would be prepared at any future time to 
support as large and beneficial a measure 
for the tenant as there was a prospect of 
passing. 

Mr. DE VERE said, he deeply re- 
gretted the shipwreck of such an important 
measure, which he thought was caleulated 
to produce great good. Mutilated as the 
Bill was, it yet contained the germ of good, 
and notwithstanding all the. alterations 
which had been made in it, it would have 
afforded great encouragement to the im- 
proving tenant. THe regretted its with- 
drawal, more particularly because it would 
have led to the investment of capital, re- 
moved dissensions, reconciled class to class, 
and secured the devotion of the united 
energies of the Irish people to one common 
object. He regretted the withdrawal also, 
because he believed it would revive that 
agitation which had been the misfortune of 
his country, and which he had hoped would 
soon cease for ever. He did not see in the 
Bill any assertion of the principle of fixity 
of tenure, but he did see in it a provi- 
sion for stability of tenure, and on that 
ground he lamented its loss. Though he 
did not attribute to the Government any 
want of sincerity, yet he thought they had 
not exhibited that energy in the matter 
which was requisite to ensure success. By 
the speech of the noble Lord that morning, 
they had pledged themselves to renewed 
attempts at legislation, and he trusted that 
when the subject again came before the 
House, the Government would give a fair 
and energetic support to the principles on 
which the Bill was founded. 

Mr. BRADY said, he thought the with- 
drawal of the Bill at that late period of 
the Session would lead to great disap- 
pointment in Ireland. He was also con- 
vinced, however, that it would not in its 
present shape have given satisfaction in 
Ireland ; and, shorn as it was of many of 
its best provisions, he could not on the 
whole regret the loss of it. He knew no 
class more interested in the passing of a 
good measure than the conservative Mem- 
bers for Ireland. Nothing would tend 
more to increase the value of their pro- 
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perty than a good measure of tenant right ; 
and at the same time, nothing could do 
more to cement good feelings between the 
people of the two countries. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he was not surprised 
at the course taken by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government ; on the con- 
trary, he did not see what other course at 
that, the eleventh hour, he could have 
adopted. At the same time he must ex- 
press his regret at the present unsettled 
state of the question. He agreed with 
the hon. and learned Solicitor-General for 
Treland, that it was useless for Irish Mem- 
bers to attempt to carry out all their in- 
dividual views on the subject. The Com- 
mittee had treated the question in the 
fairest manner ; and it was at the request 
of Irish Members themselves that the two 
measures which were founded on their Re- 
port were not passed last Session. They 
had now been spending their time in dis- 
cussing a measure which excited great dif- 
ference of opinion in that House formerly, 
and which was rejected in another place. 
The House had been asked to aecept the 
Bill in its present shape as an instalment. 
He objected to an instalment doctrine. If 
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himself supported the second reading of 
it ; and he would add that if the Bill were 
again introduced he would support it for 
the next three or four years. He had 
often spoken to persons interested in the 
question, and he found that they were 
convinced that the Bill was mere moon- 
shine, and that after it had been discussed 
some three or four years, the people of 
Ireland would at length learn that the 
rights of property were to be equally re- 
spected in both countries, and were go- 
verned by the same fixed principles. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that he attributed the death of the 
measure to the conduct of the Members on 
the Opposition Bench, and especially to 
the most inconsistent conduct of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Napier) 
as regarded the whole question. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress: to sit again upon this day three 


| months. 


PARTNERSHIP AMENDMENT BILL 

[ Progress, 9th July]. Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 





the subject was to be legislated upon at all, | 


it should be in a manner which would set Mr. BOUVERIE said, as they had only 
the question at rest. He had believed from | an hour to proceed with the Limited Lia- 
the first that the Bill would turn out an) bility Bill, he thought it would be more 
abortion ; and he hoped that the Govern-| convenient to those hon. Members who 
ment would in future deal with the subject might wish to discuss its provisions if he 
in a more satisfactory manner. | were to postpone the Committee till Thurs- 
Mr. F. SCULLY said, they had been|day. He would, therefore, propose that 
for two hours and a quarter engaged in a the Bill be committed on Thursday, at 12 
useless discussion, and had the same time | o’clock. 
been employed in discussing the provisions} Mr. GLYN said, he hoped the right 
of the Bill, the Bill might have been | hon. Gentleman would fix Thursday morn- 


passed. He thought the sooner they now 
passed to some other business the better. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, he considered 
that the House had stopped short of a 
measure when they had arrived at the only 
beneficial part of it. The best description 


which could be given of the labours of the | 


Government in reference to the subject was 
that which was to be found in the last 
chapter of ‘‘ Rasselas’’—namely, a conclu- 
sion in which nothing was concluded. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, he regretted 
that the noble Lord had not stated his in- 
tention last evening, though he must say 
that the noble Lord had used the Bill 
with admirable dexterity. He (Mr. A. 
Stafford) had had the management of pro- 
perty in Ireland for many years, and he 
could not sympathise with those who were 
the promoters of the Bill, although he had 


Mr. Brady 


| ing as the positive time for bringing on the 

subject, as he and other hon. Members had 

other important engagements which would 

make it very inconvenient for them to at- 
| tend the House at that hour with an un- 
| certainty of the discussion coming on. 
Mr. MITCHEL said, he must also ex- 
| press a hope that hon. Members would not 
be unnecessarily brought down to the 
House, but that the discussion would be 
positively fixed for Thursday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, lie ex- 
ceedingly regretted that the business of the 
House should interfere with the private 
convenience of hon. Members, but Govern- 
| ment could not command or control those 
| things, and he hoped that a sense of pub- 
lic duty would reconcile hon. Members to 
accommodate themselves to that portion of 
time which the public interest rendered 
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necessary to be appropriated to the busi- 
ness of the nation. He certainly had had 
no idea that the Motion for the postpone- 
ment of the Tenants’ Improvement Com- 
pensation Bill would have taken up so 
much time as it had done ; however, there 
was one objection which could not be urged 
on the present occasion ; it could not be 
said that due notice was not given of the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with the Partnership Bill on Thursday 


next. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to ask 
the Government whether they were quite 
certain that the House of Lords would re- 
ceive those measures after the Resolution 
they had adopted—viz., that no Bill would 
be read a second time in the Upper House 
after that day. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, 
there was not a single clause in either of 
the Bills to which some hon. Member or 
other did not object. The whole of the 
Report of the Commissioners was against 
the Bills; practical experience was against 
them—honesty was against them. (“N 0, 
no!”’] He was prepared to put before the 
Committee a case, founded on the experi- 
ence of other countries in such matters, 
which could hardly fail to induce it to 
pause. He entreated the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government to postpone 
the Bills till next Session, especially as it 
was impossible that they could pass at 
that late period. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
hoped the noble Lord would not take 
counsel from a declared enemy of the Bills. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that although 
he made an unsuccessful appeal to the 
Government last night, after the experi- 
ence of that morning he felt bound to re- 
new it. A Bill had been withdrawn that 
morning because the House of Lords had 
determined that they would not take the 
second reading of any Bill which was not 
of an urgent character after that day, and 
what prospect was there of passing the 
Bills now under consideration during the 
present Session? Several most import- 
ant Amendments were upon the paper— 
specially he would refer to those of the 
hon. Member for Belfast, and it was most 
important that they should be fully and 
considerately discussed. It was impossi- 
ble that that could be done if the Bill was 
to go to the other House in sufficient 
time ; while, on the other hand, if the Bill 
was not intended to pass, there could be 
no use in proceeding with it. 
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Mr. MUNTZ said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would put off the consideration of 
both the Bills—the Partnership Bill and 
the Limited Liability Bill. They both 
emanated from the Board of Trade, the 
heads of which knew nothing about trade. 
Those Bills would introduce a system of 
trades’ unions, which would be most dan- 
gerous to the public and of no benefit 
whatever to the parties themselves. He 
must deny that the system had worked 
well in America. It had, on the contrary, 
acted prejudicially to the real interests of 
the community. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would put it to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment whether there was any practical 
good in persisting in going on with the 
Committee. No man could say that there 
was a chance of the Bill passing the 
House of Lords. The subject was one 
of very great importance, and he himsclf 
saw his way to very lengthened discus- 
sions. The noble Lord would be taking 
up one or two days with the discussion on 
the measure without any probability of 
passing it, and, moreover, the discussion 
it would be subjected to would be damag- 
ing to it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
had considered the Bills attentively, and 
he regarded them as being a very great 
improvement in the commercial law of 
the country. He also believed that they 
were in unison with the opinions of a 
great majority of the Members of that 
House ; at all events, he was quite con- 
vinced that they were much desired by a 
great majority of the country. He con- 
ceived that there was ample time for a 
calm discussion of their provisions, and 
that on Thursday hon. Members might 
well discuss both the principles and details 
of the two measures. As to whether the 
House of Lords would relax its rules for 
the purpose of passing the Bills in ques- 
tion, that, he considered, would depend 
upon the majority by which the Bills 
might be carried in that House. He could 
only say that should the House, after fall 
discussion, consider the measures to be 
deserving of their authority, that would 
be the best way of carrying them through 
the other House of Parliament. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
gathered from all sides of the House, both 
from those who were friendly and those 
who were hostile to the measure, one opin- 
ion in which they all appeared to concur 
—namely, that it was impossible to secure 
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for this measure due discussion at that 
period of the Session. The noble Lord 
had said he could not assure the passing 
of the Bill through the House of Lords ; 
but that it would depend upon the ma- 
jority with which it passed that House. 
The House of Lords had adopted a strong 
measure which experience had suggested, 
and he wished to know what reason they 
had to expect that the House of Lords 
would be disposed to relax that rule in the 
present instance ? But he considered this 
to be a question which touched the dignity 
of the House of Commons itself. It was 
not fair to discuss, morning after morning 
and evening after evening, Bills like the 
Scotch Education Bill, which there was 
no possible chance of being passed into 
law. If the House wished to maintain 
its own position, it should not allow its 
time to be spent in the discussion of mea- 
sures which it had reason to believe would 
not eventually be passed. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, his notion of 
consulting the dignity and character of 
the House of Commons was totally dis- 
tinct from that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who appeared to think that the 
House of Commons should be guided in its 
discussion of measures according to the 
probability of their being entertained or 
rejected by the House of Lords. That 
was a doctrine which he could not adopt. 
No doubt the rule which had been adopted 
by the, House of Lords was a good one. 
It was founded on the fact that the House 
of Commons had been in the habit of send- 
ing up to that House a great number of 


Partnership 


Bills at a late period of the Session ; but | 


that reason did not apply in the present 
instance. There was not such a flood 
of measures going up to the House of 
Lords as would make it necessary for their 
Lordships to apply the rule to the present 
measures. Reference had been made to 
the number of notices of Amendments, but 
it was a remarkable fact that not one of 
those Amendments had reference to the 
principle of the Bill. He believed that 
the country was very anxious that the 


Bills should pass, and he therefore hoped | 


the House would enter fully into the dis- 
cussion of them on Thursday next. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, he must express 
his astonishment that 


face of the Report of a Committee which 
was decidedly against any such measures. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, that if the opin- 
ion put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 


Mr, Gladstone 
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should have brought forward Bills in the | 
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man (Mr. Gladstone) were correct, hon. 
Members ought at once to proceed to their 
several homes. The principle of the mea- 
sures had, he believed, been generally ad. 
mitted, and the Amendments to be pro- 
posed were merely verbal. 

Mr. GLYN said, the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Belfast was a most 
important one. It was not probable that 
the law Lords would relax the rule of their 
Lordships’ Ifouse in favour of those mea- 
sures. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought that 
the House would put itself in a ridiculous 
position if it deferred to a rule made by 
the House of Lords. Hon. Members must 
know very well that a Bill of much im- 
portance was passed last year by that 
House, although the day fixed for taking 
second readings had passed. Whether 
the House of Lords would relax its rule 
or not was a matter for the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government to consider ; 
he ought to know better than that House 
could what was the chance of the suc- 
cess of the Bill elsewhere. For his own 
part, he (Mr. Bright) could only say that 
wherever he went he met with the most 
earnest inquiries with regard to the pass- 
ing of the Bills. There could be no doubt 
but that the people generally—with the 
exception perhaps of a few capitalists, 
who found that they got on very well un- 
der the present system—believed that the 
present state of the law was unjust in 
principle, and injurious in practice in its 
effect upon trade, and that they looked 
with anxiety for its speedy alteration. 
Under such circumstances, he should ad- 
vise the noble Lord—it was not often he 
advised him—to stand upon his resolution 
of going on with the Bill on Thursday. 
He believed that the Bishops were not 
adverse to the Bill—and hence he could 
not but think that Government pressure 
might easily pass the Bill through the 
other House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, that, whenever the opinion of the 
country was earnestly expressed for a 
change in the law, it would be unfitting 
| in that House to regulate its proceedings 
by any rule which the House of Lords 
might have laid down. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered what the Resolution 
of the House of Lords was. It was a 
| qualified rule, and embodied in it words to 
‘the effect that they would not read a Bill 
‘a second time unless under peculiar cir- 
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cumstances and in case of emergency.! hoped that in any future Bill the hon. 
Now he (Lord Palmerston) thought that if| Member would place Ireland in the same 
any measure would. be entitled to the situation as Scotland, by excluding it from 
benefit of this exception it would be such | the operation of the measure. 
a measure as the present. He should} Mr. NAPIER said, that certain parties 
therefore take the sense of the House as | had industriously circulated papers amongst 
to proceeding with the Bill on Thursday the Members of that House, containing the 
next. | grosscst misrepresentations in conncetion 
Mr. VANCE said, he had consulted | with the subject. They especially misre- 
the opinions of several persons, and had | presented the opinions of the people of 
ascertained that, in their opinion, the first | Ireland upon this question of marriage. 
Bill would be a dead letter, and that the | He had himself presented a petition from 
second would be one for legalising schemes | the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Bleaching, &c. 


of fraud. 


| Church in Ireland, which stated that the 


Motion made and Question put, ‘‘ That | measure was peculiarly offensive to them, 


the Chairman do report progress.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 89; 
Noes 41: Majority 48. 

House resumed, Committee report pro- 
gress; to sit again on TZhursday at 
Twelve o'clock. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at ten minutes 
after Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, July 25, 1855. 


Misvutes.] Pusiic Birrs.—1° Crime and Out- 
rage (Ireland) Act Continuance, 

8° Incumbered Estates (Ireland) Acts Continu- 
ance, 


MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

[ Progress, 20th June.| Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would appeal to the hon. Member who 
had charge of the Bill whether it was 
worth while to go on with it at the present 
advanced period of the Session? From 
the difference of opinion which existed on 
the subject, and in the face of the Resolu- 


tion of the House of Lords not to receive | 


any Bills for a second reading after the 
24th of that month, there was very little 
hope of the present measure being passed 
into a law during the Session. 


Mr. HEYWOOD said, he must accede 


| and at variance, as they believed, with the 
word of God. ‘His constituents—Catholic, 
jas well as Protestant—were equally op- 
| posed to the Bill. In anything that had 
\fallen from him upon the subject, he 
begged to disclaim saying anything dis- 
| respectful of the Nonconformist body. The 
/hon. Member had excluded Scotland from 
| the operation of his measure, but the feel- 
'ings of the people of Ireland were as much 
entitled to consideration as the people of 
Scotland. Should the hon. Member in- 
troduce the Bill next year he could pro. 
mise him the same opposition as he had 
received this year. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress; to sit again upon this day three 
months. 


BLEACHING, &e., WORKS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he must 
appeal to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. I. Butt) who had the charge of the 
Bill, to know whether he seriously intend- 
ed to press the measure during the present 
Session? The Report of the Commission 
on the subject of the Bill had been but a 
short time before the public, and as there 
were a great number of persons deeply in- 
terested in the Bill, he thought it was 
hardly fair to press a measure of such im- 
| portance at that Jate period. He did not 
| wish to prejudice the Bill in a future Ses- 





}sion, and would therefore abstain from 


making any remarks upon the objections 
, which he understood might fairly be raised 


to the appeal of his hon. and learned | against it. 


Friend, but at the same time, he must 
express a hope that he would be enabled 
to introduce a similar measure sufficiently 
early in the next Session to have it passed 
into a law. He would, therefore, move 
that the Chairman Report progress. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 


Mr. I. BUTT said, that the Bill stood 
in a peculiar position, both as regarded 
that House and the House of Lords. To- 
wards the close of last Session the House 
of Lords had unanimously passed a Bill 
that was substantially the same as the pre- 
sent. Ie therefore thought there was good 
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reason for supposing that the Upper House 
would not object to pass the Bill in the 
present Session, notwithstanding the Re- 
solution respecting the reading of Bills 
after the 24th of that month. He was in 
great hopes the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
aggerated the amount of opposition it was 
likely to meet with. There were other 
considerations which urged him to press 
forward the measure. In the Bill which 
came down from the House of Lords last 
year an objection was made against pro- 
ceeding with it in that House until an 
inquiry was instituted into the whole sub- 
ject. In consequence of that objection the 
Bill of last Session was given up, and a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry was issued, 
upon the understanding that if the Report 
of that Commission bore out the alleged 
facts represented, there should be legisla- 
tion upon the subject in the present Ses- 
sion. Well, that Commission was issued. 
Mr, Tremenheere, the Commissioner, went 
into the several districts where bleaching- 
works were carried on, and examined a 
great many parties connected with the 
works. The result was the presentation 
of a Report, which recommended the im- 
mediate adoption by Parliament of such 
a measure as he had the honour of intro- 
ducing into the House. The question had 
excited the deepest interest amongst all 
the working classes, who anxiously desired 
the passing of the measure. He was afraid 
that as they objected last year to consider 
the measure without inquiry, now that 
that inquiry had taken place, if they re- 
fused to legislate upon the subject in the 
present Session an impression would go 
abroad that the House was utterly indif- 
ferent to the wrongs and sufferings of the 
working classes. The Report of the Royal 
Commission, though it recommended im- 
mediate legislation upon the subject, also 
recommended that a considerable period 
should elapse before any Bill that was 
passed should come into operation, in 
order to enable the parties to be affected 
by it to make such arrangements as would 
be necessary to meet the requirements of 
the measure. He thought that he had 
said sufficient to induce hon. Members to 
make up their minds as to the prineiple of 
the Bill. He was unwilling to set himself 
against the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, but yet he felt 
that he had a duty to perform towards a 
large and helpless class of persons, who 
had entrusted their cause to his advocacy, 
which compelled him to persevere even in 


Mr. I. Butt 


Bleaching, de. 
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opposition to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He was now representing the interest of a 
great number of workpeople, and in moy- 
ing that the Bill be read a second time, 
he would throw upon the House the respon- 
sibility of rejecting it—if they were deter- 
mined to ignore the frightful state of 
things vouched for by a Royal Commission. 
The best information he could give with 
respect to the Bill was to state to the 
House the reasons why it originated with 
the working classes. In 1853 some of 
the working bleachers in Bolton formed a 
Short-time Committee, for the purpose of 
obtaining the same protection in regard to 
the hours of labour as had been given by 
Parliament to manufacturers, and which 
had been found to work so advantageously 
both for the employer and the employed. 
At the same time a similar movement 
arose in the west of Scotland. In the 
month of November, 1853, the workmen 
met together upon the subject, and agreed 
to a memorial, which was presented to the 
masters. That document was highly cred- 
itable both to the intellect and the good 
feeling of the workmen. They stated it 
was notorious that those employed in the 
bleaching-works were, generally speaking, 
far beyond the persons employed in the 
manufactures, both in regard to education 
and intelligence, and they prayed for the 
adoption of such arrangements in reference 
to the time of labour as had been enacted 
in regard to the former. It was equally 
creditable to some of the masters that they 
had met their workpeople in the fairest 
spirit. In June, 1853, thirteen of the 
employers in Scotland agreed to limit the 
hours of labour to sixty-six hours in the 
week. On a subsequent occasion twenty- 
three masters, representing the greater 
portion of the entire body, agreed to limit 
the hours of labour to sixty hours in the 
week, but upon the condition that such a 
regulation was adopted by the whole trade. 
The origin of the Bill might then, in fact, 
be said to be the voluntary agreement en- 
tered into between the masters and work- 
people in the west of Scotland, which it 
was subsequently found to be necessary to 
enforce by the very regulations embodied 
in the present measure. Although so 
many masters had agreed to that arrange- 
ment, subject to its being assented to by 
the whole body, it was found that it was in 
the power of two or three masters to defeat 
that arrangement, which it was therefore 
felt to be impracticable to carry out without 
legislative interference. Last year those 
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workpeople were fortunate enough to obtain | years of age, going through their labour 
the assistance of Lord Shaftesbury, who in- | for weeks together without hardly any in- 


troduced a Bill into the other, House for 
their relief. That Bill passed, as he had 


said, unanimously, and it came down at a| 


late period of the Session to that House. 
About that period he was asked by some 
of the workpeople to take charge of the 
measure, and he readily assented to do so. 
When the Bill came down to the House 
of Commons an objection was taken, not 
to the principle, but it was said that there 
were regulations attached to the bleaching 
trade which required special provisions, 
and it was urged that an inquiry should be 
made before they proceeded to legislate 
upon the subject. Upon that objection 


the Bill was withdrawn, and a Royal Com- | 


mission for inquiry was issued. Mr. Tre- 
menheere, who conducted that inquiry, 
went to the bleaching works in the United 


Kingdom, and heard all the statements | 


that could be made by these persons in 
connection with them. The Report was de- 
layed for a considerable time. At length 
it was laid on the table on the 7th of June; 
and as soon as it was placed in the hands 
of Members he moved for leave to introduce 
his Bill. Accompanying that Report was 
a body of evidence upon the subject; an 

he appealed to any one who had read that 
evidence whether he was not now fully 
justified in saying that he ought not to 
incur the responsibility of allowing such a 
state of things to continue for another year, 
so far as it was in his power to prevent it. 


That day was the first then upon which he | 


had the opportunity of bringing the case 
properly before the House. The bleaching- 
works were at present free from those regu- 
lations which were found by the manufactu- 
rers to work so advantageously both for the 
employers and the employed. Very many 
of the masters were, however, now con- 
vinced by experience that the system adopt- 
ed in the bleaching-works was highly de- 
trimental to the working classes. It was 
scarcely necessary for him to argue in 
favour of the adoption of the proposed mea- 
sure, the fact was so obvious. It rather 
lay with those who objected to the princi- 
ple to show why it should not be extend- 
ed to those employed in bleaching-works. 
The evidence upon the subject had been 
taken down by Mr. Tremenheere from 
the lips of operatives who had worked for 
successive months for sixteen and eighteen 
hours a day; from the lips of fathers, 
who said they had stood by and seen their 
daughters of fifteen, sixteen and seventeen 


| terval of rest. The general statements 
'had been well put in a petition sent from 
Manchester and Salford, and which was 
signed by clergymen of all religious deno- 
minations. They stated that it was cus-- 
tomary in those establishments for females 
and young persons to labour for from six- 
teen to eighteen hours a day, and fre- 
quently for whole nights together, except 
for the very short time that was allowed 
for meals. In addition to that labour they 
worked in confined and crowded places, 
where they were surrounded by the most 
unwholesome atmosphere. And they were 
consequently never brought within those 
influences which improved the body as well 
as the mind. Mr. Tremenheere says in 
his report— 

“ The facts, as respects the actual hours worked 
at the bleaching and finishing works, are these :— 
Some masters will have so much employment as 
to keep their ‘ hands’ at work for twelve months 
together, from between six and seven in the 
morning untii eight, nine, and ten at night; 
and a portion of their ‘ hands’ will occasionally 
work on to a later hour, and sometimes nearly 
all night, for two or three nights together. The 








| 


| evidence shows that both at the large and small 
| bleaching and finishing works a very common 


| state of things is that the work goes on for those 
| ‘long hours’ (as they are called) continuously for 
many months together ; in some instances for so 
many as six months, in others for twelve months 
and more together. 

“ Alexander Nightingale, of Mr. Heywood’s 
bleach-works, Salford, in his evidence, said :—~ 
I am head maker-up. In the making-up room 
there are nine boys from eleven to fourteen, and 
three girls and three boys from about fourteen to 
| about seventeen. The hours of work are sixteen 
| or seventeen per day, and have been for the last 
three or four months. The boys and girls are 
always very tired, and there are nearly always 
one or two of them off sick from working so long; 
they often complain of their shoulders aching 
| from lifting the cloth, and very often have sore 
| feet ; they would all like to have the short-time 
| Bill, although they would earn less, because they 
| would have less labour and more rest. I have 
| heard many of these little lads complain of not 
| having an opportunity of going to a night school, 
j and the girls the same. For a month or six 
weeks in the year we may not have work for half 
| the day ; the rest of the year we are working long 
| hours, sometimes twelve and fourteen, sometimes 
| sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen.” 





Now, a Royal Commission having been 
; granted, and those facts proved, he 
| thought that it was the duty of that 
| House to take the earliest opportunity 
of expressing its opinion upon the matter 
by reading the Bill a second time, and 
‘thereby giving those unfortunate people 


an assurance that their complaints would 
\ 
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be attended to by Parliament. The sys- 
tem of labour was carried on in rooms in 
which the temperature ranged from 100 to 
130 degrees— 


“ James Thomson, of Mr. Wallace’s bleaching, 
scouring, and finishing works for cotton and wool- 
Jens, Burnbank, Glasgow, said :—I am manager of 
these works, and nephew of the owner. We em- 
ploy about ten men and forty females. We have 
that number in summer, Our usual hours are in 
winter from six till nine (half an hour for meals), 
and on Saturdays we stop at three, stopping half 
an hour for breakfast only. In summer the hours 
are nominally the same, but some of the hands 
work generally for fifteen hours a day at the very 
least, for three alternate days a week ; but some- 
times it is every day in the week, and occasionally 
from six a.m, to twelve p.m. the whole week 
through. We did that last summer several times. 
Three days we worked twenty hours each day. 
The age of most of our girls is from ten to 
eighteen. The stove-rooms in which they work 
are in winter heated up to 100 to 110 degrees ; 
in summer the heat is from 120 to 150 degrees.” 


Now, he would appeal to the hon. Member 
who had given notice of his intention to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
on that day three months, and who he 
(Mr. I. Butt) knew felt as strongly for the 
working classes as any other man, was 
that hon. Gentleman prepared to justify 
such a system, and to say that the Le- 
gislature should not interfere to prevent 
poor girls, from the age of ten to eighteen, 
working in such a temperature from the 
hours of six o’clock in the morning until 
twelve o’clock at night? The Bill was a 
Bill for the protection of the master as 
well as the servant. Hear what the wit- 
ness further said— 

“T feel, when I am urging the females to work 
these long hours, I am doing what is not right, 
but I have been urged to do it to get a lot of goods 
finished. Sometimes they stay here all night, and 
then we make a place for them to lie down upon 
in a store-room upon the pieces of goods unfinished, 
Sometimes fourteen or more girls will pass the 
night in this manner, after working nineteen hours, 
and coming out of those hot places dripping wet 
with perspiration, and their clothes wet through 
with it.” 


Now, those facts were indisputable, and 


not to be controverted. Well, then, with 
such facts before him, he asked the House 
whether he was at all unreasonable in 
begging them even now to give him their 
assistance in providing a remedy for such 
enormous evils? When the Government 
had taken upon themselves the responsibi- 
lity of sending a Royal Commission down 
through the country to take evidence upon 
the subject—when that evidence came back 
to them, and that the Report founded upon 
it was laid upon the table—he submitted 
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that those facts imposed upon the House 
the duty of taking steps without a mo- 
ment’s delay for preventing such things 
being any longer continued. He confess- 
ed he could not understand, even at the 
present advanced period of the Session, 
how the House could be occupied with a 
matter more vitally affecting the health, 
well-being, and happiness of the working 
classes than that now under consideration, 
The House had been recently legislating 
for the compulsory observance of the Sab- 
bath; but would they not be doing infinitely 
more to promote that object, and making 
the Sabbath truly a day of rest, by com- 
pelling masters to shorten the hours of la- 
bour of the children, and allowing them to 
have the Sabbath entirely to themselves? 
If, while passing Bills to prevent the work- 
ing man getting his beer and provisions at 
other than particular hours on the Sunday, 
they refused to interfere on behalf of the 
children attached to the bleaching-works, 
then all he could say was that their legis- 
lation for promoting the observance of the 
Sabbath was founded in hypocrisy. The 
extracts he had read from the Report of 
Mr. Tremenheere were mere samples of 
the evidence, and he did not think he had 
taken the strongest cases. All he had 
done was to select such cases from dif- 
ferent parts of the country as most clearly 
showed how young persons and children 
were employed in bleaching-works. Then 
what were the effects of the employment 
upon the morals of the people? The evi- 
dence showed conclusively that the differ- 
ence between persons employed in bleach- 
ing-works and in factories was almost 
perceptible to the naked eye. Factory 
workers were subscribers to mechanics’ 
institutions; bleachers were not. Factory 
children attended schools; bleaching chil- 
dren did not; and in the manufacturing 
towns the inferiority of the children in the 
bleaching-works was so marked and deci- 
sive as to be the object of general obser- 
vation. He asked, then, was it possible 
to present a case which more deserved 
the consideration of the House, and which 
even warranted it, though at the fag-end 
of the Session, to entertain the question? 
The measure was not the result of agita- 
tion, or of a spirit of antagonism on the 
part of the workpeople towards their mas- 
ters. The workpeople, seeing what had 
been effected by the regulations adopted by 
the Legislature in factories, met together 
—not tumultuously—and applied to and 
obtained the assent of their masters to the 
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regulations which he proposed to the House 
to enact, provided all the masters agreed. 
The masters generally were not opposed 
to the Bill. The opinions of a number of 
them had been taken by Mr. Tremenheere, 
and a very large proportion had expressed 
themselves as favourable to legislation. 
In Scotland they were almost unanimous, 
and throughout this country he should say 
they were decidedly in favour of legislative 
interference, though some would limit the 
number of hours for labour to sixty-six in 
the week, and others to seventy. Some of 
the masters said that whilst they would be 
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much that your cotton manufacturer would 
be undersold in the foreign markets; and 
that if you did not allow them to produce 
fast, by forcing their workpeople to work 
extraordinary hours, the Manchester ma- 
nufacturers would lose their orders. Now, 
even if these arguments were founded on 
fact, it would not reconcile him to allowing 
such scenes as the evidence depicted to go 
on a single hour longer. He must contend 
that the employment of children for those 
long hours was a crime; and if the pro- 


sperity of the cotton manufacture depended | 
on the continuance of the crime he would | 


not listen to the argument, more than if he 
were told that the crime of murder might 
be necessary. But what was the fact ? 
A piece of cotton that sold for 6s. 6d. was 
bleached for 9d., thus making its selling 
price in the market 7s. 3d. Suppose by 


limiting the hours of labour the expense of | 


bleaching was enhanced by 10 per cent, 
the whole effect would be to raise the 
cost of producing that piece of cotton 
‘from 7s. 3d. to 7s. 4d.; and was he to 
be gravely assured that such an increase 
as that would actually destroy the cotton 
trade? Mr. Tremenhecre asked the mas- 
ters the names of the merchants who would 
bear them out in their statement, that it 
was necessary to have the orders executed 
in a short time; and they gave him the 
names of fourteen in Manchester; but upon 


inquiry of these gentlemen, ten expressed | 


themselves favourable to a Bill restricting 
the hours of labour, and four only support- 
ed the views of the masters. He thought, 
then, that he had established his case ; 
that there was not a pretence for saying 
that the same principle of legislation ought 
not to be applied to bleach-works which 
Parliament had repeatedly sanctioned with 
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regard to factories, and that if legislation 
was necessary in the latter, it was equally 
so in the former. To accomplish the ob- 
ject he had in view, he proposed in the 
first place to limit the work of children 
between eleven and twelve years of age, 
and of women of all ages, to ten hours 
and a half a day; the hours to be between 
six in the morning and six in the evening, 
allowing one hour and a half for meals. 
That he proposed in accordance with the 
recommendation contained in Mr. Tremen- 
heere’s Report. Ie had, however, intro- 


| duced a provision that the master might 
glad to see the hours limited, they could | 
not do it for two reasons—namely, that if | 
you restricted the hours of labour, you in- | 
creased the expense of bleaching cotton so | 


keep them at work until half-past six in 
the evening, provided he gave them two 
hours during the day for meals. With re- 
gard to adult labour and motive power he 


|was not prepared to interfere at all; ma- 


chinery would, therefore, be left to work 
as long as the master pleased. In fact, 
the measure was simply and entirely a Bill 
to regulate the hours of labour for women 
and children. It might happen that some 
change in the weather required that the 
people should work extra hours; and here, 
again, in accordance with the Report of 
Mr. Tremenheere, he had introduced a 
provision to meet such a contingency, so 
that whenever, under such circumstances, 
a master required extra labour it should 
be no offence against the Act to employ 
the children extra hours. That legislation 
must take place upon the subject, though 
there was nothing more in the case than 
the facts he had brought before the House, 
he was quite convinced. The opponents of 
the measure might succeed in defeating it 
to-day, but he put it to them if that would 
be a wise course, with reference to the 
harmony of the relations subsisting be- 
tween the masters and their workpeople, 
and which up to that time had not in the 
slightest degree been disturbed? Pass the 
Bill now, and it would be received as a 
boon—a graceful concession—on the part 
of the employer to the employed. Thwart, 
obstruct, and defeat it now, and next year 
it would become a right of the workpeople 
extracted from the unwilling masters by 
the strong arm of the Legislature. Now, 
he asked them which course would they 
pursue? That the Bill would ultimately 
pass was just as certain as that he was 
then addressing the House. It was for 
hon. Members who represented the masters 
there to say whether it was wise or safe, 
for the sake of continuing the unhallowed 
gains which they derived from the horrid 
system he had exposed to the indignation 
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of the House, to provoke an agitation dur- 
ing the coming recess, in which, perhaps, 
the same moderation, and the same reli- 
ance on the justice of their cause that had 
hitherto marked the conduct of the work- 
people, might not be displayed. He hoped 
he had satisfied the House that the Bill 
ought to pass now, and in that hope he 
begged to move its second reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. KIRK said, he should propose, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months, If 
there had been any obstruction to the pass- 
ing of the Bill, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. I. Butt) was himself the great 
obstructor. When the Bill came from 
the Lords, last year, he (Mr. Kirk) said, 
that if they omitted Ireland from the Bill 
he would allow it to pass, but as the own- 
ers of bleaching works in Ireland were not 
guilty of these abominations—as they em- 
ployed very few females, and no children 
under fourteen years of age—it was objec- 
tionable that they should be put under the 
provisions of a Bill which had reference to 
parties who employed children of the ten- 
der age of eight and nine years. In Ire- 


Jand the workpeople went to their employ- 
ment at six in the morning, and left it at 
six in the evening. But what said the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. [. Butt) on that 


occasion? Why, that if Ireland were 
omitted, the whole of the bleaching trade 
of England would be transferred there. 
The sort of legislation required was an 
Act that would not allow the employment 
of any child under the age of fourteen. 
He did not think the evidence obtained by 
the Royal Commission was conclusive upon 
the subject, and until he came here to 
attend his Parliamentary duties in Febru- 
ary he was not even aware, though himself 
engaged in the trade, that such a Commis- 
sion had issued. He held that the matter 
ought to have been submitted to a Select 
Committee of that House, in the first in- 
stance, with a view to the introduction of a 
Bill that would lead to a complete settle- 
ment of the question. He was quite pre- 
pared to let the Bill next year go to a Se- 
lect Committee, where it could be fairly 
and honestly considered and matured, and 
made a Bill that would be equally honour- 
able to the employer and safe to the em- 
ployed. To such a measure as that he 
should be the first to give support; but to 
the Bill in its present shape, containing, 
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as it did, many provisions to which he 
decidedly objected, he could not give his 
assent. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and, at the end of the Ques. 
tion, to add the words ‘ upon this day 
three months.” 

Mr. CROOK said, he should support 
the Motion for the second reading. There 
was nothing in the nature of bleaching 
operations, which consisted simply in wash. 
ing and whitening of cloth, to justify the 
eruelties which marked the present sys- 
tem. They were told that the pressure on 
labour fluctuated very much; but in some 
establishments the work was continued 
night and day all the year round. The 
hon. Member for Newry (Mr. Kirk) said 
the bleaching establishments in Ireland 
were not in the habit of working over- 
hours. Mr. Tremenheere gave a different 
account of the matter. He stated that 
there were many instances of that kind, 
and among them he mentioned that of the 
hon. Member’s own firm. The hon. Mem- 
ber also stated that very few females were 
employed in Ireland; whereas Mr. Tre- 
menheere stated that there were 1,100. 
According to the same authority, there 
were nine firms in Scotland which never 
worked over-hours. The Bill mainly af- 
fected the neighbourhood of Bolton, which 
depended greatly for its prosperity on 
bleaching operations, and, as a native of 
that town, he would not williugly do any- 
thing which tended to injure it; but he 
thought that some alteration in the system 
was absolutely necessary. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had 
already told the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. I. Butt) that it was inexpedient at that 
period of the Session to proceed with the 
Bill, and not only inexpedient, but even 
unjust with reference to those who were 
personally interested in the subject to 
which it related. He would shortly state 
to the House the course of events with 
regard to the measure now under con- 
sideration. A Commission was appointed, 
consisting of Mr. Tremenheere alone, in 
December last, to inquire into the subject, 
and it was understood that the Bill which 
passed the House of Lords last year was 
to be Jaid aside until that gentleman’s Re- 
port was before the House. Well, that 
Report was not ready before the 7th of 
June, and not in the hands of Members 
until the middle of that month. It was 
then considered advisable that the Report 
should be circulated amongst the persons 
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who were interested in the matter, so that 
they might be made acquainted with the 
nature of the evidence and the recom- 
mendations it contained. Shortly after 
the Report was laid on the table, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. I. Butt) accom- 
panied by some working men engaged in 
that branch of industry, came to him (Sir 
G. Grey), and asked if he would oppose 
a Bill founded on the Report of Mr. Tre- 
menheere, and he told them, in answer, 
that considering the nature of the Report 
and the length of the evidence appended, 
it was unreasonable to suppose that Par- 
liament could pass a Bill founded on that 
Report at such a late period of the Ses- 
sion. The hon. and learned Member then 
said that he merely wished to be able to 
lay the Bill before the House in order to 
its being fairly considered; and upon the 
distinct understanding that he (Sir G.Grey) 
was not pledged to support the Bill at any 
future stage, and that he reserved to him- 
self the right to oppose its further pro- 
gress, because there was not sufficient 
time to consider the evidence and the 
Report, he said he would not oppose the 
introduction of the measure. He also 
stated to the hon. and learned Gentleman 


that there would be great opposition to the 
Bill, and that hasty legislation on a subject 
of that kind, at the end of the Session, 
was likely to be injurious to all parties, 


even those who promoted it. He thought, 
therefore, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was prejudicing his case, and the 
case of those whose interests he advo- 
cated, by asking the House now to assent 
to the second reading. If the House went 
to a division, he should vote against the 
further progress of the Bill, reserving to 
himself full power and right to consider 
any measure that might hereafter be laid 
on the table, and also whether the inquiry 
had been so full and complete as to render 
all further inquiry unnecessary. He did 
not mean by this to impugn the ability or 
impartiality with which Mr. Tremenhecre 
had conducted his inquiries; but because 
that Gentleman happened to be a Royal 
Commissioner to inquire into the subject 
constituted no reason why the House of 
Commons should abdicate its functions, 
and refuse to institute another inquiry if 
it should think proper. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he would ap- 
peal to the House whether it was expe- 
dient to proceed further with the Bill. If 
they now proceeded further with it, they 
might only create obstacles in their way, 
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and render it more difficult to meet the 
question next Session. He should oppose 
the second reading, in order that the 
House should have a fair opportunity next 
Session of considering the question. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he wish- 
ed the noble Lord the Member for Totness 
to remember what had passed before the 
second reading of the Bill was moved. The 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
said that a strong opposition was to be 
expected to the measure; but he could 
not have meant that that opposition was 
to come from the workpeople, and the hon. 
Membe? (Mr. Kirk) who was charged with 
the opposition to the Bill, and was himself 
engaged in the trade, had stated all the 
objections that existed to legislation on 
the subject. He (Lord J. Manners) had 
waited to hear if there were any argu- 
ments by hon. Members against the Bill 
except from the hon. Gentleman who 
moved its rejection; but even that hon. 
Gentleman had not urged a single argu- 
ment against the principle of the measure 
—on the contrary, he had spoken as if 
he was in favour of the principle. If there 
were no persons in Ireland who could be 
affected by the provisions of the Bill there 
could be no ground for opposition to it, as 
it would interfere with no man. The only 
question at issue, however, was whether 
those enormities which existed in connec- 
tion with the subject should be suffered to 
exist in any part of the kingdom because 
the hon. Member was opposed to super- 
vision and inspection as an inconvenience 
to manufacturers and masters. He (Lord 
J. Manners) submitted to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary whether 
it was not most consistent with the in- 
terests of masters themselves to pass the 
Bill during the present Session, as it would 
give them sufficient notice and enable them 
to make such preparations to meet the 
change as might be deemed necessary. 
The House of Lords had almost unani- 
mously sanctioned not only the principle 
of the Bill but also its main provisions ; 
and it was, therefore, not likely that the 
House would interpose any delay if the 
Bill went through the House of Commons, 
inasmuch as it concerned the interests and 
well-being of an important portion of the 
working classes. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would agree to the second reading 
of the measure. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, that if called upon 
to say aye or no to the Bill framed as it 
was at present, he would say ‘‘no.”’ Not 
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that he was unfavourable to its principle,| work, to take the work entirely from 
but that he could not consent to have | them. 

all the interests which it involved treated) Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
as if they were homogeneous, which in no | would also suggest whether it was worth 
respects they were. The course taken while to proceed with the measure, as jt 
with respect to the inquiry was defective was obvious it could not be passed that 
in appointing a Commission instead of a! Session. It was clear from the debate 
Committee, in the first instance; then the | that great difference of opinion existed on 
Commissioner set out with a foregone con- the subject; and it was doubtful, there- 
clusion that he had to make out a case to | fore, even if it went through Committee, 
extend the Factory Act to bleach-greens, | that the House of Lords would rescind 
though bleach-works were essentially dif-| their rule and permit it to pass through 
ferent from cotton factories, and some of | Parliament. He, therefore, put it to his 
the works were conducted in the open air. | hon. and learned Friend whether he would, 
Moreover, the owner of the bleach-works | under those circumstances, persevere in 
could not control his productions as the | it ? 
cotton manufacturer could, because he was; Mr. G. DUNCAN said, he objected to 
in the hands of his customers, and if he | the Bill, and he denied that any hardship 
did not execute the orders which he re- | existed which required to be remedied—at 
ceived in the specified time, the trade | least as far as the district with which he 
would leave the country. Under these | was acquainted was concerned. He hoped, 
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circumstances it would be impossible for 
him to compete if the hours of labour 
were limited. The propositions of the Bill 
were most objectionable, also, as regarded 
the workpeople themselves; for if the 
bleach-masters were to be limited in the 
hours for employing women and boys, they 
would get rid of their labour altogether, 
and employ a fewer number of them to do 
the same work. As regarded Ireland, the 
process of bleaching was as different from 
that of England as making hats was from 
making shoes, inasmuch as in the one 
linen was bleached in the open air, while 
in the other cotton was bleached in stove- 
rooms highly heated. Yet the Bill pro- 
posed to legislate for stove-rooms, as if the 
processes in both countries were perfectly 
similar. 
popular legislation on the subject, but he 
objected to the Bill as monstrous legis- 
lation. The whole principle of the Bill 


He (Mr. Cairns) did not object to | 


therefore, the Motion would be withdrawn, 
as he did not think it would in any way 
conduce to the benefit of the working 
classes. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, he also was 
opposed to the Bill. He considered that 
the House ought not to interfere with em- 
ployment, or, if it did, it should throw the 
responsibility on the Government. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
that all fear of a measure of a description 
injuring the manufactures of the country 
was entirely unfounded. The trade of the 
country did not depend upon the slavery 
of a few boys and girls, as any Gentleman 
who had been connected with commerce 
was well aware; he, therefore, trusted 
that the hon. and Iearned Gentleman would 
proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he felt that it would 
be to betray the interests of the poor 
| creatures whose case he had undertaken 





was in the details; there had been no/not to take the sense of the House on 
case made out in respect to all those de- | the Bill, No ground could be shown for 
tails; and he therefore asked the House | excluding Ireland from the Bill, though 
not to legislate hastily on the subject, but} women and children were certainly not 
to postpone it for another Session, other- | employed so long as eighteen hours a day 


wise it would go out without authority, and | 


come back without respect. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, that the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Manners) must not suppose, 
because hon. Members on that side did 
not wish to take up the time of the House, 
that they had no objection to urge to the 
Bill. He (Mr. Wilkinson) had the interest 


of the working classes quite as much at | 


heart as the noble Lord, but he feared 
that the result of the Bill would be, in- 
stead of casing that class of too much 


Mr. Cairns 


in that country. As regarded the argu- 
ment that the question should be left to 
the Government, his reply was that all the 
great measures which advocated the cause 
of humanity had been brought before Par- 
liament by private Members—the Slave 
Trade, Roman Catholic Emancipation, Re- 
form, and others. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought that 
(nothing could be more unsatisfactory than 
that the Government should choose any 
one they pleased to inquire into subjects 
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of a nature like the present, because the 
evidence so collected was of an ea parte 
nature and was never regarded with gene- 
ral confidence, and the House ought not 
to be called, upon such evidence, to legis- 
late upon questions of such great import- 
ance. The hon. Member for Lambeth 
(Mr. W. Williams), in a state of child-like 
ignorance, never having been in a bleach 
work, never having read the evidence, 
took upon himself to talk of the slavery in 
those bleaching factories, whereas the con- 
dition of the working people employed in 
them was better, perhaps, than that of 
those in any of the other factories. He 
begged to give notice that if the Bill were 
introduced next Session, he should move 
that it be referred to a Select Committee. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he quite 
agreed that the interests of the employers 
should be considered as well as those of 
the workpeople, and he hoped that the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
would persevere in the course which he 
had announced it to be his intention to 
pursue if the Bill were introduced next 
Session. 

Viscount GODERICH said, that his 
impression was that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had not promised 
a Committee, but only a Commission of 
inquiry. He did not think that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bright) had been quite just to 
the Commissioner who drew up the Report 
upon the question, when he said that the 
evidence was one-sided. It was certainly 
taken without the advantage of cross-ex- 
amination, but both masters and workmen 
were fairly represented. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he was convinced, 
from his own experience, that the principle 
of the Bill ought to be approved by the 
House, even if no further progress could 
be made with the measure during the pre- 
sent Session. He contended that sufficient 
evidence had been taken before the Com- 
mission, of 1843 to warrant the House in 
legislating on the subject, and when the 
Report of Mr. Tremenheere was added to 
that he thought the House could hardly 
vote against the principle of the Bill now 
before them. 

Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
72: Majority 5. 

Words added: 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to, 

Bill put of for three months. 


Union of Contiguous 
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UNION OF CONTIGUOUS BENEFICES 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, it was 
his intention to oppose the Bill. It had been 
introduced into the House by no Member of 
the Government ; no explanation had been 
given with regard to it; and, considering 
that the subject had come before them at 
that late period of the Session, and that 
the Bill threw so much power into the 
hands of the Bishops and the Church Com- 
missioners, he felt himself fully justified in 
moving that the House do resolve itself 
into Committee that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “ That ”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
instead thereof. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he wished the hon. Member for South- 
wark would devote his attention to Bills 
affecting persons entertaining his own pe- 
culiar religious opinions, and not interfere 
with Bills of the kind before the House. 
The Bili was most loudly called for by 
the religious aspect of the metropolis, 
which showed that one district overflowed 
with the means of religious instruction, 
while other districts were totally destitute 
in that respect. The measure was founded 
upon the third Report of the Commission- 
ers for the Subdivision of Parishes, and 
had been prepared with much thought and 
consideration, and after due inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case. The sub- 
ject was fully debated in the House last 
year, and the measure then submitted was 
thrown out on account of some objection- 
able clauses, though the importance of 
dealing with the question was not denied. 
The Report of the Commission to which 
he had alluded stated that there were in 
the city about sixteen parishes, in which, 
including the schools, the attendance on 
Sunday mornings did not exceed, on 
an average, sixty or seventy persons. 
On the other hand, there was in other 
parts of the metropolis a dense population 
greatly requiring church accommodation ; 


‘| and he thought, under such circumstances, 


it was necessary for Parliament to legis- 
late, and allow the abundance which ex- 
isted on the one side to supply the defi- 
ciency of the other. 
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Mr. FREWEN said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Southwark had been 
misled by the preamble of the Bill. It 
did not provide for any compulsory legis- 
lation on the subject; it contained pro- 
visions for the union of contiguous bene- 
fices only in cases where the inhabitants 
should petition for such union. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
the Bill was very much sought for and 
would be attended with great advantage 
to the suburban districts of the metropolis. 
Some of its provisions were certainly ob- 
jected to, but those objections might be 
reserved until the House went into Com- 
mittee. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Pellatt) was under a 
misapprehension as to the consideration 
the Bill had received. It had been referred 
to, and carefully considered by, a Select 
Committee of the Upper House, it had 
received the full sanction of the Commis- 
sioners of the Church, and it had been 
sent down to the House of Commons with 
the unanimous consent of the House of 
Lords. He therefore appealed to the hon. 


Member to allow it to go into Committee. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he considered 
that the Bill was likely to introduce a vast 


amount of abuse. Besides, it had not at 
all obtained the notoriety to which its im- 
portance entitled it. He objected to the 
powers it contained being lodged in the 
heads of the Church, powers which be- 
longed properly only to the Government 
and the Parliament of the country. It 
certainly was the opinion of the whole 
country that the heads of the Church 
should be relieved from all legislative and 
administrative functions, and that their 
attention should be confined to the sacred 
duties to which they had been called. He 
thought the hon. Member for Southwark 
would be doing good service to the country 
in pressing the House to a division on the 
question. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it 
quite reasonable, under the circumstances, 
that those hon. Members who had taken 
any interest in the subject matter of the 
Bill should now be allowed an opportunity 
of expressing their opinions upon it. The 
main difference between the present mea- 
sure and that of last year seemed to him 
to be that, while the latter was confined to 
London and other large cities, the Bill 
now before the House was a general one, 
applying to the whole country. Now, in 
his opinion, the extension of the Bill to 
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the country districts was a misfortune, 
and not an advantage. Much stress was 
laid upon the number of persons attending 
church, but that was not the proper way 
to look at this subject. He had inquired 
into a few of the cases in which it was 
said that only fifty or sixty persons at- 
tended some of the city churches which 
it was proposed to sweep away. At St, 
Mary’s, Aldermanbury, the persons at- 
tending church were said to be sixty, but 
the number of inhabitants by the last cen- 
sus was 667 ; at another church, the per. 
sons attending were set down at thirty, 
while the population was 190; and the 
population in all these cases was an ele. 
ment for consideration. There was no 
sufficient guard with respect to the appli- 
cation of the machinery as to the consent 
of the parties whom it was intended to 
deal with. Churches might be pulled down, 
sites sold, and bodies disinterred, and all 
this without any notice whatever to the 
parish in which the Bill was intended to 
apply. Now, he did not think that was 
a proper mode of proceeding, nor was it 
right that patrons, as the Bill provided, 
should be taken great care of, while the 
inhabitants should be entirely thrown over- 
board. Still, though he entertained those 
objections to the measure, he should not 
oppose the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he ob- 
jected to the Bill, on the ground that its 
provisions were of an arbitrary and excep- 
tionable character, and that it sought to 
accomplish, by a side wind, an object which 
it did not honestly avow. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, he 
should support the measure, but thought 
that many of its details would require al- 
teration in Committee. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to call the attention of the House to a fact 
which had been mentioned by the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Frewen), namely, 
that the Bill could only be set in operation 
at the express desire of the inhabitants of 
the parishes to which it was to be made 
to apply. He, therefore, hoped the hon. 
Member for Southwark would allow the 
House to go into Committee on the Bill. 
It was so guarded, or was intended to be so 
guarded, in its provisions, that the objec- 
tion to give arbitrary powers to the Church 
| Commissioners or the Bishops did not 
apply to it. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he ob- 
jected to the Bill as a means of providing 
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for spiritual destitution. The Church Build- 
ing Commissioners, it was true, had dis- 
charged their duty in a very satisfactory 
manner, and to the advantage of the 
Church of England ; but it did not con- 
sequently follow that they should get the 
power of pulling churches down. Suppose 
that in fifty years (a thing which was not 
very likely) the parishioners should return 
to their parishes, where would they get 
the funds necessary to build the churches 
up again? His persuasion was that the 
present Bill was only their old friend with 
a new face ; and he, for one, was prepared 
to repeat his vote of last Session. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, he believed that 
if proper preachers were provided, the 
least frequented churches in the City of 
London would speedily be filled. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the sub- 
ject was one of great difficulty. No one 
could deny the want of church accommo- 
dation in the districts around the metro- 
polis ; but who could say that the popula- 
tion would not return to the City in the 
course of a few years? He should vote 
against proceeding with the Bill any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. CUBITT said, he had voted against 


the Bill of last Session. He thought it was 
a hardship that the inhabitants of the City 
of London should be called upon to support 


churches beyond their own bounds. At 
the same time, there were more ckurches 
in the City than were required, and under 
all the cireumstances of the case he would 
vote for going into Committee. 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 70; Noes 
47: Majority 23. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would suggest 
that some limit should be placed in regard 
to the population of benefices about to be 
united, and would, therefore, move to insert 
the words: ‘* Provided always that such 
contiguous benefices do not exceed a popu- 
lation of 2,500. 

_ Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he con- 
sidered that it would be perfectly safe to 
leave the limit to be defined by the Bishops 
and the Church Commissioners. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he objected to 
proceeding with a Bill of snch importance 
at so late a period of the Session, the 
more especially as the Bill was in effect 
the same as that which had been rejected 
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by a large majority last Session. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] The alterations were, at all events, 
immaterial. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, the 
difficulty was what was a proper cure of 
souls for one clergyman. It was difficult, 
if not impossible, to say how many souls a 
single clergyman could look after. That 
was a matter which he considered ought 
always to be left to the Commissioners, and 
could not be decided by the House of Com- 
mons. Undoubtedly, there ought to be 
some provision for the more effectual cure 
of souls in populous parishes than at pre- 
sent existed. In many cases, he thought 
it would be possible that two clergymen 
might work together more effectually in 
one parish than in two distinct parishes. 

The Amendment altered by the substi- 
tution of the number 3,500 for 2,500, 
agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 2. 

Tne Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he wished to move in line 37 to leave out 
the words, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for building new churches,” and insert the 
words, *‘ the Parish Commissioners,’ which 
was in accordance with a recommendation 
made by the Commissioners by whom the 
Bill had been framed. He would beg also 
to point out that as the Church Building 
Commission would expire in a year from 
that time, it would not be wise to place in 
their hands the power of carrying out the 
proposed measure. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, his 
only object was that the powers should be 
placed in the hands of a body capable of 
carrying them out, and he concurred with 
his noble Friend, that it would be incon- 
venient to entrust them with a body whose 
functions would, under the existing Act of 
Parliament, expire in twelve menths. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the question 
was too important to be decided during 
the five minutes that yet remained of the 
sitting ; he should, therefore, move that 
the Chairman report progress. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress. 


CHURCH-RATES ABOLITION (No. 2) BILL 
—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order for resuming adjourned debate 
{llth July], read. 
Str WILLIAM CLAY said, he should 
now move that the order for going into 
Committee on the Bill be discharged. Be- 
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lieving that it would not be in his power to 
earry the Bill, even in that House, through 
its various stages during the Session, he 
thought he was acting more respectfully to 
the House by taking it at once off the 
paper than by attempting to carry it fur- 
ther. He did not mean to say a word on 
the merits of the Bill ; but he might state 
that it was brought in by him on the 29th 
of March, and read a second time on the 
16th of May. After the second reading 
he had hoped to receive the assistance of 
the Government in its further progress, the 
rather that the usual supporters of the 
Government were almost entirely—indeed 
he might say all—favourable to the Bill. 
However, the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government gave him no assistance, 
and the House knew the almost insuper- 
able difficulties that a private Member had 
to encounter in promoting a measure of 
that kind. He did not think it right that 
those difficulties should be enhanced by 
Gentlemen availing themselves of the forms 
of the House. It was not for him to dic- 
tate to Gentlemen the course they ought 
to pursue, but he might observe that the 
present was not a measure that could fairly 
be trifled with. The necessity for a change 
in the Jaw was felt on all hands. It was 
a question that must be grappled with, 
and he entreated hon. Gentlemen to con- 
sider whether it would not be better to 
meet the subject with argument rather 
than delay. For himself, if alive, he would 
most certainly again bring forward the 
measure at an early period of next Session. 

Order discharged. 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
SPEAKER adjourned the House till To-mor- 
row without putting the Question. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 26, 1855. 
Minvutes.] Pustic Birts.—3* Merchant Ship- 


ping Act Amendment ; Lunatic Asylums (Ire- 
land). 


SALE OF SPIRITS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Tlouse in Committee according to Order. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that the pre- 
sent measure was, in fact, a second attempt 
to alter the entire character of the consta- 
bulary force of Ireland by employing it for 
purposes for which it was not originally 
intended. It is even more indefensible 
than the measure he had opposed last 
year, though that Bill was most injurious 
to the character of the constabulary, The 


Sir W. Clay 
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real duty of that noble force was the pre- 
servation of the public peace and the en. 
forcement of the ordinary law of the land, 
For about thirty years the Irish consta- 
bulary had been by law excluded from 
revenue functions. Last year, however, 9 
Bill had been unfortunately passed, author. 
ising the employment of the constabulary 
force for the protection of the revenue, 
They were by that Bill permitted for the 
first time to be employed in following up 
the smugglers and seizing illicit spirits; 
but, after the seizure, the constabulary 
were required to give up the scizéd spirits 
to the Excise, which department was then 
charged with all the proceedings of the 
prosecution. The present Bill, however, 
went further than this, for it handed over 
all the duties of the judicial in respect 
to these seized spirits to the constabulary 
force. It gave to the Inspector General 
of the constabulary foree—a Major Gene. 
ral—the same powers and privileges with 
respect to mitigating penalties, and order- 
ing offenders to be discharged from prison 
as were now possessed by the Commission- 
ers of Excise in their judicial capacity. 
The Excise laws constituted a peculiar, 
and not very simple, or intelligible code. 
Its administration was now proposed to 
be transferred to an executive department. 
Moreover, devoid of legal information or 
experience, if any county in Ireland was 
disturbed and required more than its or- 
dinary portion of constabulary, it was 
obliged to pay extra for the additional 
number. Now, if under the present Bill, 
the constabulary were employed in other 
duties than those properly belonging to 
them, additional men must, of course, be 
engaged. The counties of Ireland were in 
a perfect state of tranquillity, as was prov- 
ed by the almost entire withdrawal of the 
military from Ireland ; and it was, there- 
fore, a gross act of injustice and impolicy 
first to apply the constabulary foree to 
purposes for which they were not fit, and 
thus to cast an increased charge upon 
these counties. He objected principally 
to the judicial power given to the chief of 
the constabulary under this Bill, a power 
of dealing with offences, remitting penal- 
ties and the like, which he thought were 
likely to be better exercised by some per- 
sons connected with the law than by a 
military man, however gallant an officer he 
might be. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the principle of employing the constabu- 
lary for revenue purposes had been affirm- 
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ed by the Bill of last year, and was founded 
upon the Report of a Select Committee 
which had sat on the subject the year be- 
fore. The present Bill merely empower- 
ed the constabulary, instead of conveying 
seizures to revenue stations, to take cases 
before magistrates, and have them speedily 
disposed of, and this had been done to 
avert the inconvenience and expense to 
the State in the case of small seizures. 
The inspector general of constabulary in 
Dublin was merely to have the power of 
determining in these constabulary cases 
whether proceedings should be continued, 
and his jurisdiction was confined to those 
eases alone. Surely the officers of consta- 
bulary were as qualified to exercise these 
functions as commissioners of Excise. 
With regard to the objection of the noble 
Lord that the party to whom these duties 
were committed, should be a man of legal 
training, he did not think a lawyer could 
more efficiently discharge them than the 
gentleman at the head of the consta- 
bulary. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he had last 
year concurred with the noble Lord (Lord 
Monteagle) as to the inexpediency of con- 
founding the functions of the Excise with 
those of police. Now, the present Bill 
displayed strongly the inconveniences of 
such a departure from sound principle. 
The less the police were employed in re- 
venue cases the better, though in certain 
cases they might be called in to aid the 
revenue officers. Under the Act of last 
Session the police were substituted for 
the revenue officers in making seizures ; 
this Bill went further, and empowered the 
police to prosecute revenue charges. That 
was an utter departure from the legitimate 
functions of the police. It would be neces- 
sary to proceed before magistrates, and 
the police were quite competent to be wit- 
nesses. The measure, however, did not 
stop there. It gave to the chief of the 
constabulary, utterly unacquainted with 
the revenue laws, the administration of 
those laws, with large powers of a discre- 
tionary character. Thus the police were 
being more and more diverted from their 
original and proper duties. There was no 
body more thoroughly and admirably or- 
ganised than the Irish constabulary ; but 
if they were not confined to the protection 
of the peace, but were distracted with 
humerous other functions for which they 
were useful, the character of the force 
would be wholly altered and fatally depre- 
ciated. The objections to the measure 
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had been utterly unanswered by the Go- 
vernment, and the time would come when 
they would seriously regret that they had 
taken a course which he (the Earl of Derby) 
believed had not the sanction of the Irish 
Administration. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the principle 
of the measure had been settled last Ses- 
sion, and he should not diseuss it, espe- 
cially as no inconvenience had at present 
been experienced from it; at the same 
time if any Amendments could be sug- 
gested, the Government would gladly 
consider them, and with that view he 
would postpone the third reading till next 
week. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he should 
avail himself of that offer, and would sub- 
mit his Amendments to the law officer for 
Ireland, the Solicitor General. He could 
not doubt that on reflection it would be 
adopted. But his noble Friends in the 
Government had been quite in error in re- 
presenting that the measure had been ap- 
proved of by the Committee last Session. 
On the contrary, the Report which he had 
himself drawn up, contained no such re- 
commendation. The Committee had pru- 
dently abstained from so rash and unwise 
a course. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, the Bill should be postponed till 
Monday. Meantime, perhaps, some other 
officers than the inspectors of police might 
be substituted. 

Bill reported without Amendment: and 
to be read 34, on Monday next. 

House adjourned till to-morrow. 


ew 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 26, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Birts.—1° Dwellings for La- 
bouring Classes ; Burials, 
2° Turkish Loan, 
3° Public Houses (Ireland); Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance (Ireland); Joint Stock Banks (Scot- 
land); Island of Tobago Loans, 


LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.”’ 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he rose to move, as 
an Amendment, that the House should, on 
that day three months, resolve itself into 
Committee on the Bill. It was one 
of the most objectionable Bills he had 
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ever seen, and he had only been pre- 
vented by absence from offering it all 
possible opposition at an earlier period. 
The more he spoke to commercial men 
on the subject of the Bill, the greater did 


he find to be the objections entertained | 
Who were the parties that | 


against it. 
called for the measure ? 
few petitions in favour of it. And from 
whom did the Bill emanate? From the 
members of the Board of Trade, who were 
not at all conversant with trade. There 
was not a man who was practically con- 
cerned in any large commercial undertak- 
ing, who was not convinced that the mea- 


There were very 


useless, but most mischievons. Besides, 
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that untiring exertion, and that concen. 
trated power which an individual, whose 
sole interest was at stake, could always 
display. In fact, no Company could exist 
in competition against an energetic trades. 
man who understood his business, and who 
was industrious, honest, and persevering, 
If the principle of the Bill was a sound 
one, it should be carried out and applied to 
Joint-stock Banks and Assurance Com- 
panies. The limit proposed by the Go. 
vernment showed that they had no con- 
fidence in their own measure. Why should 
not the shares be lJ. instead of 251? 


| He had been charged with being an inte. 
sure, if passed, would not only be most | 


rested capitalist, and therefore prejudiced 
on this subject. He could assure the 


the very object of the Bill—that of afford- | House he had not one atom of interest ad- 


ing additional facilities for obtaining capi- | 


tal to be employed in trade—was a neces- 


sity that did not exist ; for there was an_ 


ample supply of capital for all legitimate 
purposes of trade. The repeal of the 
usury laws removed every obstacle in the 


way of obtaining money to be embarked | 


in any business that deserved to be en- 
couraged. The only effect of the Bill 
would be to induce ignorant persons to 
enter into the most delusive and disastrous 
undertakings. Twenty years ago, when 


the Political Unions took upon themselves 


the command of almost everything, 
Trades’ Unions were originated, having for 
their object to fix the rate of wages. He 
told the people at that time that such a 
scheme could not work favourably for them, 
because the rate of wages regulated prices, 
and if the prices of British manufacture 
were higher than those of foreign manu- 
facture, the British manufacturer would 
not be able to compete with the foreigner, 
his profits would be destroyed, and his fac- 
tory closed. The working classes soon 
found out their mistake, and confessed that 
what he had told them was true. But how 
would the measure now before the House 
work? Men having small capital would 
invest it in undertakings of the nuture of 
which they would be totally ignorant, and 
would have to intrust the sole management 
of their property to a body of directors, 
who, instead of being the servants, would 
be the masters of the Company. Could 
any man state an instance where a Com- 
pany had ever succeeded against an indi- 
vidual in his own trade, unless it required 
an amount of capital which it was impos- 
sible for any individual tocommand? He 
knew of no such instance. No Company 
could command that decision of purpose, 


Mr. Muntz 


verse to the measure. No Compapy in the 
world could work against him in his busi- 
ness. He objected to the-Bill, because it 
was not founded on a sound principle, and 
because he believed that, instead of serv- 
ing the working man and persons of small 
capital, it would mislead them, and would 
deceive society itself. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, on introducing the 
Bill to the House, had been published in 
the shape of a pamphlet, and a more theo- 
retical speech he had never read. It was 
first stated that one leading objection en- 
tertained against the present law was, that 
it was practically opposed to the interests 
of a large class of small capitalists, who, 


_if allowed to combine to the extent of their 


limited capital, might be capable of prose- 
cuting many branches of trade, not only 
with advantage to themselves, but also to 
the public. Now that was all assumption. 
Upon what ground did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman affirm that those undertakings 
might be prosecuted with advantage? If 
there were parties ready to embark in any 
fair and honest undertaking, there was al- 
ways plenty of capital to be borrowed ata 
reasonable rate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then referred to the case of inventors, 
with regard to whom he (Mr. Muntz) could 
not avoid remarking, that all the great 
inventors of that country—such as Ark- 
wright and Watt—had thriven under the 
present law. There was only one excep- 
tion, that of Harvey, who was a poor 
man, and who made an improvement in 
the manufacture of sugar. But what had 
been the change of the patent laws within 
the last few years? Formerly no man 
could obtain a patent under 5001. or 6004.; 
but now he could get one for 251. or 30l. 
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But inventors were not the most adventu- 
yous of men. Take the instance of Watt. 
No doubt he was a very able and clever 
man, but if it had not been for the strength 
of mind, the boldness, and the energy of 
Bolton, Watt would never have been any- 
thing. Seven years after he had joined 
Bolton so nervous was he, and so fearful 
as to the result of his inventions, that he 
proposed that Bolton should pay him an 
annuity and take the risk upon himself ; 
but Bolton, like an honest man, said he 
would not do anything of the kind, and 
the consequence was, that by his energy, 
boldness, and vigour, Bolton was the mak- 
ing of Mr. Watt. Now, if a law of 
limited liability had existed, Watt would 
have come under the control of a few ig- 
norant donkeys, who knew nothing about 
his works, and the end of it would have 
been, that all the inventions of that great 
man would have come to nothing. He be- 
lieved that the foundation of the Bill was 
to induce hon. Gentlemen, who were pos- 
sessed of large capital, instead of being 
content to receive 3 per cent. from the 
funds, or 4 per cent. from land, to embark 
that capital in speculations promising 5, 
10, and 15 per cent. But let not hon. 
Gentlemen be deceived. Those rates were 
far beyond the average profits in trades 
which required great skill, industry, know- 
ledge, and care. With regard to railways 
and canals, in which so many millions were 
embarked, he was of opinion, that the Le- 
gislature ought to havea voice as towhether 
such concerns should be entered into or not. 
How many millions had been lost in such 
undertakings for the want of knowledge 
and proper management ? But what would 
have been the result if all the railway 
Companies had been formed on the prin- 
ciple of limited liability 2 They could not 
have maintained themselves, and all the 
subscribers would have been ruined ; and 
such he believed would be the case of all 
the Companies which would be formed under 
the provisions of the Bill now under con- 
sideration. The directors would manage 
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the Company, and not the Company the 
directors. There would be a source of 
ruinous litigation. All the mischief, loss, 
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that the lawyers were in favour of the 
measure. No doubt they were, for it would 
open a wide field for litigation. It was one 
of the provisions of the Bill, that no man 
should be liable beyond the amount for 
which he was registered, unless it was 
shown that he had taken a part in the 
management of the concern. The first 
thing, then, to be done, would be to ascer- 
tain whether any man had interfered in any 
way which would make him liable beyond 
his subscription, and that was a point 
which would lead to litigation without end. 
After due consideration, therefore, and 
without having the slightest interest in the 
matter, except a wish to promote the ge- 
neral good, he felt it his duty to move that 
the Bill be committed that day three 
months. 

Mr. GLYN said, he would second the 
Amendment, although he did not partici- 
pate in the general views which the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Muntz) had expressed. 
He, however, was of opinion that the pre- 
sent law regulating the granting of charters 
was one which could not be maintained, 
and that it was necessary some measure 
should be passed on that subject. The 
Bill ought to be referred to a Select Com- 


| mittee, with a view to ascertain how it 


bore on the law of bankruptcy here. Those 
who advocated limited liability were in the 
habit of appealing to the state of the law 
in France. But the law of limited liability 
in that country was introduced under very 
peculiar circumstances. The prejudices 
against trade in France on the part of the 
upper classes were such that they would 
not embark their capital in trade, which it 
was desirable they should do, if they were 
made ostensible partners in any commer- 
cial concerns. But there was no such 
necessity existing in England. It was the 
opinion of eminent men in France that, 
although the law of limited liability had to 
a certain degree succeeded there, it would 
be inapplicable to England until the law of 
bankruptcy was made much more stringent, 
and was assimilated to the law of bank- 
ruptey in France. To that point he had 
more than once called the attention of the 
House, but no one had attempted to meet 


and vexation that had attended the railway |that part of the case. The question with 
Companies had emanated from the fact of |commercial men was, how they were to 
the directors being the masters of the Com- | deal with the question of limited liability 
panies, instead of the Companies being the | in the present state of the law relating to 
masters of the directors. But, after all, | bankruptcy. There was not a single clause 
it had not been shown that the interests of | in the Bill which met that difficulty. He 
the country required such achange in the | did not so much object to the principle of 
law. There had been no complaint of | the Bill, as to its machinery, and on the 
Want of capital. It was said, to be sure, ' whole he thought it would be much better 
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to postpone its further consideration till 
next Session. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “ That’”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
instead thereof. 

Mr. E. BALL said, the course taken 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) and the observa- 
tions made by him very much resembled the 
conduct of certain saints !—[‘* What?’’] 
saints !—who, when they had givena glow- 
ing description of the joys of heaven to 
which they had obtained access, unkindly 
refused to bridge over the way by which 
their fellow-creatures might obtain access 
to the same blissful abode. That hon. Gen- 
tleman, having by industry and talent 
amassed great wealth in the field of indi- 
vidual competition, refused to others the 
advantages of a measure, the provisions 
of which he himself could do so well with- 
out. The hon. Gentleman had said, that 
out of the House he had met with none 
who were in its favour. That must have 
arisen from the fact, that so well known 
was the pertinacity of the hon. Gentleman 
to his own preconceived opinions, that to 


argue the matter with him would have 


been perfectly useless. But how were 
they to ascertain what was the opinion on 
the subject out of doors, but by the opinion 
expressed by their representatives within 
that House; and was it not a fact that on 
every division on the question there had 
been a majority of almost two to one in 
favour of the Bill? All great works had 
been accomplished by the combination of 
mind, ability, and property, which no in- 
dividual energy could have achieved. The 
supply of water for the metropolis by the 
New River Company originated from the 
energetic mind of an individual, but Sir 
Hugh Myddelton was not able to sustain 
his project unaided; no sooner, however, 
was the scheme taken up by a Company 
than it became a source of wealth to those 
who embarked in it, and resulted in being 
one of the greatest blessings that a com- 
mercial speculation had ever conferred 
upon the country. He might also refer to 
the great mercantile establishments of the 
metropolis in further illustration of the 
truth of his proposition—such as the 
breweries, the joint-stock banks, the mu- 
tual assurance societies, and especially the 
railways. Would the hon. Gentleman say 
that the railway had accomplished no na- 
tional good? It really seemed to him that 
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the hon. Gentleman’s prejudices were so 
strong that all the experience of our 
social system had been lost upon him. In. 
dividuals having small capital could effect 
nothing of themselves, but by a combina. 
tion of those small sums a large capital 
might be created, and great public service 
be rendered. If there ever was a time 
when such combinations ought to be en. 
couraged, it was now. There was a great 
drain upon the national resources, and the 
hon. Gentleman, who was conversant with 
politics, must know that the only imme- 
diate benefit which resulted to any country 
from the state of war was, that while war 
itself was a source of immeasurable suffer- 
ing, and of enormous expense, yet the im. 
pulse which it gave to the energy of the 
people, and the power which it infused into 
the mind of the nation were so great, that 
the money expended and the losses sus- 
tained were more than compensated for by 
the increased energy and greater diligence 
displayed by the people in drawing forth 
the resources of the nation. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, he was of opinion 
that his hon. Friend who had just sat down 
had been reasoning on the subject upon 
false premises. He seemed to think that 
those who were opposed to the Bill were 
unfavourable to all combinations for the 
purposes of trade. That was a complete 
fallacy. He might say, from his own ex- 
perience in transactions which he had had 
with France and the United States that, 
| Whenever he had come in contact with 
parties who were established under the 
principle of limited liability, it had always 
‘injured the credit of those parties in his 
estimation. He was reluctant to part with 
the advantage the country now possessed, 
unless he could be assured of some coun- 
tervailing advantages to be obtained from 
a new law. 

Mr. STRUTT said, the subject now 
under consideration was one on which his 
|own opinion was opposed to that of a ma- 
| jority of the House; at the same time, 
'as he entertained a strong apprehension 
as to the results that might arise from 
passing the measure, he hoped the House 
would bear with him while he stated 
‘the grounds for that apprehension. He 
‘did not deny the necessity of some legis- 
‘lation on the subject. If a Bill were in- 
‘introduced for the purpose of defining 
‘those schemes which should be considered 
as involving the necessity of raising 
large amount of capital which it was not 
| within the means of an individual to raise, 
or if it had been proposed to adopt the 
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principle in the case of certain benevolent 
schemes in which an individual might not 
wish to embark, or for establishing some 
tribunal for granting a charter for such 
measures, he would not have opposed it. 
But the question they had to consider was, 
whether or not they should introduce this 
system of limited liability into the ordi- 
nary trades and ordinary transactions of 
the country. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball) had asked whe- 
ther it was intended to put an end to the 
system by which breweries, banks, and 
other establishments of that kind had 
been carried on; but did not the hon. 
Gentleman perceive that every one of 
those establishments had hitherto been 
carried on upon the principle of unlimited 
liability? And the question now was, 
whether those establishments shall be con- 
tinued as at present, or whether they 
would sanction such establishments and 
ordinary trades to be conducted on the 
principle of limited liability. In the first 
place, he would ask—the question had, 
however, been asked before—was there 
any great want of capital in the country 
which made a change of the law neces- 
sary? He could understand the case 
of a poor country where an exception 
might be made and sanction given to a 
departure from a sound principle for the 
purpose of raising capital. But he was 
not aware of there being any complaint of 
awant of capital here; on the contrary, 
the complaint was the other way. There 
was an immense amount of capital; trade 
was overflowed with it. One great evil of 
which the commercial world had to com- 
plain was, that at certain periodical inter- 
vals traders, by imprudent speculations, 
brought on a crisis; and his great fear 
was whether, if the House passed such a 
neasure as the one now before them, on 
the recurrence of such a crisis evils of a 
much greater magnitude than had hitherto 
taken place might not result. What, in 
fact, was the measure they were then con- 
sidering ? It was a Bill to enable persons 
to embark in trade with a limited chance 
of loss, but with an unlimited chance of 
gain. That was a direct encouragement 
to a system of vicious and improvident 
speculation. Suppose a person with a ca- 
pital embarked in two different specula- 
tions, in both of which he formed a part- 
nership on the principle of limited liability, 
he being the principal manager, and the 
person finding the greater part of the 
capital in those undertakings ; suppose he 
thould enter upon a system of rash and im- 
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provident speculation, and that in one case 
he succeeded and realised a large fortune, 
while in the other case he failed and paid 
his creditors 2s. 6d. in the pound. Was 
that a state of things desirable to be estab- 
lished, or one on which the mercantile 
credit of the country should be based ? 
Was it desirable that a person should be 
able by one operation to amass a consider- 
able fortune, and, at the same time, by 
another operation to pay his creditors a 
small dividend in the pound? He was 
aware it might be said that it would be 
imprudent to trust such a person. No 
doubt, if all the world were prudent, wise, 
and sagacious, no such things would hap- 
pen. But legislation was not to control 
the conduct of the most wise and of the 
most virtuous; it was intended to check 
the erring, and to deal with human nature 
as they knew it to exist. And when they 
also knew that a system of wild specula- 
tion had at times arisen, it afforded a 
strong reason why they should not give 
further encouragement to such a system. 
Supposing a number of instances of such 
things as he had described to happen, 
would it be any satisfaction to those who 
had been thrown into a state of distress 
by such conduct for them to be told that, 
altheugh you had passed the law, the fault 
was their own, and upon them must fall 
the risk? He believed that, under such 
circumstances, a universal feeling of in- 
dignation would be excited thronghout the 
country, and that if Parliament passed 
such a Bill they would be compelled to 
repeal it by a much more powerful clamour 
than any that had been raised in its favour. 
Another argument urged in favour of the 
measure was, that the present system was 
an interference with free trade. He dis- 
puted that proposition, because the first 
and most natural principle of commercial 
legislation was, that every man was bound 
to pay the debts he had contracted, so 
long as he was able to do so; therefore, 
the onus of showing that men might be 
exempt from paying their debts rested 
upon those who argued in opposition to 
the principle he had laid down. Besides, 
it had been considered a violation of the 
principle of free trade to impose such 
restrictions in the terms of contracts, as 
experience had proved to be necessary. 
A banker was allowed by the issue of 
his notes to contract a liability for 51., 
but he was not allowed to contract a 
liability for a sum so small as 5s. And 
why? For the following reason :—That 
it would introduce a system of specu- 
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lation most injurious to the community. 
Upon exactly the same principle, then, as 
the Legislature acted in regard to the 
one case ought they to act in regard to 
the other. It might be said that no one 
would be able to introduce a system of li- 
mited liability in ordinary traders, because 
such parties would not obtain credit in the 
commercial world. He was afraid that in 
coming to that conclusion they would be 
over-estimating the prudence of the coun- 
try. He remembered, twenty-five years ago, 
Companies starting up of the most ex- 
traordinary and extravagant character— 
Companies for the sale of fish, for the 
washing of clothes, and for almost every 
conceivable purpose. What was the re- 
sult? They all failed, and brought ruin 
upon themselves and every person con- 
nected with them. He trusted that that 
had worked a wholesome lesson on the 
minds of the people ; but if a Bill of the 
nature of the one before them was to pass, 
eucouraging such speculations—if such a 
system which had been carried on under 
unlimited liability was allowed to be car- 
ried on under a law of limited liability— 
they would have the same evils, in an 
aggravated form, renewed, and the same 


painful experience to be encountered, until 
the Legislature would find it absolutely 
necessary to impose a legitimate check 


upon them. It had been said that the 
measure was desirable in order to give the 
working classes an opportunity of profit- 
ably investing their savings; but there 
were only two practicable modes in which 
the working man could invest his savings 
—either in some secure investment from 
which he would receive the ordinary rate 
of interest, or in some trade which he 
would be able to carry on under his own 
immediate superintendence. All experi- 
ence showed that if they encouraged the 
working man to invest his money under 
a system of limited liability in the hands of 
a Company for carrying on any ordinary 
trade, it would only bring ruin upon him, 
and cause to him the very mischief from 
which they would wish to protect him. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) that it was 
perfectly absurd to suppose that ordinary 


viduals. 
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upon Lord Overstone as having been influ. 
enced by these sordid motives in express. 
ing an opinion opposed to this measure, 
Everybody knew that there was no person 
in the United Kingdom whose opinion was 
more deserving of weight than that of 
Lord Overstone. There was no man 
whose personal opinion had had greater 
weight in commercial matters than that 
noble Lord’s; and yet, according to the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
because Lord Overstone was a rich man 
his opinion upon the subject was of no 
value whatever. The logic of the hon. 
Gentleman was that, Lord Overstone was 
rich, the working men were poor, therefore 
the noble Lord was prejudiced and influ. 
enced by feelings of jealousy. He (Mr. 
Strutt) really did not think that an argu- 
ment such as that was worthy of an answer. 
There was only one other point to which 
he wished to allude. If the Bill was in- 
tended to be passed, it ought not to go 
forth to the poorer classes that they were 
passing a Bill which was to open to them 
an unlimited field for speculation, by which 
they were to reap vast gains. It was in 
reference to that point that he wished to 
enter his protest against the language 
which had been used in that House. 
Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, that 
all experience showed the contrary of the 
assertions of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. In the Hanse 
Towns the principle of limited liability had 
worked with great success. It was the 
principle of limited liability which had 
rendered the United States of America 
one of the most powerful States in the 
world. What man with a fortune of 
140,0007. for instance, would risk the 
whole of it in one ship? Would he not 
rather divide his fortune into portions, 
and invest it in different ships, 10,000. 
in one, 12,000/, in another, and so on? 
The principle had not only produced the 
best effects in America, and especially 
upon her naval power, but it had also most 
materially contributed to the commercial 
and material prosperity of France. So 
also in Belgium and Holland. The Low 


| Countries would never have reached their 
| present position without the advantage of 
trades could be carried on by Companies | 
as well and as prosperously as by indi- | actions. 
It had been assumed that all! 


limited liability in their commercial trans- 
He could prove by the history 
of every country in the world that the 


those who were opposed to the Bill were | right hon. Gentleman was wholly wrong 

influenced by some motives of jealousy, |in his views, and if the country had ae- 

and that, having become rich themselves, | quired prosperity under different circum- 

they wished to prevent others from becom- | stances it was owing to her geographical 

ing rich also, and an attack had been made’ position. But it did not appear that she 
Mr. Strutt ' 
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would not have been more prosperous un- 
der a system of limited liability. He had no 
hesitation in saying, though Lord Over- 
stone might be a very honest man, that he 
was the most prejudiced man in the country 
on the subject now under consideration. It 
did happen very curiously that the owners 
of large concerns and large capitalists 
were the principal opponents of the Bill in 
that House. He believed they acted quite 
honestly, but they were accustomed to 
look at their own particular cases, and 
hence their minds ran in a certain groove, 
out of which it was very difficult to get. 
If they rejected the Bill it assuredly would 
create an impression abroad that the rich 
were not willing to let others become rich 
also. 
Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said that he 
thought many advantages might be ob- 
tained by the Bill before them, as also 
by the Partnership Bill, but they should 
be carried out in a right form. He did 
not think it would be possible to give 
them full consideration between this and 
the end of the present Session. It would 
be better therefore to postpone the Bills, 
and allow opinions to be matured on them 
before the next Session. He therefore 
thought it a waste of time to discuss a 
question which every one knew could not 
become law in the present Session. These 
Bills had twenty-six clauses, and he found 
that there were twenty-eight new clauses 
besides seventy Amendments to be pro- 
posed. He put it to the House whether it 
was possible, at the present period of the 
Session, to consider all the matter con- 
tained in those clauses and Amendments 
as they ought to be considered ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
really do entreat the House not to waste 
time in discussing whether-we should or 
should not discuss these Bills, but to go 
at once into Committee and discuss them 
there, where those who entertain objections 
to the Bills may state the grounds of their 
objection, and those who are in favour of 
them may state the grounds on which they 
support them. My own opinion is—and 
no one denies—that these Bills are of the 
utmost interest and importance. I con- 
fess 1 am quite surprised that Gentlemen 
who have been the strenuous and success- 
ful advocates of the principles of free trade 
should now turn round and try to defeat 
these Bills, which are based upon those 
very principles. I will say in a few words 
that I consider that this contest lies be- 
tween the few and the many. It is just 
one of those instances in which, I won’t 
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say the prejudices, but in which the opinions 
of the few are to be set against the interests 
of the great bulk of the community. There 
is nothing, I am persuaded, that would 
tend more to the general advantage of the 
public than the setting free, as these Bills 
propose to do, small capitals, that they 
may be turned to profitable employment. 
The present law prevents that being done. 
There is, consequently, a great quantity 
of small capital locked up, which, if these 
Bills were passed, might be employed for 
the benefit of those who possess them, and 
also for the advantage of the community 
at large. It is a question of free trade 
against monopoly. (Cries of ** No, no!"’} 
1 don’t say it offensively, but that is the 
real fact. You may disguise it as you 
will, but it is a principle well understood 
by every man in the country, I can assure 
you; and [ tell the House that I feel so 
strongly on this question that I will urge 
the House to go on day by day, and morn- 
ing after morning, with these Bills, and if 
it is attempted to talk the Bills out, and 
to consume time by long speeches, the 
country shall at least see with whom the 
fault rests, and who it is that would de- 
prive the nation of that advantage which 
I contend these Bills would afford, if pass- 
ed. Of course, at this time of the Session, 
if Gentlemen are determined to waste time 
by long speeches, and prevent business 
from being done, the consequence may be 
that we shall have to sit, perhaps, into the 
month of September, I can assure the 
House that no exertion and no determina- 
tion shall be wanting on the part of the 
Government to give the public the benefit 
of this change in the law during the pre- 
sent Session. 

Mr. SPOONER said, if he thought that 
the measure would set free small capital 
safely he would give it his cordial support, 
but believing the contrary to be the fact 
he should oppose it. He was convinced that 
the Bill would act as a snare and delusion 
to entrap persons into improvident and dis- 
honest speculations, and that the most dis- 
astrous results would be the consequence. 
He deprecated the practice of those in sup- 
port of the Bill imputing improper motives 
to their opponents. He denied that those 
with whom he was associated in opposition 
to those Bills were influenced by any but 
the most honourable and disinterested in- 
tentions. He was not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of limited liability, but he was op- 
posed to the mode in which it was to be 
carried out by those Bills. 

Mr. BASS said, he did not agree that 
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the Bill was intended merely for the benefit 
of the very poor, but considered it to be 
designed to give employment to portions 
of large amounts of capital which might 
be advantageously invested if allowed to 
be advanced on the principle of limited 
liability. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, the speech of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment would not prevent him from 
stating his objections to the Bill. He was 
not opposed to the principle of limited 
liability properly understood and carried 
out. But it was a waste of time to enter- 
tain the consideration of a measure which 
he felt persuaded could not pass during 
the present Session. No one supposed 
that the Bill would pass through the House 
of Lords, sent down to them, as it would 
be, so late in the Session. The observa- 
tions of the noble Lord were the most im- 
proper and uncalled for that he had ever 
known to fall from a Minister of the 
Crown. The noble Lord could not say 
of the commercial class in that House that 
they ever threw any impediments in the 
way of legislation. It was the Govern- 
ment of the noble Lord himself that threw 
the real impediments in the way of the 
measure now before the House; for, in- 
stead of bringing it under discussion at an 
early period of the Session, as the noble 
Lord might have done, he wasted the 
time of the House upon the Scotch Educa- 
tion Bill, which he did not make an at- 
tempt to defend in the other House of 
Parliament, and upon the Tenants’ Im- 


provements Compensation Bill, which the | 
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support the Bill, which he considered the 
House would be justified in passing from 
the results which had already flowed from 
combination in trade. Not only would 
the poor man be benefited, but the rich 
also would be enabled to turn to use many 
small amounts of capital which, under the 
present system, stood idle. 

Mr. JOHN FOSTER said, he was en- 
tirely in favour of the principle of the Bill, 
which he would support. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would certainly 
record his vote in favour of the Bill, which 
he considered of the utmost importance to 
the country. The only argument which 
he had heard against the Bill was that 
it would be useless. If that were so, let 
it be passed, and then no harm could re- 
sult from it, as it would remain a dead 
letter. He could only say that the whole 
country was watching with the greatest 
anxiety for the measure to become 
law. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had de- 
nounced the opponents of the Bill as being 
opponents of free trade. Had the noble 
Lord read the Bill? Did he know that 
there was a clause in the Bill limiting its 
effect to Companies whose capital was 
20,000/., and knowing that, did the noble 
Lord limit free trade to 20,0001.2 Really, 
the argument could hardly have been ex- 
pected from any one in the noble Lord’s 
place except the noble Lord himself. It 
was a matter of complaint that the posi- 
| tion of the Limited Liability Bill and the 
Partnership Amendment Bill had been 





noble Lord knew very well could never | shifted in order to give to the former of 
pass that House. It was not till the 26th | those measures the first place. He could 
of July that he called upon them to enter | not but think, notwithstanding the ex- 
upon the consideration of the details of | plosion of the noble Lord, that the shifting 
the measure, about which there existed | was made in order to get rid of the Bills. 
the greatest difference of opinion; and! He might be wrong, but such was his im- 
then the noble Lord lectured them, and | pression; and, believing that the Bill could 


said that unless they allowed their opinions | 


to be “ burked”’ he would sit till Sep- 
tember, and he tried to intimidate them 
by a threat of sitting from day to day, and 


not be properly considered in the present 
| Session, he should vote with the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz). 

Mr. LAING said, that his intercourse 


morning to morning. Let there be a Com-! with practical men out of doors convineed 
mittee to inquire into the present bank-| him that there was a very strong feeling 
ruptey law, and let a proper measure of among such persons that there was a ne- 
limited liability be then brought in, and he! cessity for an amendment in the principle 
would not oppose it. He denied that the | of the English law, which so positively ex- 
present was a free trade measure, because | cluded the principle of limited liability in 
it was a piece of exceptional legisla-|the case of Joint-stock Companies. He 
tion, and the working man, for on | Oo the Bill proposed would meet all 
benefit it was professed to be brought | the difficulties which had hitherto been ex- 
forward, would find it a delusion and a 
ware. 


| perienced, and would prove of the greatest 

benefit to the country. What railway had 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he should ' ever been constructed by any private par- 
Mr. Bass 
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ties ? It was, therefore, to the principle of 
limited liability that they were indebted for 
their means of conveyance. But when the 
capital of a Company was not large, the 
enormous amount of Parliamentary ex- 
penses was often enough to prevent its 
commencing operations, and the delay in- 
volved in getting a charter was even a 
greater obstacle than its cost. In France, 
where the principle of limited liability was 
recognised in all cases, the Railway Com- 
anies’ capital had more than doubled, and 
the dividend paid by such Companies was, 
on an average, more than 10 per cent. 
The same was the case in Belgium, and he 
felt sure that if there was not soon made 
a most material change in our law, Paris, 
and not London, would soon become the 
great centre of European industrial enter- 


rise. 

. Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE said, he 
was one of those who were opposed to the 
Bill, although not at all opposed to the 
principle of limited liability, as applied to 
railways, docks, canals, and other under- 
takings which required a large amount of 
capital Such works were of great na- 
tional importance, but he could see no rea- 
son for applying the same principle to 
Companies who possessed but 20,0001. 
It was stated that America had prospered 
under the law, but there capital was 
extremely scarce, and barely sufficed to 
carry on their great schemes; but in 
England, where there was no want of 
capital, they could not anticipate the same 
results from the application of the principle 
of limited liability as had been the case in 


America. The principle of limited liability | 


had produced injurious effects to commer- 
cial credit both in America and in France 
by inducing reckless speculation and sys- 
tematic frauds upon creditors. Being per- 
fectly convinced that the measure befure 
the House would produce unmitigated evil, 
he must beg the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government to withdraw them for 
the present Session, and introduce them 
after the recess. He would also recom- 
mend the noble Lord, then, to adopt the 
plan of sending them up stairs to a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. F.W. RUSSELL said, he would 
also urge the postponement of the mea- 
sure. No Member of that House was 
opposed to the principle of limited liability 
for railways and other great Companies; 
but only to that principle, as applied to 
small private undertakings. Railway Com- 
panies did not come to Parliament merely 
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to get limited liability, but to get power 
over land, &c., and they would have to 
come to Parliament even although that 
principle were universally recognised. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he only wished 
to give a reason why they ought to go on 
with the Bill, even at that period of the 
Session. He believed it was most desira- 
ble that the Board of Trade should no 
longer be entrusted with the duty of grant- 
ing charters of limited liability. It therefore 
was a matter of great urgency that Parlia- 
ment should deal with the question during 
the present Session. In consequence of 
the Resolution to which the House came 
last Session, the Board of Trade had 
very properly determined not to grant any 
charter of limited liability until the deci- 
sion of Parliament on the general subject 
was known. In fact, the safety-valve of 
our present Joint-stock system had been 
screwed down, and was the Board of Trade 
to act on the Resolution of the House and 
the general sense of the country, or was it 
to open the floodgates of private specu- 
lation, and grant charters to everybody who 
came without restriction, or was it to act 
in every ease according to the mere dictates 
of its absolute unfettered discretion? On 
the part of the Board of Trade, he pro- 
tested against having such an odious power 
entrusted to, or imposed upon any Go- 
vernment Department. No person at the 
Board of Trade, however experienced or 
able, should be called upon to decide whe- 
ther a particular Company should be allow- 
ed to carry on business with limited or 
with unlimited liability. In all such cases 
the decision ought to depend upon some 
fixed and intelligible rule laid down by 
Parliament, by which charters should be 
granted to ex debito justitiw, and not at 
the discretion of a Government Board. He 
considered the question of charters was 
one of great urgency, with which Parlia- 
ment ought to deal during the present 
Session, he therefore trusted hon. Mem- 
bers would support him in going into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he entirely 
agreed that nothing could be more ob- 
jectionable than that the Board of Trade 
should be entrusted with an arbitrary 
power, which the wisest of men ought not 
to exercise, and which that Board pos- 
sessed no machinery for exercising pro- 
perly and effectively. He, therefore, had 
regarded it as a matter of extreme ur- 
gency and importance that a satisfactory 
Bill should be introduced and passed during 
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the present Session of Parliament, and he 
had, therefore, introduced such a Bill at a 
very early period of the Session. It was 
a most essential part of the matter that 
the whole law of Joint-stock Companies 
should be consolidated and reformed, but 
that part of the measure appeared to have 
fallen through, and there now only re- 
mained two measures of a character ex- 
tremely imperfect and unsatisfactory. With 
regard to the two measures which had 
been brought forward, he considered them 
unsatisfactory and imperfect, but, never- 
theless, he had facilitated their passing at 
every stage of their progress, and should 
have remained silent on the present occa- 
sion; but when his noble Friend (Viscount 
Palmerston) said that these were important 
measures, and that the House would incur 
great responsibility if they did not carry 
them through that Session, he (Mr. Card- 
well) might be permitted to ask if it was 
a question of such cardinal magnitude and 
importance, why were the Bills only intro- 
duced, without a speech, the night before 
the Whitsuntide recess? And why, since 
the Whitsuntide holidays, had not a single 
evening been afforded to the House for the 
purpose of investigating the subject? He 
wanted to know why they had been occupied 


so long by the Scotch Education Bill, which 
was thrown aside in the other House ? 
And why had they been occupied so long 
with the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, which 
was dropped as soon as they had got 
through the controverted points of that 


measure? He also wished to know, if it 
really was a measure of such great im- 
portance, why they were not asked to go 
into Committee upon it until the day after 
the other House would not read a Bill a 
second time? He was most sincere in his 
desire that a satisfactory measure on the 
subject of limited liability should be pass- 
ed, and he thought that, if they failed in 
passing the measure, the responsibility 
would rest with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Looking at the late period of the 
Session, and at the composition of the 
present Bill, he reluctantly felt it his duty 
to vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. 

Mr. DILLWYN said,~he must deny 
that the Bills had anything to do with the 
question of free trade. On the contrary, 
the principle involved in them was entirely 
antagonistic to free trade. As there was 
no chance of their passing at that late 
period of the Session, he trusted they 
would be postponed for the present. 


Mr. Cardwell 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 121; Noeg 
40: Majority 81. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, that he had several 
Amendments to propose, but he thought 


| that he should best suit the convenience of 


the Committee by moving that the Chair. 
man should report progress. Before doing 
so he was anxious to make a few observa- 
tions in consequence of what had been 
said by the noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) early in the debate. He (Mr. Cairns) 
had come down to the House in the expec. 
tation that they would have gone into 
Committee at twelve o'clock; they would 
then have been enabled to dispose of most 
of the questions which would have arisen on 
the present Bill, but the time of the House 
had been occupied in a most unprofitable 
discussion ; and he appealed to the Com- 
mittee as to whether a great deal of that 
discussion had not been raised by the 
noble Lord himself? He had said that 
the question was of vital importance; that 
the country was anxious that the present 
Bill should pass into law; that delay was 
greatly to be deprecated, and that those 
who caused delay would have a great deal 
to answer for in the eyes of the country. 
He (Mr. Cairns) agreed with those asser- 
tions, but he wanted to know how long 
such opinions had been embraced by the 
noble Lord? A discussion took place last 
year on the subject of limited liability, 
when a great number of Members express- 
ed their opinions on the subject, but not 
one Member of the Government then got 
up and said that it was a question of vital 
importance and ought to be passed into 
law. When the noble Lord took his place 
at the head of the Government, what was 
the course which was taken with reference 
to what had been termed by the noble Lord an 
all-pressing and vital question ? The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade said that it was his intention to 
bring forward a Bill on the subject, and 
gave a notice to that effect ; but that notice 
remained on the paper month after month, 
without any Motion being made, and it 
was not until the night before the Whit- 
suntide recess that the Bills were laid on 
the table, without a discussion, for the 
purpose of being printed. It was not until 
they had reassembled for several weeks 
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that any discussion took place on the Bills, 
and, even after the second reading was 
passed, the noble Lord did not proceed 
with the question that he had termed vital 
and important, but occupied the House, 
night after night, with the Scotch Educa- 
tin and Tenants’ Compensation Bills ; 
and, finally, on the 26th of July, a date 
when the House of Lords would not read 
a Bill a second time, they got a chance of 
going into Committee, when a long dis- 
cussion arose, which the noble Lord’s 
speech was most calculated to prolong. 
He wished the matter to stand clearly 
before the country. The Government had 
not been sincere with regard to the mea- 
sure. They perceived that the Bill was 
popular out of doors, and, wishing to take 
advantage of that feeling, had made con- 
cessions to the popular desire, but had not 
afforded an opportunity for discussion. He 
believed that, had the present measure | 
been discussed, it would have been carried | 
by an overwhelming majority; but the Go- 
vernment had prevented discussion, and 
the responsibility would rest only with the 
Government if the measure did not pass 
into law during the present Session. 
Viscount EBRINGTON said, that not 
to the Government, but to the practice of 


| 
the House itself, and the many useless | 
discussions which had taken place, must 
be attributed the delay which had taken 
place, and which had prevented measures 
from being passed. 
House resumed. 
Committee report progress. 


THE TURKISH CONTINGENT—MAJOR 
GENERAL CHESNEY—QUESTION. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I beg to ask 
the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown the following question. Major Ge- 
neral Chesney was appointed by the Duke 
of Newealtle to organise the Turkish Con- 
tingent. He accepted that office. When 
Lord Panmure was appointed to his pre- 
sent position, Major General Chesney was 
informed that his services would not be 
required. I beg, therefore, to inquire of 
the noble Lord whether or not he will have 
any objection to allow the printing of the 
letter of the Duke of Newcastle to General 
Chesney, his acceptance of the office, and 
Lord Panmure’s communication ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
service on which Major General Chesney 
was to be employed was not exactly in the 
organisation of the Turkish Contingent, 
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but a different service, which was not 
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intended to be carried on; and when the 
organisation of the Turkish Contingent 
was decided upon another officer, General 
Vivian, was chosen for the purpose. It 
was only right to say that the choice was 
made with reference to circumstances en- 
tirely independent of anything personal be- 
tween them. Her Majesty’s Government 
appreciated most fully the merits of Gene- 
ral Chesney, who had performed very good 
and important services to the country upon 
the mission in which he was formerly 
employed, and the reason why he was 
not selected on the second occasion for a 
different service is that General Vivian was 
considered to be the fit person to employ. 


Mines, &c.— Question. 


TURKISH COAL MINES—THE COMMIS- 
SARIAT—QUESTION. 
Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to call 


| attention to the fact that on a previous 


evening the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) had stated that they were pay- 
ing a subsidy in disguise to Turkey in the 
shape of an exorbitant royalty of 10s. a 
ton for the coal obtained from the Turkish 
coal mines; and he (Mr. Layard) wished 
to ask if such were the case. He under- 
stood, also, that considerable embarrass- 
ment was experienced in the East for the 
want of money in the Commissariat Trea- 
sury. He understood that a large number of 
bills had been dishonoured, and that consi- 
derable inconvenience had been occasioned 
on account of the refusal to pay those bills 
for the want of money. He held in his 
hand a letter to that effect, and he desired 
to know if such want of money were really 
felt, if such a state of things was likely to 
continue, and if any remedy had been pro- 
vided. 

Mr. WILSON said, that, in reference 
to the first question, he begged to say that 
papers had been laid on the table on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. W. Ewart), which contained the cor- 
respondence and negotiations with regard 
to the Turkish coal mines. From that 
correspondence it would be found that 
those mines were in full operation in two 
workings ; and, therefore, his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) was mistaken in 
thinking that the answer which he (Mr. 
Wilson) had given some time ago referred 
to a royalty. His answer was, that 10s. a 
ton were paid to the Turkish Government 
for the mines, that there was a further ex- 
penditure of 15s. a ton, making the entire 
cost 25s. a ton when they were delivered 
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on board of ship. That arrangement was 
adopted as the most favourable of several 
alternatives, and the French Government 
had since made a similar offer to Turkey. 
But he must point out that the 10s. a ton 
was not paid by way of royalty ; a royalty 
was paid where the ground taken was to- 
tally unexplored; but in the present case 
the coal was taken out of mines already 
explored and in full operation, and where 
they had the advantage of capital already 
expended, and the machinery of the Turk- 
ish Government belonging to the mines. 
As to the second question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he was sorry to say that there was 
some truth in the observation he had made; 
however, the circumstances had been very 
much exaggerated. The truth was, that 
in the month of May the monthly ex- 
penditure from the Commissariat chest in 
coin at Constantinople was from 150,000. 
to 200,0001., but it suddenly increased to 
about 300,000/., in consequence of the 
payments for the Turkish Contingent and 
other purposes. A sum of 100,000/. was 
despatched in the British Queen on the 
29th of May, but her engines broke down 
in the Mediterranean, and she was detain- 
ed three or four weeks in Malta for repairs. 
The non-arrival of that 100,0001. certainly 
had created great embarrassment, but two 
other sums of 250,000U. had been despatch- 
ed and arrived in the interim, and accounts 
had been received that day from which he 
had reason to think that the 100,000J. de- 
spatched in the British Queen had also ar- 
rived. And, besides the 250,000/. despatch- 
ed after the 29th of May, there was sent 
on the Ist of July 100,0001., on the 3rd 
of July 100,000/., and on the 8th of July 
100,0001. So that, since the date of the 
letter received by his hon. Friend, there 
had arrived no less a sum than 400,0001., 
which was far more than was required 
to meet any embarrassment that might 
have existed. On the 12th of July there 
was sent out 100,0U00/., and 240,000. 
had been since despatched, and shipments 
were still being made to meet all probable 
demands. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, as he did 
not gather from the statement of his hon. 
Friend what it was for which we paid 10s. 
a ton to the Turkish Government, perhaps 
his hon. Friend would undertake to lay 
upon the table the papers which contained 
the agreement with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in order that the House might see 
what consideration we received for that 
payment. 


Mr. Wilson 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ROEBUCK said, he would suggest 
that the papers should also contain an ac. 
count of the sum which had been paid to 
the Turkish Government, not as royalty, 
but as profit. 

Mr. WILSON said, the information 
sought for was contained in a paper al- 
ready upon the table. 


SUPPLY.—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed — 


“That a sum not exceeding 296,9211., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge for Public Edu- 
cation in Great Britain, to the 31st day of March, 
1856, including the sum required for promoting 
Voluntary Assessments towards the expense of 
building Schools in Great Britain.” 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that he 
would state as briefly as possible, the man- 
ner in which the educational Vote of last 
year had been expended, and how it was 
proposed to expend that for the present 
year. The sum required for the present 
year was 381,9211., of which 100,000/., 
had been already voted, in addition to 
which there was a supplemental estimate 
of 15,000/., making together the sum of 
396,9211. The sum required last year 
was 343,8731., showing an increase of 
38,0481., exclusive of that 15,0001. He 
thought that some misapprehension existed 
respecting the difference between the esti- 
mate of last year and the present year, as 
he perceived that a notice of Motion had 
been given by an hon. Gentleman to re- 
duce the Estimate for the present year to 
the amount which he conceived had been 
granted for the last year; but the facts 
were that the actual Vote of last year 
was 263,000l., whereas the estimate was 
343,8731., the reason of that difference 
being that there was a balance of 80,000I., 
remaining out of the Votes of preceding 
years, which being added to the Vote of 
last year made up the sum of 343,8731. 
The whole of the Vote of last year had 
been expended, and, therefore, it was ne- 
cessary to vote the whole amount of the 
Estimate for the current year. The Es- 
timate was divided into twelve heads, the 
principal of which he proposed to explain, 
showing the results of the appropriation of 
the Parliamentary grant of last year. The 
first item was for buildings, 70,0001., while 
that of last year was only 61,0001. Be- 
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tween 1833 and the end of 1854, 4,514 
schools had been erected, enlarged, or im- 
proved by the aid of the Parliamentary 
grant and 700,000 scholars had been pro- 
vided with additional or improved school 
accommodation. A number of schools, 
approaching to one-third of the total num- 
ber of public schools returned by the Re- 
gistrar-General in the Census of 1851, had 
been erected or improved by the aid of 
this grant in the course of twenty one 
years. During the past year the number 
of schools so erected was 262, at a cost of 
198,2791., of which 60,0897. was provided 
from the Parliamentary grant, so that the 
amount voluntarily subscribed was 138, 1 80/. 
by part of the Minute, dated 2nd of April, 
1853, an increased rate of aid had been 
allowed for building schools in the rural 
districts and smaller towns. It was now 
proposed to extend the same rate to all 
parts of the country, and the supple- 
mentary estimate of 15,0001. was present- 
ed to meet the additional outlay. The se- 


cond item included a grant for the purchase 
of books and maps of 4,000J., while that 
of last year was 1,782/. 15s. 4d. Grants 
for that purpose were first proposed in 
1847, and up to the end of 1854 the num- 
ber of applications complied with were 


5,240, and the total expenditure in seven 
years amounted to 57,2811., out of which 
15,000. was provided from the Govern- 
ment grant. Several of the next items 
might be comprised under one general 
head. First came the grants for stipends 
of pupil teachers and gratuities to school- 
masters and mistressess instructing them, 
amounting to 145,000/. There were then 
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7,596 pupil teachers thus employed repre- 
sented about 300,000 scholars under that 
improved system of instruction, and the 
testimony of inspectors and school mana- 
gers was unanimous in acknowledgment 
of the services and good conduct of that 
class of persons. A return moved for by 
the hon. Member for North Staffordshire 
(Mr. Adderley) showed what number of 
those pupil teachers might be reasonably 
expected to find their way into schools, 
and from it there appeared that the total 
number of pupil teachers who had been 
entered as apprentices under the Minutes 
of 1846 up to the 31st of December, 
1854, was 12,474, of whom only 694 had 
quitted the profession of teaching. But the 
education of these pupil teachers did not 
end there. One important item in the es- 
timate was for grants to training schools, 
amounting exclusive of Kneller Hall, to 
about 50,0001. There were thirty-eight 
such training schools —twenty-two for 
schoolmasters, and sixteen for mistresses, 
erected at a cost of about 300,000l., and 
maintained at an annual outlay of about 
60,000/., with room for 2,000, but actu- 
ally containing about 1,690 scholars. Of 
the pupil teachers about 1,500 completed 
their apprenticeship annually, and they 
then had the opportunity of obtaining by 
examination exhibitions in those training 
schools, which they retained for two years. 
The present number of such exhibitioners 
was 929. The training schools were also 
open to students who, without having been 
Government apprentices, desired to qualify 
themselves to become certificated school- 
masters. Great pains had been taken, as 


the capitation grants, estimated at 12,000/., | would appear from the Reports recently 
by which, under another part of the Minute | presented to Parliament, to settle a regu- 
of the 2nd of April, 1853, schools in the | lar course of instruction for those training 
rural parts of the country, and in the | schools, and to maintain them by annual 
smaller towns, received special aid on cer- | examinations, according to the results of 
tain conditions, in proportion to the num-! which grants were made from the Parlia- 


ber of scholars attending. The grants| mentary fund to each school. 


All the 


in augmentation of certificated school-| above system—the apprenticeship, the 
masters and mistresses were 47,000/.; and | training and examination for certificates, 
the grants to assistant teachers, 4,500/.|and the placing out of the certificated 
The number of pupil teachers, or appren- | students as schoolmasters, who gathered 


tices, at the end of 1854 was 7,596, show- 
ing a progressive increase during the last 
four years. At the end of 185] the num- 


| 
| 


ber was only 5,607; in 1852, 6,180; in| 


1853, 6,912; and in 1854, 7,596. 
of these pupil teachers was engaged for 
five years, during which period, while 


Each | 


learning his future profession, he superse- 


ded the former monitorial agency by the 
assistance he rendered the schoolmaster. 


round them and trained fresh apprentices 
—was in full and successful operation. 
At the end of 1851 there were 1,173 
certificated teachers at work in schools ; 
there were now 2,836. In December 
last, 2,239 candidates for such certificates 
were simultaneously examined at thirty- 
two different places, of whom 1,060 passed 
successfully. The result of the examina- 
tion carried with it in grants about 27,8271. 
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Besides the abovementioned examinations, 
each training school was minutely inspect- 
ed and reported on annually by one of 
the Government Inspectors, and that ma- 
chinery was calculated to furnish the coun- 
try with nearly 1,000 well-educated mas- 
ters per annum, and to assist them with 
between 7,000 and 8,000 apprentices. 
That was the great fact of the Minutes of 
Council, in comparison with which the other 
parts of the scheme were subordinate. 
With regard to Kneller Hall, the Minutes 
on the table fully explained the causes of 
its failure, and the future course proposed 
to be taken by the Government in respect 
to it. He was happy to say that the ser- 
vices of the principal, Mr. Temple, of 
whose ability it was impossible to speak 
too highly, would still be secured in con- 
nection with the business of the Committee 
of Council, and that, as soon as Kneller 
Hall was abandoned, which would probably 
be the case in the course of a few months, 
that gentleman would serve as one of the 
Inspectors. One class of schools not spe- 
cially named in the Estimates, and to 
which assistance was given, was ragged or 
industrial schools. These were aided by a 
capitation grant of 10s. for every scholar 
under industrial instruction, and the Com- 
mittee of Council also allowed one-third of 
the cost of purchasing tools or putting up 
workshops, and one-half of the rent of 
the premises, including land for cultivation. 
The aid thus afforded was, he believed, 
productive of great benefit. The establish- 
ment expenses formerly charged principally 
on the Council Office grant were now com- 
prised in the present Vote for education, 
and amounted to 9,431/. That office esta- 
blishment had recently been revised by the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into Public Of- 
fices, whose Report was presented to Par- 
liament in February last. One impartant 
item in the Estimate remained to be no- 
ticed—namely, the charge of 31,9401. for 
inspection. In the course of last year 
5,575 schools had been inspected, and the 
inspection afforded not only a most valu- 
able opportunity for the advice and co- 
operation of experienced officers in the 
management of schools, but was also a 
great and effectual security for the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions on which the Par- 
liamentary grant was appropriated. A 
general review of the results of the Par- 
liamentary grant during the past year 
showed that 312 elementary schools and 
eleven normal schools had been erected, 
enlarged, or improved ; that 919 schools 
Sir G. Grey 
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had received grants for the purchase of 
books and maps ; that 539 additional cer. 
tificated teachers were employed, together 
with seventy-seven additional assistant 
teachers, and 684 additional pupil teach. 
ers; and that the schools in rural districts, 
and in smaller towns, aided by grants cal. 
culated on the aitendance of their scholars, 
were 667. The number of students under 
training in normal schools at the end of 
1853 occupied only 70 per cent of the 
accommodation provided. They now oceu- 
pied 78 per cent of that accommodation, 
while a school for sixty additional students 
had been opened in the meantime. At the 
end of 1853, forty-two industrial schools 
were receiving assistance; at the end of 
1854, sixty-five. In 1853, 4341 schools, 
under separate teachers, were inspected; 
in 1854, 5,575, exclusively of thirty-eight 
normal schools. Such was the general re- 
sult of the means now in operation for pro- 
moting popular education throughout the 
country. It was not right, perhaps, to 
speak of what was thus done as a system 
of education. The principle which had 


thus been acted upon was that of aiding, 
extending, and improving the existing edu- 
cational agencies throughout the country, 
and its most important effect had, no 


doubt, been the improvement in the qua- 
lity of education, by raising the standard, 
position, and qualifications of the school- 
master. The facts he had stated showed 
to what an extent that had been accom- 
plished, and how widely that benefit was 
being diffused, and, whatever might be the 
future decision of Parliament with regard 
to education, it was impossible but that 
the greatest advantage must be derived 
from the vast number of well-educated and 
highly qualified teachers provided under the 
recent operation of Parliamentary grants. 

Mr. BARNES said, he was reluctantly 
compelled to oppose the proposed grant, 
and should move the reduction of the Vote 
to 263,0007. He did so because he be- 
lieved that the grant inflicted great injus- 
tice upon a large portion of the inhabitants 
of the country, and failed to accomplish 
the object for which it was originally al- 
lowed. The taxes of the country were 
supplied by the whole of the people, but it 
could not be said that the grants of money 
for educational purposes were equally dis- 
tributed among all those who paid taxes. 
Many persons who endeavoured to obtain 
an honest livelihood by giving instruction 
received no portion of the grant, and others 
equally suffered who refused, upon con- 
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scientious grounds, to receive grants of | gradual increase of the grants for educa- 
money for educational purposes. He was| tional purposes was, however, establishing 
satisfied that the House would never have | a system of education which had not been 
consented to grant a sum of money for the | discussed in Parliament ; and he thought 
education of the middle classes, and yet, | the House was bound, by regard for its 
according to the Reports of the inspectors, | own dignity, to take care that no such 
they were the persons whose children now | system should be established without full 
filled the schools. The proportion of poor | consideration. He also considered that the 
children in those schools did not exceed | manner in which the grants were adminis- 
7 to 9 per cent. There could be little| tered involved a flagrant violation of the 
doubt that in many cases the money had | principle of religious liberty, for it was 
been extravagantly and unwisely applied, | well known that in many parishes children 
and, though originally intended solely for | were required to learn the Church Cate- 
the education of the poor, a large portion | chism, or to attend church on Sundays, as 
of it was at present expended in the edu- | the condition on which they were admitted 
cation and preparation of pupil teachers | to the schools. Mr. Watkins, one of the 
and certificated teachers. Those persons | inspectors, expressed his disappointment at 
frequently proved not to be good teachers, | the working of the system during twelve- 
or were above their work, and the effect of! months previous to the time at which his 
the present system was to encourage a sort | Report was made, observing that the at- 
of fraud, for young men obtained an edu-| tempt to improve the education of the 
cation professedly with the object of be-| labouring classes had been attended with 
coming teachers, but really with the view | little success, and that it appeared from 
of rendering that education a stepping-| the year’s inspection that little, if any, 
stone to the attainment of ulterior objects. | progress had been made by the scholars. 
It appeared from Mr. Moseley’s Report | Those facts, he thought, would justify the 
that 750 pupil teachers finished their ap-| Committee in refusing to increase the 
prenticeship in 1853, but it appeared that | grant. Last year, when the hon. Member 
very few of them ultimately became teach- | for Rochdale (Mr. Miall) brought forward 
ers. Mr. Moseley stated that one-third of | a Motion on the subject, the noble Member 
the pupil teachers educated in his district | for the City of London (Lord J. Russell) 
did not continue in the scholastic profes-| promised that a Committee of inquiry 
sion. Mr. Stewart said that out of sixty-| should be appointed, but no inquiry had 
seven apprentices in his district twenty-one | yet been instituted. He (Mr. Barnes) 
were Queen’s scholars, each of whom had | therefore hoped the Committee would not 
coat the public 319/. at the end of two | extend the grant beyond the amount voted 
years. After receiving such an expensive | last year until such an inquiry had taken 
education, however, there was no security | place. 
that the Queen’s scholars would devote} Motion made, and Question proposed— 
themselves to that occupation for which| “That a sum not exceeding 263,0001, be 
they had been prepared at the public | granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
charge. The general conclusion at which | 2°¢ess#"y to defray the charge for Public Educa- 
the inspectors hol caokeall eee Gout ‘is tion in Great Britain, to the 31st day of March, 
, 1856, including the sum required for promoting 
cost of pupil teachers was excessive; that | Voluntary Assessments towards the expense of 
many of them abandoned the profession of | building Schools in Great Britain.” 
teaching ; that, after being educated at the} Mr. W. EWART said, he must admit 
public cost as teachers for public schools, | that we were not in a satisfactory condi- 
the education they had so received only | tion with respect to education. We had 
tended to their own private advancement | no system, but the country voted so much 
in other walks of life; and that the system | per annum to stimulate voluntary effort. 
might be regarded, so far, a failure. He| He thought his hon. Friend who had last 
(Mr. Barnes) considered therefore that the | addressed them had shown, not that too 
Reports of the inspectors were strong | much money was voted for education, but 
reasons for reducing the grant. He also| that it was not distributed in the best 
objected to the grant, because he regarded | possible manner. He feared that there 
it as an insidious mode of setting aside the | were many districts, which the Govern- 
decisions of that House, which had re-| ment grant did not reach, in which, in 
peatedly determined that it would not esta- | consequence of the poverty of the inhabit- 
blish any of the systems of national edu- | ants, there was the greatest want of State 
cation which had been proposed. The | assistance. He believed that one great 
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error of our system was in not adequately 
providing for a suitable class of teachers. 
If we could do that we should do a great 
deal for the improvement of education 
throughout the country. He thought it 
would also be of great service to the cause 
if a statement of the progress of education 
in the country were laid before the House 
from time to time. He must at the same 
time express his opinion that it was de- 
sirable to found a national system of edu- 
cation, in which local self-government was 
combined with an adequate control by Par- 
liament. He believed it was quite possible 
to frame such a system. 

Loro JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
not agree with the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Mr. Barnes), that the system at present 
in operation was no system at all. On the 
contrary, he believed that it was the one 
which was most in accordance with the 
feelings of the people of the country, and 
he should regret to see any material alter- 
ation made in it. He thought, however, 


that in future it would be desirable that a 
statement of the progress and state of edu- 
cation in the country, like that which was 
appended to the Educational Votes for 
Ireland, should be laid before the House. 
He should support the Government against 


the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. BARROW eulogised both Church- 
men and Dissenters for their voluntary and 
successful exertions in the spread of educa- 
tion. He believed in the ultimate success 
of the voluntary system, and he could only 
regard the present Vote as a return of a 
portion of the taxes received from all por- 
tions of the people for the general education 
of the people. At the same time, he could 
not help thinking that the schoolmasters 
were over educated for their future position. 
He saw that an acquaintance with the three 
first books of Euclid was expected from a 
candidate for a Queen’s scholarship upon his 
admission into the training school for mast- 
ers ; and it was not surprising, that pupils 
so prepared, and with other qualifications 
acquired in the training school, should seek 
higher situations and be unwilling to sub- 
mit to the drudgery of teaching children 
of the working classes the rudiments of 
education. The profound classics con- 
ducting our public schools, are not occu- 
pied in teaching to the lowest forms the 
rudiments of Latin grammar. It was to 
be hoped, therefore, that the Committee 
of Council would reconsider their system 
as it related to certificated teachers. A 
greater proportion of their funds might be 
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advantageously spent upon village schools ; 
and, moreover, the amounts distributed 
should be fixed, not according to the sums 
voluntarily subscribed in particular dis. 
tricts, but rather according to the degree 
of poverty and the wants of each locality, 
Again, the restrictions in force respecting 
sites for schools in very populous neighbour. 
hoods were very onerous, and instances had 
occurred in which the benefits of the grant 
had been foregone by the founders of 
schools rather than comply with them. If 
some relaxation were made in the con- 
ditions, and if the general rules under 
which the State’s aid was dispensed were 
also made known in a simpler form than 
through the medium of voluminous Blue- 
books, a greater stimulus would no doubt 
be imparted to the spread of education. 
He was anxious that children of all de- 
scriptions should have a moral and reli- 
gious education, and he did not there. 
fore object to the practice of any parties 
taking their children to their own places of 
worship to learn their peculiar religious 
tenets. With respect to evime and educa- 
tion, and the proportion of educated men 
connected with crime, that might be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the learning 
taught was rather the learning of science 
than of religion and morality. If an equal 
attention to inculcating religion and morals 
was displayed as was devoted to acquiring 
art and science, the anomally referred to 
would disappear. With respect to the 
educational wants of criminals, he had ex- 
amined into the subject, and he had dis- 
covered that great errors had been com- 
mitted by those who drew up the statistics 
on the subject of crime. He was satisfied 
that education had made great progress, 
and he should, therefore, not wish to see 
the grant for education reduced. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that, 
having repeatedly had occasion during the 
Session to trespass on the attention of the 
House on the subject of education, he 
would on the present occasion only offer & 
very few observations. And, first, he must 
hail with satisfaction the accession pro- 
duced by that discussion to the number of 
those who evinced a warm and sincere in- 
terest in the great cause of education, 
which was, beyond all doubt, the most 
important domestic question of the day, 
and excited an interest in the public mind 
second only to the war in which we were 
unhappily engaged, although unfortunately 
it did not excite a proportionate degree of 
interest in that House. While, however, 
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gladly welcoming a new adherent in the 

rson of the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Mr. Barnes), it was to be regretted that 
the hon. Gentleman, who had evidently 
directed much attention to the subject, 
should have signalised his first address in 
relation to it by a proposition to reduce 
one of the very few supports of national 
education to which the people could trust. 
The Government, indeed, deserved the 
gratitude of the public for having on the 
resent occasion increased the grant — 
which had been gradually augmented dur- 
ing the last few years—considerably be- 
yond the amount which it had ever before 
reached. In reality, however, the hon. 
Gentleman had found fault with the mode 
in which the grant was expended rather 
than with its amount. A large portion of 
the sum was very wisely devoted to the 
object of providing a good supply of effi- 
cient schoolmasters, without which no sys- 
tem of education, however skilfully con- 
trived in other respects, could prove satis- 
factory in its working. The want of such 
a body of schoolmasters was one of the 
worst defects of our present system; and 
therefore it was gratifying to find that 
nearly 200,000/. of the entire Vote was 
intended to be applied to the remedy of 
that very serious deficiency. Since he 
had previously addressed the House on the 
question he had held communication with 
several gentlemen eminently conversant 
with it, who had assured him that the 
pupil teachers conferred so much benefit 
on the existing schools that, even if they 
did not afterwards take to the profession 
of schoolmasters, they fairly earned the 
whole of the money that had been ex- 
pended upon them. It had been said that 
the schoolmasters were over-trained. Now, 
the true ground of complaint was not so 
much that the schoolmasters were edu- 
cated to too high a point as that their 
training did not reach sufficiently low. It 
did not comprehend those industrial and 
other pursuits, a knowledge of which was 
so essential to those who undertook to 
teach in country schools. On that point, 
however, as well as upon others to which 
objection had been taken, a remedy would 
be supplied by the establishment of a pro- 
perly constituted educational department. 
He was glad to hear from the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London (Lord 
J. Russell) on a former evening that such 
& step was contemplated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he felt convinced that it 
would lead to very great benefits. The 
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fault was not, as the hon. Member for 
Bolton maintained, that the grant was too 
large (he wished it were larger), but that 
there was no Minister there to answer for 
the spending of it. He trusted that that 
was the last time he should hear a Necre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
moving an Educational Vote. He hoped, 
in future, that the Vote would be moved 
by the Minister at the head of the pro- 
posed Educational Department. He hoped 
that for the future every facility would be 
given to the poor rural districts to take 
advantage of those grants, and that they 
would net be confined, as they had been, 
to the richer districts. He should be glad, 
too, to see it laid down as a rule that the 
public money should be granted only to 
those schools into which children of all 
religious denominations were admitted. 
He by no means wished to deprive schools 
of their religious character, quite the con- 
trary; but, if any school connected with 
a religious denomination received grants 
from the pubiic funds, it ought to be on 
the condition that no child should be ex- 
cluded from it on account of a difference 
of religious opinions. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he 
could not agree with the mover of the 
Amendment for the reduction of the Vote, 
and he could not understand the ground 
on which the hon. Gentleman rested his 
argument, for he stated that it was found- 
ed on the objection that no assistance was 
afforded to the poorer districts, whereas 
he (Mr. Denison) thought he understood 
his right hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey) to say 
that the grant was enlarged in order that 
assistance might be given to the poorer 
districts. He wished to ask his right hon. 
Friend to explain more in detail in what 
manner the assistance was to be extended 
to the poorer, and especially to the rural 
poorer districts. With regard to a point 
which had been referred to, namely, the 
improvement in the education afforded, 
causing the scholars to attend for a shorter 
period than they otherwise would, he had 
felt so strongly on the subject, that he 
had given notice of Motion, with a view 
to establishing a system by which children 
receiving wages should contribute some- 
thing towards their education, and he had 
since been informed that some such sys- 
tem had been adopted, and was found to 
work satisfactorily. The circumstances 
which had occurred in connection with the 
question of education that year had led 
him to believe that the present system was 
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the most conducive to education, although 
he admitted that it was capable of im- 
provement. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to inquire what was the meaning 
of the term ‘ voluntary assessment,’’ 
which he observed was used in the Minute 
connected with the Supplemental Estimate 
of 15,000/., which had been laid on the 
table ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
term of the Minute had been taken from 
a Minute of 1853, in which, under the 
head of capitation grants, certain grants 
were made to districts where the contri- 
butions were not of sufficient amount to 
meet the rule on which the grants were 
usually made. It was now proposed to do 
away with the distinction between rural 
and urban districts, and a sum of 27,0001. 
was taken to meet the grants to the rural 
districts that year. The Minute extended 
that of 1853 to all districts, whether rural 
or urban. He did not think the hon. 
Member for Bolton (Mr. Barnes) had done 
justice to the system of pupil teachers, for 
only 694 of the large number trained had 
failed to continue in that calling, and con- 
sidering the marriages of some of the 
females, deaths, and emigration, the num- 
ber was not in reality more than 500. He 
(Sir G. Grey) did not believe that they 
could bring the standard of education in 
Great Britain, as tested by the number of 
children who attended schools, to the con- 
tinental standard unless they adopted the 
continental system. With respect to pupil 
teachers, Mr. Moseley was of opinion that 
there was the greatest advantage from 
them, and he stated that whatever legis- 
lative measure might be adopted it would 
fail unless there was first provided an effi- 
cient body of pupil teachers. With regard 
to what had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Pakington) as to the 
intention of the Government to form a de- 
partment of education which was to super- 
sede the Committee of Privy Council, he 
had the satisfaction of stating that the 
announcement of his noble Friend (Lord 
J. Russell) was a more certain announce- 
ment of the intention of the Government 
than when he (Sir G. Grey) had mentioned 
such a matter as the result of his indi- 
vidual opinion. It was proposed that the 
President of the Council, without ceasing 
to hold that office, should be the Minister 
solely charged with the distribution of the 
Parliamentary grant, and to direct all that 
was committed to the Government under 
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the present or any future system of edu. 
cation. The department would of course 
be represented in that House by some 
Member of the Government in the same 
manner as was done with regard to the 
Poor Law and other Boards. He trust. 
ed that the change could be effected 
before the Estimate was again moved; 
and he fully concurred with his hon, 
Friend the Member for Dumfries (Mr, 
W. Ewart), that if such a department 
was established it ought to embrace not 
only the charge of education technically 
so called, but instruction in science and 
art. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he thought that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) was enti- 
tled to the thanks of the House for the 
excellent measure which he had intro. 
duced. He saw no objection to the pre- 
sent Vote, but rather regretted that it was 
so small. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he did not 
think the present grant was excessive, 
and, therefore, he could not agree to the 
Amendment to reduce it. With respect 
to the teachers, he thought, considering 
the class of children to be instructed, that 
the standard of requirements on the part 
of the instructor was too high, which led 
to a system of cramming. What was 
wanted in an elementary school was to 
give the children that kind of elementary 
knowledge which would bring their facul- 
ties into play, and render them fit to per- 
form the duties appertaining to their sta- 
tion of life. He believed that if the sys- 
tem which the Government had acted upon 
had been made a little more elastic a much 
greater amount of good might have been 
effected, because he was convinced that 
the House of Commons never would have 
complained if in districts where contri- 
butions were not to be expected from the 
inhabitants, the Government had acted 
with liberality, and had established schools 
wherever they appeared to be necessary. 
He had never heard any complaints that 
the Government had given money. The 
only complaint which he had known urged, 
on the contrary, was, that they had im- 
posed restrictions upon the mode of obtain- 
ing the money which rendered the grant 
inoperative. He believed it was perfectly 
notorious that in many places there was 
school accommodation which was not used, 
and he would suggest that it would be 
desirable if in some of the poorer of those 
neighbourhoods the Government would ens 
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deavour to ascertain the reason why the 
children did not attend the school. If the 
Government could obtain any information 
upon that important subject, it would en- 
able the House, possibly, to deal with it 
and to apply the proper remedy. He 
thanked the Government for their proposal 
to give assistance to a class of schoolmas- 
ters who were not quite so highly educated 
as those who were originally intended. If 
he properly understood the Minute, the 
registered schoolmasters were not quite of 
so high a grade as the others, and he 
thought it but right that they should have 
some assistance from the Government in 
schools which were not able to maintain 
such highly-trained masters as those to 
whom the grant was at present confined. 
He thought that, as far as possible, the 
grants should be accessible to all classes. 
He did not wish to see the grant dimin- 
ished; on the contrary, he was certain 
that if the Government went on widening 
the basis, as they now seemed disposed to 
do, they would lay the foundation for a 
somewhat extended grant, which would 
produce corresponding advantages, and 
would supply the great want which was 
now felt in the matter of public education. 
There was no doubt that the great mass 


of the people were much more alive to the 
advantages of education than they were 


forty or fifty years ago. At the same 
time, when children became old enongh to 
earn money, it was a great temptation to 
the parents to withdraw them from school, 
and it was, therefore, important that no 
opportunity for improving the material 
condition of the people should be lost 
sight of. If their physical welfare were 
promoted, he was satisfied that they would 
send their children to the schools in greatly 
inereased numbers. 

Mr. MIALL said, he thought that, in 
whatever manner the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Bolton might be dealt 
with, the Committee were indebted to that 
hon, Member for raising the present dis- 
cussion, and for the manner in which he 
had brought out many of the facts detailed 
in the Reports of the inspectors. It was 
Important that the Committee should un- 
derstand the ground on which the oppo- 
sition to the Vote was pressed, which was 
not the same ground as that on which the 
Opposition to a general educational system 
was urged. The great bulk of the educa- 
tion of the people was carried on by them- 
selves, and whatever was done by that 
House could only, as it were, touch the 
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outside of the subject. The only thing 
the State could do was to supplement the 
action of what was called the voluntary 
principle; but the great objection to the 
present Vote was that it did not answer 
the purpose for which it was given. The 
views of the House on the question of 
education appeared to be gradually chang- 
ing and shifting. They were no longer 
told of the dense ignorance and vice of 
certain neighbourhoods, or had detailed to 
them the statistics of gaols. He believed 
that it had been found by experience that 
the class the House originally intended to 
reach by educational means—that class 
which was so dangerous, and out of which 
criminals emerged—had not been touched. 
The ragged schools might touch them, but 
those schools could only be conducted by 
persons of Christian benevolence, whose 
sympathies were warm, and who were not 
easily to be set aside from their purpose by 
the difficulties they might encounter in 
their path. Therefore, the object for which 
the State interfered in the first instance in 
the matter of education had not been at- 
tained, but another object had, and that 
was the education through the assistance 
of the State of the children of small 
tradesmen, yeomen, and tenant farmers, 
and thus the independence of a class whose 
independence ought to be carefully che- 
rished was being undermined. And this 
was done under the plea that it was to 
rescue from ignorance and vice a class 
which was becoming dangerous to society, 
and which the school system actually did 
not reach! If the grant were increased 
to any conceivable amount, the dangerous 
ignorance of the people would be left just 
where it was. He (Mr. Miall) believed 
that, as had been observed by the hon. 
Member for Bolton, the schoolmasters were 
over-educated, and made teachers of science 
instead of being teachers to discipline the 
character. He believed that the object for 
which Parliament voted the money was 
rather to train and form the character and 
make useful citizens, than to pour any 
quantity of mere instruction into the mind; 
but the system which was now pursued 
was calculated only to cultivate the under- 
standing and not to mould the habits and 
character of the people. Such was likely 
to be always the effect of State interfer- 
ence with education, because the Govern- 
ment could not rightly appreciate the cir- 
cumstances and wants of the working 
classes. Under such circumstances, he 
and those who thought with him were jus- 
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tified in demanding, not the immediate 
withdrawal of the whole grant, but that it 
should not be extended until further inquiry 
were made. 

Mr. COBDEN had always thought that 
the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Miall), 
and those who advocated the voluntary 
principle, objected to votes of money for a 
system of education in which religion was 
combined ; while, at the same time, they 
objected to any system of education in 
which the secular element was separated 
from religion, taking up thus an immovable 
position. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Rochdale appeared now to have lost sight 
entirely of the religious objection to the 
grant, and to oppose it because he said it 
was not calculated to promote education ; 
but the hon. Gentleman did not in any 
way prove the truth of that allegation. He 
also stated that the Educational Votes did 
not in any way benefit the criminal class 
of the community. Now, the criminal 
class was the most ignorant and vicious 
class, but it was begging the question en- 
tirely to assert that the existing system of 
education, unsatisfactory as it was, did not 
reach that class. As to the statement of 
his hon. Friend that the schools which 
were supported by those grants were at- 


tended chiefly by the children of small 
shopkeepers and farmers, who could really 
afford to pay for the education of their 
children, he could only say that in all those 
schools a large number of the children of 


labourers was to be found. The hon. 
Member said the parents of the children 
in our schools were very well able to pay 
for their education, but if that were the 
case, then why should he, and those who 
assumed the name of voluntaries, aid 
the poor by eleemosynary subscriptions 
among the richer members of congrega- 
tions and churches? Voluntaryism, strictly 
so called, was violated by such aid as well 
as by Parliamentary grants, and more 
harm was done by it in pauperising the 
recipients of such aid, and the rules of 
political economy were not less infringed 
by it. But he (Mr. Cobden) confessed that 
he was not satisfied with the way in which 
the public money was now voted and ap- 
plied for education. He saw the difficulty 
in which the House of Commons was 
placed by the refusal of the religious vo- 
luntaries to receive a share of the grant. 
They stood aloof, and then complained of 
it as an injustice ; was that fair to Parlia- 
ment or to themselves ? He (Mr. Cobden), 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
Mr. Miall 
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for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), was ready 
to meet their conscientious objections with 
an offer of secular education, while, on the 
other hand, the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir J. Pakington) proposed to adapt the 
religious teaching of children in schools to 
the scruples of their parents. But the 
‘“‘ voluntary” party were taking a position 
which really was not tenable, because no 
one could fail to acknowledge that some 
good had arisen out of those Parliamentary 
grants. Let the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale and his Friends help to amend the 
system, and apply it to all classes of the 
community. He (Mr. Cobden) was glad to 
say that the hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
now making great advances towards a more 
just and equitable view of popular educa- 
tion ; and if anybody had told him, five or 
ten years ago, that he should have heard 
such a liberal proposal from that quarter 
—as that of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) 
— so well calculated to bridge over that 
gulf of difference which had hitherto seemed 
|impassable, in the way vf settling the 
question, he (Mr. Cobden) could not have 
| believed it. Where, then, was now the 
/great obstacle to a satisfactory system 
being adopted? He was bound to say, 
'and with the greatest regret he said it, 
that it lay amongst his respectable Friends 
of the voluntary principle, whose indi- 
vidual efforts to promote education de- 
served so much credit. Could the hon. 
_Member for Rochdale say now that a na- 
tional system of education, like that of the 
United States, was destructive of civil and 
religious freedom? The observation of 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) had much truth, that children 
| were kept from school because the parents 
could not dispense with their earnings; 
| but that difficulty was increased by their 
having to pay 3d. or 6d. a week for each 
child, and would be lessened if free schools 
‘were established. He (Mr. Cobden) did 
not agree that the education of school- 
masters was carried too far; if it was 
found that their training was too good for 
the functions they had afterwards to per- 
form, that was because there was not an 
adequate notion of what their functions 
ought to be, and the children were with- 
drawn from school at too early an age. 
The remedy for those evils was to be 
found elsewhere. The profession of the 
schoolmaster should be better appreciated, 
and he should not have to find himself in 
_an inferior social position to that of a clerk 
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in a counting-house or at a railway station. 
As for the children, he had heard it said 
there should be a compulsory law requiring 
children to be educated. That had been 
adopted to some extent in the factory 
districts, where the children employed in 
factories were required to have a certain 
degree of education ; and, generally, the 
great manufacturers of the country had 
lent themselves most cordially to that law, 
and had arranged that schools should be 
provided in their vicinities for the recep- 
tion of the younger persons intended to 
work in their establishments. He did not 
think there would be any great difficulty 
in carrying out a system of compulsory 
education, but the schools must be pro- 
vided first. He knew many large manu- 
facturers who required the children em- 
ployed by them to be educated, but gene- 
rally these were men who took such in- 
terest in education that they had provided 
schools in the neighbourhood, and then no 
great hardship was inflicted. But if the 
State interfered, and required that every 
child should be educated, under penalties 
to be imposed on the parent, while it failed 
to provide schools such as existed in Ame- 
rica, that would be beginning at the wrong 
end. He believed that the difficulty arose 
in great part from the low material con- 
dition of the mass of the people, and 
he much regretted that the heavy tux- 
ation laid on for the purposes of the war 
would very much tend to impair the re- 
sources of the people. However unsatis- 
factory the state of popular education 
might have been twelve months ago when 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) took up this matter, that was at the 
close of a period of great prosperity ; and 
he (Mr. Cobden) very much feared that we 
were now approaching a time when we 
should see a great reverse in the fortunes 
of the country, and when the mass of the 
people would sink lower and lower in their 
social condition; he had no doubt we 
should see an increase of crime and pau- 
perism, and that the labouring class would 
have still greater difficulty in sparing the 
means for their children’s education. Some- 
thing had been said of establishing a de- 
partment of education; now, that was 
beginning at the wrong end. The House 
of Commons was placed in an anomalous 
position by allowing the Committee of 
Council, year after year, to increase the 
taxation of the country by grants for educa- 
tional purposes, while Parliament had not 
yet been able to come to a decision as to 
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the system of education which should be 
adopted. No doubt we had done much 
good by allowing the Privy Council, sur- 
reptitiously, as it were, to expend a certain 
amount in the education of the people ; 
whereas, had we waited till the House of 
Commons came to a decision upon the 
system of education to be followed, nothing 
would have been done at all. He would 
not cavil, therefore, at what had been 
done; but there must be a limit to the 
present mode of proceeding, for we could 
not go on increasing, year by year, the Vote 
for education without coming to a deci- 
sion upon the question of education itself. 
There were unquestionably anomalies in 
the present system—such, for example, as 
the proposed new scheme for encouraging 
local rating, without any reference what- 
ever being made to that House. But, 
before a Minister of Education was created, 
it ought unquestionably to be understood 
what the education was to be; and he 
hoped the Government would address itself 
to that point first. As he had previously 
said, he was not satisfied with the way in 
which the money was voted ; but, looking 
at the fact that a great deal of good had 
been done, he would vote for the increase 
of the grant, and hoped that the Com- 
mittee would agree to it by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, he thought that, 
whatever might be the merits of the ex- 
isting plan, it was the only one that at 
present could be carried on, and it should 
receive his support. It was of the greatest 
importance, however, that the State super- 
intendence should be carried on with tact 
and discretion, and in such a way as to give 
encouragement to every effort, however 
humble, for promoting the education of the 
country. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, nothing was 
more obvious than that Government were 
unable to undertake the education of the 
people, and that the people must educate 
themselves. His difficulty was a religious 
as well as a political difficulty. Education, 
to be properly conducted, should be reli- 
gious and moral as well as secular, and the 
State neither could nor ought to undertake 
it. Inthe seventeen years during which 
the educational grants had been made, 
1,467,000/. had been voted by Parliament 
for England and Wales, out of which the 
Wesleyans had received in round numbers 
60,000/., and the Catholics 30,000/., mak- 
ing altogether 95,4421. ; while the Church 
of England had received 1,090,8311., or, 
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if the British and Foreign School Society 
(which he maintained was almost entirely 
a Church institution) were included, the es- 
tablishment would havereceived 1,238,0001. 
He should like very much to know what 
were the intentions of the Government 
with respect to Kneller Hall? Unfortu- 
nately, hon. Members sitting near him had 
been unable to hear seven-eighths of the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary, and he was not aware, 
therefore, what was to be done with respect 
to that institution, which stood upon the 
present list for a grant of 4,500I., having 
already cost the country 62,0007. The 
object of establishing Kneller Hall was to 
train teachers for the purpose of giving in- 
struction in workhouses, but he was in- 
formed that only forty-nine persons trained 
there were in service, and it had been cal- 
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much regret that doctrinal matters were 
now taught in those schools, and that 
there had been a departure from the prin. 
ciple on which they had been founded— 
that of teaching the Scriptures without 
note or comment. If such were the case, 
he hoped that the system would be cor. 
rected, and that there would be areturn to 
the original principle. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) that the Government 
would do well to see if they could not hold 
out some inducement to get children to 
attend the schools. He thought that they 
could not adopt any compulsory system, 
but they might introduce a system of in. 
ducements. For instance, in all the prin. 
cipal towns there might be examinations, 
and they might offer, he thought, as prizes 





culated that the cost to the country of 
every one of those workhouse tutors was | such a practice would give the greatest 
1,0007. His conviction was, that no in- possible inducement to parents to send 
ducement would prevail upon those with | their children to school, and it would be 
whom he was connected to accept money | much better to give such situations as edu- 
from the State, for they believed religious cational rewards than to give them only to 
instruction to be a necessary part of edu- | Parliamentary influence. 

cation, and they would not have state en- Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to ask 


dowments wrung from the taxation of the the right hon. Secretary of State for the 


some of the minor Government situations; 


people, for the purpose of conveying reli- Home Department a question in respect to 


gious instruction. He should certainly a Bill that had been brought down from 
support the Amendment. the House of Lords, entitled, the Schools 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he lived Grant Security for Application Bill, and 
in a neighbourhood where every species which had reference to the grant in 
of dissent prevailed, and they all availed question. When he objected to it at two 
themselves of the Educational Grant, and o’clock in the morning about a fortnight 
with very beneficial effects. There was, ago, nobody on the Treasury bench knew 
however, difficulty in obtaining the Grant anything about it. He might state that 
which ought not to exist ; but he was of the Bill proposed to enact that all schools 
opinion that the grant upon the whole was to which any portion of the grant had been 
of the greatest service to the country. given at any time during the seventeen 
They had heard something of the quality years of its existence, should be brought 
of teachers, and as to Sunday schools, he under the power of the Home Seeretary. 
thought that the teachers were too highly | There was a school to which he subscribed 
educated for the class of children whom in his own town, to which about fifteen 
they had to instruct. He thought they years ago a grant of 2501. was made, and 
would ill discharge their duty to the coun- | 1,700. or 1,800/. more was subscribed in 
try by placing any obstacle in the way of | the town. There was no condition of the 
the grant being voted. nature of that to which he would refer 

Mr. THORNELY said, it was his in- | when that grant was made. That condi- 
tention to vote for the grant, for he thought tion was, that no school, to which any 
that with both systems—the Government grant, however small, had been made, 
and the voluntary—education was still should be sold, exchanged, or mortgaged, 
much behind what it ought tobe. He had | or interfered with as a matter of property 
been for many years a subscriber to the in any way, without the consent of the Se- 
British and Foreign Schools, which insti- cretary of State fur the Home Department. 
tution, he believed, had done a great deal | It might be well to have such a condition 
of good in the country, and also in foreign | as to future grants, but it appeared to him 
parts, to which their system of education | that there could be no doubt of the impro- 
extended. He had, however, heard with | priety of affixing such a condition to former 

\ 


Mr. Hadfield 
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grants. He wished to know whether the 
Government intended to proceed with the 
Bill that night or at any future time. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had 
found that the Bill referred to by the hon. 
Member had been brought into the other 
House of Parliament by the President of 
the Council, and the object of it was to re- 
lieve trustees of schools from personal ob- 
ligations, they having given bonds which 
affected them personally, with a view to 
secure school sites. When the second 
reading was moved he should be able to 
state more about the measure, but if it 
was thought to be unjust to trustees of 
schools, the Government had no desire to 
press it, but many trustees were desirous 
that it should pass, in order that they 
might be relieved from all personal lia- 
bility. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman must be talking about 
some different Bill, or else the clause was 
not English. It distinctly stated, if he 
understood it, that if any person had re- 
ceived a grant, and did not choose to repay 
it, then the school in respect of which the 
grant had been obtained, should not be sold 
or exchanged or mortgaged without the 
consent of the Home Secretary, and the 
Secretary of State was to endorse on the 
deed his permission in such a case. 

Sr GEORGE GREY said, the Com- 
mittee must be aware that it was the duty 
of the Goverument to see that the grants 
should not be extended to the erection of 
new buildings, which might be sold or 
mortgaged. Personal bonds had been en- 
tered into by the trustees not to sell or 
mortgage, and they now desired to get rid 
of their personal liability. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, that 
the Bill to which the hon. Member for 
Manchester had referred, was, in fact, a 
portion of that centralisation which was so 
objectionable in matters of education. He 
could not avoid complaining of the over- 
riding influence of the Church of England 
in matters of education. The effect of 
which was, that the children of Dissenters, 
who were obliged to attend schools in 
which the clergy had control, were taught 
one system of religion at school and an- 
other at home. The natural result of such 


& proceeding was most detrimental to reli- 
gion generally. The system in Ireland 
was far better than that advocated by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Pak- 


ington). There a day was set apart for 
the clergy of every denomination to attend 
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and take their several classes. He wished 
to ask the Government what they proposed 
to do with Kneller Hall, which had cost so 
large a sum, and which it now appeared 
would shortly become useless. 

Sir GEURGE GREY said, he could 
not answer the question at present. Knel- 
ler Hall might be applied to several objects, 
and he was now endeavouring to determine 
to what purpose it could be devoted with 
the greatest advantage. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to a griev- 
ance to which the Unitarians were sub- 
jected with respect to the British and Fo- 
reign Schools. Those schools had received 
many donations from Unitarians, but those 
who had the direction of them had gra- 
dually introduced nothing but Trinitarian 
doctrines, to the great annoyance of such 
Unitarians whose children had attended. 
A case had been submitted to counsel who 
advised that such conduct was a breach of 
trust on the part of the directors. No- 
thing, however, had been done, and he 
therefore trusted that the Government 
would use its influence to put an end to so 
improper a state of things. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, he would sug- 
gest the withdrawal of the Amendment. 
Although a friend to the general principle 
of voluntary education, still he could not, 
considering the beneficial results which had 
followed the labours of the Government in 
promoting the cause of education, join ina 
vote which would practically put an end to 
those labours. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for North 
Lancashire (Mr. Heywood) with respect to 
the British and Foreign School Society, 
proved the difficulty of establishing schools 
in which would be taught only those doc- 
trines which all Christians were supposed 
to hold in common. He hoped that the 
right hon. and learned Lord-Advocate 
would, next Session, cause his Scotch 
Education Bill to be introduced in the other 
House. 

Mr. BARNES said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment after the opinions which 
had been expressed upon it by the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he begged to ask 
whether the Government intended to sup- 
port the Bill before the House for main- 
taining the salaries of schoolmasters in 
Scotland at their present amount ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Bill in question would come on at a later 
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hour in the evening, when his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord-Advocate 
would state the course which the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 215,2001., be 
granted to Her Majesty, for Public Education in 
Jreland, under the charge of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, to the 3lst day 
of March, 1856.” 

Mr. FRENCH said, he must complain 
that the item for building, furnishing, and 
fitting up new schools in Ireland was only 
3,5001., while the corresponding item for 
England was 70,0001. He also found 
fault with the setting apart of 5,000J. for 
farm buildings at Limerick and Belfast as 
unnecessary on account of the wealth of 
those cities. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
object to the Vote, but thought that it 
might in some respects be more satisfac- 
torily applied than appeared from the es- 
timates to be proposed. He especially ob- 


jected to the erection of a conservatory in 
connection with one of the agricultural 
schools, the payment of a lecturer on phy- 


sical science, and to the item of 1,000I. 
for a slaughter-house, as not coming within 
the fair scope of education. 

Mr, WILSON said, he was quite willing 
to defend the items referred to by the hon. 
Member on the ground that they had re- 
ference to the means by which so many 
persons obtained their livelihood; and as 
regarded the utility of the purposes to 
which the money was generally applied, 
Ireland had set an example which might 
well be followed by England. The farm 
buildings at Limerick and Belfast were de- 
signed for the benefit of the districts. 

CotoxeL DUNNE said he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman that the system gene- 
rally was good, but he could not conceive 
why 1000/. should be appropriated for a 
slaughter-house. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, that while ex- 
pressing his entire satisfaction at the in- 
crease of 30 per cent. in the grant of the 
current year for England, he must com- 
plain that the increase for Ireland amount- 
ed to only 10 per cent. The ratio of in- 
crease for both countries ought to be more 
equal. 117,V00U. a-year of the Irish Vote 
was expended in salaries fixed on the pal- 
try scale of from 171. to 201. for school- 
masters of the 3rd class, whose standard 

Sir G. Grey 
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of qualifications was remarkably high, 
The national system had worked very suc. 
cessfully in Ireland, in spite of the Oppo- 
sition it had encountered; but the people 
would avail themselves of its advantages 
toa much larger extent if the education 
given included not merely knowledge of 
literary character, but instruction calcula. 
ted to promote the subsequent advance. 
ment in life of the scholars. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he also must com- 
plain of the unsatisfactory position which 
Ireland occupied in regard to education as 
compared with other portions of the Em- 
pire. It was next to impossible that all 
parties could agree upon a uniform system 
of national education ; but it was at least 
earnestly to be hoped that in the course of 
the next Session of Parliament some gene- 
ral plan would be adopted regulating the 
mode in which the assistance of the State 
should be given to all classes of religion- 
ists. The principles relating to the sub- 
ject of education which had been enuncia- 
ted upon the platform of the British and 
Foreign School Society by the Duke of 
Argyll, by the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord J. Russell) and also by the 
present Lord-Lieutenant of {reland, were 
alike just, sound and liberal; but why 
should the Protestants of the sister coun- 
try alone be denied the benefit of their 
application? It was the intention of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Midhurst 
(Mr.Walpole), who had given notice of a 
Motion, but had been compelled by one of 
the war debates to withdraw it, to bring 
before the House early next Session the 
whole question of education in Ireland, 
and to have the mattgr fairly and fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. KIRK said, that one effect of the 
establishment of the national system of edu- 
cation in Ireland had been to supersede 
the old schoolmasters there, who were 
generally men of some classical and scien- 
tific knowledge, and, by substituting in 
their place the national schools, to lower 
the character of education throughout the 
country. He was glad to find, therefore, 
that an increased grant was proposed, be- 
cause increased salaries might tempt men 
of superior qualifications to undertake the 
duties of national schoolmasters. Some- 
thing certaiyly ought to be done to pro- 
vide a better kind of education for the 
middle classes ; otherwise there would be 
no feeders for the colleges, and the conse- 
quence would be that the whole youth of 
Ireland world be shut out from the com- 
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petitive examinations for appointments in 
the public service which were to be estab- 
lished. A number of children were taken 
from the schools to be put to industrial 
employment, and he thonght that such 
children should not be taken from the 
school until they acquired a certain amount 
of education. He did not intend to op- 
se the Vote. 

Lorpv JOUN MANNERS said, no suffi- 
cient explanation had been given as to 
the extent to which it was intended to 
carry the contemplated model agricultural 
schools. It was going too far, he thought, 
to call upon the country to furnish funds 
to educate men for such positions as land 
stewards, farm bailiffs, and the like. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, he quite con- 
curred with the noble Lord, and he should 
therefore move to diminish the Vote by 
2,0007. 

Motion made, and Question proposed — 

“That a sum, not exceeding 213,2001., be 
granted to Her Majesty, for Public Education in 
Ireland, under the charge of the Commissioners 


of National Education in Ireland, to the 31st day 
of March, 1856.” 


Sm JOHN WALSH said, that the 
public grant was in itself insufficient for 
the general education of the people, and 
any portion of it devoted to a limited ob- 
ject was so much abstracted from the ge- 
neral funds to be applied to elementary 
education. If, therefore, the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire pressed his 
Amendment to a division he should vote 
for it. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the real ob- 
ject of such grants as the present was to 
afford to the lower classes of the commu- 
nity that kind of knowledge which would 
best fit them for the performance of their 
duty in the station of life in which they 
moved. It would be recollected that a 
noble Lord had on one occasion—he be- 
lieved at a meeting—made use of a re- 
markable expression, having observed that 
the knowledge which the people most re- 
quired was ‘‘the knowledge of common 
things,” and it was that description of 
knowledge which such grants as the one 
now under the notice of the Committee 
were calculated to supply. Land stewards 
and others to whom it applied were, in 
fact, only superior labourers, and, being 
spread through remote districts in Ireland, 
they would set an example to others which 
could not fail to be beneficial. The result 
would probably be that, by introducing a 
better system of cultivation, they would 
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eventually raise the value of the land. 
He was surprised, therefore, to find such 
an Amendment as the present proposed, 
for he thought that to strike out those 
items would be exceedingly injurious, and 
he should, therefore, be much disappvint- 
ed at their rejection. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Trea- 
sury had quoted the well-known maxim of 
Lord Ashburton about common things, but 
he had failed to show what possible con- 
nection there was between common things 
and hothouses. The fact was that the 
present proposal was an attempt to divert 
an educational Vote to other purposes. He 
did not deny that these things were very 
well in themselves, but could the hon. Gen- 
tleman justify upon his own principles of 
political economy the grant of public money 
for them? He challenged the hon. Gen- 
tleman to adduce a single instance in which 
a similar Vote had been passed before. 

Mr. CONOLLY hoped that the appear- 
ance of the item of a hothouse in the Vote 
would not induce the Committee to refuse 
the people of Ireland the means of obtain- 
ing a really valuable education in ‘* com- 
mon things,” the importance of which was 
now so generally recognised. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that an applica- 
tion had just been made for an increase of 
30 per cent upon the English Vote, and 
that no objection had been raised by any 
Irish Member ; but now that an additional 
10 per cent was asked upon the Irish Vote, 
and a demand was made for a paltry item 
of 2,000/., an hon. Gentleman thought it 
worth his while to oppose it, although it 
was intended to instruct the people of Ire- 
land in the art of agriculture, of which 
they were stated to be, in many remote 
parts, lamentably ignorant. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 


thought there was much force in the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, and he consequently should sup- 


port the Vote. After the large amount 
granted for English education, he could 
not refuse to grant an increase of 10 per 
cent for Ireland, especially for agricultural 
objects. 

Lorp NAAS said, he should offer no 
opposition to the Vote, for he believed that 
no institution was managed better than the 
one in question. Still he thought there 
was danger in the course taken by the 
promoters of the institution, which he 
thought should be confined to agricultural 
purposes—to teaching men to be good 
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farmers and not gardeners ; and he thought | entrusted to him was not one of his own 
it would be more advantageous to increase | seeking, but as the grievance arose in the 
the Vote, not for the purpose of having a| county with which he was connected, and 
conservatory, but having more pupils in|the complaint was directed against the 
farming. exercise of the power vested in a Member 
Mr. F. SCULLY said, the institution | of their Lordships’ House, he thought he 
had conferred great benefit upon the coun- | ought not to hesitate to bring it fairly be. 
try. Its object was not to send out school-|fore them. Before doing so, however, 
masters in farming, but good practical | having been anxious to consult the conve. 
farmers, acquainted with the cultivation of | nience of the right rev. Prelate, he had 
fruits and plants, as well as the rearing of | communicated with him on the subject, 
stock. He hoped the Vote would be agreed | and he was informed, in reply, that the 
to, and was sorry that the opposition to it| state of the right rev. Prelate’s health 
had originated with an Irish Member. would render his attendance in the House 
Mr. HENLEY said, he very much re-| extremely inconvenient, and that he did 
gretted that the subject had been so argued | not consider his presence essential to the 
as if a difference was to be made between | proper discussion of the petition. Under 
an English and an Irish question. The | those circumstances, the right rev. Prelate 
Vote must be taken as an exceptional one; | had requested him to state to the House 
but, in reference to the education of the | his opinion that the question could be dis. 
poorer classes, he did not see why a con-|cussed there only when it should be 
servatory was brought in. He had heard | brought upon an appeal from a court be- 
an hon. Member say that that was desir-jlow. The right rev. Prelate then went 
able in consequence of the potato blight, | on to observe, that he had the satisfaction 
but he was not aware that the culture of | of knowing that if he had done an act of 
potatoes was carried on in conservatories. | injustice to the Rev. Mr. Layard, he might 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. seek redress in an ecclesiastical or tempo- 
Vote agreed to; as were also the two/ral court, as he might be advised. Now 
following Votes. that remedy had been tried in the year 
(3.) 6052., Expenses of Commissioners | 1848, by the Rev. Mr. Gorham, who was 
of Education in Ireland. similarly refused by the Bishop of Exeter. 
(4.) 79,3641., Science and Art, &e. Upon being refused, the Rev. Mr. Gorham 
Notice taken. that Forty Members were | carried his case into the Court of Arches, 
not present ; House counted; and Forty | where he was cast at an expense of 1,225l. 
Members not being present, the House was/| He afterwards removed it, by appeal, to 
adjourned at half after Two o’clock. the Judical Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, where he established his claim at the 
end of two years from the time of ~ pre- 
sentation, at an expense of above 1,6001. 
Moves VF HERP S, making, with the Tidition of about 700I. 
Friday, July 27, 1855. for incidental expences not included in the 
Bill of costs, a total of 3,6047. He would 
Minures.] Pustic Bis1s.—1* Religious Opin-| put it to their Lordships, therefore, whe- 
ions Further Relief; Public Houses (Ireland) ;| ther those courts afforded a mode of ap- 
Island of Tobago Loan; Joint Stock Banks , : 
(Scotland) ; Turnpike Acts Continuance (Ire- peal suited to the circumstances of a a 
land). clergyman, who would in general forfeit 
2* Slave Trade (Sherbro). any preferment rather than incur such 
_——_ arate g hae os aoe —_ heavy liabilities. Indeed, he must say, 
° s = ° ~ . 
tinuance; Militia Officers’ Qualifications; | ‘hat the Bishop of Exeter himself was not 
Treasurers of Counties (Ireland); Crown | insensible to that view of the subject; for, 
Suits. | in a subsequent letter, which he also de- 
sired that he (Earl Fortescue) should 
PRESENTATION TO BENEFICRS—CASE | read, the right rev. Prelate said he quite 
OF THE REV. C. C. LAYARD—PETITION. | concurred in that portion of the petition 
Eart FORTESCUE, in presenting a! which referred to the large amount of 
petition from the Rev. C. Clement Layard, | costs incidental to the course of practice 
complaining of the refusal of the Lord in these courts, and that he should be 
Bishop of Exeter to institute him to the happy if any means could be devised by 
perpetual curacy of Eseot, in the county | whieh they could be lessened. Mr. Lay- 
of Devon, said the task which had been | ard stated that in May he was nominated 


Lord Naas 


ee — 
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by Sir J. Kennaway, a most devout and 
conscientious Member of the Church, to 
the perpetual curacy of Escot ; that he 
was examined by the Bishop of Exeter, 
both orally and in writing upon certain 
oints touching baptismal regeneration, 
and that he was finally rejected by the 
bishop. He further stated that he had 
been in orders for eleven years, that he 
had officiated in the diocesses of Peter- 
borough and of Lichfield, and had receiv- 
el most favourable testimonials from the 
bishops of those diocesses, and that he had 
been selected to fill the office of lecturer 
by the Elder Brethren of the Trinity-house 
ata time when the Duke of Wellington 
was Master of that corporation. When 
Mr. Layard was undergoing his examina- 
tion he was offered the temporary charge 
of a parish by the Bishop of Peterborough; 
and while he was vicar of Mayfield he had 
been presented by his parishioners with a 
piece of plate as a token of their esteem 
and gratitude. He stated his willingness 
to make the usual declaration of assent to 
the Articles in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and to take the usual oaths of 
canonical obedience, and he stated that 
his case was by no means a singular one, 
but that many similar and almost identical 
instances of the rejection of ministers ap- 
proved by other bishops had occurred of 
late in the diocess of Exeter, of which 
two or three were in the present year. 
The petitioner humbly submitted for the 
consideration of their Lordships ‘ that 
clergymen, on simply renewing, ex animo, 
their declaration of conformity and their 
oath of canonical obedience as required by 
law, might be in all cases reasonably and 
safely admitted by the bishop to any bene- 
fice or cure of souls when they have already 
been engaged in the eure of souls in his 
diocess, without having incurred his cen- 
sure, or when, having served in another 
diocess, they bring with them a bene exeat 
from the bishop thereof.’ Mr. Layard 
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therefore prayed their Lordships to pass_ 


some such measure as above suggested, 
or to take other steps to prevent the re- 
currence of the grievance arising from a 
bishop thus ignoring the judicial decision 
of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and de- 


priving both clergyman and patron of their | 


respective legal rights in regard to the 
presentation to benefices. 


other Member of the right rev. Bench, he 


(Earl Fortescue) would not venture to. 
express any opinion upon the ead 
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of the Bishop of Exeter, and of every | 
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points at issue, but he would venture to 
say that a man commended and approved 
of by two bishops ought not to be depriv- 
ed of his preferment at the arbitrary will 
of a third. It could not tend to the bene- 
fit of the Church, or the country, or to the 
respect which ought to be entertained for 
the episcopal Bench, that such differences 
should take place in the bosom of the 
Church, and among the heads of the es- 
tablishment. is Lordship maintained 
that any clergyman presented to a living 
should be instituted on making the decla- 
ration of conformity and taking the oaths 
of canonical obedience, and not be liable 
to have his conscience harassed, his rights 
denied, and his professional prospects 
blasted by inquisitorial questions on dis- 
puted points of doctrine and faith. He 
concluded by moving that the petition be 
printed with the Votes. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE objected to the 
Motion that the petition should be printed 
with the Votes, on the ground that such 
was not the custom of their Lordships’ 
House. On some very rare occasions, 
petitions had been ordered to be printed 
in the Journals, but never with the Votes. 

After some discussion, in which it was 
stated that the Standing Orders were alto- 
gether silent on the subject ; 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS FURTHER 
RELIEF BILL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM :* My Lords, ac- 
cording to the notice, I would call the 
attention of my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Chancellor) and of your Lordships, 
to the Statute Law Commission, of which 
he is the head, and I have the honour of 
being a Member; but it is chiefly in order 
to obtain its aid in examining the details of 
the important Bill which I am about to lay 
before you, and the subject of which well 
deserves your deliberate consideration— 
the great subject of Religious Liberty. 
I will not now, any more than on our 
recent discussions, and for the reasons I 
then gave, consent to use the phrase 
toleration, except only as denoting the 
contrary of intolerance, which, unhappily, 
has too often had a real existence. [ 
object altogether to speaking of that, the 
existence of which I deny, the favour, or 
boon, or privilege of toleration; as if those 
who conscientiously differ with us in reli- 
gious belief or observance were to thank 
us for allowing them, suffering them, bear- 
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ing with them—any more than we have to 
thank them for bearing with us while we 
hold our opinions and exercise our worship. 
To hold opinions and to worship God ac- 
cording to his conscience is the absolute, 
imprescriptible right of every man; as 
much at the least in this most important 
matter as it is in trifling things his right 
to do what he pleases, so he breaks no law 
and invades no right—as much his right 
as to leave his dwelling and walk upon the 
side of the street which he prefers ; and if 
you tell him you suffer him to do so, that 
you tolerate him in doing so, he may well 
answer that he owes you no thanks for let- 
ting him do what you have not the shadow 
of a right to prevent; and he may say, 
“In return for your letting me walk on 
the left-hand side of the way, I will toler- 
ate you in walking on the right band.” 
At the bottom of all this, there lurks the 
notion that they who pretend to tolerate 
are entitled, if they please, to prohibit ; 
that they might withhold the leave they 
grant; in other words, that they might 
require conformity to their opinions on pain 
of temporal penalty; so that really this 
pretence of toleration is at the very foun- 
dation of the code of persecution. Of that 
code, happily, the improved principles and 
temper of recent times has abrogated the 
most important enactments. Yet it is too 
certain that considerable remains of it con- 
tinue to disfigure the Statute-book, to the 
disgrace of our jurisprudence. Some of 
those penal laws are in practice obsolete ; 
but even these should not be suffered to 
remain. When my noble and learned 
Friend not now present (Lord Lyndhurst), 
by his wise and just measure of 1846, swept 
away somewhere about thirty of those 
old penal laws, no one opposed on the 

round that such Statutes as that of Hen. 

II., requiring Jews to wear a badge, were 
not very likely to be enforced in these 
days. The wisdom of the Legislature de- 
ereed that they and other such obsolete 
enactments should no longer deface our 
legal system. Indeed many penalties be- 
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needful is such a revision of the Statute. 
book as I recommend. 

Much of the evil has arisen from care. 
less legislation, though a good part also 
from design, through mistaken zeal and 
erroneous views of the State’s religious 
duty. Of mistakes a fruitful source has 
been the careless making of inconsistent 
enactments, the leaving it uncertain whe- 
ther a law is repealed or not; the partial 
instead of total abrogation of a provision ; 
the substituting a new remedy or mode of 
proceeding for a former one, without abo- 
lishing the old. To give instances of what 
results from these modes of making laws 
would be as endless as it is easy. I may 
mention the uncertainty in which we are 
left whether certain penal Acts still exist 
or not. Persons have ever been puzzled 
to find that such Statute as the famous 
Act of the Six Articles, the 31 Hen. VIII. 
is entirely repealed—that which got the 
name of the Bloody Bill, from the Protes- 
tants, as well it might, for one provision 
condemned all to be burnt who denied the 
real presence. The King had so far joined 
the Reformation as to pillage the Catholic 
Church ; but being minded to retain his 
title of Defender of the Faith, he chose to 
abide by the fundamental doctrine of that 
faith, and consigned to the flames all who 
differed with him. The Act was repealed 
by the 1 Edw. 6, c. 12; but some half. 
dozen Statutes have since been made re- 





pealing different parts of that repealing 
Act, and it has been said that no one can 
now confidently believe in the whole of the 


Six Articles being abrogated. However, 
on this I entertain no doubt; the 3rd sec- 
tion of the Act of Edward plainly repeals, 
and has, as regards that repeal, not been 
repealed. But let us look at the history 
| of the old writ de excommunicate capiendo, 
|The Statute of Elizabeth for the due exe- 





| cution of that writ was not repealed by Sir 


William Scott when he desired to substi- 
| tute a new mode of procedure, by the writ 
| de contumace; and his Act 53 Geo. III. 

127, saves the process of excommunication 


lieved to be obsolete, are, as I lately show- for spiritual offences, just as the Statute of 
ed your Lordships, liable to be quickened | 29 Car. 2, c. 9, abolishing the writ de 
into noxious life by the malice, or the! heritico comburendo, saves the ecclesiastical 


avarice, or the zeal of individuals. Of 
this it is needless to give more examples 
than were cited both in 1846 and lately in 
the debate on this subject. But the real 
state of the law in matters affecting the 
sacred rights of conscience, is I believe 
very little known, and I will give a few 
instances which abundantly prove how 
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| jurisdiction as to all punishment short of 
|death. Accordingiy there remains on our 
| Statute-book the enumeration of all the 
heads of proceeding for excommunication, 

notwithstanding Lord Stowell’s Act ; the 
| 13th section of the Act of Elizabeth is un- 
‘repealed, and it enumerates the offences 
| coguisable for excommunication as schism, 


| 
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jncontinence, and others, among the rest 
usury, Which,nevertheless, has now by a late 
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to other Acts, this naturalisation in the 
grandchild’s case was confined to Protes- 


Act been declared no offence at all by the ‘tants, and was withheld from both Roman 


civil law. Probably this might prevent it 
from being any longer treated as a ground 
of excommunication. Yet there is no doubt 
whatever that we have the two laws stand- 
ing together, one of which permits the tak- 
ing any rate of interest, and the other de- 
clares whosoever takes more than a certain 
rate, worthy of excommunication. 

But if instances are desired of evil ac- 


Catholics and Jews; for no one can claim 


| the benefit of the Act without taking the 


Sacrament in some church or chapel of 
the Protestant worship. There is no little 


|obscurity in the statutory provisions on 
| these subjects, an obscurity little creditable 


to our principles: and whoever examines 


, the evidence taken some years ago before 
ithe House of Commons Committee on the 


tually suffered from the continuance of | Alien and Naturalisation Law, will find 
intolerant laws, I fear we may resort to|that able and learned person, and sound 
provisions which the law has wilfully made, ‘lawyer, my late friend, Mr. Charles Wil- 
eontrary to every principle of justice, and | liams Wynne, describing the difficulties in 
wholly subversive of religious liberty, sub- | waich he felt himself placed in administer- 
jecting men to penalties and disabilities on | ing the concerns of wards and others for 
account of the nature of their belief and | whom he was trustee, by the confusion and 
their mode of worship. In the spirit of obscurity in the law. The result, however, 
intolerance and persecution some of these | of whatever examination you give to the 
laws had their origin ; laws suited to the | subject, is as I have stated it; and the 
darker age in which they were framed. | Opinion lately taken of the very highest 
Others were framed rather against the | legal authority on subjects of this descrip- 
political than the religious tenets of the | tion, declares that there exists no doubt on 
professor, but being conceived in terms | the matter, and that neither Jew nor Ca- 
of great generality, pressed upon parties | tholic can be naturalised, under the Acts, 


which were not within the contemplation 
of the Legislature; as the enactments 
levelled at Roman Catholics, and which hit 
Protestant Dissenters who never were in 
the lawgiver’s contemplation, and the pro- 
vision meant to give certain declarations 
on secular objects a peculiar solemnity, 
without the least regard to the religious 
belief of those who were required to de- 
clare, and which thus by mere accident 
operated against a whole body of persons 
whom the authors of the law never thought 
of, and never dreamt would be affected by 
it. The continuance of all these enact- 
ments on our Statute-book, long after the 
circumstances have ceased to exist which 
alone could justify their ever having been 
made for however short a time, is one of 
the greatest scandals to which our system, 
whether legal or political, is exposed. 

I ask your Lordships’ attention to one 
or two examples of what I am describing. 
If a natural born subject of the Crown 
happens to have a son born abroad, by the 
Statutes of Anne and George II., that 
son has all the rights of a British subject ; 
but his grandson, the son of that son so 
naturalised by the Statute, has not the 
same rights. An Act was passed early 
in the reign of George III. — 13 Geo. 
III., 3. 127—which professed to place the 
grandchildren on the same footing with the 
children. But, unfortunately, by reference 





without abandoning their own religion. 

Now, I pray your Lordships to mark 
what is the consequence of leaving such 
laws on our Statute-book. The late Duke 
of Gloucester was born at Rome; the 
present Duke of Devonshire at Paris ; 
both were naturalised by the Statutes of 
Anne and George II.; and if either had a 
son also born abroad, the Act Geo. III. 
applied, and naturalisation was effected, 
because in their case there was no diffi- 
culty in taking the Sacramental Test. 
But how would it be if the Duke of Nor- 
folk had been born abroad and his son 
also? The Duke would be naturalised ; 
his heir apparent could not be, unless he 
did what all who know that able and ex- 
cellent individual must be aware he would 
not do, declare himself a Protestant by 
taking the Sacrament in one of our 
churches ; and thus he would forfeit the 
right to inherit the princely domains, 
which form the apanage of this great 
title. 

Others of our laws press upon Protes- 
tant Dissenters. When I moved the Bill, 
the other day, for correcting an error in 
the Registration Act of 1852, I stated 
how much these most respectable secta- 
ries felt aggrieved by the continued re- 
quirement of Registration, as a condition 
of relieving their chapels from the penal- 
ties demanded by the Conventicle Act of 
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Charles II. and the subsequent Statute of 
1812, somewhat mitigating that barbar- 
ous law, which it only in name repealed, 
for it put other penalties in its place. 

The Dissenters all complain, and, in my 
opinion, justly complain of registry being 
required before they can be relieved from 
these penalties—before their meeting- 
houses can be deemed legal, and the con- 
gregations escape the consequences of the 
intolerant laws first made nearly two cen- 
turies ago. That this exigency of the law 
may and often does produce practical evils 
to those bodies is certain. If the requi- 
sites are not complied with the conse- 
quences attach. Thus the licence to cele- 
brate marriages in their chapels depends 
upon their being duly registered, that is, 
registered according to the formalities 
prescribed. Opinions have been taken on 
the validity of marriages celebrated in 
chapels which had licences but after an 
informal registration; and the greatest 
anxiety has been felt on this important 
matter from the conflict of those opinions. 
On one point, however, there can be no 
conflict ; an unregistered chapel licensed 
as such within the Act making the mar- 
riages there valid has not valid licences ; 
and we saw that between six and seven 
thousand chapels had been opened since 
1852, in many of which marriages had 
been celebrated, to make which valid we 
had to pass the Act a few days ago. 

The exemption from rates of such meet- 
ing-houses all depend upon due registra- 
tion.—But I pray you to look back upon 
what injustice the Registration Law work- 
ed some years ago, when those disgraceful 
riots took place at Birmingham, from the 
fanatical zeal of a mob, countenanced if 
not instigated by persons in a respectable 
station, whose ecclesiastical bigotry and 
intolerance was exacerbated by the pre- 
judices of a political party— when the 
meeting-house of Dr. Priestly was des- 
troyed, and the house with the library and 
the manuscripts of that illustrious philo- 
sopher, and the apparatus with which he 
had made the discoveries that have given 
him an imperishable renown. For his 
private losses he obtained compensation 
by his action against the hundred ; but 
for the injuries to the chapel no action 
could be maintained, because the registra- 
tion had not taken place. Indeed, as it 
was an Unitarian meeting-house, it was 
not within the Statute of William III., the 
Act of 1813 having, fo ithe first time, 
extended the protection of such buildings. 
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However, even after that latter Act had 
passed, a defective registration would have 
deprived the proprietors of their recourse 
against the hundred, and would have en- 
abled the rioters to escape the penalty of 
the law. By the Riot Act—1 Geo. 1. s, 
2,¢. 5—the demolition of a chapel is a 
capital offence, but only of a chapel duly 
registered. To destroy any other, any 
one for instance of the thousands unduly 
registered since 1852, though a crime of 
just as deep a dye as makes the offence 
punishable with death if committed against 
a registered meeting-house, is only a tres- 
pass, or, at most, under the recent Acts, 
punishable as a misdemeanor by a small 
fine. 

It is now proposed that all these re- 
mains of the intolerant laws, made in 
other times in circumstances which no 
longer exist to justify or even to extenu- 
ate such enactments, should be swept from 
our Statute-book, and that no fetter 
upon complete religious liberty should any 
longer be continued. I speak as much 
for the Church, of which I am entirely 
and willingly a member, as for the sects 
with whom I altogether differ in opinion, 
The Church can well rest upon her own 
great merits, and is only weakened as 
well as dishonoured by those intolerant 
laws which short-sighted partisans vainly 
regard as her pillars. She will be 
strengthened as well as exalted by their 
removal, We may hold the Dissenters 
to be in error, as they may regard our 
faith to be erroneous. Each party may 
conscientiously oppose the other in argu- 
ment and freely discuss their points of 
difference, whether in doctrine or in dis- 
cipline. None are to be regarded as un- 
important which any men conscientiously 
believe to be material. A celebrated 
father of the primitive Church has, I be- 
lieve, been parodied by a modern prelate 
in his famous dictum —‘‘In necessariis 
unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
earitas.’” The modern substitute for St. 
Augustine is not less intolerant and, 
to my mind, much more absurd —‘“‘ In 
essentials liberty, in unimportant things 
unity, in all charity.’’ In only the last 
point of the proposition can I agree. We 
have no right to regard anything as tri- 
fling, either in doctrine or discipline, which 
our fellow Christians hold to be momen- 
tous—whether it be matter of religious 
dogma, or of ecclesiastical observance—as 
that the priest shall turn his face to the 
altar or avert it, shall read in one part of 
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the church or another, with or without 
lights, or have a stone placed in one por- 
tion or another. We may ourselves en- 
tirely disregard all this, because not agree- 
ing with our views, but I deny the right 
to treat it as insignificant and call it mum- 
mery, if any body of worshipers sincerely 
believe it to be important. Above all, we 
have no right to visit this conscientious 
difference of opinion upon those who hold 
it, with any penalty or disability whatever 
of a temporal nature; and you may de- 
pend upon it that they who have little or 
no religion will be the most ready to mal- 
treat men upon the ground of differences 
being insignificant. If the observances 
are inconsistent with the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline of the sects or of the Church, it is 
for the spiritual authorities to take cogni- 
zance of them. The State is bound for 
the sake of Religious as well as of Civil 
liberty, to withdraw from the controversy, 
and leave it to be conducted by the spi- 
ritual power. 

The Bill which I now present to your 
Lordships is framed upon this, the true 
principle set forth in the preamble, that it 
is contrary to the interests of religion and 
inconsistent with civil liberty that any 
person should be subject to any pains, 
penalties, or disabilities whatever on ac- 
count of his religious opinions, or his mode 
of worship. It repeals all the Acts or 
parts of Acts passed inconsistent with this 
great principle; and of about 120 such 
our Statute-book will thus be got rid. I 
trust your Lordships will now give the 
Bill a first reading, and that my noble and 
learned Friend will see the propriety of 
referring it to the examination of the com- 
mission of which he is the head. The 
labours of my very able and learned Friend 
(Mr. Field), of the Chancery Bar, as well 
as his brother, the eminent solicitor, have 
enabled me to lay it before your Lord- 
ships. Of their merits it is difficult for 
me to speak too highly ; and they repre- 
sent the Protestant Dissenting body. I 
have further had the invaluable assistance 
of Mr. Anstey, who belongs to the Romish 
Church, and of whom I will only say that 
a more learned, indefatigable, and useful 
fellow-labourer it is impossible that any 
one can have in such works. His Lord- 
ship then presented a Bill to repeal all 
Pains, Penalties, and Disabilities on ac- 
count of Religious opinions ; and moved 
that it be now read 1*. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
no one could entertain any objection to the 
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suggestion that the Bill, after being read 
a first time, should be referred to the Sta- 
tute Law Commission. Undoubtedly it 
did not, at the first blush, appear very 
germane to the business of a Commission, 
whose duty was to consolidate laws, that 
they should take into hand the framing of 
an Act to repeal, and not consolidate, a 
great many of the existing laws; but he 
thought it extremely important, with a 
view to the consolidation of what was 
desirable to be retained, also to get rid of 
that which was superfluous. ; 

Bill read 1*. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 27, 1855. 


Mixvutes.] Puszic Bitts.—1° Turnpike Acts 
Continuance (No. 2); Militia Ballots; Sale of 
Beer, &c. 

3° Office of Speaker. 


TURKISH LOAN BILL. 

[ Progress, 27th July.| Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I do not intend to 
raise any question on the principle of the 
Bill at the present moment, nor to offer a 
remark upon the singular example it affords 
of a measure which, on its merits, has met 
with the unanimous disapproval of the 
House-—which has been disapproved of by 
every part of the House except the Trea- 
sury bench—and which, though so disap- 
proved of has been supposed, through its 
having passed its second reading in silence, 
to be a measure which, notwithstanding its 
badness and the impossibility of justifying 
its form, it is better to accept than risk 
the inconvenience which the majority of 
the House believe would be consequent on 
its rejection. I think that is a fair state- 
ment on the part of hon. Members, who, like 
myself, are opposed to this measure, but 
who do not think it their duty to reject it. 
I was in hopes that the Government would 
have taken steps to mitigate the evils in- 
separable from this measure—to mitigate 
them, for it is impossible to remove them 
—for I do maintain that, giving pecuniary 
aid to Turkey by means of a guarantee is 
full of danger and pregnant with mischief 
to the whole tone of the objects and policy 
of the war, and is certain, when the war 
is concluded, to throw Turkey, for whom 
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you are fighting, into the arms of the 
country which is now her and your enemy. 
I feel, however, that the evils of this mea- 
sure would have been susceptible of miti- 
gation if the Government had taken power, 
not of course, to compel by force an alter- 
ation of the terms of the Convention, but 
& power to modify its terms so as to have 
removed the entangled ralations to which 
it will give rise between this country and 
France, and to have separated the pecu- 
niary, liabilities of the two countries. By 
this means you would have got rid of the 
formidable prospective dangers which | tell 
you will arise in the relations between 

rance and England in consequence of 
this Convention. The Government, how- 
ever, have not thought fit to pay any atten- 
tion to the opinion of a minority which 
was almost a majority, and which would 
have been so on Friday last had it not 
been for the energetic measures which 
were adopted by the Government. They 
have not thought they were bound to pay 
any regard to the sentiments of those 
Gentlemen who declared themselves in 
favour of the Bill, but who were unanimous 
in disapproving its propositions. Though 


the Government had in their power to act 
upon the remonstrances of these Gentle- 


men, they have not done so ; and this will 
be remembered when the superficial cur- 
rent of public feeling has turned, and will 
be taken an account of. I am anxious not 
to offer any opposition to this Bill which 
might look like a factious one, or to ob- 
struct the measure ; and [| shall content 
myself now by stating my strong convic- 
tion that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to consider the manner in which it 
could have mitigated the evils of the pre- 
sent measure—and that they might have 
done—and to have paid respectful atten- 
tion to the unanimous disapproval of the 
principle involved in it, which had been 
expressed by the House. On the present 
occasion I want to know the meaning of 
this Bill, with reference to which I find 
myself in considerable difficulty. In the 
first place, 1 apprehend, as far as I am 
able to learn, that the Convention on which 
it is founded is an instrument which is 
entirely new in the history of international 
transactions ; and, in the second place, it 
appears to me that the general provision 
of the Convention for a conjoint guarantee 
is not in harmony with its subsequent pro- 
visions. I will state hereafter why I hold 
this opinion ; and I now want to know, in 
the first place, whether this Convention has 
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been submitted to the law officers of the 
Crown, whether they approve of its lan. 
guage and are ready to give their opinions 
as to its legal meaning and operation? |f 
it has not been submitted to the law 
officers of the Crown, then that is a grave 
error ; but if it has been so submitted, 
then I must press my right as a Member 
of this House to have the answers of those 
Gentlemen with respect to the meaning 
and operation of this measure. By this 
Convention Her Majesty undertakes to re. 
commend Parliament to enable Her to gua- 
rantee, conjointly, with the Emperor of 
the French, a loan of 5,000,000V. sterling, 
I set aside the verbal question as to whe- 
ther it was intended to guarantee the loan 
of 5,000,000. sterling or the interest of 
such a loan as one of little importance ; 
but, as far as I can understand it, you 
intend to go into the market, and gua- 
rantee, on the faith of Turkey, a perpetual 
annuity of 4 per cent, subject to the oper- 
ation of asinking fund; it is not your 
intention to raise a loan of 5,000,0001. but 
to sell that annuity. By this clause you 
are authorised to guarantee conjointly with 
the Emperor of the French, but it is rather 
singular that on looking at the French 
version of the Convention you find that its 
words are not followed—the French Con- 
vention has the words ‘* conjointement et 
solidairement.’’ I should like to know 
whether these two words are equivalent to 
our word ‘ conjointly.”” 1 will presume 
for the present that it is so, and that is my 
belief. What is the meaning of guaran- 
teeing conjointly with the Emperor of the 
French? I should suppose that we mean 
to impose what we call a joint and several 
liability, and that I believe is the meaning 
put upon it by Her Majesty’s Government. 
We know the meaning of that phrase, and 
its exact application by the proceedings of 
our courts. When two parties enter into 
a joint and several liability, in such a con- 
tract there is nothing of liability which 
applies to the one which does not apply 
to the other. If this be so, then I come 
to my proposition, that the subsequent 
clauses of the Convention are not in har- 
mony with the first; for the first clause 
contemplates a liability equally divided 
and incident on the two Governments in 
the same modes and degrees, while by the 
subsequent clauses there is contracted a 
liability of a totally different nature. In 
the second clause there is nothing that 
varies from the first; but by the 3rd 
and 4th articles of the Convention I find 
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that the interest of the loan is to be re-|so, the real state of the matter is, we are 
mitted to England by the Sultan of Tur-| guaranteeing a loan for which Turkey is 
key, and the proceeds of the loan are to/| liable in the first instance, England in the 
be paid into the Bank of England. | want | second, and France in the third ; so that, 
to know whether we are going to create a| by this arrangement, the English Govern- 
legal right on the part of subscribers to| ment stands in file of three, with Turkey 
the loan to receive their interest at the} in her front and France in her rear. Two 
Bank of England? If they are entitled| sets of rights grow out of this position— 
to receive the interest, they must be enti-| rights against Turkey in the first instance, 
tled to do so at some given time and place, | on the supposition of her not being able to 
and I want to know what that place is?| pay, or on being hindered from so dving ; 
I see the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Tite) | and rights against France, to arise in case 
in his place, and, as he came into the|of our having been called upon to make 
House in connection with the question of | good the default of Turkey, and on our 
administrative reform, I call his particular | not having been recompensed by France. 
attention to this; and he will find that, | 1 want to know the definition of the rights 
instead of making, as we ought, a snail’s| thus to be created. Are we to hold rights 
progress in administrative reform, we are|in common with France, or are we to be 
making a crab-like movement, and are not/ entitled to exercise them separately from 
only throwing away the people’s money,} France? You bring in an instrument, the 
but are doing so in a way which will be| phraseology and provisions of which con- 
attended with the greatest political disad- | tradict its fundamental provisions, and you 
vantages. Does this Convention give the| are bound to tell us the view which the 
right to receive the interest at the Bank | legal advisers of the Crown take of the 
of England ; and, if so, who is bound to| rights to be created under the instrument. 
satisfy that right? Failing the Sultan in| Supposing, after peace is concluded, Tur- 
the first instance, then who is bound to! key fail to pay, and that one of the two 
pay? In asking this, I disclaim all inten- | Governments thinks that she is able to pay, 
tion of casting any imputation on the good | while the other thinks she is not, is Go- 
faith of Turkey ; but there are many cir-| vernment A, who thinks that she is able 
cumstances which may render her unable|to pay, entitled to go against Turkey, 
to pay, and then the whole of the liability | although Government B may think that she 
will be thrown back on us. Is it, then,;is not abletopay? Are we to understand 
the case that under this Act the British that England and France are to have a 
Government will be bound to pay the whole clear and independent right of taking the 
of the interest out of the Consolidated , measures which they may think fit for the 
Fund in the event of there being no remit- | enforcement of the guarantee? If we 
tance from abroad? I believe this is so, | stand as we do between Turkey and France 
and I do not complain of it, for up to this for the payment of the interest, it follows 
point the Bill is in conformity with the that we also stand between Turkey and 
terms of the Convention. But is there any France in the matter of reimbursement, 
similar liability on the part of France? and France’s rights of recovery are placed 
Is there created any right for the creditors in a most awkward position, for France 
to go to France at all? If the creditors | would either lave no power of recovering, 
are not entitled to go on the French gua-/ or her right would be liable to perpetual 
rantee, where is the joint and several dispute. We must know from the law 
liability 2 It is the very essence of such officers of the Crown whether France and 
a liability that it should attach to both England are united as to the views of their 
parties alike. But, if you are making an rights ; it is useless for the Solicitor and 
arrangement by which the creditors of Attorney General and the Queen’s Advo- 
Turkey can come on you, and no corre- cate to tell us what we are entitled to do 
sponding power is given to them to come against France under given suppositions, 
on the French Government, then you are unless they at the same time tell us that 
contradicting the first article of the Con- these matters have been duly considered 
vention, and the guarantee is not made by the two Governments, and that they 
Jointly with the Emperor of the French. have agreed upon them. Even the con- 
The words of the instrument are that the joint guarantee contemplated by the Con- 
creditors should apply to the Bank of vention would be liable to the greatest diffi- 
England, and it is an abuse of language to culties. Suppose that this country was 
call this a conjoint guarantee. This being desirous of obtaining Egypt as a security 
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for its guarantee, and France was equally | stated ; and, if I am, I am sure, judging 
desirous of obtaining that province for its | from my experience, that there is no man 
security, how would their respective claims | more capable of exposing the errors into 
have to be settled? I do not say that | which I may have fallen than the Solicitor 
such a desire exists either on the part of | General, for what mortal man can do he 
this Government or on that of France, | can and will do in this respect. But my 
though there is a strong feeling that such | questions must not be met by mere poli- 
is the case both in America and on the | tical declamation, for I assert that if you 
Continent. I remember some time ago/| are going to create positions which are en. 
that an American gentleman of high posi-|tirely new, and new relations, it is your 
tion, in the presence of my noble Friend, | duty to give us clear definitions of those 
was making a defence for his country | rights, and the remedies you propose by 
against the charge brought against it of | which we are to obtain those rights, should 
an unscrupulous desire with regard to the | we be placed in position to demand them, 

acquisition of territory, and he summed up Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
his defence by saying, ‘‘ Brother Jonathan | really was not prepared for the speech of 
takes after Brother John ;”’ and this is the | the right hon. Gentleman. He certainly 
feeling which is prevalent both in America | understood that there was to be no discus. 
and on the Continent. If, however, you | sion upon this stage of the Bill. He did 
provide in a treaty to have the revenue of | not, however, mean to say that he had any 
a given province as a security for your | right to complain of the course taken by 
guarantee, no one can have a right to | the right hon. Gentleman. But from what 
charge with ambitious designs the Govern-/| had passed the other night between the 
ment which occupies that province. If) right hon. Gentleman and his right hon, 
such a charge were brought, of course we | Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
should point to our Convention, and say,| he (Viscount Palmerston) expected that 
what is the use of impounding the revenues | the right hon. Gentleman would not have 
of Egypt, unless such an arrangement was | raised these objections in Committee on 
to be in the nature of a mortgage, and to| the Bill. The Government had appointed 
have the powers incident thereto? If, | other business for discussion that night, 
as I believe, it is contemplated by this/and a great many Gentlemen had come 
Convention to occupy Smyrna, Syria, or | down to the House under that impression. 
Egypt, I want to know how the respective | He would, therefore, under such circum- 
rights of the parties are to be settled?! stances, ask the Chairman to Report pro- 
Are we to have the right of occupying | gress. 

Egypt without consulting France, or is| Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was sorry 
France to have the right to do so, without | there should be any misapprehension upon 
consulting us? Has there been any com-/| this subject. He would greatly regret be- 
munication between the two Governments | ing the occasion of it. He was not then 
on this subject? If there has not, then I | contending against the policy of the Bill; 
regard such neglect as most culpable and | but the construction of the measure. He 
full of danger, and I will liberate my mind | certainly intended to have addressed the 
and conscience from having anything to do | Speaker, and he came down to the House 
with this question. I will merely raise for that purpose. He, however, found 
these points, and it is your business to! Mr. Fitzroy in the chair at five minutes 
provide against them; but if you do not| after twelve o'clock. If it were more con- 
choose to do so you decide on the course} venient to have this explanation given 
you will adopt by exercising your own/| upon a future stage of the Bill, he would 
supreme and authoritative judgment with | offer no obstruction to such an arrange- 
which I have no right to interfere. I) ment. 

trust that the Government will answer the, Mr. TITE said, that he had been so 
questions that I have put—it will not do, pointedly alluded to by the hon. Gentleman 
to meet them with general words, how- , that he felt bound to say a few words. He 
ever magniloquent they may be—or to say , did not see what the present question had 
that this is a question which must not be. to do with administrative reform, or what 
obstructed by small quibbles—or that it, the right hon. Gentleman meant unless, 
affects the confederacy of Europe, the} inferentially, to blame him for the vote he 
balance of power, or the integrity of Tur-| had given to the Government on a pre- 
key. The efforts which I make may be} vious night. In explanation of his vote, 
fruitless, or I may be wrong in what I have he might say that he was not only desirous 
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of placing “the right man in the right 
place,” but also of doing the right thing 
at the right time; and he felt that they 
were doing so by granting assistance to 
Turkey at the present- moment, and he 
had, therefore, voted for the Government. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER was ready to follow his right hon. 
Friend. He had all the papers before 
him, and could answer all the points rais- 
ed, but as he understood he would best 
consult the convenience of the House by 
doing so he proposed to fix the Committee 
for six o’clock, to be taken after the other 


orders. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON asked whether 
there would be any objection to place on 
the table the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Government and 
the Governments of Turkey and France, 
with respect to this Convention ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the only Convention there 
was, was that which had been already laid 
on the table—that between the Govern- 
ments of France and England and the 
Government of Turkey. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON meant the cor- 
respondence—the original request of the 
Sultan for a loan, and the subsequent cor- 
respondence on the subject. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Of course 


the correspondence between Turkey and 
this country could be produced, but not 
the correspondence between Turkey and 


France. He would communicate with his 
noble Friend the Foreign Secretary, and 
learn if the former could be produced. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO wished to know 
if there was any correspondence with re- 
spect to the distribution of the money in 
Turkey. He understood that there was a 
supplementary Convention. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would consider about that also. 

— resumed. 

ommnittee report progress; to sit again 
this day. elon ¥ 


LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. 

[ Progress, 26th July.] Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Mode of obtaining limited lia- 
bility by future Companies. ) 

Mr. WILKINSON proposed to omit the 
words, other than an Insurance Company.” 

Mr. BOUVERIE opposed the Amend- 
ment, and said that banks were excepted, 
because our whole legislation with respect 
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to banks was of an exceptional character, 
and, with respect to Insurance Companies, 
they were at present able to protect them- 
selves and to limit their liability. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that the right 
hon. Getleman had not at all touched the 
principle which he had been asked to ex- 
plain. As to a Bank of Issue, no such 
bank could now be set up at all, and there- 
fore the observation as to that was quite 
inapplicable. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not at all attempted to go into 
the question why a bank should have more 
liability than a coppersmith or any other 
tradesman. As to Insurance Companies, 
it was said that they evaded the law 
by an agreement; but he wanted to know 
why they should be driven to a special 
contract to evade the law? If they were 
to have free-trade, there ought to be no 
exceptions and no restrictions, If the 
principle was good in itself, why should it 
not be good for a bank ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed, 
that there was a distinction between banks 
and the Joint-stock Companies contemplat- 
ed by this Bill. A Joint-stock Company was 
an association of individuals who collected 
together their capital to be employedin some 
profitable undertaking. The functions of 
a bank were altogether different. A bank 
was a being in whose custody we deposited 
our money for safe keeping, and its duty 
partook of the nature of a trust. The fun- 
damental function of a bank, therefore, 
was the safe custody of other people’s 
money; but the fundamental function of 
these associations was the active employ- 
ment of their own money. This consti- 
tuted a distinction in the very nature of 
the two things. It was quite clear that 
when persons deposited their money in a 
bank for safe keeping, they were entitled 
to a greater amount of security from the 
persons constituting that bank than a mere 
creditor was against his debtor in matters 
of ordinary trade. In other countries where 
limited liability was adopted as a general 
principle, banks were excepted ; and, there- 
fore, it was thought right to except them 
as well as Insurance Companies from the 
operation of this measure. 

Mr. HENLEY did not see why banks, 
because they were used for deposit, should 
be excluded from the Act. If a foreign 
merchant sent over 100,000/. worth of 
sugar or coffee for sale to a merchant here, 
that also was matter of deposit. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: That was 
agency. 


3A 2 
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Mr. HENLEY: Yes; but he supposed | Gentleman the Vice President of the Board 
that there might be Joint-stock agencies | of Trade, not to permit Assurance Compa- 
as well as Joint-stock Banks, and such | nies to be brought under the operation of 
agencies might be carried on under this|this Bill. No Life Assurance Company 
Bill. could tell whether or not they were solvent, 

Mr. CARDWELL complained that a| in a less period of time than ten or twelve 
new principle had been introduced by the | years ; consequently, it was a delusion for 
noble Lord, different from that which was|a Company to go on dividing profits or 
affirmed the preceding day. Yesterday | paying dividends during the first year of 
they were told that they had nothing to do} its existence. A Company with a small 
but to trust to the principle of caveat cred- | capital might make large dividends for the 
itor ; but now they had heard that the | first few years—in fact, receive back their 
creditor who deposited his money in a| capital two or three times over, and then 
bank required especial protection; and the | when demands were made upon them they 
same exception was also to be extended to| would find shelter and protection under 
Assurance Companies. So far as he com- | the law of limited liability. Take the case 
prehended the argument, it was this, that | of a man who insured his life to make pro- 
a bank was to be exempted from this Bill | vision for his family at his death, he paid 
because the business of a bank was of aj the premium for ten or fifteen, or twenty 
different kind from that of a trader, and | years, as the case might be. The Com- 
because it was merely a depository of | pany had had a prosperous time, and du- 
money, which money was always ready to| ring this time had divided large sums in 
be returned on demand. But how did this| bonuses and dividends--the lives now 
apply to Assurance Companies? No doubt | began to fall in—claims were heavy—the 
there were specialties in the business of | capital was swept away—the assured were 
banking and also other specialties in the | left without redress, and the shareholders 
business of assurance, but to all trades | remained with the dividends and bonuses 
and to all branches of commerce the great in their pockets! This had happened over 
principles of credit equally applied. The | and over again where limited liability ex- 
principle of this Bill, then, it appeared, | isted. 
was to be that there must be safeguards,{ Limited liability existed throughout the 
and that people must not rely merely on | United States of America. The following 
the principle of caveat creditor. That was|was the result of one year’s experience, 
& most important admission to obtain on|taken from an American publication of 
the very threshold of the debate. But still | repute—Palmer’s Almanack : 
he did not see how this applied to Assu- In 1841, there were 33,739 bankrupts; 
rance Companies. If it were true that | 1049,603 creditors; 440,934,615 dollars 
they were already within the principle of | in debt: the property surrendered amount- 
limited liability, why refuse to bring them | ed to 43,697,307 dollars—but when this 
within the purview of the Bill? He should | came to be realized, it did not produce an 
certainly vote in favour of the Amend-| average dividend of 1 per cent. The 
ment. dividends realized in the different States, 

Mr. COWAN thought it extremely un-| were as follows:—State of Maine, } 4 
wise at the end of a Session that a mea-| cent in 100 dollars; Michigan and Ohio, 
sure of this description should be perse-! 4 cent in 100 dollars; New Jersey, 4 cents 
vered in, and which, if passed, was not | in 100 dollars ; Tenesse, 4} cents in ditto; 
likely to command the confidence of the| 1 cent in Maryland; Mississippi, 6 cents 
country. He hoped the Government would | in 1,000 dollars; Kentucky, 8 dollars in 
withdraw this and the Partnership Amend-| 1,000 dollars ; Illinois, 1 dollar in 1,500. 
ment Bill, to which he had a still greater | In Pennsylvania—East Virginia — South 
objection. Alabama, and Washington, there were no 

Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE said, that | dividends at all. 


under this Bill for limited liability, a man| ViscounrGODERICH: What year was 
might be a bankrupt in one street, and a| that ? 
wealthy merchant prince round the corner in | Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE: The year 
another concern, and that this was irrecon- | 1841. , 
cilable with sound morality. It was equally | Mr. WILKINSON: Were these limited 
important to protect the public as well as liability partnerships ? 
shareholders in Companies, and he would | Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE: The return 
call the especial attention of the right hon. | contained partnerships of all kinds. 

\ 
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Limited liability for losses with unlimited 
profits was dishonest, and calculated to 
provoke and encourage over-trading—and 
the professed object of this Bill was to 
check and prevent over-trading. The cre- 
dit of England, where limited liability does 
not exist, stood higher in every part of the 
globe than any other nation; and this was 
the secret and simple reason why London 
was made the grand focus and centre for 
exchange operations from every part of 
the world. The Americans, who were 
so acute where dollars were concerned, 
were compelled to have credits in London, 
wherewith to pay for their tea in China, 
and sugar and coffee in Brazil. Take the 
ease of a London Joint-stock Bank, which 
had been dividing 25 per cent per annum 
in dividends and bonuses. In four years 
the shareholders got their entire capital 
paid back. Suppose, then, at the end of 
this time the bank failed, was it right, 
just, and honest, for the shareholders to 
be allowed to keep these dividends and the 
creditors to be left in the lurch? Sound 
policy, and sound morality declared against 
the measure. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he did not un- 
derstand the force of the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman, because it happened that 


he knew a country where the principle of 
limited liability was not acted upon, but 
where losses to the extent of not less than 
50,000,000/. sterling had been sustained 
in the course of one year by insolvency 
and bankruptey, and that country he beg- 
ged to tell the hon. Gentleman was Eng- 


land. He did not believe that the pro- 
posed change in the law would make any 
difference in the amount of insolvencies or 
bankruptcies. Whether limited or unlimit- 
ed liability were the law, there would al- 
ways be a number of persons incapable of 
managing their affairs. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that, to a certain ex- 
tent, a burden would be attached to Com- 
panies acting under this Bill. They 
would be required to pay up a@ certain 
amount of their capital, and that would 
operate very onerously in many cases. 
It was said that the Bill would give rise 
to a great deal of fraud. He did not 
doubt it, nor did he expect that any law 
would be able to prevent fraud. Those 
who were disposed to cheat would always 
find loopholes enabling them to impose on 
those who were ready to be gulled. He 
did not think that any ground had been 
stated for excluding Insurance Companies 
from the operation of the Bill. 
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Mr. LOWE supported the Amendment. 
No answer had been given to the question 
why Insurance Offices should not come 
within the operation of this Act. The 
principle of the Act was, that the people 
were the best judges of what was good 
for themselves ; and if Assurance Offices 
choose to come and pay up 20 per cent of 
their capital, why should they be precluded 
from doing so, and partaking of the bene- 
fits of the Bill? He objected to any ex- 
ceptions from the general law, 

Mr. HENLEY said, the exclusion of 
Insurance Companies from the Bill showed 
the distrust of the Government in the 
operation of their own principle, 

Mr. M‘CANN said, it had been laid 
down by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wick (Mr. Laing), on a former occa- 
sion, that a man was the best judge of the 
disposal of his own money. If that were 
so, he did not see why Parliament should 
interfere against hells and gambling 
houses. 

Mr. GLYN said, that Insurance Com- 
panies had transactions in reference to 
contingent remainders, which extended 
over a very lengthened period, and were 
for the benefit of persons not even alive at 
the time ; and he would ask, ought not 
such parties to have some special secu- 
rites thrown around them to protect them 
from loss? It was a question whether 
there ought not to be liability to the great- 
est extent, instead of limited liability, in 
Insurance Companies. He thought that 
Insurance Companies should not be inclu- 
ded in the act. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES: The question 
was whether, if they omitted Insurance 
Companies, those Companies could not still 
goon on their present system. He thought 
they should be allowed to come under the 
Act if they thought proper to do so. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE said that 
the people of America, where the law of 
limited liability existed, were anxious to 
get rid of it. In Massachusetts it was the 
law that no bank should be established 
without first raising one-half of its capital ; 
and the practice was for the parties to 
borrow the money and exhibit it to the 
inspector, who reported accordingly. Im- 
mediately afterwards the money was re- 
turned to the lender, and the bank was 
started without any money at all, 

Mr. SPOONER said, that all Insurance 
Companies enjoyed by their deed limited 
liability ; and he wished to know whether, 
if they were brought under this Act, they 
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would still have the opti f inuing | i : 
asier the ceabitions bs eer the pee — a capital of 20,0001. He thought 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said  po-cuanptinns Sheen cote af Real 
that Insurance Companies did not obt: in | d wi aang tig gers 
gag segrige A h the vague id f : 
limited liability by their deed. It ieian'ty fr _" gue idea of preventin 
. . No security was ided th 
clearly understood that the princi ere y provided that the 
early unde! principle of | whole sum should h b i 
limited liability was not t 4 j i ao = 
lish law. La bility te tage | ae a — of the Company must 
circumstance that every partner was con- | paid é oP ig a need be actually 
sidered to be the general agent of his part- | vould “sd oxsladed oe ‘a tone oan 
ners ; and if it were possible to limit that | Bill would, in hi ini ee 
, , in his opinion, be safer th 
general agency in sucl | eral paten, afer than 
make every alin with ane eer duh | the lined ph ma Tete 
aware of it, there would be no general | A one bi rr dh oie 
liability. Insurance Companies had the | pei a ae —— ye eas 
opportunity of doing that, f ir | rth ence 
contracts Aad in - rsa ay hed eo 10.0001. Te ee ee 
option of introducing a provision e | ( 
engaging for limited liability. Pie digo Pot Moc yi ren Jan: _ 
— of continuing that practice would cca Teitaiin gyn ae ms 
still remain to them, even if they came | amount of 20,0007. ini AR 
under the provisions of this Act The | a Mahan as, rt gs eee 
or : greatest defect in the Bill. He 
provisions of this Act would not in the reason wh i : oe 
y parties having a capital 
ree See apres the general 2,0000., or even 1,0001., sight = iad 
Mn MONTAGU CHAMBERS re in aie highly beneficially both to 
marked that the special cla i rd poy yt pene 
spoken of by or Scpaenttemd hes  sapteuth wads Wat vom re 
come into use in this way. A great Com- | of the Bill w hat i avour 
cahiiedmaitin ta : nei bo as, that it would afford facili- 
Palled, he the ye pst — | - — capitalists for the employment 
Company, in which there were many | oe oh ch “ate om 20,0508. 
shareholders who were in business. ’ : a iia a 
aacaudlels Ss ens + ce il me — v4 = i undertaking, and so 
pany was insolvent to the extent of} principl of imited liabili ae ae 
200,0007. or 300,000. Unlimited lia apr gt re a od 
Silty wieadhell 40 the cnsdhalinen, aul| ubahe: Glee to ol dices Mbealll 
many of them were clude adalah | hiteehonsatenae-oal a — 
pi —— ruined because they | leave them to Ginnie, bees 
ot pa ‘ . 
Gemaunn'e Se atien "A age goad Be —_ of protection were false and vicious. 
stood liability was clearly limited by a the pga goog — 
special clause to the b ae reer yoo “pense 
subscribed for; and acauuniense af  weaee on Pte 
ae out the words might be to defeat | the limitation in ‘he Bill would be a 
y wes at which inves- | prive the labouring classes of that power 
poet eae iad silt of ra their small savings which they 
Viscount GODERICH moved, in Clause pe oe my Preyer Nene 
1, line 10, to leave out ‘‘ having a capital forealeht, end tragelit oe 
stock of the nominal amount of ' RC i 
than 50,000I., divided into 6 aad at House otiee anal aoa ma rn 
nominal value of not less than 251. i : sagt 
The Bill as it stood was Macnee abd aa aa ve eo a er it 
the argument that it was for the benefit! pro . a. by aoe ee cue 
of the many. It actually tended to create ein ame ee ee 
= Sen Seekadely. | Thr Sinad inconsistent with free trade, and in its 
Caaamie leew Soe ‘aon at pa arom se — “ the Bill would be a delusion 
“i : 
poly ; yet by this Bill they were going to r Ma. vf BOUVERIE. objected to the 
give a monopoly in favour of Companies | Amendment proposed by the noble Lord, 
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because there were a cla%s of undertakings | 
which it was not desirable to invest with 
the dignity and character of corporations. 
His noble Friend had lost sight of the Part- 
nership Amendment Bill altogether, and 
it was the intention of the Government to 
meet the cases he contemplated by that 
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great principle before them for considera- 
tion. He had always understood that the 
object of those who were friendly to the 
Bill was to establish a new system and 
wed together labour and capital, in order 
that persons of small income might have 
the power of combining their capital for 


Bill. The House, however, should pro- | the purpose of carrying on useful branches 
vide that this Bill should not be made the | of trade. The Solicitor General, however, 
instrument for sanctioning mere gambling said that the Bill was only contemplated 
bubbles. He was willing to admit that for undertakings of great magnitude. On 
20,0001., was rather too high, and he was the contrary, the object of the Bill was to 
therefore disposed to accept the Amend-_ enable small capitalists to aggregate them- 
ment placed on the notice paper by the selves for all useful purposes—and there 
hon. Member for Lambeth, for fixing the | were many useful porposes which did not 
amount at 10,0007. With respect to the require a capital of 10,0001. The argu- 
amount of the shares, he was not disposed ment used by the supporters of the Bill 
to reduce the amount to 10/., but he was | was, that it radically destroyed monopoly ; 
willing to consent to fix the amount at 201. | but he contended, if this Bill were passed, 


Mr. MITCHELL aaid, the opponents 
of the Bill were on the previous day called 
by the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
monopolists. Why should the House es- 
tablish monoplists having a capital of 
10,0007 The course taken by the Go- 


vernment was inconsistent with their pro- 
fessed opinions. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman was fatal to 
any particular limit, nor did he see why 


any limit should be imposed. They were 
about to enter upon a new system by 
which persons of small means were to be 
enabled to do good for themselves ; why 
then stop half way and baulk your own 
object? It would be much better to leave 
the parties to take care of themselves, to 
look at the nature of the undertaking, 
and to consider the means they possessed 
to employ upon it, than to have any limit 
at ail, 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL was of 
opinion that the Amendment would be in- 
operative, because it was impossible to 
establish the principle of limited liability 
without a registration of the shareholders, 
which would show the amount of their 
shares and of their liabilities. The very ob- 
ject of the Bill was to define each man’s 
liability, and this must necessarily state 
the aggregate amount of the capital to be 
Invested. If, therefore, the Amendment 
were to be adopted, it would run counter 
to the whole principle of the Bill. He 
would entreat his noble Friend not to press 
his Amendment. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that, without 
doubt, there must be some specification of 
the shares ; but nothing was easier than to 
deal with them. But the Committee had a 





limiting the amount of capital to be in- 
vested to not less than 10,000l., that, so 
far from cutting up monopoly, they would 
be creating monopolies which were at pre- 
sent unknown to the law. This Act would 
throw into the hands of any person who 
could command 10,0000. a monopoly which 
he could not at present enjoy, and would 
inflict the greatest injustice on all those 
who were not able to command that amount 
of capital. That, however, was not the 
only injustice which the Bill would perpe- 
trate. The persons who would furnish the 
capital of 10,0000. would be those to whom 
the loss of such a sum would be a small 
matter, provided it brought them into com- 
petition with the humbler capitalists, and 
had the effect of beating them out of the 
field. He would, therefore, warn the small 
traders to be very circumspect in accepting 
such a Bill as this ; the etfect of which, he 
believed, would be to enable the large ca- 
pitalists to monopolise the whole of those 
trades in which the money of the humbler 
classes might otherwise be invested. With 
regard to those great capitalists who had 
seats in Parliament, he begged here to re- 
mark that he was ashamed to hear the 
sneers which had been cast upon those 
men, as if they came down to this House 
only to promote their own interest. It 
was with pain that he had heard reference 
made, in the course of these debates, to 
Lord Overstone, whose high character it 
was impossible for any man to impeach. 
But those great capitalists, against whom 
these sneers were directed, were having a 
mighty rod prepared for them by which 
they would-scourge the small trader if this 
limitation of capital should be maintained. 
The power of that limitation would enable 
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them to inundate the small capitalists, who 
would be utterly unable to contend with 
the competition which would be brought 
against them. But if there were no limit- 
ation, and the law was made equal to every- 
body, whatsoever might be the amount of 
their property, then the people might have 
the advantage—though of course never 
equal to that which wealth would command 
—of a legislative enactment like the pre- 
sent. At all events there would be one 
uniform law, and the Legislature would not 
be responsible for any advantages which 
one class of the community might enjoy 
over another. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
nothing was so admirable as the zeal of a 
new convert, and he was sure his noble 
Friend who proposed the Amendment must 
be nearly in a state of ecstasy at having 
received the support of one of the most 
zealous advocates of unlimited liability. | 
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to establish a gas éompany in a village, but 
which would not require so large a capital 
as 10,0001., and therefore this Bill would 
preclude any such Company from being 
formed. He (Viscount Palmerston) did 
not admit the force of that argument, be- 
cause it should be recollected that, although 
it was a condition of the Bill that the capi- 
tal should be 10,0001., yet the shareholders 
would not be compelled to pay up more than 
10s. on each share of 201., making only 
1,800/. in the whole. He therefore thought 
that a capital of 10,0001. was not too large, 
He would mention a case in which the want 
of this principle of limitation had been se- 
verely felt, and had been producing very 
extensive injury in the north of Ireland. 
There was a district where there was a 
great extent of coal and iron. Some per- 
sons took a lease of that district; their 
capital was not sufficient to enable them 
advantageously to work the district. If 


But with all deference, he thought there they had been able to do so the counties 
were reasons, without at all involving the! of Roscommon, Leitrim, ani Sligo would 
general principles upon which the Govern-| have derived immense benefit from it. 
ment had recommended this Bill, why they | Well, they could not get the money re- 
might reject the particular proposal which | quired. They tried to obtain a charter of 
had been made by his noble Friend. He! limited liability, but they invariably failed. 
had already contended that this Bill was! They were told to go to Glasgow and raise 
founded on the principle of free trade, and | money ; but the Glasgow men said, ‘‘ No, 


he still maintained that doctrine ; but it! you cannot give us sufficient security, and, 
was also founded upon another principle. | unless you do so, we will not lend the mo- 


It was proposed to give to those associa-|ney.’’ They did not like to go tied hand 
tions which it was intended to create by | and foot into the power of the Glasgow or 
this Bill that character which the law now | Liverpool speculators, and consequently this 
gave to Joint-stock Companies. They | had retarded the development of the pros- 
would be invested with a corporate charac- | perity of Ireland. This Bill would set them 
ter, and have the privilege of suing and of | free, and they would be able to obtain 
being sued. They would have a corporate | from the small farmers and others such an 
seal, and would not be simply an aggrega- | aggregate of capital as would enable them 
tion of individuals, but would possess legal to work with advantage. With regard to 
privileges, and be distinguished by legal| poor people, when his hon. Friend had 
conditions, If, then, there were to be, brought in his Partnership Bill, that would 


given to a number of individuals this cor- 

porate character and those legal privileges, | 
there should at least be some monetary 
evidence of their existence ; and he thought 
that a capital of 10,000/., while it would be 
quite sufficient to show that it was a real and | 
bond fide body, was not too much to require 
in order to entitle it to be recognised as a 
Joint-stock Company. But to confer such 
privileges and conditions on a set of per- 
sons whose shares were merely nominal, ' 
and whose capital might not exceed 201., | 
would really be bringing ridicule upon all 

corporate bodies. The right hon. Gen. | 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire, had 

stated an instance on which he had founded 

an argument. He said it was once wished 


Mr. Cardwell 


meet their case, and would enable the 
smallest contributions to be given to one 
person who would represent the concern, 


|so that the two Bills would meet every 


purpose. He certainly thought it would 
not be advisable to adopt the proposal of 


the noble Lord, though he was prepared, 


as had been stated by his noble Friend, 
to reduce the amount of capital from 
20,0002. to 10,0002. 

Mr. LOWE was anxious to call to the 
attention of the Committee that that which 
the noble Lord and the Solicitor General 
termed an absurdity already existed, and 
that a Company with 1s. 6d. shares and 
201. capital could be registered under the 
Joint-stock Company’s Act and become & 
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corporation. As this was so, he saw no 
reason why they should seek to narrow the 
limits of the present Bill, or seek to inter- 
fere and do that which they did not do 
with regard to corporations. As to the 
amount of capital, he maintained that, in- 
stead of a small capital being the badge of 
fraud, a large capital was so. He thought 
also, that experience showed that the shares 
had better be small, as the Joint-stock Com- 
panies ought to be ready-money concerns ; 
and, when the shares were small it was 
more likely that they would be paid up at 
once and the concern carried on on bond 
fide principles. For these reasons he felt 
bound to support the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that they 
had had, on very high authority, a definition 
of respectability, which consisted, it was 
said, in keeping a gig, and the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) had given them a 
definition of ‘ reality,’” which was 10,0001. 
He (Lord J. Manners) ventured to assert 
that neither of these definitions was based 
upon principle. He thought that if the 
present Bill was based upon principle, 
there ought to be no limitation either of 
the amount of capital or shares, and he 
should, therefore, support the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. 

Viscount GODERICH said he should 
press his Amendment to a division. His 
proposition had received the support, not 
of one class, as the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government implied, but of the 
whole Committee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL had 
found it impossible to provide machinery 
for carrying out the Bill without fixing the 
capital at a considerable amount. 

Mr. ILENLEY thought the objection of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was unfair 
to the noble Lord. The noble Lord had 
raised a great question of principle, and if 
his Amendment were adopted it would be 
easy to provide suitable machinery. 

Mr. COWAN moved that the Chairman 
Teport progress. 

_ Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
if the Bill passed in its present form it 
would be a fiction and a delusion, and he 
should vote for the Amendment. 

_ Mr. SPOONER disclaimed the imputa- 
tion of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), that he was a convert. He was no 
convert, but was as much opposed to the 
Bill as ever. On the ground of consist- 
ency, however, he felt bound to support 
the Amendment. 


{Jury 27, 1855} 
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The Committee were about to divide, 
when 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
he would not trouble the Committee to do 
so; and the first part of Lord Goderich’s 
Amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that although he 
had agreed to the omission of the words 
‘* down to and including 20,0001.,”’ yet he 
would not agree to the omission of the 
words ‘‘ with respect to the nominal 
amount of the shares being 25l.,”” though 
ge prepared to reduce that sum to 

Ol. 

Viscount GODERICH said, that he 
would take the sense of the Commit- 
tee upon this question, and moved the 
omission of the words, ‘‘ divided into 
shares of a nominal value of not less 
than 251. 

Mr. CARDWELL said that, if the 
Amendment of the noble Lord were car- 
ried, there would be no definition as to the 
value of the shares inserted in the Bill. 
He thought that the conclusion was most 
salutary which had been come to, that the 
amount of capital should be left to the 
discretion of the Companies; but he 
thought that, in order to prevent fraud, 
it would be requisite to limit the amount 
of the shares, though he thought 251. was 
much higher than was necessary for such 
a purpose. He felt, under these cireum- 
stances, compelled to vote against the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. 

Question put, ‘*That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.”’ 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 88; 
Noes 34: Majority 54. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 


ORDNANCE INVENTIONS— 
QUESTION. ; 

Mr. W. EWART inquired of the Clerk 
of the Ordnance whether satisfactory pro- 
gress continued to be made in mechani- 
cal and other inventions laid before the 
Select Committee of the Board of Ord- 
nance, with a view to shortening the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Mr. MONSELL replied that 974 pro- 
jects of inventions in all had been laid 
before the Committee during the last 
twelve months, of which 696 had been 
rejected, and there still remained for trial 
125. The Select Committee was divided 
into five sub-Committees, on which many 
men of scientific eminence were engaged. 
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These were working very hard to carry out 
some inventions which had been considered 
and approved of ; and of the remainder, 
some were in the hands of contractors, and 
he trusted might be successful, and lead to 
results having a favourable influence on 
the prospects of the war. 


MILITARY ORDER OF MERIT— 
QUESTION, 

Lorp ELCHO begged to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, if the intention of 
instituting a new Order of Merit for distin- 
guished services in the ficld, which was 
publicly announced by the Duke of New- 
eastle in the month of December, had been 
abandoned, and if not, what was the cause 
of the delay, and when it was probable 
that it would be instituted and ready for 
distribution ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
the intention of Government, as soon as 
possible, to issue the regulations of the 
New Order. The only cause of the delay 
that had taken place had been, that when 
they came to make detailed arrangements 
as to the practical test to be applied to the 
claims of private soldiers, and other mat- 
ters of this kind, there had been found 
more difficulties in making satisfactory ar- 


rangements than had been anticipated; 
but he hoped that very soon those difficul- 
ties would be overcome. 


IRISH GUARDS—QUESTION. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, hav- 
ing regard to the gallant conduct of Irish 
soldiers in the Crimea, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will recommend that a Royal 
Regiment of Queen’s Irish Guards shall 
be embodied, with privileges similar to 
those enjoyed by the English and Scotch 
regiments of Grenadier, Coldstream, and 
Fusilier Guards ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I can in- 
form my hon. and learned Friend, that 
the matter to which his question relates, 
has been considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Undoubtedly, we should be 
very desirous of making any arrangement 
which would be gratifying to the Irish, to 
whose services upon all occasions, more 
especially military—but that I need hardly 
say, because there never has been any 
ditference of opinion on that point when- 
ever and wherever they have been em- 
ployed—but to whose services both by sea 
and land the Crown and country owes so 
much. But with respect to the particular 


Mr. Monsell 
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method my hon. and learned Friend hag 
pointed out, this is to be considered, that 
the Guards are a privileged body, and 
those privileges more or less place them 
in a position with respect to the rest of the 
army which gives rise to observation. We 
think that the privileged corps already 
bear as large a proportion to the rest of 
the army as is expedient, and we do not 
think that it would be advisable to in- 
crease the establishment of that body, but 
every endeavour will be made to induce 
Irishmen to enlist into the existing regi. 
ments of Guards. Those regiments should 
be considered as belonging to the United 
Kingdom generally, and not to England, 
Scotland, or Ireland in particular. They 
consist of men enlisted indiscriminately 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
all the individuals belonging to them should 
be considered as having an equal share in 
the glories that may attend the services of 
those distinguished corps. 


WIDOWS OF NAVAL OFFICERS— 
QUESTION, 

Sir GEORGE TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, what steps the 
Admiralty has taken to extend to the 
widows of officers of the Royal Navy the 
boon which Her Majesty has lately con- 
ferred upon the widows of officers of the 
army, by extending the pension warrant, 
so as to create a special scale of pensions 
for the widows of officers who may die 
from illness contracted in the field. Also, 
whether it is true that the widow of the 
late Admiral Boxer has only been grant- 
ed the ordinary pension for an admiral’s 
widow, namely, 1200. a year? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD was most ready 
to admit that no distinction ought to be 
made between the two branches of the 
service. The army warrant was not yet 
finally arranged, and therefore he could 
not say exactly what its terms might be; 
but the Board had every wish to give the 
highest pensions in their power to the 
widows of officers dying on service. With 
regard to the case of the widow of Ad- 
miral Boxer, it was true that, under the 
regulations, she would have only the ordi- 
nary pension of an admiral’s widow; but 
there were other sources from which that 
pension could be increased, and he was 
happy to state that Her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to take her claims into 
consideration, and acknowledge them in & 
manner which would certainly be satisfac- 
tory to the country. 
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THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SCOTLAND 
EXPLANATION OF LORD ELCHO. 
Lorp ELCHO said, that though he 
was unwilling in any way to interrupt the 
course of public business, he wished to 
refer shortly to a matter of a private na- 
ture, which arose out of a speech made 
the other night by the noble Lord the 
Member for Totness (Lord Seymour). 
He was not in the House the other night 
when the noble Lord made a speech on 
the Ordnance survey of Scotland, but when 
he returned to the Sian, he was told by 
an hon. Member that he ought to have 
been present, as the speech of the noble 
Lord was at least not complimentary to 
him. Although he spoke on that occasion, 
he could not reply to the noble Lord’s 
speech, as he was not aware what he had 
said; but he trusted the House would in- 
dulge him on this occasion, as it was a 
matter which affected his personal charac- 
ter. What the noble Lord the Member 
for Totness (Lord Seymour) was reported 
to have said on that occasion was this :— 
“Nothing could be more absurd, or, indeed, 
more laughable, than the ground on which Lord 
Elcho had justified the twenty-five-inch scale. The 
noble Lord was, as they all knew, a large landed 
proprietor; and he had remarked with admirable 
naivete, that he was of opinion with Lord Tweed- 
dale, that it would be a matter of great conve- 
nience to the landed proprietors of Scotland if 
the survey was constructed on the scale of twenty- 
five inches to the mile. Ofcourse it would. Not 
a doubt of it ; but if it was to be done for the con- 
venience of landlords, it was manifestly fair that 
the landlords should pay for it. A survey on so 
iarge a scale could only be of local service, and 
those only who had a local interest in the work 
should endure the cost. Why should the country 
be saddled with the expense of a scheme of survey 
larger than the country needed, and larger than 
that house approved of, and simply because this 
gigantic undertaking would be of service to landed 
proprietors ?” 
Now, it might have been possible that 
something absurd or laughable in what he 
had said or written might have occasioned 
this opinion in the noble Lord, for they 
all knew he was a man of a hilarious 
disposition and a cheerful countenance— 
and he might have been excited thereby ; 
but he denied that, in anything which he 
had said or written, could he find any 
such ground or motive. The point of the 
noble Lord’s speech was this, that he 
(Lord Elcho), being a large landed pro- 
prietor, had endeavoured to obtain a scale 
beneficial to himself as a landlord, at the 
expense of the rest of the community. 
That was a statement which he considered 
as reflecting on his character, and there- 
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fore he wished to show that the grounds 
on which he advocated that scale was not 
the grounds attributed to him by the noble 
Lord, but on the public interest alone. 
His first connection with this subject was 
in 1851, when he was Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to consider the sub- 
ject; but his position did not exempt him 
from observation by the noble Lord, for, 
although he advocated the six-inch scale, 
yet the Committee were unanimously of 
opinion that, whatever advantages it pos- 
sessed, they were not such as to justify 
the expense it would occasion to the com- 
munity. He considered the question was 
one of great national importance, and that 
Parliament, before they pronounced a de- 
finite opinion upon it, ought carefully to 
peruse the Report. 

Lorp SEYMOUR observed, that the 
noble Lord was not present when he made 
the speech of which he complained, and 
he had not read through the whole of the 
remarks he made on the occasion, nor re- 
plied to the only point he (Lord Seymour) 
had advanced in reference to the noble 
Lord. He had never imputed to the noble 
Lord selfish considerations or a desire to 
benefit his own property at the expense of 
the country. That was out of the ques- 
tion. What he had intended to convey 
was, that the noble Lord, being a landed 
proprietor, felt with the general body of 
landed proprietors, and that the feeling if 
acted upon was disadvantageous to the 
tax-payers of the country generally. He 
was glad the noble Lord had brought this 
subject before the House, because there 
was one point connected with it to which 
he wished to refer. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, speaking 
on the subject on the 2nd of March, 1854, 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said that this was a great question, in 
which not hundreds of thousands only, but 
millions of the public money were involv- 
ed; and that the question as to the scale 
ought therefore to be decided, not by the 
Treasury, but by the House, But had 
the House decided the question? It had 
never had the opportunity of doing so; 
and what he contended was, that that op- 
portunity ought to be afforded. This state- 
ment was made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 2nd of March, and so far 
from the question having been submitted to 
the House, the Treasury Minute was issued 
in July, ordering that Ayrshire and Dum- 
friesshire should be drawn upon the enlarged 
scale, and that until a final decision was come 
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to, the system applied to those two counties 
should be applied to the other counties. 
Was that waiting for the decision of the 
House? On the contrary, it was begging 
the whole question, and involving the coun- 
try in the large expenditure to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred. He 
was not the only person deceived in the 
matter, the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government was deceived also. He thought 
that Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire were to 
be the only counties surveyed. It was 
upon this ground that he had thought he 
felt justified in bringing the subject for- 
ward. But there was another point which 
the noble Lord, as a Lord of the Treasury, 
ought to have answered. There had been 
a twenty-five-inch scale survey in England, 
but who paid for it ? The landlords of Eng- 
land themselves, by a tax upon the land. 
It was not paid for out of the public taxes. 
But was this all? He was accused of at- 
tacking the landlords, What said the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Geographical Society 
in his inaugural address? He said, ‘I 
reassert that patriotism, in this instance, 
has merged in the desire to obtain local 
advantages.’’ It was his (Lord Seymour’s) 
opinion also that local advantages had been 
allowed to prevail over the general interests 
of the country, and that those local inter- 
ests had had more influence at the Trea- 
sury than the interests of the public. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, the survey 
for Scotland had been postponed for up- 
wards of sixty years, and that that coun- 
try ought to have a scale at least as good 
as that which had been given to Ireland. 
He trusted the survey would be continued 
on the present scale until Parliament had 
finally decided what scale should be adopt- 
ed, when it could be reduced to that scale. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the only map which it was intended to 
publish was on the one-inch scale, and 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
there should be no unnecessary delay in 
its publication. 


TURKISH LOAN BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Before the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer commences his reply 
to the observations of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
stone), I wish to put a question to him. I 
perceive that in the original Convention 
the word *‘ séparément’’ occurs in three 
articles, but in the translation of the Con- 
vention laid upon the table the word ‘ se- 


Lord Seymour 
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parately” is omitted in all the articles, 
Now, I apprehend that the legal effect of 
the Convention would be very different, 
according to the omission or insertion of 
that word. The Bill is framed upon the 
supposition that the translation is correct, 
and is not framed according to the original 
Convention. The recital of the Bill states 
that— 

‘* Whereas a Convention has been signed be- 
tween Her Majesty, His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, and His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
in which it was agreed as follows :” 


And then follows the English translation 
of the Convention, omitting the word “ se. 
parately’’ throughout, adopting the Eng. 
lish translation, and not copying the ori- 
ginal. The enacting part of the Bill, which 
purports to give effect to the Convention, 
makes it lawful for Her Majesty to gua- 
rantee, in conjunction with the Emperor of 
the French, the interest on the loan to be 
raised by the Sultan upon the terms and 
conditions set forth in the Convention, 
Now, the conditions of. the Convention 
differ from the terms and conditions recited 
in the Bill which we are asked to pass, 
and which adopts the English mistransla- 
tion, or omission. I wish to ask whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would be will- 
ing to amend the Bill in Committee by 
inserting the word “separately’’ throughout 
the Convention which it recites, and by 
following up that Amendment so as to 
make the enacting part of the Bill corre- 
spond with the Convention ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: The understanding of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is, that the guarantee 
of England, as well as the guarantee of 
France, applies to the entire loan. I appre- 
hend that the nature of the obligation con- 
tracted must be perfectly clear to any one 
who reads the Convention. The right hon. 
Gentleman raises a subordinate question as 
to the proper mode of translating the word 
‘« solidairement.”” My right hon. Friend 
says that word ought to have been trans- 
lated “‘ severally’’ or ‘‘ separately.” I ap- 
prehend that, on the contrary, that word 
does not mean separately or severally, but 
conjointly, and that there is no word in the 
English language which could render lite- 
rally the French word ‘ solidairement.” 
In the original draught, prepared in the 
Foreign Office, the words ‘* conjointement 
et solidairement’”’ were, after inquiry, 
translated ‘‘ conjointly and unitedly.” It 
was remarked that the word “unitedly”’ was 
not exceedingly good English, and that it 
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did not add to the force of the word ‘‘ con- 
jointly,” and, therefore, it was thought 
that the word ‘ conjointly’’ was the pro- 
per translation of the French phrase. My 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole), who is 
a lawyer as well as a scholar, must know 
that the French word ‘‘ solidairement’’ is 
synonymous with the phrase of the Ro- 
man law ‘‘ in solido,’’ and I maintain that 
the translation in the papers laid upon the 
table is the most faithful translation that 
could have been adopted. If it is thought 
that the enacting portion of the Bill might 
be rendered more clear by the insertion of 
other words, I am quite ready during the 
discussion of the clauses, to consider what 
would be the effect of such an alteration ; 
but it must be observed that all the Go- 
vernment seek to accomplish is to enable 
Her Majesty to carry into effect the stipu- 
lations of the Convention, and I think no 
one who reads the treaty can entertain 
any reasonable doubt as to the effect of 
those stipulations. The guarantee is un- 
doubtedly separate with regard to each 
contracting Power. There is an entire 
and separate guarantee on the part of 
England ; there is an entire and separate 
guarantee on the part of France ; so that 
supposing Turkey not to pay the interest on 


the loan, it would be an obligation upon Eng- 
land and France separately to provide for 


the payment of that interest. If England 
were to fail in the payment of the interest 
it would be the duty of France to pay the 
whole ; if France were to fail in the pay- 
ment it would be the duty of England to 
pay the whole. The obligation of each 
Power is entire as applied to the whole 
guarantee. [Mr. WALPOLE made a re- 
mark.] The French Government inserted 
the word ‘‘ solidairement”’ in the treaty, 
and I have no doubt it expresses their idea 
more strongly than any term we could use. 
I may observe that the treaty concluded 
between England, France, and Turkey is 
in the French language, and with regard 
to our obligations with France and Turkey 
we are, therefore, bound by that treaty, 
notwithstanding any errors that may have 
occurred in the English version. The Eng- 
lish copy of the treaty, is, in fact, a per- 
fectly unauthentic copy, which we make 
for our own use. I will now endeavour, 
to the best of my ability, to reply to the 
remarks which were made at the morning 
sitting by the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford. He observed that 
the terms of the treaty into which Her 
Majesty’s Government have entered with 
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the Governments of France and Turkey 
have been unanimously condemned by this 
House; that no Member of the House 
has approved the terms of that treaty ; 
that the principle of a guarantee was in- 
curably bad, and that nothing could re- 
deem it from the condemnation which it 
deserved. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that, on a previous night, he had called 
upon Her Majesty’s Government, in con- 
sequence of defects in the arrangements 
into which they had entered, and which 
he had pointed out, to reconsider the terms 
of the treaty, and to enter into fresh ne- 
gotiations. [Mr. Guapstone: No, no! ] 
At any rate he called upon them to recon- 
sider the terms of the treaty, and to en- 
deavour to amend the arrangements into 
which they had already entered. The right 
hon. Gentleman further said that we had 
treated his advice with little respect, and 
that we had evinced no disposition to 
modify the arrangements which we had 
already made out of consideration to the 
universal opinion of the Members who had 
spoken. With regard to the question of 
reconsidering our arrangements-—which, I 
think, notwithstanding the dissent of my 
right hon. Frignd, must be regarded as 
identical with a fresh negotiation—it is 
clear that we could have no power to alter 
the terms of a Convention already con- 
cluded with France and Turkey. We could 
only modify those terms by entering into 
fresh negotiations, and obtaining the assent 
of France and Turkey to a modification of 
the terms embodied in a treaty the ratifi- 
cations of which have been exchanged. 
Let the Committee consider the position 
in which we should have been placed if 
we had requested the French Government 
to reconsider the terms of the Convention. 
I find that the Moniteur of Friday the 
20th of July, contains the promulgation 
of the law giving the French guarantee to 
the Turkish loan of 5,000,000/. The pro- 
mulgation is signed by the President and 
Secretaries of the Chamber, and the arti- 
cle declares that the Minister of Finance 
is authorised, in the name of the French 
Government, and on the conditions set 
forth in the Convention of the 27th of 
June, to guarantee the loan. The French 
Chamber has actually adopted that law, 
which has been promulgated by the Em- 
peror of the French; the promulgation 
has been made public in the official journal 
—the Moniteur—and the session of the 
Legislative Chamber has now, I believe, 
concluded. In what manner, then, could 
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we have approached the French Govern- 
ment? What arguments could we have 
used to induce them to reconsider a Con- 
vention so solemnly entered into, and to 
which, with the full knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, we had ourselves so recently 
assented ? I think the Committee will see 
that the course recommended by the right 
hon. Member for Oxford University offers 
obstacles which may fairly be deemed in- 
surmountable. Then, as to the principle 
of the guarantee. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the principle of a guarantee 
is incurably bad, and that, whatever we 
do, we ought not to guarantee the Turkish 
loan. I wish to call the attention of the 
Committee to the alternatives we had to 
consider if we had adopted the recom- 
mendation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and had entered into a fresh negotiation 
with the view of modifying the arrange- 
ments we had made. In the first place, 
suppose we had resorted to the expedient 
of a loan. Is it likely that the French 
Government would have consented, in ad- 
dition to the loan which they had adver- 
tised, to call for an addition of 2,500,0001. 
in order to lend that money to the Turkish 
Government? Are we ,ourselves in a 


position, now, after the engagements we 


made on contracting the loan in the 
spring, to go into the market to borrow 
2,500,0007., in order to advance it to 
Turkey? My right hon. Friend points 
to the example of the Sardinian loan, the 
treaty for which was signed when he was 
in office, and says it is a model which 
ought to have been followed by us upon 
this occasion. But let me call the atten- 
tion of the House to the principle of that 
arrangement. This country agreed to ad- 
vance 2,000,000/. to assist Sardinia in 
the prosecution of the war. Did France 
bear any part in that engagement? Not 
at all:—the whole of the burden of that 
loan was undertaken by the Government 
of this country, and it cannot be said that, 
as far as the entirety of the obligation was 
concerned, we divided it with our ally. 
But my right hon. Friend objects to our 
undertaking a joint guarantee. At all 
events, we have the good faith of a coun- 
try upon whose good faith we may reason- 
ably rely, in bearing with us half the re- 
sponsibility of that loan; and the terms 
of the loan are not so high as we were 
compelled to pay when we had to raise 
money ourselves. But then it is said by 
my right hon. Friend, that it would have 
been preferable not to guarantee the loan 
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with France, but to raise the money and 
give it absolutely to Turkey, and that then 
we might have avoided any subsequent 
diplomatic altercations. On that subject 
I differ altogether from my right hon, 
Friend. A guarantee is disadvantageous 
when it ends in becoming a loss. If you 
are never called upon to fulfil your gua- 
rantee, it cannot be burdensome. What 
would have been the effect of a gift to the 
empire of Austria of the two loans of 1795 
and 1797? Two loans were raised in 
those years amounting to 7,500,000I. at 
3 per cent. Those loans were raised b 
the Emperor, and guaranteed by England 
—both the interest and the sinking fund, 
The fund which was known as the Impe- 
rial Annuities was abolished, and the whole 
were incorporated with the funded debt of 
Great Britain, in 1824, by the 5 Geo. IV., 
chap. .9, and a sum of 2,500,0001. was at 
that time repaid by Austria, The loss to 
Great Britain, who guaranteed the loan, 
was about 4,000,000/. [Mr. Giapstoyg: 
And interest.] Yes, and interest. But 
Mr. Pitt by that loan secured the services 
of Austria as an ally during the war, and 
that was one of the means by which Mr. 
Pitt brought the great pecuniary power 
of Great Britain to bear against France 
during the wars of the Revolution and 
the Empire. No doubt, a loss accrued 
to this country by those loans; but it was 
not an entire loss of the money advanced, 
some portion, 2,500,000/. being repaid, 
and the utmost that can be said of that, 
which was, no doubt, very ruinous in a 
financial point of view, is, that what was a 
guarantee originally became afterwards, in 
fact, a gift and a subsidy. If that sum — 
had been duly paid, it was impossible to 
say that any disadvantage would have 
accrued to England. At all events, this 
country recovered 2,500,000/., and it is 
possible, moreover, that some benefit ac- 
crued to England from having assisted 
Austria in her need by her large funds. 
My right hon. Friend came at last to the 
question of separate liability,’ upon which 
he dwelt at some length. He says that 
instead of a joint liability we ought to 
have a separate liability, and that, if we 
engaged to enable Turkey to raise a loan 
of 5,000,0001., the obligation of England 
should havo been limited to 2,500,000l., 
and that of France tothe other 2,500,0001.; 
and he thinks that some arrangement might 
have been made by which the loan might 
have been raised at the same rate of in- 
terest, without any difference of credit 
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making itself manifest. [Mr. GLapsTonE 
expressed dissent.] I understood my right 
hon. Friend to say that, if the example of 
the Greek loan of 1833 had been followed, 
the evils of the present loan would have 
been avoided. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, too, also laid some stress upon the 
Greek loan. Now, I will briefly call the at- 


tention of the House to the history of the | 


Greek loan, and I think I shall satisfy them, 
whatever the defects of the arrangement 
under consideration, that, at all events, in 
raising that loan, the interests of Greece 
were not very sedulously attended to. It was 
agreed, in the Convention between Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, and Bavaria, 
concluded at London, May 7, 1832, that a 
loan should be contracted by the Govern- 
ment of Greece, under the guarantee of 


Great Britain, France, and Russia; that | 


the principal of the loan should not exceed 
60,000,000 francs; that it should be raised 
by three instalments of 20,000,000/. each ; 
that each of the three Governments should 
be responsible for one-third of the annual 
amount of the interest and sinking fund, 
the payment of which should be secured 
upon the first revenues of the Greek State ; 
and that the several instalments should be 
raised according to the necessities of the 
Greek Government.. The financial ar- 
rangements were exclusively made by the 
Greek Government, and the guaranteeing 
Governments did not interfere in raising 
the loan. The two Commissioners, one a 
Greek, the other a Bavarian, met at Paris, 
and contracted with Messrs. Rothschild 
and Co. in January, 1833, for the whole 
60,000,000f. at one and the same time, 
and at one and the same price—namely, 
94 fora 5 per cent bond. By this means 
the credit of England, France, and Rus- 
sia were weighed out at the same rate. 
40,000,000f., being two out of the three 
instalments, were raised at once at that 
price, and the remaining instalment was 
also issued at the same rate of 94. In the 
beginning of 1833 the English 4 per cent 
stock was at 102, 103; the French 5 per 
cents at 101, and the Russian 5 per cents 
at 101. This loan must, therefore, have 
been very advantageous to the contractors. 
In August, 1836, about which time Eng- 
land guaranteed the remaining third of her 
third, the price of 3} per cents in London 
was 100; French 5 per cents 108, and 
Russian 5 per cents 112. Now, it is ma- 
terial to observe the value in the open 
market of the three sets of Greek bonds 


guaranteed by the three Powers. The 
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price of the English guarantee is from 108 
to 112, the French guarantee 99, and the 
Russian about 88. Those who managed 
this loan for the Greek Government, gua- 
ranteed by the credit of the three Powers, 
contrived it so that, in the contract which 
threw all the credits together, that joint 
credit was lower than the credit of any 
of the three guaranteeing Governments, 
and the Greek Government lost the advan- 
tage of the comparatively high price of 
the English and French funds. And that 
is the arrangement which my right hon. 
Friend holds up as a model for imitation. 
For myself, I can hardly conceive a finan- 
cial arrangement more ruinous to the State 
it proposes to assist, or less calculated to 
obtain the benefit of the guarantee afforded 
by those Governments. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midhurst (Mr. 
Walpole) misunderstanding some remarks 
I made, said that we asked the House to 
indicate the policy and explain the terms 
which it was expedient for the Government 
to require. I asked the House for no such 
assistance. What I stated was that we had 
submitted our plan to the House, and that 
we were prepared to abide by it ; but that, 
if the House thought fit to reject the terms 
we had made, it was incumbent on them, 
before they proceeded to the extreme 
course of rejecting a Resolution framed 
in accordance with the Convention, dis- 
tinctly to point out to us what course they 
thought preferable. The course we adopt- 
ed was the simple one of doing what we 
were asked to do. We were applied to by 
the Turkish Government, in the first in- 
stance, to guarantee the 2,000,000/. which 
remained of the loan, in addition to the 
3,000,000/. previously contracted for by 
Mr. Horsley Palmer and Baron Rothschild. 
The Committee is probably aware that two 
years ago a loan of *5,000,000/. was pro- 
jected by the Turkish Government, of which 
3,000,000/. were raised by contractors in 
England, and that about 210,000I. out of 
280,000/. a year, the amount of the tri- 
bute of Egypt, was assigned as security 
for the payment of the interest of that 
3,000,000/, leaving 70,0007. a year for 
the remaining 2,000,000/., which were 
not raised. The first application of the 
Turkish Government to the Governments 
of England and France was to guarantee 
those 2,000,000/. upon the security of the 
remainder of the Egyptian tribute. To 
that request Her Majesty’s Government 
acceded, and it was proposed in the first 
instance that the guarantee of England 
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for one of these 2,000,0007. should be a 


separate guarantee, and that the guaran- 
tee of France fur the other 1,000,0001. 
should, in like manner, be separate. This 
proposition was communicated to the Go- 
vernment of France, who objected to such 
an arrangement for reasons which they 
assigned, and who said it was desirable 
that there should be no separate guaran- 
tee ; but they would agree to an arrange- 
ment founded on the understanding that 
the guarantee should be joint. That ar- 
rangement Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to carry into effect. Soon 
afterwards a communication was made to 
Lord Stratford by the Turkish Minister 
at Constantinople to the effect that the 
demands of the war upon the Turkish 
finances, as well as on those of England 
and France, were so large that it was not 
probable that the remnant of the loan 
would be sufficient to defray the growing 
expenses which were being incurred, and 
that it would be necessary for the Turkish 
Government to apply to us to guarantee 
a loan of 5,000,00U/. The request of 
the Turkish Government was taken into 
consideration, and the Governments of 
France and England agree to guarantee 
an increased loan of 5,000,000/. on the 


same terms as those upon which they 
were to have guaranteed the smaller loan. 
That is the manner in which this arrange- 


ment has been entered into. We did 
what we were asked to do. We made the 
arrangement which the Turkish Govern- 
ment requested us to make, and the Tur- 
kish Government voluntarily tendered to 
us—the Governments of France and Eng- 
land—the security of the remnant of the 
Egyptain tribute, which had not been 
assigned as security for the former loan 
of 3,000,000/., together with the customs 
of Syria and Smyrna. They did so of 
their own free will and mere motion, with- 
out any influence having been exercised 
over them, or any suggestions or appli- 
cations having been made to them on the 
part of the French and English Govern- 
ments ; and, therefore, there is no foun- 
dation for the suspicion of sinister motives 
in obtaining those securities which my 
right hon. Friend this morning seemed 
to impute to the English Government. 
My right hon. Friend asks what power is 
there of dividing the liabilities of England 
and France; how are we to apportion 
our liabilities in the event of our joint 
guarantee being called into active opera- 
tion? I will state the arrangement which 
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has been made; I believe that arrange. 
ment to be satisfactory and complete, and, 
although I may fail in obtaining his as. 
sent to it, lam not afraid of submitting 
it to the consideration of the House. It 
is clear that, although a guarantee may be 
a joint one, yet that the money, whenever 
it becomes due, must be payable some- 
where. It has been undertaken on the 
part of the English Government that the 
loan shall be negotiated in London ; and 
the Government have come to an under- 
standing with the Bank of England that, 
if necessary, they shall allow the money 
to be received into the Bank, so that the 
bondholders will look to the Bank of 
England to receive their interest. In the 
event of the guarantee being called into 
activity by the failure of the Turkish Go- 
vernment to resist the necessary funds, 
it will undoubtedly be the duty of the 
guaranteeing Government of England to 
make good the deficiency in the first in- 
stance ; but they have entered into a se- 
parate agreement, by a separate instru- 
ment, with the French Government, that 
in such an event the half of all moneys 
paid on their behalf shall be repaid them 
by the French Government. The French 
Government have signified their readiness 
to enter into a specific undertaking to 
that effect. It is quite true that the 
place of payment is the Bank of England, 
but it is equally true that the place of 
payment does not determine the extent 
of the guarantee—it does not diminish 
the liability of France nor increase that of 
England. Supposing that Turkey fails 
to pay the interest of the debt, and that 
England also fails to pay it, no doubt 
would arise as to the obligation of France 
to make it good, and to take means for 
paying it to the bondholders at the Bank 
of England. The question of the place 
of payment does not in any degree affect 
the question of the separate and entire 
liability of each of the guaranteeing 
Powers. This remark will also apply to 
the question with respect to the transla- 
tion of some words which I answered this 
evening. My right hon. Friend asks, 
what is to be our power of distraint? He 
wishes to know, in the event of Turkey 
failing to pay the bondholders, and of 
France and England being called upon to 
fulfil their engagements, what remedy we 
have against Turkey—whether we can 
seize the revenues of Egypt and distrain 
upon the customs of Syria and Smyrna? 
My right hon. Friend, who is so well 
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versed in the Jaw of nations as well as in! to which every Government must bend in 
all other questions relating to the theory | circumstances such as those in which we 
and practice of politics, can hardly be | are placed, I see no reason for thinking 
serious in asking such a question with | that better terms than those now under the 
regard to an international compact. He | consideration of the Committee could have 
knows very well that between nations | been obtained by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
there is no tribunal which issues writs of | ment, or that a reconsideration, such as 


distress, or gives any power to seize the 
revenues of particular provinces. When 
you make a Convention such as this with 
a foreign Power, you can only look to the 
general good faith and to the readiness of 
that Power to fulfil its engagements ; you 
cannot take by treaty the power of enter- 
ing and distraining the tribute of Egypt, 
and the revenue of the customs of Syria 
and Smyrna. You can only call on the 
Turkish Government to fulfil its obliga- 
tions, and, if they omit or refuse to fulfil 
them, there is, unhappily, only one ultima 
ratio to which independent nations can 
have recourse, and that, I grant, is of 
very imperfect value for the purpose of 
enforcing a guarantee. Mr. Pitt did not 
go to war with Austria to compel her to 
fulfil her pecuniary obligations to this 
country. Itis clear that it is not in the 


nature of things that the clauses of an act 
should give to the English Government 
any legal remedy against the Turkish Go- 


vernment in the event of their obligations 
not being fulfilled. In dealing with the 
semi-independent and partially dependent 
provinces of India, when we effect loans, 
or make subsidiary treaties, or pay mili- 
tary forces, we often do act in a somewhat 
irregular manner, in a manner which the 
European law of nations would scarcely 
justify ; we do seize provinces as security 
for the payment of debts; but I am not 
aware that our practice in India, where 
we act as a sort of lord paramount, with 
a recognised influence, extending over the 
whole peninsula, could ever be pursued 
in our international relations with Euro- 
pean countries. I have now, to the best 
of my power, explained the grounds upon 
which this Convention has been recom- 
mended to the House. I do not dispute 
that an arrangement of this sort, which 
has become necessary during the progress 
of a great European war, may be open 
to many objections, but it is necessary in 


the course of a war to incur many obliga- | 


tions which in a state of peace every man 
would willingly avoid. It is a true obser- 


my right hon. Friend suggests, would en- 
| able us to amend the conditions into which 
we have entered. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend has covered a very wide field in the 
course of his remarks, and it is no action 
of mine if we are now involved in a dis- 
cussion of a very large and general nature 
upon the features of this Bill. The ob- 
ject of my remarks this morning was not 
| to raise at large the principle of this Bill, 
/or to enter into any comparison between 
‘the policy of the measure and that of 

former measures of the sort. My argu- 
| ment was confined entirely to the terms, 
| tenour, and construction of the treaty, and 
| the effect of those terms upon the position 
|of the relative parties to it. My right 
hon. Friend has entered at great length 
|into a discussion of the Sardinian and 
Greek loans, and into a history of the 
proceedings which led to the present 
treaty ; he has gone into a number of de- 
tails which would not have been out of 
| place when he first introduced this Bill ; 
| but when he comes to my argument as to 
| the terms of the Convention, he passes 
that over in a few words, which show that 
_he is entirely in the dark as to its purport. 
| If I have not made myself more clear to 
'the rest of the House than, as i seems, 
|I have to my right hon. Friend, I must 
‘certainly express my regret that I should 
have so far wasted its time, for he appears 
|to think that certain light, trivial, and 
even jocese topics are the only ones which 
_arise out of those observations. He speaks 
\of the Greek guarantee as having been an 
| arrangement utterly wasteful of the public 
/money, because that loan was raised upon 
| terms much worse than the credit of any 
one of the three Powers who raised it. 
| That is a very small question, and, indeed, 
| I must complain that my right hon. Friend 
| seems altogether to have taken a very 
ismall view of this subject, and seems to 
|think that the only question worth con- 
idering was how we could have saved a 


To my 





| 
; 8 


|few pounds in raising the loan. 


vation that war is a hard taskmaster,| mind, the financial questions are utterly 
which compels every nation to submit to| trivial and unimportant as compared with 
measures to which voluntarily it would | the political questions involved in this 
not submit. But beyond that necessity | matter, and I have not the slightest ob- 
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jection, therefore, to make my right. hon. | ters, I am persuaded that we are not quite 
Friend a present of the whole of his ar- | so ignorant as to need that explanation to 
gument relating to the Greek Loan, with| us. But, Sir, I throw aside the question 
this single observation, that I do not think | of financial liability. As a financial mea. 
that arrangement could have been so sure this is a bad one, because it is delu- 
wasteful a one, seeing that it was raised sive; it induces the people to sanction a 
at 94, while the Russian Five per Cents. | guarantee under the idea that it costs them 
were at 89. |nothing. It is dangerous just as funding 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- |! is dangerous, because by funding you en. 
QUER: Both the French and the Rus-| able the people to spend 20,000,0001. at 


sian Five per Cents. were at 101. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, I do not 
pretend to be completely informed as to 
the financial history of that operation, and 
I willingly concede to my right hon. Friend 


the whole force of his argument on that | 


point. He has spoken, however, of joint 
guarantees in a manner which shows that 
he looks upon them as matters of so sim- 
ple and every-day a character that it really 
matters very little whether they are en- 
tered into or not; and as I, on the con- 
trary, am filled with alarm at this arrange- 
ment, and as I trust that as it is the first 
so it will be the last of the sort to which 
this House will, under any circumstances 


|@ present expense of some 600,000J. or 
700,000/. I can compare it to nothing 
but the argument which is used to the 
young spendthrift to induce him to spend 
his money on all sorts of useless articles 
—‘‘I don’t want you to pay, only give me 
your bill.” Now, I am going to put one 
or two questions to my right hon. Friend 
which I put to him this morning, but to 
| which he has given me no answer. In the 
‘first place, I wish to ask him—and if he 
| does not answer me now I shall repeat the 
| question again till I do get an answer—has 
the language of this Convention been ap-. 
proved by the law officers of the Crown ? 
and, next, are the law officers of the 


and on any consideration, give its assent, | Crown prepared to tell us what the legal 
I must take the liberty of pressing on my construction of the Convention is ; and does 
right hon. Frieud the real danger of these | the French Government agree in the legal 
guarantees, as to which he seems at pre-| construction which they put upon it? 


sent altogether in the dark. My right These are questions which my right hon. 
hon. Friend says that all we have toappre-| Friend has entireiy passed over, but to 
hend from an arrangement of this sort is | which I shall certainly expect an answer 
that, if the worst comes to the worst, it from Her Majesty’s Government. My 
becomes a payment instead of a guarantee. | right hon. Friend said twice over that it 
But that shows that he is entirely at the | was really impossible for any one to read 
threshold of this subject. It is not the the Convention without seeing at once what 
worst of a guarantee that if Turkey does | its meaning was, and what were the liabili- 
not pay we shall have to pay for her—lI | ties which it created. Here are the un- 
had almost said that that is the best of it. | fortunate consequences of a superior un- 
The worst of this guarantee is, that all derstanding, for that which is so clear to 
the guaranteeing Powers acquire a politi- | my right hon. Friend after a simple peru- 
cal hold upon Turkey, and if it were pos- | sal is to me so obscure and so dark that I 
sible to put so dangerous a proposition into | have not been able to understand it after 
one form more dangerous than another, | the utmost application—nay, as it appears, 
my right hon Friend has succeeded in dis- | with all the pains I have taken, I have not 
covering exactly which is the most dan-| been able even to shape my questions on 
gerous, because he infinitely aggravates | the subject in such a form as to make 
its perils by consenting to accept the as-| them intelligible to my right hon. Friend. 
signment of special securities for repay- | What I want to know is this—having con- 
ment. My right hon. Friend, taking| cluded your Convention in terms which 
advantage of my ignorance of the legal | constitute what you call a joint and several 
part of this question, and quoting my lan- | liability, how do you mean to apply the 
guage about ‘‘distraining upon Turkey,” | principle you have just laid down? I said 


which of course I used merely for the 
purpose of illustration, is kind enough 
then to tell us that it is not in the clauses 


of an Act of Parliament to give one na-| 


tion rights over another. Certainly, how- 
ever we may be in the dark in these mat- 


Mr. Gladstone 


this morning that I understood the essen- 
tial characteristic of a joint and several 
liability to be this—that it is a liability 
which attaches precisely in the same degree 
and in the same manner to all the parties 
it affects. Am I right or am I wrong in 
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that doctrine? for up to this time my 
right hon. Friend has not condescended to 
tell me. Until he does, or until I am set 
right by some one of the legal Members 
whom I see present, I assume that that is 
the nature of a joint and several liability ; 
and I want to know, then, does the liabi- 
lity created onder this Convention attach 
equally to all the parties concerned in it ? 
Ido not mean as between England and 
France merely; that is quite a different 
matter. I quite understand that, when 
the question comes into discussion between 
them, Her Majesty’s Government will be 
entitled to ask France to take half of the 
liability; but France and England are not 
the only parties concerned. 1 must con- 
sider the relation between the guarantee- 
ing Governments and the creditors who 
lend the money; and I want to know, is 
the position of the French Government 
the same as that of the English Govern- 
ment with regard to their liability to the 
creditors ? In the Convention you indicate | 
the particular place where the interest is | 
to be paid, and in your Act of Parliament 
you create a power, which is also an obli- | 
gation capable of being enforced against | 
the Lords of the Treasury, by which they | 
are to issue from the Exchequer the whole | 
sum required to cover the interest of this 

loan. A complete obligation has, then, | 
been created, I believe, partly by the Con- | 
vention and partly by the Act of Parlia- 

ment, in virtue of which the British Go- | 
vernment is compellable to pay the whole 
interest of this loan. Has the French 
Government undertaken a similar liability? 
Is the French Government liable to the | 
ereditor, and can the creditor proceed | 
against that Government under this Con- | 
vention until he has been to the Bank of 
England and been refused? He cannot. 
Therefore, he is bound first to go against 
the British Government. He must first 
go to the Bank of England, and you, by 
your Act of Parliament, havecreated the ob- 
ligation that the Bank of England shall pay 
him. You have authorised the Lords of the 
Treasury to issue the money that may be- 
come payable under the guarantee ; but 
that authority is likewise, I apprehend, a 
full warrant to the persons entitled to the 
money to prosecute the Lords of the Trea- 
sury and compel them to issue it. There 
ean be no question as to that. Then, I 
say, the position of the creditor is this :— 
he can go against the British Government, 
and can go against the British Govern- 
ment only. And here I do not found my- 
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self simply upon the fact that the money 
is payable at the Bank of England. If 
France has passed a legislative Act, which 
would have placed her Government in the 
same position as the British Government, 
I could have quite understood that the 
mere locality at which the money is pay- 
able might not affect the question. But 
France has passed no such Act at all ; she 
has not rendered her Government liable to 
the creditor in the first instance. Nay, 
more, the matter does not simply stand in 
this negative state. My right hon. Friend 
tells us that the English Government have 
a kind of sub-engagement or collateral 
contract with the French Government, by 
which France is to remit to us half-yearly 
one moiety of the interest ; but the liabi- 
lity of the British Government to the cre- 
ditor is entire in the first instance. If, 
therefore, there is no remittance from 
abroad when the day of payment arrives, 
is it not the duty of the Commissioners of 
the Treasury to cause to be issued to the 
Bank of England funds sufficient to dis- 
charge the whole interest? It is; and 
that being so, I want to know whether 
there is any corresponding obligation rest- 
ing on the French Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: The obligation of the French 
Government is undertaken by the law 
which I read to the House a short time 
ago. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That law has not 
been laid upon the table of this House, as 
I certainly think it ought to have been. 
Nevertheless | have heard the terms of it, 
and they are these,—that the Emperor is 
enabled by this law to guarantee conjointly 
—that is, according to the condition of the 
Convention—but the Convention contains 
nothing that makes the French Govern- 
ment liable for the issue of the money. 
Its terms point out no executory ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of his rights 
by the creditor. Your Act of Parliament, 
however, offers such facilities in the case 
of England, although there is no corres- 
ponding provision in regard to France. 
Therefore there is a complete machinery 
affecting England, and compelling the 
people of this country to bear the whole of 
this guarantee ; while in the case of France 
there is no such stipulation, although there 
is, indeed, an agreement between France 
and you (which is a totally different matter) 
binding her to send the money to the Bank 
of England. You must distinguish the 
mutual relations between the two Govern- 
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ments from the relations between the two 
Governments and the creditor ; for I am 
now examing the latter. I don’t deny that 
the two Governments are made to stand, 
in the face of one another, on a footing of 
equality. 
tions with the creditor are entirely diffe- 
rent in the case of the two Governments. 
By the Convention and the Act of Parlia- 
ment the English Government is made 
liable to the creditor; whereas the French 
Government is only placed under an obli- 
gation, constituted under an agreement, 
that we have not yet seen, to remit half 
the money to the British Government. I 
wish therefore to know from her Majesty’s 
Government, whether they are prepared to 
say that the relative position of the two 
parties corresponds with the legal idea of 
a joint and several guarantee? Is the po- 
sition of the British Government, in respect 
to its responsibility to the creditor, the 
same as that of the French Government ? 
If this be not so, if the British Govern- 
ment lies under certain obligations to the 


creditor by the joint effect of the Conven- , 


tion ani the Act of Parliament, to which 


there is nothing analogous on the part of , 
the French Government, then I want to! 


know whether the rights of the parties are 


identical, or whether they are different? 
Because, if there are two parties to this | 
guarantee, and they stand in different atti- 
tudes, it is quite plain that the difference 
in their liability, whatever it may be, must 
be represented by a corresponding ditfe- 


rence in their rights. If, as I believe, you 
are constituting a primary liability against 
the British Government, backed, it may 
be, by a collateral guarantee entered into 
by France towards England, then the Bri- 
tish Government stands between France 
and the creditor ; and, that being the case, 
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‘actions of this kind? What cases of 
‘treaty are there to be found in histor 

where nations have given guarantees of a 
joint and several description like the pre. 
sent? If you have such instances, so far 
they will be in the nature of precedents, 
and they will afford ground for the presump- 
_tion that there may possibly be principles 
of international law which are applicable 
to the rights of the parties. But observe, 
that you are now forming a partnership 
between England and France, a partner. 
ship, first, as to expenditure, and secondly, 
as to reimbursement. I want to know, 
under these circumstances, what law is to 
regulate the relations of the parties to that 
partnership? My right hon. Friend has 
not attempted to answer any of these 
questions. If I understood him correctly, 
he said that there was no right on the part 
of the Powers guaranteeing the loan on 
behalf of Turkey to occupy her territory 
in the event of her failing to make her 
payments. I would like te know what my 
right hon. Friend means by that doctrine? 
You have assigned to the British Govern. 
ment a portion of the revenues of Egypt 
and part of the customs duties of Syria 
and Smyrna as security. How, for in- 
stance, will your power over the customs 
‘of Smyrna affect the rights of the Turk. 
ish Government ? Will the Turkish Go- 
'vernment have the right to abolish or re- 
vise the customs’ duties at Smyrna, or 
will it not? That is a point which I 
should like to hear explained by my right 
hon. Friend. Does he mean to assert that, 
if Turkey does not fulfil her engagement, 
|the guaranteeing Powers are to have no 
right of occupation? He states, indeed, 
| that there is only one ultima ratio between 
| Governments, namely, foree. So there is 
only one ultima ratio between our courts of 


I repeat that I wish to know—and I beg’ law and the defaulter, namely, the turnkey 
that my right hon. Friend will give me a/ or the sheriff’s officer. But the question 
distinct answer to this question—whether | is, do these special assignments of revenue 
the rights of England and France, in re-| mean anything or nothing? Do they con- 
spect to recovery from Turkey, whatever | fer on you any rights whatever? If they 
those rights may be, are identical in their | do not, why then have you inserted them ? 
nature? My questions therefore are, first, | If they do give you rights, what are those 
whether the liabilities of the two Govern- | rights excepting those of occupation? If 
ments to the creditor are identical ? And | you tell us that these assignments mean 


secondly, whether their rights of recovery 
are identical? I do not think my right 
hon. Friend justified in treating jocosely 


matters relating to the rights of recovery | 


constituted under a convention creating a 
joint and several guarantee. I have an- 
other question to ask him, and it is this, — 
have you any examples on record of trans- 


Mr. Gladstone 


nothing, and that no rights of occupation 
as against Turkey are conveyed by this 
Convention, again I ask, is France agreed 
with you in that view of the instrument ? 
For | apprehend the source of all the evils 
of this unusual proceeding is, that you 
are creating a state of things wholly novel 
and unprecedented, and originating strange 
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rights and relations which have not here- 
tofore existed, which are not governed by 
any known and established principles, and 
with respect to which you have exercised 
no forethought in making some provision 
for the adjustment of questions that may 
hereafter arise. It is the duty of the ex- 
ecutive Government to take precaution 
against the occurrence of such cases ; and 
if some provision of this kind has not been 
made—and, certainly, up to the present 


hour we have not heard of any—it is in- | 
cumbent on this House to point out such | 


dangers as come into our view. And now, 


one word more before I sit down. My | 


right hon. Friend says, ‘* Look at the posi- 
tion in which we should have stood if we 
had gone to France and asked for a recon- 
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‘constituting equal liability, for you have 


sideration of this Convention. In France, | 


he states, the whole arrangement has been 
completely sanctioned, it has been autho- 
rised by the Emperor, and referred to the 
Legislative Chamber, which has given to it 
its assent ; that assent has been published 


to the world, and was promulgated long | 


before we were asked to give any vote on 
the question. 


Now, I wonder that my | 


right hon. Friend could recite that chain | 
of procedure without a twinge of con- | 


science. In what position has he placed 
the Government by this state of the case ? 
What is the Legislative Chamber of 
France ? 
mere individual opinion. But I say it is 
not a responsible body ; and so conscious 
is the French Government of this, and so 
determined is it to keep this fact in full 
view, that you will observe, if you look 
into the Convention, the totally different 
language which, with a most marked and 
skilful application, is used in the two cases. 
The Queen of England undertakes ‘to 
recommend to Her Parliament to enable 
Her to guarantee ;”’ and the Emperor of 
the French, on the other hand, ** engages, 
subject to the ratification of the Legisla- 
tive Body of France,” to guarantee. This 
is avery remarkable circumstance, and, if 


constituted by your arrangement a scheme 
of liability, under which it is not denied 
that the English people are the parties 
liable and responsible in the first instance, 
that the French Government is the future 
resource. Under these circumstances, was 
it right, was it becoming, was it decent, 
did it show a proper regard for the office 
of the House, or a proper respect for the 
independent judgment of the House, that 
the parties who had a secondary share of 
the liability in the matter should seal up 
the whole of this transaction, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government should come down 
here and tell us, ** We are compelled, by 
form of law, to ask your assent, but you 
may spare yourselves the trouble of exer- 
cising your judgment, because prerogative 
prevented us from consulting you in the 
first instance, and policy precludes your 
exercising a free judgment now?” Sir, 
in my opinion it is a matter of absolute 
necessity that, under whatever pressure of 
circumstances, this matter should be tho- 
roughly worked out and understood ; it is 
absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
country that such transactions should not 
be repeated. If the House is to keep its 
position in the country and the constitu- 


| tion it must make it intelligibly understood 


I don’t mean to stand upon any | 


you revert for a moment to the precedent | 
of the Greek loan, you will find that ex-| 


actly the same language is adopted in that 
case also. The King of England there 
undertakes to recommend the guarantee 
to his Parliament, and the Emperor of 


the French engages to guarantee, subject | 
to the ratification of the Legislative Body ; | 


and the intention is to mark the ratifying | 


function of the French Chamber as second- 


} 


that its discretion in such matters is to be 
respected, and that a more careful and ju- 
dicious use is to be made of the preroga- 
tives of the Crown in regard to the con- 
struction of Conventions. I was going to 
allude to something that has occurred else- 
where, and to certain comments which have 
been made on the conduct of the House 
by a colleague of the Government who has 
been addressing his constituents ; but, as 
I hope to see that colleague in his place in 
a few days, I think it will be more conve- 
nient to wait till he has taken his seat, and 
then to call upon him to vindicate the lan- 
guage which he is represented as having 
used. Following the example of my right 
hon. Friend, I have been led into a general 
discussion ; but what I want to know is 
the legal construction which is to be put 
upon this Convention, what rights and 
liabilities are created under it, whether 
the Government have considered those 
rights and liabilities of the guarantee, and 
what view they take in regard to its cha- 
racter ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 


he did not think there was the slightest 


ary to the functions of the English Parlia-| difficulty with regard to the meaning of 
ment. This is not a case in which you are | the Convention. He would no go into the 
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financial part of the question, but he would 
simply say, that however the right hon. 
Gentleman might consider a guarantee 
more dangerous than a loan, and a loan 
more dangerous than a gift, yet in private 
and social life it was well known that many 
persons would give a guarantee in prefer- 
ence to making a loan, and make a loan in 
preference to making a gift. It should be 
remembered that in matters of this kind 
it was not always possible to choose the 
form of their arrangement. It was said 
that we were sure to get into diplomatic 
difficulties in this matter, because the gua- 
rantee gave a power over this country into 
the hands of the country for which she 
was bound. But did not a loan produce 
the same effect? He meant to deal le- 
gally only with the argument of his right 
hon. Friend, and he must say that he did 
not know that his definition of a joint and 
several guarantee was in all respects cor- 
rect. A joint and several guarantee as 
against creditors, meant that each of the 
joint and several obligants was liable for 
the whole obligation, and that the creditors 
had a right of recovery against each and 
all of them. But his right hon. Friend 
said that there was a variance in the terms 
of the treaty with regard to the rights of 


the two parties; but although you might 
vary their rights as between each other by 
contract, yet the joint and several liability 


did not the less apply. In this case there 
was superadded to the joint and several 
liability an agreement that the Queen of 
England and the Emperor of France should 
fix a place for the payment of the inte- 
rest on the loan, in order to save Turkey 
the expense attendant on its payment, and 
the place fixed was London. If that place 
had been fixed at Vienna, or at Brussels, 
there would have been an end of his right 
hon. Friend’s argument, founded on the 
place fixed being the Bank of England. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I distinctly said, 
that that had nothing to do with my argu- 
ment. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE: However 
that might be, the fact was, that if a cre- 
ditor was not paid he might go against 
France as well as against England; and if 
he was a French ereditor, which he might 
well be, he was entitled to go against the 
French Government, and was not compelled 
to come over here in order to seek his re- 
medy from the English Government; for 
the liability was the same as against both. 
It might be more convenient for the ecre- 
ditor who did not get his money at the 


The Lord Advocate 
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Bank of England to proeeed against the 
English Government, but the liability of 
both Governments was the same. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON complained of 
the disadvantage under which the House 
laboured in discussing this question, in 
consequence of the Government not having 
placed before it the whole of the corres. 
pondence which had passed between Eng- 
land and Turkey and England and France 
in reference to this Convention. That in- 
convenience had been made manifest that 
evening, for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had referred to some communication 
that had been made by the Sultan of Tur. 
key to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and 
a supplementary agreement between the 
Governments of England and France had 
also been referred to. The value of such 
references could not be ascertained until 
the documents were before them, and he 
did not think the withholding of them was 
consistent with the statement of the Go- 
vernment that they really wished Parlia- 
ment to understand clearly the nature of 
the obligations which the various Powers 
were about to undertake. If there had 
been any difficulty with the French Go- 
vernment, and any delay in consequence, 
the discretion of Ministers being fettered, 
whose fault was it? What right had the 
Government to assume the consent of Par- 
liament to a matter which referred to the 
taxation of the people? He contended 
that it was a principle beyond dispute that 
no Minister of the Crown could enter into 
a treaty with any foreign Power which en- 
tailed the expenditure of the public money 
except subject to the consent of Parliament; 
and that was a more valuable principle to 
stand by than even the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire, to which 
he preferred the independence and privi- 
leges of the British Parliament. No such 
engagement ought to have been completed 
and promulgated to the world without its 
having first obtained the assent of the 
British Parliament, for the Executive of 
this country had no constitutional right to 
place the Parliament of England under 
restrictions, and, above all, to deprive it 
of its discretion in matters affecting the 
taxation of the people. There was no 
constitutional writer who had not laid it 
down as most irregular and improper for a 
Minister to prejudice the opinions of Par- 
liament in the matter of levying the peo- 
ple’s money. To that privilege he would 
adhere; and he asserted that, if there had 
been any difficulty in raising the money, 
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the fault rested, not with the House of 
Commons, but with the Ministers of the 
Crown, who assumed that they had the 
consent of Parliament without being cer- 
tain of the fact. The Government now 
said that they were about to guarantee a 
loan to Turkey ‘‘on the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in the said Convention.” 
What were those terms and conditions ? 
So far as his experience went, when one 
country received assistance from another, 
in the shape of a gift, a loan, or a gua- 


rantee, it was customary for the country : 


receiving the assistance to undertake to 
perform a definite obligation in return for 
the aid rendered. Now, he asked what 
the Government of Turkey had undertaken 
in consideration of the guarantee which 
England was about to give? ‘* Carrying 
on the war with vigour.”’ But what did 
that mean? It was an indefinite phrase, 
after all, and what one called * vigour”’ 
another called ‘‘ apathy and neglect.’’ He 
certainly could not help regarding the Cen- 
vention as of a very one-sided character ; 
and he confessed that he was at a loss to 
understand to what purpose the money 
raised was to be applied. Returns were 
to be afforded, showing how much of the 
5,000,000/. had been issued; but there 


were to be no returns of the purposes to 
which it had been so applied, so that the 
House would have no security for the due 


application of the funds. He eontended 
that Turkey should have undertaken some 
certain and definite course of conduct in 
return for this advance of money. The 
arguments of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
not been answered. There was no ma- 
chinery for the creditor to recover against 
any other Government except that of Eng- 
land; he believed that the creditor would go 
to the Bank of England, and that he would 
never go beyond that spot; in fact, that 
this was an English loan, that it was to be 
negotiated in London, and that the interest 
was to be paid at the Bank of England. 
He could not admit, therefore, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had fulfilled 
his promise that he would not raise another 
loan in England in the present year; be- 
cause it was obvious that there was no 
difference between this and any other loan. 
Hlis right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford had alluded to one of 
the colleagues of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and he (Mr. M. 
Gibson) could not help referring to the lan- 
guage of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
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ber for Southwark (Sir W. Molesworth), 
in addressing the electors that day. He 
would take leave to call the attention of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to the language which the right hon. 
Baronet had employed, and to ask him 
whether, if he disapproved of that lan- 
guage, he would remind the right hon. 
Baronet that he had used expressions 
which were not becoming even a Member 
of Parliament, still less a Minister of the 
Crown? The right hon. Baronet was re- 
ported to have said, that if— 

“This war should end in a recreant and dis- 
honourable peace, that peace will never be the 
work of my noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) or of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government; but it will be 
the act of those factions who clandestinely com- 
bined the other night to break our engagement 
with France on the subject of the Turkish loan— 
I mean the Peace party, the Peelites, the more 
unscrupulous portion of the Opposition, and some 
few unreflecting Liberals who formed an ambus- 
cade last Friday night to surprise the Govern- 
ment on the question of the Turkish loan.” 


Speaking of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and that ‘‘ more unscrupulous 
portion of the Opposition,’’ the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Southwark said— 

“I therefore denounce the conduct of those 
men and their want of patriotism, as deserving of 
the severest censure and condemnation from all 
persons and all parties, who have the interest and 
honoar of their country at heart.” 


He (Mr. M. Gibson) considered that that 
was not becoming language for a Member 
of the Cabinet to hold, and he asked the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment whether he encouraged such a tone, 
and whether he considered that a Member 
of Parliament, expressing his opinion in 
that House and delivering his honest judg- 
ment, was to be charged, if he ditfered 
from the views of the Government, with 
dishonourable feelings and want of patriot- 
ism? He (Mr. M. Gibson) contended that 
the right hon. Baronet was not justified in 
making these foolish appeals to public fac- 
tion, especially when he altogether misre- 
presented the facts of the case. The House 
of Commons was the sole arbiter in all 
questions of raising public money. That 
power had never betn delegated to the 
Crown or the Crown’s Ministers, and every 
man who valued the privilege of Parlia- 
ment or the independence of the coun- 
try ought to stand by the right of the 
House of Commons to exercise a free 
judgment in this particular. He hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would ad- 
minister to the right hon. Baronet the 
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rebuke which he deserved, and that he |! been better, still, as the question was not, 
would point out to him that that was not!so much as to the arrangement of the 
the mode by which the Government were terms as to the policy of the arrangement 
likely to acquire the confidence of the itself, he believed that the course pursued 
country. One word with regard to the by Government would meet with the ap. 
security of the Smyrna customs’ duties. | probation of the country. The right hon, 
He should have thought that of all securities | Gentleman put forward the alternative of 
which a free-trade Government would have Turkey’s not meeting her engagement, 
thought of accepting in giving a guaran-| and France not fulfilling her part of the 
tee, the last would have been upon import | contract. He had, in fact, exhausted ever 
duties. Were those import duties upon alternative but one—namely, that England 
British productions alone? He believed! might not fulfil hers. He apprehended 


that this was only one of a series of loans. 
If he were in favour of the war, he could 
not conceive a worse mode of applying 
money to carry it on with vigour than 


| no difficulty as to the raising of the loan, 

Even if the 5,000,000/. turned ont to be 
| a pure gift to Turkey it was not to be con- 
sidered a loss, for it might be that Turkey 


lending it to Turkey without any security | had need of money whilst we had need of 
whatever as to its application, and if he, men. He was not surprised that the ad- 
were called upon to devise a plan by which | vocates of peace should adopt their present 
the war might be carried on in mere name, | policy in reference to this measure, be- 
but without effect, he should certainly re- cause the most effectual way of putting an 
commend lending money to the Sultan. | end to the war would be the stopping of 
In his opinion, instead of tending to carry ' the supplies. With regard to the language 
on the war with vigour, this assistance of the right hon. Baronet ./Sir W. Moles. 
to Turkey would only lead to the neces-| worth), he did not believe the noble Lord 
sity for further applications for money ; ‘at the head of the Government would dis- 
for if the means of Turkey were not) avow it, for he thought the castigation 
flourishing now, they would certainly be given to the Gentlemen who opposed this 


deteriorated in the prosecution of the 
war. The noble Lord the Member for 


London had stated some time ago in his 
place in Parliament that a war with Rus- 
sia about Turkey would add 300,000,0001. 
to the debt of England; and this loan of 
5,000,0007. was only one of the little addi- 


tions which the debt would receive. [le 
believed that they would be deceiving 
themselves unless they dealt with this 
matter as part of a system of advances 
and subsidies, which would not end until 
it was stopped by the displeasure and dis- 
satisfaction of the English people. So 
long as the people cheerfully found the 
money, so long, no doubt, the Ministers 
would be willing to carry on the war; but 
when the disappointment of success was 
accompanied by the pressure of taxation, 
diminished trade, increased crime, and 
universal distress, then the people wonld 
lay the whole responsibility of the war on 
the Government, and the Ministers who 
should be found carrying it on in those 
bad times would be driven from office 
amidst universal execration. 


Mr. WILKINSON said, that the right | 


hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had put 
before the House every possible alternative 
to which this guarantee might lead; and 
although he might agree with him that 
the arrangement of the terms might have 


Mr. M. Gibson 


| measure was deserved. 

| Mr. WALPOLE said, that whatever 
the hon. Gentleman might think of the 
part he had taken in the discussion of 
this question, his object certainly was not 
in the least to stop the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. What he objected to was 
the way in which the Convention proposed 
‘to take securities for the repayment of the 
loan, which might lead to unpleasant com- 
plications. That was simply and solely 
_the ground of his opposition to the present 
measure, and he desired he might not he 
included among those who wished to stop 
the war. No such thought ever entered 
his head, and he repeated what he had 
| before said—that everything the Govern- 
‘ment might require for the proper and 
| vigorous prosecution of the war he would 
freely give. Still, as there was a Conven- 
| tion in the present case, he should like the 
| Solicitor General to satisfy the House that 
they were passing the present Bill in the 
'way they ought. He had already called 
the attention of the Committee to the 
(omission of the words ‘ separately” or 
| ** severally” in the first article of the 
| Convention, as inserted in the Bill. He 
had since looked into the dictionary of the 
Academie, and it was quite clear that the 
meaning of the words conjointement et soli- 


pene was jointly and separately. The 
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first article of the Convention, as it now 
stood in the Bill, ran as follows — 

“ Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland undertake to 
recommend to Her Parliament to enable her to 
guarantee, conjointly with His Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French ; and His Majesty the Em- 

ror of the French engages, subject to the rati- 

fication of the Legislative Body of France, to 
guarantee, conjointly with Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, the interest of a loan of 5,000,000. ster- 
ling to be raised by His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan.” 
He now asked whether the Government 
would render the Bill strictly conformable 
with the original Convention, by inserting 
words to make the obligation ‘‘ several,” 
as well as ‘joint ?”’ 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
his right hon. and learned Friend was 
quite correct in his translation of the 
French words conjointement et solidaire- 
ment. Every one conversant with the 
French law knew that as between debtor 
and creditor the equivalent term in Eng- 
lish jurisprudence for those words was 
“jointly and severally.” It applied both 
to the creditor and debtor—as applied to 
the creditor it gave him the power of 
bringing an action for the whole amount, 
and as applied to the debtor it made him 
liable for the whole amount. The cor- 
responding word in our law was ‘ seve- 
rally,’ so that, unquestionably, the French 
term ‘‘conjointement et soliduirement”’ 
should be rendered ‘‘jointly and seve- 
rally.” This matter had not been brought 
under his notice until to-day, and imme- 
diately on seeing it he wrote on the copy 
of the Bill an Amendment which would 
make the English translation correspond 
exactly with the French original. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) seemed 
to be frightened and disturbed by mere 
phantoms. He seemed to think that the 
Government of England was placed in a 
more disadvantageous position than that 
of France. He did not think that was so, 
because the contract between the debtor 
and the creditor would be the bond. It was 
true the Sultan was bound to remit the 
money to this country for the payment of 
the loan, and that this country was to be 
made the place of payment, in case the 
Sultan did not remit the money; but the 
creditor would have the right of coming 
upon the Governments of France and Eng- 
land, and both must have the means of 
answering to the full extent of the obliga- 
tion. For that purpose, the Government 
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were authorised to issue such sums of mo- 
ney as were requisite to fulfil the guaran- 
tee—not, be it well observed, to pay the 
debt. The terms were framed with the 
greatest caution in reference to the gua- 
rantee, and they were so framed that they 
could not be regarded as an additional and 
special contract between the creditor and 
the Government of Great Britain. That 
seemed to be the alarm of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but there was no foundation 
for it. But, even if there had been an 
engagement that the creditor could come 
in the first instance on the Government of 
Great Britain, that would not vitiate the 
engagement altogether, for then they would 
have a right to receive a moiety from 
France. As to the appropriation of the 
Customs of Smyrna, that might be re- 
garded in the light of a simple mortgage. 
If the Sultan sent the money to pay the 
interest they would have nothing to do 
with the Customs of Smyrna; if he did 
not send the money they would have a 
right to have an account of these Customs 
rendered, to have them appropriated and 
received by receivers appointed on the 
conjoint representations of the two gua- 
ranteeing Powers. He believed the whole 
extent of the obligation was as he had 
stated it. He trusted the House would 
pass the Bill, though, no doubt, they had 
a perfect right to reject it, seeing that the 
treaty was subject to the approval of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO thought that the 
creditor would well understand the se- 
curity on which he gave his money; but 
he must say that he thought no explana- 
tion was given as to the relative positions 
of France and England with regard to the 
guarantee. The present debate showed 
that there was a great field for diplomacy 
in the guarantee as it stood, and all the 
difficulty would have been avoided if a 
separate guarantee had been substituted 
for a joint one. He admitted that the 
money would be raised on easier terms by 
the joint guarantee, because the credit of 
England was the highest, and was that 
which ruled the market. This was shown 
by the actual price of the Greek Loan, 
which was a separate guarantee. The 
price of the Greek stock guaranteed by 
England was 107; that guaranteed by 
France was 98; and that by Russia was 
87; which made an average price of 97. 
He thought that England would bear the 
whole burden of this arrangement, and 
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not the country whose credit was lower, | He has said, ‘‘ If in the opinion of the 
and who, conjointly with England, guaran- | Opposition we had done wrong in making 
teed the loan. He did not wish to go into | that engagement with Turkey and France, 
the whole question again, but if anything they should have endeavoured to dismiss 
had been said upon the whole question, us with contumely and censure from office, 
it was owing to what had been said by | or to impeach us, but they should have 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the | ratified our engagement, and should not 
reply which he had concocted between the have endeavoured to make the country 
twelve o’clock and the evening sitting. He | appear to foreign nations to be a State 
had alluded to papers of which they had | with which no engagements ean be safely 
no knowledge, and to a separate arrange- | concluded, and on the word of whose agents 
ment with France as to the payment of | no reliance can be placed.’’ That came 
her portion of the interest money, and that ‘to this—that if the noble Lord chose to- 
paper, especially, he thought that they | morrow to lend 20,000,0002. to Turkey or 
ought to see. He had alluded, also, to | to France, the House of Commons might 
the original demand of the Turkish Go- | impeach the Ministers, but they must 
vernment for 2,000,000/. only. He could | begin with voting the 20,000,0002. That 
not, he thought, be included in the cate- | was a doctrine to which he would not sub- 
gory of those referred to by the hon. Mem- | scribe. The only power that House pos- 
ber for Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson), who op- | sessed arose from having hold of the purse. 
posed the loan in order to throw an ob- | strings, and he was not inclined to let go 
stacle in the way of carrying on the war, | that hold. He did not want to obstruct in 
for he had done nothing of the kind. He! any way this measure, and he had been 
had acted on the broad ground that he led into these few observations by those 
was opposed to subsidies altogether, unless | who had preceded him. There were, how- 
he saw some immediate aad absolute ne-| ever, one or two matters on which he 
cessity for granting them. There was a/| should be glad of some explanation. He 
house in this city which had offered to lend | found that there was to be a sinking-fund 
the money to Turkey herself, and it was lof 1 per cent on the whole capital of 
not that Turkey might have the money to 5.000,000/., and he wanted to know, first 
carry on the war, but that she might have | of all, whether we were to guarantee that 
it at a better price at the expense of the | sinking-fund? And, if so, how it was to 
tax-payers of England, that this arrange- be expended? Who was to have the ap- 
ment had been entered into. If it were, | plication of that sinking-fund ? Was it 
as the noble Lord at the head of the Go- | to be applied to the purchase of stock in 
vernment had said, that Turkey would fall | the market at any price it might happen 
to pieces if she had not this loan, he would ‘to be at, or was it to be applied by lot 
vote for it, much as he opposed the sys- | by drawing certain numbers, as was the 
tem; but when the object was only that | case in some instances ? 

Turkey should borrow it cheaper, they had | Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
no right to put the tax-payers of England | QUER said, that on this question, as well 
under any responsibility. It was not until | as on the question adverted to by the 
Turkey was unable to carry on the war that | Solicitor General, it was necessary for 
they had a right to call on the people of |the Committee to observe the difference 
England for assistance. The press had | between the positions of the Turkish 
been continually telling them that if there |Government and the guaranteeing Go- 
had been only two more on their side they | vernments. We did not guarantee the 


would have overthrown the French alli- 
ance; but if the French alliance were not 
stronger than that, it would not require any 
yote of that sort to dissolve it. They had 
been told, again, within twenty-four hours, 
by a Cabinet Minister (Sir W. Molesworth), 
the Convention was made, and that they 
had no right to vote as they had done in 
this matter. The Solicitor General had 
said that they had a right to discuss the 
matter; but the Secretary for the Colonies 
said that they had no right to discuss it. 


Mr. J. L. Ricardo 





sinking-fund, and therefore that was an 
arrangement between the bondholder and 
the Turkish Government at the time the 
loan was contracted. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO also inquired 
whether there was any power for the re- 
duction of the interest of 4 per cent, for 
the probability was that the stock would 
bear some proportion to the English funds, 
which would be considerably above par at 
4 per cent ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
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QUER was not aware that there was 
any power under the Convention of dimin- 
ishing the interest; the Convention had 
arranged for 4 per cent upon 5,000,0000. 
sterling. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the Sultan 
stipulated to remit the money for the inte- 
rest to the Bank of England, and on fai- 
lure of that the Minister of the day was to 
issue the money from the Consolidated 
Fund. There was also a stipulation that 
the sinking fund was to be paid into the 
Bank of England, and he thought it would 
be inconvenient that there was no stipula- 
tion as to how that sinking fund was to be 
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rate through the sinking fund. Taking 
the average of times this country could 
borrow at less than 4 per cent ; and there- 
fore it would be advantageous if we could 
relieve ourselves from an engagement on 
which we should be bound to pay 4 per 
cent. It appeared to him, as a matter of 
money, to be plainly for the interest of the 
two guaranteeing powers that the sinking 
fund also should be guaranteed. 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY under- 
stood that there was to be an arrangement 
with Turkey upon the matter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed that there would 


appropriated. There should be some autho- be no difficulty in the arrangement as to 
rity on the part of the Government to deal | the terms on which the sinking fund was 
with that sinking fund, but it appeared to | to be appropriated by the Turkish Govern- 
him that they had no such authority at all. | ment ; but it was a matter, in the first in- 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE-! stanee, between the Turkish Government 
QUER did not see how it was possible for | and the bondholders. 
the House to legislate as to a sinking fund| Mr. GLADSTONE wished to repeat 
which was to be provided by the Turkish the point which presented itself to his 
Government and paid into the Bank of|mind. The better way to make it clear 
England, for it was a matter with which | would be to premise a total default by 
that House had no concern. Our obliga- Turkey to pay; and under that supposed 
tion ended with guarantee of the interest. | state of things the question was, which 
If we guaranteed the sinking fund, he was most for the interest and advantage 


quite admitted that we ought to legislate | 
as to the sinking fund. If the Turkish 
Government failed to pay the interest, he | 
presumed they would not provide the sink- | 


of the guaranteeing Powers, that they 
should go on paying 4 per cent for ever, 
or have the means of extinguishing the 
debt by a sinking fund. It was quite plain 


ing fund ; but this country would not have | that it would be for our imterest to have 
to provide any charge in that respect. the control of the sinking fund. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that if the sink-/ Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, it 
ing fund were of any value at all, the | struck him that there had been a great 
joint Governments of England and France | deal of misrepresentation throughout the 
ought to have the power to apply it to the | whole of the debate. In the first place, 
reduction of the debt, for otherwise the | the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. L. 
stipulations with Turkey were only that | Ricardo) had spoken of the whole of the 
she should pay the sinking fund into the | interest on the loan having to be paid by 
Bank of England ; and there was nothing | the tax-payers of England on account of 


to prevent her from drawing it out for 
other purposes, or from letting it lie there. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that on con- 
sideration, he decidedly agreed with the | 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. His first 
feeling was one of satisfaction that there 
was no guarantee of the sinking fend | 
which appeared to him an extension of 
what he regarded as an inexpedient and 
mischievous principle ; but when he looked 
further he found that guaranteeing the 
sinking fund was really a contraction of 
the mischief. They were going to gua- 
rantee interest at 4 per cent on 5,000,0001., 
and that 5,000,000/., which would cost 
them more than the price for which aver- 
age English credit would obtain money in 
the market, might be paid off at a given 





Turkey’s failing to pay the interest, and 
yet he had admitted that a house in the 
City of London was ready to have lent 
2,000,000/. to Turkey at a high rate of 
interest. That statement ought to remove 
the apprehensions which had been created 
in the minds of the people of this country 
by the opponents of this guarantee, for it 
was a proof Turkey was not in that insol- 
vent state in which some hon. Members 
represented her to be. He believed that 
Turkey derived from her import duties a 
revenue more than sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on the loan. He thought that the 
House had better leave Turkey to deal 
with the question of the sinking fund ; 
and he regretted that any opposition had 
been raised to the guarantee, as the union 
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of England and France in this guarantee 
would lead to results a thousand times 
more valuable to England than the fri- 
volous objections which had been made to 
the guarantee. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I think the 
Committee will consider that what has 
occurred to-night has justified us in not 
proceeding in this matter with that preci- 
pitation which the noble Lord in his im- 
passioned harangue conveniently wished 
us to adopt. In consequence of what 
has taken place to-night, my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Walpole) has succeeded in in- 
troducing into the Bill an expression which 
gives it quite a new character. He has 
succeeded in giving to the Convention an 
interpretation which it did not bear at six 
o'clock in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government —an opinion not carelessly 
given, but an opinion which we have been 
told to-night by a Cabinet Minister, was 
only accepted after deliberation, and of 
course the deliberation of Cabinet Minis- 
ters is a Cabinet Council. There appears 
to have been a Cabinet Council respecting 
the interpretation of a most important 
French epithet, and it seems that the 
Cabinet had decided upon an interpreta- 


tion of that epithet which is quite contrary 


to the sense which it bears. What then 
are we to think of the interpreters of the 
Foreign Office? At six o’clock, the word 
** solidairement’’ meant united responsi- 
bility ; but after discussion it appeared in 
@ contrary light, and, instead of meaning 
united responsibility, it meant separate 
and several responsibility. I cannot help 
thinking that this. circumstance alone jus- 
tifies us in the course which we have taken; 
but, if we required further justification, I 
would appeal to the speech of the Solicitor 
General—one of the principal law officers 
of the Crown. He gave a complete and 
unqualified adhesion to the interpretation 
placed upon the epithet by my right hon. 
Friend, which gives an entirely different 
character both to the Act of Parliament 
and to the Convention. Surely the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does not mean to 
repudiate the interpretation of the Solicitor 
General. Certainly the Solicitor General 
said—and I thought it was a strange ad- 
mission for a Crown officer to make—that 
he had not read the Convention till this 
morning. I should have thought that it 
would be more convenient, and upon the 
whole, more advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, if the noble Lord would condescend 
to consult the Crown officers respecting 


Mr, John Macgregor 
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|the meaning of treaties before he recom. 
mends this House to sanction them by 
Acts of Parliament. However, we have 
now the unqualified admission of the Soli. 
citor General, that the epithet solidaire. 
ment expresses a meaning exactly contra: 

to that promulgated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and I think that the view 
of the Committee is with the Solicitor 
General and my right hon. Friend in the 
interpretation which they have given. If 
the Solicitor General had only risen to 
express that opinion, I should have felt 
called upon to give my unqualified assent 
to it; but I confess that the security which 
we are to obtain by this Convention has 
filled me with alarm. I have all along felt 
that the arrangement might entail perilous 
consequences to the country ; but there was 
one which was not included in the ecata- 
logue of daugers which were touched upon 
the other night. The right hon. Gentleman 
(the Solicitor General) hus now given us 
a description of our security under the 
treaty, by which I find that we have 
strictly a mortgage upon Turkey. Who, 
then, is to be the receiver if the mortgage 
is not paid? I cannot conceive conse- 
quences more pregnant with danger te the 
country than those which may result from 
the arrangements which, viewing them 
according to the interpretation of one of 
the law officers of the Crown, have been 
made by the Government. I do not rise 
| now to vindicate the vote which I gave on 
| Friday night. I look back to that vote 
| with eutire satisfaction. I have listened 
|to many Gentlemen who have thought it 
| necessary to vindicate their votes, and I do 
not wish to interfere between them and 
| their consciences or their constituents. For 
| my own part, I am convinced that the vote 
which I gave was a vote dictated by sound 
policy and constitutional feeling, and that it 
| will ultimately be recognised as a wise and 
prudent vote. I am perfectly ready to 
‘take the consequences of that vote, and I 
_will not for a moment condescend to vin- 
idicate it. I have certainly heard with 
| surprise the extraordinary doctrines which 
are held by Gentlemen representing nu- 
merous and popular constituencies, and I 
ean only excuse the opinions which they 
express upon the charitable supposition, 
that they speak without previous reflection, 
and commit themselves to doctrines which, 
after a time, on due consideration, they 
will not venture to assert. Now, either 
the House of Parliament has the privi- 
lege, or it has not the privilege, of sane- 
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tioning the arrangements made by minis- 
ters when Her Majesty, under their ad- 
vice, enters into Conventions upon which 
financial arrangements are concluded. If 
we are to be told that, though Her Ma- 
jesty cannot enter into treaties by which 
She is bound to advance large sums of 
money without the sanction of the House, 
still it is most impolitic to hesitate to sanc- 
tion such an arrangement, then I say that 
it would be much better if we were to come 
to some understanding upon the subject and 
were to rid ourselves of so nugatory a 
privilege as that which we possess. But I 
am not disposed to agree to that doctrine. 
I hold that itis a privilege not to be lightly 
treated, but a real and substantial pri- 
vilege, which is to be asserted and ex- 
ercised in an exigency without hesita- 
tion, but with a due sense of the responsi- 
bility which is to be encountered. Let us 
for a moment conceive what might be the 
consequences of our treating such a pro- 
position as that which was made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Friday 
night as a mere matter of course, or as 
if it were the mere adjournment of the 
House. Why, you might raise all the 
money necessary for carrying on the war 
without the interference of Parliament in 
If you are to 


any respect whatever. 
raise 5,000,000/. in this way, you might 
raise 10,000,0001.; if 10,000,0002., then 


20,000,0002. or 60,000,000. There could 
be no reason why, by a series of conven- 
tions, you should not raise a sufficient sum 
of money to carry on a war which might 
not meet with the sympathy of the people 
or the approbation of Parliament. You 
might raise 20,000,0001. for Turkey, 
and place it in the hands of a Royal 
Commissioner, to pay your army in the 
East—there would not be the slightest 
check to prévent such a proceeding; and 
therefore I am sure that hon. Gentlemen 
must feel that nothing can be more absurd 
than those commonplace remarks which 
the hon. Member for Lambeth has made 
on this and other occasions with regard to 
the conduct of those who have impugned 
the policy of the proceedings taken by the 
noble Lord, characterising their opinions 
as too wild for the House of Commons for 
& moment to adopt or approve, or as being 
prompted only by base, disloyal, and un- 
patriotic motives. In agreeing to a con- 
vention we approve the policy of the Mi- 
nisters, and therefore conventions of this 
kind ought not to be agreed to without 
scrupulous examination and severe criti- 
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cism. If your policy is a sound policy 
it should bear that criticism, and the 
Government would be strengthened in con- 
sequence of the discussion. If the con- 
trary be the case, no majority can prop up 
a policy founded upon principles which are 
fallacious, when we deal with a question of 
peace or war; and I am surprised any one 
should contend that the House of Commons 
ought to pass measures of this kind with- 
out due deliberation and ample and com- 
plete discussion. I agree with those who 
disapprove the manner in which this Con- 
vention is to be carried into effect, and I 
must say that I have heard no satisfactory 
answer to those objections which have been 
made to it on that ground. When I find 
that the Government are not even now 
really aware of the nature of the engage- 
ments into which they have entered, as 
has been proved to-night by their answers 
to the objections of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Walpole), I am the more confirmed in 
my opinion. I consider that the manner in 
which they are carrying their policy into 
effect is unsatisfactory. But I am told, 
‘Our policy may be unwise—the manner 
in which it is proposed to carry that 
policy into effect may be inexpedient— 
but it is most hazardous for the House 
to attempt to change the course pursued 
by the Government, because by so doing 
you imperil your alliance with France.” 
I may observe that before I had any idea 
that this Convention would be placed upon 
the table I took the liberty, with reference 
to other subjects, of warning the House 
not to encourage these stereotyped declara- 
tions of the Government that our alliance 
with France was endangered by the free 
expression of opinion in this House. If the 
free expression of our opinions endangers 
our alliance with France, that alliance is 
not the substantial thing which I venture 
to esteem it. Sir, it is by the expression 
of opinion in this country that that alliance 
will be supported. If the alliance will not 
bear discussion—if we are to be perpetually 
speaking in a whisper when the name and 
the interests of our great ally are men- 
tioned—you may be sure a very short time 
will elapse before that alliance will indeed 
be endangered—for, unless our alliance 
with France springs from strong sympathy 
of feeling and identity of interest between 
the two countries, little reliance can be 
placed upon it:—unless the sentiments of 
the great majority of the two countries are 
in favour of that alliance, it can be main- 
tained by no diplomatic arrangements and 
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by no ministerial management. It is my 
conviction that the alliance does arise from 
that homogeneity of interest and feeling 
which has for many years prevailed, even 
unconsciously at first, among the popula- 
tion of these two great nations; I believe 
that the alliance which has been formed 
between them is a sound, substantial, and 
lasting alliance; and I am satisfied the 
best means of cherishing and maintaining 
it will be by speaking upon all subjects on 
which our interests are supposed to inter- 
fere, or, at least, to be concerned, with 
the utmost frankness as well as with the 
utmost friendship. But is it a fact that 
the Sovereign of this country having, by 
the advice of her Ministers, in the exercise 
of the undoubted prerogative of the Crown, 
entered into a Convention with France, and 
the Parliament of England hesitating to 
sanction the guarantee proposed by that 
Convention, the alliance between the two 
countries is necessarily endangered? A 
right hon. Gentleman has alluded, with 
great propriety, to the case of the com- 
mercial treaty of Utrecht—in my opinion 
one of the best treaties that was ever nego- 
tiated and ratified, and which was yet re- 
jected by the House of Commons ; but its 
rejection did not prevent the peace. I 
will call the attention of the House to a 
more recent case. In 1852, when, with 
my right hon. Friends near me, I was 
placed in the responsible position of a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, we found on our ac- 
cession to office a treaty which had been 
negotiated and concluded with the Em- 
ey of the French by our predecessors, 

ut which had not received the assent of 
Parliament. 


That treaty related to a 
subject of great interest to the Emperor 
of the French—the extradition of cri- 


minals between the two countries. It 
was of high importance at that moment 
that the treaty should be carried into prac- 
tice ; it was necessary that we should 
appeal to Parliament to ratify it; we ac- 
knowledged that the treaty was negotiated 
by our predecessors, and we claimed no 
credit on the ground of its conclusion. 
The noble Lord who was Secretary of 
State in the Government of Lord Derby 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) introduced the 
subject in the House of Lords. The ques- 
tion was one of infinite difficulty, and, if 
not of vital, was at least of vast import- 
ance to the interests and to the peace of 
Europe. We had the honour on that oc- 
casion of receiving in the House of Lords 
the opposition of our predecessors in office 
Mr. Disraeli 
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who had themselves negotiated the treaty, 
This was but one example of the remark. 
able candour with which the Administra. 
tion of Lord Derby was invariably treated 
by Parliament. I must, however, entirely 
acquit from this charge the noble Lord 
opposite (Viscount Palmerston), who uni- 
formly, during onr attempt to administer 
affairs, behaved in a generous and can. 
did manner. So strong was the oppo- 
sition offered in the House of Lords by 
the statesmen who had negotiated the 
treaty that the noble Lord who was peeu- 
liarly responsible for the conduct of that 
important measare consulted me and my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) who was 
then Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, as to the course he should pursue, 
and as to the possibility of carrying the 
measure through Parliament. I expressed 
my opinion that such*was the prejudice 
existing at that moment against the Go. 
vernment that it was utterly impossible to 
carry through Parliament the Bill that 
would sanction and guarantee that treaty. 
I said, ‘‘ The best thing you can do is to 
explain to the French Government your 
exact position, and to throw yourselves 
upon the good sense and the high spirit of 
the individual who, fortunately for Europe, 
governs the destinies of France.”’ If we 
had been compelled to appeal to a com- 
monplace Sovereign his feelings might have 
been outraged, and the consequences might 
have been serious; but, fortunately, we 
had to appeal to a Prince of great capa- 
city, and one who had long lived in this 
country, and His Majesty acted in a man- 
ner becoming a person of his high position 
and talents. Although it was searcely pos- 
sible that any circumstance could have oe- 
curred more obstructive to his policy and 
more injurious to his position than that 
the treaty should not be adopted, His Ma- 
jesty did justice to the spirit of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and the French alliance 
was not disturbed. He did not turn round 


and say, ‘‘ There is an end of the cordial 


feeling between England and France.” 
On the contrary, he said, ‘‘I respect the 
efforts you have made, and the feelings 
which have induced your Government to 
speak to me with such frankness. I de- 
plore, as a most lamentable and injurious 
event for England, for France, and for 
Europe, that this treaty has not been car- 
ried. I lament that we have been obliged 
to yield to the false imputations that have 
been raised against us; but the alliance 
between England and France is too pre- 
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cious a thing to be subjected to such 
political accidents.” Although we were 
obliged to give up our efforts to carry into 
effect that treaty, I flatter myself that the 
good understanding between England and 
France, while we were responsible for the 
conduct of affairs, was at least undimin- 
ished. That is, I think, an answer to 
those who say that if the Parliament of 
England ventures, in the exercise of its 
constitutional rights, to express an opinion 
upon a Covention negotiated by a Minister 
we are endangering the alliance between 
the two countries, and destroying that 
cordial understanding which, I trust, may 
always exist. There is no person who 
would less respect the English Parliament 
than the Emperor of the French if we 
were to register our silent votes at the dic- 
tation of a Minister upon a subject like 
that now under our consideration. Whe- 
ther we look to the policy of this Conven- 
tion, the manner in which it is carried into 
effect, or the risks we run if we attempt 
to modify it, I see no grounds for accept- 
ing the opinion of the noble Lord, or for 
concluding that if we would have prevented 
this arrangement we should have dimin- 
ished the degree of vigour with which the 
war is carried on. Well, Sir, the hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Lambeth as- 


sumed that as a matter of fact. That, 
too, was the principle that animated the 
absent Secretary of State at the hustings 
at Southwark. But it is not fair to criti- 
cise that jubiiant ebullition of a man so 
suddenly exalted to an unexpected position. 
We onght to sympathise with him, and ra- 
ther to congratulate and compliment him. 
That right hon. Gentleman is the editor of 
the works of one of the great English 
philosophers—and finding himself a metro- 
politan Member and a Secretary of State 
—and the first metropolitan Member who 
ever was a Secretary of State—I can fancy 
him breaking out into a panegyric of de- 
spotic power, wishing to put down Parlia- 
ment, and the free expression of opinion 
among his old colleagues. But this will 
pass off when the right hon. Gentleman 
becomes more tranquil, when he slum- 
bers again upon the Treasury bench. I 
must say, | think the attempt which has 
been made to raise a prejudice against the 
right hon. Gentleman is very unhandsome. 
We ought to show our respect to one of 
the rank and file who has gained a high 
Position, and to pass over these things 
lightly when we see a demagogue or a 
democrat in this political carnival attack- 
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ing the freedom of Parliament. That 
right hon. Gentleman never went to the 
hustings that he did not personally attack 
me. That I do not eare about. All 1 
hope is that the next time he appears 
there it will be to offer a vindication 
for a defunct Ministry, and prepare his 
constituents for the programme of a pro- 
gressive Opposition. If a proper con- 
stitutional opposition were offered to this 
Bill during the rest of its stages the 
sittings of Parliament, instead of con- 
cluding in August or September, would 
be perpetual. But I do not think this a 
question upon which we ought to have a 
protracted discussion. It is necessary to 
vindicate the privilege of Parliament, and 
to express an opinion upon the financial 
and diplomatic arrangements entered 
into by the Government; but I admit that 
the happiest opportunity for exercising 
this privilege is not the discussion of a 
Convention with a cherished ally. I look 
upon our vote the other night as a protest 
against the system which the Government 
are commencing. If the Session had not 
been so far advanced my course would have 
been, after the vote of the other night, to 
ask the House next day, or the first oppor- 
tunity, to address the Crown, and express 
an opinion that the manner in which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are apparently carry- 
ing on the war is not one which it is the 
policy of this country to pursue. But, hav- 
ing no opportunity to take that course at 
the end of the Session, when our numbers 
are diminished, the noble Lord comes down 
and makes a demand of very great import- 
ance, which, if accepted as an unchallenged 
precedent, might lead to an increase of 
debt to the amount of many millions, and 
to a mode of carrying on the war almost 
irrespective of Parliament. The course 
that was taken the other night was a wise 
and right course. It has been a significant 
one, and has made an impression upon the 
House and the country. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government will be 
made aware that he cannot, in a light and 
thoughtless spirit, pursue that course upon 
which he has embarked. If he does, no 
commonplace declamations about interfer- 
ing with the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, none of those platitudes with which 
we have been favoured during these de- 
bates from several thoughtless quarters, 
will influence me. I shall oppose, in every 
way, the adoption of the system of subsi- 
dies, as I must call it, whether apparent or 
disguised, as one of our principal methods 
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of carrying on the war. I do not think | position came from various quarters and 
that the war is being vigorously pursued, included many Members of great ability, 
and I think that this money will be lavishly and having great weight with the House ; 
spent without producing any effect. I am and he was surprised that, situated as we 
not satisfied with either the principles or were with regard to France, these gentle. 
progress of the war. What we want is a men, overlooking the important and neces. 
change—an entire change in the concep-| sary consequences of the course they re. 
tion and management of your campaign. | commended, should have united to ask the 
You may come forward and demand greater House, not to scrutinise and examine this 
sacrifices from the people of this country, | Bill, but to strangle it at once, and to say 
but if they are excited by the patriotic | to the Crown, “ we will not permit you to 
eloquence of the noble Lord, or the pre- | fulfil your engagement ;”’ to France, “ we 
cipitate remarks of the right hon. Gentle- | will not join you in carrying out those mea- 
man the Member for Southwark, the people | sures which the Governments of the two 
of England will find that they are not ob- | countries thought most likely to effect the 
taining the object of their endeavours, or | object for the attainment of which we are 
securing the independence of Turkey. | now allied,’’ and to Turkey, ‘we will not 

Mr LABOUCHERE said, that although | furnish you with the assistance which we 
the right hon. Gentleman had at the com- | know you require.” He hoped the danger 
mencement of his speech said that he would | was past. He would say nothing about 
not condescend to vindicate or justify the | the necessary effect of such an adverse vote 
vote which he gave on Friday night, he | upon the stability of the Government ; at 
could not help thinking that the House the same time he could not forget that the 
would not have heard the lengthy address | House had more than once unequivocally 
with which he had favoured it had he not | declared that, under present circumstances 
been anxious to remove the objections | a change in the Administration would not 
which had been urged against it by some be for the public advantage ; yet had the 
in whose good opinion he was desirous to | Resolution proposed last Friday night been 
stand well. The greater part of his speech | negatived, it was impossible that the pre- 
had, however, been occupied in combating | sent Government should have retained 


objections which no reasonable man would | office. He would not attempt to disguise 


urge. He talked as though hon. Gentle- his desire that the present Government 
men sitting on the ministerial side of the | should continue in power; but were the 
House had questioned the right, nay the | Treasury benches occupied by the Gentle- 
bounden duty of the House, to scrutinise | men opposite, and were those Gentlemen 
and examine any Convention into which | carrying on the war, vigorously and effi- 
the Crown might enter with another Power. | ciently, he should be most unwilling to 
The right hon. Gentleman would hear from | give any vote which would disturb them. 
him (Mr. Labouchere) no such unworthy | The success of the Opposition to that Re- 
and unconstitutional doctrine. It was one! solution would, however, have been at- 
of the most solemn duties of the House, if| tended with most serious consequences, 
need were, to oppose the Crown in acts} What would have been the effect at Paris, 
which involved the imposition of burdens} at Constantinople, at St. Petersburg ? 
upon the people ; and in so doing, so far; Would not the impression produced upon 
from being disloyal, they were giving the | Europe have been that the people and the 
truest support to the Crown, while they | Parliament of this country were heartily 
took care that their constitutional right | tired of the war, and were unwilling to 
was not invaded. But in exercising this| support the Government ; and that, there- 
right the House was surely bound to ex-| fore, the Government had nothing to do 
ercise it with judgment and caution, and | but to accept any peace, however humili- 
with a due regard to consequences. He_| ating might be its terms? He longed for 
might be wrong, but he confessed he was | peace as much as any man could do ; and 
appalled at the hazard which Gentlemen | he would support no Government which he 
who voted against the Resolution last} did not believe would make peace on fair 
Friday evening were prepared to run for/and honourable terms. So long, however, 
the sake of avoiding contingent and possi- | as he believed that the Government was 
ble dangers—especially was he surprised | seeking for a safe and honourable peace, 
at the conduct of those who had been ali| through the energetic pursuit of hostili- 
along urging upon the Government the/| ties, he should feel it his duty to give to it 
vigorous prosecution of the war. The op-| the best support that he was able. Of this 


Mr. Disraeli 
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he was certain, that if the House wished 
to express disapproval of the acts of the 
Government there could be no less proper 
mode of doing so than, without the greatest 
possible reasons, refusing its consent to a 
convention of this kind. Weighing, there- 
fore, the objections which had been urged 
to the proposition of the Government with 
the dangers which would have arisen from 
the rejection of this Bill, every impartial 
man must rejoice that the House had fol- 
lowed the advice of those who recommend- 
ed its adoption. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he did not 
imagine, when his right hon. Friend rose, 
that he was about to favour the Committee 
with a constitutional lecture, but thought 
that he intended to supply a deficiency in 
the discussions which had taken place upon 
the Bill. He alluded to the circumstance 
that no independent Member had spoken 
who had a word to say in favour of the 
terms of the proposition of the Govern- 
ment. He agreed with his right hon. 


Friend in desiring the stability of the 
Government, but he was not prepared to 
purchase that stability by voting for sub- 
sidies which he believed to be in them- 
selves mischievous and certain to be fol- 
lowed by mischievous consequences. 


If 
the House admitted upon this occasion the 
argument of the effect the rejection of this 
Bill would produce in France, St. Peters- 
burg, and Constantinople, were they to} 
be precluded from expressing an opinion 
hereafter, when the question might be one 
of 20,000,000/. or of 50,000,000/., upon 


{Jury 27, 1855} 





the same ground—namely, the fear of 
shaking the French alliance? But the. 
Solicitor General had stated that express | 
reference was made in the Convention to | 


the necessity of the sanction of the House | 
of Commons to the arrangement which had | 
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liberty of Europe, a common cause, and many 
more such expressions—without any other mean- 
ing than to exhaust our wealth, consume the pro- 
fits of our trade, and load our posterity with in- 
tolerable burdens. None but a nation that had 
lost all signs of virility would submit to be so 
treated.” 


Lord Stanhope, in his History, thus sum- 
med up the transaction, and, changing 
Germany into Turkey, the passage would 
apply exactly to the present occasion— 
“Tt seemed hard that the ultimate object in 
question—the security of the Germanic Empire 
and of the German princes themselves—could 
only be obtained by payments and promises to 
those very German princes. Hard as it seemed, 
however, no more than fifty-four Members of 
Parliament were found to vote against it.” 


There was nothing left for those who were 
of opinion that this loan was a burden laid 
upon the people of this country for the 
purpose of furnishing Turkey with a sub- 
sidy, not upon the most provident or ad- 
vantageous terms, but to take the course 
which they had taken. He denied that 
there had been any attempt at surprise, or 
any concert in the matter; they had ex- 
pressed an honest, independent opinion on 
the question, and the result had shown 
that there was a very strong feeling in the 
House as to the prudence and propriety 
of the course which the Government had 
taken. He contended that they had been 
exercising an undoubted Parliamentary 
right in endeavouring to delay the Reso- 


| lution, in order to give the Government— 


when they saw that the form of the Con- 
vention was objectionable to representa- 
tives of the people--an opportunity of 
communicating with the French Govern- 


/ment for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 


ther some more provident and suitable ar- 
rangement might not be made. 
I 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, 


been entered into, and therefore the faith | agree with the right hon. Gentleman op- 
of the Crown could not be taken to be posite (Mr. Disraeli) that those Gentlemen 
pledged. His right hon. Friend said it| who take exception to what is supposed to 
would be unworthy of the House to ab- | have been said by my right hon. Friend 
stain from expressing an opinion upon the | the Secretary for the Colonies (Sir W. 
effect of a financial proposition. He would Molesworth) at his election to-day might 
read to the Committee some precedents | 88 well have deferred their remarks until 
with regard to the manner in which that my right hon. Friend was here to answer 
principle ought to be acted upon. A/| for himself, especially as there is no man 
hundred years ago some very remarkable ‘more capable than he is of defending him- 
discussions took place upon this very ques- | self in his place against anything which 
tion of subsidies, and what were the/is laid to his charge. I would, however, 
opinions expressed by the Mr. Fox of that | venture to suggest to the right hon. Mem- 
day and by Lord Chatham? Lord Chatham | ber for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), who 
said— seems to take so much objection to what 


“We have suffered ourselves to be deceived by | he calls violence of expression in speeches 
names and sounds—the balance of power, the | out of this House at hustings, that, after 
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having delivered his lecture to my right | maintain that it is essential to the vigorous 
hon. Friend, it would be well if he were | prosecution of the war. It is the height 
to address some remarks aside to his Col- | of inconsistency in those who very lately 
league the hon. Member for Manchester, | concurred in a Resolution to pledge the 
and to the hon. Member for the West | House to support the Crown in a vigorous 
Riding, who in their speeches out of this | prosecution of the war now to turn round 
House stand quite as much in need of| and endeavour to deprive the Government 
such an admonition as does my right hon. | of the means of carrying out that Resolu- 
Friend. The right hon. Gentleman the| tion. Ona former occasion we contended 
Member for Buckinghamshire accuses the | that the arguments urged against this 
Government of having endeavoured to | Bill were only fine-drawn distinctions, and 
hurry on this Bill, so as to prevent it from | were not founded on any broad and intelli- 
‘ being fairly and fully discussed. No such | gible principle, and I must say that up to 
thing did we do; on the contrary, it was {the present instant I am really unable to 
those who voted against us who wanted to | understand what are the main objections 
prevent discussion, inasmuch as they had|to this Bill, and especially those of the 
endeavoured to strangle the Bill at its | right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
first stage, whereas the Government has | University of Oxford. I eannot under. 
urged upon the House to go on in order| stand whether my right hon. Friend ob. 
that it might fairly discuss the arrange- | jects to the Bill because the guarantee is 
ments, and that my right hon. Friends|a joint and not a separate guarantee, or 
might have an opportunity of stating the | whether it is that it is a guarantee and 
objections that they felt to them. That|not a loan, or whether it is that it is a 
charge cannot, certainly, with justice, be |loan, and not a gift or a subsidy. In 
laid at our door. Nor has anybody on| short, I am utterly at a loss to discover 
this side of the House maintained that|from my right hon. Friend’s arguments 
doctrine, which has been repudiated with | what is his real and substantial ground of 
such constitutional energy by various hon. | opposition to the Bill. If his objection is 
Gentlemen—that Parliament has not a/that it is a joint and not a separate gua- 
right to criticise and to reject any pro-|rantee, my answer is that which I gave 
posal of this kind. On the contrary, as | the other evening—that, though Her Ma- 
was pointed out by the Solicitor General, | jesty’s Government would have preferred 
the very terms of the treaty imply that | separate guarantee, yet the French Go- 
the approbation of Parliament is neces-}vernment laid so much stress upon the 
sary, and it would be manifestly impossi-|mode of arrangement which has been 
ble for the Crown to enter into any such} adopted that we thought it due to that 
engagement as this without the subsequent | Government to yield to their wishes in 4 
consent of Parliament. All that can be| matter on which we did not lay so much 
engaged by the Crown is, that it will re-| stress as they did. The great objection 
commend to Parliament to sanction and to | of my right hon. Friend seems to be based 
give effect to the treaty into which it has | on political grounds. He says that great 
conditionally entered. The charge which difficulties and embarrassments will arise 
we make against those who voted against | out of this joint guarantee, inasmuch as it 
the Resolution on a former occasion is, | will give to the guaranteeing Powers some 
that they abused and misapplied their con- | sort of means of seizing on territory in 
stitutional right — not that they had no | payment of debt. Now, Sir, if any dis- 
right to consider the question, but that| position of that sort existed, or were 
they exercised their right with a forgetful- | likely to exist, I should venture to sug- 
ness of the great interests of the country | gest that a separate guarantee _would 
committed to their charge. This is a|give greater means of carrying it into 
measure peculiarly essential to the vigo- effect. Where the guarantee is separate 
rous prosecution of the war. Does any | and where each party guarantees a specific 
man imagine that the war can be carried | amount of the loan independently of the 
on with vigour and advantage if the Turk- | other, each party has a right to say— 
ish army is not in the field ? and how can|‘‘ you are paid your portion of the in- 
that be if the Turkish Government is not | terest or not as may happen; we are 
furnished with the means of maintaining | not paid ours; we foreclose therefore, and 
it ina state of efficiency ? The object of | we take possession of a portion of terri 
this Bill is to supply the Turkish Govern- | tory in order to indemnify ourselves from 
ment with those means; and, therefore, I — On the other hand, where the gua 
Viscount Palmerston 
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rantee is joint and several, if one of the 
parties show any disposition to act in the 
way I have described, it would be in the 
power of the other party to say, ‘* You 
have no right to do it—I take upon my- 
self the whole responsibility of the debt, 
and I guarantee that no loss shall fall upon 
you.”’ Then, my right hon. Friend says 
he has a great objection to the assignment 
of particular branches of the revenue as a 
security for the loan ; but if he will inform 
himself from persons who were colleagues 
of Lord Aberdeen in the Government of 
1835, I rather think he will find that a 
treaty was drawn up at that time by which 
the Greek Government was to give exactly 
the same security to the three Powers for 
the payment of the interest on the Greek 
loan. If I am not mistaken, the three 
Powers were to have security on the cus- 
toms of certain ports in Greece, which is 
the kind of security to which the right hon. 
Gentleman objects; it was agreed to by 
the English Government, but difficulties 
arose in other quarters which prevented it 
from being carried out. With regard to 
the manner of the guarantee, it appears to 
me that less difficulty is likely to arise from 
the treaty as it is than if the guarantee 
had been such as my right hon. Friend 
proposes. The practical question which 
the House has to consider is simply this— 
that a, treaty having been concluded on 
that principle at the particular desire of 
France, whether this House should reject 
that treaty and throw it in the face of the 
French Government, on the very ground 
of objection to the arrangement that had 
been made in deference to their wishes ? 
It is said that it would not affect the 
French alliance; that we are upon such 
excellent terms, and that the alliance is 
founded on such a firm basis that it can- 
not be shaken by an affront of this kind. 
But would it be right, on account of the 
intimate friendship which exists, to take a 
liberty that would be very insulting to the 
French Government? Such a course as 
that suggested could not be taken without 
negotiation, which would render a new 
Convention necessary, would delay the as- 
sistance which Turkey requires until a re- 
mote period, and would entirely defeat the 
purposes for which that assistance is ne- 
cessary. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Disraeli) cited a case where 
the Government of Lord Derby had been 
obliged to abandon a treaty in consequence 
ef the enunciation of opinion in Parlia- 


{Jury 27, 1855} 
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ment. But the right hon. Gentleman 
somewhat mistakes the circumstances of 
that case. The treaty to which he alluded 
was the extradition treaty, by which the 
two Governments were to surrender per- 
sons charged with certain offences who had 
fled from justice in their own country and 
had taken refuge in others. That was 
not a new treaty, because one already 
existed between England and France, for 
that purpose; but it was found difficult of 
execution as far as Frenchmen flying to 
England were concerned, because the law 
was difficult to be complied with by persons 
coming from France to claim the fugitives. 
A long negotiation was entered into with 
a view of making changes in that treaty, 
but the right hon. Gentleman is mistaken 
in saying that that treaty was concluded 
at the time that Lord Derby came into 
office. Negotiations had gone on, but the 
scheme proposed by France was one to 
which I had great objections on constitu- 
tional grounds. [Mr. DisraELi: It was 
concluded by Lord Granville:] My im- 
pression was that the final arrangement of 
the treaty took place after Lord Derby’s 
Government came into office. I may be 
mistaken. All I know is that up to the 
time I came into office, I objected to the 
arrangement which the French Govern- 
ment proposed. That treaty, however, is 
not a case in point; it is not like a treaty 
for the essential and vigorous prosecution 
of a war in which the two countries are 
engaged, and the revocation of which would 
leave penniless that very ally for which 
you are unndertaking the war. The only 
result of the rejection of the treaty to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded was that 
England and France remained in the same 
position under the treaty which already 
existed. Without renewing the discussion 
which has taken place with regard to the 
conduct of parties in the late division, I 
will simply say that | cannot at all look on 
that division in the light manner in which 
some hon. Gentlemen are disposed to re- 
present it. I must own I think that it 
would have been a very serious thing in- 
deed if that division had turned the other 
way, and the treaty had been contumeliously 
rejected by the House and flung back in 
the face of the Government of France. I 
do not say that it would have broken up 
the alliance, but I think that it would have 
created great coolness and alienation in 
the relations of the two countries, which 
would have been productive of much evil in 
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regard to their connection, while its effects | Government. He urged that a treaty of 
upon Turkey would have been fatal, at least | this nature always involved corresponding 
for the moment. Theright hon. Gentleman | obligations, and he was at a loss to see 
opposite says he would conduct the war! what Turkey undertook to do in return for 
more vigorously and effectively than it ap- | the advance which we were about to make 
pears to be conducted at present. I do not to her. 

know whether that will greatly recommend} Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
him to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | until the ratification should be sent to 
ber for the University of Oxford—though Constantinople nothing could be done in 
they do not sit upon the same benches they pursuance of the Convention; but that in- 
meet in the same lobby—but all I can say structions hed been sent to Lord Strat- 
is, that we are doing our best, upon a full ford with a view to the mode in which the 
consideration of all the circumstances, and, , money should be applied. 

acting in concert with our allies, to accom-| Mr. MILNER GIBSON suggested that 
plish the object which we have in view. | some guarantee should be afforded that the 
It is misrepresentation to say that we are’ money now to be advanced should be ap- 
levying taxes on the people to send our plied to the purpose for which it was in- 
millions to Turkey. We do no such thing, | tended, and was understood to instance a 
for if Turkey fulfils her engagements no ease in which this had been done. 

burden will be entailed on the people of THe CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
this country. I think that if the right QUER said, with respect to the case re- 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) was still ferred to that the grand difference was this, 
in office he would take a more lenient view that it was Turkish money in the one case 


of the policy of the measure which we are 
now discussing, the object of which is to 
furnish our ally with the means which are 
absolutely indispensable for the mainte- 
nance of that army which is co-operating 
with ours, and without which co-operation 


we could not have the success which we' 


expect and ought to have. It was, there- 
fore, with great pleasure that I heard the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite state that, 
though he was bound to protest against 
what, in his opinion, was not a good ar- 
rangement, it was not his intention to pro- 
pose any further obstacle to the progress 
of the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that the 
Committee had given him an ample oppor- 
tunity of expressing his feelings on this 
question, and he did not propose to abuse 
their patience by reopening the discussion. 
The noble Lord, however, had observed 
that, perhaps, if he had still continued 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, he should! 


have been disposed to take a more lenient 
and favourable view of this matter. He 
appealed confidently to his colleagues whe- 
ther the doctrines he held upon guarantees 
had undergone any change? and, with re- 
spect to the present measure, while le was 
not content with the arrangement, he sub- 
mitted cheerfully to the opinion expressed 
by the House, although it must be remark- 
ed that not a single Member had given his 
approval to the terms of this arrangement 
upon the merits, or to the mode in which it 


had been brought forward by Her Majesty’s 
Viscount Palmerston 


'and English money in the other. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that as 
to this being Turkish money that was a 
| mere phrase. The money was to be paid 
into the Bank of England, and the Turk- 
‘ish Government would not have the power 
‘of touching one shilling of it there. He 
wanted to know how much of the loan 
might be transmitted by the Government 
to Turkey ? e 

Mr. WILKINSON said, that Turkey 
was about to raise a loan, and this country 
had nothing to do with it until it should 
be called on to pay the interest. 

Lorp LOVAINE thought the hon. 
Member was mistaken. The money was 
indeed to be raised in the name of Tur- 
key, but this country took the guardian- 
ship of it, and issued it from time to time 
to Turkey. 

Mr. MALINS considered the words pro- 
posed to be introduced most objectionable. 
Turkey desired to borrow, and England 
and France were to guarantee. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to suggest that 
England and France were going to rob 
Turkey? The transaction was so simple 
that it required all the ingenuity of the 
right hon. Gentleman to mystify it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE deplored the un- 
happy condition of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who had been sitting in the 
House all the evening and wasting his 
precious time. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman appeared to impute to the 
right hon. Member for Manchester a de+ 
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sire to introduce into the Convention the 
very thing which was already in it — 
namely, a control over the transmission 
of the money. This, at any rate, was 
not a case where the French alliance was 
in danger; but as, with the views he 
entertained of the measure, he considered 
the adoption or rejection of the proposed 
Amendment a matter of insignificance, 
he recommended his right hon. Friend 
not to press it to a division, though, if it 
went to the vote, he should support it as 
a slight acknowledgment of the functions 
of Parliament to exercise a control over 
the Executive Government in matters of 
money. 

Mr. MALINS adhered to his assertion, 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Manchester suggested that 
the Executive Government were not to 
be trusted with the transmission of money 
paid into the Bank of England for the use 
of Turkey. Having listened to several 
remarkable speeches from the right hon. 
Member for Oxford University, he was 
surprised that that right hon. Member 
should charge him with having wasted his 
time. 


Mr. T. BARING: The money was 


money for Turkey; but it was also money 
to be used by Turkey under the special 
control of Commissioners to be appointed 


for that purpose. And if that were the 
case, what was the difficulty in having a 
return? We had control over the money 
until it was expended in Turkey, and it 
was only fair that this House should re- 
quire some return as to how the money 
was to be spent. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Accounts to be laid before 
Parliament. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON then proposed 
his Amendment in a form requiring an ac- 
count to be laid before Parliament of the 
sums transmitted to the Sublime Porte on 
account of the capital of the Loan. 

Question put, ‘That these words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided : —Ayes 36; 
Noes 124: Majority 88. 

Clause agreed to. 

The preamble of the Bill, including 
the Convention, into which the words 
“‘and severally’ were introduced, was 
also agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported as amended. 

, The House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock till Monday next. 


{Juty 30, 1855} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 30, 1855. 


Mixvtes.] Pusiic Birts.—1* Office of Speaker. 
3* Coal Mines Inspection ; Militia Officers’ Qua- 
lifications ; Trinity College (Dublin). 

Royat Assent.—Places of Religious Worship 
Registration ; Weights and Measures; Public 
Libraries and Museums; West Indies Relief 
Loans Arrangement ; Incumbered Estates (Ire- 
land) Act Continuance; Burial of Poor Per- 
sons; Lunatic Asylums (Ireland); Stage Car- 
riage Duties, &c.; Convention with United 
States; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Continu- 
ance; Treasurers of Counties (Ireland). 


THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

Lorp BROUGHAM moved, That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty for Return of the Number of Prison- 
ers tried at the last General Sessions, dis- 
tinguishing the Counties, and the Number 
acquitted, the Sentences on those convict- 
ed, and the Dates of their Commitment. 
These returns, the noble and learned Lord 
said, were in continuation of former re- 
turns which had been laid on the table. 
He would take the opportunity of asking 
the noble and learned Lord on the wool- 
sack whether he had any apprehension 
that the Bill which had passed unani- 
mously through that House—the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Bill—for the more speedy 
trial of persons charged with petty larceny, 
would not become law in the present Ses- 
sion? He was of opinion that that mea- 
sure would effect one of the most import- 
ant improvements in the jurisprudence of 
our criminal law proceedings. He also 
wished for information in respect to the 
measure that had for its object the expe- 
diting of the trials of offenders by in- 
creasing the number of assizes or sessions. 
He certainly entertained no hope of that 
measure passing this Session, but he earn- 
estly desired that it should be introdueed 
in the early part of next Session. As to 
the difficulty respecting the number of 
Judges that would be required to earry 
out such a measure, he had no doubt that, 
by a judicious extension of the juris- 
diction of the County Court Judges that 
difficulty might be easily surmounted. He 
could not name the County Court Judges 
without once more appealing to his no- 
ble and learned Friend, and to the 
Government generally, as to the unsatis- 
factory manner in which those Judges 
were paid, and to the question of fees ex- 
tracted from the suitors of those courts. 
He hoped that his noble and learned 
Friend would be able to propose some 
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satisfactory remedy for those evils. He 
must say he differed entirely from those 
who said that this Session would have 
passed without any measure of importance 
for the amendment of the law having been 
carried. He trusted that the Summary 
Jurisdiction Bill, the Charitable Trusts 
Bill, and the Leasehold and Settled Es- 
tates Bill—three most important measures 
—would be passed into a law in the pre- 
sent Session. Parliament had. already 
passed the Bills of Exchange and Promis- 
sory Notes Bill, another most important 
measure. If all those measures be passed, 
he could not certainly be of opinion that 
the Session had been barren of any mea- 
sures for the improvement of the law. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said that, 
of course there could be no objection to 
the Motion for the Return desired by the 
noble and learned Lord. With respect to 
the question put to him regarding mea- 
sures now pending in the other House—as 
to the Summary Jurisdiction Bill, he was 
as confident of its passing as he could be 
of anything not within his personal con- 
trol. He had communicated a few days 
ago with the Home Secretary, who stated 
that he had no apprehension on the sub- 
ject of the passing of that Bill. It was 


true that, like other measures, it was sus- | 
pended for the moment in a way that 
naturally gave rise in the mind of bystand- 
ers to apprehension that this suspended 
animation might be a permanent suspen- 
sion; but neither himself nor the Home | 
Secretary had any apprehension that it | 


would be permanently dropped. It had 
gone through a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, who had taken great 
pains in its consideration, and that circum- 
stance afforded some guarantee that the 
House of Commons did not intend to let 
the measure drop. After receiving alter- 
ations and, he trusted, improvements in 
the Select Committee, the Bill had been 
committed in the House of Commons, and 
seven or eight clauses had been gone | 
through; and it was only owing to the 
pressure of other business that it had not 
been proceeded with further. He had en- 
tire confidence that it would become law 
before the end of the Session. With re- 
gard to the other criminal measures, he 
had not the same confidence about them. 
With regard to one of the more important 
measures, that for the more frequent trial 
of offenders, he felt assured that that could 
not pass during the present Session. The 
Bill was attended with considerable diffi- 
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culties, inasmuch as it involved the con- 
solidation, for the purpose of trials, of 
several counties together; without such 
consolidation it would be impossible to 
carry into effect any measure for the pur. 
pose desired, unless a material increase, in 
the way of which there would be great diff- 
culty, were made to the number of Judges 
of the superior courts at Westminster. He 
had communicated with the Home Secre. 
tary on the subject, and could state that, 
though that Bill might not be passed, yet 
the Government had in contemplation to 
remedy, to a certain extent, by means of 
the prerogative, the deficiency the Bill 
was intended to supply, by sending more 
commissions than hitherto to the crowded 
counties during the winter. With respect 
to the Charitable Trusts Bill, it was the 
firm intention of the Government to press 
it through in the course of the present 
Session. It passed their Lordships’ House 
after a careful consideration: in a Select 
Committee, and he felt great confidence 
in its passing the other House. With 
respect to the Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates Bill, that had been referred to a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons; and he had been assured by the 
Solicitor General that he had every conf- 
dence in its passing. It seemed that an 
apprehension had been entertained that 
the real object of the Bill was to give 
occasion for the enclosure of Hampstead- 
heath, but every one of their Lordships 
who were acquainted with the Bill knew 
that such an idea was absurd. However, 
to remove all objection on that score, the 
Solicitor General had framed a clause to 
exclude the possibility of such a proceed- 
ing taking place under the Bill. He quite 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend 
in thinking that, if those measures passed, 
the Session could not be said to be barren 
of measures of law reform. His noble 
and learned Friend had not said all he 
might of the Bills of Exchange Bill, which, 
if not his in form, was so substantially, 
for it was framed in accordance with a Bill 
introduced by him. If projects of more 
extensive reform were not carried this 
Session, it should be borne in mind that 
other matters of absorbing interest were 
agitating and occupying the public mind; 
but he hoped the country, making allow- 
ance for this difficulty, would give the 
Government credit for the Bills introduced, 
showing, as they did, that the Government 
were earnest in their desire to carry into 
effect measures of law reform. 
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Lord WYNFORD expressed his disap- 
probation of the intention which he under- 
stood existed to exclude an individual by 
name from the operation of the Leases 
and Sales of Settled Estates Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR explained, 
that the clause intended to be introduced 
would merely provide that persons, who 
had applied to the Legislature for a cer- 


tain object, and had been refused, should | 


be left by the Bill as they stood before. 
He was not aware of any proposition hav- 
ing ever been brought before Parliament 
for the enclosure of Hampstead-heath. 
Motion agreed to, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 30, 1855. 


Minutes.]| New Memsers Sworn.—For South- 
wark, Right Hon. Sir William Molesworth, bt. ; 
for Marylebone, Right Hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, 
bt. 

Posuic Brius.—2° Turnpike Acts Continuance 
(No. 2); Burials; Militia Ballots Suspension ; 
Sale of Beer, d&c.; Dwellings for Labouring 
Classes. 
8° Excise Duties ; Metropolitan Buildings. 


LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. 

[ Progress, 27th July.| Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. ’ 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought it 
was generally conceded that the minimum 
amount of shares should be 10/., and he, 
therefore, proposed to fix the amount at 
that sum, which he considered a fair com- 
promise, on the understanding that 20 per 
cent was to be paid up. 

Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE said, he 
would offer no objection if the right hon. 
Gentleman would insert a clause that the 
whole amount of the shares should be paid 
up. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
wish to divide the Committee, and on the 
understanding that the Vice President of 
the Board of Trade would consent to pro- 
vide that half the amount of the shares 
should be paid up he would withdraw his 
Motion, although he thought that 51. shares 
fully paid up would be preferable. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he considered that 
the amount of the shares should be unli- 
mited, and was of opinion that no nominal 
amount should be inserted in the Bill, but 
that the Companies should be left to fix 
the amount of the shares themselves. On 
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the bringing up of the Report he should 
move an Amendment to that effect. 

Viscount GODERICH said, he trusted 
that his right hon. Friend would not con- 
sent to the proposition that there should 
be as much as 50 per cent paid up. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he could not 
receive the concession of the hon. Member 
for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams), for he 
thought it was sufficient that 20 per cent 
should be paid up. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he did 
not see why the amount of shares should 
not be left entirely to the convenience of 
Companies. ‘ 

Mr. GLYN said, he regretted that the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade had 
changed the amount originally proposed, 
251., and reduced it to 10/. He admitted 
that some compromise became necessary, 
but he foresaw that there was a class of 
the community—namely, shopkeepers in 
small towns, who would be injuriously 
affected by the change. The claims of 
that class of small shopkeepers had not 
been duly considered, and he was unable 
to discover what security had been provided 
to prevent petty Joint.stock Companies 
from being started in small towns, for the 
purpose of running down the petty traders. 

Mr. BASS said, he wished to take the 
earliest opportunity of explaining a point 
on which some misapprehension existed, 
He had been represented in The Times 
newspaper as being one of those large capi- 
talists who were charged with having con- 
spired together for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the measure. He begged, first, to say 
that he was not a large capitalist, and, in 
the second place, to state that so far from 
opposing the measure, he gave it his 
cordial support. 

The words ‘ten pounds’’ were then 
inserted. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he would now move 
to insert the Amendment, of which he had 
given notice. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after the word ‘‘each,”’ to insert the 
words— 


“and any Company consisting of not less than 
six members associated together in partnership 
under a deed of settlement for any trading or 
other purpose (except banking or insurance), and 
having its capital stock divided into shares of 
such nominal yalue as aforesaid, transferable 
either with or without the assent of all the 
members, may obtain from the registrar of Joint- 
stock Companies a certificate of limited liability, 
in manner following, namely—” 
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Ilis object was to prevent the exclusion 
of those Companies from the benefit of 
the Act the number of the members of 
which did not amount to twenty-five, as 
required by the Joint-stock Companies 
Act. If he were asked why he fixed six 
as the limit, his only answer would be 
that a line must be drawn somewhere, 
and there were seldom so many as six 
members in an ordinary partnership con- 
cern. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he must oppose 
the Amendment, although he was willing 
to allow that it was entirely a question of 
degree ; but the Committee would observe 
that the whole Bill was based on the Joint- 
stock Companies Act. It was essential to 
distinguish what was a Joint-stock Com- 
pany and what was an ordinary partner- 
ship. The number of shareholders in a 
concern might be so numerous as to render 
it impossible to carry it on upon the prin- 
ciples of an ordinary partnership; and it 
was believed that any business in which 
there were more than twenty-five members 
would be unmanageable on those principles. 
The number of twenty-five shareholders, 
therefore, was the minimum of a Joint- 
stock Company. But the Amendment 
would reduce that minimum to six. He 
did not think Parliament was prepared to 
adopt such a proposal, and he should there- 
fore oppose it. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE said, his 
objections to the Bill were entirely based 
upon the ground stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Glyn)—namely, that 
it would give an enormous power to capi- 
talists by which they might effect the ruin 
of very small traders; and if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should be carried it would make it four 
times more easy for large capitalists to 
work mischief in that direction. He should 
therefore oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. MALINS said, that a Joint-stock 
Company might even now consist of less 
than six partners, provided their shares 
were transferable without the consent of 
all the partners ; he saw no reason, there- 
fore, for objecting to the Amendment, 
which proposed that the Bill should apply 
to any partnership consisting of six mem- 
bers if they should choose to make their 
shares transferable without the consent of 
all the partners. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment, because it would 
bring the Companies under the system of 
registration which was to be established by 


Mr. Cairns 
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the Bill, but which was not to be adopted 
by the Partnership Bill. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that under the 
Bill now before the Committee no person 
would be liable beyond the amount of his 
own share, but by the Partnership Bill a 
person who took any part in the manage- 
ment of the concern would be liable to the 
full extent of his property. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 27; 
Noes 39: Majority 12. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he would now move 
that the words in the clause, ‘‘ of not less 
than 20 per cent’’ (being the amount to be 
paid up on the shares), should be omitted. 
The tendency of that provision would be 
to induce parties to have a smaller capital 
than that which was proper for their under- 
taking. Various modes might be resorted 
to by which that provision of the law might 
be evaded; and, so far from its being 
necessary for the protection of the public, 
it would, in his opinion, work very perni- 
ciously. It was much better to leave the 
Companies to judge for themselves as to 
what should be the amount of their capital, 
and what proportion of it should be paid 


up. 

PMR. BOUVERIE said, it was the uni- 
versal rule of Parliament to require the 
shareholders of railways and other Com- 
panies,.before having the benefit of an Act 
of the Legislature, to pay up a portion of 


their capital. It was a provision intended 
to guard against bubble Companies, and it 
would at the same time afford a test that 
the Companies were established for bond 
fide purposes. He could not, therefore, 
assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade resisted the 
Amendment. The security to the ereditor 
of these Companies was not to be found in 
the amount of capital paid up, but in the 
amount of liability which remained under 
the terms of the Act, and which the cre- 
ditors had the power to enforce. The 
Standing Order to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred was no security what- 
ever, as it was constantly evaded. Accord- 
ing to the provision of the Bill, the share- 
holders would have to pay up whether the 
exigencies of the concern required it or 
not. Why should that be? But, suppose 
the money paid up, it could by various 
fraudulent devices be returned to them 
again. Or, suppose it were expended in 
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the concern, in either case what additional 
security would the creditor have? By 
leaving the parties to act as they thought 
proper inter se, and at the same time re- 
quiring a register of their liabilities, and 
making that document the only evidence 
between the shareholders and the public, 
Parliament would give to the creditor a 
much better security than by insisting 
upon the paying up of any portion of the 
capital. Indeed, he regarded that portion 
of the capital which was not paid up a 
much better security than that which had 
been paid up. The Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Cairns) had 
three recommendations—it would leave the 
shareholders free to manage their own 
business ; it would afford a greater security 
to the creditor ; and it would prevent the 
waste of money in useless litigation. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was of the same 
opinion. He would advise the Committee 
not to interfere with the question of paid- 
up capital, which was purely a matter of 
settlement between the Company and the 
public. If a man were prudent he would 
inquire into the character of the Company 
before investing his money in it, and if he 
were not a prudent man an Act of Parlia- 
ment would not make him one. In the 


event of the Amendment being rejected 
the amount provided should be paid up 
simply for the purpose of complying with 
the Act of Parliament, while there could 
be no security against its being again 


handed over to the shareholders. There 
was no sound reason why persons consti- 
tuting a Company on the principle of limit- 
ed liability should be required to pay up a 
portion of their capital, when any two or 
three persons might establish themselves 
into a Company on the principle of unli- | 
mited liability without being required to 
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against any shareholder in a Company, and 
what was the practical value of the regis- 
ter provided by the Bill. He submitted to 
the Committee that a case such as the fol- 
lowing might be carried out any day by 
any set of persons who might desire to 
defraud their creditors. They might call 
up the whole of the capital of the Com- 
pany, record that fact, and thereon the 
liability of all the shareholders would come 
to an end for ever, while the corporation 
would remain armed with the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Act. Then as to 
the capital; it could be returned to the 
pockets of the shareholders, so that the 
payment of the capital would have been a 
mere farce, the corporation still continuing 
in existence with the powers they receive 
under the Act. There would thus be no 
interest on the part of the shareholders to 
watch the conduct of the directors, the 
shareholders having received back their 
capital, and having no liabilities for future 
capital. Should they even share in the 
profits arising from the unscrupulous pro- 
ceedings of the directors, they would be 
still exempt from any loss that might be 
incurred. As the Bill stood the registra- 
tion of the liability of shareholders would 
be a delusion, and would be calculated to 
mislead the public who might entrust¢their 
money with those Companies. By the 
Amendment of which he had given notice, 
the partners in a concern would be left to 
pay up or not, as they pleased ; they would 
have a greater interest in its solvency, and 
the register would show a creditor the pre- 
cise amount of their liability. The pro- 
vision was, upon the face of it, a depar- 
ture from precedent, and would give rise 
to frauds, while his proposition would afford 
the necessary security to the public. 
Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
22, to leave out from the word ** liability”’ 
to the end of the clause, in order to add 


Amendment, because it would enable par- \the words— 


ties to get up Companies without having 
any capital whatever. | 
Mr. CAIRNS said, that finding there | 
was not any very strong feeling in favour 
of his Amendment, he would not trouble 
the Committee to divide. | 
Amendment negatived. | 
Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
2 to 6 inclusive. 
Clause 7 (Members of certificated Com- 
panies to be free from personal liability.) 
; Mr. CARDWELL said, that the ques- 
tion which had suggested itself to his mind 
was what remedy any creditor was to have 


| “ shall be liable to pay the debts of the Company 


to an amount equal to, but not exceeding the 
nominal value of the greatest number of shares 
held by him at any one time within one year next 
preceding the date of the judgment or decree 
against the Company under which his liability is 
sought to be enforced.” 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he op- 
posed the Amendment on the ground that 
it would impose a great hardship on the 
shareholders. The public were able to 
act for themselves better than Parliament 
could act for them. 

Mr. LOWE said, he objected to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposition because 


t, 
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it was directly opposed to the leading prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and did not leave debtors 
and creditors to themselves. He could not 
see the policy of creating a kind of float- 
ing capital which had never been sub- 
scribed by shareholders, which was never 
intended to be paid by them, and upon 
which the directors were not to trade. By 
the proposed Amendment persons joining 
a Company would have a liability imposed 
on them which they had never intended to 
incur, and the directors, after exhausting 
the fund upon which they could properly 
trade, would be enabled to fall back upon 
another fund upon which they might draw 
without the will or the knowledge of the 
shareholders. One great benefit of the 
Bill would be the destruction of funds at 
the disposal of the directors. The less 
credit those Companies had the better. 
People had no excuse for dealing largely 
with them upon credit. For those reasons 
he thought the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman very objectionable. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE said, the 
hon. Gentleman’s observations proved that 
he knew nothing about credit; but he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that cre- 
dit ought not to be given to the Companies 
which this Bill would call into existence. 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he strongly ob- 
jected to the Amendment, as he thought 
it would give undue credit to Companies 
by enabling creditors to look beyond the 


capital of shareholders. One of its effects 
would be to prevent trustees from ever 
holding shares. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought the 
Amendment was contrary to the principle 
of the Bill and was fraught with mischief. 
After the passing of the Bill every one 
would have fair notice, that in dealing with 
a Company he had nothing to look to but 
the assets of the Company, and if a creditor 
did not get paid it would be his own fault. 
The limitation of the credit of Companies 
would be very beneficial. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, the Bill as it 
stood enabled directors to call upon share- 
holders for a larger amount than was ne- 
cessary to carry out their undertaking, if 
the stock of the Company were fixed at 
that large amount. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, no answer had been 
given to the case put by the right hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
with regard to the opportunity for fraud 
which the clause would afford, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
Strongly objected to his right hon. Friend’s 

Mr, Lowe 
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proposal, on the ground that it would tend 
materially to prevent the Bill from having 
any practical effect, and would likewise 
deter persons with small capital from in. 
vesting their money in such Companies, 
The effect of rendering a shareholder liable 
for double the amount he had invested in 4 
Company would be to oblige him, if he were 
a prudent man, to keep in reserve and 
unemployed an amount equal to the capital 
represented by his shares. No man in 
business or in trade who wished to employ 
his capital to the best advantage would 
wish to do that, and, therefore, the only 
effect of the proposal would be to nullify 
the operation of the Bill. The Amend- 
ment proceeded on an assumption which 
he did not admit—namely, that all those 
Companies would consist of cheats and 
swindlers, and that all their creditors would 
be fools, incapable of taking care of them- 
selves. He utterly denied that there was 
any foundation for that assumption—he 
was persuaded that those Companies would 
in general consist of honest, prudent men, 
who would look well after their own con- 
cerns, and it was the duty of those who 
had dealings with them alse to look after 
their concerns, and not to give them credit 
to a greater amount than was justified by 
the state of their affairs. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he must deny 
that his Amendment was founded on the 
supposition that all Companies would be 
fraudulent and all their creditors fools, 
He had pointed out the possibility of the 
commission of fraud under the provision. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘after 
such Certificate is granted,’ stand part of 
the Clause,”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 78; 
Noes 15 ; Majority 63. 

The House resumed ; Committee report 
progress. 


EXCISE DUTIES—QUESTION. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he begged to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther (in addition to the relief already 
granted and proposed to be given in the 
Stage Carriage, &c. Duties Bill) it was 
intended to relieve brewers and others (as 
well as their sureties) from the lien of the 
Crown on their real estates for duties due 
and payable, or not due, but in course 
of becoming due, in the ordinary course of 
business, before any actual default of the 
trader, or any suspicion of insolvency or 
embarrassment on his part, and to rely on 
the Crowu to issue extents whenever any 
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danger is apprehended, and thus to enable 
traders to deal with their property without 
the trouble and delay of obtaining consent 
of the Crown ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER said, that brewers did not enter 
into any engagement with the Excise, and 
so far as they were concerned the question 
was inapplicable. As regarded maltsters, 
if they paid the duty, they were not called 
upon to enter into any bond. They were, 
therefore, free from any obligation to the 
Department of Inland Revenue if the duty 
were paid when it became due; but if 
they took advantage of the credit that was 
allowed for some months, they would have 
to enter into a bond to the Department of 
Inland Revenue. That course was neces- 
sary to secure the payment of the duty, 
and it was not consistent with the security 
of the revenue to wait until the danger 
should accrue, according to the suggestion 
of his hon. Friend. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I wish, 
Sir, to call the attention of the House to 
the state of the business of the Session, and 
to make a proposal founded on the observ- 
ations I shall address to the House. Rea- 
sons, which it is not necessary to dwell 
upon, render it desirable that this Session 
should close by the 14th or 15th of the next 
month, There are, however, a great many 
Votes of Supply still to be taken ; and it 
is, therefore, difficult to say how long their 
discussion may last. Many hon. Gentle- 
men have given notices of Motion on going 
into Supply, and one day this week is to 
be employed on a Motion which has been 
forced upon us. Friday will, therefore, 
not be available for us unless the Gentle- 
men who have got possession of it will 
generously put off their Motions until next 
week, I propose to the House, therefore, 
that it shall pursue on this occasion the 
same course as it took last Session, and 
resolve that Orders of the Day should have 
the precedence of Motions on Tuesdays. 
There are one or two notices of Motions of 
considerable interest on the paper; but 
these Motions are for the purpose of affirm- 
ing Resolutions, and as the Committees 
which they propose could not sit for prac- 
tical purposes this Session, they are con- 
sequently, an appeal to the House to affirm 
an abstract opinion. I submit, therefore, 
that the opinion of the House might be 
taken after Supply. This will not affect 
the Session ; but Supply determines the 
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day when Parliament shall close, and every 
day it is postponed there is less and less 
prospect of the Session finishing by the 
day proposed. I appeal, therefore, to the 
House, that to-morrow, Orders of the Day 
should take precedence, for the purpose of 
going on with Supply, and that by this 
means we may have compensation for the 
Friday. I put it to hon. Gentlemen who 
have notices on the paper for to-night to 
withdraw them, on condition that they 
shall have an opportunity of taking the 
sense of the House on their Motions sub- 
sequently. I, therefore, move, that to- 
morrow Orders of the Day shall have pre- 
cedence of Notices of Motion. * 
Motion agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE BATH—NAVAL 
OFFICERS. 

On the Question for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: Mr. Speaker, I 
am unable to accede to the appeal which 
has been made by the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston), and, according te my notice, 
will now move for a copy of a Minute by 
the Board of Admiralty, dated July 2, 
1846, which relates to the opinion of the 
Board as to the claims of certain officers 
to be recommended to the gracious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty for the honour 
of the Bath, who had highly distinguished 
themselves in action against pirates. I 
am fully impressed with the sense of per- 
sonal difficulty which I incurred when I 
placed this Motion on the paper and now 
experience in addressing this House, but 
I cannot permit myself to be discouraged 
since it embraces the ease of brother offi- 
cers unable to speak for themselves; in 
justice to them, as much as to myself, who 
have all been most hardly treated, I now 
rise to prevent individual injury from being 
drawn into a precedent for extended in- 
justice in the future. Let me not be 
misunderstood—allow me to start fairly 
ahead. I neither disparage the services 
nor grudge the happier fortunes of the 
more successful of my brother offieers. 
In singleness of purpose I lift up my voice 
against a decision irreconcilable with jus- 
tice and opposed to sound policy ; one cal- 
culated to break down an honourable spirit 
of ambition. At the outset I will frankly 
inform the House that my own name is 
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included with those of other officers in the 
Minute, and I will, at the same time, ex- 
press a hope that from their experience of 
my conduct in this House, hon. Members 
will as frankly give me credit when I say 
that had the case stood otherwise I would, 
with equal feeling and earnestness, have 
moved for the return. The circumstances 
are these—certain officers who had been 
engaged in action with pirates, have been 
refused recommendation by the Admiralty 
to their gracious Sovereign for the distine- 
tion of the honour of the Bath, on the 
ground that their services had not been 
gazetted. But why? Because the action 
having béen fought in time of peace, it 
was not then the custom to insert actions 
in a Gazette. Shortly afterwards this rule 
was rescinded and a Gazette given, and the 
officers promoted from the rank of lieute- 
nant to that of commander ; and the case 
of the first officer named in the Minute for 
which I am about to move (and not to mince 
the matter, to say that officer was myself), 
having been brought before the Board of 
Admiralty then presided over, in 1827, by 
his late Majesty as Lord High Admiral, one 
by his professional experience eminently 
qualified to arrive at a just, impartial, and 
influential judgment, did, in fact, recom- 
mend that the distinction of the honour of 
the Bath should be conferred upon that 
officer as if the service had been gazetted ; 
but the Lord High Admiral having re- 
signed his office before the recommendation 
could be carried out it remained in abey- 
ance. Nothing further occurred till the 
year 1845, when other brother officers 
performed a similar service, and the Board 
of Admiralty, then presided over by Lord 
Ellenborough, and numbering among its 
members Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
in a Minute dated July 2, 1846, expressed 
their hope that four officers, who had highly 
distinguished themselves in actions against 
pirates, should be eventually recommended 
for the honour of the Bath, further stating, 
that the number of companions allotted to 
the navy being at that time more than 
complete, it was only open to the Board to 
have that official Minute on record. I 
move, therefore, for the production of that 
Minute to establish the fact of this claim 
and title to that distinction. At least, let 
those officers have the consolation and me- 
lancholy satisfaction of bequeathing to their 
families a formal and public recognition of 
their services. If denied other memorials, 
let them possess a record that the distine- 
tion which they, in the judgment of a Lord 


Admiral Walcott 
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High Admiral and of another Board had 
earned, had been by a succeeding one with- 
held from them by an adherence, it might 
be, to the letter, but assuredly in violation 
of the spirit of the Statutes of the Order, 
It is on the spirit of the Minute of July 
2, 1846, these officers rely, and its produe- 
tion will be regarded as a mark of the 
sympathy of this House and prove a last- 
ing memorial to those meritorious officers 
whose cause I have risen to advocate. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 

the word ‘* That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words— 
“there be laid before this House, a Copy of a 
Minute by the Board of Admiralty of the 2nd day 
of July, 1846, relating to the opinion of the 
Board as to the claims of certain Officers to be 
recommended to the gracious consideration of 
Her Majesty for the honour of the Bath, who 
had highly distinguished themselves in action 
against Pirates,” instead thereof. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he had re 
ceived no intimation that an attempt would 
be made to take his Motion off the paper 
for to-morrow, in which many officers were 
deeply concerned. He hoped, however, 
Government would place him in such a 
situation as would enable him to bring for- 
ward a subject which required more setting 
to rights, and in which there was more 
injustice than in any other subject which 
could be brought before that House. With 
respect to the question now before the 
House, he lamented, with the hon. and 
gallant Officer opposite, that the system 
of granting honours of the Bath was such 
that it debarred meritorious officers from 
sharing honours to which they were entitled 
by their gallantry. The hon. and gallant 
Officer opposite (Admiral Walcott) and 
three others had been recommended by 
His late Majesty, while at the head of the 
Admiralty, for the honour of the Bath, 
and the expectation had been held out 
since by the Admiralty. The House ought 
to know why that expectation had not been 
realised. In the matter of promotion it 
was essential to the efficiency of the ser- 
vice that the utmost fairness should be 
maintained; but if purity of principle was 
necessary in the matter of promotion, how 
much more so was it necessary in regard 
to the distribution of honours? He re- 
gretted that an order of merit had not 
been established —the same as was the 
case in France. But he would rather take 
a lesson from an enemy, and would, there- 
fore, point to the rewards given to merit 
and valour, no matter the rank of the sol- 
dier, by the Russian Government. It was 
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extraordinary there was such backward-| subsequent to the death of King William 
ness shown, such delay, in doing what|1V. King Wiiliam died in 1837, and the 
was right and just on the part of our first of those services performed—except 
Government towards those who were dying that of the hon. and gallant Admiral (Ad- 
daily—he spoke both for officers and sol-| miral Walcott) was performed in 1839. 
diers—in the Crimea, With reference to| Caprain SCOBELL begged to state 
the promise of King William IV., he' that he had said that William IV., when 
thought that it ought to be carried sisal paren High Admiral, had held out the ex- 
fairly, and in the way intended. pectation that the services of the hon. and 
Mr. HAYTER said, he must beg to | gallant Admiral would be rewarded with 
explain that he had certainly intended to; the honour of the Bath, and that subse- 
convey to his hon. and gallant Friend the | quent Boards of Admiralty, in confirming 
Member for Bath (Captain Scobell) that it that expectation, included two or three 
was the intention of the noble Lord to | other officers who had performed other ser- 
make the Motion at six o’clock which had | vices of a like character. 
just been agreed to; but he had never | Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he must 
said, nor intended to say, that his hon. | maintain, however, that the House ought 
and gallant Friend had assented to the | not to interfere to compel him to make the 
proceeding. recommendation to the Crown. The hon. 
Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he |and gallant Admiral wished him to pro- 
should be very glad if the hon. and gallant | duce the Admiralty Minute to the House; 
Admiral succeeded in his Motion, but he! but he (Sir C. Wood) did not think it 
feared that objections would be raised that | would be right to produce it. He did not 
would cause its defeat. underrate the importance of the service of 
Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that if| the hon. and gallant Admiral for which he 
there was any object in the Motion of the claimed. That service, which undoubtedly 
hon. and gallant Member (Admiral Wal-| exhibited great gallantry, was, he believed, 
cott), it was to force upon the Admiralty, | performed so far back as the year 1823, 
or upon himself as First Lord, to recom-|and consisted of an attack upon certain 
mend to Her Majesty to grant the honour | Cuban pirates, twelve of whom were kill- 
of the Companionship of the Bath to him- | ed, a large number wounded, and several 
self and to certain other naval officers. | others taken and hanged. But the Ad- 
Now, he submitted that, inasmuch as/|miralty, at the time, did not think the 
the Sovereign was the fountain of all | service of sufficient importance to require 
honour, that was a matter entirely within | the bestowal of a special distinction, and 
the province of the Crown, with which that | it was hardly to be expected that, after so 
House had no right to interfere. It had| great a lapse of time, they could revise 
been urged very properly that it would be | the opinion of the authorities who were in 
unconstitutional for that House to inter- | office when the service was performed. It 
fere and to dictate to the Government in| was true that when King William IV. was 
reference to the promotion of officers, but | Lord High Admiral, he recommended the 
how much more would the House be ex-| hon. and gallant Officer to the Secretary 
ceeding its constitutional functions if it| of State for the honour of the Bath; but 
interfered with that which was essentially | the Secretary of State of that day did not 
the privilege of the Crown? He concur- | think it right to reeommend an increase in 
red with the hon. and gallant Officer be-/| the number of naval officers eligible to the 
hind him (Captain Scobell), that the grant | companionship of the Bath, in order to 
of honours should be as pure as possible. | extend that honour to the hon. and gallant 
But did the House think that the inter-| Officer. A subsequent recommendation 
ference of Members of Parliament, either | was made to another Board of Admiralty 
individually or collectively, could induce to | in favour of the hon. and gallant Admiral, 
that purity? His hon. and gallant Friend| but the Admiralty did not think fit to 
said that the hon. and gallant Admiral, | comply with that recommendation. The 
and three other officers, had been recom-| Minute to which the hon. and gallant 
mended by King William IV., when Lord | Officer’s Motion alluded, was made, it was 
High Admiral, for these honours, on ac-| true, by the Admiralty when Lord Ellen- 
count of certain gallant services. Now,| borough was First Lord; but if they 
the House would be astonished to find that | thought the case was one in which the 
the services referred to were performed | honour of the Bath ought to be given, 
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they ought to have made their recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of State. In 
point of fact, however, the recommenda- 


tion was not made until Sir Robert Peel’s | 


Government resigned, If the Admiralty 
of that day had really intended it to have 
effect they would not have waited until 
they were going out of office. But by the 
Statutes of the Order of the Bath it was 
impossible that the hon. and gallant Officer 
could be recommended for the honour for 
the services in question, inasmuch as under 
those Statutes it was indispensable that 
the service for which the honour was con- 
ferred should have been mentioned in the 
Gazette. That was not the case with the 
service—gallantly performed though it had 
been—which the hon. and gallant Officer 
had rendered, and he thought it scarcely 
desirable, after such a period had elapsed, 
that the House should interfere in ‘such a 
matter. He trusted, also, that under the 
circumstances, the House would not think 
it necessary that the Minute should be 
produced. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT would say, on his 
honour, that his Commander in Chief (Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Rowley) did recommend 
him for the honour, and Lord Melville (the 
First Lord of the Admiralty at the time) 
did think him worthy of the honour. He 
was proceeding to comment on Sir Charles 
Wood’s speech, when 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
gallant Admiral was not entitled to reply. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
understood the Secretary to the Treasury 
to state that he had informed the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bath of the intention 
of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
to move that on Tuesday the Orders of 
the Day should have precedence of Notices 
of Motion. If, therefore, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had been anxious to bring 
forward his Motion, it would have been 
very easy for the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, or some of his friends who took great 
interest in administrative reform, to have 
attended at six o'clock, in order to oppose 
the Motion of the noble Lord. With re- 
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| able service, and in justice to the claims 
‘and feelings of the gallant officers eon. 
| cerned. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he wished to 
contradict most emphatically the assertion 
that the Secretary to the Treasury had in. 
formed him of an intention to move that 
the Orders of the Day should have prece. 
dence of Notices of Motion. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, that he 
believed that although according to the 
Statutes of the Order of the Bath an 
officer could not receive its honours under 
a certain rank, yet after he had attained 
that rank, he was eligible for the honour 
for services previously performed. He 
observed that in the recent distribution of 
the honours of the Bath many officers re. 
ceived the decoration whose services were 
not confined to the late war. He made 
no complaint of that, but as some of the 
older officers had now received the honour, 
it struck him that many others who were 
equally entitled to the honour had been 
forgotten. He knew one Admiral who 
had been mentioned in nine despatches, 
who had not received the honour, while 
younger officers had received it who had 
been mentioned only in’ one despatch. 
There were many officers in the army simi- 
larly situated who had rendered good 
service in former times, and who were 
aggrieved at being omitted. He had no 
desire to coerce the Admiralty and the 
Secretary for War, but he would suggest 
that if any revision was made by the two 
heads of the departments of the system of 
rewards for past services, the services of 
old officers although they had been per- 
formed some thirty years ago might be 
considered. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would ask the House to consider the bear- 
ing of the Motion now under consideration, 
which was nothing but an appeal to the 
House from the Executive with regard to 
the distribution of honours which flowed 
from the Crown. Motions of that kind were 
| very taking, especially when the subjects 

of them were officers distinguished for their 





gard to the Motion of the hon. and gallant | services whom every one would be glad to 
Member for Christchurch (Admiral Wal- |see receive honours and distinetions, in 
cott), he did not think the First Lord of| addition to those which they had gained 
the Admiralty had correctly stated the ob-| already. But it would be impossible to 
ject of that Motion, or its effect if carried. | carry on the Government of the navy and 


It was not intended to effeet anything by 
compulsion, but merely to have the Minute 
in question laid upon the table for the 
satisfaction and guidance of an honour- 


Sir C. Wood 


_army if it was not left to the Crown, under 
| the advice of its Ministers, to decide who 
were and who were not to receive honours. 
What would that come to? There might 
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be many instances in which officers might 
wish to bring their cases forward, and if it 
was understood that the decision rested 
with the House of Commons instead of the 
Crown, there would be a canvassing of 
Members, and proceedings of that kind 
which would be fatal to the interests of 
the service, and opposed to the proper 
functions of the House of Commons. He 
hoped with regard to the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Member, especially as it 
appeared that the Statutes of the Order of 
the Bath were opposed to its object, that 
he would be content with the acknowledg- 
ment he had obtained of his own services, 
and that of other officers, and withdraw 
the Motion. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he concurred with 
the noble Lord that it was not desirable 
for the House of Commons to take into 
their hands a prerogative which at present 
rested with the Crown. He wished, how- 
ever, to suggest with regard to the new 
Order of Merit that the rules should be 
drawn up so that the cases might be intel- 
ligibly known in which rewards would be 
conferred. In the case of a large army, 
some generals of division might recom- 
mend officers by wholesale ; others might 
only recommend those officers who had 
performed signal and special services ; 
while others might say that, where all 
had distinguished themselves, they did not 
think it right to mention any particularly. 
The result of that system was, that offi- 
cers were subjected to great injustice, for 
officers frequently put forward claims to 
rewards of various kinds, on the ground 
that they had been mentioned in official 
despatches. He knew that great heart- 
burning had been occasioned, because, in 
the distinctions which had been bestowed, 
the claims of officers who had behaved 
most meritoriously during the late war, 
and who had been almost constantly em- 
ployed ever since, had not received the at- 
tention they deserved. He hoped, as a 
new Order of Merit was about to be esta- 
blished, that the distinctions would be be- 
stowed in such a manner that the public 
might fully understand the grounds upon 
which they were conferred. 

Sin GEORGE TYLER said, he thought 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had in- 
sinuated that his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Admiral Walcott) and others were not 
entitled to the Order of the Bath. Now 
the fact was that his hon. and gallant 
Friend had been recommended for the 
Order, and in 1834, in answer to a letter 
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which he had written to the Government, 
he had received the following reply— 
“From THE Rieut Hon. Sprine Rice, Secretary 
or State For tHe War Department, To CapP- 
tain Watcorrt, R.N. 
“ Downing Street, Oct. 31, 1834, 
“My Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 15th September, and 
can assure you that every disposition has existed 
on my part to further your claim to the third- 
class of the Order of the Bath, strengthened as it 
is by the strong recommendation and the high tes- 
timony borne in your favour by his Majesty when 
Lord High Admiral. The determination, however, 
to which his Majesty has come, to diminish the 
number of the naval companions of the Bath, 
precludes the possibility of your name being sub- 
mitted at the present moment for the distinction, 
and I can only hope that some future opportunity 
may occur of placing you in that position for 
which you have been deemed by his Majesty so 
highly eligible. 
“T. Sprine Rice.” 
His hon. and gallant Friend did not come 
there to ask for the Order which everybody 
knew he was entitled to. At the same 
time his hon. and gallant Friend felt, that 
when the Order was extended his case 
ought to have been taken into considera- 
tion. He trusted the claim of his hon. and 
gallant Friend would not be overlooked. 
CotoneL NORTH said, he hoped that 
the new Order of Merit would include 
those officers who had distinguished them- 
selves in the Peninsular war, and who had 
been excluded from the Order of the Bath. 
Although it was the fashion to sneer at 
Peninsular officers, there were many of 
them now who had shed their blood in the 
service of their country who had received 
no such decoration as the Order of the 
Bath. There was the present Military 
Secretary at the War Office, Major Gene- 
ral Yorke, who had received the war medal 
for the Peninsula with ten clasps, and the 
Waterloo medal, and had served in Ame- 
rica and at the Cape; there was the 
officer at the head of the Quartermaster 
General’s Department, General Freeth, 
who had received the Peninsular war medal 
and two clasps; there was General Lovell, 
a most distinguished cavalry officer, who 
had received the Peninsular war medal 
with eleven clasps ; and Colonel Derinzy, 
who had received the war medal with nine 
clasps, and the gold medal for Toulouse ; 
none of these had received the decoration 
of the Bath. Many of the best Peninsular 
officers had been thus passed over. Why 
had none of them been made field-mar- 
shals? We had one or two honorary 
field-marshals ; but look at the case of 
that officer who commanded the cavalry 
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through the greater part of the Peninsular 
war, and who took the fortress of Bhurt- 

ore, which was called the Gibraltar of 
Fadia, who had on two occasions received 
the thanks of that House in person for his 
services, besides being raised to the peer- 
age, who was the senior Grand Cross of the 
Bath, and the second general on the list. 
Was not he entitled to the rank of field- 
marshal? for such were the services of 
General Viscount Combermere. He hoped 
that in any Order of Merit, those who had 
served in the Peninsula, and had received 
no honours, would be included. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, as the Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Bath 
(Captain Scobell) with regard to promo- 
tion in the navy was postponed, he wished 
to make an observation on one point, and 
that was with regard to death vacancies 
in the navy. The Report of the Commis- 
sion on the army and navy which sat in 
1840, stated that death vacancies in the 
- navy was an equivalent for the system of 
promotion in the army. He would beg to 
point out that that was not the case, there 
were several cases recently in the Black 
Sea and the Baltic in which promotion did 
not go by seniority in the case of death 
vacancies. It was not therefore true, as 


stated by the Report of 1840, that the 


death vacancies went by seniority. He 
hoped the Admiralty would give their at- 
tention to that point, and recollect that 
no officer in the navy under the rank of 
post captain could get his promotion by 
seniority, as in the army. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he would 
not detain the House any longer with the 
subject; and, although he would not with- 
draw his Motion, he would consent to its 
being negatived. He would, in conclusion, 
tell the Admiralty, that they might break 
his heart, but they should not break his 
spirit. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,”’ 
put, and agreed to. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTERS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. ELIOTT LOCKHART said, he 
was desirous of calling the attention of 
the House to the serious inconvenience 
that would arise from the Act for regulat- 
ing the salaries of the parochial school- 
masters of Scotland being allowed to ex- 
pire without any further provisions being 
proposed by the Government to meet the 
extreme urgencies of the case. The pre- 
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sent Act, which continued the salaries of 
the parochial schoolmaster as last regu. 
lated under the provisions of the 43 Geo, 
III. would expire at Martinmas next. That 
rendered it necessary that a Continuance 
Bill should be introduced, for if the sala. 
ries were again to be regulated under the 
provisions of the Act which he had cited, 
they would be reduced one-fourth. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Prime Minister 
would reconsider the question and offer no 
objection to the Bill which he (Mr. Lock- 
hart) proposed to introduce even at that 
late period of the Session. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the state of the matter was as follows, 
The schoolmasters’ salaries, which were 
payable half-yearly, would be paid next 
November upon the old conversion, and 
would not suffer any diminution under any 
circumstances. If the hon. Member chose 
to bring in a Continuance Bill, he had 
better do so next Session, when the House 
would have three months to consider it, as 
the diminution of salaries would not take 
place until May next, than. bring it in now, 
when only a fortnight remained of the Ses- 
sion. But it was very desirable that the 
schoolmasters should not depend on a Con- 
tinuance Bill from year to year. The Act 
of 1803 certainly contemplated that the 
salaries of schoolmasters should be subject 
to the fluctuations of the price of corn, and 
they had no ground for asking to be pro- 
tected from the effects of a fall of prices; 
but he quite agreed that their salaries 
were disgracefully and scandalously low, 
and he had, therefore, been endeavouring 
during the present Session to pass a mea- 
sure, which had been strenuously opposed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, to improve 
their condition and elevate their social 
status. Now, at the end of the Session, 
that Bill having been thrown out in the 
House of Lords, the hon. Gentleman came 
forward and said that they must consider 
the case of schoolmasters. He (the Lord 
Advocate) said, that a temporary measure 
would be a slovenly and disreputable mode 
of performing that great duty. His opinion 
was, that next Session, Parliament must 
deal with the condition of the schoolmasters 
for good, and not by a temporary measure; 
and with that view, probably a temporary 
measure only, if it were proposed by the 
hon. Member next Session, ought to be 
opposed. It was impossible to go on from 
year to year with a system of payment to 
the schoolmasters which was so parsimonl- 
ous, and so discreditable to the country. 
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Mr. F. SCOTT said, that the right 
hon. and learned Lord intended to let the 
salaries of the schoolmasters be reduced 
to the very minimum, unless they would 
submit to accept what the Government 
thought the best mode of dealing with the 
educational question. The right hon. and 
learned Lord on a former occasion, by 
voting against the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Perthshire (Mr. Stirling) had actually 
helped to reduce the scale of salaries; and 
now the schoolmasters would have the 
screw put upon them, to induce them to 
consent to the legislation of which they 
disapproved. He (Mr. Scott) would rather 
see downright open persecution, than see 
men subjected to that kind of slow torture 
by the Government which made such pro- 
fessions of sympathy with them. 

Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee of Supply. 


Supply— Civil 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

(1.) 3,8582., University of London. 

Mr. WISE said, he wished to make 
some observations upon the inconvenience 
of laying the Civil Service Estimates be- 
fore the House at so late a period of the 
Session, and also to complain that Mem- 
bers never knew when Supply was coming 
on. It appeared to him that periods should 
be fixed for discussing each class, and that 
they should be proceeded with from day to 
day until the Yotes were completed. The 
whole of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance 
Estimates, should be taken before Easter, 
and immediately after Whitsuntide the 
House should have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing all the Miscellaneous Estimates. 
The present system of discussing them at 
the end of the Session was most injurious 
to the public interest, as by being delayed 
so late, a great many Members were ab- 
sent; and the Government even must be 
inconvenienced, as a time could not be 
fixed for the introduction of the Appro- 
priation Bill, which concluded the business 
of the Session. Some of those estimates 
were only delivered on the 27th of July, 
which had been ordered to be printed on 
the 27th of March. A document, which 
professed to be a comparison of the expen- 
diture of the Civil Service between 1854 
and 1855, and which was said to be pre- 
sented in March, was only delivered three 
or four days ago, and as that document 
was of some importance, it ought to have 
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at Easter. That return stated that we 
should save 87,0007. upon the Civil Ser- 
vices the present year. Now, he had 
analysed those accounts, and found that, 
although there might be a small decrease 
as compared with last year, there was an 
enormous increase as compared to any 
other previous year. The Estimates for 
the present year amounted to 6,556,9631., 
and last year to 6,644,781. ; but in 1853 
to 4,802,1841., and in 1851 to 3,948,1021. 
These were times when the greatest eco- 
nomy at home was necessary. It must 
not be forgotten that 86,339,0001. had 
already been voted, and that at least 
100,000,0007. would be required for the 
expenditure of the year. The people were 
prepared to carry on the war with vigour, 
to make large sacrifices, and to bear heavy 
burdens, so as to secure a successful ter- 
mination to the contest in which the nation 
was engaged ; but the strictest supervision 
of the public expenditure was expected, for 
the people now felt the pressure of increas- 
ed taxes and of enormous local burdens, 
as well as of the great price of bread and 
other necessaries of life. He really thought, 
under such circumstances, that the Govern- 
ment might withdraw many of the Votes 
now asked for. In class No. 7, about to 
be discussed, there were many items that 
might be rejected or postponed without 
any injury to the public service. The 
Votes for special and temporary objects 
had greatly increased during the last few 
years. In 1844 the amount was 85,9271.; 
in 1848, 125,5721.; in 1853, 320,472I. ; 
in 1854, 706,575l.; and now we were 
asked for 756,1697. Some of the items 
were really ‘* too bad.’’ The British em- 
bassy at Constantinople had cost 86,6501. 
after an estimate of 30,000/. had been 
submitted to Parliament, and now we were 
asked for 4,578/. more. Then 90,0002. 
was asked for a new Foreign Office, and 
this was the first instalment of 585,0000. 
for a new Downing Street. The present 
was a most unfortunate time to ask for such 
an outlay; and the Votes for public build- 
ings were the more alarming when it was 
recollected that the Houses of Parliament 
had already cost 1,812,000/., and that Mr. 
Barry wanted 500,000/. more for the com- 
pletion of those buildings. The year be- 
fore last the House voted 177,000I. for 
land at Kensington, last year they voted 
140,0002. for Burlington House, and this 
year they were asked for 11,0000. for Buck- 


been in the hands of Members at the com- | ingham Palace. Very large sums had been 
mencement of the Session, or at all events | spent in the improvement and decoration 
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of the metropolis out of the national funds, 
and it appeared to him as most unjust 
to vote 260,000/. for Battersea Park and 
110,000/. for Chelsea road and embank- 
ment, whilst counties were obliged to main- 
tain their own asylums, prisons, bridges, 
and militia barracks. He thought there 
might be a great reduction in our colonial 
expenditure, and he hoped that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir W. Molesworth), whom 
he congratulated upon his appointment 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
would now realise his assertion that out 
of 4,000,0001. expenditure, we might save 
at least one. But not a Vote on the paper 
promised an immediate change of policy. 
After voting 45,0002. for the Orange River 
settlement, we were now asked for 40,0001. 
for educational and benevolent institutions 
among the Kafirs, and it was proposed 
that that sum should be voted for ten 
years. He doubted very much whether 
education would improve the Kafirs. He 
thought, too, that the sum of 16,720/. for 
the assistance of emigration might as well 
be spared in these times, when it was ad- 
visable to give as little encouragement to 
emigration as possible. He trusted the 


Government would seriously consider the 
Civil Service expenditure during the re- 


cess. The nation was engaged in what he 
believed would prove a long and serious 
struggle. The national debt amounted, 
last January, to 751,000,000/. They had 
raised 16,000,0007. by loan, this year, and 
had commenced the system of subsidy, 
which would probably go on for years, if 
the people could bear it, and the Parlia- 
ment would support such a system of car- 
rying on the war. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would do all in its power to reduce 
the expenditure at home, and would either 
allow the Estimates to be submitted to a 
Select Committee early in the Session, or 
if that course were regarded as inconve- 
nient, that they would be laid before the 
House early enough in the Session to allow 
Members some time for the investigation of 
them before they came on for discussion. 
He wished also the accounts to be arranged 
so as to be understood by such persons as 
himself, and not to be so mystified and in- 
tricate as to give one more trouble than 
hunting out a cross-country journey in 
Bradshaw’s Guide. 
with which he was best acquainted—he 
meant the diplomatic and consular services 
—the Estimates were of so fragmentary 
a character as to be scattered over six 
classes. The diplomatic salaries were 
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charged on the Consolidated Fund, and 
the consular salaries were in the Miscel. 
laneous Estimates; and then he found in 
various parts of other Estimates charges 
for churches and chapels, for consuls and 
ambassadors’ outfits, contingencies, super- 
annuation, and miscellaneous, and other 
charges for different expenses belonging to 
the service. Now, all the different charges 
for one department should be put into one 
Vote, so that Members might see at once 
the expenses of each service. He would 
conclude his observations by asking the 
Secretary of the Treasury four questions, 
First, why the two documents which had 
been lately delivered, and which were or- 
dered to be printed in March, were not 
delivered sooner. Secondly, why the Civil 
Service Estimates had increased so much 
of late? and further, whether the Govern- 
ment had any intention in future Sessions 
to refer the Civil Service Estimates to a 
Select Committee, and if not, whether 
some arrangement could not be adopted 
whereby more time for consideration would 
be afforded. vi 

Mr. WILSON said, he would not follow 
the hon. Member through all the topics he 
had discussed, but would simply answer 
the questions with which he had concluded. 
The hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
the Civil Service Estimates constituted a 
special and entire branch of the Estimates; 
and before the first class of them was laid 
upon the table an order was taken to print 
the whole, but it was not customary to lay 
the last, class 7, which consisted of spe- 
cial and temporary services, upon the table 
until as nearly as possible the time when 
the Votes were to be taken. If those 
Estimates had been printed in March 
many things now included in them could 
not have been inserted, and must have 
then constituted Supplementary Estimates, 
which it was very undesirable to have toa 
greater extent than was absolutely neces- 
sary. The other paper to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded constituted an 
abstract and comparison of the whole, and 
could not of course have been made up 
until class 7 was completed. With regard 
to the increase of the Civil Service Es- 
timates, it should be remembered that a 
tendency had been manifested of late years 
to remove many charges from the Conso- 
lidated Fund and place them in the Esti- 
mates of the year; and in many instances 
fees and such other sources of direct emo- 
lument had been abolished, and salaries 
had been substituted for them, payable 
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out of the money voted by the House 
of Commons. By one Act of Parliament 
alone a sum of more than 1,500,000. had 
been shifted from the Consolidated Fund 
to the Civil Service Estimates. The hon. ' 
Gentleman had also spoken of referring 
the Estimates to a Select Committee. | 
Now, it was only three or four years ago 
that a Select Committee did sit upon the 
Civil Service Estimates, and published a 
very valuable Report; but an opinion had | 
been expressed by those who were best 
acquainted with the subject, that if the 
annual Estimates were to be referred al- 
ways to a Select Committee the action of 
the House of Commons upon them would 
become only nominal; the opinions of the 
Committee would be followed as a matter 
of course, and the House would lose all 
efficient control over that particular ex- 
penditure. As for the time at which they 
were brought forward the Government had 
endeavoured, ever since March, to get on 
with them as far as they could. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must 
complain that they were now called upon 
to vote forty items, amounting to about 
750,0007., having had scarcely an hour 
to consider the matter, in consequence of 
the House sitting in the day time, and the 
Estimates having been delivered only on 
Friday or Saturday. He must also com- 
plain of the small attendance of Members, 
and so thin was the House that when the 
Chairman took his seat there were scarce- 
ly forty Members present. The delay in 
bringing on the Estimates arose entirely 
from mismanagement, and it sometimes 
occurred to him that the Estimates were 
brought on at inconvenient times, more 
from design than anything else. The 
Civil Service Estimates now amounted 
to 7.500,0001., and yet, when the Duke 
of Wellington was Premier, and with a 
boroughmongering Parliament, those Es- 
timates were only 2,00,0007. The total 
amount of the Supplies now amounted to 
nearly 100,000,000/., and therefore the 
present was not a time to increase un- 
necessarily the expenditure of the coun- 
try. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the Votes 
2) 7,9521., Universities, &c., in Scot- 
and. 

(.) 2,3661., Queen’s University in Ire- 
and. 

(4.) 9,5527., Queen’s Colleges in ire- 
land, 


(5.) 6471., Royal Irish Academy. 
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(6.) 300/,, Royai Hibernian Academy. 
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(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 2,6001., be granted 
to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries of the Theolo- 
gical Professors of the General Assembly’s College 
at Belfast, and Retired Allowances to Professors 
of the Belfast Academical Institution, to the 31st 
day of March, 1856.” 


Mr. MIALL said, he should move, as 
an Amendment, ‘‘ That the sum of 2,0501. 
for theological professors at Belfast, and 


_ for incidental expenses of the General As- 


sembly’s College at Belfast, be disallowed.” 
He did not intend to utter a single reflec- 
tion upon the characters of the professors 
of either of the colleges in question, or to 
take the slightest exception to the religious 
faith or discipline which they taught. He 
treated the matter simply and solely upon 
the general principle that they were not 
fit subjects for the House of Commons 
to deal with, and that the same principle 
should be applied to all theological insti- 
tutions, whatever might be the creed which 
was inculcated in them. As some justifica- 
tion for the course which he proposed, he 
might state that the Dublin Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, to which the Vote 
more especially referred, had adopted a 
petition against the Maynooth grant. He 
did not think, therefore, that those Gen- 
tlemen could take exception to the step 
which he suggested, inasmuch as, if what 
they had petitioned the House to do had 
been carried out, it would have been but a 
very partial adoption of a principle which 
was as applicable to themselves as to May- 
nooth. He objected to the Votes—in the 
first place because Parliament did not 
proceed upon any intelligible principle in 
granting them. He could understand the 
House saying that it would grant money to 
no establishment which did not teach the 
tenets of religious truth, but he doubted 
very much that the House of Commons 
was a fit tribunal to decide what was reli- 
gious truth. If that course were not acted 
upon, however, it seemed to him that the 
only other consistent ground on which they 
could proceed would be to give the money 
of the State to all religious denominations 
indifferently. But he thought that that 
would be equally objectionable, and that 
they should come to a Resolution, there- 
fore, to disembarrass the Estimates of the 
whole of those Votes, not troubling them- 
selves with the religious teaching of the 
different denominations, but leaving every 
sect to support its own institutions. In- 
dependently of his objection to the prin- 
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ciple, he also took exception to the details 
of the Vote. There were six professors 
in the college, and the whole number of 
students who benefited from that large 
staff, in what might be called the ‘* Ortho- 
dox Theological College,” was about fifty. 
There were two other professors of what 
he supposed might be called the “ ITete- 
rodox Theological College,”’ and he found 
that the whole number of students among 
those two learned Gentlemen was three. 
Of the forty-two theological seminaries in 
America one only had as many as six 
professors, three had five, seven had four, 
fifteen had three, and so on. He thought 
it was quite unnecessary that there should 
be more than three professors, namely, one 
for dogmatic theology, another for biblical 
criticism, and a third for Hebrew and the 
Oriental languages. Those items might 
well be swept away from the Estimate, for 
neither the United Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland nor the Presbyterians of England 
stood in any need of assistance from the 
House of Commons. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 550/., be granted 
to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries of the ‘Theolo- 
gical Professors of the General Assembly’s College 
at Belfast, and Retired Allowances to Professors 


of the Belfast Academical Institution, to the 31st 
day of March, 1856.” 
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Mr. CAIRNS said, that the opponents 
of all grants of that description ought to 
submit their views to the consideration of 
the IIouse in the shape of some general 
principle, and ought not to make any par- 
ticular Vote the battle-field for deciding 
the merits of their special convictions upon 
that subject. He should, therefore, de- 
cline to follow the hon. Gentleman into a 
discussion of the general question. He 
denied that the staff of professors in the 
college alluded to was extravagantly large, 
and he believed that those professors ren- 
dered very useful and important services. 
The number of students in the college was 
certainly small, but still it had increased 
every year since the grant was first given, 
and he believed there were now not less 
than eighty students. Six professors were 
not too many for eighty students, if they 
were to judge by the proportions observed 
in the colleges of the denomination to 
which the hon. Member belonged; for in 
those colleges the proportion of professors 
to students was as twenty-eight to 190, 
which was a figure much more striking 
than that of six to eighty. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 

Mr. Miall 
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see why those professors should be sup. 
ported at the public expense. As to the 
defence that the institution was establish. 
ed by Sir Robert Peel, they had already 
passed a Vote in support of that establish. 
ment. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, that 
the colleges of the denomination to which 
the hon. Member (Mr. Miall) belonged 
were scattered all over the country, for 
the convenience of the young men at- 
tending them, and that they had three 
professors each. They could scarcely do 
with less than three each. The propor- 
tion of twenty-eight to 190, therefore, was 
not really so correct as if there were only 
one college instead of several. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he thought it un- 
just to charge the opponents of the Vote 
with not bringing forward the abstract 
question of voluntaryism, for every one 
knew how indisposed that House was to 
discuss abstract principles. If a Mem- 
ber brought forward an abstract question, 
he was asked why not vrge upon the 
House something more practical? and 
then, when he took that course, he was 
charged with taking up mere matters of 
detail. He thought it inconsistent that 
so powerful and wealthy a body as the 
General Assembly’s College at Belfast 
should claim and receive aid from the 
State. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that was the 
only class of Nonconformist Protestants 
in the United Kingdom who received one 
single shilling from the State, and yet, 
what made it all the more objectionable, 
they were, according to their numbers, the 
most wealthy of any sect of Dissenters. 
He thought it searcely honourable for them 
to come to the House of Commons for the 
support of their ministers, while for the 
State in that way to maintain Trinitarians 
and Unitarians alike, whose religious opin- 
ions were as diverse as it was possible to 
be, made good men bow their heads in 
shame. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided:—Ayecs 29; 
Noes 77: Majority 48. 

Vote agreed to. 

(8.) 56,1802., British Museum. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said he had 
given notice of his intention to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum 0 
1 12,0007. He considered he was justified 
| in complaining that the Museum was open 
to the public only for three days during 
the week, and country visitors to the me- 
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tropolis were therefore frequently unable to | was called upon to state what each of them 


gain access to the establishment. 
of the continental museums were not open 


Many | wished to purchase ; each at the same 
| time giving in an estimate as to the value 


to the public generally on certain days, | of the various articles, and where the same 


but he believed that even on those days 
strangers were admitted on payment of a 
trifling fee, and he did not see why the 
same system should not be adopted in 
the case of the British Museum. 
trusted arrangements might be made for 
opening the Museum to the public during 
five days of the week, and, in the hope 
that such arrangements might be adopted, 
he would not press his Motion. 

Mr. WILSON said, he would ask the 
hon. Gentleman to remain satisfied with 
the assurance given him last year, that 
every effort would be made by the Trustees 
to find increased accommodation both for 
pupils and the public in the new building. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, he should be glad 
to have some information regarding the 
new catalogue. 

Mr. WILSON: The hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that its preparation was in- 
deed a herculean task ; and therefore its 
arrangement must necessarily occupy a 
long time. 

Mr. GURNEY said, that in reference 
to what fell from the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Pellat)) he would have 
the Committee remember that the British 
Museum was a repository of scientific spe- 
cimens, and therefore it was of the first 
importance that every opportunity should 
be afforded to students of examining them. 

Vote agreed to. 

(9.) 4,0001., British Museum (Purchases). 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he would beg 
to remind the Committee of what was said 
to have taken place at the time of the sale 
of the Bernal Collection. He had been 
informed that three Government agents 
attended there—namely, one for the Tower, 
one for Marlborough House, and one for 
the British Museum. The consequence 
was, these three gentlemen bid against 
each other, and the prices of the different 
articles were thereby very much enhanced. 
Now he begged leave to ask how was it 
proposed that the sum expended at that 
sale, reaching altogether to about 16,000I. 
was to be made good ? 

Mr. WILSON said, it was totally con- 
trary to the fact to say that the various 
agents employed at the sale bid against 
each other, and thus raised the prices of 
the articles ; and in order to avoid even 
the possibility of such an occurrence, each 
department, before entering upon the sale 


He | 





, article was marked for purehase by two 
| departments one of them had to yield its 
| claim. 


In consequence, therefore, of be- 
ing bound down by those regulations, the 
sum total of the outlay at the sale only 
exceeded by 501. that which the Commis- 
sioners were authorised to make. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
wished to know whether the report was 
true, that each of the agents employed re- 
ceived a per-centage upon the value of each 
article ? for, if so, it was very evident that 
Government did not manage such matters 
as economically as private individuals, 

Mr. WILSON said, he would have the 
noble Lord remember that private indi- 
viduals were invariably obliged to adopt 
the same course. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes. 

(10.) 27,520/., British Museum (Build- 
ings). 

(11.) 5007., Royal Geographical Society. 

(12.) 6,409/., Scientific Works and Ex- 
periments. 

(13.) 2,9857., Public Infirmaries (Ire- 
land). 

(14.) 1,2951., Foundling Hospital. 

(15.) 11,7902., House of Industry. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he could not avoid 
remarking on what had been the conduct 
of the Government in reference to the 
Vote now before the Committee. The 
Committee would remember that some 
time ago an intention was announced on 
behalf of the Government to reduce thie 
annual Vote by 10 per cent. each year, 
with a view to its gradual extinction. In 
consequence of that, on his (Mr. Grogan’s) 
Motion a Select Committee was appointed 
last year, mainly consisting of gentlemen 
who usually supported the Government, to 
consider the justness of that decision. 
The consequence was, that after fully in- 
quiring into the question, and after having 
gone into the minutest details, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the grant ought 
to be continued in its integrity. Instead, 
however, of acting upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee the Government ac- 
tually appointed a Commission to revise 
and re-consider a subject which had been 
already referred for investigation to a se- 
lect Committee of that House. Now he 
really believed thet such conduct on the 
part of the Government involved almost a 
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breach of privilege, and he thought it was 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
offer some explanation of the circumstan- 
ces. He hoped that the hon. Secretary 
of the Treasury would be able to explain 
why the Government refused the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was not 
at all surprised to hear the hon. Members 
from Ireland complain of not getting more 
of the public money. He thought that the 
people of the United Kingdom had every 
right to complain of the Vote of 20,0000. 
for the hospitals of Dublin. There would 
be some reason for it if it was for the be- 
nefit of Ireland generally ; but it was only 
for the benefit of Dublin. At such a time 
as the present it was monstrous to pass 
such a Vote. 

Mr. VANCE said, that the Vote was 
not asked for as a matter of humanity or 
commiseration—it was demanded as a 
simple act of justice. The Votes now 
under consideration were upon the Irish 
establishment before the Union took place, 
and was part of the contract that was then 
entered into when both countries were 
united. It would be nothing short of 
great injustice and robbery to deprive the 
city of Dublin of those Votes. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams), 
was wrong in saying the Vote was 20,000/., 
it was only 12,0001.; but the Committee 
of that House recommended that it should 
be raised to 16,0001. The Vote, too, was 
not to benefit Dublin alone, but to benefit 
every part of Ireland ; for it was to main- 
tain a medical school which was perhaps 
the first in the world. 

CoLtoneL DUNNE said he must confess 
that he was one of those Irish Members 
who did not feel the slightest gratitude to 
the British Government for the money — 
simply because of the right of his country 
to have it. It was indeed but a small boon 
for a country that was so unequally and 
unjustly taxed as Ireland. The Schools of 
Medicine in Dublin were a benefit to the 
whole country, inasmuch as they raised a 
class of physicians far superior, generally 
speaking, to any in that country. The 
Government sent over a Commission of 
English physicians—who cared for them ? 
The Irish people did not care for them. 
Well, they made a Report—and a precious 
Report it was—for they decided in directly 
the opposite way to the Committee of that 
House. So long as they required the gal- 
lantry of the Irish soldiers to fight their 
battles for them, they had no right to 
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grumble at such trifling demands for the 
country. 

Lorp NAAS said, he was surprised at 
the hon. Member for Lambeth’s opposition 
to the Vote, for if he took the trouble to 
look at the Report of the Committee last 
year he would have found that every one 
of his assertions were amply contradicted 
by all the witnesses that had been exam- 
ined. There was one point to which he 
felt he might allude in connection with the 
subject—the amount of private charity 
practised in Dublin. Looking at its re- 
sources, and comparing its valuation with 
other towns, it would be found that the 
sums received from private charity exceed- 
ed any other town in the Empire. With 
regard to the matter of hospitals, there 
were 1616 persons in hospitals there, sup- 
ported by private subscriptions, not’in any 
way assisted by the State—being a far 
greater number than were supported in 
Edinburgh. He must express his regret 
at the course taken by the Government 
upon the subject. The Committee, which 
was composed of a large majority of Eng- 
lish Members recommended an increase of 
the grant. The Governmer:t, finding it 
almost impossible to get over that Report, 
appointed a Commissiun. and endeavoured 
by a side wind to get rid of that Report. 
He maintained that it was an insult to 
their Committee to appoint a Commission. 
Such a course had never before been taken, 
and he hoped would never be again fol- 
lowed, as it had created great dissatisfac- 
tion and confusion. 

Mr. BRADY said, having been a Mem- 
ber of the Committee which sat to inquire 
into those hospitals, he felt he would not 
be justified in letting pass unnoticed the 
observations of the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth. The witnesses examined did not 
consist of surgeons and physicians, but of 
those who were connected with the schools 
of medicine in England ; who were known 
to be men of first-rate attainments, and 
who had a perfect knowledge of those in- 
stitutions in Ireland from having visited 
them, and from having pupils who had 
been transferred from those schools. One 
of them was Mr. Guthrie, who gave evi- 
dence strongly in favour of the mainte- 
nance of those schools. He had some 
knowledge of the Members of the Com- 
mission. One of them, no doubt, was 4 
man rendered illustrious in respect to his 
knowledge of surgery, and whose virtues 
and honourable character no one could 


have a doubt of. He (Mr. Brady) had had 
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an interview with Mr. South since his ap- 
pointment to that Commission, and he had 
at all times admitted that the schools of 
medicine in Ireland had contributed greatly 
to the advancement of science and to the 
improvement of the medical profession. 
Mr. South was now a strong advocate for 
those institutions. He (Mr. Brady), there- 
fore, contended that it was the duty of the 
Government to retain them. 

Mr. WILSON said, he thought he would 
be able to show that the Government had 
acted not only in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Committee, but also 
in the interest of those institutions. The 
Commission was appointed not to deter- 
mine the amount of the grant, but to in- 
quire generally into the institutions, with 
a view to their consolidation, if possible. 
The former Committee had recommended 
a gradual reduction of the grant ; but when 
the Committee of last year had reported 
the reduction was arrested. The great 
object of the Commission was to show that 
the Schools of Medicine could be made 
more effective. 

Mr. MICHELL said, he could bear tes- 
timony to the value of the Dublin hospitals 
as places of medical education. They were 


vastly superior to the hospitals in England. 
The Dublin surgeons were far beyond the 
English surgeons in skill and science. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he must maintain 
that the Government had no right to stifle 
the Report of the Committee by a side 


wind. He felt he had only done his duty 
in submitting the matter to the Committee. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the fol- 
lowing Votes. 

(16.) 500/., Female Orphan House. 

(17.) 1,2151., Westmorland Lock Hos- 

ital. 
" (18.) 5007., Lying-in Hospital. 

(19.) 795l., Dr. Stevens’ Hospital. 

(20.) 1,9007., Fever Hospital, Cork 
Street. 

(21.) 2502., Hospital for Incurables. 

(22.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 38,9531., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Non- 
conforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dissenting 
= in Ireland, to the 3lst day of March, 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he pbjected 
to the Vote. He was informed that the 
ministers of the Free Church of Scotland 
were a great deal better paid than those 
ministers in Ireland for whom the Vote was 
given; and he had no doubt if the Vote 
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were withdrawn, judging from the ability 
of the congregations, that those ministers 
would be better paid. He should, there- 
fore, move that the Vote of 38,9531. for 
nonconforming clergy be reduced to 366/. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 366l., be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Non- 
conforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dissenting 
a in Ireland, to the 3lst day of March, 

v0. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment. While the Noncon- 
formists of Ireland had raised, in fifty years, 
by voluntary contributions, 3,500,000/. 
for charitable purposes, they had been re- 
ceiving from the public taxes between 
400,0007. and 500,0007. Many of the 
congregations in Ireland paid their minis- 
ters less than 30, or even as little as 201. 
a year. It was impossible to look upon 
those ministers without feelings of the 
greatest sympathy, while the scorn of the 
country would rest upon the congregations. 

Mr. KIRK said, that as the only Irish 
Presbyterian in the House, he must pro- 
test against such gross imputations. He 
denied that the conduct of the Irish Non- 
conformist was beggarly. Their claim to 
the Vote rested on a positive contract with 
the Crown in 1673; and the present Vote 
was actually less in amount than the value 
of the glebe lands which were then given 
up. The fact was, the opposition to the 
grant was brought forward by a society in 
London for the liberation of the Church from 
State control. He denied, however, that 
there was anything like State patronage 
or control involved in the grant. He found, 
from the Congregational Year-book of 
1855, that out of 2,760 chapels belong- 
ing to that body, 1,400 of them were with- 
out ministers; while in Wales, out of 484 
chapels, 150 were in a similar situation. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; 
Noes 96: Majority 64. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, he objected to 
the proposed addition to the number of 
ministers, and should move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of 4151. It was 
one thing to maintain the existing number 
of ministers ; but it involved a new prin- 
ciple to add to them. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 38,538/., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Non- 
conforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers in Ireland, to the 8lst day of March, 
1856.” 
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Lorp NAAS said, he should oppose the 
Amendment, as calculated to interfere with 
the formation of new congregations. The 
Committee had already rejected the pre- 
vious Amendment by a large majority, and 
in consistency it ought to support the Vote 
as it stood. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, if the donation was 
necessary in the case of full-grown long- 
established congregations, it was ten times 
more necessary to young congregations. 
He should, therefore, oppose the reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he objected to 
the amount paid to clergymen for attend- 
ing Presbyterian prisoners. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he must ex- 
plain that the clergymen were bound to 
attend prisoners, and their duties extended 
beyond the performance of their spritual 
duties. It was greatly to the credit of 
Presbyterians that the number of prisoners 
was so inconsiderable. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 56; 
Noes 86: Majority 50. 

Vote agreed to ; as was also 

(23.) 6,384/., Concordatum Fund. 

The House resumed. 


SALE OF BEER BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY: I rise, Sir, to 
move the second reading of the Sale of 
Beer Bill. I am not about to make a 
speech. I rely entirely on the Report of 
the Committee. I think that the conve- 
nience of the public requires this Bill ; the 
Committee was of that opinion, and if any 
Gentleman objects to the Bill, I hope he 
will take his objection on the third read- 
ing, and allow it to pass the second reading 
now. bas 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he was aware 
that the Bill was brought in on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and he only 
rose to express his regret that the Com- 
mittee should have come to the decision 
which they had on such ew parte evidence. 
The whole case had been heard on the 
part of the publicans, and nothing had 
ben heard on the part of the public. He 
believed a large mass of evidence was 
offered and was rejected, and under those 
circumstances he could only express his 
regret that the Committee should have 
made the recommendation which they had. 
He did not, however, intend to move the 
rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. BRADY said, he rejoiced at the 
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Bill being introduced, and he must express 
the happiness he felt at the favourable con- 
clusion to which the Committee had come. 
Ile only wished to say that when the Bill 
of last year was brought on he was the 
only Member of the House who opposed it, 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he wished to ask a 
question with regard to one of the provi- 
sions of the Bill. If, as he understood, 
it was founded on the Report of the Com. 
mittee, one of its provisions appeared to 
him to be essentially at variance with the 
Report, and he wished to know whether it 
was accidental or intentional. The Report 
recommended that public-houses should be 
closed to one o’clock on Sundays, then 
open till three, then closed till five, after 
which they were to be open till eleven, but 
by the Bill as it was printed, it appeared to 
him, that publichouses might be open the 
whole day on Sunday until three o’clock. 
He wished to know if that was intended or 
not ? 

Mr. COBBETT said, that as one of the 
Committee, he wished to say that if the 
provision was as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had stated it was entirely acciden- 
tal. The recommendation of the Commit- 


tee was that public-houses should be closed 
from twelve o’clock on Saturday night to 


one o’clock on Sunday, when they were to 
be open till three, then to be closed till 
five, and then opened till eleven, and that 
was intended to be the provision of the 
Bill. With reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Horsfall) who said that the case of the 
pnblicans had been gone into by the Com- 
mittee, and the ease of the publie had not 
been considered, he could assure the hon. 
Member that the case of the publicans had 
been carefully excluded by the Committee. 
They from the first took the arrangement 
of the case into their own hands, with the 
view to its being conducted as they thought 
it should be; and they called before them 
the principal magistrates and the Commis- 
sioners of police, who, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were the only persons examined, 
and the ease of the publicans was not en- 
tered into, it being intended that the ex- 
amination should go only into the case of 
the public. 

Mr. FREWEN said, he wished to in- 
quire whether any practical good would 
arise from going on with the Bill, which 
would most likely be rejected in another 
place on the ground that it altered a Bill 
passed last Session, which could not be 
said to have had a sufficient trial. 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to say one word with reference to what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Youghal (Mr. I. Butt). With all 
deference to the hon. and learned Member’s 
Jegal knowledge, he thought that the Bill 
would not interfere with the Act by which 
public-houses were closed during the whole 
of Sunday morning. There was another 


provision of the Bill which he thought | 
should be considered in Committee—that | 


which gave an appeal from the conviction 
of a magistrate. That was not recom- 
mended by the Committee; and it was 
doubtful whether such an appeal should be 
given, when it was not given in other Acts 
relating to the same subject. 

Bill read 2°. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTERS (SCOT- 
LAND). 

Mr. ELIOTT LOCKHART moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to continue the 
Act for regulating the Salaries of the Pa- 
rochial Schoolmasters of Scotland. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, 


should oppose the Bill upon the grounds 
he had stated earlier in the evening. 
Motion made, and Question put— 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
continue an Act to regulate the Salaries of the 
Parochial Schoolmasters of Scotland.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes' 


18: Majority 12. 
The House was adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1855. 


Mixutes.] Pusrrc Birts. —1* Metropolitan 
Buildings; Excise Duties; Passengers Act 
Amendment. 

3* Slave Trade (Sherbro). 


THE GRANT TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the noble Lord the 
President of the Council to a report, which 
he believed was not unfounded, of the with- 
drawal of the grant of 1,000/. per annum 
which had been for the last four or five 
years voted by Parliament to the Royal 
Society for the promotion of science. The 
most eminent men concurred in saying 
that the utmost possible good had been 
achieved by the outlay of this very mode- 
rate sum in the advancement of science. 
He might be told by some that the ex- 
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| penditure of war had come into competi- 
_tion with that of peace, and that it was, 
therefore, no longer expedient to continue 
| this outlay ; but that was an argument 
which he regarded with perfect disdain— 
Parliament had voted—and wisely voted— 
nearly 80,000/. for the promotion of the 
arts and the diffusion of science during the 
present Session. While upon this subject 
he would read a letter from a most learned 
friend of his, now in Paris, relative to the 
Exhibition. His friend had expected to 
find the Exhibition a failure, as, indeed, it 
was at first; but he said he had been most 
agreeably disappointed, as he found it in 
all respects superior in its general appear- 
ance and in the number and variety of the 
articles shown to the Exhibition in Hyde 
Park. The French and other continental 
nations had, according to this gentleman, 
made the most extraordinary progress in 
steam-engines and machinery, and his cor- 
respondent added, that notwithstanding 
the progress our manufacturers had made 
in some of the departments of art, he was 
mortified to see what a poor figure we cut 
‘in the department of philosophical instru- 
|ments. All the prizes were given to fo- 
reigners, and he understood the English 
jurors intended to make a representation 
to the Government on the subject. He 
(Lord Brougham) thought that statement 
showed in the strongest way the necessity 
of continuing those grants fur the pro- 
motion of science and the diffusion of the 
arts. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was not 
remarkable that his noble and learned 
Friend, who possessed such great scientific 
attainments, and had taken so active a 
part in the promotion of science in this 
country, should view with surprise and 
some indignation the withdrawal of the 
annual grant from the Royal Society. His 
noble Friend behind him (the Duke of 
Argyll) and himself had heard the state- 
ment of that circumstance, at a meeting 
of distinguished gentlemen connected with 
science, in a speech of that illustrious man 
Professor Owen. The point of that speech 
was the neglect of science and scientific 
persons by the Government, and its climax 
was the statement of the withdrawal of 
the yearly grant of 1,000/. from the Royal 
Society. His noble Friend and himself 
were then unacquainted with the details of 
the matter, but he would mention a cir- 
cumstance to show that everything which 
could be done was done on the part of his 
colleagues to promote the interests of sci- 


Royal Society. 
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entific men. Professor Owen’s son, a well 
educated young man, was desirous of ob- 
taining a clerkship in the Foreign Office, 
a place, as their Lordships were aware, 
which was very much coveted, and his 
noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, without any acquaintance with 
Professor Owen, but owing entirely to the 
great fame he had acquired from his scien- 
tifie attainments, presented him at once 
with the appointment. The noble Duke 
and himself left the meeting at which they 
had heard of the withdrawal of the grant 
in a state of great indignation ; his noble 
Friend fired off a letter to the Prime 
Minister ; and he (Earl Granville) applied 
to the lesser gods of the Treasury, when 
he was made acquainted with the state of 
things which he would now lay before their 
Lordships. In 1850 the Royal Society, 
through their president, Lord Rosse, ap- 
plied to the Government for assistance to 
enable them to carry out some special and, 
as it was understood, temporary objects 
connected with science, and the Govern- 
ment, instead of bringing the subject be- 
fore Parliament, gave the grant out of 
the limited fund known as the ‘‘ Queen’s 
bounty,”’ which was more properly devoted 
to charitable purposes. Year after year a 
similar application was made, and in the 
beginning of May last the President wrote 
for a renewal of the grant. He would 
read the answer to that application, which 
would show that there was no warrant for 
the feeling which had been created in re- 
ference to this subject— 

“The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury having had before them your Lordship’s 
application on behalf of the Royal Society for the 
zanual grant of 1,000/. placed at the disposal of 
the Royal Society for scientific purposes, I am 
directed to state that, although special grants, 
amounting in the whole to the sum of 4,000/., 
have been made from time to time, in the first 
instance for special and temporary objects, to the 
Royal Seciety out of a fund very limited in its 
amount, which is more properly applicable, and 
is otherwise applied, to charitable purposes, my 
Lords are not aware of any understanding for 
making an annual grant to the Royal Society for 
scientific purposes out of the public funds, and at 
the present moment the more urgent and legiti- 
mate demands upon the fund from which the 
above-mentioned donation has been made to the 
Royal Society do not permit their Lordships to 
make any grant out of it for scientific purposes. 
If, however, the Royal Society, looking to the im- 
mediate importance of the objects for which a 
grant of public money is applied for, and to the 
insufficiency of their own funds to enable them to 
accomplish them, are of opinion that their claims 
upon the public funds are such as Parliament 
would undoubtedly recognise, my Lords will be 
prepared to take into their consideration any re- 
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| presentation which the Royal Society may make 
to them with that object.” 

1A month’s delay took place before the 
, Royal Society returned an answer to this 
|communication. That answer was only 
| received yesterday, and the Government 
‘had not, therefore, yet had time to con. 
sider it ; but he might state that it would 
| receive the most favourable consideration, 
'He made this statement, because he 
| thought it was necessary to clear the Go- 
;vernment ; but he hoped he had said 
(nothing which would induce his noble and 
learned Friend to refrain from pressing the 
claims of science from time to time upon 
any Government which might be in power, 
With regard to the latter part of his noble 
and learned Friend’s speech, the universal 
opinion in 1851, expressed in public meet- 
ings, in periodicals, and in the public press, 
was, that, notwithstanding all our skill and 
energy, in the application of the principles 
of art to our manufactures, we were very 
much behind other European nations. This 
was to be attributed to the ignorance of 
our manufacturers, and no doubt, in a 
greater degree, to the ignorance of the 
purchasers of articles. Our Government 
had, then, done nothing to get rid of that 
ignorance, while the principal continental 
Governments had for more than fifty years 
spent large sums in collecting objects of 
art and science, and in establishing scien- 
tific and industrial institutions. He was 
glad to find that his noble and learned 
Friend confirmed the statements he had 
heard, both from Frenchmen and English- 
men, with regard to the very remarkable 
progress we had made in this respect, as 
shown by the articles now exhibiting in 
Paris. He thought that progress must be 
attributed in some degree to the careful 
attention which had been paid to the sub- 
ject by some of the departments of the 
Government, and by the principal manu- 
facturers. He might state, in conclusion, 
that there was no rivalry whatever between 
the separate departments of science and 
art, and he thought it was the duty of the 
Government to encourage both. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, nothing could 
be more satisfactory than his noble Friend's 
statement. He assured his noble Friend 
that he would never lose sight of the ne- 
cessity of pressing upon the Government 
the encouragement of science and art. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, that, 
early in the proceedings of the meeting to 
which his noble Friend had referred, he 
(the Duke of Argyll) had made some ob- 
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servations with respect to the assistance 
given by Government to objects connected 
with science and art, and his observations 
had elicited from Professor Owen the state- 
ment as to the withdrawal of the grant. 
He mentioned this circumstance in order 
to do away with the impression that Pro- 
fessor Owen had made a gratuitous com- 
plaint against the Governinent. 

Ear: GRANVILLE said, he had not 
the slightest intention of making any such 
complaint against Professor Owen. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
BILL. 


House in Committee (according to Or- 
der). 

Bue 1 to 13 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 

Clause 14, relating to the mode of tak- 
ing the votes at elections, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY pro- 
posed an Amendment, that the votes for 
vestrymen and auditors should be taken 
by means of voting papers transmitted to 
the ratepayers by post, and returned in 
the same manner. 

On Question, their Lordships divided :— 
Content 19; Not Content 23: Majority 4. 

Clause 49, 

Tue Eart or POWIS moved the in- 
sertion of the following proviso :—‘** Pro- 
vided always that such chairman shall not 
be eligible to sit or serve in Parliament.” 
His object was to prevent the office from 
degenerating into one of a political cha- 
racter. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY sup- 
ported the proviso. The Secretary of 
State might select a Member for Mary- 
lebone for the office of chairman. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the operation of the 
Bill than having a Member of Parliament 
for the Chairman of the Board. 

Ears FORTESCUE concurred in the 
objection. 

Eant GRANVILLE declared that there 
was no precedent for the exclusion of a 
Member of Parliament from such an office. 
The Lord Mayor might sit in Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the mayoralty was an annual and elective 
office; the chairmanship was permanent, 
and the Secretary of State was to appoint 
to it. 

Earl Granvitte and Lord WopeHouse 
opposed the Motion, which was negatived 
Without a division. 

Amendments made; the Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next. 
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OFFICE OF SPEAKER BILL. 
Eart GRANVILLE moved, to resolve, 


“That as regards the Office of Speaker Bill, 
which provides for the Performance of certain 
Daties of the Speaker during his temporary Ab- 
sence from the House of Commons, inasmuch as 
the House of Commons considers the Provisions 
of the said Bill necessary for the better Regula- 
tion of its own Proceedings, the Circumstances 
which render Legislation on the Subject Matter 
of the said Bill expedient are, in the Opinion of 
this House, of such Urgency as to render the 
immediate Consideration of the same necessary.” 

Agreed to ; and Bill read 24 (according 
to Order), and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1855. 


Minores.] Posie Brits.—1° Publie Health Act 
(1854) Continuance and Amendment; Nuisances 
Removal, &c., and Police of ‘l’owns (Scotland) ; 
Diseases Prevention. 

3° Passengers Act Amendment; Turkish Loan ; 
Customs Laws Consolidation. 


COMMISSARIAT SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to call attention to the fact that the Sup- 
plementary Estimates for the Commissa- 
riat for the ensuing year amounted to 
2,500,0007. The department had been 
recently transferred from the Treasury to 
the War Department, and he begged to 
ask his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if papers would be sub- 
mitted to the House to enable them to 
judge of the system under which the money 
would be expended ? In voting so immense 
a sum, the House ought to see, as far as 
they were able, how it was to be appro- 
priated. He was not without apprehen- 
sion, the Treasury having been deprived 
of the control of the expenditure of that 
sum, that the money might be expended 
without any proper system being devised 
for its application. He was aware of the 
impropriety of pushing the system of rou- 
tine too far, but, on the other hand, he 
cvuld not allow a lax system of expendi- 
ture in a distant country to prevail without 
having due control over it. It would be 
satisfactory to him to hear from his right 
hon. Friend that his attention had been 
directed to such an important subject, and 
he hoped that if his right hon. Friend 
could not give them the information he 
sought for, documents would be laid on the 
table to show them the nature of the sys- 
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tem on which they were proceeding. If 
that could not be done before they came 
to vote the sum in Committee of Supply, 
it would be a satisfaction to him to hear 
from one so competent to express an opin- 
ion as his right hon. Friend that he had 


Commissariat 


been consulted, and was satisfied that the | 


expenditure would be made in a manner 
that would afford the public every security 
that there would be no lavish expenditure, 
and that the accounts would be conducted 
in a proper manner. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had called the atten- 
tion of the Government to so important a 
subject. As Jong ago as the ]8th of May 
last, Lord Ellenborough, in another place, 
made precisely the same statement, and 
uttered the same complaint which the right 
hon. Gentleman had now made; the noble 
Lord deplored that Parliament and the 
country were without information as to the 
manner in which the Commissariat was to 
be administered, and said he apprehended 
that at present no one stood between the 
Minister of War and the chief clerk of the 
Commissariat Department. He (Mr. Staf- 
ford) deeply regretted that Parliament had 
arrived so near the termination of the Ses- 
sion without having had a statement laid 


before it with regard to the organisation | 
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Cotoyer. DUNNE said, that some time 
ago he had taken the liberty to ask for in- 
formation as to the re-organisation of the 
War Department ; and it appeared that 
there was a department called the ‘* Army 
and Civil Department ;’’ and anybody 
could see that such an arrangement would 
not work. He felt assured that he ex. 
pressed the feeling of all men in his pro. 
fession when he said that there was an 
utter disorganisation in the military de. 
partments ; there had heen a transfer of 
almost all the military departments, where 
military knowledge was necessary to civi- 
lians ; and he predicted that from such a 
system there must come failure. They 
suffered under the great disadvantage, that 
they never could get a satisfactory answer 
to anything in the military way; and in 
the organisation, they had no definition of 
what was intended to be military and what 
civil. He saw many Gentlemen opposite 
who talked of Administrative Reform, and 
if they were sincere, they would pay atten- 
tion to those Estimates and the re-organi- 
sation of the military departments, and 
force the matter on the attention of the 
Government. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was his wish, and he be- 
lieved generally the wish of the Govern. 


ment, to give the fullest information and 
satisfaction to the House with respect to 
the changes recently made in the War 
Department. One of those changes con- 
sisted, as his right hon. Friend (Mr. La- 


of the War Department. More than a! 
year since the Secretaryship for the Colo- | 
nies was separated from the Secretaryship | 
for War, or rather a fourth Secretary of | 


State was appointed ; and from that period | 


to the present all they knew of the organi- 
sation of that important department was 
derived from the statements of the Duke 
of Newcastle and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
before the Sebastopol Committee, both of 
whom declared that they knew nothing of 
the arrangements, and that during their 
tenure of office they had gone on, notwith- 
standing the warning of the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord J. Russell) with- 
cut organising any plan ; in fact, although 
Parliament had voted the money for carry- 
ing on the war with unsparing liberality, 
they were still in utter ignorance with 
regard to the arrangements that had been 
made for conducting that department. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) would say when 
the Government would be able to give an 
ample and explicit statement of the changes 
which had been effected in the War De- 
partment, especially with regard to the 
financial position of the Secretary for the 
War Department. 


Mr. Labouchere 





bouchere) had correctly stated, in trans- 
ferring the Commissariat from the Trea- 
sury to the office of the Secretary for War. 
He was necessarily himself personally igno- 
rant of the expenses of the Commissariat, 
the whole duty of the Treasury now being 
that the funds should be sufficient to meet 
the demands of the different military de- 
partments. The demands of the Admi- 
ralty and War Departments and the whole 
of their detailed expenditure were under 
the control of those departments. The 
Estimates of the anticipated expenditure 
were sent to the Treasury for approbation 
before they were submitted to Parliament, 
but the expenditure was wholly conducted 
on the responsibility of the War Depart- 
ment, and it was merely the duty of the 
Treasury to see that the funds were in ex- 
istence to defray the drafts on the Exche- 
quer. With regard to what his right hon. 
Friend had observed as to the extent of 
the Commissariat expenditure, he would 
merely make one remark, that undoubtedly 
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that expenditure was large; but the House 
should bear in mind that up to a very 
recent date, and even at the present time, 
the great jealonsy of the public and of the 
House, was that all the wants of the army 
should be adequately supplied, even though 
those wants should be supplied at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice. No pains or expenses 
had been spared to supply all the wants of 
the army, both with respect to the supply 
of food and by making provision for the 
attendance of the sick on the field, and 
also in the hospitals that were remote from 
the scene of contest. The expenses were 
incurred at a distance, and were necessa- 
rily controlled with less efficiency than 
they could be in atime of peace. It must 
be anticipated that those expenses would 
be somewhat large ; that was always the 
case in former wars, and was the necessary 
condition on which war was carried on. 
He had every reason to believe that all 
securities had been taken for controlling 
the expenditure of the Commissariat ; but 
the transition from the control of one de- 
partment to that of another must create 
some imperfection of arrangement, which 
it would take time and experience to re- 
medy. The attention of skilled and ex- 
perienced persons was now constantly di- 
rected to the subject ; and if any informa- 
tion existed in a written form, it should be 
laid before the House. Tle was not, how- 
ever, aware at that moment that there was 
any Report of the Commissariat, except of 
a nature that would give no information on 
the subject to which his right hon. Friend 
had referred. 

Sin FRANCIS BARING said, with re- 
gard to the general constitution of the 
War Office, that was a subject which he 
conceived had better be deferred till next 
Session ; but with respect to the transfer 
of the Commissariat to the War Depart- 
ment, he had some observations to make 
on that particular subject. It was his 
fortune to call attention to the subject at 
an early period of the Session. He then 
felt that the arrangement which had been 
made was deficient and would require 
further consideration. He considered that 
the Treasury, in transferring the Commis- 
sariat to the War Department, had trans- 
ferred more than they ought to have done. 
The Commissariat did not relate to war 
expenses only, but to other expenses which 
had nothing whatever to do with the war. 
The Government, therefore, ought to have 
drawn a distinction between the two, and 
ought to have kept that portion of the 
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Commissariat which had no relation to the 
war within their own hands. The War 
Department would have quite enough to 
do without superintending an expenditure 
which had no relation with the war. In 
that respect, therefore, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to revise the Minute 
; by which that transfer of duty was made. 
| In his mind that Minute betrayed a good 
| deal of haste, and, no doubt, was consi- 
dered the easiest way of getting rid of an 
onerous department. But let the right 
hon. Gentleman take a committee of per- 
sons accustomed to accounts. It was a 
mistake to suppose that it was a mere 
army arrangement. There ought to be 
some one employed who was capable of 
acting as a real check in keeping those 
accounts. No doubt there had been con- 
siderable difficulty in making the ar- 
rangements. They were unavoidable in 
the case of a change from a state of peace 
to a state of war. Tle was afraid, how- 
ever, that they would get into still greater 
| difficulties unless they instituted an inquiry 
{into the matter. Ile would snggest that 


| persons connected with the Commissariat 
and the army, should be employed to 
make arrangements, confining the depart- 


ment entirely to the Commissariat for the 
army, and he had no doubt that before 
next year they wonld get the department 
into the very best order. If something of 
that nature should not be done, his right 
hon. Friend was little aware of the difli- 
culties in which he would get involved. 
Mr. HENLEY said, the House and the 
country must be greatly obliged to the 
right hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. La- 
bouchere) for calling attention to such an 
important matter. They were about to 
have before them large Supplementary 
Estimates, and most of the discussion had 
turned upon the desirableness of having a 
sufficient check upon the expenditure of 
the money ; but there was another point 
of still more importance that had not been 
referred to, which was, that unless there 
was a good and sufficient system in opera- 
tion for supplying the wants of the army 
they would be expending enormous sums 
of money usclessly, and leave the wants of 
the army unsupplied. If a good system 
were adopted there would be no difficulty 
in keeping the accounts in a manner easily 
to be understood ; whereas, if they pro- 
‘ceeded hand over head, so that no man 
could foresee what might be needed or 
knew what was to be done, they would 
‘attempt to apply the system of checking 
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vain. It would be an incumbrance rather | need hardly say that it was perfectly 
than a help in the supply of necessaries to useless for the House to vote Supplies 
the army, and would very probably do unless they also provided the means of 
considerable mischief. The statement of | defraying the expenses. It was, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor a matter of absolute necessity that the 
of the Exchequer was not of a very con-; Government should show that means were 
soling character. So far as the War De- provided for meeting the Votes that might 
partment was concerned, it appeared that be agreed to. Without going into details 
the Estimates were submitted to the Trea-| he might add that, in submitting his 
sury before they came down to the House ; | annual financial statement to the House 
but how far the sanction of those Esti- | he allowed a margin of rather more than 
mates by a department that was not versed 3,500,0001. That margin, would not, 
in the details could be regarded as of any | however, be sufficient to cover the entire 
value, he (Mr. Henley) could not so easily | Supplementary Estimates; but at the 
comprehend. It did not betoken a very | time of proposing a vote of credit to cover 
accurate view of things when large Sup-| the remaining portion of the Ways and 
plementary Estimates were required. We} Means he would state in what manner he 
were not more at war now than we were | proposed that the remnant of the Sup. 
four months ago, and he really thought ; plementary Estimates should be covered, 
that the whole amount might have been | Motion agreed to. 

taken then. It was, however, impossible House in Committee. 


to discuss those matters at that period of 
the Session; and he confessed he was |SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES, 





not without some apprehension, seeing that 
such large sums were to be voted without 
at the same time having any knowledge of 
the manner in which they were to be ap- 
plied. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that since 
the issue of the Supplementary Estimates 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding 100,0001, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge of 
Civil Contingencies, to the 3lst day of March, 
1856.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the expen- 


for the Commissariat some anxiety had | diture under the Vote now before the Com- 
been evinced to know whether the Chan-| mittee had not for several years past ex- 
eellor of the Excheqner was in such a/ ceeded 70,000/.; and, considering the 
position as not to be under the necessity | abuses which had previously taken place, 
of asking the House, in Committee of | he felt bound to move that the Vote be 


Ways and Means, to provide for the} reduced by 30,0001. The Vote included 
additional 5,000,000/. It would be satis-| 1,20U/. for the Scotch Episcopalian clergy 
factory to ascertain whether the right hon. |—an item which he considered very ob- 
Gentleman proposed, in Committee of jectionable, especially as the Episcopal 
Ways and Means, to provide for that! Church of Scotland numbered among its 
amount, or whether he conceived that he| members many of the principal nobility 
had a sufficient margin from the Ways/of Scotland. Then there was also an 
and Means voted for the financial year to; item of 741. 11s. 8a. for conveying bishops 
enable the Government to carry on the! of the Established Church in the West 


war, until the next meeting of Parliament. He 
| should move the omission of those two 
‘items, and another of small amount, in 
| addition to the reduction of the entire Vote 
by 30,0001. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 67,9691., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge of 
sl Contingencies, to the 3lst day of Mareb, 


Mr. WISE said, he wished to eall at- 
tention to the fees charged in the Esti- 
| mates on the appointment of the Duke of 
| Neweastle and some other individuals to 
State offices, and likewise to the fees 
charged on making knights, and did not 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that upon the 
whole it was not desirable to anticipate the 
discussion which would come on when the 
Supplementary Estimates were before the 
House, and when ample explanation would 
be given by the Gentlemen representing 
the several departments with regard to the 
details. As to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Macartney), if it should 
please the House to agree to the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, it would then become 
his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
duty to show that there was sutticient 
Ways and Means to meet them, for he 


Mr, Henley 


| Indies to and from different islands. 
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see why the country should be called upon 
to pay those fees. He perceived there 
was a sum of 6,638/. put down in the 
Votes as compensation for Her Majesty’s 
Minister at St. Petersburg, the Secretary 
of Legation, and Consuls and Vice Consuls 
for their sudden removal from their posts, 
and he wished to know if that were to be 
given in consequence of the extreme in- 
convenience arising from the sudden and 
compulsory removal, or was the sum given 
in consideration of the loss of their emolu- 
ments, or had their salaries been continued 
since their removal from St. Petersburg ? 
He would also call attention to a charge 
of 9041. for defraying the expense of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the state of the 
Corporation of London. Was he to under- 
stand that that was to be a national charge ? 

Mr. WILSON said, that with regard to 
the fees paid on appointments to offices of 
State, it was customary for the person 
who was appointed to a patent office to 
pay for the patent himself ; but when he 
was moved from one patent office to an- 
other the charge for the second patent 
was paid for him. As to the fees charged 
on the creation of knights the explanation 
was as follows :—when a person was cre- 
ated a knight, or had an honour conferred 
npon him for services in the field or else- 
where, it was deemed a fit and proper 
thing that the value of that honour should 
not be diminished by having any pecu- 
niary charge attached to it. With respect 
to the compensation to the British Minis- 
ter and other officers in Russia, they had 
been obliged to sell off everything they 
had at a moment’s notice, and with great 
difficulty had escaped safely through the 
country, Of course a consul who was 
appointed to a situation which he expected 
to be for life had every reason to make 
his arrangements of a permanent kind ; 
and when, upon the outbreak of war, he 
was disturbed in the possession of his 
office, and subjected to enormousesacrifices 
by the sale of his household furniture, 
carriages, and other things necessary for 
his office, the Government thought it was 
only fair that the person so situated should 
be reimbursed his losses and extraordinary 
expenditure, The Commission of Inquiry 
into the Corporation of London was a 
Crown Commission, hostile to the Cor- 
poration, and the expenses of such Com- 
Missions were always borne by the public. 

Mr. FERGUS said, he did not think 
there was a single item in the whole Vote 
that was open to greater objection than 
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the grant of 10001. to the Episcopal Clergy 
in Scotland. Now, in Scotland the Epis- 
copalians were Dissenters, and as such 
were no more entitled to a Vote of public 
money than any other religious sect. 
There was a further objection to the Vote, 
that although in number they were very 
few, and their ministers the worst paid, 
the Scotch Episcopalians were the richest 
sect in the country, embracing three- 
fourths of the whole of the landed aris- 
tocracy. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he wished to 
call attention to No. 4 in the Estimates, 
stating sums paid to Commissions. It 
appeared to him that that was a very ob- 
jectionable mode of expending the public 
money. It afforded facilities for providing 
for certain Friends of the Treasury. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, that he had 
acted on Commissions, but had never re- 
ceived any portion of sums mentioned in 
the Votes. He wished that the Secretary 
for the Treasury would make it generally 
known that the Commissioners were not 

aid. 

. Mr. WILSON said, that the hon. 
Member for Cirencester was perfectly 
right, for in the case of all Commissions 
issued by the Crown the Commissioners 
were not only not paid, but they incurred 
considerable expense from having to come 
up to town to attend those Commissions, 
the only paid officer of which was the 
secretary attached to each. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment, but he trusted, as 
there was a strong feeling against the Vote 
for the Episcopalian Clergy of Scotland, 
that the Government would take the sub- 
ject into consideration. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he would give his atten- 
tion to the subject, with a view of making 
some other provision for the Episcopalian 
Clergy of Scotland. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn; Vote 
agreed to; as was also 

(2.) 10.9451., General Board of Health. 

(3.) 3,4981. Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had felt 
it his duty to object to the Vote in former 
years, and should on the present occasion 
take the sense of the Committee against it. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“ That a sum, not exceeding 3,498/., be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray a portion of the Ex- 
penses of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, to the 31st day of March, 1856.” 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 53; 
Noes 33: Majority 20. 

Vote agreed to. 

(4.) 12,3907. Charity Commission. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, that the sum 
mentioned in the Vote now before the 
Committee was almost thrown away, be- 
cause the Charity Commissioners had not 
sufficient power to interfere with the ne- 
farious doings of the Court of Chancery 
with regard to all the charities of the 
kingdom. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he fully concurred with the hon. Member 
in thinking that the powers of the Charity 
Commissioners were not sufficiently exten- 
sive. That, however, was not the fault 
of the Government, for the provisions of 
the Bill having for its object the extension 


of the powers of the Commissioners were | 


altered in the other House of Parliament, 
and the Government were obliged to ac- 
cept the Bill with those alterations. 


charities were withdrawn from that Court, 
and vested in the Charity Commissioners, 
the charities of the country would never 
be satisfactorily conducted. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he regretted that 


no provision was made in the Estimates | 


for the salaries of the inspectors of chari- 
ties, which he thought ought to be paid 
out of the public taxes, and not thrown 
upon the funds of the charities. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS differed from the 
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He | 
believed that until the power which the: 
Court of Chancery posessed over those 
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property in the neighbourhood. It was 
owing to the power of the metropolitan 
Members in that House that those jobs 
were carried on, and if he had felt assured 
that he could have induced the Committee 
to support him, he would have endeavour. 
ed, by dividing against the present Vote, 
to put a stop to this system. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must de- 
fend the Vote, and he thought that if the 
hon. Member had acquainted himself with 
the facts of the case he would not have 
made the assertion he had. 

Mr. WISE said, he was one of those 
who thought that the tax-payers of the 
country were fully justified in complaining 
of the present Vote. They had to bear 
their own local burdens, and were asked 
also to contribute towards a park for the 
benefit and improvement of the metropo- 
lis. He felt that so great-a principle was 
‘involved in the Vote that he should take 
the sense of the Committee upon it. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he should support 
the Vote, as he had done on a former oe- 
casion, not because he approved its princi- 
'ple, but because he considered that if he 
were to vote against the completion of the 
| park he should practically entail a greater 
burden on the country than the sum now 
required would be. 
| THe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
| QUER said, he considered that the hon. 
|Member for Bodmin (Mr. Michell) was 
‘not justified in accusing the metropolitan 


| : ° . 
| Members of sanctioning or carrying out 





right hon. Member for Oxfordshire, and | jobs, as the hon. Member had termed them. 
thought that the salaries of the inspectors | It ought to be remembered that the Bill 


ought not to be paid out of the public | introduced by the right hon. Member for 


taxes. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes. 

(5.) 1,0537., Professors at Cambridge. 

(6.) 22,5721., Patent Law Amendment 
Act (Expenses). 

(7.) 15,4801., Incumbered Estates Com- 
mission (Ireland). 

(8.) 9007., Brehon Law Commission 
(Ireland). 

(9.) 9,0002., Process Servers (Ireland). 

(10.) 2,270/., Joint-Stock Companies 
Registration. 

{1l.) 69,1157, Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund. 

(12.) 25,5007. Park at Battersea. 

Mr. MICHELL said, he was opposed 
to the system of granting money out of 


the public taxes for the construction of 


public parks, which tended greatly to 
berefit and raise the value of the private 


| Marylebone, the late President of the Board 

| of Health, sanctioned the principle of levy- 

‘ing an exclusive rate on the metropolis for 

| metropolitan works, and if the Bill passed 

it would carry out the principle which 

| hon. Members were desirous of having en- 
foreed. 

| Motionanade, and Question put— 

| “That a sum, not exceeding 25,5001. be 

| granted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 

| Expense of forming a Park at Battersea, to the 

| 31st day of March, 1856.” 

| The Committee divided :—Ayes 75; 

| Noes 17: Majority 58. 

| Vote agreed to ; as were also the follow- 

ling Votes. 

| (13.) 17,6961., National Gallery. 

| (14.) 25.000/., Chelsea Embankment. 


| (15.) 10,7002., Lighthouses. 
(16) 1,8112., Cholera (West Indies). 
| (17.) 10,3002. Agricultural Statistics. 
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Mr. STAFFORD said, he wished to in- ! 


uire whether a portion only of the Agri- 
cultural Statistics in England was to be 
taken, while in Scotland and Ireland they 
were collected in a complete form. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that when the es- 
timates were framed it was in contemplation 
to adopt some such course as that followed 
last year with regard to some parts of the 
country ; that was, that it should be tested 
whether the system of inspection under 
the Poor Law might not be made available 
for the collection of agricultural statistics. 
That experiment, however, had not been 
successful, and a Committee of the House 
of Lords had recommended a plan which 
would require a legislative enactment in a 
future Session. Consequently, with regard 
to England, nothing would be done during 
the present year, and no expense would be 
incurred. 
sorted to last year had been eminently | 
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As to Scotland, the plan re- | 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he consi- 

dered the continuance of the proposed 
| Vote in the Estimates a gross job. The 
| plea upon which it was first brought for- 
| ward, viz., distress in the Highlands and 
jislands of Scotlands, no longer existed ; 
and how places of commercial importance 
‘and wealth like Leith, Glasgow, and 
| Greenock could have the face to come 
upon the public taxes for money to pro- 
mote their fisheries he could not under- 
stand. 

Mr. WILSON said, he must admit that 
the subject was one that deserved consi- 
deration, and he would promise that the 
| attention of the Government should be di- 
rected to it. He thought it would not be 
desirable to withdraw the money altogether 
from Scotland, but he conceived that it 
;might be applied to a more useful pur- 





pose. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he must 


suecessful, and it would be continued : and! protest against the doctrine of the Secre- 
also with regard to Ireland, the existing | tary for the Treasury, that if the money 
aystem, which was satisfactory in its re-| was not wanted for the object for which it 


sults, would be adhered to. | was originally granted, namely, the pro- 


Mr. THORNELY said, that if the ob- motion of the Scotch fisheries, that it must 
ject was to ascertain the amount of corn| be necessarily voted and applied to some 
produced, with a view to judge of the quan- | other purpose for the benefit of Scotland. 
tity required to be imported, he thought | 


Mr. DUNCAN said, he quite admitied 
the corn merchants would take care to as- | that the trade of Scotland should stand on 
certain it. He did not, however, deny the | its own footing, and was satisfied that it 
utility of collecting agricultural statistics. | would not be injured if the Vote was with- 
Mr. ALCOCK said, he observed that in | drawn. 
Scotland and Ireland the system adopted} Sir JAMES ANDERSON said, he 
for collection of those statistics effected | fully agreed that an entire stop ought to 
the object, and he thought that it was a, be put to the present system. It was dis- 
disgrace to the country that a perfect sys- creditable to Scotland to be receiving 
tem could not be devised for England, es-| money in such a form, under the pretext 
pecially as in France, the acreage of which | of promoting manufacturies and fisheries. 
country was much larger, the collection of| Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR said, he 
agricultural statistics down to the most | must express his feelings of indignation 
minute articles of produce was admirably | that money should be given to Scotland 
accomplished. | which could not be fully explained or ac- 
Mr. STAFFORD said, that one reason | counted for. 
why those statistics were so readily col-| Viscounr PALMERSTON said, that 
lected in Ireland was, that there they had} the Vote was necessary for carrying on 
the advantage of the services of the con-| the service of the Board, which could not 
stabulary for the purpose. |otherwise be continued ; but his hon. 
Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought that | Friend the Secretary of the Treasury had 
the Estimate was reasonably framed, sup-| announced that the subject would receive 
posing the course pursued last year were | the attention of Government with a view 
continued. One reason of the collection | to a change of system. 
being made complete in Scotland was, that; Mr. GLADSTONE said, he also must 
the farmers themselves had rendered valu-| protest against the idea expressed by the 
able assistance. | Secretary of the Treasury, that any vested 
Vote agreed to ; as was the next Vote | interest in money on the part of Scotland 
_(18.) 2,0002., Trustees of Manufactures | could be recognised—a notion which had 
(Scotland). | been disclaimed by several of the Scottish 


(19.) 14,0007., Fishery Board (Scotland). | representatives to their great honour. 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
begged to point out that the application 
of the Vote, and the distribution of the 
money, was fully and minutely explained | 
in a Report of great interest, annually pre- | 
sented to the House. 

Vote agreed to. 

(20.) 5,0007., Commissioners of High- | 
land Roads and Bridges. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was ab- | 
surd to have such a Board. With regard | 
to Highland Roads and Bridges, the Go- | 
vernment ought to pledge themselves to | 
consider the Vote, along with the preced- | 
ing, with a view to its discontinuance. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he did not see 
why such Votes should be objected for 
Scotland, when they had similar ones for 
England, for they had just passed one for 
Chelsea Bridge. At the same time he 
wanted to see the whole of them done 
away 

Mn. F. SCULLY said, if such Votes | 
were granted to Scotland, why were they | 
not granted to Ireland? He should like! 
some explanation on the subject. | 

Mr. WILSON said that the origin of | 
the Vote was the formation of military 'y and | 
other roads in the Highlands for public | 
purposes. The hon. Member (Mr. Scully) 








seemed to forget the large sums which had | 
been spent on the road to Holyhead and | 
on the Menai Bridge, to facilitate commu- | 


nication with Ireland. The Vote was for | 
the purpose of maintaining roads in the, 
Highlands, which would not otherwise be | 
kept up, and which were often useful for 
public purposes. Any new roads were | 
made and kept up by the counties. 

Vote agreed to. 

(21.) 12,000/., Bounties on Slaves. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, a re-, 
commendation had been made by the Com- | 
mittee for a strict blockade of Cuba, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had pro- 
mised fine things; but having obtained 
a return of the force employed in those , 
waters for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, he (Sir G. Pechell) found there | 
were only a few a small steamers sailing 
about in shallow waters only, and of no) 
practical use in suppressing the traffic in| 
slaves. He wished the right hon. Gentle- | 
man to state whether the present Captain | 
General of Cuba was as sincere in his’ 
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| be carried on, had greatly diminished. 
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enjoying the hospitality of the Captain 
General. Seeing that we had secured the 
cordial co-operation of the Brazils, and 
that nothing was wanting but the same 
co-operation on the part of the Spanish 
Government, he did hope that the Govern. 
ment would see the necessity for vigorous 
effort to obtain that consideration. He 
| wished to know whether there was any 
foundation for the report that great delay 
took place in handing over the bounty to 
captors of slavers? He had devoted him- 
self to the subject of those bounties, and 
his earnest wish was to see them placed on 
an intelligible and just footing. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs was in constant com- 
munication with the Spanish Government 
on the subject of the Slave Trade in Cuba, 
and was exerting all the influence of our 
own Government with that of Spain to 
induce them to give the most stringent 
;orders to the Captain General of that 
Colony for the suppression of that traffic. 
When he was asked to answer for the sin- 
cerity of the Captain General of Cuba, he 
He could only answer 
for the sincerity of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who were doing all they could to 
suppress the traffic. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
tu ask the noble Lord if that traffic had 
increased or diminished during the last 
year ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought the traffic of last year, as com- 
pared with that which used formerly to 
If 
| his right hon. Friend meant to institute a 
‘eomparison between the last year and the 
year before, he was scarcely able to speak 
confidently on that point ; he believed 
there had been a cargo or two more in the 


_last year ; but the present traffic in slaves 
| was comparatively very small. 


Vote agreed to, as were also the two 
following. 
(22.) 68,5001., Dues under Treaties of 


mre Beng 


(23.) 17,8501., Revising Barristers (Eng- 
land “¢ Wales). 

(24.) 3,800/., Inspectors of Corn Re- 
turns. 

Mr. WISE said, every gentleman con- 


desire and as favourable to the suppression | nected with the provinces must be aware 
of the Slave Trade as reported ¢ He had what an immense amount of corn was sold 
been informed that a cargo of slaves had without being included in any Returns. 
been landed at the Moro Port at a time Those Returns as now made were delusive, 
when the Commodore on the station was, and of very little advantage to the public, 
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and he wished to ask whether the Board 
of Trade intended to adopt effective mea- 
sures to get more correct and extended 
Returns. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he must admit 
that the present system of Returns was very 
unsatisfactory, much corn being sold with- 
out being returned, and a good deal being 
returned twice over. The Report of the 
House of Lords on the subject of Agricul- 
tural Statistics had, as had previously been 
stated, alluded to the matter, and one of 
the proposals contained in that Report was 
for making those returns more complete. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the two 
following. 

(25.) 3,6007., Quarantine Arrangements. 

(26.) 5,7521., British Consulate Build- 
ings, Constantinople. 

(27.) 4,5781., British Ambassador’s Re- 
sidences at Constantinople and Therapia. 

Mr. WISE said, he considered that the 
Vote required some explanation. The ba- 
lance left after the Estimate last year was 
only 3,301/., and he wished to know why 
it had been increased. He understood 
that it was originally caleulated that the 
expense of the new house would be 
30,000/., but after that had been voted 
and expended various further sums were 
voted, till it amounted to no less than 
86,650/.; and he thought that something 
approaching 14,000I., had been voted for 
furniture. However, it seemed useless to 
oppose that sort of Votes, for they seemed 
to pass as a matter of course, and he 
should rest satisfied with protesting, and 
expressing a hope that the present was the 
last Vote for the Embassy house at Con- 
stantinople. The Committee would re- 
member the description of the disgusting 
state of the seamen’s hospital at Constan- 
tinople by the late Lord Dudley Stuart, 
and he wished to know if it had been im- 
proved, and if the merchantmen paid ton- 
nage towards the expense of the hospital ? 

CotoxeL DUNNE said, that it was in 
1839 that the Ambassador’s house at Con- 
Stantinople was burnt down, and every 
year since there had been some demand of 
money for that building. 

Mr. WILSON said, he well remem- 
bered Lord Dudley Stuart’s account of 
the Hospital at Constantinople, and the 
readiness with which the Committee voted 
the money for a new one. An arrange- 
ment was made that before the Treasury 
acted the Foreign Office should arrange 
that all merchant shipping, foreign as well 
as British, should pay tonnage at Constan- 
tinople towards the support of the hospital, 
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Since that time it had been represented, 
that the hospital was too small and an 
additional story was required, which ac- 
counted for the increase in the estimate, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to inquire how it was that the ambassador 
had two residences, when he used only to 
have one ? 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that the sum- 
mer residence had been given by the father 
of the present Sultan to the British em- 
bassy. 

Mr. WILSON said, he believed that 
this would be the last Vote of the same 
kind for the embassy houses. One of the 
houses had been burned down twice within 
a few years ; and now it was thought fit, 
as a matter of prudence and economy, to 
engage workmen, whose special business 
it was to protect the building from fire. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also the fol- 
lowing Votes. 

(28.) 1,5501., Building Courts of Law, 
Isle of Man. 

(29.) 9,0007., Public Records Reposi- 
tory, Iron Doors. 

(30.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 90,0002, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for the Purchase of a 
Site, and for the erection of a new Office for the 
Department of the Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs, in the year ending the 31st day of March, 
1856.” 


Mr. BELL said, the proposed Vote was 
the first instalment of a sum of 585,0001. 
which appeared to be the total estimated 
cost of the contemplated new offices in 
Downing-street and Fludyer-street. He 
wished to know if the Government con- 
sidered themselves bound by the plan 
adopted at the first short sitting of the 
Committee appointed to consider the mat- 
ter, and before any detailed plan had been 
laid before them ? 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he also 
wished to ask if the Government had con- 
sidered a plan submitted to them by an in- 
dependent architect ? If adopted, it would 
require an increased outlay of fifty per 
cent., but it would give considerably more 
than double the amount of accommoda- 
tion provided by the plan which had been 
adopted. 

Sir WILLIAM MOLES WORTH said, 
that, in consequence of the very dilapidated 
state of the buildings in Downing Street, he 
had considered it his duty to request the ar- 
chitect to examine into the state of the pub- 
lic offices situated there. Acting upon the 
opinion of the architect, the Government 
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had come to the conclusion that it was ex- 
pedient to rebuild the whole of Downing 
Street, and plans had been prepared in the 
Office of the Board of Works for that pur- 
pose. The Foreign Office was at present 
in a very dilapidated and dangerous state, 
and required to be propped up in every di- 
rection. The plan which had been adopted 
was a general scheme for rebuilding the 
whole of Downing Street, and for provid- 
ing new offices for the various public de- 
partments. The scheme referred to by 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. A. 
Pellatt) was a scheme of a much larger 
description, and would cost a much larger 
sum than the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think, without more completely answering 
the purpose of providing adequate accom- 
modation for the public offices. He might 
state that the Committee to which refer- 
ence had already been made had not 
pledged themselves to the plan laid before 
them, but had merely considered the 
quantity of land which it would be requisite 
to take for the purpose of rebuilding 
Downing Street. 


Mr. BANKES said, he thought that | 


90,0001. was a larger sum than ought to 
be voted by the Committee, under existing 
circumstances, for such a purpose. It was 
true that the buildings occupied as the Fo- 
reign Office were in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, but they might be placed in tenant- 
able repair for a far less amount than was 
now required. He was aware that the de- 
mand was made with reference to an ex- 
tensive scheme for the erection of new offi- 
cial buildings, under which it was intended 
to provide magnificent apartments for the 
Cabinet Ministers, in which they might en- 
tertain foreign visitors and their friends. 
It was well known that Cabinet Ministers 
had generally very handsome houses of 
their own, which were thrown open most 
generously for the reception of their friends 
and of foreigners of distinction, and he 
thought it was desirable that that custom 
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not quite understand whether they were to 
be committed to the plan or not, but it 
was quite clear that if they began to build, 
it must be upon some plan, and they could 
not shift it afterwards. He also did not 
agree in the necessity for these State 
apartments. He had met many foreigners 
who thought that we ought to be proud of 
the simple manner in which we carried on 
the State business, and he had an old- 
fashioned notion of the same kind himself. 
He saw that there were to be additional 
buildings for the Board of Trade, but he 
thought that if the Council Office were 
looked sharper into, they might find rooms 
which were not constantly in use, and 
which might be appropriated by the Board 
of Trade. He was not much in favour of 
official houses, but he thought that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and more particu. 
larly, the Minister of War, should have 
one, as telegraphic messages were coming 
|every hour. He should like to have the 
| plans adopted by the Government, and a 
| Committee of that House to inquire into 
the necessity and expediency of the scheme. 
They were asked for 500,000/., but he 
suspected it would be nearer 1,000,000I. 
before they were done with it. All he 
asked was, that the building should be post- 
poned until they should have an oppor- 
tunity to examine and express an opinion 
upon the matter. He thought that they 
had a right to complain that the Estimates 
were delivered only on the 27th July, and 
they were called on so soon to vote them. 
If the hon. Gentleman would say that a 
Vote of 30,0001. was necessary to obtain 
the land, he would not object to that 
amount, but he proposed to the Committee 
not to grant the additional 60,0001. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the building in which the business of the 
Foreign Office was at present conducted 
consisted of four small old houses in the 
worst possible condition. The floors were 








should be continued, instead of following | propped up, the houses were really in a 
the example of some Foreign States, and | very dangerous state, it was necessary to 
allotting to ministers magnificent apart-| keep in the kitchens and cellars books 


ments in the Public Offices. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he would 
not object to that part of the Vote which 
was necessary to secure the ground, for he 
believed it would be requisite hereafter to 
erect considerable buildings which it was 
advisable should be on that spot. But 
though he did not object to the grant for 
the land, yet he had the strongest objec- 
tion to grant the amount required for the 
buildings for the current year. He did 


Sir W. Molesworth 


| which ought to be accessible in the upper 
| rooms, and very great inconvenience was 
| experienced every day in consequence of 
| the dilapidated condition of the building. 
It was, therefore, a matter of emergency, 
that suitable accommodation should be pro- 
| vided for the Foreign Office. He believed 
| also, that better accommodation was re- 
quired by several other Public Offices. The 
| right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bankes) seemed 


‘to imagine that one object of the plan 
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adopted by the Government was to pro- 
vide magnificent State apartments for the 
Cabinet Ministers. No such plan was con- 
templated, but it was proposed that two 
rooms of considerable size should be built, 
which might be available when it was ne- 
cessary for the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
or other Ministers, to entertain large par- 
ties at dinner. The right hon. Gentleman 
had intimated that Ministers could find 
room enough for these purposes in tieir 
own houses, but any one acquainted with 
the average size of London houses must 
know that few of them afforded accommo- 
dation for the reception of such a number 
of guests as must be entertained on the 
occasions to which he referred. Those 
rooms, it must be remembered, would also 
be available for other purposes connected 
with the transaction of public business. 
There was a good deal of weight in what 
the right hon. Member had said respecting 
the necessity for a full consideration of the 
plans to be adopted. He thought the plan 
proposed by his right hon. Friend (Sir F. 
Baring) was a good one, and would be 
substantially adopted ; but, at the same 
time, when plans of considerable magnitude 
were to be carried out, it was right, and 
would be for the advantage of the Govern- 


Supply— 


ment to accept Parliamentary Partnership, 
and themselves have limited liability on 


account of those plans. He was ready to 
adopt the suggestion of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth, with 
a slight modification—namely, that, in ad- 
dition to the 30,000. for the purchase of 
the land, a sum of 10,000/. should be 
voted to provide for such incidental repairs 
to the existing buildings as might be ab- 
solutely necessary. When Parliament met 
again a Committee could be appointed to 
whom the general plans would be sub- 
mitted, and the Government would then 
have the benefit of sharing their responsi- 
bility with the House, both upon matters 
of taste and matters of expense. [Te 
would therefore propose to reduce the Vote 
to 40,0007. 

Mr. BANKES said, he wished to ex- 
plain that in the Estimates there was an 
item for State apartments for the use of 
all the Ministers on the first story, and the 
cost was put down at 95,0007. The noble 
Lord was the only Minister who could re- 
quire such accommodation, for no one had 
80 many friends, but the Committee was 
well aware that no rooms were better 
filled or better provided than the ample 
Space afforded by the noble Lord’s own 

ouse, 
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Motion made, and Question put, and 
agreed to. 

“That a sum, not exceeding 40,0001, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for the Purchase of a 
Site, and for the Erection of a new Office for the 
Department of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in the year ending the 3lst day of March, 
1856.” 


The following Vote was then agreed to. 

(31.) 9,0007., Census Expenses (Ireland). 

(32.) 52,5001., Army and Navy Medals. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he hoped that 
arrangements would be made for a speedy 
distribution of medals among the soldiers 
returned from the Crimea. He knew many 
cases in which soldiers had been obliged to 
return to their homes without receiving 
their medals. He would also ask how it 
could be that the 72,000 medals were 
charged in the estimate at 10s. each, when 
the intrinsic value of the silver in those 
medals did not exceed 4s. 6d. or 5s.? 

Mr. WILSON said, he had no doubt 
the figures were correct, but would make 
inquiry. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would make inquiries into the best means 
for a speedy distribution of medals. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he found some 
medals charged for were for the Kafir war, 
now ended three years since. He thought 
it was a great pity that the grant of me- 
dals should be delayed so long that the 
boon lost its value. He also found 1,006 
medals for distinguished services, which 
he assumed were connected with the new 
Order of Merit. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, the parti- 
cular medals referred to were granted to 
soldiers and sailors for distinguished ser- 
vices, 

Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(33.) 68,1311., United States Claimants. 

(34.) 54,2181., Townley’s Escheat. 

(35.) 17,000/., British Seamen Abroad. 

(36.) 3,0007., National Gallery (Ire- 
land). 

(37.) 9,9271., Metropolis Interment Acts. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he felt 
bound to complain of the manner in which 
the Act had been carried out, whereby a 
large number of grave-yards in the east of 
London had been closed, while only seven 
new burial-grounds had been opened. The 
consequence was, that those in crowded 
districts which had not been closed had be- 
come literally gorged. He thought some 
explanation was required on this point. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
know why it was that the country was 
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called upon to pay for the working of an 
Act affecting the metropolis alone? 

Mr. WILSON said, that the object of 
the Government had been to close crowd- 
ed metropolitan burial-grounds and provide 
the means of opening others. For that 
purpose rates were originally intended to 
be levied, but they had been given up, and 
now the Government were obliged from 
time to time to come to Parliament for the 
money which had been expended under the 
Act. 

In reply to a question from Mr. I. Burr, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that the 
inspectors whose salaries formed a portion 
of the Vote examined and reported upon 
the state of burial-grounds reeommended to 
be closed, and also as to the applicability 
of such new ground as it was proposed 
should be devoted to the purposes of inter- 
ment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to point out that, though beneficial to the 
health of the neighbourhood, the closing of 
the burial-grounds was not always pecu- 
niarily of advantage to parishes. 

Si JAMES ANDERSON said, he also 
must object to the whole country being 
taxed for expenses required in the improve- 
ment of a locality. What advantage was it 
to Scotland that a burial-ground in London 
should be closed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would remind the hon. Member that the 
locality itself was put to great expense 
to provide a new burial-ground. No doubt 
Scotch burial-grounds would have to be in- 
speeted before they were closed, and then 
the services of the inspectors would be ap- 
parent. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(38.) 5,0007., Galleries of Art (Edin- 
burgh). 

(39.) 40,0007., Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected 
to the Vote on the ground that the colonists 
ought to be left to take care of their own 
affairs. 

Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
he was willing to admit that the Vote was 
an experiment for the purpose of trying 
whether by the expenditure of a compa- 
ratively small sum of money annually we 
might not be able to put an end to the 
Kafir wars and the great military ex- 
penditure in South Africa. He estimat- 
ed that our military expenditure in that 
country amounted to between 400,0001. 
and 500,000/. a year; and, in addition 
to that, every now and then a Kafir war 
broke out which cost, upon the average 
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of the last war, about 1,000,0007. a year, 
Sir G. Grey, who had recommended the 
proposed plan, had formerly been Governor 
of New Zealand, where he had displayed 
great skill, tact, and ability, in dealing 
with the native tribes. He had been ex- 
tremely successful there in inducing the 
natives to abandon their warlike pursuits, 
and to adopt habits of peaceful industry ; 
and, having been appointed to the Gover- 
norship of the Cape of Good Hope, it was 
hoped that he might display equal skill 
in the management of the Katir tribes, 
and might induce them also to abandon 
their warlike habits in favour of more 
peaceful occupations. Sir G. Grey had 
proceeded to the Eastern frontier of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he had studied 
the habits of the Kafir tribes, and, after 
making himself acquainted with their ha- 
bits, tastes, and feelings, he had sketch- 
ed out the following plan. Sir G. Grey 
said in one of his despatches— 

“The plan I propose to pursue with a view 
to the general adjustment of these questions is 
to attempt to gain an influence over all the 
tribes included between the present north-eastern 
boundary of this colony and Natal, by employing 
them upon public works which will tend to open 
up their country; by establishing institutions for 
the education of their children and the relief of 
their sick ; by introducing among them institu- 
tions of a civil character suited to their present 
condition; and by these and other like means to 
attempt gradually to win them to civilisation and 
Christianity, and thus to change by degrees our at 
present unconquered,and apparently irreclaimable, 
foes into friends who may have common interests 
with ourselves.” 


He also added— 


“To accomplish this will require a consider- 
able immediate expenditure of money and some 
lengthened period of time; but I feel little doubt 
that, within eight or ten years from the present 
date, the work might be so far accomplished that 
no further assistance would be required from any 
extraneous source, and that Great Britain might 
look to be relieved shortly, to a great extent, from 
all further care and expense connected with this 
colony. In the meantime it is to the British Par- 
liament alone that assistance can be looked for to 
carry out such a plan. Its cost, I estimate, will 
be for the present 45,000/. per annum, of which 
40,0007. would require to be furnished by Great 
Britain.” 


When it was remembered that 40,0001. 
was only 4 per cent upon the expenditure 
of a single year of Kafir war, and that 
it was but one-tenth of what we had to 
pay every year for the military expenses 
of the Cape of Good Hope, he thought 
that the Committee ought to agree to the 
proposed Vote. After the most careful 
and deliberate consideration which he could 
give to the subject, he believed this to be 
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an experiment which was well worth try-| Member who was anxious to take part in 
ing. ‘the discussion upon the Estimates. A 
Mr. HINDLEY said, he had no objec- | Vote had been proposed having reference 
tion to test the experiment, but he had no to the National Gallery, and had been 
hope of its success, unless Englishmen in| postponed. It had been his intention to 
that part of the country would be honest. ; make some observations with regard to 
It was vain to talk of bringing the Kafirs | that Vote, and he had communicated that 
to civilisation and Christianity when we} intention to the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
allowed our colonists to take possession of | tary of the Treasury, and not for the first 
the land of the natives. |time, but certainly for the last, he had 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he was afraid been deceived by the statement of that 
that the proposed Vote would be but| hon. Gentleman as to the course which he 
the commencement of a perpetual annual | intended to pursue. He had that morning 
charge. told the Secretary to the Treasury that it 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, | was his intention to object to a certain 
that the Vote now under consideration was sum of money in the Vote for the National 
not the commencement of a new system, | Gallery, and that hon. Gentleman then 
for, unfortunately, we had long been en-' informed him that that Vote would be 
gaged in protecting the country against | brought forward the first thing in the 
the Kafirs. | evening, and in consequence of that state- 

Mr. R. PHILLIMORE said, he re-; ment he had left the House, and then the 
garded the proposition as a wise, safe, | Vote had been quietly smuggled through. 
and Christianlike experiment. If he! He had thus for the time been deprived 
thought that he was binding himself to | of the opportunity of making the remarks 
vote 40,000/. a year, he might think; which he had intended to make, and, 
twice before he gave his consent; but | therefore, he was compelled to defer them 
he was persuaded, after the speech of his | until the Report was brought up; but he 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for the| thought that it was necessary to make 


Colonies, that it was a reasonable Vote. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, he wished to 
know whether the colonists were to be pro- 
tected if they went into the Kafir country 
and took possession of the natives’ land? 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH: 
Certainly not; because,. if they go into 
the Kafir country and take possession of 
the natives’ land, they would be out of 
the British territory. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he remembered 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for the Colonies, in a most able 
speech which he made about seven years 
ago, advocated the principle of the Colo- 
nies being self-supporting, and he much 
regretted that the first step taken by that 
right hon. Gentleman, after accepting his 
present position, should be to propose a 
Vote like the present. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the cost 
of our American colonies previous to the 
declaration of independence had been only 
64,0001. per annum, and he saw no reason 
why the colonists at the Cape should not 
be called upon to pay the expenses con- 
nected with their own maintenance. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he rose to move 
that the Chairman report progress, in 
order that he might have an opportunity 
of calling the attention of the Committee 
to a point which concerned every hon. 


| these remarks, in order that no other 
| hon. Member might be deceived, as he had 
been, by the statements of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the hon. 
Member had, as was not seldom the case, 
| been somewhat rash in bringing forward 
a charge against him. It was perfectly 
true that he had told the hon. Gentleman 
that it was his intention to bring on the 
Vote connected with the National Gallery 
the first thing at the evening sitting, and 
that Vote had been brought forward at 
six o'clock when the hon. Member might 
have objected to it if he had been in his 

lace. 

Mr. OTWAY could only say that he 
had entered the House at a few minutes 
after six o’clock, and had not quitted his 
place; and that Vote must have been pro- 
posed in so quiet a tone that no one had 
heard it. 

Mr. WILSON said, that, on the con- 
trary, the Vote had attracted particular 
attention, and one or two hon. Members 
had risen in their places and asked what 
Vote was being taken, and he himself had 
answered their inquiries. 

Motion withdrawn; Vote agreed to, as 
was also— 

(40.) 5,8007., Pall Mall to Green Park 
Continuation. 
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(41.) 3,000/. Inverness Bridge. | divide the Committee on the Vote, but 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE-|that the Government would consent to 
QUER (in reply to Mr. W. Williams) | devote a portion of the 14,000/. which 
said, that some years ago the old bridge | had been asked for for Scotch fisheries to 
at Inverness was destroyed by an extra- the completion of the bridge. Before he 
ordinary flood, which was supposed to have sat down he wished to state, in reference 
been caused by works at a lock for which |to what had passed that evening that 
the Government were considered partly | the observations which he had made had 
responsible. The matter was fully con-| been founded upon erroneous informa- 
sidered at the time, and the result was} tion, and he was therefore anxious to 
that an agreement was come to that one-| withdraw them. At the same time, he 
half the expense of building a new bridge | might say that he had taken his seat in 
should be borne by the public, and one-| the House at half-past six o’clock, and 
half by the counties in the neighbourhoed | that, as he had never moved from his place 
of Inverness. A Bill was introduced into , during the evening, it appeared to him 
Parliament giving effect to that agree- | unaccountable how the Vote could have 
ment, and the necessary money was voted. | passed without his knowledge. 
In consequence, however, of unforeseen, Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected 
difficulties in the construction of the bridge, | to the Vote, and wished the Committee to 
the estimate had been exceeded, and it | compare the present application from Seot- 
would be only fair that half the excess of | land with the case of South Wales, where, 


6,0001. should be borne by the public. 

Mr. F. SCULLY said, he was sur- 
prised that the Committee could go on 
voting money year after year for roads 
and bridges in Scotland, while in England 
and Ireland the counties were called on to 
pay for such works. He should certainly 
move that the Vote be disallowed. 


Mr. BLACKBURN said, he did not | 


defend the Vote, except on the considera- 
tion that it was only carrying out an ar- 
rangement which had been entered into 


some time since. He should not originally 
have been in favour of that expenditure. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, it was not right to 
say they had never had national assistance 
in Ireland towards making roads. If the 
hon. Member divided the Committee, he 
should feel bound to support the Vote. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the Committee 
ought to take into consideration the pecu- 
liar difficulty of maintaining roads in a 
mountainous country. For instance, the 
local resources of the Alps would be en- 
tirely insufficient to support a road over 
the Simplon, and it required all the re- 
sources of the French Empire to make 
and maintain one. He would also remind 
the Committee that the population of the 
Highlands of Scotland being very thin, 
and the surface of the country very un- 
equal, it cdme to this, that bridges, cost- 
ing a great deal of money, had to be 
erected in very poor districts; some ex- 
traneous assistance, therefore, was not un- 
naturally required for the purpose. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he hoped that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. F. Scully) would not 


‘last winter, some eighty or ninety bridges 
/had been washed away by the floods, and 
yet not a single sixpence had been asked 
|of the country at large to defray the ex- 
‘pense of their restoration. He thought 
| the Committee ought to set its face against 
all grants for local purposes. 

Mr. WILSON said, he hoped that his 
hon. Friend would not divide the Com- 
mittee. The Committee ought to think 
themselves well off in not having to pay 
| the whole of the expense of the bridge in- 
stead of a part, inasmuch as the accident 
had been caused by certain works exe- 
cuted by the Government. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, it was a question 
whether, if the case had gone into a Court 
of Law, the Government would not have 
had to pay every shilling of the expense 
for rebuilding the bridge. 

Mr. F. SCULLY said, that after what 
had taken place, he would not divide the 
Committe upon the Vote. 

Vote agreed to. 

(42.) 11,000/., Buckingham House, Pall 
Mall, 

Mr. BANKES said, that Buckingham 
House stood upon one of the best sites in 
the metropolis, and he considered that it 
was incurring a very great expense and a 
consequent loss to the public to select such 
a situation for a Public Office. He wished 
to know in what manner it was proposed 
to adapt Buckingham House to the public 
service, and whether it was intended to be 
permanently used as a Public Office ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that se- 
veral of the Ordnance Departments had 
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recently been brought under the imme- 
diate direction of the Secretary of State 
for War. Every one would admit that 
business was much more efficiently and 
rapidly conducted when the different de- 
partments, under the control of the same 
chief, were brought under his immediate 
observation, and it was with the view of 
concentrating the departments that the 
remaining term of the lease of Bucking- 
ham House had been purchased. He was 
not quite certain what branches of the 
Ordnance Department might be transferred 
to Buckingham House, but he knew that 
great inconvenience had resulted from some 
important branches of that department 
having been continued at Woolwich, in 
consequence of the impossibility of pro- 
viding accommodation for them in London. 


It was quite true, as the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman had said, that Buckingham House, 
which was to be converted into Public 
Offices, occupied a situation where private 


residences were in great request, and that | 
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| greatest skill and zeal had been displayed 
| by Captain M*Clure, and that the officers 
, and crew under his command deserved the 
|highest credit for the courage and forti- 
tude with which they had faced the dangers 
and endured the privations they had had 
to encounter. The Committee had recom- 
mended that 5,0007. should be granted to 
Captain M‘Clure, and that 5,000J. should 
be distributed among the officers and crew 
of the ship under his command. He 
wished, also, to express the sympathy and 
condolence of the Committee with those 
whose relatives and friends had been lost 
in the expedition under the command of 
the high-souled Sir John Franklyn. The 
Committee entertained a very high opinion 
of the manner in which all the officers and 
men had discharged their duties during a 
service of great danger and severe priva- 
tion, and they had recommended that a 
medal should be granted to each officer 
and man engaged in the expeditions. He 
‘regretted that no estimate was proposed 





a building for such Offices might have | for that purpose, and wished to know why 
been obtained at less expense in some | the recommendation of the Committee had 
other part of London; but it must be | not been adopted? 

recollected that nothing was more condu-;| Mr. OTWAY said, he would suggest, 


cive to the efficiency of the public service | in order to make the matter clear, that 


than that the branches of the various , the Vote should be taken in the following 
departments should be in the closest pos- | form :—5,0001. to Captain M‘Clure, and 
sible proximity to the chiefs of those de- | 5,000J. more to be distributed by the Board 
partments, and that Buckingham House | of Admiralty among the other officers and 


was within a short distance of the Ord- | the crew of Her Majesty’s ship Investigator. 


nance Office. 


Captain SCOBELL said, it might be 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, as Bucking- | asked why so large a sum was awarded 
ham House was Crown property, he wished | by the Committee to Captain M‘Clure. 
to know what was the amount of ground-| It should be remembered, however, that 
rent paid, and what period of the lease! that distinguished officer had exhibited 
was unexpired ? | the highest qualities, not amid the tem- 

Mr. WILSON said, he believed that porary excitement of a battle-field, but 
thirty years of the Crown lease were yet|thronghout the whole four years during 
unexpired, but was not aware what was, which he and his companions were in the 
the amount of the ground-rent. lice. By his indomitable bravery and con- 

In reply to Colonel Dunyz, | summate seamanship in penetrating as far 

Mr. MONSELL said, that one of the|as Perey Bay, he had achieved one of the 
departments which it was intended to re-' most extraordinary enterprises that could 
move from Woolwich was that of the Di-| ever be attempted in the Arctic Seas; 
rector General of Artillery. ‘and the people of England would not 
} CotoxeL DUNNE said, it was his opin- grudge him the reward that was now to be 
ion that the Director General of Artillery offered to him for his eminent exertions. 
ought to remain at Woolwich. He had felt that the services of Captain 

Vote agreed to; as was also | Collinson and Captain Kellett were beyond 

(43.) 3,7187., Windsor Improvements. | all praise; but had the Committee entered 

(44.) 10,0007., Arctic Discoveries (Re-| upon their claims, it would have been im- 
wards. ) | possible to know where to stop, as there 

ApuiraL WALCOTT said, as a Mem-' were many others whose services were 
ber of the Committee which had recom- | almost equally entitled to recognition. The 
mended the Vote, he wished to say they | Committee, therefore, had decided upon 
Were unanimously of opinion that the, recommending a reward only in the case 
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of the actual discoverer of the north-west 


passage. 
Mr. I. BUTT said, that the Committee 
had unanimously decided that Captain 
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a few years ago the grant was asked for 
by the Royal Society as a temporary as- 
sistance for a specific purpose. Those 
who applied for it represented that it was 


M‘Clure was deserving of the proposed | wanted for a particular year, and that, if 
reward, because to him belonged the dis- | 1,000/. were advanced, probably the whole 
tinguished honour of discovering the north- | of that amount would not be required, in 
west passage. It was impossible to eulo- | which case the remainder would be return- 
gise too highly the heroic daring, the ex- | | /ed. An advance of 1,000U. was accordingly 
traordinary skill, and the undaunted re-| made from a fund not strictly applicable 
solution shown by that gallant officer in , for such an object, but intended for a cha- 
taking up the enterprise at the point where | ritable purpose. The grant was, however, 
Sir Edward Parry and other explorers had | given a second time, and in the third year 
left it, and in bringing it to a successful | the Society applied for another 1,000L., 

completion. His wonderful efforts in navi- | ‘as usual.’’ THe felt obliged to reply 
gating his ship round the western coast of ; that he did not consider it a proper appli- 
Behring’s-land, and in braving the dangers | cation of the fund in question, and that he 
of a rocky ironbound coast on the one | must decline to continue it. No doubt, 
hand, and the fearful perils of the ice on | | however, a grant of that sort for scientific 


the other, were altogether unparalleled ; 
and nothing had ever more impressed his | 


(Mr. Butt’s) imagination or riveted his | 


interest than the details of that remark- | 
ble achievement. 
Sound, Captain M‘Clure came to the con- 
clusion that the land lying to the westward 
was an island, 


upon that opinion, and sailing round that 
island, he ultimately sect at rest that long | 
uncertain question—the existence of a 


north-west passage. 

Mr. F. SCULLY said, he wished to 
inquire why Captain M‘Clure was not to 
receive the sum of 20,000/. originally 
offered for the discovery of a north-west 
passage, instead of only 5,0001.? 

Mr. I. BUTT said, that the sum of 
20,0002. was offered before any part of 
this passage was discovered, and the per- 


sons entitled to it were not only required | 


to discover the passage, but to bring a 
ship through. Captain M‘Clure had not 
brought his vessel through, but he had 
demonstrated that the passage was im- 
practicable. The sum of 5,0U0/. was not 
intended as an adequate recompense for 
his services, but merely as some acknow- 
ledgment by the nation of their value. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he wished 
to explain that 5,0002. had been voted to 
Sir Edward Parry, and 5,0001. to Sir John 
Ross; and the present Vote of 10,000I., 
therefore, exhausted the entire 20,000J. 
which had been alluded to. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he would take 
that opportunity of asking why a grant of 
1,000/. to the Royal Society for scientific 
objects had been recently withdrawn by 
the Government? 


Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that, 


and by resolutely acting | choly description. 





purposes would be a very fitting one for 
Parliament to take into its consideration, 
Vote agreed to. 
(45.) 800/., Monument to Sir John 


On entering Parry’s | Frankly n. 


Sm CITARLES WOOD said, that the 
proposed Vote was one of a very melan- 
It was unnecessary for 
him to say anything in praise of the exer- 
tions of Sir John Franklyn in the cause 
of Arctic discovery, and now that his fate 
and that of his brave companions had be- 
come, unfortunately, too certain, there was 
nothing left for the country to do but to 
testify its sense of their services by erect- 
ing some suitable monument to their me- 
mory. After consultation with Lord EI- 
lesmere, and others, it had been deter- 
mined to intrust the execution of it to Mr. 
Westmacott, but, as that gentleman had 
been absent in Paris, it was only within 
the last few days that his design had been 
received. It was proposed that the mon- 
ument should be erected at Greenwich, 
where already there was a memorial erect- 
ed to the memory of the gallant Lieutenant 
Bellot, who had met with an early death 
in the same cause. It was there, too— 
and this had weighed very much with the 
Government in selecting the site—that 
another great Arctic discoverer, Sir Ed- 
ward Parry, had resided as Lieutenant 
Governor of the Hospital until very lately, 
when he had fallen a victim to a disease 
contracted in the course of his numerous 
and lengthened voyages. It was proposed 
that on the monument to be erected should 
be inscribed the names of Sir Edward 
Parry, and of all the officers and men who 
had fallen victims in that service. 

Vote agreed to, 
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SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY NAVAL 
ESTIMATE, 

(46.) 10,0007., Wages to Artificers, &c., 
in Her Majesty’s Establishments at Home. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD: Mr. FitzRoy, 
I now beg to move the Supplementary 
Naval Estimate for the year 1855-56 
(amounting to 1,141,168/.) With one 
great exception, this Supplementary Es- 
timate consists of additions to the different 
heads of expenditure, entirely caused by 
the demands of the war in which we are at 
presentengaged. The first item, which is 
for the wages of artificers in Her Majesty’s 
establishments at home, is rendered neces- 


sary by the increased drain on the stock of | 


our dockyards in this country; and, the 
second item, which is classed under the 
head of wages to artificers abroad, is taken 
for the purpose of enabling us to establish 
asmall dockyard at Constantinople, where 
our ships may be repaired without being 
obliged to go on to Malta. 


hemp. 
this latter article was derived from Russia, 
but since the war other sourees have been 
opened to us which promise to be exceed- 
ingly abundant, and which hereafter, I 


have little doubt, may compete with Rus- 
sia. The Italian spring seed has, I believe, 
turned out very favourably, and a consider- 
able supply from Hungary has lately been 
offered to us. There is a large item under 
the head of what are called standing con- 
tracts—for the supply of ordinary articles 


used in fitting out ships. With so large a 
fleet at sea the demand for anchors and 
things of that sort has been, of course, 
greatly increased ; indeed, in twelve great 
articles which come under the head of 
“standing contracts’’ the expenditure for 
the last three montlts is higher than it was 
for the six months ending September last. 
There is a small sum for medical stores, 
which, perhaps, may not all be wanted, 
but which we have thought better to ask 
for in order to be prepared for all the 
wants which may arise ; and there is also 
a small sum for rewards to seamen for the 
destruction of four Chinese pirates and of 
a Russian ship of war. The largest item 
of expenditure is for the purpose of en- 
abling us to build an additional number of 
gunboats. When the war commenced, I 
believe we had not a single vessel of this 
description, but the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Graham) who preceded me, in the 
last year built six gunboats, which have 
been of the greatest possible service in the 
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| Black Sea and in the Sea of Azoff, parti- 
cularly at the capture of Kertch. I had 
the greatest pleasure the other day in pro- 
| moting two officers who had distinguished 
| themselves in command of these buats in 
|that quarter. Other vessels of the same 
| description have been despatched to the 
| Baltic, and one of them has already en- 
labled a very deserving mate to earn his 
promotion. But, notwithstanding the pro- 
gress we have made in building vessels of 
| this description, their number is still very 
inadequate, and it is proposed to double 
that number at least, as soon as possible ; 
‘in fact, I do not think we can have too 
many of them. The nature of the seas in 
which our naval warfare is being carried 
on requires that we should have a large 
number of vessels of small draught, but 
eapable of carrying large guns ; indeed, 
some naval officers say, that in all future 
naval wars gunboats will take a much more 





In the third | prominent position than has hitherto been 
Vote the largest items are for copper and | the case. 


The demand, however, at pre- 


Formerly our largest supply of | sent is for boats of this description ; we 


are building them as fast as we can, and 
| it is for the purpose of constructing these 
|-boats and for their machinery that we now 
| propose to take a sum of 526,0000. 

|" Mr. FRENCH said, he wished to know 
|why the resources of science were not 
|employed to a greater extent in the pre- 
| sent war? He should like to receive fur- 
ther information than had already been 
given as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment respecting the proposals of the Earl 
of Dundonald. The plans of that gallant 
Nobleman were not new ; more than forty 
years ago they were submitted to the seru- 
| tiny of Lord Exmouth and Lord Keith, who 
_were impressed with a conviction of the ter- 
'rifie efficiency of the plans, but suggested 
that for the sake of the human race they 
should remain unknown. Those plans had 
slept for forty years, and were only brought 
forward now when the position of the coun- 
try required every man’s aid. The Go- 
vernment had referred those plans to a 
joint Commission composed of several scien- 
tific men and two admirals. Although a 
considerable time had now elapsed, no an- 
swer had yet been returned to the noble 
and gallant Earl. It had been said that, 
however ingenious the plans, there existed 
doubts as to the expediency of carrying 
them into effect. Lately those plans had 
been submitted to Sir Charles Napier, who 
pledged his professional reputation that 
Lord Dundonald could by them accomplish 
all he had undertaken to do. The noble 
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and gallant Earl had undertaken, if per- 
mitted to carry out his plans, that, within 
a month of his arrival in the Baltic, every 
Russian fort should be demolished, and 
the entire expense should be less than 
200,0007. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Admiralty appeared to 
think the noble Lord’s plans were imprac- 
ticable, but it had been well observed by a 
leading journal that the life of that noble 
Lord had been spent in executing what the 
right bon. Gentleman would consider to be 
impossibilities. He (Mr. French) believed 
the country would not have begrudged an 
additional 200,000/. to carry out those 
plans, and if the Government did not avail 
itself of all the scientitic discoveries of the 
age, the country would not fail to doubt 
its sincerity in the conduct of the war. 
Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
thought if the plans of Lord Dundonald 
were so tremendous as they were stated 
to be, the only reason why they were not 
adopted must be that they were more dan- 
gerous to the parties employing them than 
to the enemy against whom they were 
used. With respect tothe particular Vote 
before the Committee, he could only say 
he was glad to find that the Government 
was providing a sufficient fleet of gun- 
boats, for there was little doubt but that 
vessels of that class with steam power 
would hereafter play conspicuous parts in 
war. When the House was discussing 
the question of the limitation of the naval 
power of Russia by restricting her to so 
many line-of-battle ships and frigates, it 
had not occurred to any one that Russia 
might, under these circumstances, create 
a fleet of small vessels of the gunboat 
class, which would be sufficient to enable 
her to carry out her daring projects. His 
only fear was on account of the mortar ves- 
sels we had sent out, each of which, he 
imagined, would require a larger vessel to 
attend on her. It must be remembered 
that the Russian force of gunboats at 
Cronstadt was fully equal to our own, and 
therefore the admirals in the Baltic must 
be on their guard against any surprises 
which might be attempted by vessels of 
that class. Another subject which inspired 
him with some anxiety was the Russian 
squadron in the Pacific. The House was 
aware that last year we had failed in reach- 
ing a portion of that squadron, and he be- 
lieved that now there were in the Pacific, 
under Russian colours, six ships and one 
steamer. These vessels had all kept to- 
gether, and it was not impossible that, 


Mr. French 
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evading our Pacific squadrons, they might 
some day appear in the Channel, or even 
make a descent upon the town which he 
(Sir G. Pechell) represented, and, after 
doing as much damage as possible, take 
refuge in the Scheldt. He thought it 
right to express these views, but felt bound 
at the same time to state his belief that the 
Admiralty had done its duty in the present 
war, and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Gloucester (Admiral Berkeley) especially 
had merited for his services in manning 
the navy, the honours with which his So. 
vercign had recently distinguished him. 
Captain SCOBELL said, that as they 
were called upon to vote the large sum of 
1,141,168/. for the purposes of the navy, 
he considered that it was a fitting opportu- 
nity to make a few observations upon the 
conduct of the war as respected the em- 
ployment of the navy. They were engaged 
in a great contest, in conjunction with an 
ally who could bring a much larger num- 
ber of troops into the field than this coun- 
try, but our success depended mainly upon 
possessing command of the sea. The most 
important question, therefore was, whether 
they had the right ships in the right places. 
In the Baltic we had sixty-one English 
vessels, and in the Black Sea seventy- 
three, besides the French and Turkish 
fleets, while the fleet of Russia in the 
Black Sea had been very considerably re- 
duced in number. The great preponder- 
ance of naval power, therefore, was upon 
the side of the allies. The navigation of 
the Baltic, as he could speak from his own 
experience, was full of danger, especially 
in the autumn, and what was wanted there 
was a number of small vessels of war, 
capable, from their light draught, of 
moving about in places where it would be 
dangerous for large ships to venture. 
The course, however, which had been 
taken was to send thither some of the 
largest and most magnificent line-of-battle 
ships in the world. In this respect, there- 
fore, they would seem to have gone helter- 
skelter into the war. Floating batteries 
had not been sent out, although they might 
have proved formidable if they could have 
been got into proper positions, because 
there was some doubt whether they would 
float or not. An instance of what might be 
done by vessels of light draught had been 
afforded by the recent operations in the 
Sea of Azoff; but, althongh those opera- 
tions had been so successful, they had not 
been seconded by attacks upon the forts at 
the mouth of the Danube, or upon Odessa 
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or Perekop, commercial ports of great im- 
portance, where there were probably large 
stores of grain. Nothing, indeed, had 
been done upon any part of that coast, 
though the results would probably have 
justified the attempt, and have proved 
equally, if not more advantageous than 
the operations in the Sea of Azoff. In 
the course of the present war reference 
had been made more than once to Lord 
Dundonald’s plan. He was not going to 
dwell upon that subject, but he would 
take the opportunity of saying that he 
had known that noble Lord when in the 
service, and, so far from being a rash 
man, he was one of the coolest officers 
—while he possessed what was termed 
dash—that he had known. During the 
operations of the last war he had never 
moved but with consummate judgment, 
had conducted himself with great bravery, 
and had accomplished the services re- 
quired of him with less loss than almost 
any other officer. The Government ought 
not to be scrupulous as to the means 
offered them of conducting the operations 
of the war successfully, and Lord Dun- 
donald had stated that the adoption of his 
plan would save life, and that the opera- 
tions of the attacking party might be con- 
ducted with the most perfect safety. A 
distinguished officer, high in the service, 
had expressed his opinion that the plan of 
Lord Dundonald, if adopted, could not fail 
of success. He wished particularly to call 
the attention of the Committee to the es- 
sential services performed in the Sea of 
Azoff, by the Nancy raft, which was com- 
posed of a few spars fastened together, 
having guns mounted upon it, and which 
from its light draught had been able to 
reach places which were accessible to no 
ship of war. He had received a letter 
from a gallant Officer suggesting the em- 


ployment in the Baltic of a number of | 


such rafts, mounted with guns, about 100 
of which could be constructed for the sum 
expended on the construction of a large 
gunboat. They could be prepared within 
three weeks of the present time, whereas 
gunboats, unless nearly completed, could 
not perform any essential service during 
the present season. They would be diffi- 
cult either to sink or burn, nor could 
they be easily hit. Such a description 
of floating battery could obtain access to 
any place on the coast which it was deter- 
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serving of consideration. He was very 
glad to observe that some of the trans- 
ports were at length coming home, be- 
cause he thought that it was necessary, 
even if they came home empty, that they 
should be constantly working backwards 
and forwards with something like the re- 
gularity of the packet service. For some 
time we had been giving as much as 50s. 
per ton per month for the use of those 
transports, and he believed that in another 
year we should have paid about as much 
as would have bought the whole of them. 
In conclusion, he would beg to urge the 
advisability of giving sailors a bounty, 
which would be the only effectual means 
of securing really good men. He gave 
great credit to the senior Naval Lord of 
the Admiralty, because he had done much, 
and the greater portion of it well. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he was glad to 
hear that it was intended to continue the 
construction of gunboats ; he should very 
much like to have a pledge from the Go- 
vernment that they would cease to spend 
more money in the building of enormous 
vessels, which were nearly useless in mo- 
dern warfare. He wished to know what 
had been the cost to the country of the 
floating batteries, when it might be ex- 
pected that those batteries would proceed 
to sea, and whether it was really and 
seriously supposed by the Admiralty that 
they would be effective for the purpose for 
which they had been devised ? He wished 
to inquire also, perceiving the large items 
which were set down in the subse- 
quent Vote for the steam factory and 
the purchase of house and premises at 
Constantinople, whether it was intend- 
ed to have a permanent establishment 
there ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
intend to make any comment upon the 
proposed Vote, because the country was 
in such a position that it must place 
necessarily very great.reliance upon the 
Board of Admiralty. The navy had 
never disappointed the country, and the 
people naturally looked up to it for the 
accomplishment of important measures. 
He hoped, therefore, that some scheme 
was now in embryo which would redound 
to the honour and eredit of that import- 
ant arm of the service. He would point 
out, at the same time, that there was a 
strong feeling throughout the country in 


mined to attack, and from its perfectly | favour of testing the plan of Lord Dun- 
horizontal fire the balls would not ri-| donald. 
cochet. Such a plan seemed highly de- | ApmiraL BERKELEY said, he must 
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beg to thank his hon. and gallant Friends | her had been made, and, in his opinion, if 
the Member for Bath (Captain Scobell), the labour which had been employed upon 
and the hon. and gallant Member for that ship had been employed upon vessels 
Brighton (Sir G. Pechell), for the com- | of a different description, that labour would 


pliment which they had paid him, which | 
was extremely gratifying from brother | 
officers ; and he could assure the hon. | 
Member below the gangway (Mr. Lind-_ 
say) that if upon any former occasion | 
he had been betrayed into warmth of ex- | 
pression, the hon. Member must attribute 
it to himself for having accused him (Ad- | 
miral Berkeley) of the grossest incapa- 
city. As regarded the building of large | 
ships, he could only say that, unless | 
they had been built, gunboats could not | 
have penetrated into seas containing | 
large fleets of the enemy ; and he might | 
also mention that those vessels which had | 
done such good service in the Sea of Azoff 
had been built by the direction of the right | 
hon. Baronet the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Vote agreed to, as was also 

(47.) 3,0001. Wages to Artificers, &., 
in Her Majesty’s Establishments Abroad. 

(48.) 1,063,655/. Naval Stores, &ec., 
for the Building and Repair of Ships, &c. 

Sm GEORGE TYLER said, he wished 
to know if the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Admiralty considered the 
floating batteries which had been con- 
structed to be efficient for the purpose for 
which they had been built, because if they 
were so, they might, he thought, be sent 
to places where they would prove of greater 
utility than they were at present ? 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he would 
also like to know what had been the cost 
of those batteries ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
cost had been about 50,0007. a piece. As 
regarded their efficiency, that question was 
not so easy to answer. He could only say 
that the project of constructing them had 
originated with the French Government, 
and also that, as regarded their power of 
resistance to shot, the experiments which 
had been tried had given a satisfactory re- 
sult. He had no doubt that in shoal water 
they would be found to answer perfectly 
well, but whether they would do so in deep 
water was a question which he was unable 
to decide. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he thought that 
some assurance ought to be given by the | 
Government as to the class of vessels which | 
they intended to construct. A very large | 
ship, the Marlborough, had that day been | 
launched, or rather an attempt to launch | 


Admiral Berkeley ' 








have been much better bestowed. 

Vote agreed to. 

(49.) 61,5032. New Works Improve. 
ments and Repairs in the Yards, &e. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
object of purchasing the premises at Con- 


| stantinople was to save the public money, 


and also to centralise the naval establish. 


/ments in that part of the world, which 


were at present scattered. At present the 
country was at the expense of hiring build- 
ings, and if the purchase of those build. 
ings were effected, they could, it was esti- 
mated, be sold without loss when they 
were no longer required. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he thought that 
there would have been a saving of expense 
if those premises had been purchased at 
an earlier period. He hoped that among 
them a coaling place was included. 

In answer to Sir WitttaM JOLLIFFE. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, that there 
was no intention to have a permanent dock- 
yard or naval establishment at Constanti- 
nople, although so long as our ships were 
employed in the Black Sea it was, of 
course, necessary to provide on the spot 
the means of repairing them. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he should be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty would afford them any 
information relative to the attempt to 
launch the Marlborough that day which 
had been stated to have been unsuccessful, 
and, if so, whether that vessel had sus- 
tained any considerable damage? He 
would also be glad to know if it was not 
the intention of the Government to employ 
their artificers and the funds at their com- 
mand upon vessels more adapted to the 
requirements of the war ? ; 


Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it was 


| true that the Marlborough, after having 


got part of the way into the sea, had 


|stopped short and could be moved no fur- 


ther. He could not account for what had 
occurred, but since he had been in the 
House a telegraphic despatch had been re- 
ceived stating that the tide had reached its 
lowest point, and that the vessel did not 
appear to have been injured or to have 
strained herself in the slightest degree. 
Upon the other point alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman, they must remember that they 
ought not to confine their view wholly to 
the demand for small vessels. It was in- 
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dispensably necessary to have ships of a 
size which would enable them to cope with 
those possessed by theenemy. Such ships 
as the Zwelve Apostles could not be dealt 
with except by ships of equal size, and 
there must be a reserve force of large 
ships to meet a possible attack by the 
enemy, while the other operations of war 
were executed by those smaller vessels. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that on reference to 
the Navy List it would be seen that we had 
five line-of-battle ships to one possessed by 
Russia, and the latter were all sailing ves- 
sels, while we had something like twenty- 
seven steam men-of-war. Now, at the 
moment when a particular class of vessel 
was necessary to carry on the war the 
right hon. Gentleman put the artificers of 
the dockyard on the construction of large 
vessels not adapted for the purpose re- 
quired. 

Vote agreed to. 

(50.) 2,0007. Medicines and Medical 
Stores, 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he wished to ask 
whether there was any truth in the report 
that the Government were about to esta- 
blish a civil naval hospital somewhere in 
the Bosphorus? Ile should be glad to see 
some such statistics of the hospital at 
Therapia as had been furnished to the 
House relative to the hospital on the other 
side of the Bosphorus. The position of 
the hospital at Therapia had been, and was 
still, he believed, very unsatisfactory; but 
it would be well if some returns could be 
furnished giving the proportion of deaths 
to cures there, with any other information 
that could be given. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
inquire whether any such statistical ac- 
counts as those desired by the hon. Gentle- 
man could be produced. He had not the 
least objection to furnish any such ac- 
counts. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(51.) 1,0002., Miscellaneous Services. 

(52.) 1,584,8031., Transport Service. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the Vote 
new before the Committee was certainly 
one of a very large amount, but the reason 
of the increase was mainly to be found in 
the additional services they had been called 
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to convey the Sardinian troops to the 
Black Sea, and to provide a passage for 
such reinforcements as were required. 
That service had been satisfactorily com- 
pleted, and the communications had been 
kept up. In like manner they had re- 
ceived from their ally the Emperor of the 
French a proposal which was fair and rea- 
sonable enough. It was said by the French 
Government-—— 
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“We are a military nation ; we have men whom 
we are willing to send to the Crimea. You, on 
| the other hand, are a great naval nation, and if 
| we send troops, horses, and stores, we ask your 
| assistance to convey them.” 





| That was a most liberal offer, and one to 
| which Her Majesty’s Government at once 

acceded. As soon as the demand was 

made they conveyed in about a fortnight 

10,000 French troops to the Crimea, and 

they had since been aiding our allies to a 

large extent, they having also done a great 
| deal for themselves in that way. The 
'Government had, moreover, supplied the 
|means of moving upwards of 40,000 of 
the Turkish army from Varna to Eupato- 
ria. On a former occasion he had stated 
that something like 2,500 horses had been 
so conveyed, but this was far below the 
mark, for he had since received an official 
document from which it appeared that the 
; actual number of horses transported was 
| 11,000 and of that large number only one 
was lost in the transit. He mentioned 
that fact because it was most creditable to 
the officers on the spot who had been 
charged with the embarkation and the 
landing. Since that time numerous trans- 
| ports had been engaged in the conveyance 
of the Turkish Contingent, and the other 
|day the French Government, being desi- 

rous to send a considerable reinforcement 
| to their army in the Crimea, Her Majesty’s 





| Government were enabled to announce to 

| them that all the transport vessels they re- 

| quired would be ready at the time the 
q y y 


| desired. In his opinion it would be the 
| sweet economy in the world not to have 
/always in readiness ample means for the 
conveyance of horses, guns, stores, and 
men to the seat of war. The total num- 
bd of men removed in transports since 
the beginning of the war was very much 


upon to perform. Since the passing of the | larger than hon. Members would suppose. 
last Estimates the Government had, under | Since the commencement of the war there 
various arrangements with our allies, un-| had been removed from one place to an- 
dertaken to convey troops, horses, and | other 246,000 English, French, Sardinian, 
stores to an extent far beyond what was | and Turkish troops, and 32,000 horses, be- 
then contemplated. The Committee was | sides guns and stores. It had been found 
aware that a treaty had been entered into| necessary in the course of the present 
with Sardinia, by which we had engaged’ year to reconstitute the Transport Board, 
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and though some confusion had been caused 
in the first instance by the transference of 
the duties of one department to another in 
the middle of the operations of the war, 
he was glad to state that the business of 
the Transport Board was now conducted 
with much greater regularity and order. 
The arrangements which had been made 
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the passage in a certain number of days, 
The right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Admiralty boasted that 246,000 men 
had been conveyed to the Crimea, but had 
' he taken the trouble to ascertain the cost 
per man of transporting that number of 
troops a distance of 3,000 miles? He 
(Mr. Brown) believed that the money voted 





by the Government bid fair to reduce to| by Parliament for the transport service 
a considerable extent the expense of the would have taken the same number of 
transport service. According to the re-| men, together with stores and ammunition, 
ports which had been received, there had | to Australia and back again twice, accord- 
not been that unity of control at the seat | ing to the scale laid down by the Emigra. 
of war that there ought to have been ; but | tion Commissioners. Thus there was no- 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State | thing to boast of in the manner in which 
for the War Department had now sent out | the transport service had been conducted, 
an Admiral to Balaklava who would have ; On the contrary, a great want of arrange- 
the whole of the transport service placed | ment and management had been displayed, 
under his control. He believed himself | and it was seldom known at the right time 
that the first step in the way of improving | when a ship would be required, and when 


the transport service was to place it under 
the control of one supreme authority, and 
he had been confirmed in that opinion by 
the reports of Sir John M‘Neill, and of 
other gentlemen who had recently left the 
Crimea. 

Mr. H. BROWN said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the reck- 
Jess manner in which the public money was 
expended in that particular branch of the 
service. Some time ago a complaint was 
made that a large steamship had been 
loaded by three different departments, act- 
ing in no concert whatever, and that when 
she was in the Thames she had to be sur- 
veyed in order to decide whether she was 
seaworthy, and fit to proceed to sea, That 
vessel was the Candia, and it appeared 
from the Government returns that since 
the 26th of December she had cost the 
State no less than 25,000/. But the traus- 


| her cargo would be placed ov board. Some 
, short time ago a vessel sailed from Liver. 
| pool with three officers, seventeen men, 
and some officers’ horses belonging to a 
, regiment which had been shipped in other 
| vessels, and the total cost of transporting 
|them to the Crimea amounted to no less 
ja sum than 5,4561. That was only one 
| among numerous instances in which gross 
| mismanagement had been displayed. He 
| acknowledged that the officer at the head 
| of the service stood pre-eminently high in 
the public service, but, however good a 
man he might be, it was impossible for 
him to make a bad system work well. For 
his own part, he would rather have a bad 
/man with a good system than a bad system 
|with a good man. He could assure the 
right hon. Baronet that great discontent 
existed in the country with regard to the 
management of the transport service. The 





port service would always continue to be a| right hon. Baronet at the head of the Ad- 
source of great expense and disappointment | miralty had stated, at an early period of 
to the country unless a different principle | the Session, that the complaints which 
were introduced into the mode in which it | were made against that service were un- 
was conducted. The real root of the evil | founded, and asked hon. Members te men- 
was that we paid for time instead of for| tion particular cases of mismanagement, 
service, whereas the French acted on a} when the hon. Member for Linlithgowshire 
system entirely ditferent, and had conse-|(Mr. Dundas) stated that some of the 
quently their transport service performed | heavy siege artillery which had been sent 
in a manner much superior. If such a/| out to Balaklava were then in Portsmouth 
system were adopted, we should find that | harbour, having been brought back in the 
goods were delivered at their proper desti- | transport in which it had been shipped. 
nations in time for the purposes for which | They had heard of a vessel having been 
they were wanted, and without any con-| sent to Newcastle to take on board cylin- 


fusion between Balaklava and Constanti- | 


nople. The French transports were taken 
up in the same manner as our emigration 
vessels, for the service to be performed, 
and they, besides, offered a bounty to the 
captain as well as the owner for making 


Sir C. Wood 


ders which were intended to blow up the 
| obstructions at the mouth of the harbour 
of Sebastopol, but the right hon. Baronet 
had not told the Committee that those cy- 
linders were never landed, but that the 
ship in which they were embarked had 
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been employed for two or three months in 
the conveyance of troops with the cylinders 
in her hold. It had been stated that the 
Prince was lost in consequence of her 
cables having been run out in a gale with- 
out being clinched, but the First Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty said that, though 


the cables of that ship were not clinched, | 
they were lashed. It had, however, been | 


stated by the officer in charge of the port 
of Balaklava, that the Prénce went into 
Balaklava Roads with only one anchor and 


one cable on board, and the harbour-mas- | 
ter of the port had remonstrated on three’ 


several occasions against the ship’s being 
allowed to remain in the Roads under such 
circumstances. He found that, in another 
lace, Lord Panmure, the Secretary at 
War, had stated, in answer to a taunt 
from Lord Ellenborough, that he was 
happy to inform the noble Lord that, under 
the new arrangements, the War Depart- 
ment was working most satisfactorily, and 
was in weekly communication with the 
Admiralty. Why, persons possessing any 
commercial experience would laugh at the 
idea of a weekly communication taking 
place between those two great public de- 
partments. He regretted that, so far as 
he was aware, no improvement whatever 
was perceptible in the management of the 
transport service. 

ApmiraL BERKELEY said, he wished 
to say that he had never made any state- 
ment, either in that House or elsewhere, 


as to the number of cables and anchors on | 


board the Prince at the time she was lost. 


He had merely stated, on the authority of | 
the affidavits of the riggers who had been | 
employed, that the cables were lashed. | 
He regretted that the hon. Member for | 
Tewkesbury (Mr. Brown) had not made the | 
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peared enormous; but a large number of 
those troops were conveyed, not from this 
country, but from Varna or Malta, or some 
short distance. The actual work done was 
very far short of what ought to have been 
done for the money. The evidence before 
the Sebastopol Committee showed that 
valuable steam-ships had been kept for 
months lying idle as store-ships at Bala- 
klava. He was glad to find that merchant 
ships were to be employed, in preference 
to war-ships, as transports. He was con- 
vinced that the number now employed was 
amply sufficient for anything that could be 
required. Our Government onght, like the 
French, to look at the capacity of the 
vessels, also to pay a premium to the 
captains for voyages performed under a 
certain time. He hoped that before the 
Session closed an amended Return would 
be laid before the House of the services 
actually performed by the transports; for 
the Return already given was full of errors. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that having paid 
great attention to the state of the trans- 
port service in the East, he had come to 
the conclusion that it was impossible to 
arrive at a correct knowledge of the real 
amount of service performed, and losses 
sustained by mismanagement and delay, 
for the simple reason that those most con- 
cerned in it and who best knew the facts, 
were precisely the persons who had the 
greatest interest in concealing them. He 
thought the Committee ought to be in- 
formed how far the Transport Board was 
independent of the Admiralty, and what 
was the precise nature of the relations 
which existed between those departments. 
It would be recollected that in June, 1854, 
the Duke of Neweastle stated that the 
department in which the greatest failures 


speech he had just delivered to the Sebas-| had occurred was the transport service, 
topol Committee, who might then, perhaps, | and the noble Duke expressed his opinion 
have come to a different conclusion with | before the Sebastopol Committee, that the 
reference to the case of the Prince. transport system would not work satisfac- 

Mr. HU. BROWN said, he had not been | torily in such a contest as that in which 
invited to give evidence before the Sebas-| the country was now engaged unless it 
topol Committee, and therefore he did not | were placed under the control of the Min- 
attend that Committee. | ister of War. He wished to know whe- 

Mr. LINDSAY said, it was his belief! ther the First Lord of the Admiralty con- 
that very little improvement had taken curred in the opinion of the noble Duke, 
place in the transport department. He or whether he still thought that the trans- 
was convinced that one Gentleman, respon-! port service could be properly conducted 
sible to the Admiralty, would manage the, under the superintendence of the Board of 
business better than any Board. Until) Admiralty? With regard to the statement 
that was the case they could never fix the | of the hon. Member for Tewkesbury (Mr. 
responsibility. Looking at the number of; H. Brown) that there was a weekly com- 
men and horses conveyed, the work ap-| munication between the War Department 
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and the Board of Admiralty, he thought 
there must be some mistake, for he was 
satisfied that at least a dai!y communica- 
tion took place between such important 
departments of the public service. He 
wished also to ask whether the First Lord 
of the Admiralty could give the Committee 
any information with regard to the ar- 
rangements made for the transport of our 
sick soldiers from the shores of the Black 
Sea? Perhaps the right hon. Baronet 
could state how many ships were engaged 
in that service, and whether they were 
fitted in such a manner as to insure the 
comfort of the unfortunate persons for 
whose passage they were employed. Cer- 
tainly the condition of the wounded and 
invalided soldiers who had recently arrived 
here from the Crimea was not such as to 
justify him in saying that the transport 
system was not capable of improvement. 
Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
not the least hesitation in telling the hor. 
Gentleman that he did not agree in the 
opinion of the Duke of Neweastle that the 
transport service ought to be placed under 
the control of the Secretary for War. 
The late First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
J. Graham) expressed an opinion in which 


he (Sir C. Wood) entirely concurred, that 
the management of the naval transport 
service would be conducted much more 
satisfactorily under the control of the 
Board of Admiralty than by the Secretary 


for War. He might observe that the com- 
munication between the War Department 
and the Board of Admiralty was not 
weekly, or even daily, but almost hourly. 
With regard to the hospital ships, to which 
the hon. Member for North Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Stafford) had referred, he might 
state that there were now four vessels em- 
ployed in conveying the sick and wounded 
from the Crimea to Scutari, and taking 
back convalescents, and he believed they 
were properly fitted, and perfectly efficient 
for the service in which they were engaged. 
He regretted to hear the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the con- 
dition of the invalids who had recently 
arrived from the Black Sea, but he could 
only say that no complaints had reached 
him on the subject. 

Sir GEORGE TYLER said, that from 
what he had seen of the present Transport 
Board, and the mode in which it performed 
its business, he had no hesitation in saying 
that Captain Milne, who was at the head 
of that Board, was most admirably adapted 


Mr, Stafford 
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for the discharge of his duties. He thought 
there was now no reason to complain of 
the mode in which the business of the 
Transport Board was conducted. He be. 
lieved that there were two ships in that 
service in which the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Lindsay) was interested, and he should 
like to ask if he would be satisfied with 
lower rate of freight than was given for 
other vessels. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he believed the 
superintendent of the department to be a 
most efficient officer. Make him the one 
responsible party, and the others under 
him, and he should be satisfied. The hon, 
Gentleman had made allusion to two ships 
that he (Mr. Lindsay) once was interested 
in. He believed that those two ships were 
the lewest in the list. 

Vote agreed to ; as was also 

(53.) 755,2391., Packet Service. 


House resumed. 


FISHERIES (BRITISH ISLANDS AND 
FRANCE) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Sim GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
should move as an Amendment that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
It was a question of great importance to 
the maritime population of the coasts of 
Suffolk, Kent, and Sussex, that no dis- 
advantage should be inflicted upon English 
fishermen, as compared with those of 
France, The quarrels which took place 
in 1839, between the fishermen of the two 
countries made it necessary that the matter 
should beeome a subject of negotiation 
between the noble Lord now at the head 
of the Government and Marshal Soult, 
and a Bill was passed in 1843, by which 
three miles from the coast of England, 
and three miles from the coast of France, 
were fixed as the limits of the exclusive 
claim to the fisheries; but certain exceptions 
were made as to the oyster fisheries in the 
neighbourhood of Granville, and of the 
isles of Guernsey and Jersey. The effect 
of that Bill, however, would be to give up 
more than the French Government claimed, 
and to exclude English fishermen from 4 
bank which had been discovered within the — 
last four or five years outside the limits of 
each shore fishery, and, as it were, in the 
midst of the Channel. The complaints 
made by Count Walewski in 1852 were; 
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that the English boats pursued fishing on 
the French coast in the prohibited months, 
June and July, when the oysters were not 
wholesome; that the vessels were not 
marked and numbered, according to the 
regulations ; and that in cases where an 
English boat had been captured and its 
crew charged before the Commissary of 
Marine with illegal fishing, the English 
Consuls at French ports refused to attest 
the evidence that was there taken, so that 
the men could not be sent to England for 
trial. It would be quite satisfactory to 
the French if our Government would only 
give directions to the Consuls abroad and 
collectors of customs in our ports to look 
after the subject. He computed that by 
the Brighton and South Coast Railway 
and by the South Western Railway during 
the months of May, June, July, and Au- 
gust, in which oysters were not considered 
wholesome, not less than 16,224 tons, or 
upwards of 600,000 bushels of oysters 
were sent up; and that this was a very se- 
rious matter, and ought to be attended to. 

Mr. BERESFORD seconded the Amend- 
ment. He trusted that the House would 


do nothing to impede the oyster fishery 
trade, and that, at any rate, an inquiry 


would be instituted before the law was 
altered. In the deep sea wholesome oys- 
ters might be obtained between April and 
September. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the Words ‘‘ the Bill 
be committed to a Select Committee,’’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the sole 
object of the Bill was to carry into effect 
a treaty with France. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Brighton really repre- 
sented in the matter a great poaching in- 
terest. Oysters were taken at forbidden 
times, and the French Government com- 
plained of the infraction of the law, and 
demanded that we should enforee our en- 
gagement with them. He hoped, in spite 
of his hon. and gallant Friend and his 
poaching constituents, that the House 
would pass the Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 66 ; Noes 
17: Majority 49. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

The House resumed. 

Bill reported as amended. 
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SALE OF BEER BILL, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

THe Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he should oppose the Motion. The Bill was 
brought in, not upon the responsibility of 
the Government, but upon that of a private 
Member only. It had been brought in on 
the 27th of July, was read a second time 
immediately afterwards, and it was now 
proposed to go into Committee. He ob- 
jected to such hurry in the case of a mea- 
sure which upon all hands must be ad- 
mitted to be viewed with very different 
feelings by different parties. The only 
evidence which was taken by the Select 
Committee which had sat on the subject 
was in favour of the views of those who 
supported the Bill, and there was, no doubt, 
a large mass of evidence which might have 
been given on the other side had it been 
called for. The Committee had reported 
that they had not time to go into further 
evidence, but even the evidence which had 
been taken had not yet been put into the 
hands of Members, and hence, without 
expressing any opinion upon the measure, 
he should move that the Committee be ad- 
journed to that day three months. 

Mr. FREWEN seconded the Motion. 
He contended that the Act of last year 
had not had sufficient time for its effect to 
be tried. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word *‘ That ”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words * this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. ALCOCK said, that the present 
was admitted by the public at large, and 
must be known to every Member as a most 
exceptional case. Every one knew that 
the matter pressed for legislative inter- 
ference, and it was in the recollection of 
all that that House itself had been put in 
a very false, not to say dangerous, position, 
through the feelings excited by the Act of 
last year. He had it in contemplation to 
move as an Amendment that public-houses 
be allowed to be open on Sundays from six 
o'clock to twelve at night. He hoped to 
have an opportunity of taking the sense of 
the House upon that proposal. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, that the 
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Committee, acting in what they considered 
a spirit of the utmost fairness and impar- 
tiality, had themselves selected the wit- 
nesses who were called before them, and 
after hearing the evidence of sixteen ma- 
gistrates and two Commissioners of Police, 
they had come to the opinion that a suffi- 
cient case had been made out to justify the 
immediate interference of Parliament. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that there were 
many persons who had watched the work- 
ing of the Act of last year who were not 
examined before the Committee on the Bill. 
Setting aside, however, any objections 
upon that ground, he certainly thought the 
evidence which was taken ought to be in 
the hands of Members before the Bill went 
into Committee. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought 
there was some reason in the objection 
that the evidence was not in the hands of 
hon. Members ; but a postponement of the 
Committee for three days instead of three 
months would be sufficient to get out of 
the difficulty. He would move that the 
debate be now adjourned, in order to give 
an opportunity to hon. Members to have 
the evidence before them. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he was of opinion 
that the subject of the Bill was not one in 
which the House should lightly interfere ; 
but, at the same time, he thought it would 
not be worthy of the House to repeal in 
one Session an Act passed in the preceding 
Session. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he had no objection to amend his Motion 
by moving that the Committee be taken 
that day week. 

Sm JOHN DUCKWORTH said, he 
believed that the objection of the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Blandford) was to 
the principle of the Bill, and hence he 
thought that he ought to take a division 
upon the third reading, and not throw 
obstacles in the way of going into Com- 
mittee. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
trusted that the House would pause before 
rejecting the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. He believed if the Motion were 
rejected, great agitation and discontent 
would be the result through the whole 
country. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
not press his Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that Bills ought not to be passed which 
were based upon the Reports of Select 


Mr. H. Berkeley 
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| Committees until the evidence in support 
of those Reports was in the hands of hon, 
|Members. At the same time the present 
| measure was a very exceptional one, and 
|one which deserved careful consideration 
at the hands of the House. He certainly 
| thought that some expression of opinion 
ought to be given by the Government, for 
upon that, he must confess, his vote would 
mainly depend. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
there could be no doubt but that the ques- 
tion was one with which hon. Gentlemen 
were well acquainted, and, as it appeared 
to him, it was also one upon which all 
could form a judgment, even without the 
assistance of the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee. The House had 
delegated an inquiry to a Committee ; that 
Committee, chosen with much care, had 
come to a decision without much difference 
of opinion. Now, considering the neces- 
sity and simplicity of the subject—for it 
was by no means a matter of complexity 
—considering the lateness of the Session, 
and also bearing in mind the feeling of the 
country upon the question, he would sub- 
mit that it would be the better course to 
go into Committee upon the Bill rather 
than wait for the evidence taken before the 
Select Committee ; the more especially as 
the latter course might imperil the passing 
of the measure in the present Session of 
Parliament. 

Mr. VILLIERS said, that the prin- 
cipal change made in the law was an ex- 
tension of the time of closing from ten to 
eleven at night. As one of the friends of 
the Bill of last year he thought the change 
now proposed the best thing that could be 
done, and he did not look upon it at all in 
the light of a repeal of the Act. 

Question put, ‘* That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
10: Majority 52. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported as amended. 
| The House adjourned at haif-after Two 
o'clock. 


—_— 
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CARLISLE CANONRIES BILL. posed to carry it out. He thought, for 
Order for Committee read. instance, that it was quite unnecessary to 
Motion made and Question proposed, | suspend the canonry for the purpose ; for 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the the income of the dean and chapter of Car- 
chair.” lisle was a very large one, and under the 

Mr. R. PHILLIMORE said, he thought | system of improvement of their property 
the principle proposed to be dealt with was | which was now going on, he believed there 
too important to be discussed in an un-/| would be a considerable surplus, quite suffi- 
practical manner. At that advanced period | cient to provide for what the hon. Gentle- 
of the Session it would be hopeless to ex- | man wanted. All that was necessary was 
pect the passing of the Bill, and, there- | a legislative enactment, directing that that 
fore, any lengthened discussion would be | surplus should be used in the first instance 
simple waste of time. He ddubted, too, | for supplying the local wants of Carlisle. 
whether the Bill would effect the object | With those views he would recommend the 
which the hon. Member who had charge of | hon. Gentleman not to press the Bill at 
it (Mr. Ferguson) had in view, as the sup- present; but he (the Marquess of Bland- 
pression of a canonry would not lead to | ford) so far sympathised with him, that he 
the distribution of its funds among the would use every endeavour in his power to 
poorer parishes, but the tithes would be | carry out the object of providing for local 


expended in the parishes from which they 
were derived. He should, therefore, move, | 
as an Amendment, that the House should | 
go into Committee that day three months. | 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would | 
second the Amendment, and he thought it | 
would be advisable to consider maturely the 
scheme proposed by the Ecclesiastical Com- | 
missioners before deciding upon a measure | 
of this nature. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from | 
the word *‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” | 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
propesed to be left out stand part of the, 
Question.” 

Mr. FERGUSON said, he was not in- 
clined to withdraw the Bill upon the plea | 
suggested of the lateness of the Session, 
but, in the interest of the Church itself, he | 
felt bound to ask the House to proceed 
with the measure. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he agreed in the principle of the Bill, 
which was to increase small livings, and 
especially that the property belonging to 
deans and chapters in certain places should 
be applied to that object. That was a 
principle which he would like to see more 
extensively carried out than it had been, 
for, although he had always spoken in 
favour of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
he did not think they had paid that atten- 
tion to jocal wants that they ought to have 
done. At the same time, whilst concur- | 
ring in the principle of the Bill, he differed | 
from the hon. Gentleman (the Member for 
Carlisle) as to the mode in which he pro- | 


wants out of the surplus property of the 
cathedrals. 

Mr. FREWEN said, he had supported 
the second reading of the Bill, but hoped 
that further proceedings upon it would be 
postponed until the next Session of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, that to show 
the necessity for the measure, he would 
call attention to the fact, that in the city 
of Carlisle there were four parishes, con- 
taining 26,000 inhabitants, whose spiritual 
interests were cared for by four incum- 
bents and two curates. The aggregate 
of the incomes paid to those four incum- 
bents were only 5001. per annum. In the 
parish of St. Cuthbert the Church revenues 
amounted to 2,200. a year, while the 
stipend of the incumbent was only 150/.; 
and in St. Mary’s parish the incumbent 
only received 741. 10s. 8d. a year, while 


‘the Church property produced 1,080/. 


Such a state of things required altera- 
tion, and it would be in vain to expect 


|anything from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


sion. He thought the people of Carlisle 
had reason to complain that a shilling of 
their tithes should be applied to any other 
purpose until the spiritual wants were 
amply provided for. It was said that 
the tithes, if the measure were passed, 
would return to the parishes to which 
they belonged; but power could be given 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to pro- 
vide out of the fund thus obtained for the 
wants of the parishes requiring assistance. 
He considered that the proposed Bill was 
a practical measure for Church reform, 
and that it ought to be passed. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he would recommend the withdrawal of 
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the Bill, because if it were then perse- 
vered in it would lead to no result. 

Mr. COWPER said, he would suggest 
that the debate should be adjourned, and 
that they should apply themselves to the 
consideration of business of more pressing 
importance. He considered that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was not clearly defined, 
and that the machinery was not perfect. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he must 
appeal to the House, whether they were 
not throwing away their time by continu- 
ing the discussion. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend who had charge of the Bill 
would divide on the question, and he would 
support him. 

Mr. FITZROY said, that if the ques- 
tion were pressed to a division, it would 
place some of them in a position of great 
difficulty. So far as he was aware of the 
character of the Bill, he would be rather 
inclined to support the principle of it, but 
if he were called upon to say aye to the 
Motion for going into Committee, it seem- 
ed to him that he would be assisting to 
throw away the day, because they must 
know very well that, if they should go into 
Committee, the measure would give rise to 
long debates, and the time allotted for 


business on that day would be entirely 


absorbed. He would not wish, however, 
to negative the principle of the Bill, but 
thought it would be much better to have 
an opportunity of discussing the measure 
on a future occasion than to commit them- 
selves then one way or the other. He should 
therefore move, as an Amendment, that 
the debate be now adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the debate be now adjourned.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 21; 
Noes 36: Majority 15. 

Question ‘“‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON said, he was satisfied 
with having affirmed the principle of the 
Bill, and would not then proceed further 
with it, as he considered that it would be 
useless to attempt to carry the measure 
through that Session. 

House resumed. (No Report.) 


UNION OF CONTIGUOUS BENEFICES. 

[ Pregress, 25th July.] Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 


Sir W. Heathcote 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 2 (On representation of inhabi- 
tants of any small parish that their bene- 
fice might be advantageously united, Bishop 
of the Diocese shall inquire and may certify 
to Church Building Commissioners. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
37, to leave out the words ‘Her Ma. 
jesty’s Commissioners for Building New 
Churches,” and to insert the words “the 
Parishes Commissioners.” 

Question proposed, *‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
Chureh Building Commissioners were bet- 
ter for the purpose in view than the bod 
proposed to be constituted by the Bill. He 
considered, therefore, that it would be bet- 
ter for the present to leave the matter in 
the hands of the Church Building Commis- 
sioners, and not create a new body on the 
eve of such a change, as was inevitable, in 
the Church Building Commissien. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, his 
right hon. Friend had lost sight of the 
real facts of the case. The reason why 
the power was given to the parishes Com- 
missioners was, that the Church Building 
Commission was about to expire in twelve 
months from that time. 

THe Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
the Bill was prepared by the Commission, 
and it was proposed last year to invest the 
powers in the Church Building Commis- 
sioners. But the House had subsequently 
decided to limit the existence of that Com- 
mission to two years, which would expire 
on the 26th of next July. He put it to 
the Committee, therefore, whether it would 
be wise to confide the powers of the Bill 
to that body, and by so doing add another 
Act to the already complicated structure of 
English Ecclesiastical Law? The Bill was 
an experiment, and the proper course to 
take with it, was that which had been 
recommended by the Commissioners — 
namely, to limit the existence of its powers 
to a certain period, and then to deal with it 
as might be seen fit. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he ob- 
jected to the Bill altogether, because he 
considered its whole foundation wrong. If 
national property were taken, it should be 
applied to national purposes. The churches 
were national property, and it was not a 
national purpose to transfer those which 
were taken down to other places, the inha- 
bitants of which ought to erect their own 
churches and support their own clergy. 
He also objected to the bishops having 
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any interference with the Bill, or forming 
any part of its machinery, their duty being 
simply to consecrate churches and grave- 
yards. He should move as an Amendment, 
therefore, that the Chairman report pro- 
ress. 

. Mr. R. PHILLIMORE said, he re- 
garded the Bill as purged of all the ob- 
jections entertained against it in its former 
shape. There was then danger of its lead- 
ing to the desecration of church-yards and 
the remains of the dead, and new powers 
of appeal to the Privy Council were also 
given, which did away with other grave 
objections. He could not see on what 
grounds the hon. Member for Southwark 
wished to defeat the measure, he should 
give his support to the proposition of the 
noble Marquess. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he trusted 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Southwark would not press his Amend- 
ment, because it was only a week ago 
that the House had decided, upon a divi- 
sion, that the Bill should be proceeded 
with. With regard to the principle of the 
measure, it appeared to be calculated to 
adapt the distribution of church accommo- 
dation to the altered circumstances of the 
times. He therefore asked the Committee 


to decide upon the question of reporting 
progress before discussing the Amendment 
to the clause. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the powers of 
twenty-eight Acts of Parliament were to 
be conferred on the Church Commissioners 


to carry out the Bill. The Bill had been 
read a second time without consideration ; 
and it might be considered as a local sur- 
prise. He should oppose the Amendment 
to omit the Church Commissioners—the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Marquess 
of Blandford); but, at the same time, he 
(Mr. Hadfield) was by no means clear that 
the principle of the Bill was one to be 
adopted. The Bill began at the wrong 
end, and his objection to it was not re- 
moved even by the exclusion of the Church 
Building Commissioners. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do now leave the chair.” 

The Committee divided; Ayes 12; 
Noes 62 ; Majority, 50. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that with 
regard to the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess, the real question was, to which 
of the Commissions the proposed powers 
could be entrusted with the greatest ad- 
vantage. The Church Building Commis- 
sion was in some degree a volatile body, 
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its powers having been renewed hitherto 
by Parliament from time to time, but the 
Parishes Commission had in fact no real 
existence ; having becn appointed to in- 
quire into a particular subject, and having 
made its Report, the adoption of the Amend- 
ment would impose on the Crown the ne- 
cessity of appointing a new Commission 
for a particular purpose. He thought the 
wisest course would be to leave those 
powers in the hands of the Church Build- 
ing Commissioners, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Pakington), 
who had charge of the Bill, should be of 
opinion that a contrary course was desi- 
rable. It was objectionable to multiply 
Commissions to too great an extent, and 
the better course he considered would be 
to concentrate existing functions as much 
as possible in the hands of a single body. 
A Committee might be appointed at the 
commencement of the next Session to in- 
quire into the whole subject, with a view to 
that result. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
could only say, in answer to the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that his sole 
object was that he proposed powers should 
be vested in the hands of that Commission, 
which could most efficiently exercise them, 
and he could not approve of their being 
entrusted to an expiring body. He heard 
with great satisfaction the announcement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that in the 
course of the next Session he intended to 
propose the revision of the Church Com- 
mission, with a view to the consolidation of 
its powers, which he regarded as of great 
importance, but he did not feel that that 
proposition had any bearing on the imme- 
diate question. He thought the most ad- 
visable course was to adopt the proposition 
of the noble Marquess. 

After some further discussion, 
Amendment was agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Mr. CUBITT said, he wished to move 
at the end of the clause to insert the 
following words : ‘* Provided that no rates 
for the purposes aforesaid be continued to 
be levied on the inhabitants beyond what 
may suffice for the wants of the respec- 
tive parishes when so united.”” He wished 
the Bill to work, and therefore he had 
proposed that addition. In the City it 
was proposed to take away three churches 
out of five, and it would be exceedingly 
objectionable to parishioners if called upon 
to pay church-rates for the support, of 
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churches at a distance from the parish. 
He had no objection to churches being 
taken down and the sites sold ; but he did 
object to the law remaining in such a 
condition that the inhabitants of Fen- 
church-street or Lombard-street were to 
be called upon to pay a house-tax after 
the church was removed. If the words 
or similar words were not added, he was 
satisfied that the labours of Parliament 
would be thrown away. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
could not consent to the proposal made 
by the hon. Member for Andover. The 
hon. Member spoke of church-rates, but 
the Amendment did not point at church- 
rates, but at a poundage-tax, which had 
existed from the time of Charles IL., 
known as the Fire Act. The Committee 
would see that that payment had become 
a payment in lieu of tithes, and was as 
much Church property as tithes were. 
Because certain parishes were to be thrown 
together, the Church was to be plundered 
of its means, and the present opportunity 
was selected for the experiment. The Bill 
before the Committee carried out the prin- 
ciple that had been in operation in legisla- 
tion for some years past, namely, to make 
the superfluities of one district provide for 
the deficiencies of another. He saw no 
reason why the City should be exempted 
from the operation of that policy, and he 
hoped, therefore, that his explanation 
would do away with the objection of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
did not think that the Amendment would 
fect its object. He did not think the 
sight hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Pakington), 
had quite understood the purport of the 
Amendment. It was not to deprive the 
Church of any portion of its property, 
but to prevent a burden being levied on 
parishes for which they received no sub- 
stantial benefit. As the payments in ques- 
tion, however, were not, strictly and tech- 
nically speaking, ‘* rates,”” he feared that 
the exact words of the Amendment would 
not attain the object in view; but un- 
doubtedly the subject deserved consider- 
ation. 

Sir JOIN PAKINGTON said, so far 
as any rate in the shape of church-rate 
was concerned, that would not be trans- 
ferred. In a recent instance—where the 
Bishop of London made an appointment 
in one of the most important districts in 
London, he made it a condition—that no 
less than 600/. a-year should be taken 

Mr. Cubitt 


{COMMONS} 
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from the income of the new incumbent 
and transferred to a poorer district. 

Mr. CUBITT, said he could not discover 
when the payment in question was com- 
muted in lieu of tithes. He was in the 
habit of seeing very small congregations 
in some of the City churches. He thought 
the object of the Bill was very good, and 
ought to be carried out; but in the present 
instance the effect was to draw from the 
pockets of the people of one district a 
sum of money which was to benefit a 
distant district. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Andover was of 
great importance. The Bill was to be 
worked by the voluntary action of the in- 
habitants, but it was a Bill for the whole 
country, and not confined to the City of 
London. In that view, he doubted whe- 
ther, if a proposal were made to a parish 
near Birmingham or Manchester to give 
up 3001. a-year to augment a living in 
another district—he doubted whether that 
proposal would meet with much favour ; 
and his opinion was that the City of Lon- 
don would, in similar cases, entertain very 
similar feelings. He doubted, where pa- 
rishes were combined, whether the inhabi- 
tants would be willing to pay the same 
amount as before, for they would say 
naturally, ‘‘If the money is not wanted 
for our district, why should we be called 
upon to payit?’’ That feeling, he feared, 
would seriously interfere with the efficient 
working of the measure. He believed the 
words proposed would not carry out the 
object of the hon. Member (Mr. Cubitt), 
but the question was well worthy of the 
consideration of those who had the Bill in 
charge, for if some inducement were not 
held out to the inhabitants they would not 
cordially co-operate in carrying out the 
Bill. 

Mr. R. PHILLIMORE said, the pound- 
age paid in the City was as much in the 
nature of tithe as any other rent-charge 
paid in lieu, and was therefore the pro- 
perty of the Church. He felt, however, 
the force of the objections of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just resumed his 
seat, and thought that some words might 
be introduced to meet that and similar 
eases on the bringing up of the Report. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 


Andover would not, he thought, effect the 
object he had in view. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Pakington), would be prepared with 
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some words that would not only meet the 
ease, but the cases of all other united 
parishes. He would throw out for consi- 
deration whether some machinery of a 
similar kind to that in the present Bill 
might not be applied to country parishes. 

Mr. FREWEN said, the particular 
difficulty was this, that they could not 
levy one rate on two parishes for one 
church. There was no law to effect such 
a proceeding. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he had 
no objection that a clergyman with a 
small income should enjoy a good in- 
come ; but he objected to transfer funds 
from one district in order to provide funds 
for another district. He thought if, on 
uniting parishes, that a surplus existed 
over, say 5901. a year, that that surplus 
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should be so dealt with as to augment poor | 


livings. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would consider whether a provision could 
not be inserted, on bringing up the Report, 
to meet reasonable objections. Also, whe- 
ther some plan could not be devised to 
redeem those payments. He agreed that 
it would not be advisable to carry over 
church-rates to contiguous benefices. 

. Mr. CUBITT said, with the understand- 





ing that the matter would have considera- | 
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Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that having dis- 
posed of the question of burial-grounds, 
the Committee now came to the point in- 
volving the sale of the site of churches ; 
and he thought that, as the promoters of 
this Bill had given up the idea of dispos- 
ing of grave-yards, the power of selling the 
sites of churches could not be retained, 
because every inch of ground within these 
churches was frequently occupied by vaults 
used for the purposes of interment. 

Mr. R. PHILLIMORE said, he wished 
to propose as an Amendment, to omit from 
the clause words which went to legalise the 
sale of the site of any church. The people 
would consent to part with the tithes and 
emoluments attaching to those churches, 
but they would not part with the burial- 
grounds or with the sites. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would remind the Committee that the Bill 
would be only operative by the consent of 
the parishioners, and that, in cases where 
interments had taken place in those 
churches, the remains and the monuments 
would be carefully and properly removed 
either by the friends or by the Commis- 
sioners. By the sale of those sites a large 
sum of money would be obtained to pro- 
vide spiritual accommodation for thousands 


tion on the part of the right hon. Gentle-| of persons elsewhere, and as this was no 
man who had charge of the Bill, he would | new proposal—as the sites of churches 
not press his Amendment, but he must) had been frequently disposed of for se- 
protest against raising a fund to redeem | cular purposes and to accomplish works of 


this tax. 

Clause agreed to. | 

Clauses 4 to 9 agreed to. acceded to in the present instance. 

Clause 10. Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he believed 

Mr. HENLEY said, he must complain | there would be a strong feeling of opposi- 
that the provisions of the clause were in-/ tion to the Bill, unless there was a distinct 
effective to prevent the sale of grave-yards. | provision that the dead should not be dis- 
The clause provided that no grave-yard  turbed, and the church sites kept as open 
should be sold separately from the site of | spaces. 
the church, but no provision was inserted, Viscount EBRINGTON said, he should 
to prevent the sale of the site of the support the clause as it stood, for he 
church and the grave-yard as well. The! thought it sufficient that the option of 
clause also provided that nothing in the | adopting the provisions of the Bill rested 
Bill should legalise the sale of any church | with the parishioners. 
surrounded by a burial-ground; most of} Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
the churches, however, in the metropolis, | he did not think that was a proper mode 
abutted on the street, and therefore that | of putting the case, because the inhabit- 
provision was quite inoperative. | ants of a particular parish might be de- 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that, sirous of adopting the other provisions of 
the promoters of the Bill did not intend to| the Bill, although they were opposed to 
interfere with existing burial-grounds, | the sale of the site of their church. In 
whether distinct from or attached to/ his opinion it was impossible to draw a 
churches. He had no objection, therefore, | distinction between the sites of churches 
to leave out the words in the clause “ apart | and burial-grounds, when both were equally 
from the site of any church.” ' used for the interment of the dead. 


utility, without Parliament ever interfer- 
ing to prevent it—he hoped it would be 
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Sm GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Paking- 
ton would do well to defer to what seemed 
to be the feeling of the Committee on the 


subject. He would suggest that the clause | 
should be so altered as to prevent the sale | 
of sites of churches in which interments | 


had taken place. 
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|enable the trustees of the National Gal- 
_lery to purchase pictures during the cur- 
rent year, and it was probable that an an. 
nual Vote of similar amount would be 
made in future. It was, of course, per. 
fectly useless to vote money for such a 
purpose unless means were taken to secure 
| valuable pictures whenever they might be 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON was afraid offered for sale. The hon. Member for 
even such an alteration as that suggested Stafford had said that we had Consuls and 
would materially affect the means of carry- | Ministers abroad who could afford informa- 
ing out the objects of the Bill ; but look- | tion to Her Majesty’s Government with 
ing to the feeling of the Committee, he | reference to such sales; but it must be re- 
thought it would be best to accede to the membered that valuable works of art were 


suggestion of the right hon. Baronet. 
Amendment made, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Home Secretary. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Bill reported, as amended. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES, 
The report of the Committee of Supply 
was then brought up and read by the clerk 
at the Table. 
The twelve first Resolutions agreed to. 
(13.) 17,6961., for the National Gallery. 
Mr. OTWAY said, he should move the 
reduction of the Vote by the amount of 


3001. proposed as the salary of a travelling 
agent, and 1,155/. 4s. as incidental and 


travelling expenses for such agent. He 
found that, in order to enable the Trustees 
and Directors of the National Gallery to 
obtain valuable pictures which might be 
offered for sale on the Continent, it was 
proposed that a travelling agent should be 
employed at a salary of 300/. a-year, who 
might obtain the earliest information on 
such subjects. He considered the appoint- 
ment quite unnecessary, for in every im- 
portant city or town in Europe where there 
was any valuable collection of pictures 
there was eithera British Minister or Con- 
sul, who would be able to acquaint Her 
Majesty’s Government when any pictures 
of value were likely to be offered for sale. 


He understood that a German gentleman, | 


Mr. Otto Miindler, had received the ap- 
pointment of travelling agent; but they 


knew nothing of the qualifications of that | 


gentleman for the post, and he thought 
if such an appointment was really con- 
sidered necessary, that, among our nume- 
rous native artists, some one might have 
been found upon whom such an appoint- 
ment might have been properly conferred. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the House had 
that year voted the sum of 10,000I. to 
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| to be found not merely in large cities, but 
in small towns, and that their existence 
was only known to those who were inti- 
mately acquainted with the arts. The 
Ministers and Consuls of Great Britain 
were appointed in consequence of their 
fitness for the special duties they were 
called upon to discharge, and, generally 
speaking, they were not gentlemen upon 
whose judgment the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery could rely with regard to 
the purchase of pictures. He could only 
say, with regard to Mr. Miindler, that the 
trustees had endeavoured to select the per- 
| son who was most competent to discharge 
the duties of the office, and that Mr. 
Miindler was well known in every city of 
| Europe, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the valuable collections of pictures. 
| Lord Aberdeen, before he went out of 
| office, appointed Mr. Miindler upon the 
‘highest recommendation, and without any 
| personal knowledge of that gentleman. It 
| must be remembered that the person who 
| received such an appointment should not 
| only possess a knowledge of the most valu- 
‘able pictures in the galleries of Europe, 
| but should also have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the continental languages. Un- 
‘doultedly, if any English artist had been 
‘equally eligible for the appointment, he 
would have had a prior claim; but, upon the 
recommendation of the trustees Lord Aber- 
deen had appointed Mr. Miindler, and he 
(Mr. Wilson) hoped the House would sanc- 
tion the Vote required for the payment of 
his salary and expenses. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he wished to know 
whether the money was to be employed in 
reimbursing that gentleman for expenses 
he had already incurred ? 
| Mr. WILSON said, that no expenses 
| had yet been incurred by that gentleman. 





Mr. DILLWYN said, considering that 
| there were English artists who were per- 


tomes capable of discharging the duties of 
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the office to which Mr. Miindler had been 
appointed ; he would support the Amend- 


ment. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to know | 
whether the travelling agent was to have 
unlimited power with regard to the expen- | 
diture of the 10,0002. to be appropriated | 
to the purchase of pictures ? 

Mr. WILSON replied, that the duty of 
the travelling agent would be to proceed 
from place to place under the direction of 
the Trustees of the National Gallery, and to 
report to them upon any pictures which he 
thought were of value, acting subsequently 
upon such instructions as he might receive 
from them. 

Mr. BRADY said, he considered that 
the appointment of Mr. Miindler was an 
insult to the artists of this country. 

Mr. CUBITT said, he thought it neces- 
sary that the person appointed to such a 
situation should be thoroughly acquainted 
with foreign languages, aud that on that 
ground Mr. Miindler might be well fitted 
for the office. 

Question put, “ That 17,6961. stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided,—Ayes 45; Noes 
38: Majority 7. 

Resolution agreed to, as were also Reso- 
lutions 14 to 31 inclusive. 

(32.) 52,5001., War Medals. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he wished to ask 
what arrangements had been made for the 
distribution of medals to the relatives of 
those who had died in the Crimea; and 
whether any arrangements had been made 
fora more rapid delivery of medals to those 
soldiers who had been discharged ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
first step taken with regard to these 
medals was to obtain a list of the officers 
and soldiers entitled to receive them. 
Lists had accordingly been sent home from 
time to time, and those lists were referred 
to the Secretary of the Board of General 
Officers. When a person in England made 
application for his medal, all the Secretary 
had to do, was to ascertain that his name 
was on the list, and the medal was obtained 
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without any difficulty whatever. With re- 
gard to those who were now in the Crimea, | 
medals had been sent to the Commander, 
in Chief to have them distributed there 
among the claimants. When applications 
were made at home for medals by the re- 
latives of soldiers deceased, the first duty 
of the War Office was to ascertain that 





the claim was a good one, and the next 
that the person applying was entitled od 
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receive the medal. When those points 
were ascertained, the medal, together with 
the effects of the soldier, was sent; an if 
there had been delay in any case, it had 
only arisen from the necessity of the War- 
Office determining who were the legal re- 
presentatives of the soldiers. 

Resolution agreed to, as were also the 
remaining Resolutions. 


WAR WITH RUSSIA—MESSAGE FROM 
THE QUEEN. 
Message from Her Masesty, brought 
up, and read by Mr. Speaker (all the 
Members being uncovered), as follows :— 


“Victoria R. 

“Her Masesty deeming it expedient to 
provide for any additional Expense which 
may arise in consequence of the War in 
which Her MaJesty is now engaged against 
the Emperor of Russia, and relying on 
the experienced zeal and affection of HER 
faithful Commons, trusts they will make 
provision accordingly. 


“Vv. R.” 


Message referred to the Committee of 
Supply. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 2, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pusrtc Bitts.—1* Customs Tariff 
Acts Amendment and Consolidation ; Customs 
Laws Consolidation; Militia Ballots Suspen- 
sion; Turkish Loan; Sale of Beer, &c.; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance (No. 2). 

2* Excise Duties. 
3* Bills. of Lading (No. 2); Turnpike Trusts 
Arrangements ; Sale of Spirits (Ireland). 


DOWNING STREET PUBLIC OFFICES 
EXTENSION BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart GRANVILLE moved, that the 
Bill be now read 24. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, it was very 
desirable, particularly after what had passed 
in another place, that public attention should 
be called to the state of our public offices. 
Disposed as these offices now were over 
different parts of the metropolis, the in- 
convenience that arose in the transaction 
of public business could hardly be told, 
and the advantage of concentrating them 
on one spot could only be appreciated by 
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those who had experience of the present 
system. It was quite clear that there was 
but one spot in the metropolis in which it 
would be practicable, with a view to con- 
venience and propriety, to place our public 
offices, and that was near the Houses of 
Parliament. It was also evident that a 
site so situated could not be obtained except 
at great expense. But then the whole 
of the plot of ground between Downing 
Street and George Street was covered 
with as poor buildings as any part of the 
metropolis, and he begged to impress upon 
their Lordships and on the public the ad- 
visability of acquiring the fee of that pro- 
perty with the view of having at command 
a full frontage from the Treasury to the 
Houses of Parliament. In the Bill then 
before their Lordships something was pro- 
posed to be done, but that something was 
very little; and so far from being caleu- 
lated to secure to the nation the property 
at a cheap rate, it would have the effect 
of raising the value of the neighbouring 
property, which it would be necessary for 
the public ultimately to acquire. He 
thought it desirable that that notice should 
be given for the whole of the plot, and 
that power should be obtained in the en- 
sning session to get possession of the fee- 
It would not be ne- 


simple of the land. 
cessary to proceed to pull down the whole 
of the houses, but if the fee-simple was 
obtained it would always be in the power 
of Parliament to do much or little ; and 
in getting possession of the ground they 


need not even purchase the leases. With- 
out any very extraordinary outlay posses- 
sion might be obtained of the whole of the 
ground which would ultimately be required. 
He trusted that during the vacation the 
attention of the Government would be di- 
rected to this subject. He begged also to 
remind the Government of a proposition 
which was made some years ago by parties 
who said they were ready to undertake to 
obtain the ground, clear it, and erect the 
required buildings on it, and, for a certain 
number of thousands a year as rent for 
their expenditure, let it to the Government 
on such terms that the whole would ulti- 
mately fali into the possession of the 
Crown. If that plan could be carried out 
the works would be more economically 
built, and the property could be acquired 
for the country by a certain annual vote, 
and not by an extraordinary outlay in the 
first instance. He did not say whether it 
would be desirable or not to accept such a 
proposal, but it was deserving of consider- 


Lord Redesdale 
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ation. He had before him the designs of 
these parties, and they proposed to adopt 
the whole of that portion of the buildin 
now erected in Whitehall, and to add other 
buildings as desired, and carry them on 
with a full frontage down to the Houses of 
Parliament, and to build all in a magnifi. 
cent style. He hoped, however, that the 
attention of the Government would be 
turned to the necessity of obtaining the 
full frontage which would be ultimately re. 
quired. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 
the public were extremely indebted to the 
noble Lord for calling the attention of that 
House, and of the other House of Parlia. 
ment, to the circumstances connected with 
the state of our public offices. Not only 
the officials, but the public at large were 
deeply interested in this matter, for if 
hundreds of the former felt the inconveni- 
ences attending the present state of the 
offices, thousands of the latter who were 
obliged to transact business there also felt 
them. He entirely joined with the noble 
Lord in the hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would, during the recess, turn 
their attention to the subject, and that the 
Members of the other House of Parlia- 
ment would likewise consider the amount 
of expenditure which might be incurred by 
an ill-placed economy. Every one knew 
the folly, in his own private house, of 
doing things piecemeal, the result of which 
often was to cause an ultimate expenditure 
of double what would have sufficed, in the 
first instance, if done on a plan and asa 
whole. 

Loxn MONTEAGLE said, he thought 
the proposal referred to by the noble Lord, 
to erect the required offices on a certain 
specified rental, was worthy of considera- 
tion. The experiment had been already 
tried, in the time of Lord Liverpool, with 
the barracks in the Regent’s Park. The 
advantage of such a plan was that they 
saw at once what would be the total ex- 
pense of carrying it out. He agreed with 
the noble Lord that the acquisition of the 
fee of the land to George Street was most 
desirable. It might not be necessary to 
occupy the buildings, but the Crown hay- 
ing become the owner would be able to 
make use of the ground as it might judge 
best. So far as giving the notices, Par- 
liament ought in the next Session to be 
enabled to deal with that question. 

Eart GRANVILLE concurred in the 
great importance of informing the public 
mind as to the real wants of the Govern 
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ment in respect to public offices, and the HOUSE OF COMMONS 
more 80, because a right hon. Friend in . 


another place, of great weight and official Thursday, August 2, 1855. 


experience, Awe — aig Pe ge Mrxvtes.] Pustic Brrts.—2° Charitable Trusts ; 

of accommo ation for other olmces i the | Grime and Outrage (Ireland) Act Continuance ; 

building now occupied by the Privy Coun-| Ordnance Board; Public Health Act (1854) 

cil and the Board of Trade. He (Earl Continuance and Amendment; Diseases Pre- 

ille) would appeal to his noble| vention. 

ra °) . a of the Board of 8° Militia Ballots Suspension ; Sale of Beer, &c.; 
: Limited Liability. 

Trade whether his office was not very much sere any 

erowded, and whether some departments! ywrepicAL OFFICERS IN THE CRIMEA. 


under him were not inconveniently placed . is , 
oat of the building altogether. F — for going into Committee 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY ob-| ig STAFFORD said, he was desirous 
—_ that : m ch ar statistical depart- of making a statement relative to a ques- 
ae Uns oe - vo eae . | tion that was somewhat personal to him- 

Ear. GRANVILLE with regard to his self, and, what was of Br more import- 
own office, so far from there being any ance, to the medical officers now serving 
room to spare, there was absolutely no |i, the Crimea. It would be in the recol- 
waiting-room for persons who wished to | lection of the House that a letter appeared 


her - ne = a pe yg wd |in Zhe Times newspaper of the 5th of 
ee Se en vee He ee eC ‘er | July, containing certain statements with 


own, and were obliged to use the Board- | reference to the treatment of our wounded 
rom—and that a large portion of the 


dike casstg. ttaatle lest yee in, come soldiers after the affair of the 18th of June. 

: A ~|To that letter he (Mr. Stafford) had re- 
quence of ~ vo Peer Gor es they cently called the attention of the Under 
= ~ rs ee . eae . tao ad Secretary for War, and that morning there 
+ agernetcnamal of eh _ “vag ig: Bee appeared in the same journal an answer to 
would not mislead the publie, His noble premenacqraags. qasodl tens erasers: a 00 
Friend behind him knew that the report ween, Samy, S — pests. 
rk hy had nly trl om se | made eure he aeons 
tom of yap: ag in Paris —_ ve though with what success he should leave 
ee , oe ae pe vseagtlg jee the House to judge on Tuesday next, when 
a of insmesain which was caused hn vagnen a6 sonar Citts Subp the renee 
by their being in different buildings. He | cate, Tie her se. Sap 
h th & * ld b BS. Iy | The Times of that morning contained the 
oped the matter wou e properly | following passage :— 


mn ok oy the a se of the 6 i Mess Instead, then, of it being ‘impossible,’ as Mr. 
CF SHO LOUD OF VOMIMONS WHICR WAS | staged says, ‘to exaggerate the eulogies due to 

to be appointed next year. | such men,’ who thus, ‘ notwithstanding the risk 
Tue Kart or HARDWICKE thought | of their own professional adva t, bring under 
great advantage would accrue to the naval | the notice of the country the sufferings of the 


servi . | poor patients committed to their charge,’ the pub- 
on by ena 4 the whole a | lie will, we trust, form a different opinion of one 
connected with it under one roof. Somer- | who for the sake of notoriety could thus gratuit- 


set-house would form a magnificent struc- ; ously harrow the feelings of friends at home by 
ture for uniting the whole of those depart- | making such unfounded statements and wicked 
ments, and then the Admiralty at White- exaggerations as are contained in his letter.” 
hall could be disposed of for other offices. | Now, in justice to himself, he must be 
He hoped the Government would consider | permitted to observe that there was not 
this important question, not only in refer- | one word of truth in the statement there 
ence to Downing Street, but in reference | made, that he had pronounced an opinion 
to all the other Government offices, and | as to the writer of the letter of the 5th of 
particularly that great department—the | July. It was entirely through mistake 
Admiralty. that the two civilian surgeons had attributed 
Motion agreed to. to the writer of that letter—of whose name 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed | he (Mr. Stafford) was at present ignorant 
for To-morrow. —the eulogies which he had paid, and most 
House adjourned till To-morrow. deservedly paid, to the class of surgeons 
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to whom he now referred. On a previous 
occasion, after inquiring whether the at- 
tention of Government had been called to 
the letter of the 5th of July, whether they 
had any reason to doubt its authenticity, 
and if they would be willing to avail them- 
selves of the offer of the writer, and fully 
investigate the painful subject, he pro- 
ceeded to say— 


“That statements had been made before the 
Commission, less generally known than those 
made before the Sebastopol Committee, which, 
although they caused the hearts of those who 
read them to chill with horror, were highly honour- 
able to the regimental surgeons who came for- 
ward, notwithstanding the risk to their own pro- 
fessional advancement, to bring under the notice 
of the country the sufferings of the poor patients 
committed to their charge. It was not possible 
to exaggerate the eulogies due to these men.” 


He held in his hand the Report of the evi- 
dence which had been taken before the 
Commission issued by the Duke of New- 
castle to inquire into the state of the hos- 
pitals of the British Army in the Crimea 
and at Scutari, and the head of which 
Commission was Mr. P. Benson Maxwell. 
Mr. Maxwell proceeded to the Crimea, and 
proposed to enter into inquiries with regard 
to the state of our military hospitals there, 
and to call before the Commission some of 
the regimental surgeons ; and here was 
the letter which he had found himself 
obliged to address to the Adjutant General 
on the subject :— 
Camp, Jan. 8, 1855. 

“ Sir,—In the course of my inspection of the 
field hospitals this day, in conjunction with my 
colleague, Dr. Laing, I was informed by one of 
the medical officers that several surgeons and 
commanding officers in the second division had 
been restrained from answering a series of ques- 
tions addressed to them by me, by the following 
order, issued, I was told, by Major General 
Buller :— 

“* December 22, 1854. 

“« Memo.— Officers commanding regiments, and 
medical officers doing duty with them, will be 
good enough not to furnish answers addressed to 
them upon the hospital arrangements, d&c., by any 

rsons, unless under authority proceeding from 
his lordship the F, M. Commanding the Forces in 
the Crimea. 

“« The above refers to civilians, and workmen, 
without such authority.’ 

“] have to request that you will favour me by 
submitting this order to F. M., the Commander 
of the Forces, with the view of his removing this 
obstacle to the progress of our inquiry. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) “P. Benson MaxwELt. 

“The Adjutant General, dc.” 


Thus the House would perceive that there 
existed somewhere or other in the camp an 


Mr. Stafford 
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animus decidedly hostile to those surgeons 
who were inclined to come before the Com. 
mission and give evidence. Of course ag 
soon as the matter was brought under the 
notice of Lord Raglan the restriction was 
removed. He (Mr. Stafford) had also stated, 
and repeated now, that the surgeons who 
gave evidence as to the deplorable condition 
of the regiments entrusted to their charge, 
deserved the highest honour. It could not 
be said that those statements were made 
by anonymous writers, for the persons to 
whom he referred had signed their names 
in full in the Commissioners’ Report ; and 
amongst those who were deserving of the 
highest eulogies he might mention Sur- 
geons Robert Cooper, 4th Dragoon Guards; 
J.R. Brush, Seots Greys; J. Paynter, 
13th Light Dragoons; H. H. Massey, 
17th Lancers ; G. E. Blenkins, Grenadier 
Guards ; John Wyatt, Coldstream Guards; 
J. A. Bostock, Scots Fusilier Guards; C. 
B. Hearn, Ist Royals; RB. V. De Lisle, 
4th Foot ; and J. Dunlop, 88th Regiment. 
Between twenty and thirty gentlemen had 
come forward, whose names had been au- 
thoritatively published by the Government, 
and made a statement of horrors to which 
the evidence taken before the Sebastopol 
Committee could hardly bear any compa- 
rison. It was to those gentlemen, and to 
others whom he might name, not to the ano- 
nymous writer, that he had attributed the 
meed of his highest praise, and he only 
wished that the Report containing their evi- 
dence was more generally known. In conse- 
quence of what had occurred, he should feel 
it to be his duty on Tuesday next to read 
some extracts to the House from the state- 
ments made by those gentlemen before the 


| Commission, in order to show how fearlessly 


and manfully they had spoken out with 
regard to the condition of the poor soldiers. 
The two gentlemen who had replied to the 
letter published on the 5th of July, stated, 
on the one hand, that the writer was afraid 
to give his name, and, on the other, that 
he had written for the sake of gaining 
notoriety. Those statements appeared to 
contradict each other, for he could not 
possibly see how any one who was animated 
by the desire of notoriety could hope to 
gain it by writing anonymous letters. 
That, however, was a proof of how un- 
desirable it was for medical men to attri- 
bute to one another motives for the state- 
ments they made, when on the truth of the 
statements, and not on the motives which 
dictated them, depended the character of 
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those who made them. The two civilian 
surgeons also stated that the writer of the 
letter of the 5th of July knew that no 
official contradiction could be given to him; 
but if that were so, then those two gentle- 
men and Dr. Hall were under no obligation 
to the writer for having been the means of 
bringing the matter before the House of 
Commons. No one could suppose for a 
moment that a letter could remain secret 
that was published in The Times, when 
between 70,000 and 80,000 copies must 
necessarily be distributed through all the 
quarters of the globe. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for War, in an- 
swer to him (Mr. Stafford) the other night, 
stated that he had seen the letter, and had 
sent to inquire if its representations were 
correct, and that as soon as he had re- 
ceived a reply it should be laid upon the 
table. He considered, therefore, that the 


medical officers, so far from having any | 


complaint against him, could not have been 
more fairly treated than they had been at 
his hands. In the debate on the transport 
service on Tuesday night, he stated that he 
had reason to believe that the condition of 
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breathe his last in the pure air he wished so much 
to breathe again than in that fetid cabin so hate- 
ful to him. He did not die in the removal, as the 
medical men had fully expected, but was much 
revived by the open air on his way to his lodgings, 
where he died in half an hour, at least in a better 
place than in that horrible cabin. Only one word 
more. The cause of Colonel Lowth’s death was 
not dysentery alone, as your correspondent would 
lead one to infer. He had been attacked by dysen- 
tery at an early part of the voyage, but this was 
soon checked, as his medical attendant on board 
himself assured me. No; the causes of his death 
were the severity of the wound which he received 
on the 18th of June (which became worse on the 
voyage), the attack of dysentery, and the exhaus- 
tion produced thereby ; and, more than all, by the 
great heat and the extremely bad ventilation of 
the cabin.” 


Now, when he (Mr. Stafford) heard of the 
death of Colonel Lowth, though personally 
unknown to him, he must say that he felt 
so shocked and horrified that he made in- 
quiries upon the subject, the result of 
which he alluded to in the question he put 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty the 
other night. He hoped the attention of 
the Government would be directed to the 
subject, for it was evident that if the ac- 
commodation for officers was so bad the ac- 





the wounded and invalided soldiers, who commodation for men would not be better. 
had recently arrived home from the Crimea, | He trusted that the loss of that gallant 
was not such as would warrant him in| officer and the painful letter of his brother, 
saying that the transport service was not | would have the effect of commanding the 


capable of improvement. In reply the 


First Lord of the Admiralty observed that | 


he was sorry to hear that statement, for 
no complaints had reached him. Another 
letter had appeared in the newspaper that 
morning, and a painful one it was, from 
the brother of the late Colonel Lowth, in 
which the writer said— 


“The wife of Colonel Lowth and myself, his 
brother, went on board the Hansa, and found him in 
an exhausted state, and in a cabin so ill ventilated 
that the air of it was pestilential. Our natural 
wish was to remove him from this terrible hole 


(for I can use no other term), and out of which | 


his servant Hicken, the most devoted of servants, 
as every officer on board allowed, declared that 
his master’s strongest wish was to be removed. 
Hicken at the same time stated that his master’s 
only thought, when not turned upon his regiment, 
through his long illness, was to land in England 
once more. On our consulting the medical men, 
they all agreed that the state of Colonel Lowth 


was so bad that their opinion was that he would | 


die in the aet of being removed from his cabin ; 
but, it must be added, that they all equally agreed 
that if he remained in that horrible atmosphere 
he could not survive many hours. Under these 
circumstances it was for us only to decide whether 
Colonel Lowth should be left in this hole to die in 
a few hours, or whether we should fulfil his only 
wish—to land, and, at the same time, to give him 
that one last chance of the fresh pure air reviving 
him, If he was to die, better that he should 


| attention of Government to the subject, 
and that whatever department had control 
of the transport service they would insist 
upon such arrangements for the transport 
of our sick troops homewards, that an 
event so painful to all, and so highly dis- 
creditable to the system should not again 
be suffered to occur. He did not ask for 
any reply from the Government on the 
present occasion, for he felt satisfied that 
they would give the matter their most 
earnest and careful consideration. 


LORD GEORGE PAGET'S GOOD-SERVICE 
PENSION, 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he rose to call 
_the attention of the House to a report 
that Lord G. Paget had received a good- 
| service pension of 100/. per annum, with 
| the view of inquiring into the truth of 
such report, and of ascertaining, if true, 
what the special services had been for 
which such pension had been awarded. 
There existed so much dissatisfaction with 
reference to the subject that it behoved 
the Government to give some explanations 
of the grounds on which they had given 
the pension, when, no doubt, it would be 


found that Lord G. Paget had performed 
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services to the country beyond those which 
were already known.to the public. He 
(Mr. Dillwyn) knew nothing personally of 
the matter, but had been made acquainted 
with it through the reports which had ap- 
peared in the public prints; and he assum- 
ed that those reports were true, for if they 
had not been so, it was probable that as 
they contained charges against some of the 
Members of the Government they would 
have been contradicted. Lord G. Paget, 
as far as he knew, was a gallant and meri- 
torious Officer, but there were many others 
who were equally so to whom no pensions 
had beer awarded. The noble Lord had 
bravely led his troops on the occasion of 
the memorable charge at Balaklava, and 
had performed his devoir as gallantly as 
any officer or private who took part in that 
affair. He believed, however, with that 
exception the noble Lord had seen very 
little active service; he certainly was at 
Alma, but the troops under his command 
were not under fire. He (Mr. Dillwyn) 
could not therefore conceive that the Go- 
vernment had given the pension to the 
noble Lord for his services at Balaklava, 
or that he had so pre-eminently distin- 
guished himself on that occasion as to 
warrant his being singled out for such a 
reward. It was also alleged that the pen- 
sion was given to the noble Lord on the 
ground of seniority; but that was certainly 
au insufficient reason for the preference 
which had been given, as the noble Lord’s 
position as senior regimental Officer might 
have arisen from accident. As he had 
just stated, much dissatisfaction existed, 
because it was believed that the pension 
had been given to the noble Lord on in- 
sufficient grounds; he thought, therefore, 
that an explanation was due to all parties 
—to the country, the House, and the 
army—all of whom would hail with plea- 
sure a statement which would satisfy them 
that the pension had not been given to 
Lord G. Paget on account of his high 
birth or connections, but that the services 
rendered by him entitled him to the re- 
ward which had been bestowed upon him. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
with Lord Hardinge most properly rested 
the responsibility of the selection of offi- 
cers whose distinguished services he might 
consider entitled them tu the good-service 
pensions. He (Mr. F. Peel) was rather sur- 
prised at the animadversions to which the 
present appointment had given rise, and 
wondered, also, that the hon. Member did 
not sce the impropriety of bringing a ques- 

Mr. Dillwyn 
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tion of that kind before the House, which 
could not possibly be expected to form a 
just estimate of the relative merits of off. 
cers. Unless Lord G. Paget’s title ren. 
dered him unfit for the appointment, he 
(Mr. F. Peel) was totally unable to con- 
ceive that a better, or, under the circum. 
stances, any other choice could have been 
made. The sum voted by that House ad- 
mitted of six or seven good-service pen- 
sions being given, and it was thought pro- 
per that the cavalry, as well as the line, 
should be permitted to share in their ap. 
portionment, in order to mark the coun- 
try’s approbation of the distinguished con- 
duct of the cavalry on that memorable oc- 
easion of the charge at Balaklava. Lord 
G. Paget was selected to receive his pen- 
sion because he was the senior regimen- 
tal Colonel of all the cavalry colonels who 
were in that action. It was well known 
that the noble Lord had on that occasion 
led his regiment in the most gallant man- 
ner against the enemy, rallied them on the 
other side, and brought them back again, 
behaving throughout the whole affair in 
the most collected manner. Having such 
strong claims, and being the senior regi- 
mental Colonel, the pension was awarded 
to the noble Lord; for, had he been passed 
over, the inference would have been drawn 
that he was wanting in his duty, which 
would have been most unjust. The hon. 
Member had drawn an invidious compari- 
son between the merits of Lord G. Paget 
and the other colonels who were engaged 
at Balaklava. [Mr. Dittwyn: I alluded 
to all who had taken part in that charge. ] 
Well, whatever might be the merits of the 
other colonels, they had never been in any 
previous action any more than Lord G. 
Paget had, and, therefore, his claim was 
quite as strong as theirs, on the ground of 
the active service which he had seen. 
Coronet LINDSAY said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of making any con- 
parison between the relative merits of Lord 
George Paget and other officers who had 
not received the pension, but with the view 
of calling the attention of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for War to 
what appeared to him (Colonel Lindsay), 
and to many others out of doors, to be a 
somewhat anomalous state of things. The 
good-service pension was bestowed on offi- 
cers as a reward for distinguished merit, 
and also with the view of increasing their 
pay, and it appeared to him and many 
others that, while they rewarded with those 
pensions parties who were nobly serving 
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their country in the East, they somewhat | of toil endured in the trenches, which was 
neglected a generation of officers fast pass-/ much more difficult to bear, were more 
ing away, who had served their country worthy of the pension in question than 
bravely and effectually during the Penin- Lord George Paget? He wished to ask 
sular war. No one would say that our the Under Secretary for War a question, 
officers in the East did not deserve every-| which would go far to determine in his 
thing that a grateful country could bestow, mind whether the Government had acted 
but, at the same time, they ought to re- rightly or wrongly in that appointment. 
ward those who had served our country for The hon. Gentleman had stated that six 
a longer period in other wars. He had or seven good-service pensions had been 
received letters from many old officers granted, and he (Sir W. Gallwey) wished 
who were engaged in the Peninsular war, to know whether they had been all grant- 
urging him to bring their case before the ed to officers serving in the Crimea? 
House of Commons, but it was not his ine [Mr. F. Peet: Yes.] In that case he 
tention to make a move in the matter at thought there was a fair ground for be- 
present, as he hoped that their claims stowing one of those pensions upon the 
would be appreciated and rewarded by him senior officer of cavalry, although his ser- 
who was most competent to judge of them vices might not, perhaps, in point of time 
—he alluded of course to the Commander or brilliancy, equal those of some other 
in Chief of the army. He had made those officers in different branches of the army. 
observations with regard to the general Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
question, and would, before concluding, would really put it to the discretion of the 
mention the claims of one of those officers. House whether this is a kind of discussion 
He had been in seven general actions—he which can be carried on with advantage to 
wore a medal with seven clasps—had ob- the public service ? The question raised by 
tained a gold cross from the Portuguese the Motion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Government for services rendered during Dillwyn) is whether the Commander in 
the Peninsular war—hai been promoted to Chief, in the exercise of that discretion 
the brevet rank of captain in the Portu- which is vested in him by virtue of his 
guese army, and had also been promoted office, has properly or improperly selected 
for other distinguished services. That a particular officer to receive one of those 
gallant officer supported his family on his good-service pensions which the generosity 
pay, and had made in vain many efforts to of the country has placed at his disposal. 
obtain a good-service pension. He (Co- Now, that question involves two considera- 
lonel Lindsay) had no doubt that there | tions—first, as to whether the individual 
were others who had superior claims to; upon whom this reward has been conferred 
that officer, but he mentioned his case as has himself performed services which, in 
being one of a class which had been greatly | the abstract, entitle him to receive it ; and 
neglected. He trusted that the military' next, whether there are any other officers 
authorities would investigate the subject, possessing claims which mus. be admitted, 
and that they would not allow the claims upon just consideration, to be superior to 
of those who were nobly serving their coun- those of the officer upon whom the pension 
try in the East to supersede altogether the has been bestowed. I really would put it 
claims of those who had gone through five, to the House whether it is possible for 
or even seven campaigns. | them—for the few Members who, by ac- 
Sir WILLIAM GALLWEY said, that! cident, upon a given day find themselves 
many would perhaps consider that his ques- | assembled within these walls—to be proper 
tion as to Lord George Paget’s pension judges of cases of this sort? Is it possible 
was a personal matter, but in reality it was that, even if they have a knowledge of all 
not so. It was not a question of whether | the facts and details of the particular case 
the noble Lord was justified in accepting | they can be competent judges of the con- 
the pension, for he (Sir W. Gallwey) | flicting claims of all the parties upon a dua 
thought any other officer who had been consideration of which the Commander in 
placed in the same position would not have | Chief’s decision had been arrived at? If 
refused the pension. There was, there- ‘this House is to take upon itself not only 
fore, no intention of imputing any blame! to determine whether a particular officer 
to the noble Lord for having done so; but | upon whom any reward or honour is con- 
the question was, whether there were not/ ferred is in himself deserving of that re- 
many other officers in the Crimea who, not | ward, but is also to pass in review all the 
only on account of actions in the field, but | other officers serving in a particular force 
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aud to determine whether any of those 
officers have or have not claims superior to 
those of the officer selected for reward, 
then, I say, this House is embarking into 
considerations with which it is utterly in- 
competent to deal, and such a course must 
be productive of most serious consequences 
to the discipline and efficiency of the mili- 
tary service. No one man can be selected 
out of a number among whom, perhaps, 
there is such a near equality of merit that 
even the person whose duty it is to make 
the selection may find himself embarrassed 
in the choice he is compelled to make— 
without giving rise to comment. The 
friends of those officers who are unsuccess- 
ful will naturally, and, no doubt honestly, 
believe the selection made to be an im- 
proper one, for it is in human nature to 
overestimate the merits of those to whom 
our attention is personally directed, and to 
undervalue, perhaps, the claims of persons 
towards whom our observation has been 
less directed. In a case where there are 
ten or twenty men to choose from, any 
one of whom may have been selected, nine- 


Lord George Paget's 
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Commander in Chief that discretion which 
ean only be usefully exercised by him, and 
the House will, without intending it, inflict 
(avery great injury to the public service, 
Captain SCOBELL said, the only ob- 
| ject of the hon. Member who originated the 
discussion was to obtain an explanation 
/upon a matter which had been very much 
discussed out of doors. The noble Lord at 
‘the Head of the Government said, that 
| nineteen out of twenty would be dissatis- 
fied with the selection of the twentieth 
_ candidate for honours, but that proved the 
| necessity for a scrutiny into those appoint- 
ments ; for if nineteen men out of twenty 
| were necessarily passed over it would be 
an additional and unnecessary mortifica- 
tion for them to find that their claims had 
been passed over in favour of any but the 
best qualified of their competitors. He 
would also suggest that the services for 
which a good-service pension was awarded 
should be announced in the Gazette. He 
| agreed with the hon. and gailant Member 
| for Wigan (Colonel Lindsay) that Penin- 


| sular officers should not be passed over in 


teen must be passed over, and the friends | distributing those pensions, especially when 
of those nineteen will immediately address | it was recollected that they were all old 
themselves to some Member of this House | men, and, if rewarded with a pension, could 
to induce him to urge the claims of those | not, in the course of nature, retain it long. 
officers who have been passed over. Now,| Masor REED said, that the hon. Gen- 
if any injustice was done, or any public | tleman the Under Secretary for War had 
evil arose formerly from the practice of de- described Lord George Paget as the senior 
ciding upon disputed elections by a vote of , eavalry officer in the Crimea. 

the whole House, which practice the House Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: I said the 
thought improper, and had very wisely | senior regimental officer. 

abolished, then, I say, the inconvenience! Mason REED said, he found, from the 
to the public service, to the discipline and | Army List, that the services of Lord 
efficiency of the army, arising from such George Paget only extended to twenty 
decisions as now proposed must be infinitely | years, while those of Colonel Griffiths was 
more prejudicial. The House would be | twenty-six, Colonel Shewell twenty-eight, 
plunging into one of the greatest evils of a | and Major De Salis twenty-five years. 
pure democratic State ; they would be fol- CotoneL NORTH said, that the Under 
lowing the precedents of the days of revo- | Secretary for War had mentioned Lord 
lution, when legislative assemblies com-| Paget as the senior officer, and it did not 
manded armies. I hope that now this follow that that noble Lord might not be, 
subject will be allowed to drop. The hon. | as an officer, senior to the gallant officers 


Member who introduced it has stated his 
views. My hon. Friend (the Under Se- 
eretary for War) has said what it was 
proper he should say upon this occasion, 
and I think by pursuing the matter further 
by inquiring as to whether the claims of 
individuals have been properly eatimated 
by the department whose duty it was to 
decide upon them, which was likewise fully 
acquainted with the nature of those claims, 
and the whole circumstances upon which 
the relative merits of officers were founded, 
we shall be taking out of the hands of the 


Viscount Palmerston 


mentioned, although upon the whole he 
had been less time in the army. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he 
agreed that it was invidious to institute 
in that House comparisons between vari- 
ous officers. It had been his fate to have 
to select officers of the navy to receive 
good-service pensions, and he found the 
task a difficult and a delicate one. He 
thought, from the speech of the hon. 
Under Secretary for War, that there ap- 
peared to be an intention to give good-ser- 
vice pensions solely for services performed 
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That, he contended, was | solely to senior officers, and he deprecated 
not the object for which the money to pro- | 
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any fixed rule of seniority in their award. 


vide those pensions was voted ; it was not | He also begged to express his concurrence 
voted to reward brilliant services actually | in the observation of the hon. Member for 


being performed, but because, certain 


commands in the nature of sinecures, and | 


usually given to old and deserving officers, 
having been abolished, those good-service 
pensions were to be granted in compensa- 
tion. The term ‘ good-service pensions” 
in itself implied that they were to be given 
to the oldest class of officers. He, there- 
fore, would suggest that, while the re- 
wards of the Bath and of promotion should 
be bestowed on every active officer whose 
actions merited them, the good-service 
pensions should be given only to the most 
deserving of the older officers. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must | 
protest against the doctrine of the noble | 


Lord the Prime Minister that the House 
of Commons had no right to criticise the 
acts of governing authority in the distribu- 
tion of public money. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had | 
not denied the right ; he only put it as a 
matter of discretion. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said the country 


had no objection to reward meritorious 


services, but it did desire that the money 
voted for that purpose should be applied 
in the best possible manner. He hoped 
the House would never abandon its right 
to diseuss the application of every portion 
of the public funds. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he fully 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) that good-ser- 
vice pensions should be awarded for good 
and long service, and he would take that 
opportunity of adverting to the hard case 
of sergeants who, on promotion, were call- 
ed upon to forego their good-conduct pay. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he would admit 
that it was inconvenient to discuss the 
relative merits of officers in that House, 
but he must remind the noble Lord that 
the subject had not been mentioned there 
until it had been loudly asserted elsewhere 
that an improper distribution of rewards 
had been made. He believed Lord George 
Paget was entitled to his reward, but he 
thought the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir F.Baring) had correctly stated 
the intention of Parliament granting those 
good-service pensions. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for War appear- 
ed to think that they were to be conferred 
only upon senior officers, but in the in- 
fantry certainly they had not been granted 





Southwark (Mr. Pellatt) respecting the 
hardship imposed upon non-commissioned 
officers to whom promotion was sometimes 
a pecuniary loss,—an injustice that ought 
not to be permitted to endure. 

Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY — MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

(1.) 3,7111., Statute Law. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to ex- 
plain the cireumstances which had led to 
the publication of some observations by 
Mr. Bellenden Ker on the expurgatory list 
of Statutes as an appendix to the Report 
of the Statute Law Commission, and in 
referring to a notice of Motion given by 
the hon. and learned Member for Ayr, 
(Mr. Craufurd), he would mention that 
there would be no objection to produce 
copies of the replies of Mr. Anstey and 
Mr. Coode, to that document. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he begged to 
express his satisfaction at the explanation 
that had been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that fault had been found with the Com- 
missioners for not having done more than 
they had done with the expurgated list 
prepared by them, but the answer to that 
was that the papers published by the Com- 
missioners pointed out that it was neces- 
sarily an imperfect list and was merely a 
preliminary work. He was inclined to 
give those gentlemen the praise to which 
they were entitled for diligence, zeal, and 
knowledge, though as yet their labours 
were not sufficiently matured to form the 
basis for legislation. 

Mr. MASSEY said, it had been stated 
that the Lord Chancellor had received Re- 
ports from Mr. Bellenden Ker upon various 
Bills brought before Parliament, he begged 
to ask whether there would be any objec- 
tion to publish those Reports ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY replied, that the 
Lord Chancellor had informed him that 
Mr. Bellenden Ker, besides the attention 
which he paid to the business of the Com- 
mission, had rendered valuable assistance 
by furnishing Reports upon various sub- 
jects of current legislation. The nature 
of those Reports was not such as to render 
their production possible, some of them 
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being verbal and others in the shape of|in aid of the military operations of the 
private notes. country. 

Mr. MALINS said, he could confirm Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he under. 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet | stood that the former Vote of Credit had 
respecting the valuable labours in the Com- | not been expended. He wished to know if 
mission of Mr. Bellenden Ker, whose re- | that were the fact, and, further, he would 
muneration was by no means greater than | observe that the number of men voted for 
he was entitled to. the army had not been enlisted, nor had 

Mr. NAPIER said, that the great ob- the 120,000 militia paid for by the coun- 
ject of Government was the peace and | try been embodied. 
security of society, and the formation of} Mr. FREDERICK PEEL replied, that 
right laws ; and not to have an efficient | the increased expenditure of hospitals, in- 
department in existence for carrying out crease of pay to the army, and pay of the 
that object satisfactorily to the public was | Foreign Legion, would exhaust the sums 
a state of things both anomalous and un-| voted, but he did not think it would be 
justifiable. He had given notice of a Mo-| necessary to take any additional Vote for 
tion upon the subject of creating such a | army purposes. 
department, but he did not think that, at} Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
that late period of the Session, and with QUER said, he could not exactly say what 
the anxiety that prevailed to carry forward amount was drawn upon the Vote of last 
the public business, he should be justified year, but thought that about 1,500,000I. 
in proceeding with it now. Early in the remained unexhausted. 
next Session, however, he should ask the} Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wanted 
House to affirm a Resolution in favour of | to know how it was intended to meet an 
establishing a responsible and an efficient | additional expenditure of at least, he ap- 
department to superintend all our law re-| prehended, 5,000,0000. by an additional 
forms and the drafting of Bills, and their | Vote of 3,000,0001. ? 
conduct through Parliament; and he trust- Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
ed he should receive the support of the | QUER could not see the difficulty which 


House. | the hon. Gentleman seemed to apprehend. 


Mr. MASSEY said, he trusted that the |The whole expenditure had been most 
right hon, and learned Gentleman would | carefully calculated, and was, he believed, 


fulfil his pledge, as, from the constitution | most accurately stated. There was a cer- 
of the Commission, he had little confidence tain amount voted for Army, Navy, and 
in any useful result accruing from their | Ordnance purposes, and in addition, he now 
labours. | proposed, to take a general Vote of Credit 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the subject of a for 3,000,000/., all of which would be appli- 
special Department of Public Justice was | cable to the service of the war, and upon 
now under the consideration of the Com- | which it would be competent for the Commis- 
mission, and he thought it would have | sariat Officers abroad to draw. The grant- 


been better for his right hon. and learned | 
Friend (Mr. Napier), being a member of | 
that Commission, to make his suggestion 
to them instead of to that House. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) 3,000,0001. Vote of Credit. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: In the financial statement, Sir, 
which I had the honour to submit to the 
House in April last I stated that, in addi- 
tion to the Estimates then prepared for 
the various military departments, [ should 
propose an additional credit of 3,000,0001. 
to be applied to the purposes of the war. 
That sum is included in the Estimates 
which have been published, and has been 
accounted for in those Estimates which 
have been already submitted to the House. 
It now becomes my duty to ask the Com- 
mittee to agree to a general Vote of Credit 


Sir G. Grey | 





ing of a Vote of Credit would not increase 
the expenditure. If additional expenses 
were not incurred that Vote would not be 
drawn upon ; but it was necessary to enable 
the Treasury to meet the draughts drawn 
upon them by the Commissariat Officers. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) 2,568,3357., Commissariat Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that, 
when he proposed the original Commis- 
sariat Estimates, he had explained that in 


‘former years it had been found sufficient to 


take a Vote under that head of 600,0001., 
which sum represented the expense of the 
Commissariat in the Colonies, but that for 
the current year a sum of 2,400,007. 
would be required. Of that amount 
600,000/. continued, as before, to repre- 
sent the expense of the Commissariat in 
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the Colonies, another 600,000. was re-| water transport, including the supply of 
quired for the new arrangements for the | water provided by the Commissariat De- 
ay and provisioning of the regular army | partment. The larger portion of that sum 
and the embodied militia at home, and the | was required to pay for the purchase of 
remainder 1,200,000/. was at that time | animals attached to the army under the 
estimated to be necessary to cover the pro- | land transport corps, commanded by Colo- 
bable demands of the army in the East. | nel M‘Murdo. When he moved the Army 
The time that had since elapsed had en- | Estimates, he was not fully informed as to 
abled them to form a more correct and ac- | the amount of the Vote which would be re- 
curate notion of the probable requirements quired for the transport corps, but he had 
of the army; and they now found that, as- | since ascertained that that corps would re- 
suming the expenditure for the whole year quire nearly the whole sum voted in those 
to be at the rate at which it was for the | Estimates. An additional transport corps 
months of May and June, the actual sum of 3,000 men had been since raised, 2,000 
required would be 3,768,335/. But as of whom were Englishmen, and the re- 
1,200,0001. had already been voted, there mainder were to be natives of Turkey. 
remained only 2,568,335l. to be voted, and | The 2,000 English had been despatched 
that was the sum which he now pro- to the Crimea, bnt there had been found 
posed that the Committee should grant. considerable difficulty in enlisting the re- 
It had been observed by some hon. Mem- | maining portion of the force from the na- 
bers that the circumstance of Government tive population. He could not account for 
having to ask for so large a Supplemen- it, unless it arose from the report of the 
tary Vote indicated a want of foresight in disasters that had occurred in the Crimea. 
the arrangements of the Estimates; but it But, in consequence of that reluctance on 
must be remembered that the nature of the part of the natives of Turkey, it had 
the services which were to be provided for been necessary to enlarge the proportion 
out of the proposed Vote was necessarily of Englishmen in that corps. The sum 
and unavoidably so uncertain as to render already voted for that branch of the service 
it impossible to make anything more than | was 238,250/. At the rate of expenditure 


a conjectural Estimate. The Estimate for during the months of May and June, it was 
the army could be accurately ascertained, | estimated that the cost of the corps would 
the number of men being known, and the | be 1,000,000/., and 238,250/. having been 


charge for each man fixed. But it was already granted, there remained to be voted 
quite a different thing with regard to the 761,750/. To show how necessary it was 
Commissariat, the bulk of which charge | to provide the army with ample means of 
depended upon circumstances which were | transport, he might refer to the number of 
extremely varying. Since the provisional animals now in the Crimea as compared 


Vote had been prepared to be submitted | 


to the House there had been an additional 
charge sent in—namely, the provision for 
the Sardinian army, consisting of between 
16,000 and 20,000 men. It was true 
that would ultimately be repaid by Sar- 
dinia; in the meanwhile, however, it was 
a charge which increased the Estimates. 
Then, again, England had to ration 20,000 
Turkish troops. It should also be borne 
in mind that the price of provisions was 
greatly enhanced in that part of the world 
in which those provisions were to be ob- 
tained. The first item in the Supplemen- 
tary Vote was 1,001. for the pay and con- 
tingencies of the Commissariat division of 
the War Department. That item needed 
little explanation. 
timates were prepared, the Supplementary 


Estimates rendered it necessary to employ | 


two or three additional clerks. Hence the 
item of 1,000/. The next item was to the 
extent of 761,7501. for land and inland 


Since the original Es- | 


with the number when the transport corps 
was first formed. Before the month of 
May there were about 1,500 animals; on 
the Ist of May there were 2,500 animals ; 
_and on the 26th of June there were 7,000 
janimals, From that time the number had 
continued very considerably to increase. 
He believed that at the present time the 
army was provided with the means of 
transport, if it should be necessary to take 
the field, and there was no doubt that 
their large transport establishments would 
be furnished with everything that was re- 
quired. Those horses had been purchased 
in different countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean. There had been purchased 
and sent from Spain and from Gibraltar 
about 3,000 animals; there had also been 
purchased about the same number in the 
Sardinian States, 500 had been purchased 
in Sicily, and others in Syria. Colonel 
| M‘Murdo undertook the superintendence of 
the animal force. He was to take charge 
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of the chairs and ambulances for conveying 
the wounded to the hospitals. A large 
supply of those necessary articles had al- 
ready been furnished. There was an item 
of 15,0007. for the freight of specie, in- 
cluding the expense of shipment. That 
item had reference to the Turkish loan 
which had been guaranteed by France and 
England; and that charge was for provid- 
ing the means of conveying the money to 
Constantinople. In the original Commis- 
sariat Estimate for provisions issued to 
the army, Ordnance, and Commissariat, 
at the seat of war, the amount voted was 
531,550/., but a further amount was now 
required to the extent of 823,7851. In that 
sum was included a charge of 274,500/. 
for provisions supplied to the Sardinian 
army, the cost of which the Commissary 
General had been instructed to obtain re- 
payment of. They had in addition to 
provide for the provisioning of the Turkish 
contingent under General Vivian, and for 
the provisioning of the Foreign Legion. 
The sum necessary for the support of the 
Turkish soldier was 6d. a man, but on the 
Foreign Legion it was necessary to ex- 
pend 9d.aman. After defraying out of 
the vote of 23,7851. the necessary charge 
for furnishing provisions that were re- 
quired, the remainder would be found ne- 
cessary to pay the expences of forming 
depdts of provisions for their own army in 
the East. For the depdt at Constantine- 
ple 250,0001. was required. That Vote was 
exclusive of stoppages on account of ra- 
tions from the pay of officers and men. 
The ordinary ration of a soldier was. lb. 
of meat, and llb. of biscuit, or 13]b. of 
bread a day, for which 33d. a day was 
deducted from his pay, and then there was 
1d. also deducted on account of rum, mak- 
ing a deduction of 43d. a day. Com- 
plaints had been made of the constant 
issuing of salt meat and biscuit, instead 
of fresh meat and bread. Le was glad to 
inform the Committee that arrangements 
had been made, by means of a bakery 
being sent out, for issuing to the troops 
fresh bread three times a week, biscuit 
being issued four times a week; and, for 
the future, fresh meat would be issued to 
the troops four days a weck. Then, with 
regard to forage, the amount already voted 
for that item was 294,0001.; but a fur- 
ther amount of 786,500. was required. 
That increased charge was owing to the 
necessity of having very large stores of 
forage for the great number of animals 
that were to be supported. The cavalry, 
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the artillery, and the transport corps, had 
all been largely increased. It had, in 
consequence, become necessary to send out 
very large shipments of hay and corn to 
the Crimea. There were supplies at that 
moment in the Crimea sufficient to sup- 
port 20,000 animals for a period of sixty 
days, and arrangements had been made to 
keep up a constant supply. With regard 
to the item of fuel and light, there had 
been a considerable increase under that 
head of expenditure. The amount already 
voted for those purposes was 22,000. ; 
the further amount required was 78,0001. 
A great part of the sufferings of our 
troops during the last winter was owing 
to their not having a sufficient supply of 
fuel issued to them. The proposed Vote 
was intended to prevent a recurrence of 
such a disaster by providing an ample 
supply of fuel for the troops. With re- 
gard to the cooking, the services of the 
well-known M. Soyer had been so effi- 
ciently applied that kitchens had been 
established and instructions given to the 
troops, by means of which-every proper 
supply in that department was secured to 
the army. The next item to which he 
had to call the attention of the Committee 
was one for the payment of the expences 
of the railway in the Crimea, and for the 
wages of labourers, &c. The sum re- 
quired was 24,0007. He was aware that 
an objection was made to that charge last 
year; but it could not be denied that the 
railway corps had rendered the greatest 
possible service to the army. The time 
for which the men were engaged had ex- 
pired, but a sufficient number was re- 
tained in the Crimea to keep the railway 
in a proper working condition. There 
were two other items in the Supplementary 
Estimates — namely, a Vote of 54,000/. 
for the payment of the Croatian labourers 
employed as scavengers, in making roads, 
&c., and a Vote of 24,0001. on account 
of the Heraclea (or Kosloo) coal mines. 
He had now given all the explanation 
which he thought the Committee could 
require respecting the Supplementary Es- 
timates he had brought forward and the 
ground on which they rested. But, be- 
fore he resumed his seat, he would for 
moment advert to something which bad 
been stated the other evening, when he 
happened not to be present, respecting the 
transference of the Commissariat from the 
Treasury to the War Department. « It was 
very important that the Committee should 
keep in view the distinction there was be- 
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tween the financial bearing of the question 
and its political bearing. It must be ob- 
vious that, whatever objection there might 
be to the duties of the Commissariat being 
performed under the superintendence of 
the War Department instead of the Trea- 
sury, no advantage could be derived by 
the War Department from the largeness 
of the Vote, inasmuch as the Estimates 
would be the same, and would equally 
have to pass under the review of the 
Treasury, whether the money were ex- 
pended by the immediate authority of the 
Treasury or by the direction of the War 
Department. At all events, if it were 
right to intrust the War Department with 
the expenditure of 13,000,000J. sterling, 
the Committee could hardly object to in- 
trusting it with the expenditure of this 
smaller sum having relation only to the 
Commissariat. The bulk of the expen- 
diture would take place at the seat of war, 
under the responsibility of the chief of the 
Commissariat. The money would be dis- 
bursed either by purchases made on the 
spot or by contraets, and all that the 





public could require was to be assured that 
that expenditure was properly made, and | 
that those contracts were fairly entered | 
into. It would of course be the duty of | 
the Commissariat authorities to see that 
the contracts were faithfully fulfilled and 
that the public were secured against any 
possibility of loss. But, with regard to 
those large disbursements of money, whe- 
ther directly by purchase or under con- 
tract, no doubt the proper course to be 
taken was, that the accounts should be 
duly audited. Persons from the Audit 
Board would therefore be sent out to 
Constantinople to examine the accounts 
and to arrange them under their proper 
heads. That proceeding would apply, not 
to the Commissariat Department only, but 
to the Navy, the Ordnance, and the War | 
Office. A person would be sent from Eng- | 
land to assist the Commissary General to | 
examine all vouchers and to transmit the | 
accounts home, and the moment they. 
were received they would be sent to the 
Audit Office for examination. That, in- 
deed, was the system already acted upon, | 
and he therefore considered that there | 
was no expenditure made by the coun- | 
try over which so strict control was 
kept as was exercised over the expen- | 
diture of the Commissariat service. The | 
accounts of all other departments were 
audited by their own members ; but with 
regard to the Commissariat there was an 
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independent authority outside, examining 
and controlling every shilling of expense. 
There was one branch of the Commissariat 
duties which was essentially of a financial 
character, and which, therefore, was very 
properly appropriated to the Treasury, he 
meant the replenishing of the Commis- 
sariat chest. It was from that chest that 
all the supplies were drawn, and it was for 
the Commissary General to see that there 
were ample funds to meet the demands 
for the public service. It was his duty 
either to draw bills, or write home in 
order that a remittance of specie might be 
made. No doubt it was at times a very 
difficult question to determine, having re- 
gard to the state of the money market, 
whether he should take the one course or 
the other. But that was not a question 


|of the expenditure of money ; it was one 


simply as to supplying means for defray- 
ing any such expenditure. Whatever were 
the Bills drawn abroad, they must be paid 
out of the Commissariat chest ;  there- 
fore, the Commissariat chest was most 
properly placed under the control of the 
Treasury, and not under that of the War 
Department. Under those circumstances 
he thought there was no ground of appre- 
hension as to a want of proper control over 
the Commissariat Department. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the statement 
which had just been made by the hon. 
Gentleman was one which was not often 
equalled in interest, if, indeed, in import- 
ance, by any statement made in that 
House. He would not dwell upon the 
check that was said would be exercised 
over the Commissariat accounts, because 
he did not think much could be made out 
of that ; nor did he understand from the 
conversation which passed the other night 
that any great objection had been urged 
against the War Department having the 
management of the Commissariat. But 
what was most to be wondered at, in his 
opinion, was, that the Government should 
never have looked sufficiently far before 
them as to thoroughly understand the full 
extent of the matters they would have to 
deal with. They must have known in 
February all that they knew now; and 
yet in the month of August they were ask- 
ing for double the amount they asked the 
House to grant in February. The long 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for war did not in the 
slightest degree alter the facts. All that, 
in his opinion, showed a great want of 
foresight, and of a full comprehension of 
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what would be the amount of supplies ne- 
cessary for carrying on the war. There 
was one item, no doubt, which might not 
have been foreseen,—namely, the supply 
necessary to meet the Sardinian contin- 
gency. But, putting that aside, there re- 
mained 2,000,0001., of money to meet de- 
mands which it seemed to him might have 
been easily foreseen in February last. 
One great item of expense was, that we 
had formed a depét for provisions. But 
was it in the month of August only, or in 
the month of May, or of June, that it was 
necessary he should have a depét? What 
the hon. Gentleman had stated respecting 
the formation of a depot was about as 
painful a statement as he had ever heard. 
It showed in what a strange way the army 
must have been conducted ; when it must 
have been clear to the whole country that 
the moment the army landed in the Crimea 
it was absolutely necessary to have a 
depét. Every military man, nay, every 


person who had read history, knew that 
the first thing done when an army invaded 
an enemy’s country was to form a depot. 
The hon. Gentleman’s speech was the most 
extraordinary exposure of the ignorance of 
the Government that it had ever been his 
misfortune to hear. 


Talk of the Sebas- 
topol Committee giving an answer to the 
question, why was it that our army suffer- 
ed ?—why, the statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was a much more conclusive an- 
swer than the whole Report of that Com- 
mittee. [Mr.F. Peet said that the depéts 
were for provisions in reserve.] He could 
understand having food in depdts in re- 
serve, but ought there not to have been 
depéts for the ordinary supplies, so that in 
cases of emergency the army might have 
had something to fall back upon? In 
December last the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill was passed, and he thought it should 
have been ascertained by the month of 
February that foreigners would eat as well 
as Englishmen, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to make provision for them. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
there was no certainty at the time referred 
to, that in the course of the financial year 
the Foreign Legion would be engaged in a 
state of war. 

Mr. HENLEY: But you hoped to 
raise some, and the charge for them might 
as well have been foreseen in the month 
of February as now. It was strange to 
say that Government should have to as- 
certain the amount of two months’ actual 
expenditure, before they could state what 
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the expenditure would be during the future 
months of the year. That was to him an 
additional proof of how unfortunate they 
had been in the conduct of affairs. Then 
there were no less than 761,7501. to be 
expended on land and inland water trans- 
port. Might not that have been foreseen 
in February? Did not the Press teem 
day after day with statements, that all the 
animals in the Crimea were either dying 
or dead? It must have been perfectly 
well known in February that a large sup- 
ply of animals would be wanted, unless, 
indeed, it was intended to leave the army 
without the means of transport altogether. 
He really could not help thinking that a 
great part of the expense now to be incur- 
red might have been prevented had due 
foresight and skill been exercised in the 
matter. The Government had _ based 
those estimates on what? They had been 
obliged, in order to get at the expenditure, 
to have recourse to the expenditure of 
May and June. It did seem somewhat 
strange to him that, with an army in the 
field, its estimated numbers known, and 
with the vast establishments of England, 
the Government should have been driven 
to have recourse to such an expedient be- 
fore they could place themselves in a posi- 
tion to tell the Ilouse what the expendi- 
ture would be in the future months of the 
year. That was, to him, another con- 
vineing proof of the unfortunate way in 
which affairs had been conducted, and that 
if they had been placed in abler hands 
they would not at that the eleventh hour 
have been called upon for that which he 
was not prepared to deny was necessary. 
With regard to the amount of supplies and 
rations, all respecting them was or ought 
to have been as well known in February 
as now, at the same time he thought that 
the Under Secretary for War had stated 
grounds enough to show that what was 
now asked for was necessary for the 
army. With regard to the transport 
animals, one statement had struck him as 
rather extraordinary. The Under Seere- 
tary for War said that his calculation was 
based on the numbers of the two months 
of May and June, and then he stated that 
1,500 were handed over in April, and 
showed the ratio in which they had after- 
wards increased. What he (Mr. Henley) 
wanted to know was, if that calculation 
had been made on that of the expenditure 
for two months, would six times as much 
be required for twelve months? [Mr. F. 
PrEL intimated assent.] As that was the 
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case, no doubt they contemplated that a} 
great mortality would take place among 
those animals; but it was to be hoped 
that ordinary care would be taken of them, 
and that they would not suffer as they 
had last year from want of forage and 
shelter. He was glad to see that steps 
had been taken to keep up the number of 
those animals, and he trusted that the 
supplies for the army would not again fail 
from the want of means of transport. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he agreed 
with almost everything which had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken. He expected something extra, 
but was not prepared for the great in- 
crease shown in the present Estimates. | 
He was most desirous that the soldier 
should be properly paid, but he thought 
it was most extraordinary that the Se- 
eretary for War should have determined 
to increase the soldiers’ pay 6d. per day 
without asking the consent of the House 
of Commons to such arrangement. The 
only item in the supplementary Estimates 
to which he objected was the sum set down 
for the conveyance of specie to Turkey. 
He thought they had done quite sufficient 
in advancing the loan, and ought not to be | 


called on to pay its freightage to Constan- | 


tinople. 
Mr. FRANCIS BARING said, he 
begged to explain, with reference to some 
statements which had been made, that he | 
(Sir F. Baring) did on a former occasion | 
object to the transfer of the Commissariat 
expenditure from the Treasury to the War 
Department ; on the contrary, he approv- 
ed it, but what he did object to was 
the Minute making that transfer—as he 
thought that it had not been sufficiently | 
considered or matured. The Under Se-| 
cretary for War appeared to think that now | 
everything with regard to the war expen- | 
diture would go on smoothly—but if it did, 
things must be greatly altered from what 
they were when he (Sir F. Baring) held 
office in the Treasury. Then he was 
sorry to say there was such an accumula-_ 
tion of both war and Commissariat accounts | 
that auditing them was out of the ques-| 
tion; so by a kind of compromise they | 
were got rid of. He would suggest to the 
hon. Under Secretary for War that he | 
should make inquiries with regard to the’ 
transfer and settlement of the Commissariat 
accounts, with the view of preventing their 
accumulation and the difficulties which | 
would otherwise arise. The Under Seere- | 


tary for War appeared to think that aad 
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had already been done, and he (Sir F. 
Baring) should be happy to find that such 
was the case. Judging, however, from 
the Estimates on the table, he had no 
great confidence that it had been done ; 
for, if they had the monthly accounts of 
the expenditure which was going forward 
he could not understand why the present 
enormous Supplementary Estimates should 
be necessary. THe was afraid the Under 
Secretary for War would find that it would 
have been better to look more carefully 
into the matter, and that he had been a 
little too sanguine and had not sufficiently 
considered the difficulties connected with 
the subject. 

Mr. WILSON said, that there could be 
no doubt that the mode of conducting busi- 
ness had been greatly altered since the 
right hon. Baronet was at the Treasury. 
There was at that time a large Colonial 
expenditure by the Imperial Government, 
which was checked exclusively by the 
Commissariat officers, but that system had 
been entirely changed, and the expendi- 
ture in the Colonies had been reduced to 
a very small sum. The Treasury was un- 
able to control all descriptions of expendi- 
ture, for the heads of the Admiralty and 
other departments were responsible to the 


House for the expenditure of money, and 


the only check upon the expenditure of 
the Commissariat Department abroad was 
the Board of Audit. The control of the 
purely financial department of the Com- 
missariat chest rested entirely with the 
Treasury. He could not agree with the 
right hon. Baronet that any plan had been 
suggested which was preferable to that 
laid down in the Treasury Minute with 
respect to the transfer of the Commissariat 
from the Treasury to the War Depart- 
ment. 

CoLtoneL NORTH said, he wished to 
know what arrangements had been made 
with respect to the supply of coffee to the 
troops abroad? He observed that before 
the Sebastopol Committee the blame for 
supplying the troops with raw whole coffee 
was cast by Sir Charles Trevelyan upon 
the Quarter-master General in the Crimea, 
an officer who he (Colonel North) believed 
had done everything in his power to con- 
tribute to the wellbeing of the army. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, when asked whether 
applications for roasted coffee were not 
made before the army left Varna, said, he 
did not recollect any complaints being 
made, and added that all pains were taken 
at home to ascertain whether it would be 
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better to send out coffee roasted or un- 
roasted. Now, from papers which had 
been laid upon the table it appeared, that 
two months after, the authorities of the 
Treasury would not even take the trouble 
of sending to London Bridge, where the 
operations of roasting, grinding, and pack- 
ing of coffee could be seen in the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Collier. Upon the 
18th of July, Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote 
to Mr. Filder to ask what was best to be 
sent out. Mr. Filder took until the 13th 
of October to consider, and on that day he 
wrote to say he could not make up his 
mind whether it would be better to have 
roasted or unroasted coffee, and that he 
was anxious to consult some officers of ex- 
perience upon the subject. Upon receiv- 
ing that letter Sir Charles Trevelyan, on 
the 30th of October, wrote back, saying 
to Mr. Filder, ‘‘ You have removed our 
doubts about the form in which coffee 
should be sent to the army, and when we 
have occasion to send out any more we will 
send it roasted, but not ground.”” Now, 
he could not see how the doubts of the 
Treasury could have been removed by Mr. 
Filder’s letter. In his evidence before the 


Sebastopol Committee, Sir Charles Tre- 


velyan said, raw coffee was sent because 
unroasted coffee was served out in the navy, 
comparing the position of the army in the 
field with that of sailors on board ship, with 
fire and every means of roasting the berry. 
Another reason given was, because raw 
coffee was issued to the French army ; but 
it was forgotten that that army had a com- 
plete establishment for roasting coffee upon 
the borders of their camp. Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan also said, throughout the Kafir war 
the troops were supplied with unroasted 
coffee. He (Colonel North) had spoken to 
Sir Harry Smith upon the subject, and 
that gallant officer had told him that he 
had hundreds of pounds of coffee scattered 
on the ground, although the troops had 
means of roasting it, but found it too 
troublesome to pound. Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan added that, when it was found that 
there was a difficulty of roasting coffee in 
the Crimea, orders were given by the Trea- 
sury to send it out in a roasted state. It 
would be recollected that Messrs. Collier 
on the 15th of December wrote to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan upon the subject, and 
received on the 22nd of December any- 
thing but a courteous reply from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who concluded by saying, ‘* My 
Lords are not aware that any additional as- 
sistance is required.”” No one could ima- 
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gine from that reply that the first order for 
roasting coffee at the Clarence Yard was 
given on the 15th of December, and only on 
the 13th of January, 1855, was an order 
given to grind 20,000Ib. as an experiment, 
and upon the 22nd of March an order was 
given that no more ground coffee should be 
sent out. With respect to the size of pack- 
ages, Mr. Filder had expressed a desire that 
they should not exceed 60lb. weight ; and 
if the Treasury had chosen to avail them- 
selves of the information and assistance 
offered by Messrs. Collier, they would have 
ascertained how those gentlemen packed 
their coffee in packages of 25lb. weight, 
and which bore a voyage to Australia with- 
out loss of flavour. He (Colonel North) 
had had a notice upon the paper for a long 
time of a Motion for a copy of the corres- 
pondence which had taken place between 
Sir Charles Trevelyan or the Treasury, 
and any parties here, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the best form in which eoffee 
should be sent to the East. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Treasury had 
stopped him the other evening, and sug- 
gested that he should put his Motion in 
the shape of a question, ag, in faet, there 
was no correspondence to produce,—when 
a Gentleman undertook to cast blame upon 
the Quarter-master General and upon Ad- 
miral Boxer, he ought to be perfect, at 
least in his own office. Several Members 
of the House had already noticed the im- 
proper mode in which the correspondence 
of the Treasury was carried on, and now 
Sir Charles Trevelyan declared he had 
taken every means in his power to procure 
information, but could produce no eorres- 
pondence to show it. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, when- 
ever coffee was now issued to the soldiers, 
it was in a ground state. Tea and eoffee 
were issued on alternate days to the troops. 

Mr. WILSON said, he must complain 
of the mode in which the subject had been 
brought before the House by the hon. and 
gallant Member who had Jast addressed 
them. It was true that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had had a notice on the 
paper for a very long time, and he (Mr. 
Wilson) had come down every night to 
meet it, but whenever it was ecalled— 
which necessarily occurred late at night 
—the hon. and gallant Gentleman was not 
in his place to move it. [Colonel Nort# 
said, he did not believe there had been 4 
night when he was absent.} The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman at least did not 
bring on his Motion, and therefore, for the 
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convenience of the hon. Gentleman, he 
(Mr. Wilson) suggested that he should put 
a question on the subject, as the Return, 
if ordered, would be nil. Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan had told him there was no corres- 
pondence, but that he had had personal 
communications with officers of the navy, 
who had served in the Kafir war, and it 
was upon information derived from those 
personal communications that it was deter- 
mined at first to send out unroasted coffee. 
When the green coffee was sent out no one 
knew whither the.army was going. The 
first roasted coffee was sent out in July, 
and, as soon as it was known that the 
army was likely to winter in the Crimea, 
an intimation arrived in October, which 
stated that roasted coffee would be prefer- 
able, and from that time no green coffee 
was sent. Early in November a large or- 
der was issued from the Commissariat De- 
partment of the Treasury to the Admiralty 
to send out a regular supply of roasted 
coffee. A quantity of ground coffee was 


sent out as an experiment, and thus, when 
Messrs. Collier tendered their assistance 
in December, the Commissariat Depart- 
ment had already come to the determina- 
tion to send out no more green coffee. 


Coronet NORTH said, Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan declared he had taken all means to 
ascertain the best mode of sending out 
coffee. It appeared from a return that 
coffee was sent on the 7th of November 
roasted, but not ground. Why had not 
the Treasury made inquiries of Messrs. 
Collier ? 

Mr. WILSON said, he could not see 
why Sir Charles Trevelyan should apply 
to Messrs. Collier. Those Gentlemen only 
tendered their assistence on the 15th of 
December, while early in November the 
Treasury had issued an order for only 
roasted coffee to be sent out. 

Cotonen NORTH said, he thought it 
was the duty of the Government to make 
inquiries of every person who was compe- 
tent to give them information. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he considered 
that Parliament ought not to separate 
until satisfactory assurances were given 
by the Government that the war should 
be prosecuted with energy, and that our 
army would be properly supplied with 
those necessaries upon which military suc- 
cess depended. Last year the Ministry 
made liberal promises on that head, and 
yet very little had been done to realise 
them even up to the present moment. 
Now that it was almost certain our 
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army would have again to winter in the 
Crimea, they should be adequately pro- 
vided in time with land transport, provi- 
sions, huts, and tents, ammunition, and 
cannon, to replace the guns already worn 
out. The hon. Gentleman (Mr.F.Peel) said 
there were 7,000 baggage animals attached 
to Colonel M‘Murdo’s corps; but our army 
had, nevertheless, been kept stationary 
from the want of the means of transport, 
and now that August had arrived there was 
little time left for movements in the field. 
During the present season 1,000,0001. 
sterling was the estimated expense of those 
baggage animals, or at the rate of 1431. 
per head. Moreover, allowing for the ca- 
sualties that must be expected, 7,000 
would be a very insufficient number. 
Again, we had only two months’ forage 
now at Balaklava, while the French, ac- 
cording to private letters from the East, 
had a twelvemonth’s supply at Kamiesch. 
Why, he wished to know, was our Go- 
vernment not as prudent as our ally? As 
to provisioning the army, the period of 
the year was rather late for forming de- 
pots for the immense body of troops now 
in the Crimea. The hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for War had expressed 
surprise that the Turks would not enlist 
in the Contingent now being formed under 
English officers; but our Government had 
been timely forewarned that Mahomedans 
would not serve under Giaours. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that no 
enlistment by us was necessary in the case. 
The Contingent was to be furnished by 
the Turkish Government. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that Colonel 
Beatson, a British officer, who had been 
lately in command of a corps of Bashi- 
bazouks, was reported in the papers of 
that day to have been murdered by his 
own men. That was the result of endea- 
vouring to enrol irregular forces, by which 
also the money of the country was wasted. 
According to a convention with England, 
the Turkish Government had separated a 
portion of its army, and placed it under 
General Vivian. That corps must prove 
inefficient under English officers; and it 
would be much better that the men should 
be sent to Kars under the control of their 
own Government. While we were lavish- 
ing enormous sums in paying Turkish 
troops and in levying a Foreign Legion, 
the services of which would yield no cor- 
responding advantage, our own cavalry was 
neglected and left inefficient from the want 
of dismounted men. Private intelligence 
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showed that the vegetables were not served 
out to our own army with the regularity 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Peel) 
described ; while the mode of distributing 
the other rations to commissioned officers, 
who had nothing but their pay to depend 
upon, was very unsatisfactory. Injustice 
was also inflicted on men who were brought 
from India to the Crimea, and placed as 
supernumeraries in corps where they were 
deprived of the rights to which they were 
entitled. Those were matters to which 
the attention of every military man in the 
country was now turned, and, unfortu- 
nately, the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. F. Peel) would not allay the alarm felt 
with regard to them. No proper precau- 
tion had yet been taken for hutting and 
encamping our army during the ensuing 
winter, and the tents previously sent out 
were completely decayed. Information 
ought to be afforded as to our communica- 
tions, the defective state of which produced 
great misfortunes in our army last year. 
A flood lately occurred in the Crimea, 
which he understood had much injured the 
railway there. Had the damage thus oc- 
casioned been since repaired, and were the 
other roads in good condition? If they 
were not, there were enough men and la- 
bourers out there to make them so. The 
amount of actual preparation made did not 
warrant the confidence with which the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr.F.Peel) had spoken; but, as 
the House of Commons had done its duty 
in voting liberal supplies, it was to be 
hoped that that negligence in every de- 
partment of the Government which had 
led to such disasters would be studiously 
avoided in future. 

Mr. PERCY said, he felt himself called 
upon to condemn the regulations of the 
hospital at Scutari, which had caused the 
loss of many gallant lives. Among other 
regulations every soldier was bound to find 
his own knife and fork when he went into 
hospital, but at Scutari 500 men were 
without those articles. That, and other 
arrangements with regard to fuel, ought 
to be abolished. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, that 
with reference to the item of 15,000/. for 
freight of specie and expenses of its ship- 
ment, he wished to ask whether the charge 
should not be deducted from the loan to be 
advanced to Sardinia ? 

Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE said, he would 
suggest that the cost of freight in all such 
cases should be taken from the amount of 
specie shipped. 

Colonel Dunne 
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Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
could not understand the manner in which 
the various items of the Vote were lumped 
together. The Secretary for the Treasury 
described it as a Commissariat Vote for 
purely army purposes ; but, surely, the 
expense of conveying specie to Turkey or 
to Sardinia did not come under that cate- 
gory. With regard to forage for our army, 
a two months’ supply would be very in- 
sufficient. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he 
must beg to explain that that was only the 
amount of provender in the Crimea for 
immediate issue. There were also large 
stores at Constantinople and other places. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
in the general orders issued to the army 
while at Varna, the officers were urged to 
provide themselves with baggage animals ; 
and when the troops quitted that place the 
Commissariat animals were left behind, 
and afterwards died in large numbers from 
sheer neglect. <A similar casualty would 
occur again if we did not provide a larger 
quantity of provender. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he must com- 
plain that they had to discuss a very im- 
portant Vote without having on the table 
copies of the Order in Council appointing 
a fourth Secretary of State, and separat- 
ing the Colonial from the War Depart- 
ment. No answer had been given by the 
Government to the important questions that 
had been put to them from both sides of 
the House, and the remarks of the hon, 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) 
as to the increased pay of the troops had 
been left unnoticed. The Secretary for 
the Treasury had contradicted the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Bar- 
ing), but the official papers bore out the 
right hon. Baronet’s statement. The 
Committee ought to know what arrange- 
ment the Government proposed with re- 
spect to the Commissariat officers who felt 
themselves aggrieved ; and it should also 
be told who was the actual head of that 
department. Those and other matters 
had been left without explanation, and he 
must protest against that mode of dealing 
with so important a subject. 

Vote agreed to; House resumed. 


Question. 


ORDNANCE IMPROVEMENTS—QUESTION. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to put 
a question to the hon. Gentleman the Clerk 
of the Ordnance with respect to a projec- 
tile which had been invented some nine 
months ago, and which the hon. Gentleman 
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said had been under consideration the 
whole of that time. He wished to know 
why so long a time had been allowed 
to elapse without any answer being given 
to the inventor. The questions he had 
to put in accordance with the notice he 
had placed upon the paper were—Is it 
true that some experiments were tried at 
Shoeburyness last week, under the super- 
intendence of the Colonel in command of 
the Royal Artillery, with the following im- 
portant results: That with only about half 
charges of powder, and from a common 
gun, with a trifling alteration, the experi- 
mental shells acquired, at similar eleva- 
tions, upwards of 1,000 yards more effec- 
tive range than the solid shot of the service 
with a full charge, and that the average 
deflection of the experimental shell fired 
was only fourteen yards in this increased 
distance, while that of the service shot, at 
the smaller range, was forty-seven yards ? 
Farther, is it true that this invention has 
been nine months before the Government ; 
that at first it was reported to be of no 
importance ; that, on its being pressed 
upon the notice of the Duke of Newcastle, 
it was referred to the Select Committce 
at Woolwich in January last, and experi- 
mentally proved successful in March ; and 
that no assistance has been afforded to the 
inventor for maturing his invention, beyond 
merely authorising a few experiments to 
be made at his expense? Further, is 
there any obstacle to the adoption and use 
of this great improvement in the effective- 
ness of our artillery? Considering that 
our army had now been before Sebastopol 
almost a year, the above were important 
questions, to which he hoped a satisfactory 
answer would be given. 

Mr. FRENCH said, that perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman could at the same time 
give some information in regard to the Re- 
port of the Commission appointed by Lord 
Raglan to inquire into the merits of Cap- 
tain Disney’s projectile ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, that the 
result of the experiments made during the 
last week at Shoeburyness was generally in 
accordance with the statement contained in 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s questions, 
except in regard to the shells being fired 
from a common gun with a trifling altera- 
tion, they having in fact been fired from a 
rifle gun, while the service shot was fired 
from a smooth-bored gun. It was true 
that the invention had been nine months 
under the consideration of the Government. 
It was first referred to General Cator, the 
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Director General of Artillery, who, from the 
repeated failure of the shells fired, did not 
think it worth while to continue the expe- 
riments. Tlowever, subsequently, in the 
month of March, it was brought before the 
Duke of Newcastle, who directed public 
experiments to be made, the result of 
which was to show that the projectile in 
question was inferior to the service shot. 
In May there was another experiment, and 
with similar results. The projectile expe- 
rimented upon the other day, of Mr. Brash- 
ley Brittens, which was somewhat different 
from his former one, and which was in some 
respects an improvement upon it, was more 
successful, With regard to the last ques- 
tion, the invention had been referred to the 
Committee at Woolwich, and if it was con- 
sidered worthy of adoption, would be re- 
commended to the General Commanding 
in Chief. In reply to the question of the 
hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. French) 
he had to observe that Captain Disney had 
wainted upon him (Mr. Monsell) about a 
fortnight ago, to inquire if any report had 
been received from the Commission ap- 
pointed by Lord Raglan to inquire into the 
merits of his invention, and he told him 
that no such report had arrived. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not answered his question, whe- 
ther it was true that the experimental 
shells acquired, at similar elevations, up- 
wards of 1,000 yards more effective range 
than the solid shot of the service with a 
full charge, and that the average deflection 
of the experimental shell was only four- 
teen yards in that increased distance, while 
that of the service shot at the smaller 
range was forty-seven yards ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had informed 
the hon. and learned Member in the first 
words he spoke that the statement con- 
tained in his question was perfectly accu- 
rate, except in regard to the guns from 
which the projectiles were fired. 


India— Question. 


SALT DUTIES IN INDIA—QUESTION, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Control a 
question with regard to the mode of col- 
lecting the salt duty in India. He wished 
to know whether any Report had yet been 
received from the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the mode of collecting those 
duties. He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House that two years 
ago, when the Indian Government Bill was 
under consideration, a clause was added to 
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the Bill making an important change in | for the next Session, he did not see how it 
the mode of collecting the salt tax, with a was possible for him to do so. If the right 
view to relieve the people of India from the , hon. Baronet meant to ask whether he in- 
evils to which they were subjected in re- | tended to legislate in the absence of the 
ference to the supply of salt. That clause Report, he certainly could not undertake 
was, however, expunged by the Lords ; but to make any such proposition, for although 
in consequence of the opinion expressed by | the House of Commons had agreed to the 
the House of Commons, a Commission was | clause to which the right hon. Baronet had 
appointed in India to inquire into the sub- | referred, the House of Lords had thrown it 
ject and to report to the Home Govern- | out, and it was not likely, therefore, that 


Legion— Question. 


ment. Two years had passed since that 
time, and whenever the subject had been 
alluded to, the reply had always been that 
no Report from that Commission had been 
received. He might add, that some sus- 
picion existed that unnecessary delay had 
arisen, and that theré was no great desire 
on the part of the authorities in India to 
forward the Report. He wished to put 
two questions to the right hon. Gentleman 
—first, whether any Report from the Com- 
mission in question had been received ; 
and, second, whether, considering the lapse 
of time that had occurred since the Com- 
mission was appointed, the right hon. Gen- 





/such a clause, if proposed, would be likely 


to pass, no Report having been received, 
He was as anxious to obtain the Report as 
was the right hon. Baronet, but he thought 
that the right hon. Baronet would scarcely 
wish to proceed in the way of legislation 
without the Report, seeing that the delay 
could not exceed a few months, 


THE FOREIGN LEGION—QUESTION, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I wish 
to put a question to the Prime Minister 
regarding the mode resorted to by the 
British Government for raising a Foreign 
Legion, and to ask whether any communi- 


tleman would give a promise that when | cation has been received by him from any 


Parliament re-assembled, that report should 
be presented, or that the Government would 
state what course they intended to pursue 
upon the subject ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH replied, that 
the Report of the Commission alluded to 
by the right hon. Baronet had not yet 
been received. With regard to the sus- 
picion which the right hon. Baronet said 
existed as to the cause of the delay, he 
presumed that it was not directed against 
the office over which he (Mr. V. Smith) 
had the honour to preside, or against the 
Court of Directors. [Sir J. Paxrneton : 
No, no!] All they could do was to is- 
sue the order appointing the Commission, 
and to direct that the Report should be 
made and forwarded as soon as possible. 
When he entered upon the office of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, he wrote to 
Lord Dalhousie to say that he thought the 
Report ought to have been sent before that 
time, and that he believed those who took 
an interest in the subject were anxiously 
expecting it. By the last mail he received 
a private letter from that noble Lord, ex- 
pressing his regret at the delay which had 
occurred, and informing him that the Com- 
mission were then actively employed in pre- 


paring their Report, and he hoped soon to | 


be able to forward it. He did not know 

that it had arrived by the mail which had 

just come in, but he feared it had not. 

With regard to his making any promise 
Sir J. Pakington 








| Foreign Power with reference to that sub- 


ject? I have seen a letter from Bremen, 
complaining very much that vessels of war 
have been placed in the Weser and Elbe, 
and that they have been made the recep- 
tacles for persons who were induced to en- 
list in the English service. I wish to ask, 
therefore, whether the Government has 
received any communication from the Hanse 
Towns upon that subject ; and I beg to 
express my opinion that, whether it be 
right or wrong to have a Foreign Legion, 
we ought not to raise it in any manner 
which is inconsistent with the municipal 
laws of other countries, but that we should 
respect the laws of other nations. There 
was an article in The Times newspaper 
that morning, having reference to the 
United States ; and, so far as I can col- 
lect, it appears that there has been an 
endeavour to raise men there for the 
British Foreign Legion, which is con- 
trary to the law of the United States. I 
believe that the Government of the United 
States publicly proclaimed that they would 
not take part with either of the bellige- 
rents in this war, permitting neither the 
fitting up of Russian privateers nor the re- 
cruiting of men for the British army. I do 
not know what the facts of the case are, 
having only seen that allusion in The Times, 
but I beg to ask whether the noble Lord 
can give the House any information upon, 
what I must call, this very important sub- 
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ject? I will only add, that I cannot, for 
the life of me, see if this war is so popular 
in England, and all the people are dying 
to come forward to fight the battles of 
their country, what reason there can be for 
having recourse to improper practices in 
order to raise a Foreign Legion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : It is well 
known, Sir, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have established a depdt at Heligo- 
land, where they are ready to enlist any 
persons who come from Germany ; and, 
whatever laws there may be in some States 
against enlistment within the territory of 
those States, there is no law in any of 
them to prevent the free movement of 
persons who may choose to quit the terri- 
tory for any purpose whatsvever. With 
regard to the question which arose in the 
United States, I beg to inform the right 
hon. Gentleman that a similar arrangement 
was made at Halifax, by which any persons 
going there from whatever quarter might be 
enrolled ; but it appearing that that had 
led to questions within the territory of the 
United States, as to whether or not the 
law of that country had been violated, 
Her Majesty’s Government, being desirous 
that no such questions should by possibility 
arise, has put an end to the enlistment of 


ag which used to take place at Ha- 
ifax. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I think, Sir, 
that the noble Lord has a little misunder- 


stood my question. I asked him whether 
British men-of-war had been stationed in 
the Weser and the Elbe for the purpose of 
being the receptacle for men enlisting in 
Hamburg or Bremen, and carrying those 
men away—because that is the point. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: That is 
no violation whatever of the law of any 
country. I believe that there are vessels 
stationed there which receive on board any 
persons who choose to take a passage to 
Heligoland. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES, 

Order for Committee read, 

House in Committee of Supply. 

(4.) 109,200. Disembodied Militia. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected 
to the amount of the Vote. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, there 
Were nineteen regiments of militia still 
disembodied ; but who were liable to be 
called on to serve a certain number of days 
in the year, and who therefore required a 
Provision for their payment. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed — 

“That a sum not exceeding 70,7162, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of the Ordnance Office, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending the 3lst day 
of March, 1856.” 


Mr. MONSELL said, it would perhaps 
be in the recollection of the Committee 
that when he brought forward the Ord- 
nance Estimates in March last, he post- 
poned the Vote for the Ordnance estab- 
lishment, it being the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make certain alterations in 
the constitution of the whole of the War 
Department. The Estimate he now had 
to propose was for the establishment of 
the Ordnance Office as changed according 
to the intentions then expressed. He 
thought that the present was a convenient 
time to state the changes which had been 
made in the organisation of the military 
departments of the country. In the first 
place he imagined that it would not be 
necessary for him to dwell on the necessity 
of some change, for that was universally 
admitted. Two Commissions and one Com- 
mittee of that House had reported within 
the last two years, expressing opinions in 
favour of large and important changes, 
and only last Session many distinguished 
Members on both sides of the House had 
expressed the same opinion, and he was 
happy to think it was no party question, 
for one of those Gentlemen was the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pak- 
ington), who in July last expressed an 
opinion with regard to the existing consti- 
tution of the War Department, and the 
absolute necessity for some change being 
made. At the commencement of the pre- 
sent war the administration of the army 
was divided into five separate departments. 
The discipline and government of the army 
were divided between the Commander in 
Chief and the Master General of the Ord- 
nance, while the Secretary at War had 
large and important duties to perform, as 
had also the Master General and the Board 
of Ordnance, and the Commissariat fed 
the army; but all the departments were 
disconnected, and there was no union 
among them or central control over them, 
The results of every system of organisa- 
tion which must follow divided authority 
had been felt in those departments, for it 
was obvious that even without difference of 
opinion of principle there must be differ- 
ence of energy in the various departments 
which was sufficient to frustrate all unity 
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of action. Suppose that an army was| sidered was the division of the command 
fully equipped in every other respect, and of the scientific corps from that of the 
that there was a failure in the supply of rest of the army; and the first step was 
boots ;. or that a field train was complete | to place the Artillery and Engineers under 
in every other respect except that there| the management of the Horse Guards, 
were no fuses, all the rest of the equip- | By that means, not only was unity in the 
ment would go for nothing. If anything! government of the army secured, but it 
was clear it was that in military govern- | opened to those distinguished corps advan. 
ment the value of central organisation could | tages from which they had hitherto been 
hardly be over-estimated. In addition to| shut out, but which were open to those 
the division which existed between the} corps in every. other country in Europe, 
different departments and the military offi- | He did not know whether the Committee 
cers who managed them, some of the de-| was aware that notwithstanding the distin. 
partments themselves were not so consti-| guished merits of those corps, General 
tuted as to promote energy and unity of | Philips, in 1777, was the last Artillery 
action in the discharge of their duties. | officer who had held the command of a 
The Board of Ordnance, for instance, was division. It would be recollected how many 
divided into three departments, with an | distinguished commanders in the French 
officer of the Board in charge of each | army had been officers of Artillery—not 
separate department; but yet as every! to mention the great Napoleon himself, 
order was given in the name of the Board, Marmont, Foy, Bosquet, and others, all 
every member of it was responsible for all | belonging to that corps. In the Sardinian 
the departments; and if anything went | and Austrian armies the same course was 
wrong in any one of them, the colleagues pursued, and he could see no reason for, 
of the officer at the head of that depart-| or any benefit in, those corps remaining 


ment must either be responsible for what | in the state of isolation in which they had 


they did not approve, or interfere with | hitherto stood, and why they should not 
that which, according to the practice of be allowed to compete for the highest 
the office, they had no right to do. It was | appointments which were open to the most 
obvious that the first object in the reor- | eminent officers. But the change by which 


ganisation of such a system was the esta- 
blishment of a central control, that one 
mind should preside over all the depart- 
ments, with full power to order the exe- 
cution of their duties rapidly and promptly. 
It was also obvious that the military de- 
partments had failed under the old system, 
owing to the want of real responsibility in 
those who managed them. It was almost 
impossible, till within the last few months, 
to discover who was responsible for any- 
thing. Whether it was a question of fuses 
or of boots, or anything else, and the 
question arose as to who was responsible, 


those corps were placed under the Com- 
mander in Chief, and adding to his duties 
those of Master General of the Ordnance, 
involved certain other changes. Till the 
present time the Commander in Chief had 
no official knowledge of the defences of 
the country. By the new organisation, 
the Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander in Chief, in conjunction with 
the Inspector General of Fortifications and 
the Director General of Artillery, would 
deeide on all questions of fortifications. 
; Hitherto the Commander in Chief had only 


| been responsible for the small arm of the 





the difficulty was the same. Again, there | army, now he would be responsible for all 
was a-considerable loss of time by the/| the arms of the service, and no alteration 
system of intereommunication between the | could be made in them without his consent 
different departments by regular official | and permission. He now came to the civil 
letters, and it was found necessary to make | departments of the army. The head of 
a change in that respect. The first change | those departments was the Seeretary for 
which was made in the military system | War, who had authority and jurisdiction, 
was the separation of the Secretaryship of | aud direct control over all the departments 


War from that of the Colonies. After 
that the Commissariat was transferred from 
the Treasury to the War Department, and 
when his noble Friend (Lord Panmure) 
came into office, he proceeded to develop 
and carry further the changes which the 
Government had for many months under 
consideration. The first point to be con- 


Mr. Monsell x 


communicating with them not by official 
letters, but by means of memoranda or 
personal interviews with those under him. 
| The heads of each office would have under 
their control all the subordinates of their 
departments, and could make returns to 
the Secretary for War with regard to the 
progress of the orders he had given. Now, 
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that was a matter of greater importance 
than it appeared at first sight to be, for it 
was found last year that the number of 
instances in which orders which had been 
given had not been executed was very 
great indeed, and it was most important to 
guard against such a state of things in 
future. He now came to the subordinate 
departments under the control and man- 
agement of the Secretary of State. He 
begged to remark that an objection he 
had heard made with reference to the 
arrangement of subordinate departments 
was founded on a gross fallacy. It was 
said that civilians were placed in posi- 
tions where military duties were to be dis- 
charged, but that was by no means the 
ease. In all the subordinate military de- 
partments military men were placed. The 
mere fact of the director general of con- 
tracts or stores sitting in a military de- 
partment did not make it necessary that 
he should be a military man. Every de- 
partment which had military duties to 
perform was under a military man, and 
every civil department under a civilian. 
In the first place, the department to 
which was entrusted all military works 
and buildings was placed under the In- 


spector General of Fortifications, under 
whom were two deputy inspectors, one of 
whom was charged with the department of 
fortifications, and the other with the erec- 


tion and custody of barracks. That was 
an important change from the old system. 
The barrack-masters used to be under the 
control of the Board of Ordnance, but 
they would now be under the Inspector 
General of Fortifications, and there had 
been added to his other duties that of 
Barrack - master General, including of 
course the management of the barrack- 
masters and the whole control of that 
department. The next change was in 
the direction of the materiel of the Royal 
Artillery, which had been placed under 
the Director General of Artillery. There- 
fore, as the Ordnance supplied not only 
the land forces but the navy with arms, 
the naval department would be under a 
Naval Director General of Artillery, whose 
duties, as regarded the navy, would be the 
same as those performed towards the army 
by the Director General of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. Both those officers would be mem- 

rs of the Scientific Committee, and the 
Director General of the Royal Artillery 
would be vice-president of the committee, 
and with the assistance of the able and 
scientific men on that committee he would 
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decide on all questions in connection with 
naval and military artillery. The next 
department was that of Director General 
of Contracts, who would have the control 
of all the contracts connected with the 
military departments and the conduct of 
them, under the orders of the Secretary 
of State, for all purposes. The next de- 
partment was that of the clothing of the 
army, which would be under the control of 
a Director General of Clothing. To him 
would be entrusted the providing the cus- 
tody, and the issue of the clothing of the 
army, and the sealed patterns—all requi- 
sitions would be made to him ; he would 
have the inspection and the custody of the 
clothing, and all complaints relative to the 
clothing were to be made to him ; and he 
would do all that had hitherto been done 
by the colonels of regiments, the Board 
of General Officers, the Adjutant General, 
and the Secretary at War. The Store 
Department, which was entrusted with the 
custody of all other stores except clothing, 
would be under a Director General of 
Stores, and the accounts of the whole 
army would be under the control of an 
Accountant General. The head of each 
department would be held responsible for 
the perfect efficiency of every branch of 
his administration, and for the conduct of 
all business relating thereto. There had 
therefore been entrusted to him the im- 
portant function of recommending for pro- 
motion all clerks, storekeepers, and other 
officers under him. The recommendations 
made by him must of course be accompa- 
nied by a statement of the reasons upon 
which they were founded, but it was the 
intention of his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State to follow the advice given to him 
by those gentlemen, where he considered 
it satisfactory upon this important point, 
In ordinary matters the heads of depart- 
ments would act upon their own authority 
and responsibility, but in matters of im- 
portance they would receive directions from 
the Minister of War or from his represen- 
tative—the chief of the civil staff. The 
chief of each department was to cause a 
journal or day-book to be kept, in which 
should be entered a correct list of all com- 
munications received daily, with a brief 
description of the particular subjects to 
which they related, so that it might be at 
once seen whether the orders that had 
been given had been executed, and what 
was the state of the business intrusted to 
the department. With regard to the manu- 
facturing departments at Woolw'ch, their 
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old constitution had not been very much 
altered, and the department of gun facto- 
ries, carriages, laboratories, small arms, 
and powder remained much as they were. 
The Committee would see that the principle 
upon which all those changes had been 
made was, simply, that a central control 
over the whole of our military administra- 
tion had been established, and at the same 
time the principle of individual responsibi- 
lity had been carried ont in the fullest 
possible manner, for the head of every 
subordinate department had his duties 


clearly defined and marked out, and was | 
responsible to the Secretary of State for | 


their efficient execution. It would be 


utterly impossible for the future that there | 
should be a failure in any part of the, 


equipment or matériel of the army without 
its being known at once who was respon- 
sible, and that responsibility was made 
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given, and that the principles on which the 
alteration was made should be stated. The 
House had been occupied with all sorts of 
‘subjects—many of them unconneeted with 
the war—and the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had not found an op- 
portunity for putting the country in pos- 
session of the arrangements made in time 
of war with regard to a most important 
office. It was now so late in the Session, 
that after the statement whieh had been 
made that night of the changes which had 
been effected, all hope of any further dis- 
cussion was at an end, and the benefit of 
any suggestions which might have been 
made in that House would be lost, and on 
the Government must consequently rest 
the responsibility until next Session, whe- 
ther the plan failed or succeeded. He had 
| listened with the greatest possible interest, 
‘and, at the same time, with some degree 


real by the head of each department being | of surprise, to the statement of the hon. 
entrusted with such power that he was | Gentleman (Mr. Monsell). The hon. Gen- 
enabled in a great degree to select his | tleman had stated reasons why certain de- 
own instruments and to carry out his ar-| partments of the army had failed; but 
rangements in his own way, and was | those failures had been prephesied more 
merely responsible to the Secretary of | than a year ago. On the 3lst of January, 


State for the working of his department. | 1854, Earl Grey in another place said — 


Of course, as that new system had been | 
in operation such a short time it would 
be useless to enter into any statement as 
to the improvements effected by the altera- 
tion. He could only state that, so far as 
his own observation had gone, there had 
been a very considerable change, and he 
thought that business connected with the 
military departments was now done much 
more rapidly than was formerly the case. 
Their experience, however, of the working 
of the new system was too short to enable 


him to bring forward such examples as | 
would be convincing to the Committee at | 


present. It was sufficient to say that the 
principles upon which the system was 
founded were those of reason and common 
sense, and he believed that in the course 
of a very few months it would be found 
easy to show that from it the country had 
derived great and important benefits. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that on the 22nd 
of May a Bill had been brought into the 
House and read a first time, entitled the 
Ordnance Board Bill, and it was proposed 


to proceed with it immediately ; but as the | 


Bill was not printed, he proposed that some 

delay should take place in proceeding with 

it. Since the 22nd of May, he had often 

urged that some statement of the details of 

the measure, which went to the entire abo- 

lition of the Board of Ordnance, might be 
Mr. Monsell 


“T can say, from my own experience, having 
for many years held the office of Secretary of War 
and Seeretary of State for the War Department, 
| that the urgency of some reform in the constitu- 

tion of those departments is much greater than is 
generally supposed. If this were the proper time 
for it, I could lay before your Lordships cases of 
mismanagement and of evils which have existed 
for the last fifty years, directly traceable to this 
vicious organisation of these departments ; and I 
eould adduce facts proving those evils, which, I 
think, would astonish your Lordships and the 
‘country. I hope, therefore, this most important 
subject has already occupied the attention of Her 
| Majesty’s Government, and that they will be pre- 
pared either to propose to Parliament, or to adopt 
by the authority of the Crown, and communicate 
to Parliament—for much may, I believe, be done 
by the authority of the Crown—that in one way 
or the other they will lose no time in introducing 
an amended organisation of these departments. 
If they do not, I venture to predict, from the want 
of unity in the management of departments elosely 
connected with eaeh other, and the dilatory and 
|ecumbrous arrangements for the transaction of 
business, that before we have been many months 
engaged in serious war, it will assuredly lead to 
some calamitous results.” —[3 Hansard, cxxx. 
62.] 


All that the hon. Gentleman had stated, 
was stated by Earl Grey on that occasion. 
Afterwards, when the pressure of public 
feeling was too strong for the Government, 
they, as he thought, reluctantly separated 
the War Department from that of the Co- 
lonies, and a fourth Secretary of State was. 
created. But even then, the Seeretary at: 
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War maintained that, in consequence of | might be less now than it would have been 
the diminution of the business connected | at an earlier period, he hoped the result 
with the Colonies, the Colonial Minister | would be fortunate, and that the War Office 
could have continued to perform the duties | as at present constituted would do more 
of the War Department, an opinion which | towards saving the lives, ameliorating the 
was controverted by the noble Lord the | sufferings, and increasing the comforts of 
Member for Totness (Lord Seymour) and | our soldiers, than the unhappy arrange- 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for | ments which existed previous to the en- 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), who had | trance into office of the present Govern- 


himself been Secretary for the Colonies. | 
Of the value of the change which stopped | 
at the creation of a fourth Secretary of | 
State, and left the departments as they | 
were with their responsibilities undefined, | 
the experience of the last nine months, | 
and the evidence of the ex-Ministers be- 
- fore the Sebastopol Committee, there was 
abundant proof. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London (Lord J. Russell) in No- 
vember, wrote to Lord Aberdeen, and 
said — 

“Tam of opinion that the House of Commons 
would expect, after six or seven months of deli- 
beration, a final arrangement of the War Depart- 
ment,” 

But the Sebastopol Committee remark— 

“Your Committee can find no trace of these 
deliberations, and any evils that may have result- 
ed from delay in such arrangements are therefore 
very properly laid to the charge of the Cabinet.” 
The late Government went out of office 
without submitting any plan to the House 
for the proper constitution of the War 
Department, and yet the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Monsell), who, having held office 
under the late Government and under the 
present, spoke with some authority, refer- 
red to the failure of the War Department, 
gave his reasons why that failure had 
taken place, and called upon the House 
and the country to agree with him that, 
under any system half modelled and un- 
settled, disasters could not have been 
avoided, and must have been expected by 
any man who laid claim to the character 
of a statesman. So far as he (Mr. Staf- 
ford) was concerned, having witnessed 
abroad and ascertained at home the causes 
and effects of a confusion of departments, 
he thought that at a much earlier period 
many beneficial changes might have been 
introduced into the constitution of the War 
Departments, and it was not the fault of 
the Opposition side of the House that 
the opportunity had been neglected, and 
the period allowed to pass by when sucel 
changes might have been effected. He 
trusted that the sanguine anticipations at 
Present entertained by his hon. Friend 
would be realised, and though the merit 





ment. At the same time there was one 
department to which he wished particular 
attention to be directed. In the evidence 
given by the right hon. Member for South 
Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert), before the 
Sebastopol Committee, the following defi- 
nition was given of the relations of the 
Secretary at War with the Secretary of 
State for War :—- 


“ The relation of the Secretary at War with the 
Commander in Chief is really that of control or 
check upon the expenditure of the army. At 
present the Secretaryship at War is not abolished, 
but it is held simultaneously with the Secretary- 
ship of State by Lord Panmure; and in many 
Acts of Parliament duties are imposed upon the 
Secretary at War which, unless those Acts are 
repealed, could not be performed at all.” 


Subsequently in answer to a question from 
the Committee, the right hon. Gentleman 
stated— 

“Tf any extravagant expenditure was incurred 
by the order of the Secretary of State, it would be 
the duty of the Secretary at War to appeal to the 
Treasury to decide between them.” 


He (Mr. Stafford) therefore understood 
that Lord Panmure was now Secretary for 
War and Secretary at War; and if, as 
Secretary for War, he was guilty of any 
extravagance, he would appeal to himself 
as Secretary at War to correct any such 
excess of duty! It was important that the 
financial position of Lord Panmure, with 
reference to himself or to some one else, 
should be defined, for he (Mr. Stafford) 
found that the noble Lord had not very 
well considered his business. On the 28th 
June, Lord Panmure stated that— 


“We propose, therefore, to try another mode 
which, though entirely novel in the British army, 
is one from which we anticipate considerable suc- 
cess. The plan is this, that to all soldiers who 
shall be engaged in the field of action before the 
enemy—and this will, of course, apply at once to 
the army in the Crimea—double pay shall be given. 
I propose that 1s. a day shall be added to the 
pay of all men who are now before the enemy, 
and this addition will take place from the day 
when they landed in the Crimea. I do not pro- 
pose that this addition shall go immediately into 
the pockets of the soldier, . . I propose, 
therefore, that this additional pay shall be invest- 
ed in the savings-banks in the country. If the 
soldier survives and returns to this country it will 
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accumulate into a fund, which he will receive on | financial position of the Secretary for War, 
his discharge ; if he is pensioned he will have it in | and whether that functionary could sit in 
addition to his pension ; and, if he unfortunately the House of Commons or not, a fact which 
falls, it will be given to his representatives.” [3 = ms 7 _— 

Hansard, exxxix. 275.] had not been mentioned by his hon. Friend. 
If the Secretary for War was to have the 
whole financial control of the army, the 
Crown should be advised to let him be a 
Member of the House of Commons; but if 
he was necessarily to be a peer, and the 
whole of the financial details of the army 


That plan produced a great sensation in 
the army, and was received with great 
satisfaction. Bat a noble Lord having 
suggested that the sum required for carry- 
ing out such a plan would amount to some- 


thing like 750,0000., Lord Panmure, on rested with the two Gentlemen who repre- 


the th of July, stated that sented the War Department in that House, 
“it was one of the great features of this plan that | },e was not yet aware which of them was 
the promised addition to the soldier’s pay was to to have charge of the Estimates. But it 


be given only to those engaged in actual war, or 
to ti at present rhe cag Gus Cilnien, would be recollected that the noble Lord 


Since he made that announcement, he had been | the Member for London, in his correspon- 
informed by a great many military officers, to | dence with Lord Aberdeen, spoke of the 
whose opinions he felt bound to listen, that unless | gravity and importance of the position of 


the soldier got the pay into his own hands, the . ° . 
plan would not be likely to succeed. In the face ae who might be intrusted with 


of these representations, he did not think it would that duty. During the last few months 
be right or proper for him to ask the nation to | several gentlemen had stated at meetings 
risk entering upon so great an expenditure, for | connected with financial reform, that they 
the purpose of trying a plan which he was told | }.44 been offered, and had refused, the po- 


by experienced officers, would perhaps fail to pro-| ... ° ° ° 
duce the result intended. But, onthe other hand, sition which his hon. Friend (Mr. Monsell) 


putting at once into the soldier’s hands an amount | NOW filled; and he could hardly imagine, 
of pay increased to the extent which he had named, | from the manner in which those offers had 
would, in his opinion, go far to affect the soldier’s | heen made and refused, that it had been 


discipline: if he had too much money, he might . . 
find it pleasing, and perhaps convenient, to incur the intention of the Government to place 
a breach of discipline. He (Lord Panmure) had, the whole financial department of the 


therefore, so far altered the scheme that, instead | army in the hands of the Clerk of the 
of investing a shilling a day for the soldier’s benefit Ordnance. The hon. Gentleman had not 
at a distant period, he now proposed immediately explained what would be the relative posi- 


to put the additional sum of sixpence a day into | ,. 
the hands of the soldier as an extraordinary field tions of the Clerk of the Ordnance and the 


allowance, precisely in the same way in which ex- | Under Secretary for War, neither had the 
traordinary field allowances were now paid to the | Committee been informed what would be 
officers, He proposed, instead of putting it into | the relative positions of the accountants of 
the savings-bank, to give the soldier the benefit of | the Ordnance and of the army, or in what 
an arrangement which existed in the navy, and mes 

which was voluntary on the part of the men them- | P0S!tion the Deputy Secretary at War 
selves, but encouraged by their officers; and to| would be placed with regard to the Ord- 
enable the soldier to allot any part of that six-/ nace Department. Although great and 
pence to his family, instead of receiving it him-| radical changes had been introduced, he 
oo ea ee Oe) thought the Clerk of the Ordnance had 
Now, he confessed, he could not quite} not defined with sufficient distinctness the 
understand why Lord Panmure, before he | new functions which each department was 
promulgated his plan, did not honour with | to be called upon to disebarge. He (Mr. 
a consultation those Gentlemen who were | Stafford) thought it desirable that more 
found after its promulgation to be best ac-| than one discussion should take place on 
quainted with the subject. But, inasmuch | such a very important subject. Lord Grey 
as on the 28th of June, Lord Panmure) had declared, in another place, that it was 
proposed Is., and on the 5th of July only impossible to criticise the plan proposed by 
6d., it was only right that the House of| Lord Panmure, which had to-night been 
Commons should know how far 50 per | submitted to that House by the Clerk of 
cent was to be struck off that expenditure | the Ordnance, without being in full pos- 
at the mere suggestion of Lord Panmure. | session of its details. Lord Panmure pro- 
If the statement of the right hon. Member | mised, on that occasion, to lay before the 
for South Wiltshire was correct, the only | other House a memorandum explaining all 
appeal in the case was from Lord Panmure | the changes proposed; but the promise 
as Secretary for Wsy to Lord Panmure as which, according to the ordinary channels 
Secretary at War. He hoped his hon. of information, was then made by Lord 
Friend (Mr. Monsell) would explain the Panmure, remained yet unredeemed. He 
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considered it most desirable that the posi- 
tion of the Commander in Chief, with re- 
gard to the Secretary of State for War, 
should be clearly defined. Lord Hardinge 
protested, before the Committee of 1836, 
against the transfer of the Commissariat 
from the Treasury to the Department of 
the Secretary of State for War, but the 
noble Lord took no part in the recent dis- 
cussions on that subject in the House of 
Lords. He thought, however, that the 
Committee ought to be informed whether, 
with regard to pensions, to the movements 
of troops, and to the recommendation of 
promotions, the position of the Commander 
in Chief would remain precisely as it was 
before those changes were introduced. 
The opinion of Lord Hardinge would have 
great weight with the country, for the 
most valuable improvements recently in- 
troduced in our military departments— 
the adoption of the Minié rifle, and the 
improvement and increase of the artillery 
foree—were attributable to that noble Lord. 
He (Mr. Stafford) had not the least wish 
to oppose the Ordnance Estimates, or to 
embarrass the Government by any ques- 
tions which they might feel reluctant to 
answer. The Government had chosen to 
postpone the statement of those matters 
until so late a period of the Session that 
there was no time for their discussion, and 
upon the Government, therefore, must the 
responsibility of those changes rest. He 
only hoped that the war would be carried 
on, during the recess, with statesmanlike 
foresight and prudence, and beyond the 
degree in which the Government had yet 
given any proof of their possessing those 
qualities. 

Mr. W. EWART said, there was one 
point in which he thought our management 
had been very deficient, and that was in 
the application of the mechanical genius 
of the country to the conduct of the war. 
The method of contributing to the effect of 
warlike operations was peculiarly adapted, 
as he thought, to the English nation, with 
its great command of capital, its seienti- 
fic knowledge and skilled labour, and its 
abundant stores of coal and iron. He had 
never yet understood the reason why the 
great gun of Mr. Nasmyth, which had been 
described as a most effective engine of war- 
fare, had not been completed and brought 
into action. He had been told that at first 
the Government desired Mr. Nasmyth to 
proceed as quickly as possible with the con- 
struction of it; that he was then ordered 
to stop, and afterwards to go on again with 
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it. He (Mr. Ewart) wished very much to 
be informed how the matter stood; but if 
it were considered that it would be impoli- 
tic to publish the intentions of Government 
with regard to it, he would only say that 
he hoped it was not left out of sight. Not 
only as a means of promoting our success 
in the present war, but even as a friend of 
peace, he was very anxious to see the full 
development of scientific agencies in war, 
for he believed nothing would be more 
likely to secure a long duration of peace 
than perfecting the destructive efficacy of 
the instruments of warfare. He believed 
that the employment of such means by 
England was what Russia had dreaded 
more than anything else, and the ablest 
chemists and mechanicians in the service 
of Russia had been devoting their efforts 
to furnish her with such weapons. Now, 
in that direction, surely, it was fitting that 
Great Britain should take the lead, and it 
was more than probable she might com- 
mand success in it. 

Sir GEORGE TYLER said, he was 
glad to learn that an officer was now to be 
appointed in connection with the Ordnance 
Department, as Director General of Naval 
Artillery. In the Order in Council the 
commander of the Royal Artillery was 
styled Director General of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, while the commander of the Naval 
Artillery was merely termed the Naval Di- 
rector of Artillery. [Mr. Monsett: The 
title of the officer in question was to be 
Naval Director of Artillery.] He had mis- 
understood the matter, then; but he could 
not see why a naval officer, as a scientific 
man, having very considerable responsibi- 
lities to sustain, and having to be in con- 
stant communication with the Admiralty, 
should not rank as equal with the mili- 
tary Director General of Artillery. He 
saw, however, that it was proposed to fix 
the salary of the Naval Director of Arrtil- 
lery at only 5001. a year. An officer of 
rank, high character, and scientific acquire- 
ments, would feel degraded in such a posi- 
tion. Lord Hardinge and other witnesses 
before the Sebastopol Committee had borne 
testimony to the importance and efficiency 
of the work done by Sir Thomas Hastings 
and other naval men in the Ordnance ; 
and it appeared that three-fifths of the 
stores in that department belonged to the 
navy. The Government might depend 
upon it that unless they put the right 
men into the various departments they 
would never give satisfaction to the coun 


try. 
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Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, | 


the military and civil services were so mix- | 
ed—he had almost said fused together— | 
in the Orders in Council as to render it all | 
but unintelligible, and it was very evident | 
that the framer of the Order was utterly 
ignorant of the nature of many of the du- 
ties to which it referred. It appeared to 
him that at the very outset the framer had 
fallen into an error when he represented 
the Clerk of the Ordnance as if he had 
only civil duties to perform, whereas he 
had important military duties to discharge. 
The next office was that of Inspector Ge- 
neral of Fortifications, held by Sir John 
Burgoyne, and among the duties which he 
had to perform were those of the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of the fabric of all 
existing fortresses and military buildings, 
the examination of all plans and projects 
for fortifications, barracks, and other mili- 
tary works, and the preparation of specifi- 
cations and estimates of all works connect- 
ed with fortifications or military buildings. 
Yet those were called civil duties. Why, 
the duties performed by Sir J. Burgoyne 
before Sebastopol might as well be called 
civil duties. And here he begged permis- 
sion to make an observation with reference 
to Sir John Burgoyne’s services at Sebas- 
topol. The hon. Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. 8S. Adair) the other evening stated 
that Sir John Burgoyne had been deceived 
as to the strength of Sebastopol; but he 
had it from that gallant Officer himself 
that that observation of the hon. Member’s 
was not a correct statement of his opinion. 
What he said in his evidence was, that he 
found the place stronger than he had from 
previous impressions been led to believe, 
and that he was not of opinion it would 
have resisted so strongly had the course 
been adopted which he wished to see pur- 
sued, but atill he had no doubts but that 
it would be taken. It might become his 
(Captain Vernon’s) duty at some future 
period to show the House that that Officer 
had acted in the most energetic and enter- | 
prising manner. On that matter the press 
had for a time been misled, but it now 
fully admitted the great and important 
services rendered by Sir John Burgoyne. 
The next office Jaid down in the Order in 
Council was that of the Deputy Inspector | 
General of Fortifications. Then there were | 
two Assistant Deputy Inspector Generals, 
at 5001. a year each, and who, it was said, | 
were to perform such duties as it might | 
hereafter be found necessary to devolve | 
upon them, If anything could prove that | 
\ 
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the framer of the Order in Council was 
very inadequately informed as to the na- 
ture of the task he had undertaken that 
particular passage did, for here an office 
and a salary were named before the duties 
to be discharged could be defined. The 
Director General of Contracts, which was 
a civil office, was held by a gentleman of 
the name of Howell, and he was bound to 
say that that gentleman was a perfect man 
of business, who knew his duties and per- 
formed them well. Turning to the military 
departments, he found, under the head of 
establishments at Woolwich, a Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Gun Factories and 
a Superintendent of the Royal Carriage 
Department. Two such offices had been 
held by Colonel Wilford and Colonel Gam- 
bier, but they had been superseded and 
placed in inferior situations, and other 
men, but not better men, had been put in 
their places. He did not find fault with 
the officers so appointed, but it was of 
the system that he complained. The next 
subject to which he should call the atten- 
tion of the Committee was the office of 
Superintendent of the Royal Laboratories, 
That was an appointment which, under a 
very slight variation of title, had been held 
by Colonel Wilson, than whom, according 
to general admission, there was not a bet- 
ter man in the service. Yet he had been 
superseded by Captain Boxer. He did not 
wish to detract from the merits of the lat- 
ter officer, who was undoubtedly a man of 
great intelligence; yet he thought it hard 
that Colonel Wilson, who had served his 
country in various parts of the world, fight- 
ing against its enemies, should be super- 
seded by Captain Boxer, who, however ex- 
cellent as a scientific man, had almost en- 
tirely confined his military service abroad 
to eleven months at Malta. Captain Boxer 
had been put in the room of Colonel Wilson 
at an increased rate of salary; and Colonel 
Wilson, he understood, had received a gra- 
tuity of 2007. Giving such a sum to Colo- 
nel Wilson was like adding insult to injury. 
If Colonel Wilson deserved a gratuity, he 
ought not to have been removed; and if 
he merited removal, he should not have 
received a gratuity. He wished to know 
who made those appointments? He thought 
it was not the Commander in Chief, nor the 
Lieutenant General of the Ordnance, nor 
Major General Cator, the Director General 
of Artillery. Of course it could not be the 
hon. Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance, 
nor did he (Captain Vernon) believe it was 
the Secretary for War who had made these 
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appointments. Then, was there some other | Monsett : He would decide on the pat- 
erson or influence behind all those au- | terns.] But no substitute for a Board was 
thorities by whom such things were done? | provided. 
Upon the whole, he did not see clearly) Mr. MONSELL: There could be no 
the way in which the new administration | alteration made in the clothing of the 
of the department was going to work, and army without the sanction of the Com- 
he was not very well satisfied with such | mander in Chief. 
an account of it as he had received. CoLtonEL DUNNE: Improvements were 
Coroner DUNNE said, he must confess | every day suggested, and he wished the 
that, even after the statement of the hon. | soldier to obtain the benefit of those im- 
Gentleman (Mr. Monsell), he was very | provements. There should, therefore, be 
much at a loss to understand what were the | some general system of inspection ; but 
real intentions of the Government. The| that had altogether been left out. He 
proposed changes, he believed, were quite | did not think that they could get a proper 
contrary to the opinions of the highest | Director of Stores for 5001. a year. 
military authorities, and it was known that; Mr. MONSELL said, he must beg to 
the iate Lord Raglan entirely disapproved | explain that that sum had been originally 
of them. He (Colonel Dunne) wished to | fixed on the supposition that the officer 
know whether the accounts ef the regiment | appointed could also retain his full pay ; 
of artillery were to be transferred to the | but that not being the case, it was pro- 
War A gene z ae ow . the | = that = = ae be ns a year. 
accounts of the rest of the army ¢ ere OLONEL : he must also com- 
the arming and clothing of the troops to; plain of the mischievous disposition of 
be placed on the same footing as the rest | civilians who were not capable of forming 
of the army? He saw that the hon. | a judgment on professional matters. The 
Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance had | Government had taken great credit for the 
sama wee of a ae duties, — sae ae pela eae the a 
that he had placed himself as a general | ratory from the manufacture of gunpowder. 
superintendent over all the departments | He (Colonel Dunne) could not approve of 
which he called civil, but which he (Colonel | that arrangement. He was perfectly cer- 
Dunne) said in reality were purely military | tain that no change had been proposed 
in their natures. That was a most er-| which would be for the better. The as- 
roneous and inconvenient course, because | sistants in the different departments were, 
now there would be a man at the head of | he supposed, to be abolished, and thus 
those departments who would be totally | many young officers would be deprived of 
ignorant of all the details. The duties of | appointments which they had held with 
that officer were to prepare annually the | benefit to the service. There was also to 
estimates for Parliament, and generally to | be an alteration in the composition of the 
superintend and reset all the money ar- scientific Committee at Woolwich, by the 
— connected with the department. | introduction of a great number of gentle- 
ose duties were now transferred to the} men distinguished in science, but whom 
uspector of Fortifications. To that officer | the country could not sufficiently reward 
was also transferred the care of the bar- | to induce them to give exclusive attention 
racks—a thing with which he had nothing | to the different branches of the artillery 
todo. Changes equally questionable were | service. He was afraid that the system 
made in reference to the department of | about to be established would be pernicious 
contracts, and also in reference to the | and inconvenient. He had always heard 
clothing. There was now no Board at all, that in 1803, the Ordnance Department 
but only a director of clothing ; and to} was in as bad a state as that to which it 
so coe the blame was to be attached, | had now been brought by the hon. Member 
e (Colonel Dunne) had never seen worse for Limerick ; but that in 1815, so effi- 
clothing than that now furnished to our | ciently was that department managed that 
soldiers. He thought that there ought to | our military weapons and equipments were 
be some board to decide upon that clothing | the most perfect in Europe. And how 
with which the soldier could go comfortably | was that improvement effected? Not by 
re yn Mapas was the director solely | placing civilians over the department, but 
0 decide ? e was glad that a most /| by entrusting its management to militar 
gallant officer, who had distinguished him- nn By placing seal qualified mil 
self at Alma, had received that appoint- | tary men, and not civilians or mere poli- 
ment ; but was he alone to decide? [Mr.| tical friends over the Ordnance Depart- 
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ment, England reached a pitch of military 
glory far higher than had been attained by 
any other European nation. But the state 
of that department was far different now. 
He did not believe that our army before 
Sebastopol was furnished with good arms, 
guns, powder or shells. Of course, the 
subject was a delicate one, and he did not 
wish to reveal anything which it would be 
injudicious to publish ; but he warned hon. 
Gentlemen that some failure might occur 
in the operations of our army, in conse- 
quence of the bad weapons and materials 
with which they were furnished. That 
was not merely his own opinion. Men of 
much greater military experience, and 
who were better qualified to pronounce an 
opinion upon the subject, entertained a 
similar apprehension. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he could 
only express a hope that the new system 
would work as well as the old, and that it 
would produce results equally creditable to 
the service. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
for an explanation of the increase in the 
charge for advertisements, stamps, travel- 
ling expenses, gazettes, and other contin- 
gencies, which, from 2,810J., had risen in 
the present year to5,210/. All those items 
ought to be submitted separately, instead 
of being taken together in one sum. Many 
complaints had been made of the difficul- 
ties which were thrown in the way of 
persons who had new inventions to submit 
to the Government, but he hoped that 
those difficulties were only the temporary 
consequences of the changes which had 
been going on, and that for the future no 
such difficulties would be met with. He 
regretted exceedingly to find that the 
changes which had been made had not 
been productive of a greater saving of 
expense. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the real 
question was not with regard to the saving 
of expenditure in the management of tlie 
departments, but would the plan of conso- 
lidation, or would it not, give efficiency to 
the public service. That could only be 
tested by experience, but he rejoiced to 
see that no hon. Gentleman had foand 
fault with the main principle of central 
control and individual responsibility. Un- 
der the old military system those princi- 
ples, he believed, were entirely set aside. 
He could not doubt that the new plan 
would produce most satisfactory results— 
indeed, he believed that during the six 
weeks during which it had been in opera- 
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tion, it had already produced most import- 
ant results. He now observed in all the 
military departments much greater effi- 
ciency and energy than were seen there 
before the introduction of the new plan, 
His hon. Friend the member for North 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford), had 
blamed the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government because the plan had not 
been earlier submitted to the House ; but 
it was not the fault of his noble Friend 
that it had not been laid before the House 
till now. Six weeks ago, he (Mr. Mon- 
sell) was ready to submit it to the House, 
but he was prevented from doing so by 
the many Motions which had been made 
by hon. Members, which occupied a great 
deal of the time of the House without 
leading to any results. The hon. Member 
for North Northamptonshire had also asked 
what would be the financial position of the 
Secretary at War under the new arrange- 
ment. Under the old system, said the 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for War 
was a check in financial matters, upon the 
Seeretdry at War; but that now, when 
there was only one War Secretary, there 
would be no such check. The Secretary 
at War, under the new arrangement, would 
be submitted to the same checks as every 
other head of a Government department 
was subject to. The Secretary at War 
would not have the power to expend a 
single farthing more than a Committee of 
Supply of the whole House might permit 
him to expend. He would be bound by 
the Votes granted by the House of Com- 
mons. Under the new arrangement the 
whole of the Military Estimates of every 
description would be submitted to the 
House at one and the same time by the 
gentleman who might have the honour to 
hold the position now held by himself (Mr. 
Monsell). The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel Dunne) had asked what would 
be the position of the Commander in Chief 
under the new arrangement. The Com- 
mander in Chief’s position would be in no 
way changed, except with regard to some 
additional duties which the new plan would 
devolve upon him, in consequence of the 
abolition of the office of Master General 
of the Ordnance. The Commander in 
Chief would be no more nor no less con- 
nected with the Secretary for War after, 
than before the new arrangement. The 
hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. W. Ewart) 
had asked why the Government had not 
proceeded to manufacture guns upon the 


plan suggested by Mr. Nasmyth. The 
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Government were about to test the value 
of Mr. Nasmyth’s gun in a few days. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Chat- 
ham (Capt. Vernon), had asked in whose 
hands was the appointment of the officers 
who had been nominated in the Order in 
Council. Their appointment rested with 
the Secretary at War, who consulted with 
the Commander in Chief. The clothing of 
the army could not be altered without the 
consent of the Commander in Chief, who 
would consult the Director General of 
Clothing with respect to the clothing of 
thearmy. That he believed was the course 
that had been pursued with respect to the 
eavalry equipments which had been issued 
within the last few days. With regard to 
those gentlemen who had been appointed 
by the Secretary at War to very responsi- 
ble situations in the military department, 
all he would say was, that however well 
qualified to act in ordinary times, those 
gentlemen were not so well qualified as 
their successors to discharge their duties 
in a time of war. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he shared the 
regrets of the hon. Member for Lambeth 
(Mr. W. Williams), in reference to the 
results of the recent arrangements. The 
clothing he was certain could be done much 
cheaper than it was now done. The cloth- 
ing supplied to the soldiers of the French 
army was not only cheaper, but it was 
much better. If there was any profession 
in the world in which central control and 
individual responsibility were desirable, it 
was the military profession. It was most 
injurious to the service to put civilians 
into the military offices; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that in the recent 
changes the best men had not been put 
into the best places. They were not at all 
acquainted with the subordination of the 
army, and they were really not the best 
men for the performance of the duties that 
were tu be performed. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that nothing 
could be worse than the old clothing sys- 
tem. The clothing of the Marines, which 
was done by the Admiralty, was 17 per 
cent lower than that supplied to the line 
by the colonel. The present clothing of 
the militia was absolutely discreditable, 
ond that was done by the colonels. [** No, 
no!” 

CotoneL DUNNE said, the militia were 
clothed by the Ordnance ; and certainly 
he had never seen such abominable red 
baize as that of which the men’s uniforms 
were made. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must take 
exception to a Vote of 3001. for a private 
secretary to the Clerk of the Ordnance. 
It had not been customary to allow salaries 
for private secretaries except to those Offi- 
cers of State who were usually Members 
of the Cabinet. Even the First Commis- 
sioner of Works in Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment, who was a Member of the Ca- 
binet, was only allowed 1501. a year for a 
private secretary, though that sum was 
afterwards increased to 3001. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he should cer- 
tainly consider it a great advantage if he 
were allowed the Vote, inasmuch as it 
would enable him to procure the services 
of a military man as private secretary. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would ad- 
mit that that might, perhaps, be a suffi- 
cient justification of the Vote, but he 
hoped that the subject would be a little 
more considered next year. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford in his observa- 
tions on the Vote in question. They had 
never yet pretended to allow any adequate 
remuneration for the services of private 
secretaries ; and the proposed Vote might 
form a precedent for a large increase in 
the salaries of those gentlemen. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would consent 
to reduce the Vote by 150. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding 70,566/., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the expense of the 
Ordnance Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of 
March 1856.” 


put, and agreed to. 

(6.) 74,5067. Wages of Artificers and 
Labourers. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
that the foremen at Woolwich had been 
put under stoppage, which had had the 
effect of reducing their wages below those 
received by ordinary workmen. Those 
stoppages had not been enforced, and the 
men were now anxious to obtain their back 


pay. He had also to complain of the re- 
duction, without notice, of the wages of 
the workmen employed by night in the 


Lancaster shell factory. Such sudden re- 
ductions might lead to very serious conse- 
quences. He was informed that the wages 
given in the Royal Arsenal were beneath 
those in private establishments. He 
thought it extremely importaut that those 
matters should be made the subject of in- 





vestigation. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 

(7.) 766,632. Ordnance Stores. | hon. Gentleman who spoke last, entirely 
Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, | misconceived the object of the Vote. He 
he had been told that there were a number | appeared to think that the Vote was to be 
of iron plates in the Arsenal which had | applied to the beginning of a vast building, 
been intended for Lancaster shells, and, which would take a great deal of time to 
which had cost 7,000. or 8,000/., but) erect, which would cost a large sum of 
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Vote agreed to. | 


which were quite useless. The wheels of 
the waggons supplied for the Land Trans- 
port Corps had also been spoken of in terms 
that would imply that they had not been 
very carefully inspected. 


Mr. MONSELL said, that that was the | 


last department respecting which he should 


have expected to hear complaints, but he | 
The iron plates | 


would make inquiries. 
had been put aside in consequence of im- 
provements which had been discovered in 
the fabrication of the Lancaster shell since 
its first invention. 

Vote agreed to ; as was also 

(8.) 3007. Dr. Southwood Smith. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- | 


posed— 
“ That a sum, not exceeding 15,000/., be grant- 


ed to Lier Majesty, for the purpose of erecting, in | 


the year ending on the 31st day of March 1856, a 
Building of corrugated iron as a Museum, on the 
land at Kensington-gore acquired by the Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851.” 


Mr. SPOONER said, it was his inten- | 


tion to take the sense of the Committee on 
the Vote. When the House, in 1852, voted 
the sum of 150,000J., in order, with the 
150,000/. remaining in the hands of the 
Commissioners, to purchase the land, they 
were told that nothing would be done until 
the whole plan had been submitted to Par- 
liament. Last year, again, when 25,0001. 
was granted to purchase a piece of land 
adjoining, the pledge which had thus been 
given by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) was repeated by the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) ; and he (Mr. Spooner) warned 
the Committee against entering upon an 
expenditure of which they could not fore- 
see the end. In his opinion, the distance 
from London at which it was proposed to 
erect the museum was too great for the 
mass of the inhabitants of the metropolis 
to avail themselves of its advantages. The 
object for which the Vote was asked might 
be a proper and a desirable one in time of 
peace, but, considering the burdens im- 
posed upon the country, he thought the 
Committee ought to pause before they 


agreed to an expenditure of which the pre- 


sent was but an instalment, and with re- 
spect to which no detailed plan had been 
laid before them. 


"money, and which would proceed upon a 


| plan which ought to be submitted to Par- 
‘liament. In fine, he appeared to think 
| that the Vote was to be the commencement 
| of a great building for the accommodation 
of the scientific associations of the metro- 
polis. That, however, was not the case, 
and the expense would be limited to the 
amount of the present Vote. The facts 
of the case were these—The public had 
already purchased a great number of spe- 
cimens connected with science, arts, manu- 
| factures, and the education of the people, 
rer those things were put away in places 
where they were practically inaccessible to 
the persons for whose advantage they had 
| been collected. They were somewhat in 
|the position of the library of Mr. Heber, 
| which was packed away in cases and trunks 
in different warehouses, where it was inac- 
cessible even to the persons to whom it 
belonged. The object of the Vote was to 
‘avoid a similar inconvenience, by the con- 
struction of a cheap and durable iron build- 
ing at a comparatively small cost by means 
of which the Government would be enabled 
to arrange those different collections in 
such a way as to be useful for the purposes 
for which they were created. It was very 
well to say ‘* We are engaged in the pro- 
secution of a great war, and we can only 
afford to pay for the war,’’ and that argu- 
ment might apply with considerable force 
if the proposed Vote was on account of a 
large building which might require great 
additional expenditure to complete it. That, 
however, was not the case, and the Govern- 
ment were only asking for 15,000I., which 
had nothing whatever to do with the ex- 
tensive buildings which might hereafter be 
erected on the ground, but which would be 
devoted to the purpose of utilising and 
rendering available the expenses which had 
already been incurred. He hoped the 
Committee would agree to the Vote, which, 
he believed, would accomplish a very use- 
ful purpose, and tend in an essential de- 
gree to the eucouragement of art and the 
improvement of the public taste. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he looked 
upon the Vote as the commencement of an 
expenditure which some persons calculated 
‘at hundreds of thousands, and others at 
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nillions. He thought, before agreeing to; Here was a capital of something like 
such a Vote, the Committee onght to have /350,0007.—a sum of money which was 
some idea of the ultimate cost of the build-| very economically laid out, and which it 
ing with which it was intended to cover | would be easy to realize with a profit if 
the large piece of land at Kensington-gore | they were willing to dispose of the land ; 
—a building, too, which was universally here was a capital of 350,000. lying al- 
complained of as likely to be at too great | most entirely dead. Now, it certainly was 
a distance from the metropolis for the | not desirable that it should so lie dead ; 
people to make a proper use of it. Hej} but would it have been wise on the part of 
would suggest that the Vote should be | the Government, in the present position of 
withdrawn for the present, in order thatthe nation, to bring forth a magnificent 
the Committee might know what the | scheme for covering that ground with per- 
scheme was, and what the probable cost of ; manent buildings, and to come down to the 
carrying out would be. House of Commons with a Vote for the 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was quite | commencement of those buildings, which 
sure that neither of his hon. Friends was | could not have amounted to much less than 
aware of the real object and character of | 150,000I. to 200,0001., though that would 
the Vote. He would not advert now to not have carried them forward any sensible 
the distance of the property from the me- | distance in working out the design? If 
tropolis, because that was a point which | that course had been followed, his hon. 
they must assume had been disposed of | Friends might, indeed, have found fault 
satisfactorily at the time when the land was | with Her Majesty’s Government for depart- 
purchased. The hon. Member for North| ing from their pledge, and they might 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) had alluded | fairly have doubted whether, at that mo- 
to the pledge given by the right hon. Gen- | ment, it was wise to commence a large ex- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) and repeated by the | penditure of that kind, which must neces- 
Government of Lord Aberdeen, that the | sarily entail a progressive annual grant of 
House of Commons should be made fully very large sums. Under present circum- 
cognisant of the intentions of the Govern- | stances, however, no blame could attach to 
ment, and should have an opportunity of | the Government for not having set in mo- 
passing its judgment upon the plans pro-| tion that machinery which they had pro- 
posed before any expenditure was entered | mised, with a view to the accomplishment 
into; and he appeared to think that the | of that great scheme. What was it that 
Vote now proposed was more or less a de-| the Government had done? Having in 
parture from that pledge. To him (Mr. | their possession many valuable and inte- 
Gladstone), on the contrary, it seemed that | resting objects of art, which they were un- 
the Vote was proposed in perfect consis- | able to exhibit because they had no place 
tency with, and, even he would add, in| jn which to exhibit them, and having also 
fulfilment of that pledge. It was in con-! jn their possession a valuable site with no- 
templation to cover the land at Kensington- | thing standing upon it, they had come for- 
gore (the extent of which had been con-/ ward with a simple and rational plan for 
siderably understated at sixty acres) with | the erection of a temporary building in 
buildings devoted to purposes for which the | which they proposed to provide accommo- 
land was originally bought. How much | dation for those objects. 15,0001. was 
would it cost to erect such buildings? | no doubt a considerable sum to expend for 
Undoubtedly an enormous sum of money. | such a purpose ; but if they were to hire 
The utmost liberality on the part of the apartments capable of containing those 
House of Commons would not supply suffi-| works of art, not only the interest of 
cient funds to accomplish the whole design | }5,000/., but a much larger sum would 
within a considerable number of years, and | soon be expended. It was purely a pro- 
he ventured to say that very few of those | yisional arrangement that the Committee 
present would live to see that site fully | were called upon to sanction. The build- 
covered, and the great design of the Com-| ing, when erected, would be worth a great 
mission entirely accomplished. So strongly | part of the money expended upon it as old 
did he feel on the subject that, as Chan-| iron, and the Commissioners themselves 
eellor of the Exchequer, he had urged upon | stated in their letter to the Chancellor of 
the Commission that it would be exceed- | the Exchequer,— 
ingly wise to devise some means forthe} | Irvespective of ite simplicity and chospnese, 
yretintie ap Ae of wh ary of the and the seunastidlie facility with which it can be 
ground during the long interval which must | constructed, it enjoys the great advantage, in a 
elapse before the whole could be covered, | pecuniary point of view, of being designed of a 
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material which possesses a permanent pecuniary 
value, to which the cost of the labour employed in 
its construction bears only a small proportion. 
While, therefore, it could, on the one hand, be at 
any time taken down and re-erected, if necessary, 
on another site, or in another form, at a very 
trifling expense, it could, on the other, be resold, 
should circumstances render it hereafter desirable, 
at no great deterioration of value ; while, should 
it be found necessary, on the contrary, to enlarge 
it, in consequence of additional accommodation 
being required, the cost of so doing would be 
considerably less in proportion to the original cost, 
inasmuch as only two of the four sides would have 
to be extended.” 


If they were about to lay the foundation- 
stone of some structure that would be use- 
less hereafter unless great additions were 
made to it, the objections of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Spooner) would apply; but, 
on the contrary, they were about to make 
an outlay complete in itself, though for 
a certain specific purpose, of a temporary 
character. The Committee would incur no 
risk whatever in giving their assent to the 
Vote, and it appeared to him eminently 
rational that they should cover in portions 
of the ground from time to time according 
to the wants of existing establishments. 

Mr. BELL said, he was prepared to as- 
sent to the Vote on the clear understand- 
ing that by so doing he would not be bound 
to further proceedings hereafter. He had 
heard a rumour that a plan had been pre- 
pared for the permanent occupation of the 
ground in question, and he was anxious 
to know whether, before any permanent 
building was erected, full and ample notice 
would be given the House ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that as a Mem- 
ber of the Government that originally pro- 
posed the purchase of the property, he felt 
that there was not the slightest foundation 
for the rumours referred to by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Spooner). He referred to 
his (Mr. Disraeli) having described the 
investment as a desirable purchase and 
he could assure his hon. Friend that 
if a desirable purchase was the pur- 
chase of an article that you could sell 
for more than you gave for it, that was a 
definition which applied to the Kensington- 
gore estate. If it were the desire to sell 
the estate they could obtain a much more 
considerable sum than they originally gave 
for it. His hon. Friend had stated that 
there was an engagement that no com- 
mencement of building should take place 
without the matter being fully before the 
House ; and he could assure his hon. 
Friend that that engagement had been 
rigidly kept. His hon. Friend and also 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wil- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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liams) were mistaken when they confound. 
ed the present proposition with the scheme 
that was previously brought before Parlia- 
ment, for there was really no connection 
between the Vote that was now pro- 
posed and the scheme that was then 
brought before Parliament. A neces- 
sity had arisen that some arrangement 
should be made for the reception of 
certain collections, and the only place 
where, in fact, the arrangement could 
be brought about, was this very estate. 
Now, what was the origin of the Vote? 
They had had, for a long series of years, 
the offer of collections for the posses- 
sion and advantage of the country, which 
had been accepted, and the articles had 
been stowed in cellars, or placed in ware- 
houses; and others had been refused 
in consequence of not having power to re- 
ceive them; until at last the Society of 
Arts, which was in possession of a valu- 
able collection of a scientific character, 
offered to present it to the nation, on the 
condition that it should be not only re- 
ceived, but exhibited for the advantage of 
the country. They were then obliged 
either to refuse to take that collection, on 
the plea that they really had no means of 
exhibiting it for the advantage of the 
people to whom it was presented, or they 
might come to Parliament and ask them 
to take that step that for the honour and 
advantage of the country they should 
adopt. Having at that moment a large 
quantity of pictures of an interesting cha- 
racter at Marlborough House, where they 
could not remain for long, and where they 
were now in a position which was not, he 
might say, decent, and having also a col- 
lection in reference to arts and sciences 
which could not be preserved there long, 
and which was not accessible to the coun- 
try ; it was necessary to take some steps 
to provide a suitable building for their ac- 
commodation. An estimate was offered 
for raising a building of glass and iron for 
12,000/., which building would, he believed, 
cover more than an acre of land, and would 
give ample opportunity of exhibiting those 
treasures to the country. They had en- 
tered most minutely into all the details of 
the building, and had added 3,000/. for 
fitting it up, which made the total of 
15,0001. for the building. He begged the 
Committee not to suppose that there was 
any intention to commence the great struc- 
tures referred to in the first instance. It 
was in the power of the country to obtain, 
in a comparatively short space of time, 4 
magnificent museum of art and science 
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without any cost to itself beyond that of | 
raising a structure which would be worthy 
of the reception of such treasures. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Spooner) should remem- 
ber that the temporary building which was 
now contemplated had nothing to do with 
the original plan to which he had referred 
—a plan which he hoped one day would 
be adequately carried out. 

Lorpv WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
did not rise to object to the Vote, as he 
looked upon it as an experiment. The 
only objection to the site was its position, 
and if that did not prevent people from re- 
sorting to it, that objection would be an- 
swered. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, that had the case 





been a clear one neither the right hon. 
Gentleman near him (Mr. Gladstone) nor | 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just | 
spoken would have been obliged to expend | 
so many words upon it. The Commit- | 
tee were about to be led into a trap from | 


which there would afterwards be no escape. 
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the result wa; that some 700,0002. or 
800,000/. had already been expended 
upon that undertaking. A Committee 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
subject and they reported that the scheme 
was a blunder, and that, if it had not 
been carried out so far, they would not 
have recommended the expenditure of an- 
other sixpence upon it. He thought when 
the country was spending large sums of 
money for objects certainly a great deal 
worse than that now under discussion, that 
the House was not justified in commencing 
a plan which might land them in an ex- 
penditure of 1,000,C00/. or 2,000,0001. 
He did not know what the object of the 
plan was, but they were all aware that there 
were a number of very shrewd and clever 
Gentlemen, who, ostensibly studying the 
publie good, paid great regard to ‘‘ Num- 
ber One,” and found themselves comfort- 
ably settled with salaries of 1,000I., or 
2,0001. a-year. His own opinion was, 
that it was only the beginning of a huge 


He understood that the land which cost | job. 


350,0002. might now be sold for a sum 
exceeding that amount. Therefore, in 
reality, the question was a new one. The 


Mr. W. J. FOX said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester would 
prove a true prophet—that other collec- 


House of Commons was not yet absolutely | tions would be offered to the public, and 


committed to any expenditure from which it | that other buildings would be required to 


might not escape ; and it was really worth place them in; and that the House of 
while for them to consider what they were |Commons would, for the honour of the 
asked to do, before they gave the proposi- | nation, provide the requisite accommoda- 
tion their sanction. They were told that | tion. The proposed expenditure would, 
what was wanted was a temporary build- | however, be complete in itself ; it would 
ing—a sort of railway shed —to hold be an outlay of 15,0U0l. for a definite, dis- 
models, patent inventions and so forth. | tinct, and useful purpose, and nothing more. 
Well, but after it had been erected, half Mr. MITCHELL said, he doubted whe- 
a dozen gentlemen, a small clique connect- | ther the spot chosen was not too far west. 
ed with Marlborough House and the So- He was sorry, however, that the Govern- 
ciety of Arts, would pull the strings again, | ment did not intend to commence the 
and the House would be told that the scheme on a much more extensive scale. 
building was wholly insufficient for the! Mr. SPOONER said, he was opposed 
objects accumulated, and that it was not | to the whole plan of the building at Ken- 
creditable to the country that a large col-| sington-gore, and therefore should put 
lection of valuable objects should remain | every obstacle in the way of beginning 
in a building which was only fit to be a} the proposed scheme. He was ready to 
warehouse or a railway terminus. Thus | divide the Committee on the Vote. 

they might be launched on an expenditure | Mr. LOCKE said, he should oppose the 
which would extend over a period of fifty Vote, on the ground that a pledge had 
years. They had been told by an ex-| been given that before any step was taken 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had! for the erection of buildings, the House 
devoted great attention to matters of that | would have a full opportunity of consider- 
kind, that if they once sanctioned the plan |ing the matter. He believed, also, that 
now proposed, it was probable that the Kensington- gore was too distant from 
youngest member of the House would town for the objects intended. Profes- 
not see an end to the expenditure it sional men and the various societies with 
would involve. He (Mr. Bright) remem- | which they were connected would never be 
bered the time when that House was asked induced to go so far in that direction. 

to consent to a Vote of 400,0U0l. for the} Mr. BOUVERIE said, he must remind 
establishment of docks at Keyham, and the hon. Gentleman that the proposal 
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before the Committee had nothing to do 
with the great scheme for locating all the 
scientific societies under one building to 
which he had referred. 

Mr. CUBITT said, the question was 
whether the Committee would consent to 
the erection of a temporary building for 
the reception of many valuable collections 
which it was desirable the country should 
have the advantage of ? Though we were 
in a state of war there were thousands of 
people whose minds were directed towards 
the study of science and art; and those 
collections, many of them of an educa- 
tional character, would be of great assist- 
ance to such persons in their inquiries. 
At present much time and money were 
spent in making and reinventing things 
already done, but not generally known. 
Things were lying concealed which, if 
placed in a public building, accessible to 
all, would be of great value, both in 
saving time and expense, and in leading 
to important improvements. For such 
an object 15,0007. was a sum very trifling 
indeed. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the pledge 
he had given had reference to the erection 
of a permanent building, and what he 
wished to convey to the Committee was, 
that he would never sanction the erection 
of a permanent building without the whole 
scheme being laid before Parliament ; but 
that pledge did not refer to a proposition 
for a temporary building like the one under 
consideration. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided ; 
Noes 33 ; Majority 52. 

Vote agreed to. House resumed. 


Ayes 85; 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that as the House was anxious to go intoa 
Committee of Ways and Means, he trusted 
that the second reading of the Bill now 
before them, would be agreed to without 
discussion, on the understanding that the 
debate on the principle and details of the 
measure would be taken upon the Motion 
to go into Committee. Though there were 
parts of the Bill to which many hon. Gen- 
tlemen entertained serious objection, there 
were other parts which, it was important 
for the continuance and well working of 
the Commission, should be passed that 
Session. 

Mr. WINN KNIGHT said, he object- 
ed to the Bill being read a second time 
that night. The Bill established a cen- 

Mr. Bouverie 
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tralizing power highly objectionable, and 
the House ought not to pass the second 
reading without discussion. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman now assented to the second 
reading, it would still be open to him to 
object in Committee to such parts of the 
Bill as he thought should be omitted from 
it. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, there were ob- 
jections affecting the principle of the Bill 
which ought to be discussed before it was 
read a second time. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 

the real vbject of the Bill was to vest the 
Commissioners with certain powers of ad- 
ministration, which would prevent the ne- 
cessity for long, expensive, and multiplied 
Chancery suits ; and, therefore, the dis- 
cussion of objections to particular provi- 
sions might fairly be reserved to a future 
stage. 
Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
admitted that legislation on the subject 
was essential, but he considered that to 
hurry the Bill through Parliament during 
the present Session would only complicate 
the existing evils. 

Bill read 2°. 


for Peace. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE. 

Order for Committee of Ways and Means 
read, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Masor REED said, he rose to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice. 
He had hoped that some hon. Member of 
greater weight with the House than him- 
self would have moved in the matter, but 
as they were about to prorogue in a fort- 
night, and no one else had indicated an in- 
tention to take up the subject, he had felt 
bound, as a last resource, to endeavour to 
extract from Her Majesty’s Government 
some assurance that, if during the recess 
terms of peace should be offered, Parlia- 
ment should be called together and allowed 
to express its opinion upon those terms 
before they were finally accepted. His 
Resolution might be considered to be of 
too mild a character, and certainly he 
had previously drawn up one couched in 
somewhat stronger language ; but, wishing 
to avoid infringing on the Royal preroga- 
tive, he had subsequently been induced to 
modify its phraseology. If the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government did not feel 
it to be altogether his duty to give a pledge 
on the subject, it would, nevertheless, only 
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be a graceful act of condescension on his 
art to take Parliament into his counsels, 
before the terms of peace were definitively 
arranged ; while on the other hand, should 
Parliament adopt a course of which the 
Government could not approve, he would 
still have the prerogative of the Crown to 
fall back upon, and would be free to act as 
he thought best for the country. The Re- 
solution might not be popular in the House, 
but the greatest anxiety prevailed through- 
out the country on the subject of Parlia- 
ment being prorogued for as long a period 
as usual. He might now have confidence 
in the noble Lord, and so might the House 
and the country, but he maintained that 
the noble Lord was but human. [Laugh- 
ter]. Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, but 
it was no laughing matter. He viewed it 
in a most serious light ; he wished he had 
ability, power, and position to do justice 
to it, and then hon. Gentlemen would not 
laugh. [Laughter]. He could imagine 
that hon, Gentlemen would treat with 
derision anything he might say, but he 
warned them that when they appeared 
before their constituencies, as might 
shortly be the case, they would be called 
to account for their conduct. He said 
again, the noble Lord was but human, and 
the Government was but human, and they 
knew that to err was human. He did not 
demand, but he appealed to the noble Lord 
in the name of the people of England—to 
whom the noble Lord owed his position—to 
give an assurance, which would allay mis- 
givings in the public mind, that no peace 
should be ratified without paying the -Re- 
presentatives of the people the compliment 
of calling them together—not to interfere 
with the prerogative of the Crown, but to 
ventilate the question. It was no party 
question ; it was a question of great mag- 
nitude which he submitted to the House 
with the solitary observation, that if the 
House did not deal rightly with the coun- 
try, he should leave the country to deal 
with the House. 
Mr. OLIVEIRA seconded the Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘That ’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words— 


“this House, participating in the national anxiety 
that no pacific arrangement should be concluded 
with Russia which does not appear best calculated 
to secure an honourable, just, and lasting peace, 
wishes to impress upon [ler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment how great a satisfaction it would be to the 
House and the Country to receive an assurance 
that no Treaty or Condition of Peace would be 
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finally settled without having Parliament pre- 
yiously called together,” instead thereof. 


for Peace. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Although, 
Sir, I cannot agree to the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I am ready 
to admit that I entirely acquiesce in the 
principle upon which the Motion is found- 
ed—that is to say, the principle that no 
peace should be concluded which was not 
honourable to the country and consistent 
with the objects for which the war was 
undertaken. All I can say is, that if the 
House does not so far place confidence in 
the Ministry as to believe that they will 
never conclude a peace which does not ac- 
complish this purpose, and fulfil these con- 
ditions, the Motion of those who entertain 
such suspicions ought to be very differently 
worded from that of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. I think, in matters of this 
sort, there is no middle course. If the 
House distrusts the Government of the 
day—if they think that it is capable of 
concluding a peace betraying the interests 
and sacrificing the honour of the country, 
they ought at once to propose a Motion, 
the tendency of which would be to place 
in other hands the trust which they con- 
sider to be improperly performed. But, 
on the other hand, so long as Parliament 
is willing to leave to those who hold office 
that discretionary power which, by the 
constitution, belongs to the responsible 
advisers of the Crown, I think that this 
particular Motion is one which this House 
would not be disposed to listen to. Of 
course, in the first place, the hon. Gentle- 
man admits that the power of entering 
into treaties and negotiations, and con- 
cluding terms with foreign Powers, is a 
function which, by the constitution, be- 
longs to the Crown, and not to Parlia- 
ment. It is for Parliament to judge after- 
wards of the conduct of the advisers of the 
Crown, who may be supporters of engage- 
ments between this country and foreign 
Powers, whether for peace or war; but it 
is not possible, according to the working 
and principle of our constitution, that Par- 
liament should co-operate with the Crown 
in the conduct of negotiations and the con- 
clusion of treaties resulting out of those 
negotiations. It is well known that when 
Parliament is prorogued, the period of pro- 
rogation is limited in duration, and it is 
moreover in the power of the Crown, if it 
should think that it requires the assistance 
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of Parliament, to summon it at a very | wonder at the murmurs of hon. Gentle. 
short notice, and to have recourse to its |men, because it was not very palatable 
advice or its aid. If, in the course of the | or agreeable, but it was the fact that the 
autumn, or early in the winter, circum- | country was exceedingly anxious to be as. 
stances should arise requiring that Parlia- | sured that in the event of any emergency, 
ment should be assembled, I can assure such as occurred during the last recess, 
the hon. and gallant Member and the Her Majesty should be advised to call her 
House that the Government will feel it | Parliament together. If that assurance 
their duty, and not merely feel it their were given, the hon, and gallant Gentleman 
duty, but it would be glad to have re- would probably withdraw his Motion. 
course to the assistance of Parliament in, Mason REED was about to reply, but 
any matter upon which its assistance and | was called to order by Mr. SPEAKER, who 
co-operation may be necessary. I hope | said the rules of the House did not allow 
that the hon. and gallant Member, having a reply in such a case. The hon. and 
expressed, I won’t say distrust of Her Ma- | gallant Member then said he would divide 
jesty’s Government—for I do not think the House. 
that what he said implied, on his part, dis- | Viscount PALMERSTON: He must 
trust, but a certain amount of fear lest a explain, that what he intended to say was, 
dishonourable peace should be concluded | that it would not be consistent with the 
—and having called the attention of the duty of Ministers to make any pledge as 
House to the honour of the country, and | to what they would do under different cir- 
having given a warning, if I may say so, | cumstances, whether they would or not 
to the Government to take care how they | advise the Crown to assemble Parliament 
betray the interests of the country, and earlier than usual. If any occasion should 
enter into negotiations inconsistent with | arise in which, in the opinion of the Go- 
its honour and future safety—I hope that, | vernment, they should require the assist- 
having done this, he will content himself | ance of Parliament, then, undoubtedly, it 
with the warning so given, and permit the | would be called together. 
House to proceed with the other business. | Mr. DISRAEBI said, it would be un- 
Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, | fair in the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
he rose simply for the purpose of noticing (Major Reed) to go to a division. The 
the noble Lord’s suggestion that possibly | Motion as it stood was really a vote of 
Parliament would be called together earlier | want of confidence in the Government, 
than the usual period. The Motion of the | and it was not fair at the end of the Ses- 
hon. and gallant Member for Abingdon} sion that the great Conservative party 
was not quite correct, as he had passed | should be entrapped into a vote of want 
the line of power which the House pos-| of confidence by him. The hon. and gal- 
sessed. The division of the different privi- | ]ant Gentleman was inclined to make con- 
leges of the Crown, the House of Com-|cessions to the noble Lord, and seemed 
mons, and the House of Lords, ought | satisfied with the declaration of the noble 
invariably to be preserved. If the House | Lord that he intended to do that which, 
passed beyond their line of division, they| under the peculiar circumstances, he 
relieved the Ministers from most important | thought best for the nation. Really the 
responsibilities. He was glad to hear the | hon. and gallant Gentleman was too much 
noble Lord express himself as he had | excited by his success in that House. But 
done, because he had given to all who|/a little time ago he brought forward 
desired to discharge their duties efficiently | Motion pledging the Government of the 
the plan by which they ought to be guid-|noble Lord to a reform of Parliament. 
ed. The prerogative of the Crown was a|Now, that would seem to have been 
great prerogative in the making of war or | enough for one Session. And, therefore, 
peace, and the responsibilities of the Min-|it was too much to ask the Government 
isters were great. He, for one, was not|of the noble Lord that Parliament should 
inclined to relieve them from those respon- | be called precipitately together. The hon. 
sibilities, by assisting in those councils, |and gallant Gentleman, however, had to- 
upon the question whether they should|night made an admission which proved to 
advise the Crown to conclude peace or|him (Mr. Disraeli) that the Government 
prosecute war; but the country was ex-|was falling more rapidly into decay than 
ceedingly anxious that Parliament should | even was generally imagined, for the hon. 
be assembled at an earlier period than} and gallant Gentleman had acknowledged 
usual, [Cries of **No!”] He did not|that the Government were but human. 


Viscount Palmerston 
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But now let him ask the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, was that his language a few 
weeks back? The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man said, he was the youngest Member in 
the House, a fact of which he (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) was not before aware. Well, but 
supposing he was, would he not have some | 
regard for consistency? Why, it was only 
a few weeks ago that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman described the Government of 
the noble Lord as ‘‘ demoniacal,” and, | 
rising in his place, he addressed the. 
noble Lord as a fallen angel, saying to | 
him— 








“ Arise! awake! or be for ever fallen.” 


Hence he (Mr. Disraeli) wished that the | 
country should be made aware, at that the | 
last hour of the Session, of what were now 
the opinion of an hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man of Her Majesty’s Government, which | 
only a few weeks ago he described as being 
in possession of qualities almost infernal. 
He could only warn the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, that if he should press his 
Motion to a division, he (Mr. Disraeli) 
would be placed in the awkward position 
of supporting Her Majesty’s Government 
on a vote of want of confidence, the cir- 
cumstances of which he wished his con- 


stituents and the country to be made 
aware, 
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3,000,000/. for the prospective issue of 
Exchequer bills. [Mr. Disrazui: That 
does not make 86,000,000/.] The esti- 
mated revenue from taxation from the 
ensuing year, the loan of 16,000,000/., 
and the issue of 3,000,000/. Exchequer 
bills made together a total amount of 
86,339,0007. That calculation holds good 
at the present time, with the exception 
that I estimated the amount of 200,0001, 
as likely to be produced from a stamp duty 
on bankers’ checks, which I afterwards 
abandoned; and, therefore, the expected 
receipts of the year, as set forth in the 
Budget of the 20th of April, may now 
be taken at the reduced amount of 
86,139,0007. The expenditure, including 
the loan to Sardinia, was stated at the 
same time at 80,899,0007. To this sum 
I added 1,000,000/. for the repayment 
of advances made on Exchequer bills for 
Ways and Means of the present year: 
these sums, making together 81,899,0001., 
deducted from the present corrected es- 
timate of the receipts (86,139,000/.), 
leave a margin of 4,240,0001. That is 
the margin of revenue over expenditure 
according to the estimate of receipts and 
expenditure as I stated it to the House in 
the month of April last. At that time, as 
the Committee are aware, this calculation 


| was founded upon the estimates for mili- 
tary purposes which had been partially 
'yoted. The Vote for the Civil Service 


| was not then taken. The Estimates for 
WAYS AND MEANS—ISSUE OF EXCHE- (Civil Services, which had been partially 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


QUER BILLS AND BONDS. 
House in Committee. 
Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | 

QUER: Mr. Fitzroy, notwithstanding the 
advanced hour of the night, I trust the 
Committee will allow me to explain the 
Resolutions which I am about to put into | 
your hands, seeing that to-morrow will be 
occupied with a debate on another subject. 
It would not be convenient that the Reso- 
lutions should be brought under the notice 
of the House on Saturday, and if they 
were postponed until Monday the Session 
would be lengthened more than we wish to 
see it. If the Committee will allow me to. 
proceed, I hope to be able, in a short time, 
to conclude the statement that I have now 
to make. In the financial statement of 
the year made in April last I estimated 
the entire receipts of the revenue for the 
year ending April next at 86,339,000I. | 
That amount was made up of the esti- | 
mated revenue for the ensuing year, of | 


& loan of 16,000,0001., and a Vote of | 
VOL. CXXXIX. [ruurp series. ] 


| 


prepared, I estimated at 6,500,0000. 
That branch of the expenditure has now 
received the sanction of the House, and 
the total sum voted for the Civil Services 
is 6,506,062/., which agrees very nearly 
with the estimate I then made. But it 
has been necessary, as the Committee are 
aware, to submit an increased Estimate 
for the Military Services, in addition to 
those which had been agreed to by the 
House when I made the estimate of expen- 
diture and revenue in April. The reasons 
for these increased Estimates have been ex- 
plained to the House when the Votes were 
taken. It is an ancient observation that 
war does not consume according to rule 
and measure, and these Estimates which 
we proposed at the commencement of the 
year, after six months’ experience of the 
war, have proved insufficient, and it has 
been necessary, therefore, to bring for- 
ward additional Estimates to meet the in- 
creased expenditure, as tested by the ac- 
tual expenditure of the first four months 
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of the year which have expired, and the 
amount of which has been ascertained. 
To the Estimates for military purposes 
originally voted, I have to add the Sup- 
oe Estimates since agreed to, and 

will now state the actual expenditure for 
military purposes during the four months 
including April, May, June, and July last. 
The amonnt of the original Estimates for 
the three purposes of the army, the 
Commissariat, and the Militia, were 
16,221,1977. There has since been a 
Supplemental Estimate for the Commissa- 
riat, amounting to 2,568,3351. The total 
estimate for the Army, the Commissariat, 
and the Militia now stands at 18,789,5321. 
The actual expenditure which has taken 
place since the beginning of the present 
financial year under ‘these three heads, in 
the four months to the 31st of July, 1855, 
was 4,850,0001. That sum has been ac- 
tually disbursed, and that will give an 
estimated expenditure for the year of 
14,550,000/. So that there is every 
reason to hope that the estimated sum will 
exceed rather than fall short of the actual 
expenditure of the year. The original 
Estimate for the Navy and the Transport 
and Packet Services was 16,653,042/.; the 
Supplemental Estimate was 2,725,971. ; 
The ac- 


making together 19,379,0131. 
tual expenditure for these services since 


the beginning of April, has been 
7,649,603/. If, as in the former case, we 
multiply this actual expenditure by three, 
we have a total of nearly 23,000,000/., 
which is higher than the amount that 
had been estimated as necessary for 
the naval service of the year. It is 
hoped, however, that the expenditure 
during these four months is not to be 
regarded as any guide to the total ex- 
penditure of the year, but that the expen- 
diture during the next eight months may 
fall short of the scale of expenditure for 
naval purposes during the earlier months 
of the financial year. The original Esti- 
mate for the Ordnance was 7,803,1541., 
and there was a Supplemental Estimate of 
841,138/., making altogether 8,644,292. 
The expenditure for the Ordnance during 
the last four months has been 2,812,96L1., 
and that amount, multiplied by three, gives 
a sum of 8,437,8831., or something below 
the total Estimate formed of the expendi- 
ture of this department for the year. Then, 
under the head of ** Vote of Credit”’ there 
is an expenditure of 1,200,00U/., the re- 
sult being that the original Estimates for 
the year were 43,677,3931., and the Sup- 
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plemental Estimates 6,135,4441., making 
a total of 49,812,837/. The total expen- 
diture for military purposes during the last 
four months has been 16,5!2,5641., and 
if we multiply that sum by three we have 
an amount of 49,537,6921., which nearly 
agrees with the total Estimate for the year 
—49,812,8371. Iaving informed the Com- 
mittee of the result of this comparison 
between the estimated and the actual ex- 
penditure, it now becomes my duty to pro- 
pose the means of meeting that additional 
expenditure which has been sanctioned by 
the House since I made my financial state- 
ment early in the year. I then said that 
I should propose an additional Vote of 
3,000,0007. of Exchequer Bills. I now 
propose to increase the amount of that 
Vote to 7,000,0001., taking at the same 
time the option, in case it should be found 
advisable, of raising some portion of that 
amount by Exchequer bonds, instead of 
Exchequer bills. The margin which was 
allowed, according to my previous Esti- 
mate, was, as I have already stated, 
4,240,000/. That margin assumed that 
there would be a Vote of 3,000,000. of 
Exchequer Bills, to which I now propose 
to add 4,000,000/. of Exchequer bills; so 
that these amounts together will provide 
an excess of receipts over expenditure of 
8,240,0007. Deducting from that excess 
of revenue over expenditure the additional 
Estimates for military expenditure to the 
amount of 6,135,000/., there will remain 
an unappropriated margin of Ways and 
Means of 2,105,000/. If, therefore, the 
expenditure should amount to the sum 
already voted by the House, and if it 
should be necessary to resort to the entire 
grant of Ways and Means which I am 
now proposing, there will remain an unap- 
propriated margin of rather more than 
2,000,000/. sterling. It is always neces- 
sary that some margin should be left for 
unforeseen expenses, but in this case I 
think the Committee will be justified in 
not requiring the Government to provide 
any unreasonable amount of margin for 
such unanticipated expenses. We know 
the actual expenditure for the last four 
months—one third of the entire year, and 
the portion of the year, probably, which 
includes those warlike operations that are 
attended with the greatest expense. With 
this experience, we are able to estimate 
with greater correctness the probable de- 
mands of the war during the remaining 
eight months of the year, and there is, 
therefore, the less necessity for providing 
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a large margin of unappropriated Ways 
and Means in order to meet unforeseen 
contingencies. I may also state that, 
though I have provided a margin of 
2,000,000U. sterling, it was necessary, at 
the beginning of the financial year, and 
before the first instalments of the loan 
were received, to issue a sum of money in 
Ways and Means bills amounting to about 
1,700,0002., which must be provided for 
out of the revenue of the year; and, there- 
fore, although according to the calculation 
I have submitted to the Committee, we 
have an apparent margin of 2,000,000I., 
nearly the whole of that amount may be 
regarded as already practically absorbed, 
and the plan I propose will in fact exhibit 
nearly an exact balance of receipts and 
expenditure. I should also add, as an ad- 
ditional reason for not providing any con- 
siderable excess of margin, that one object 
of making such provision is to meet the 
contingency of a deficient revenue. I am, 
however, happy to be able to state to the 
Committee that the receipts of the revenue 
during the first four months of the year 
have been on the whole satisfactory, and 
that, so far as a judgment can be formed 
from the amount of taxes actually received, 
it may be reasonably expected that the 
Estimate of their produce, which I sub- 
mitted to Parliament in April last, will be 
fully realised. I have now merely to trouble 
the Committee with a short statement as 
to the amount of Exchequer bills at pre- 
sent outstanding. The proposition I have 
to submit to the Committee is that, instead 
—as I originally proposed—of taking a 
Vote of 3,000,000. of Exchequer bills 
intended to cover the Vote of Credit of 
3,000,0002. to which the House agreed 
this morning, that Vote shall be increased 
to 7,000,000/., and that a power shall be 
given to the Executive Government of in- 
creasing to that extent the unfunded debt 
of the country. The amount of Exche- 
quer bills outstanding on the 31st of July 
was 17,099,400. There are also out- 
standing Exchequer bonds to the amount 
of 6,000,0007. at 34 per cent, 2,000,0001. 
of which are payable in 1857, and the 
same amount in 1858 and 1859. Now, 
although that amount of unfunded debt 
may seem considerable, it is by no means 
large as compared with the amount of the 
unfunded debt during the late war, and 
even subsequently to the conclusion of the 
war. In 1812 the total amount of Exche- 
quer bills in circulation was 41,000,000/. ; 
in 1813 it was 43,000,000/.; in 1814 
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45,000,000/.; and in 1815—the last year 
of the war—it had risen to 57,000,0001. 
Even in the year 1818 the amount of Ex- 
chequer billsin circulation was 50,000,000. ; 
in 1819 it was 43,000,000/.; and up to 
1839 the amount outstanding was never 
under 24,000,0001. Therefore, if the Com- 
mittee should agree to add 7,000,000/. to 
the present amount of Exchequer bills, 
and if it should be necessary for the Go- 
vernment, in order to meet the exigencies 
of the public service, to increase the issue 
of Exchequer bills to that extent, the 
amount of Exchequer bills in circulation 
will not equal what it was for many years 
subsequently to the termination of the last 
war. I believe means can be found of re- 
placing Exchequer bills to a considerable 
amount, without affecting the general mar- 
ket or influencing the rate of interest. 
Exchequer bills are now at a considerable 
premium, even those the interest upon 
which was slightly lowered at the begin- 
ning of the quarter, the premium has risen 
since the time when the reduction of inte- 
rest took place. Under these circumstances, 
seeing that scarcely any other option is left 
to the Government, especially at this late 
period of the Session, as to the mode of 
raising additional Ways and Means, I hope 
the Resolutions I have to submit to the 
Committee will meet with their approbation, 
and that they will confer upon the Execu- 
tive Government the power of increasing 
the unfunded debt to the amount proposed 
in order to meet the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the following Resolu- 
tions— 

1. “ That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury be authorised to raise 
any sum of money, not exceeding Seven Millions 
sterling, by the issue of Exchequer Bills.”’ 

2. “ That in case the said Exchequer Bills be 
not issued for the full sum of 7,000,000/., then 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury be 
authorised to issue Exchequer Bonds, bearing In- 
terest at any rate not exceeding 4/. per centum 
per annum, to such an amount as with the total 
amount for which Exchequer Bills shall be issued 
will make up a sum not exceeding the whole sum 
of 7,000,0002. authorised to be raised by these 
Resolutions,” 

3. “That such Exchequer Bonds, if issued, 
shall be paid off at par at the expiration of any 
period not exceeding six years from the date of 
such Bonds.” 

4. “That the Interest of all such Exchequer 
Bonds shall be payable half yearly, and shall be 
charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, or the growing 
produce thereof.” 

5. “That, towards making good the Supply 
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granted to Her Majesty, there be issued and 
applied, to the service of the year 1855, the sum 
of 5,599,112/. 6s. 8d., being the Surplus of Ways 


Ways and Means— 


and Means granted for the Service of preceding | 


years.” 

6. “ That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the sum of 26,006,352/. 
12s. 9d. be granted out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have fol- 
lowed the statement of my right hon. 
Friend with much interest, and there is 
nothing in that statement to which I feel 
it my duty to object. Undoubtedly the 
variations between the Estimate and the 


expenditure upon the different branches of | 


the military service are very considerable, 
but they are on the whole variations which 
we had every reason to anticipate. The 
result as regards the army is more satis- 
factory than as regards the navy and 
Ordnance, owing, however, to causes which 
are not perhaps altogether satisfactory. 
On the whole, I do nut see that we have 
any right to complain of the calculations 
of my right hon. Friend with regard to 
expenditure. With regard to the mode 
in which he proposes to provide for that 
expenditure, I quite agree with him that 
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anxiety, and although I do not intend to 
make any proposal with respect to it, [ 
think it ought to be passed over in silence, 
My right hon. Friend proposed, almost as 
a matter of course, that the additional ex- 


|penditure which he believes to be neces- 


sary should be provided for entirely by an 
addition to our debt, without raising any 
question as to an increase of the taxation 
of the country. It is necessary to bear 
this in mind, because the House set out at 
the beginning of the war with the full and 
firm intention of making great efforts to 
supply, as far as possible, the expenditure 
of the war by addional taxation. It would, 
of course, be impossible to carry this prin- 
ciple to extremes, but at the time my right 
hon. Friend brought forward his budget 
we had in view a certain proposition be- 
tween that share of expenditure which was 
to be raised by loans and that share which 
was to be raised by taxes. My right hon. 
Friend then proposed that he should be 
enabled to impose taxes to the extent of 
about 5,000,000/., and that he should be 
invested with a borrowing power to the 
maximum extent of 19,000,000/. Four 
months have elapsed since my right hon. 
Friend's proposal, and the balance then 


the Committee may well feel disheartened | established has been rather seriously dis- 


at the great and sudden extension of the 
unfunded debt. Considering that debt as 
made up of Exchequer bills and Exchequer 
bonds, the change which has been effected 
in it has been very rapid, for only two years 
ago it stood at 13,000,000/., and only 
fifteen months ago at 16,000,000/., while 
after the Vote now proposed has been 
taken it will stand at a maximum sum of 
30,000,000. That is a very large sum, 
and although we may be referred to the 
much higher sum at which it stood in 
former years, we must bear in mind that 
the description of unfunded securities of 
which the debt consists is now subject to 
a great deal of competition in the market 
from circumstances which were unknown, 
or little known, during the last war; and, 
therefore, we have not the same broad field 
upon which to operate as those who pre- 
ceded us. But I do not believe any great 
inconvenience will follow from carrying the 
unfunded debt to the amount proposed by 
my right hon. Friend, in case of need; 
and I do not see any other mode of pro- 
viding for the present exigency, which, 
under the circumstances of the moment, 
it would be more desirable to adopt. There 
is one point to which my right hon. Friend 
did not advert, upon which I feel some 
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turbed. First, there are certain deduc- 
tions to be made from the proportion in- 
tended to be raised by taxes. My right 
hon. Friend has been obliged to abandon 
his proposal to lay a tax on bankers’ 
checks from which he anticipated a reve- 
nue of 200,000/. A change which had 
previously been under our consideration 
has taken place with respect to the stamp 
duty on newspapers, and the House has 
made a further, although slight alteration, 
in my right hon. Friend’s arrangement by 
making it necessary for him to propose 
reduction of the duty on stage carriages. 
So far the four months that have elapsed 
have tended to diminish the proportion of 
the extra revenue which it was intended to 
derive from taxes, and although my right 
hon. Friend has told us that the receipts 
from the revenue are, on the whole, satis- 
factory, I apprehend that the receipts he 
so describes are the receipts from that por- 
tion of revenue which consists of direct 
taxes. The yield from the income-tax 
especially has been progressively, from year 
to year, passing beyond the estimates. 
But, as far as regards the new indirect 
taxation levied on imports and on articles 
of consumption, I am afraid that the re- 
ceipts are not altogether so satisfactory 4s 
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my right hon. Friend anticipated, but, on 
the contrary, that you may trace in the 
disposition to decline manifest in these two 
branches of revenue the effects of some 
diminution in your trade and in the con- 
sumption of your people. With regard to 
the money derived from taxes the ten- 
dency is to diminish, while with regard to 
the money derived from loans the tendency 
is upwards, for without any*addition to our 
taxes we are now about to add 4,000,000/. 
to the expenditure required for the service 
of the year. This illustrates the necessity 
of making absolute and strong efforts if 
we really mean to effect any practical im- 
provement in the policy pursued during 
the last war. That war was commenced 
with a system the most improvident—that 
of trusting entirely to loans, and making 


{ Aveust 
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reason to expect that it will be carried 
into effect at the opening of next Session. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I did not undertake, upon 
the occasion of a Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Lambeth (Mr. Williams), 
to look into the question to which my right 
hon. Friend has just adverted. I can 
assure him that I have not lost sight of 
the subject, but I am afraid, although it 
may be desirable on grounds of equity and 
justice to extend the same rule to corpo- 
rations as to the owners of other property, 
_that I cannot reasonably expect any large 
amount of revenue from this source. With 
reference to the subject of taxation, I can 
only say that the balance between taxa- 
tion and loans had not, of course, escaped 
my attention when I submitted these Re- 


no provision by means of taxes, except solutions to the Committee, but the reason 
for payment of the interest of those loans; which principally guided me in making 
but when our predecessors became aware these propositions, and in not imposing 
of the consequences of their improvidence, | any additional taxation, was the difficulty 
even under increasing pressure of the war, | I should have had in realizing such new 
they increased their efforts to meet their | taxation within a limited period. Certain 
expenditure by taxation. We began pretty taxes are meant to be collected at the time 
well, and I hope that we do not intend when the Resolution respecting them is 
altogether to forget our good intentions, passed, but the period of collection of 
but are still convinced that the expenditure | many others is postponed for six months, 
of the war, as far as is reasonable, ought ‘and it was important in making the propo- 
to be met by taxation, and that we will! sitions which I have laid before the Com- 
not, therefore, as a matter of course allow | mittee with respect to the remaining eight 
additions to be made to our borrowed money | months of the year to provide Ways and 
without considering what is the proportion | Means which could be realised without de- 
between such borrowed money and the! lay. With reference to my hon. Friend's 
money raised by taxation. I hope that | statements as to the unproductiveness of 
my right hon. Friend will bear these ob-| our indirect taxation, I must say that his 
servations in mind, and that when he next | apprehension appears from the figures 
proposes a comprehensive arrangement for | which have been supplied to me not to be 
the service of the year he will remind us | altogether well founded. The produce of 
of the great additions we have made to his | the Customs during the last four months 
power of borrowing money, and enlarge his | has been 7,599,0U0.; the estimate of 


proposals for additional taxation. There is | 


an extremely trivial source of additional re- 
venue to which I wish to call my right hon. 
Friend’s attention. I think it is desirable 
that he should lose as little time as pos- 
sible in giving effect to the extension of 
the succession duty to corporations. In 
1853 this subject was postponed on ac- 
count of the pressure of business; in 1854 
it was again postponed, because the work- 
ing of the law had not sufficiently advanced 
to enable us to judge whether this Amend- 
ment would be required; but I had hoped 
it would have been in the power of the 
Government to bring the measure into ope- 
ration during the present Session, and I 
trust my right hon. Friend will give us 


that produce which I submitted to the 
House last April for the current year was 
22,400,0000. ; and if the produce of the 
last four months be multiplied by three it 
gives 22,797,0001., or about 300,0001., 
more than my estimate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My observations 
applied quite as much to the Excise duties 
as to the Customs. I am afraid, however, 
that my right hon. Friend forgets that dur- 
ing the last fortnight— even since these 
Supplementary Estimates were laid on the 
table—people have had before them the 
prospect of the imposition of new import 
duties, and that, consequently, with a view 
of anticipating these as far as possible, a 
large amount of import duties has been 
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entered which does not properly belong to 
the last four months. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It is not my inten- 
tion, Sir, on the present oceasion, to make 
any remarks on the diserepancy between 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s) Estimates and the 
actual expenditure, nor do I think it con- 
venient now to enter into any discussion 
as to the principles on which his financial 
system should be based. We have seen 
enough already to show us that the idea 
of being able to meet the expenses of the 
year, in a time of war, out of the revenue 
of the year, without borrowing, is rather 
a delusion. Besides a loan of 16,000,0091. 
we have already, in this brief space, in- 
creased our unfounded debt to the amount 
of 30,000,000I., and in the face of these 





results, although I should be glad to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman that he felt | 
sure of being able to meet the expenses 
of the year with the resources at his com- 
mand, still what has occurred does not im- | 
press me favourably in that respect. I do | 


not clearly understand how far the right | 
hon. Gentleman’s present position is com- 
patible and consistent with the engage- 
ment which I believe he entered into when 
the loan of 16,000,000/., was negotiated, | 


not to borrow any more money in the | 
course of the present year. When the 
right hon. Gentleman asked for that Vote 
of Credit of 3,000,000/., which is now | 
to be followed by an additional Vote of | 
4,000,000/., he told us that he did not | 
expect to have to avail himself of that 
resource until the end of the month of De- 
cember, and I am sure it would be satis- 
factory to the Committee to hear from him 
an assurance, now that he sees his way 
clearly, with the resources at his com- 
mand, to the end of this year, so as to be 
able to fulfil the engagement into which 
he entered with the contractors, without, 
at the same time, trenching upon the 
resources afforded to him by this Vote of 
Cred*'. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: The precise promise made to the 
contractors was, that no additional loan of 
the same nature as the loan then made— 
by an addition to the funded debt—should 
be contracted until the end of the present 
year. An express reservation was made 
with regard to any foreign loans which 
might be brought into the market. It was 
also stated that Exchequer Bills would be 








issued, and I believe the precise amount 
Mr. Gladstone 
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was mentioned, but at the same time, an 
intimation was held out that it would not 
be necessary to bring any large amount 
of Exchequer Bills into the market before 
the end of the present year. That hope 
I still entertain. Ido not anticipate that 
there will be any necessity, either with 
respect to the 3,000,000/., before voted, 
or the 4,000,000/., additional which we 
now ask for, to bring any great number of 
Exchequer Bills into the open market until 
the month of December. I must not, 
however, be understood as distinctly en- 
gaging myself that, in case of necessity, 
the Government will not resort to that 
method of raising money. I only express 
my opinion that it probably will not be 
necessary. 

Mr. DISRAELI. If the Government 
are satisfied that they have kept their 
engagements with the contractors I shall 
be the last person in this House to raise 
any objection. I must say, however, that 
nothing ean be more impolitic than that 
the organ of the Government should hold 
out these loose anticipations, and should 
enter into engagements which he cannot 
be sure of strictly fulfilling.- It would in 
my opinion have been much better that he 
should have negotiated the loan without 
any conditions of this sort—without at- 
tempting to make a better bargain by 
holding out vague promises which are 
liable to misinterpretation. Though I am 
perfectly willing to believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman has fulfilled his engage- 
ment, still he must admit that there has 
been an idea entertained, and with con- 
siderable foundation too, that he had 
entered into a contract such as I have 
stated. 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish, Sir, to guard myself 
against the supposition that I entered into 
any loose or vague engagement. The an- 
swer I gave was carefully considered before- 
hand, after as precise a calculation of the 
wants of the Government and the means of 
borrowing money as the nature of the war 
would permit. It has always been the 
custom for those who engage to furnish a 
loan to ask the Government what are their 
intentions with respect to contracting any 
future loans, while the instalments of the 
loan then under discussion remain unpaid ; 
and there has generally been an under- 
standing of some sort entered into on the 
subject. I gave the most distinct answer 
I could consistently with the circumstances 
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in which the Government was placed. 
believe I have adhered most strictly to the 


understanding, and that I shall be able to | 


observe it to the end of the year. Jt was | 
distinctly intimated, however, that a case 

of necessity might arise which would make 

it impossible for the Government to abstain | 
from this mode of raising money, but that 
that case of necessity would not be allowed | 
to affect the funded debt. 

Mr. GLYN said, he was glad to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to take 
power to issue Exchequer bonds, which 
were become a more favourite species of 
security than the Exchequer bills, espe- 
cially since the latter had lost the great 
advantage of being receivable in payment 
of Government duties. He regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he raised 
his loan of 16,000.000/., had not boldly 
asked for 20,000,000/. That sum would 
not have been too large, and it would have 
been a much better mode of raising the 
money than by issuing Exchequer bills, 
No one could blame the right hon. Gentle- 
man for not attempting to impose new 
taxes, for the disturbance of commercial 
relations and the interference with the 
general operations of the country which 
such a proposition must have caused would 
have more than counterbalanced any ad- 
vantages offered by that mode of raising 
money. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he felt bound 
to give in his adherence to what had fallen 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to his engagement with the con- 
tractors for the loan. No doubt it would 
be very desirable, if possible, to avoid 
giving any sort of pledge tending to tie the 
hands of the Government ; but if such a 
refusal involved the necessity of giving a 
higher price for the loan, then the doctrine 
of convenience must prevail, and that 
course adopted which was plainly most 
advantageous to the public. 

Resolutions agreed to ; House resumed. 


| 


LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr, ARCHIBALD HASTIE said, he | 
rose to oppose the measure, which he | 
looked upon as one of the worst that had | 
been brought under the notice of the House | 
of Commons for many years. He denied | 
that the measure was based upon the prin- 
ciple of free trade. It was as its title 
declared, a Bill for limited liability, and 
anything that was limited could not be 
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Under the Bill every tradesman in 
a country town might be ruined by capital- 
ists, who would oppose them on the faith 
of limited liability. The effect would be 
to establish a monopoly of eapital by which 
the small tradesmen would be driven out 
of the market. In London too there would 
be Italians, Jews, and Greeks who were 
all looking for such a measure, speculating 
against the ordinary traders. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKREY said, that 
he must congratulate his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bouverie) upon the success of his 
measure. He hoped that it would pass 
during the present Session, beeause he was 
persuaded that the mercantile community 
would derive great benefit from it. It was 
most creditable to the Government that 
they had relieved the Board of Trade from 
all discretion as to the grant of charters of 
limited liability. 

Mr. MICHELL said, he should oppose 
the Bill, and, as an instance of the incon- 
venience which occasionally arose from the 
application of limited liability, he would 
adduce the case of what are known as 
‘scrip ”’ mines in Cornwall. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he did not be- 
lieve that the hon. Member for Paisley 


| (Mr. Hastie) intended to divide the House ; 


and, after the determination to pass the 
Bill which had been expressed, he thought 
the hon. Member exercised a wise discre- 
tion. He only wished that he could eon- 
eur with the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. T. Hankey) in thinking that 
the Bill would be a valuable contribution 
to our system of commercial law. But, 
on the contrary, he believed it would tend 
to multiply a class of Companies in which 
the shareholders were always to be found 
when there were dividends to receive, but 
who, when things went wrong, would disap- 
pear, and nothing be heard of them. Under 
the Bill as it now stood there was no safe- 
guard against that state of things, which 
might, ad libitum, be carried into effect — 
namely, that Companies might be esta- 
blished to any amount, who would call up 
all their capital, and, having thus ful- 
filled the requirements of the Act, then 
redistribute the capital among the share- 
holders in the shape of dividends or other- 
wise ; and then you would have a body en- 
dowed with corporate powers with no assets 
and no legal liabilities, which could enter 
the market and get any credit it could by 
any means ebtain. He considered that it 
was eminently dangerous to create bodies 
without assets or legal liabilities to entrap 
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persons into granting them any amount of 
eredit. Again, the measure having been 
brought in, it was essential that it should 
have been accompanied by a general re- 


Crime and Outrage 


form and consolidation of the law relating | 


to Joint-stock Companies, which was in a 
very unsatisfactory state, and which re- 
form and consolidation he had intended to 
introduce when he proposed a measure of 
the nature now before the Honse. He 
also regretted that a subject so important 
as the present Bill should have been dis- 
cussed at a period of the Session, when, 
although the preponderance of opinion had 
been expressed in its favour, yet when the 
whole number of Members assembled was 
inadequate to a fair and full representa- 
tion of the commercial interests, and did 
not afford sufficient opportunity for such 
suggestions and amendments of the mea- 
sure as would have made a good and use- 
ful law, for that there should be a change 
in the present law he always admitted, 
especially as regarded the present powers 
of the Board of Trade; but it was an ope- 
ration which required the most serious 
care and deliberation on the part of the 
House, and he regretted that the Bill 
should have progressed thus far, believing 


as he did that it would be an instrument | 
|hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell). The right 


for the promotion of fraud, and believing 
also that it would not be long before other 
measures would have to be introduced to 
redress the evils which it would cause. 
Mr. GLYN said, when the Bill was 
first committed, there were some restric- 
tions which mitigated the evils incidental 
to such a Bill, but those restrictions had 
since been removed. A Company could 
now start without capital. The amount 
of the shares was reduced, and the clause 
was rejected by which additional liability 
was to attach to contributors and share- 
holders. The machinery for winding up 
was also removed from the Bill. The 
subject, he considered, was of such im- 
portance to the commercial body—affect- 
ing as it did such important changes, and 


being likely to produce such pernicious | 
etfects—that he trusted the question would | 


have full attention when it reached the 
other House. 

Mr. MASTERMAN said, if three or 
four people put a few pounds together 
they became a Company under the pro- 
posed Bill, and were in a situation to do 
incaleulable mischief to the fair trader. 
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receive proper attention when it reached 
the other House of Parliament. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was surprised 
at the language of the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Oxford (Mr. Card- 
well), because he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was favourable to the principle 
of the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there was no safeguard provided 
against a fraud such as he had indicated, 
But, in reply, he would say such a Com- 
pany as that described was not likely to 
get a great deal of credit in the country. 
He denied the assertion that there were 
no safeguards in the Bill. If the Act was 
properly complied with, and Joint-stock 
Companies compelled to make proper re- 
turns, that class of frauds referred to 
would be done away with. Other hon. 
Members had expressed a hope that the 
Bill would receive another kind of atten- 
tion from the other House; but he would 
express his thanks for the general support 
on both sides that had been given to the 
Bill, and he had no doubt with that sup- 
port the Bill would go through the House 
and meet with a favourable reception in 
another place. 

Mr. MALINS said, that he was very 
much surprised at the remarks of the right 


hon. Gentleman would have the British 
public to believe that the people were such 
idiots that they would not know what the 
credit of these Companies was, when every 
name, every note, and every letter would 
have marked on it limited liability. He 
was surprised to hear the hon. Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Masterman) op- 
posed to the Bill, on the ground that the 
whole system of business in the City would 
be changed by the measure. If the hon. 
Gentleman would look at the matter with 
an unprejudiced eye, he could not suppose 
that commercial affairs could be carried on, 
on a general system of fraud. He (Mr. 
Malins) was persuaded that the members 
of the legal profession supported the Bill 
because they believed its operation would 
tend to the protection of individuals, and 
not to the increase of litigation. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) ACT 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


He sincerely regretted the threats held|‘‘ That the Bill be now read a Second 


out by the noble Lord at the head of the | 


Government. He hoped the subject would 
Mr. Cardwell 


time.” 


Mr. BOWYER said, that he must ob- 
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ject to proceeding further with the mea- | 


sure, which was of a most penal and strin- | 
gent character, and involved to a great | 
extent the suspension of those safeguards | 
which the constitution had provided for the | 
liberty of the subject. It wasa Bill to be 
justified only by considerations of a very 
grave and urgent character, and such he 
believed did not exist in the present in- 
stance. There was no more “ crime and 
outrage” in Ireland at the present moment 
than there was in England, and the title 
of the Bill was therefore most offensive. 
Besides that the measure had been brought 
in with no sort of explanation or justifica- 
tion on the part of the Government ; and, 
feeling that that ought not to be a mere 
Motion of course, and ought not to be ac- 
ceded to unless an urgent necessity could 
be shown, he should certainly divide the 
House in opposition to the measure. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he fully agreed 
that nothing but a strong necessity justified 
the passing of a Bill of that nature. On 
looking over the calendars at the assizes, 
he found that the number of prisoners for 
trial was extremely small, and that the 
offences were not of a character to call for 
a Bill only applicable to a country in a chro- 
nic state of outrage. Neither was it, he 
thought, respectful to the House that a Bill 
of such a class should be proposed without 
any statement by the Government. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he had intend- 
ed to make a statement with respect to the 
measure. He very gladly and heartily 
bore his testimony to the tranquil state of 
Ireland. He believed no country in the 
world had made a greater progress in the 
last few years ; but the Government were 
in this position, that there were less troops 
in Ireland than at any former period, and 
that they had been advised that, under all 
the cireumstances of the case, this excep- 
tional kind of legislation might be pre- 
served in a modified form. With that 
view they proposed to withdraw the pro- 
clamation from all districts in which tran- 
quillity prevailed, and he hoped that, by 
next Session, the Bill would be withdrawn 
altogether. 

_ Mr. DE VERE said, that although the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland admitted 
the general tranquillity of Ireland, the 
preamble of the Bill distinctly stated that 
the prevalence of crime and outrage in 
Ireland called for strong measures of re- 
pression. He (Mr. De Vere) contended 
that the country was not in a state to call 
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for the continuation of such a stigma upon 
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the character of the people, and therefore 
he would oppose the further progress of 
the Bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, there was no 
shadow of an excuse for the continuance 
of the Act. He should, therefore, move 
that the second reading be postponed for 
three months. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word “ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day three 
months.” 

Mr. COGAN said, he thought that, 
after the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Secretary for Ireland), it was 
very inconsistent to continue such a penal 
measure. 

Mr. BRADY said, that it was a very 
unconstitutional course to adopt such a 
measure, seeing that the people of Ireland 
were most loyal, he should therefore vote 
for the postponement of the second read- 
ing. It would create a feeling of discon- 
tent which did not now exist, and a grave 
responsibility rested upon the Government 
in pressing the Bill upon the House at the 
present time. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he should 
support the Bill. It was a protection to 
the lower class of farmers, and they would 
be extremely sorry to find that it was not 
re-enacted. The better course would have 
been to have made it perpetual at first, in- 
stead of it being necessary to continue it 
from year to year. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 42; Noes 
19: Majority 23. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, 

The House adjourned at half after Two 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 3, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Puszic Bitus.—1* Limited Liability. 

2* Customs Tariff Acts Amendment and Con- 
solidation ; Customs Laws Consolidation ; Pas- 
sengers Act Amendment ; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance (No. 2); Turkish Loan. 

8 Chinese Passenger Ships; Lunatic Asylums 
and Regulations Acts Amendment; Court of 
Judicature (Prince of Wales Island); Turnpike 
Acts Continuance (Ireland) ; Office of Speaker. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 
Delivered by The Lorp Presipent, and 
read by The Lorp CHANceLtor, as fol- 
lows : — 
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“VR. 

‘‘ Her Masesty, deeming it expedient 
to provide for any additional Expense 
which may arise in consequence of the 
War in which Her Majesty is now en- 
gaged against The Emperor of Russia, 
relies on the Affection of the House of 
Lords for their Concurrence in such Mea- 
sures as may be necessary to make Pro- 
vision accordingly. 

“Vv. 3.” 


Ordered, That the said Message be 
taken into Consideration on Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL. 

Lord WODEHOUSE moved to re- 
solve— 

“That as regards the Metropolitan Buildings 
Bill the principal Provisions of the same are to 
be carried into Effect under the Superintendence 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, a Body 
proposed to be constituted under the Authority 
of the Metropolis Local Management Bill, still 
under the Consideration of this House, to which 
Measure this Bill is a Supplement, and was con- 
sequently delayed in its Progress through the 
Commons until the Provisions of the said Bill 
were finally settled ; as certain Duties in relation 
to Metropolitan Buildings now performed by the 
Board of Works are transferred by this Bill to 
the Board proposed to be constituted as before 
mentioned, serious Inconvenience may arise if the 
Metropolis Local Management Bill should pass 
unaccompanied by this Kill, and consequently the 
Circumstances which render Legislation neces- 
sary on the Subject Matter of the said Bill expe- 
dient are of such Urgency as to render the imme- 
diate Consideration of the same necessary.” 


Agreed to; Bill read 2* (according to 
Order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


PASSENGERS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved to resolve— 


“That the passing of the Passengers Act 
Amendment Bill is rendered advisable in con- 
sequence of an Act recently passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, by which 
new Regulations with respect to Ships carrying 
Passengers are made compulsory on all Vessels, 
British and American, which land Passengers in 
their Ports; this Act, only just received, delayed 
the Bill in the other House for the purpose of 
making Corresponding Regulations on the part 
of this Country applicable to British Shipping 
carrying Emigrants to America, and consequently 
the Circumstances which render Legislation on 
the Subject of the said Bill expedient are of such 
Urgency as to render the immediate Considera- 
tion of the same necessary.” 


Agreed to; Bill read 2* (according to 
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Order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Moved to resolve— 

** That inasmuch as the Provisions of the Turn. 
| pike Acts Continuance (No. 2) Bill are similar to 
| those of the Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill 
| passed by this House, and returned to the House 
| of Commons, with Amendments, on 24th July, 
the peculiar Circumstances under which the said 
(No. 2) Bill has been sent up to this House make 
it reasonable that the same be allowed to be read 
a Second Time this Day, if the louse shall think 
fit so to order.” 





Agreed to; Bill read 2* (according to 
Order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


TURKISH LOAN BILL. 

Toe Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, I have now to move that this Bill, 
to give effect to a Convention between Her 
| Majesty and the Emperor of the French, 
| entered into for the purpose of guarantee- 
|ing a loan to be raised by the Turkish 
Government be now read a second time, 
This Bill, my Lords, has given rise to 
much discussion elsewhere, and objections 
have been raised against it which I must 
take the liberty of stating are, in my 
opinion, entirely unfounded. It is not my 
intention, on the present occasion, to enter 
into any lengthened defence of the Bill 
before your Lordships; but I hope in a 
few words to be able to show to you that it 
is neither an imprudent nor an unnecessary 
Bill, and that Her Majesty’s Government 
in entering into the Convention referred to 
have done nothing more than act in perfect 
accordance with the general feeling of the 
country, which has been so frequently ex- 
pressed in this and the other House of 
Parliament with respect to the present 
war—namely, that it should be carried on 
with the utmost vigour. England and 
France have made great efforts and great 
sacrifices in a war which they consider to 
be just and necessary, and which has been 
forced upon them by the ambitious policy 
and aggressive designs of Russia. Turkey 
upon her part, whose independence and in- 
tegrity are not only threatened, but whose 
very existence as a nation is at stake, has 
also made a gallant stand against her ene- 
my and has given proofs of vitality, and at 
the same time of devoted patriotism, which 
have astonished even those who had felt 
the greatest confidence in her power. But 
those efforts, by which Turkey has been 
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enabled to collect together and to maintain 
in the field an army of upwards of 180,000 
men, have been attended with its inevitable 
results, and Turkey, like England and 
France, but not sooner than they, has 
found it impossible, out of her ordinary 
revenue, to provide sufficient funds for the 
great struggle in which she is engaged, 
and the constantly increasing demand upon 
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of Turkey it was necessary that she also 
should bear an efficient part in the contest 
herself, and that we could not afford that 
Turkey should remain paralysed by our side, 
useless, and even the cause of danger to 
us, as she would be if she could not effec- 
tually protect her frontiers and guard her 
fortresses from the want of an organised 
army. This army she could not organise 


her resources. The Turkish Government and support by herself for want of means, 
have therefore decided upon doing that and Her Majesty’s Government and the 
which, except upon one occasion, they , Government of the Emperor of the French 
have never done before, namely, to raise | aceordingly thought that it would not only 
money from foreign sources. In that in-| be an ungenerous, but an unwise and 
stance, the Turkish Government acted in short-sighted policy, to refuse to Turkey 
a manner which reflects the highest credit the benefit of their credit, by means of 
and honour upon them. They did not ap- | which she could obtain money upon advan- 
peal to the generosity of their allies—they tageous terms. I know that many objec- 
asked neither for loan nor subsidy; and, tions have been taken to the mode of pro- 
although well aware that it would involve a ceeding which has been adopted. Some 
great pecuniary sacrifice, they determined persons have thought that we should give 
to raise the additional resource upon their | no pecuniary assistance to Turkey, and 
own credit; all that the Turkish Govern-| that if we did give assistance it should be 
ment asked of England and France was to|in the form of a direct subsidy; and a 
certify, upon official information to be de- | good deal of ingenuity has been displayed 
rived from Constantinople, that the agents to point out the quarrels which would in- 


! 
sent to this country by the Sultan’s Go-| 
vernment were authorised to raise the loan. 


The Turkish Government proposed to raise | 
The terms upon | 


a Joan of 5,000,0002. 
which a former loan of 3,000,000/. was 
raised, gave the Turkish Government, 


after deductions for commission and other ' 
charges, a net sum of only about 2,400,000. | 
and after the repayment of advances made | 


by the French Government, Turkey re- 
ceived only 1,800,0007. When this sum 


was expended it became necessary to raise | 


the remainder of the loan; but we found 


upon inquiry that it would be impossible to | 
raise it upon terms at all adequate to meet | 


the necessities of Turkey; and it is in 
order to enable the Turkish Government 
to become a more efficient ally for our- 
selves, to fortify her garrisons, and to keep 
her arsenals and dockyards well stored, 
that the French and English Governments 
have agreed to the Convention to which it 
is the object of this Bill to give effect. 


These were the considerations which ac- | 


tuated Her Majesty’s Government to make 
the proposal which has been embodied in 
the Convention when the Turkish proposi- 
tion was laid before them. It was not 
simply out of sympathy to Turkey for the 
efforts she had gallantly made in her own 
defence, nor because her cause was our 
cause ; but we ourselves had to consider 


evitably arise between England and France 
from the mode of guarantee adopted ; and 
indeed, it is clear from these discussions, 
that whatever course Her Majesty’s Go- 
/vernment had taken fault would have been 
found with it in one quarter or the other. 
I do not mean to deny that the more pre- 
ferable and simple method would have been 
that which Her Majesty’s Government ori- 
| ginally proposed, to the effect that each of 
the Powers should guarantee one half of 
the loan. But the French Government 
having represented the varieus reasons 
which they had for a joint guarantee, Her 
Majesty’s Government thought it not right, 
nor friendly, nor neeessary to insist upon 
their original proposition. The liability of 
both the Powers is therefore joint, and I 
am afraid I must say that some of the ob- 
jections which are taken to this furm appear 
to me to be founded. upon deubts of the 
honour and good faith of France, and some 
remarks were made depreciatory of the 
probable conduct of the Freneh Govern- 
ment in respect to their share of this loan, 
But upon the question of any doubt as to: 
the honour and good faith of the French 
Government I consider it unnecessary to 
make any remark, and still more so when 
I recollect, and your Lorlships also will 
recollect, that for more than two years, 
|upon all the great questions which have 


that while England and France with their agitated the public mind, whieh have in- 
armies and fleets were fighting the battles volved the highest European interests, as 
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well as the vital interests of England, we 
have cordially and implicitly placed confi- 
dence in, and have had reason to rely upon, 
the honour and confidence of the French 
Government. I am almost ashamed even 
to allude to the quibbles which it has been 
stated the Government of France might 
make use of in order to evade her share of 
the responsibility attaching to this gua- 
rantee. | trust your Lordships will be of 
opinion that this Convention furnishes am- 
ple security for the repayment of half the 
loan, should the liability ever fall on us in 
consequence of the failure of Turkey to 
meet her obligations. It is proposed, in 
order to make the obligations of the two 
countries more clear, that the bonds shall 
be signed by Commissioners from the Go- 
vernments of England and France, and 
that these bonds shall recite the laws by 
which each Government has been empow- 
ered to guarantee the loan. The contin- 
gency of the fulfilment of the guarantee 
falling upon England and France will not, 
however, I believe, occur. Noone will deny 
that the Turkish Government and people 
have always been actuated in their financial 
engagements by a high sense of honour, 
and that she has faithfully performed all 
the national obligations into which she has 
entered ; and it must also be remembered 
that the Turkish Government, unlike most 
European Governments, has no foreign 
debt, except that which has recently been 
contracted in this country. It has also no 
interior debt, with the exception of the 
paper money which circulates only in Con- 
stantinople, and the liabilities for which do 
not, I believe, exceed 500,0001. The re- 
venue hypothecated for the payment of the 
interest on the loan is also amply sufficient 
for the purpose. The Egyptian tribute 
amounts to 280,000/.; that is to be sent 
direct to this country. Of this tribute, 
210,000/. are already pledged to the pay- 
ment of the loan recently contracted, leav- 
ing 70,0001. available for the new loan. 
The net produce of the Customs of Smyrna 
and Samsoon amount to 180,0001., and 
those of Syria, after making all deduc- 
tions, to 100,000/.; this, with the balance 


of the Egyptian tribute, makes a sum of | 


350,000/. which is fully sufficient for the 
purposes of this Convention. Of course 
your Lordships would desire to be assured 


that the proceeds of the loan would be ap- | 


plied exclusively to the purposes of the 
war, though, no doubt, you would be of 
opinion that it would not be desirable that 
anything on that subject should appear on 


The Earl of Clarenden 
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hee face of the Convention. It will be 
| satisfactory, however, to your Lordships to 
know that the Turkish Government take 
precisely the same view as Her Majesty’s 
Government of the absolute necessity of 
the whole proceeds of this loan being ap- 
plied solely and exclusively to war pur- 
poses, and are perfectly willing to accept 
from England and France assistance for 
regulating and controlling the military ex. 
penditure of the sum now about to be 
raised. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH: 
My Lords, I learn for the first time from 
the speech of the noble Earl that any per. 
son objecting to this Bill has impugned 
the good faith and honour of the French 
Government. I was not aware that any 
argument against the Bill upon that ground 
had been adduced by any one. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I merely 
said, that some of the objections raised to 
the form of the guarantee appeared to 
point to such an opinion. 

Toe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: 
This is the first time I have heard that 
the smallest doubt of the honour and good 
faith of the French Government had been 
entertained by any one. I entirely dissent 
from the opinion of the noble Earl, and 
contend that the opposition which the Bill 
encountered in another place originated in 
a spirit of friendliness towards France, and 
in a desire to maintain intact, and in full 
force, the good understanding existing be- 
tween the two countries. I believe there 
were those among the opponents of the Bill 
who are avowedly against giving Turkey 
assistance for the purposes of war, but there 
were none among the opponents of the 
Bill who desired to cast any suspicion on 
the good faith of the French Government. 
My Lords, for myself, I have no doubt of 
the honour and good faith of the present 
| Government of France, and I will say that 
! no one can feel more strongly than myself 

the necessity of giving financial assistance 
to Turkey in this war. I do not feel or 
express this opinion now for the first time; 
|for it is sixteen months since I privately 
suggested to the Duke of Neweastle that 
| pecuniary aid should be given to Turkey, 
especially for the purpose of putting in 
movement troops in the neighbourhood of 
Erzeroum. I felt that there was no object 
more important for this country than the 
giving of pecuniary assistance to Turkey to 
enable her to utilize her own resources and 
to put her army into a condition to oc- 
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eupy the field, and to defend her fortresses. 
] am not hostile to the principle of sub- 
sidies. On the contrary, I think that the 
principle of subsidies is unobjectionable, 
and it is to the occasional misapplication 
of the principle that just objection is taken. 
What, then, is the principle of subsidies ? 
The principle, as I understand it, is, that 
it is expedient for us to put in motion by 
giving pecuniary assistance, a very much 
larger force, composed of the natives of 
the country with whom we are allied, and 
amuch more effective force, than by the 
same pecuniary means we could employ 
of our own. In that principle I see 
nothing objectionable. I am old enough 
to recollect when armies in Europe were 
maintained by means of subsidies, in 
1814 and 1815, and without such aid 
it would have been impossible to obtain 
the assistance of those troops to effect the 
great objects which were required to be 
attained. I can recollect those subsidies 


being questioned in respect to their policy ; 
but it is a matter of great doubt whether 
the objections taken were well founded ; 
and it seems to me to be beyond doubt that 
the emancipation of Europe was owing in 
a great measure to the subsidies granted 


towards the conclusion of the last war. 
With regard to Turkey, it appears to me 
that it was not only desirable from the 
first to give financial assistance to that 
country, but that it is especially important 
to do so at the present moment ; for it is 
impossible not to feel that we are placed 
now altogether in a different position by 
the recent defection of Austria. It is of 
the greatest possible importance that we 
should enable Turkey to form a disciplined 
army. Itis of the greatest possible im- 
portance that we should enable her to 
fortify the Bosphorus and Constantinople. 
To that object I attach the highest import- 
ance. In making another Sebastopol of 
Constantinople we should afford a much 
greater security for the independence of 
Turkey against Russian aggression than 
any that could be provided by any probable 
settlement of the third point. If, in addi- 
tion to fortifying the Bosphorus and Con- 
stantinople, we place at the disposal of the 
Turkish Government a numerous and well 
disciplined and well equipped Turkish 
army, the Turkish question is settled, and 
we need not be under any apprehension 
with respect to Turkey from Russian ag- 
gression. I feel satisfied in my own mind 
that if there be a chance of the resuscita- 
tion of the Turkish Empire, it is through 
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the army, and the army alone, that that 
object is to be accomplished. It is very 
well to talk of civil reforms in Turkey ; 
but the great reform required for Turkey 
is military reform. Create a soldiery, es- 
tablish the dignity of the military cha- 
racter, and, depend upon it, you then 
would have a greater security than you 
have ever had yet, and such as you can 
never otherwise obtain, for the institution 
of good civil government in Turkey. There 
is this great difference between a subsidy 
and a loan—that, though both give equal 
support for the present, a loan has an 
effect upon the future. Now, what we 
should do is, not to give Turkey protection 
for the present only, but to impart to her 
intrinsic strength to enable her to protect 
herself for the future. The present loan, 
however, is not the only loan which will 
be required ; other loans must follow, and 
if continual assistance is to be given to 
Turkey on the same principle, if every 
year another and another portion of her 
revenue is to be severed from her—if we 
go on constantly anticipating her resources, 
we may no doubt by the expenditure of 
great sums strengthen her for the present, 
but in the same proportion we weaken her 
for the future—we create for her, and for 
Europe and ourselves, new difficulties and 
dangers; and therefore it is that I greatly 
prefer a subsidy to a loan; because the 
former is a direct, obvious, and intelligible 
proceeding, and because I cannot enter- 
tain the hope that Turkey will be able 
permanently to defray the interest of this 
loan. There is this great advantage, too, 
in a subsidy, that when you give money 
you may see to its application, and though 
I do not mean to cast any doubts on the 
intentions of the Turkish Government, yet, 
whatever may be their promises, they are 
surrounded by persons so actuated by a 
spirit of avarice and peculation, that, to 
suppose this sum would be really and ho- 
nestly applied without peculation to the 
purposes of the war alone, is to suppose a 
thing almost beyond hope. Seeing, then, 
the difficulties and objections attending on 
the particular mode in which it is proposed 
to give this pecuniary assistance to Tur- 
key, I undoubtedly, if I had been a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, should 
have voted in the minority on the Bill, 
and I should have done so without the 
slightest apprehension of disturbing the 
good understanding existing between Eng- 
land and France, for I should have placed 
reliance on the good sense of the Emperor 
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of the French. I know he is as well ac- 
quainted with the peculiar working of our 
constitution as we are ourselves, and per- 
haps better than some of us, and he would 
clearly have understood that the opposition 
to the measure was not founded on any hos- 
tility to the continuance or vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, but on a ground of which 
he must have felt the weight and importance 
himself—namely, the possibility in future 
times of the arrangement creating diffi- 
culties between this country and France. 
It is not only a good understanding with 
the present French Government that we 
have to consider. This Joan must remain 
in operation, even if the sinking fund be 
regularly paid, for forty years. We have 
to provide for all that time at least; and 
in the course of the last forty years there 
have been in France four dynasties and 
one republic. In the last twenty-eight 
years there have been in this country 
thirteen Governments (to ten of which, 
by the by, Lord Palmerston has belonged), 
and I do not know how many more 
there may be before the next three years 
are over. 


ground for apprehension, when we are ex- | 


posed to the chance of such a variety of 
Governments, that there may not always 


be the same conformity of views in refer- 


ence to acting under this treaty. If I 
wished to divide two dear friends or bro- 
thers, I could not devise a more certain 
mode of doing so than by inducing them 
to become joint guarantees of a loan raised 
by a man not likely to pay. During the 
course of their lifetime disputes would 
most probably arise, and though their 
brotherly friendship and devotion to each 
other might prevent differences, what se- 
curity is there that in the case of their sons 
or grandsons the disputes arising from such 
@ guarantee would be conducted without 
rancour and bitterness. I do not like the 
terms in which this treaty is framed, and, 
above all, I do not like the special refer- 
ence to the branch of the revenues of 
Egypt and Syria; I would rather that the 
security should depend on the general reve- 
nue of Turkey, than that reference should 
be made to the specific revenue of these 
two countries. But this treaty points to 
a peculiar security: — now, every one 
knows that Egypt is a country the very 
mention of which excites feelings of jea- 
lousy of a peculiar character, not with 
Frenchmen only, but with Englishmen 
also; I, therefore, deeply regret the men- 
tion of that country in the treaty. But 
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this is a separate as well as a joint guaran. 
tee; and let us see what may be the result 
of such a compact. If it be a separate as 
well as a joint obligation, there must be 
also separate as well as joint rights. If 
Turkey should fail in paying, it is not the 
two countries only conjointly that can serve 
her with a summons to pay or threaten 
her with measures of compulsion ; but each 
State reserves to herself a separate right 
of action. If Turkey fails, we should pay 
the interest in the first instance, and then 
France will honestly repay us—of that I 
have no doubt ;—but France might then 
go to Turkey, and say, ‘I am injured by 
your defaleation, and I desire that you 
shall repay me, or, if not, I shall take care 
to secure the revenues of Egypt and Syria, 
and shall begin by taking possession of 
one or both countries for the purpose of 
controlling the payment of these reve- 
nues.”” That is a contingency which may 
not and will not occur now, but then we 
are legislating for at least forty years to 
come. Already I look with dread to this 
arrangement, which is only a precedent 
for other arrangements that must be adopt- 
ed in subsequent years — arrangements 
that may involve Turkey in future weak- 
ness, and may lead to serious disagree- 
ments on the most tender and delicate 
points between this country and France. 
My Lords, I have already stated that I 
thought the defection of Austria made the 
case very much stronger for assisting Tur- 
key at the present moment, and I must 
shortly detain your Lordships to consider 
some questions relative to the policy and 
conduct of Austria, that I think of no 
little interest. My Lords, it is very re- 
markable that from the commencement of 
the difficulties between Turkey and Rus- 
sia, from the commencement of the inter- 
ference of the allies between these two 
Powers, there has been a constant ten- 
dency to approximation between the rela- 
tions of Austria and the allies up to the 
signature of the treaty of the 2nd of De- 
cember; but from that period, or shortly 
subsequent to the 2nd of December, there 
has been a similar tendency to divergence 
between the relations of Austria and those 
of the allies. So great a change must 
have had some cause; and what was that 
cause? When Austria signed the treaty 
of the 2nd of December, she was perfectly 
well acquainted with all the difficulties 
which surrounded the British and French 
arms in the Crimea. She knew of Balak- 
lava and Inkerman—of the hurricane of 
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the 14th November and of the horrors 
which would attend a winter in the Crimea 
—she knew well when the treaty of De- 
cember was signed that our military affairs 
in the Crimea were at the very worst. 
From that moment till now they have 
been, generally speaking, improving—al- 
though, as I shall show your Lordships, 
that improvement has not been so great 
as the country had a right to expect; yet, 
during that period, there has been a con- 
stant increase of the divergence of Austria 
from the eause of the allies. From the 
moment when we had a right to expect 
that Austria would have been one at heart 
with us, from that moment we expe- 
rienced a contrary feeling. That cannot 
have arisen from any discovery Austria 
may have made of her financial difficulties. 
Count Buol knew as well on the 2nd of 
December the financial difficulties of the 
Austrian empire as he did subsequently ; he 
knew also the amount of its army, and 
that that army must be maintained at the 
same point for a considerable period ; and 
it was under a knowledge of these things 
that the treaty of the 2nd of December 
was signed. There has been no change 


of Government in Austria; there has been 
no change in the Foreign Minister of this 


country, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the noble Lord opposite has not, since 
the 2nd of December, conducted the affairs 
of the Foreign Office with the same ability 
and zeal that have distinguished his tenure 
of office throughout. Financial considera- 
tions cannot, therefore, have been the rea- 
son of the change in the policy of Austria. 
What, then, was the cause of this change ? 
Is it that Austria thought she had obtain- 
ed all that was necessary for her own in- 
terests and those of the German States 
associated with her, in the concession by 
Russia of the first and second points at 
the Conferences at Vienna? If so, the 
decision at which they have arrived must 
have been founded on the most shallow 
grounds, which it is possible to conceive. 
Of this I am satisfied, that till the Princi- 
palities are made perfectly neutral States, 
Germany has not obtained all the advan- 
tages which she could obtain from a diplo- 
matic settlement of the question; and I 
am certain also, that until a narrow strip 
of territory upon the north bank of the 
Danube be separated from Russia, she will 
not have obtained the security for herself 
and for German interests which is indis- 
pensably necessary for her safety and fu- 
ture prosperity. But, my Lords, cannot 
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these statesmen, who are always talking 
and writing, but never acting, see that it 
was really the third point which was re- 
quired to be conceded in order to secure 
the other two. I trust that these Govern- 
ments will at some time. and that before 
long, recover something of that under- 
standing for which the great German Em- 
pire was once famed, and feel something 
of that military ardour which animated 
them in former times, and not allow them- 
selves to be surrounded, like a fly in the 
toils of the spider, disgraced while it is de- 
voured. I have already alluded to the im- 
proved condition of our army; I cannot 
help stating my convietion, that the state 
of our army is not yet satisfactory. There 
has been a pulling down and subsequent 
reconstruction of our War Department. 
Without knowing the minute details of 
this alteration, I think it would have been 
much wiser, during the war, to have con- 
fined ourselves to giving the Secretary at 
War absolute authority over subordinate 
departments, to apply a remedy where 
obvious abuses existed, and to have rested 
satisfied with that without proceeding to 
make extensive and material alterations in 
several departments of the army. This is 
the course which has always been adopted 
in India with great success. The Governor 
General there has the entire army in his 
own hands. I will call the attention of 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Can- 
ning) the future Governor General of In- 
dia, to this as a matter well worthy of 
his serious attention. The head of the 
Government in India has entire power 
and authority in all matters relating to 
war. His order runs through all the de- 
partments, and is implicitly obeyed. This 
has been found perfectly sufficient. No 
one thinks of opposing him—the order of 
the Governor General being issued in the 
name of the State—and the manner in 
which those wars has been conducted has 
invariably been conducive to success. 
There appear to me to be many difficulties 
connected with the new arrangements in 
the War Department. The Secretary for 
War has now accumulated on his shoulders 
all the duties of the Secretary at War, 
the Commissary General, and the Master 
General of the Ordnance. Then, as tu 
the Clerk of the Ordnance, it is idle 
to suppose that Mr. Monsell, or any 
probable Clerk of the Ordnance who is 
is not a military man, can rightly control 
all the military science and art that come 
within his province. It is contrary to rea- 
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son to suppose that Mr. F. Peel, clever 
though he may be for what I know, is 
a person to whom the Secretary for War 
can apply for advice in any great military 
operation. The Under-Secretaryship of 
the War Department is held by a civilian. 
Wherever the Secretary for War looks 
there is no one military man, except the 
Commander in Chief, and he is an opposi- 
tion rather than a concurrent authority, to 
whom to apply for an official and confi- 
dential opinion on any military operation. 
There have been great deficiencies, too, 
in respect to the conduct of the war in 
many respects, and not the least of these 
has been the neglect of proper means 
for the recruiting of the army. By the 
economical, but niggardly, course which 
has been adopted by the Government, 
the services of thousands of men from 
the militia have been practically lost to 
the country. The noble Lord (Lord Pan- 
mure), at a very early period, issued a 
notice to the militia which, under the cir- 
cumstances, could not be avoided, but he 
accompanied it with so niggardly a pro- 
position to the men to reattest that he has 
probably lost many thousands of militiamen 
by that one unfortunate act of bad economy. 
I see that a Vote of 139,000/. has been 
taken for disembodied militia. What is 
the use of a militia at the present moment 
unless it is embodied? Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert said, with the most perfect truth, that 
until militia regiments were embodied there 
was no probability of any great number of 
recruits being obtained from them, and the 
more useful recruits are certainly obtained 
from regiments embodied than from regi- 
ments in a disembodied state. We have 
to-day a Bill upon the table to suspend the 
ballot of the militia, but no means of ap- 
plying fiscal coercion, which has been 
found effective in former times, are adopt- 
ed. We have the original bounty adhered 
to, and the consequence is, that the ranks 
of the militia are not nearly full. What 
has the noble Lord done with respect to the 
regular army ? He came down here one 
evening and announced, as if the thought 
had suddenly struck him, his determina- 
tion to give a prospective shilling, which 
was to be put into a savings’ bank, and 
handed over, with accumulations, to the 
soldier when he retired from the service, 
and we were led to believe that at an early 
period there would be a proclamation of 
Her Majesty to make it known to the 
army. Buta few days afterwards, having 
communicated the matter, I suppose, to 
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his colleagues, who possibly were of a dif. 
ferent opinion, he came down to the House, 
he threw over altogether the prospective 
shilling, and he gave a present sixpence— 
that is, he said he would, but up to the 
present time I have not seen any official 
notification that even the sixpence will be 
given; and I know no paymaster will pay 
sixpence on a speech of the noble Lord, 
It must be something more effective than 
a speech of the noble Lord to justify even 
that small outlay, and I apprehend, up to 
the present moment the sixpence has not 
been officially granted. That is a very 
serious thing. There is a great difference 
between an offer and a promise. It was 
an offer to the militiaman—it was a pro- 
mise to the troops in the Crimea. The 
prospective shilling and the present six- 
pence were equally promised to the troops 
in the Crimea, but I understand nothing 
has been done officially to fulfil that pro- 
mise—no vote certainly has been taken for 
it in the House of Commons. There are 
other things of importance besides the 
question of finding men for the ranks of 
the army. The questions of greater im- 
portance are, where the army shall be 
placed, how it shall be equipped, when 
it shall be moved, and where it shall be 
moved? I have, from the very first, 
earnestly, but fruitlessly, endeavoured to 
impress upon Her Majesty’s Government 
and the House the necessity of attending 
to the war in Asia. When news arrived 
last year of the defeat of the Turks, in 
front of Kars, General Williams was sent 
out, and he has now with him three of- 
ficers, and but three officers. That, I 
believe, is the only assistance which has 
been given in Asia; and those officers are 
obliged to work all day, overlooking the 
fortifications, and to go out all night to the 
outposts, because there are no persons on 
whom they can rely for the performance 
of those important duties. I say that is 
a great neglect. It is a neglect of the 
interests of Turkey and of the allies, for 
you may depend upon it, if once Russia is 
in possession of Erzeroum she will hold 
that place, and Turkey in Asia and Persia 
also will be at her command, and she will 
have gained as much as she will have lost 
if you should capture Sebastopol. More- 
over, my Lords, there was a Turkish army 
in the Principalities in an effective state, 
with ample cavalry and means of moving, 
under the command of Omar Pacha. That 
army detained upon the Pruth a large 
Russian army. We transported that army 
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into the Crimea, where it is almost utterly 
useless. It cannot move, and all armies that 
cannot move are useless and worse than use- 
less—they are but idle garrisons. Of that 
great army 35,000 men are at Eupatoria, 
watched by 2,000 cavalry. Even if they 
had the means of moving they would not be 
as efficient as where they were before, and 
would not occupy a force half so large as 
if they were placed on the Pruth. Ob- 
serve, my Lords, the serious consequence 
of the defection of Austria. The Pruth 
would give us a most convenient line of 
operations if we could rely on the friend- 
ship of Austria, but this defection of Aus. 
tria deprives us of that advantage. And 
now, what is the condition of the army 
before Sebastopol? All that the noble 
Lord does is to send in detachments, one 
after another, all the raw recruits that he 
can raise, to add to the number of troops 
in front of Sebastopol. The army in front 
of Sebastopol at the present moment, if 
it took the field, and had the means of 
movement, would beat any army which 
Russia or all the Powers of Europe could 
bring against it; there is nothing that 
could resist an army of 170,000 men so 
composed as that is; and it would be ca- 
pable, whence once in the field, of obtaining 
the assistance of the 35,000 Turks at Eupa- 
toria. There are 200,000 men, or a larger 
army than was ever engaged in any battle, 
not merely in the memory of man, but, un- 
less we believe the extravagant legends of 
antiquity, than in any battle even of anti- 
quity—there are 200,000 of the finest and 
bravest troops, stimulated to the highest 
pitch by national rivalry, utterly lost where 
they are. They are unable to move. They 
are shut up in front of Sebastopol. From 
six weeks to six weeks there is a bombard- 
ment, followed, I regret to say, generally, 
by some fatal assault. The progress made 
is little, and no one at the present moment 
can reasonably look forward to anything 
but the continuance of that army in the 
Crimea during another winter, re infectd, 
and that, too, at the end of sixteen 
months’ operations, and an enormous ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure. I look 
with apprehension at these things as af- 
fecting our military reputation and the 
Prospects of the war, and as affecting, at 
no great distance of time, the public feel- 
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ing in this country, and the position of all | 


men engaged in the management of public 
affairs. When we meet in November we 
may possibly again see the noble Lords 
Opposite occupying those benches; but un- 
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less there be a very material change in our 
military prospects at that time, you—the 
Members of the Government—may depend 
upon it that the very first operation of the 
House of Commons will be to put you out, 
as it put out Lord Aberdeen. But by 
whom will you be succeeded? Up to the 
present time the people of this country 
have shown the most admirable spirit, the 
most admirable constancy, in bearing the 
necessary burdens and sufferings imposed 
by this war upon them. Their conduct 
has been far beyond hope, and is beyond 
all praise. But it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect from the people of this country per- 
severance under continued and unmerited 
disappointment ; and we may confidently 
predict that the successors of the noble 
Lords opposite will not be men selected in 
the hope that they can carry on the war 
better, but men to make a peace, which, 
after an ill-conducted war, must be inse- 
cure, and may be disgraceful. 

Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, after 
the speech of the noble Earl, and the re- 
ference he has made to the army before 
Sebastopol — remarks for which I must 
say I was scarcely prepared—I feel bound, 
in one or two sentences to notice the ob- 
servations which have fallen from the noble 
Earl. I will not follow the noble Earl in 
what he has said of the policy of the par- 
ticular measure to which he first addressed 
himself. In many of these remarks I en- 
tirely concur; but there are some from 
which I must take the liberty of differing, 
and particularly that in which the noble 
Earl stated that he had learned to-night 
for the first time that, in discussing this 
matter in ancther place, doubts had been 
thrown upon the good faith of France. 
The noble Earl stated that, although some 
improvement had taken place in the con- 
dition of the army before Sebastopol since 
last November, yet that it was not in so 
satisfactory a condition as he could wish 
it to be, either in respect to the state of 
the army or with respect to its position. 
The noble Earl has also stated that the 
militia has been improperly managed, He 
complains that there is a Bill on the table 
for suspending the compulsory powers of 
raising the militia, and he says, that by 
the niggardly course pursued by me in 
re-attesting the militia many thousands 
have been lost to the ranks. It is quite 
true that, owing to the unfortunate discus- 
sions in this House, many of the militia— 
I will not say many thousands, but some 
thousands—were lost for a time to the 
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service of the country. But the services 
of these men are not entirely lost, for they 
are still bound to serve for fifty-six days 
next year, and they are, therefore, still 
available for the ranks of the Queen’s 
army; and many of them, notwithstand- 
ing that they have now repaired to their 
homes, will, I hope, be induced to join the 
Queen’s service in the course of that time. 
With regard to the recruiting for the 
Queen’s army, I may be permitted to say 
that, considering the state of wages and of 
employment in this country, the spirit of 
the youth is beyond all praise in joining 
the Queen’s service. Recruiting for the 
Queen’s army is now going on at the rate 
of 60,000 men per annum—a number far 
exceeding anything to which we attained 
in the last war, and attained, too, without 
any compulsory enlistment whatever, the 
ballot for the militia never having been yet 
put into force. For myself, I should be 
very sorry to see the ballot put into force. 
I think that such a measure, instead of 
giving vigour to the desire of the youth of 
this country to engage in the service of 
the Queen, would have had a directly con- 
trary effect. I would rather encourage 
the voluntary efforts of the country by all 
the means in our power than resort to 


compulsory means of enlistment either for 


the army or navy. But the position of the 
army before Sebastopol is not what the 
noble Earl has stated. The noble Earl 
says he has, on former occasions, urged 
the inexpediency of placing our army 
where it is. That, of course, is matter of 
opinion, but I think that the army of 
France and of England being where it is, 
it would be inconsistent with the honour of 
England and of France, if, before that for- 
tress has yielded to their arms, they were 
to leave their position. It requires a very 
strong army to conduct that siege, and 
another strong army to conduct those ex- 
ternal field operations which the noble 
Earl has pointed out. It requires, above 
all, great caution and great prudence in 
moving an army in the Crimea, where, if 
you have all the means of land transport, 
the circumstances of the locality with re- 
gard to the supply of water and forage 
render it extremely difficult to procure 
these indispensable articles ; but, although 
the means of transport of the army are in 
a greatly improved condition, I very much 
doubt whether, upon the whole, on the 
system observed in these modern days of 
carrying the number of comforts that are 
expected to be carried with troops, we 
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should ever be able to move a large army, 
with the means of sustaining, not only the 
army itself, but the very great company 
which attends it, by means of its trans- 
port corps. These are questions of doubt, 
and it may be of difficulty. Be this as it 
may, however, if it should be resolved that 
that army shall take the field, I am con. 
fident that we shall be able to move it with 
far less diffieulty than we could have done 
some time ago, and that we can certainly 
move it with far more convenience both to 
itself and the public service than in any 
former time. My Lords, in reference to 
the position of affairs in Asia, I must say 
that I regret this as much as the noble 
Earl. But Turkey is in that quarter able 
to maintain herself against her enemy, 
and I should have some hesitation, con- 
sidering the difficulties to which I should 
expose Her Majesty’s troops, in placing 
them in that part of Asia where the Rus- 
sian troops now are. The noble Earl has 
threatened Her Majesty’s Ministers in the 
month of November with a visitation of 
public opinion. Whenever that visitation 
of public opinion shall come I shall endea- 
vour to meet it, feeling certain in my own 
conscience that I have done all that lies in 
me in protecting the forces of Her Majesty in 
the arduous services in which they are en- 
gaged, by looking forward to secure that, 
if they are fated to remain another winter 
on the shores of the Crimea, they shall 
escape many of those difficulties which 
were unavoidably incidental to the first 
winter spent in camp, by collecting as far 
as possible all the supplies which the army 
may require, such as food for the men, 
forage for the horses, and other provisions 
of every kind. I shall, therefore, be pre- 
pared to meet that visitation of public 
opinion, if it should come, with the full 
consciousness of having done all that I am 
able to do at present. But, my Lords, the 
noble Ear] has said that in the administra- 
tion of the War Department, Her Majesty’s 
Government has thrown too much upon the 
Secretary of State for War, and he points 
out that this has been an improper period 
at which to remodel that War Department. 
To a certain extent the noble Earl is no 
doubt right, but in other respects the op- 
posite course would have been not less 
objectionable. It is beyond all doubt that, 
in so far as those departments are concern- 
ed to which we had to look for the supply 
of the great military stores that might be 
required, they were in a very faulty and 
inefficient condition. I must say that the 
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details of deficiencies in the military stores 
might have been alarming had I not been 
able to place in the department of the Ord- 
nance men by whom all difficulties have 
been cleared away, and by whose skill 
and industry I ean state, without contra- 
diction, this country has been placed in a 
position to supply all the materials of war 
in a manner that removes all anxiety | 
might have felt on that head. It may 
be difficult and arduous to conduct two 
such departments as those of War and 
the Ordnance together, but I feel that in 
all the departments of the Ordnance I have 
military men under me upon whose skill, 
ability, and industry I can rely, and from 
whom I can derive all the information | 
require. When I state that in matters 
regarding fortification I can refer to Sir 
J. Burgoyne, that in matters relative to 
artillery I can refer to General Cator, and 
that I have also the benefit of the services 
of other officers of distinction, I think I 
am justified in earrying on the Adminis- 
tration of the department in full reliance 
upon those who are under me. It is quite 
evident that the reform of the military 
departments must be a work of time; but 
I believe that if, in consequence of the in- 
fluence of any change in public opinion, it 
should be my fate to hand over to the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) the 
War Department of this country, I should 
leave him sufficient information for his 
guidance upon all matters of detail, both 
with regard to the financial Administration 
of the army, and to the Administration of 
those departments which provide the mate- 
rial of the army, and which furnish supplies 
by means of the Commissariat. With re- 
gard to the extra allowance to which the 
noble Earl referred, I may state that no 
proclamation is required to give effect to 
it; that field allowance can be granted 
simply by means of a Royal warrant, giv- 
ing to the men that which, under a Royal 
warrant, officers now enjoy. The warrant 
will be submitted to Her Majesty for sig- 
nature in a day or two, and will take effect 
from the lst of July. It will be announced 
to the army after it has received the sig- 
nature of Her Majesty, and | know it will 
be accepted by them, and I believe it will 
also be regarded by the public, as a fair 
recognition of the services of those brave 
men in the field, and as a just reward for 
the willingness and courage with which 
they have suffered the hardships and en- 
countered the dangers to which they have 
been exposed. 
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Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
there was one feature in the debates on 
this subject to which he could not help 
adverting. There had been a disposition 
on the part of the Government, both in 
their Lordships’ House, and in another 
place, to throw upon some party (it was 
not clear upon whom) of those who were 
opposed to them the odium of an exhibi- 
tion of want of confidence in the faith and 
honour of our great ally. A more serious 
imputation could hardly be thrown out, and 
it was one which he (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke), upon the part of those with whom 
he acted, repudiated in the strongest pos- 
sible way. Of all nations upon earth, the 
French were, perhaps, the most chivalrous, 
and the least likely to palter with good 
faith and honour. But in all monetary 
transactions between man and man, or 
between nation and nation, it was not a 
matter of honour, but of business; and it 
was usual, setting all considerations of that 
kind aside, to treat it as a matter of busi- 
ness so far as regarded the securities or 
guarantees to be given on the one side or 
the other for the fulfilment of their en- 
gagements, and it was on that ground only 
that the mode in which the agreement with 
France was entered into that had been 
questioned, and it should be recollected that 
the measure involved this country in pecu- 
niary liabilities which might last for forty 
years. The noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) had spoken of the condition of 
the army and the manner in which the war 
was conducted, and had said much in 
which he (the Earl of Hardwicke) heartily 
concurred, and which, therefore, it was 
unnecessary to repeat. The noble Earl 
had very truly said, that in which he (the 
Earl of Hardwicke) particularly agreed, 
that it was a great misfortune we should 
have attempted to take Sebastopol at Se- 
bastopol. We should have taken Sebas- 
topol by taking the Crimea—the one would 
have been the necessary consequence of 
the other. But, as it was, he (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) had given his best attention to 
the war ; and especially that portion of it 
in which, as a naval man, he might natu- 
rally be expected most to understand—its 
maritime operations ; and he must say, as 
he had asserted from the outset, that there 
had been in those operations a want of 
that activity and earnestness which might 
have been expected from a great maritime 
Power. He knew that as to the officers in 
the command of the fleets, or of the ships 
which composed them, there was no fault 
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to be found either with their knowledge, | with a 13-inch mortar, to shell the town 
their courage, or their skill; and, there-| at night. Such were some of the short- 
fore, he was obliged to conclude that the comings of our naval service in the Black 
mode in which the operations had been| Sea. In the Baltic he (the Earl of Hard- 
conducted must be attributed to orders | wicke) had never thought that any great 
received from some other quarters; and maritime operations could be attempted 
that the commanders had not been free to | with success against the principal strong- 
conduct the war in the way in which they iholds of Russia? But after having fitted 
thought fit. [‘*Oh, oh!”] The noble out (or talked of fitting out) a considerable 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) cries ‘‘ Oh, | flotilla of gunboats and large mortar-boats, 
oh!” Does the noble Duke feel the force | with a view to attacks upon the Russian 
of my remarks? I believe they are founded | fortresses, we have not yet heard even of 
on truth, and I assure your Lordships that the common guerilla warfare against va- 
they are not made from party spirit. Why, | rious points on the enemy’s coasts for 
the other day there was an expedition to| which such a force was adapted. The 
the Sea of Azoff, which he (the Earl people of this country were led to expect 
of Hardwicke) had often suggested, and great things in the Baltic. The Govern- 
16,000 men were detached to take Kertch, | ment had dismissed their admirals, too— 
an operation which was conducted with the dismissed them one day, and decorated 
greatest vigour and with perfect success. | them the next—and had appointed a new 
But no sooner had we knocked our man/ set of commanders ; for what purpose ? 
down than we set him up again! The| The public believed that a change of com- 


operations seemed to have been all at once 
brought to a dead stand-still ; the expedi- 
tion returned to Sebastopol, and no more 


was heard of any expedition to the Sea of | 


Azoff. [Viscount Canninc: It was all 


done.] The noble Lord the Postmaster 
General says it was all done. 


My Lords, 
I say it was not all done. There is a 
great deal more to be done there. Why 
did not the gunboats and launches enter 
that sea in which it was believed that 
there was a considerable Russian flotilla. 
But nothing had been heard of any fur- 
ther operations, and the troops were 
brought back to Sebastopol. It would 
have been, again, a great advantage for 
a naval force to have moved about the 
Russian coasts, creating diversions at 
Odessa or Kaffa. He could not under- 
stand why the fleet, which had the means 
of embarking and disembarking large 
bodies of men, was allowed to remain in- 
active before Sebastopol instead of at least 
distracting the attention of the enemy by 
menacing and molesting his coasts. Time 
had been given to the enemy to put Odessa 
in a position to resist any attack, and not 
even a reconnaissance had been made of 
Nicholaieff and its ship-building yards. 
Not long ago something was heard of our 
ships having shelled Sebastopol at night, 
but nothing more had been done in that 
way, yet it was a service which could be 
performed very easily by our fleet at night; 
and 13-inch mortars could be used at sea 
with more effect than on land. We might 
have employed our old colliers in this ser- 
vice, and sent a hundred of them, each 
The Earl of Hardwicke 





manders meant a change of rieasures, and 
that great things were to be done. But 
whatever might be done in the next month, 
up to this time nothing had been done, 
Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment must expect people to be discon- 
tented. The public had been led to expect 
a great deal, and had been disappointed. 
Were they to continue to be disappointed ? 
Well as they had hitherto behaved, if they 
were to continue to be disappointed it 
could not be expected that they would 
cheerfully continue to pay taxes and sup- 
port a Government whose measures only 
resulted in failure. Hopes had been raised 
by large and expensive armaments; not 
long since some iron-sided batteries, which 
were to grind the Russian fortresses to 
powder, had been fitted out at great ex- 
pense; but they had proved utter failures 
as sea-going vessels, quite dangerous to 
manage, and the utmost that could be hoped 
now was that they might reach the Baltic 
Sea. A large sum had been expended, 
public expectations had been raised to 
high pitch, and they had been disppointed. 
It would have been better had the Govern- 
ment taken some distinct course, and not 
expended large sums of public money on 
vessels which only rendered us ridiculous. 
Let our naval operations be conduted on 
some distinct and consistent plan, for which 
our ships should be adapted. If a blockade 
was all that was intended, and we were 
only to fight the Russian fleet when it 
quitted its strongholds, our expeditions 
should be fitted expressly for that ob- 
ject, instead of wasting our money upon 
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showy armaments that were really worth- 
less. Such a system the country could 
understand and appreciate. In the Baltic 
it might be advisable to confine ourselves 
to blockading the enemy’s larger ports, 
and carrying on a guerilla warfare upon 
his coasts. But in the Black Sea our 
navy might do much. In those waters 
there appeared to have been some un- 
accountable drag placed upon our com- 
manders, rendering our fleet a mere | 
blockading foree before Sebastopol, and | 
almost entirely useless for maritime opera- | 


tions. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I for | 
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exeenting. I really put it to my noble 
Friend whether he will assert that he be- 
lieves there is anything either in the views 
entertained by the Government, or in the 
instructions which they give that hinders 
our Admirals from undertaking plans that 
they themselves deem advisable. I shall 
not say one word more as to our military 
operations ; but, my Lords, I have heard 
to-night with heartfelt satisfaction the 
noble Earl’s cordial disclaimer of any in- 
tention, in the arguments used by any 
party opposed to this Bill, to cast the 
slightest reflection on the honour either of 
the Emperor of the French or of the 


one have never doubted the perfect honesty | French nation. The topies urged in an- 
with which the noble Earl who has just | other place, evidently pointing to difficul- 
spoken always addresses the House ; but, | ties in the way of France fulfilling its en- 
while I admit that it is not unnatural that | gagements through any change of Govern- 
he should embrace every opportunity of ment, or other circumstances, certainly 
discussing our naval operations, and that led me into an error in this respect ; and 
the noble Earl near him (the Earl of Ellen- | I therefore accept the present disclaimer 
borough) should do the same with regard | with sincere pleasure. 1 cannot, however, 
to the army, yet I must remind your Lord- | quite agree with the noble Earl when, 
thips that the Bill now before you has sim. | speaking for the party with which he is 
ply for its objeet to render some financial connected, he says that they contented 
assistance to our ally, the Sultan of Tur- | themselves with merely questioning the 


key. I confess that I hardly think much | 
good is derived from these desultory dis- | 
cussions of our military operations in this | 
Honse. In the first place, they involve 

many points into which it is impossible for 

Her Majesty’s Government toenter. The 

noble Earl asks a series of questions, why. 
certain things were not done, and why. 
others were done. To some of these ques- 
tions I have a perfect answer, but that an- | 
swer it would not be prudent to give; to 
others I have not the least idea what reply 
should be made, except that I have a firm 
conviction that good reasons exist for the 
course that has been pursued, and that it 
is not any want of energy, courage, or 
foresight, that prevents Admirals Dundas 
and Sir Edmund Lyons from taking the 
particular measures referred to. When, 
however, the noble Earl (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke) darkly alludes to certain mysterious 
impediments, which he thinks have been 
thrown in the way of these gallant com-| 
manders doing what he himself boasts 

that he warned us could not be done—such 

as the running of our ships up against 

stone walls—and further contradicts him- 


self by telling us that, although there are 
particular things which it is impossible for | 
our fleet to perform, yet that it is ready to 
attempt anything, and that there is no- 
thing on earth which it is not capable of | 


fourm of the guarantee proposed to be un- 
dertaken in behalf of Turkey. When 
that party came down to vote in the other 
House a few nights ago, somewhat sud- 
denly, and only by the defection of some of 
its Members saved the Government from 
being placed in a minority, they certainly 
adopted a singular mode of attesting their 


'desire to strengthen the Government for 


the vigorous prosecution of the war. Dis- 
avowing the sentiments of the peace advo- 
cates, and also those of the Gentlemen 
who had lately joined that party, the body 
who made large professions of their anxiety 
to stimulate the Government into making 


greater exertions than they had yet done, 


nevertheless participated in a vote involv- 
ing imminent risk to Turkey as regarded 
the raising of the loan, and also calculated 
to endanger our alliance with France. The 
noble Earl says the Emperor of the French 
knows the working of our Constitution 
better than we do ourselves, and perfectly 
understands the meaning of this vote. [ 
cannot allow that that is any justification 
for the course that was taken. If the 
Emperor has studied the practice of our 


' Constitution, he will have learnt that when 


the nation has intrusted the Government 
of this country into the hands of certain 
men, in a great crisis, and when the House 
of Commons, by repeated decisions, has 
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expressed its unwillingness to dismiss the 
Ministers from their places, he has a right 
to expect that he shall not be thrown over 
upon every arrangement which he may 
make with us—that he shall not be left in 
the lurch by that Executive which is sup- 
posed to have the confidence of the coun- 
try ; and that, by means which I am sure 
the noble Earl himself will not entirely 
sanction, the power of that Executive in 
carrying on the war with energy shall not 
be weakened by those who at the same 
time profess themselves eager for a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the contest. 

Motion agreed to ; Biil read 2@ accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Monday next. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 3, 1855. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitts.— 1° Militia Pay; 
Exchequer Bills (£7,000,000) ; Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation). 

3° Fisheries (British Islands and France), 


RETIRED ALLOWANCES TO IRISH POOR 
LAW INSPECTORS. 

On the bringing up of the Report on 
Supply. 
Sir FRANCIS BARING rose to call 
the attention of the House to a Minute of 
the Treasury, dated the 23rd of February 
last, granting retired allowances to certain 
Irish Poor Law Inspectors. He had no 
wish in doing this to introduce any per- 
sonal remarks with respect to the merits 
of the particular individuals who had re- 
ceived these allowances. Though small in 
actual amount for the present year, the 
sum which was granted in the shape of 
retired allowances altogether was very con- 
siderable. In one estimate it stood at 
200,000/. a year; but that was only a 
part of the entire amount, and unless care 
and attention were given to the manner in 
which these allowances were granted, the 
charge would by and bye become a most 
serious one. Upon this occasion he la- 
beured under some difficulty, for he hardly 
knew whether he ought to call upon the 
present or the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to give an explanation of the 
Minute ; for the Minute was dated the 
23rd of February, and he believed that on 
the 21st of that month the late Chancellor 


of the Exchequer resigned his office, and | 
was really, though not technically, out of | 
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office on the 23rd, and that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not as- 
sume office until the 25th or 26th; so that 
the Minute had slipped through the Trea- 
sury in the interval, and he (Sir F, Baring) 
was, in fact, going against an imaginary 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. These re- 
tired allowances had been granted, not 
under the Superannuation Act, but under 
certain Treasury Regulations. In 1835 
the subject of retired allowances was re- 
ferred to the Sinecures Offices Committee, 
who, in their second Report, recommended 
that the scale of the Superannuation Act 
should be the scale adopted in granting 
retired allowances, and that no allowance 
should exceed that scale, unless in special 
cases; they also recommended that the 
Treasury Minute should state the special 
circumstances under which the allowance 
was made, and be laid upon the table of 
the House of Commons. These recom- 
mendations had been adopted by the Trea- 
sury. Let the House now see what were 
the allowances granted to the gentlemen 
to whom he had referred, and-how far they 
were justified by the Treasury Regulations ; 
he should then call upon the Treasury for 
an explanation of their reasons for deviat- 
ing from the usual course, and to say how 
they intended to act for the purpose of pre- 
venting such mistakes, as he supposed he 
must call them, in future. By the returns 
ordered in June last, on the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman below him (Sir D. Nor- 
reys), it appeared that one gentleman, the 
salary of whose office had been 700l. a 
year, and who had served fifteen years, 
had a compensation granted to him of 
4001. a year, although, if the Treasury 
Regulations had been carried out properly, 
he would have received but 175l. a year, 
instead of a sum which was within a few 
pounds of what he would have been enti- 
tled to undér the regulations after forty 
years’ service. That was one case. There 
was another nearly the same, with this dif- 
ference only—that the gentleman receiving 
the retired allowance had served sixteen 
years instead of fifteen. A third case was 
that of a gentleman whose salary was 
7001. a year, who had served only seven 
years, and whose retired allowance was 
3001. a year; but by the regulations of 
the Treasury he would not have been en- 
titled to anything unless he had served ten 
years, and he would not have received the 
3001. a year as retired allowance until he 
had been from twenty-four to thirty-one 
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years in the public service. Another case | was more, they had not paid any dedue- 
was that of Colonel Clarke, with regard to | tion under the Superannuation Act. He 


which it was stated in his memorial that 
his health had broken down from exposure 
to night work. This being so he (Sir F. 
Baring) would not comment upon the case, 
for there might be special reasons for ex- 
cepting him from the general rule. Of 
course the Treasury knew the facts, and 
were the best judges of them ; but Colonel 
Clarke had certainly received a retired 
allowance for eight years’ service, to which, 
under the regulations, he would only have 
been entitled after thirty years’ service. 
The last case to which he would refer was 
that of a gentleman who had been in re- 
ceipt of a salary of 500/. a year; he had 
served only three years, and the retired 
allowance of 2501. a year granted to him 
was what he would have been entitled to 
only in the event of his having served 
thirty years. The total of the maximum 
of what these several gentlemen would 
have received under the regulations was 
3501. a year between them; whereas the 
Treasury had awarded 2,8001. between 
them. Now, these were cases which he 
thought required explanation ; because he 
could not find that any special reason had 
been stated for those allowances being 
granted on a different scale from the usual 
one. The Minute was not in virtue of an 
Act of Parliament, but was merely a Trea- 
sury Minute, and on looking at it he did 
not find that there had been any Report, 
according to the usual practice, upon which 
the Minute was founded. The inconveni- 
ence of the rule laid down was so glar- 
ing that he did not believe the Lords of 
the Treasury could have read it without 
making a remonstrance against it. The 
Treasury Regulations directed that the 
special reasons for granting these retiring 
allowances should be set forth in the Trea- 
sury Minute; but no one reason was given, 
or attempted to be given, in that Minute 
except in Colonel Clarke’s case. He com- 
plained, moreover, that the Minute had not 
been laid upon the table of the House in 
accordance with the Regulations of the 
Treasury. He could not comprehend why 
these cases had been treated specially. 
Were the offices permanent? Not at all. 
If retired allowances were given to officers 
who had a right to expect permanent em- 
ployment, the Treasury considered that 
their expectations should be satisfied ; but 
it so happened that the officers to whom he 
now referred had been appointed under a 
temporary Act of Parliament, and what 





had compared their cases with the cases of 
officers who received compensation under 
the Superannuation Act and not only did 
they receive infinitely more than would be 
granted them under that Act, but they had 
never paid a sixpence of deduction; so 
that, instead of their cases being excep- 
tional, they were really entitled, upon 
every ground, to much less than officers 
under the Superannuation Act. He be- 
lieved he had said enough to show that 
the cases to which he referred were irre- 
gular, and he should be glad to have an 
explanation from the Treasury, not only as 
to the cases themselves, but with regard 
to the general practice of the Treasury, so 
that the House might know if the neces- 
sity was to continue for keeping a sharp 
look-out upon the Treasury in future. 

Sin DENHAM NORREYS considered 
the whole affair one of the most unjustifi- 
able he had ever known. The question 
was a very serious one of Administrative 
Reform—how could it be expected that 
the ordinary Civil Servants of the Govern- 
ment would be inclined to show any en- 
ergy in the discharge of their duties, when 
such gross favouritism was shown to a par- 
ticular class of officers, and when they saw 
that one class of public servants was thrown 
aside, and another class was pensioved 
in a most extravagant manner? He had 
moved for the returns and for a copy of 
the Minute to which the right hon. Baronet 
had referred, for the purpose of showing 
that gross injustice had been done either 
to one or another class of public servants. 
Either the Poor Law Inspectors in Ireland 
had been very much over-rewarded, or the 
paymasters of the constabulary had been 
very much underpaid, The latter had a 
right to believe that their services would 
be permanent, while the Poor Law Inspec- 
tors had no right to expect any such thing; 
yet the paymasters of the constabulary 
force, whose services had exceeded fourteen 
years, received an annual pension of only 
421., while the Poor Law Inspectors, whose 
services did not exceed seven and eight 
years, were in the receipt of a compensa- 
tion allowance of 3001. a year. 

Mr. MACARTNEY felt that great 
credit was due to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir F. Baring) for having brought 
the subject before the House. The civil 
servants of the Crown in Ireland had for 
years past complained of the practice 
adopted in granting retired allowances. 
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it was considered that they had been | his entering upon it. The House should 
given on unequal terms, and that an un-| bear in mind how many different conside- 
just distinction had been made between | rations entered into different cases; the 
persons with and persons without political Treasury had to weigh the circumstances 
influence in conferring them. THe trusted under which persons entered upon the ser- 
the right hon. Gentleman would in the vice, the professions which they had given 
next Session take the matter in hand, and up for that purpose, and the time and 
move for the appointment of a Committee | manner of the abvlition of their office, 
to inquire into the whole system of grant- They had in every case taken the greatest 
ing these allowances. By so doing he pains to act justly both to individuals and 
would confer great good alike on the coun- | the country ; the amount, however, which 
try and the public service. | ought to be awarded in various cases might 

Mr. WILSON said, he wished to make | be viewed in a different manner by different 
one remark upon the statement of the parties. All he could do was to show to 
right hon. Baronet (Sir F. Baring), as to, the House, as he had done by reference 
this Minute having slipped through a sit-' to the clauses of the Superannuation Act, 
ting of the Lords of the Treasury between | that the Treasury had the authority to do 
the retirement of the late Chancellor of as they had done, and if further proof 
the Exchequer and the appointment of the | were requisite, he might refer to the re- 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. No! port of a Committee of that House, in 
person could misunderstand what the right which the authority of the Treasury had 
hon. Baronet intended to insinuate. It was | been distinctly recognised as having ex- 
evident that he meant to insinuate that isted from time immemorial. In reference 
the passing of the Minute was an act of to the present case, it was well known 
his (Mr. Wilson’s). But no one ought to | that when Sir John Young was Secretary 
know better than the right hon. Baronet, | for Ireland he proposed to effect a reduc- 
from long experience, that the passing of tion in the expense of the Poor Law esta- 
a Minute by the Treasury was not done in blishment in that country, aad he did so 
a day. Weeks and even months were to the extent of between 11,0001. and 
sometimes required before a Minute was 12,0001. a year; but there were certain 
determined upon. The insinuation, there- | officers whose engagements were such that 
fore, was both unfair and unjust. The he could not in honour remove them with- 
right hon. Baronet also knew that the only 


| out granting them an allowance. The ar- 
alternatives contemplated by the Superan-| rangement proposed by Sir John Young 
nuation Act were old age and incapacity | had been since carried out without any 


from ill health. When however a man’s | alteration whatever. In the course of this 
office was abolished while he was still) year there had been a reduction in the es- 
young and in good health, but before he | timates in relation to this item of not less 
had had time to make provision for him-| than 6,200I. 

self, the subject required to be dealt with; Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that in 
on entirely different principles. In the describing the Minute as having slipped 
Superannuation Act there were certain| through the Treasury at the time that 
clauses not connected with the general | there was really no Chancellor of the Ex- 


scheme of the Act, referring solely to) 
payments on the abolition of offices, and | 
/hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 


in those clauses ample authority was given 
to the Commissioners of the Treasury to 
make allowances to persons whose offices 
were abolished, but such person was at all 
times liable to be appointed to any other 
public office for which his previous services 
rendered him eligible. This reduced the 
matter to a question of policy, and hence 
each allowance stood upon its ewn grounds 
and upon its own merits. Thus, in one of 
the cases where the salary was 500l. and 
the retiring allowance was 2501., the party 
to whom that sum was granted had given 
up his profession in order to take the 
situation, which was abolished shortly after 


Mr. Macartney 


chequer in office, he had not the slightest 
intention to throw any imputation on the 
Treasury. , 

Mr. WILSON could assure the right 
hon. Baronet that, so far from the Minute 
having slipped through the Treasury, it 
had been the subject of long considera- 
tion and discussion before the change in 
the office of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer took place. , 

Mr. FRENCH contended that great in- 
justice had been done to the paymasters 
of the Irish constabulary, and expressed 
his opinion that the Irish Poor Law In- 





| retiring pensions. 


spectors had not the slightest claim for 
He trusted that a Com- 
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mittee of inquiry would be granted next 
Session, and that justice would be done to 
all parties. 

The Report of the Committee of Supply 
was then agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE BATH—NAVAL OFFI- 
CERS—EXPLANATION. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD requested the 
permission of the House to explain some 
words which he was supposed to have ut- 
tered on Monday last, and which had 
caused some pain to the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite (Admiral Walcott), to 
whose feelings they were all desirous of 
paying deference. He had hoped that in 
the observations which he addressed to the 
House the other evening, when resisting 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, he had succeeded in his desire to 
avoid anything which could give offence to, 
or hurt the feelings of any one. He had, 
however, received a letter from the hon. 
and gallant officer, who seemed to think 
that he (Sir C.Wood) had said something 
which was disparaging to the gallant Gen- 
tleman’s professional character. The words 
attributed were—‘“‘ but as the service in 
question had not been thought worthy of a 
distinctive mark of honour at the time—a 
quarter of a century ago—he must decline 
to accede to the Motion.’’ He had inform- 
ed the hon. and gallant Officer by letter, 
and he now declared publicly, that he was 
perfectly convinced that he never had used 
those words. He had referred to several 
of those organs through which the public 
were made acquainted with the proceedings 
of that House, and he found no such words 
attributed to him. He could not have 
used those words, because the reason assign- 
ed by them was not that which led him to 
resist the Motion. His reason for object- 
ing to the production of the papers asked 
for was because he did not think it was 
desirable for that House to interfere with 
the distribution of honours which ought to 
proceed from the Crown alone, as being 
the fountain of honour. 


OPERATIONS IN THE BALTIC — CAP- 
TURES — RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS — 
QUESTIONS. 

On the Question that the Order of the 
Day be now read, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said: Sir, I rise 
to put a question either to the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
or to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, as to the mode in which the 
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Government are carrying on the war in 
the Baltic. I have seen it stated in the 
public papers that Admiral Dundas, about 
the latter end of May or the beginning 
of June, issued a proclamation containing 
what purported to be instructions from the 
Government to the effect that it would be 
his duty to capture merchant vessels car- 
rying on trade in the Gulf of Finland, 
being the property of Russian subjects, 
and that in cases where such valle ap- 
peared to be of small value and not worth 
sending home for condemnation in a prize 
court, the instructions were to destroy 
such small and comparatively valueless 
vessels. Now I want to ask the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether such instructions have really been 
issued, and if so, whether it is competent 
for the Executive Government to empower 
an Admiral to decide upon the property 
in the captured ship, or whether such de- 
cision ought not in all cases to be left to a 
court of competent jurisdiction—whether 
in short the question whether the ship is 
to be destroyed should not be decided by 
a court, just as if it were dealt with as a 
prize, it is necessary that it should be de- 
cided by a court whether it is to be con- 
demned or not? I want to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether such instructions 
as I have alluded to have been issued ?— 
And also, whether the Government have 
carried out the intention they have publicly 
proclaimed of respecting private property 
while in the harbours of the enemy, and 
of vessels not engaged in trade with the 
enemy, or laden with cargo? That is one 
question. A second question I am anxious 
to put, either to the right hon. Gentleman 
or to the noble Lord, is, whether any com- 
munication has been made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the British 
Government in reference to the rights of 
neutral ships? I hold in my hand the 
last Message of the President of the Unit- 
ed States to Congress, in which he says 
that— 


‘*A proposition embracing not only the rule 
that free ships make free goods, except in the case 
of articles contraband of war, but that neutral 
property other than contraband on board enemy’s 
ships should be exempt from confiscation, has been 
submitted by this Governmeut to the Govern- 
ments of Europe.” 


I want to ask whether any treaty or con- 
vention to that effect is under the conside- 
ration of the Government? The President 
also goes on to say— 


“that should the leading Powers of Europe con- 
cur in the proposition, as a rule of international 
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law, to exempt private property from seizure by 
publie armed cruisers as well as by privateers, 
the United States will readily meet them upon 
that broad ground.” 

Now I desire to know whether the Govern- 
ment have taken into consideration the 
propriety of entering into a convention 
with foreign countries, for the purpose of 
adopting such regulations as a part of in- 
ternational law ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: With regard 
to the last question which the right hon. 
Gentleman has put, I do not feel myself 
competent to give him an answer. I may 
add, that I am not aware that any such 
proposition has been made—at all events, 
no such proposition has been brought under 
the general consideration of the Govern- 
ment. As to the first question, the order 
issued to our cruisers acting against the 
enemy in the Baltic, as elsewhere, is in 
the ordinary terms to take, burn, and de- 
stroy ; and in executing those orders a due 
discretion must always be exercised by the 
officers in command, as to the most effec- 
tual mode of carrying out the object with 
which they are charged, namely—to put 
an end to the trade of the enemy. With 
regard to the further question, I have to 
state that the order is not confined simply 
to vessels under gail, or actually navigating, 


but extends to those which might be used 


at a short notice for that purpose. It 
would be absurd to suppose that because a 
vessel was lying in harbour, or at anchor, 
under such circumstances she was not liable 
to be taken and destroyed just as much as 
though she was under sail. All coasting 
vessels belonging to the enemy are liable 
to be taken and dealt with as prizes, or 
destroyed, as best suits the convenience of 
the cruiser by which they are captured. 
Thus in the recent operations in the Sea 
of Azoff, the officers in command of our 
cruisers sacrificed large sums of money, 
which they would have been entitled to as 
prize money, by destroying vessels rather 
than capturing them and sending them 
home for condemnation, because they be- 
lieved that by taking that course they were 
best performing the service required of 
them. But with regard to small vessels 
that were not likely to be used in convey- 
ing merchandise to foreign places, or sup- 
plies and stores to the enemy—and the 
greater part of the vessels taken and de- 
stroyed in the Baltic have been vessels 
actually employed in conveying stores to 
the works at Cronstadt—with regard to 
the smaller vessels not so employed, or 
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likely to be employed for that purpose, 
they have been permitted to pass. 1 have 
already laid upon the table papers relative 
to the proceedings at Hango, and to the 
vessels which have been captured and de. 
stroyed, and if the House will allow me 
I will read two paragraphs from those 
papers, which will show how the coasting 
vessels are generally dealt with :— 
‘*Sixth October.—Captured a small schooner, 
partly laden with salt. Destroyed the schooner, 
and took the salt on board. Ninth—Captured 
another vessel—a small sloop; but finding that 
she was not engaged in trade, and that she be- 
longed to a very poor person, let her go.” 


Now I apprehend the discretion necessa- 
rily rested in the officers commanding our 
cruisers was properly exercised in both 
these instances, in accordance with the in- 
tent of the Government instructions. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Am I to 
understand that the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Admiralty is superseded, and that 
it is for the Admiral in future to decide 
whether the vessels captured are Russian 
property or not? Are such vessels not to 
be carried home to be judged by the proper 
tribunal whether they are lawful prizes or 
not—or is the Admiral to ‘decide both as 
to the ship and the property in her ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: I am not 
sure that I correetly understand my right 
hon. Friend’s question. No officer is jus- 
tified in destroying a neutral vessel, but he 
is justified in destroying an enemy’s ves- 
sel if he thinks it necessary to do so. He 
must exercise his judgment as to whether 
he will destroy or not. It is nonsense to 
say that he must send home every captured 
vessel for adjudication in a prize court. 


EXCLUSION OF SOLDIERS FROM THE 
STRANGERS’ GALLERY. 

CotoneL NORTH begged to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government which was interesting to every 
Member of the House. It was their pri- 
vilege to give tickets of admission to the 
strangers’ gallery. The day before yes- 
terday two soldiers were in the hall, one 
belonging to the Royal Artillery, and the 
other a private soldier of the 17th Lancers. 
The artillery soldier had upon his breast 
two medals, and appeared to have been 
severely wounded. They were both anx- 
ious to obtain a seat in the gallery, and he 
gave an order to the artillery soldier, and 
his hon. Friend below him (Mr. Stafford) 
gave an order to the other man. It was, 
therefore, with great regret, mingled with 
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no little indignation, that he saw the doors 
of the House closed against those two gal- 
Jant soldiers. They were excluded for no 
other reason than because they had on the 
uniform of Her Majesty—a uniform which 
ought to be honoured by all, and which 
was respected and feared by every country 
of the world. He did not know in what 
the rule for the exclusion of soldiers—if 
any such existed—originated, but he was 
sure that the House would feel that it was 
high time that such a rule, if it existed, 
should be done away with. He was sure 
that no one would feel more than the noble 
Lord the necessity of relaxing the rule in 
favour of soldiers who came unarmed into 
the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the House had always thought right to 
exclude from its precincts persons who 
were armed; but he apprehended that no 
distinction could be drawn in regard to the 
persons who should be admitted founded 
upon the form or colour of their clothes: — 
and most certainly he should apprehend 
that it never could have been intended that 
the soldiers of Her Majesty’s army, merely 
because they were in the service of the 
country and wore the uniform of Her Ma- 
jesty, should be debarred from the privi- 
lege which was accorded to all other Mem- 
bers of the community, in regard to ad- 
mission into the strangers’ gallery of the 
House of Commons, He was not, how- 
ever, aware what regulation existed upon 
the subject. Upon that point the Speaker 
was a far higher authority than he could 
pretend to be; and perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would inform the House whe- 
ther there had been any Resolution with 
respect to it which would require to be 
rescinded, or whether the matter was one 
entirely within the discretion of the officers 
of the House, so that nothing more would 
be required than an intimation of opinion 
conveyed to them by the Speaker, and 
which would be received as a direction of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no rule of 
the House recorded in the Journals which 
would exclude soldiers from the strangers’ 
gallery, nor do I at all see why they should 
be excluded, But very many years ago, 
exception was taken to soldiers appearing 
in uniform in the gallery, and some con- 
versation occurred in the House, in conse- 
quence of which it was understood that 
they should not be admitted except in 
plain clothes, That practice had prevailed 
some years, and of course, the officers of 
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the House felt it their duty to carry it 
out, until they received contrary directions. 
There can be no objection to the admis- 
sion of soldiers in uniform unarmed, and 
he would give directions in accordance with 
what appeared to be the wish of the House 
in this respect. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, that if he 
rightly understood, soldiers might be ad- 
mitted hereafter in uniform, so that they 
did not carry arms. He must do the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms the justice to say that he 
regretted the arrangement which was in 
operation, but he felt himself bound to 
obey it. He saw himself that the soldiers 
in question were not armed, but he felt a 
difficulty about their admission. One of 
the soldiers, seeing the sword of that offi- 
cer, asked whether he was going to the 
Crimea. 

Mr. FRENCH observed, that the ob- 
jection to which allusion had been made 
was taken by one of the friends of the 
people, a former Member for Westminster, 
Sir Francis Burdett. 


Malaghea— Question. 


ATTACK ON MALAGHEA—QUESTION. 

Mr. BRIGHT rose to put a question to 
the noble Lord in reference to the recent 
transactions on the coast of Africa, to 
which he had once or twice before alluded. 
The noble Lord had, he believed, laid upon 
the table the papers for which he (Mr. 
Bright) had asked on the subject, but they 
had not yet been circulated amongst Mem- 
bers. Would the noble Lord now allow 
him to ask whether it was the intention of 
the Government to institute any special in- 
quiry with regard to these transactions, 
which had led to the slaughter of four or 
five hundred native Africans and about 
eighty of the troops of thiscountry? He 
would not trouble the House with going 
into details, because the case was before 
them; but he was able to state that, in the 
opinions of persons connected with the 
trade between this country and the West 
Coast of Africa, these transactions were 
fatal to their trade. And as this slaughter 
had taken place, he wished to urge on the 
noble Lord to adopt some mode of ascer- 
taining how such oceurrences were to be 
avoided, and the laying down some line of 
policy by which they could be prevented. 
If the noble Lord could give an answer to 
that effect it would afford great satisfaction 
to a number of persons interested. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
papers had been laid on the table, and 
were being printed, and the subject was 
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under the consideration of his right hon. the Secretary of the Treasury whether 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies. any arrangements bad yet been entered into 
The papers were rather bulky, and till by Her Majesty’s Government for renew. 
there was an opportunity of looking into ing steam postal communication with the 
them it was impossible to say what steps Australian colonies ; and whether any or 
should be taken. | what answer had been given by Her Ma. 
Mr. BRIGHT said, as there would be jesty’s Government to the address from the 
no further opportunity of saying anything Legislative Council of Victoria, in which 
on the subject, he hoped the noble Lord they offered, on the part of that colony, to 
would give a pledge that some specific in- contribute 50,000/. per annum towards the 
quiry into the matter should take place. It cost of steam communication with Eng. 
was impossible not to see that somebody land? He wished a clear and full explana- 
or the other must be deeply culpable with tion from the Government. The colonists of 
reference to the transaction, but a promise | Australia naturally felt very anxious that 
would give great satisfaction to a number steam communication with this country 
of persons. | should be resumed ; and it was extremely 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that | important to the interests of both countries 
before promising that he must ascertain that it should be. He had put questions on 
whether the papers gave all the informa- | the subject before, but the answers were not 
tion which was necessary to enable his | satisfactory, nor were they identical with 
right hon. Friend to come to a decision, | those given to similar questions in another 
and in his anxiety to place them in the! place. It was time, therefore, that the 
hands of Members they had been sent to Australian colonists should be fully in- 
the printer’s before he had time to give formed of the intentions of the Govern- 
the necessary attention to them. He be-| ment in this respect. The matter became 
lieved that they would contain all the in-| more important upon reference to certain 
formation required, but if they did not, | papers which he understood were in the 
and more was necessary, further inquiry | hands of the Secretary of Stste. He had 
would be made. | put a question as to these papers to the 
Mr. BRIGHT hoped he would not be | noble Lord the Member for London; but 
considered pertinacious, but the noble Lord the noble Lord said he had not been able 
told them many things which might be in- | to make himself master of their contents 
teresting, but were not the things which | for want of time. 
were asked of. Would the noble Lord; Lorn JOHN RUSSELL had said the 
cause an inquiry to be made into the papers had only just reached him. 
matter? If he would not, let him say 80. | Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: One of 
He would not bring the matter more fully | these papers was a circular despatch, ad- 
before the House, which he might do by | dressed by Sir William Denison the Go- 
moving the adjournment to Monday ; but! vernor General, to the other Australian 
when 500 persons had been slaughtered colonies, proposing that they should sub- 
he had a right to put a question on the scribe 100,0U0J. to obtain steam communi- 
subject. What he wanted to know was, cation. Another was an address of the 
whether the noble Lord would take steps | Legislative Council of Victoria, stating 
to prevent such occurrences in future ? | that that Colony was ready to pay 50,000/. 
Viscount PALMERSTON thought he a year towards the expense of renewed 
had answered the question of the hon. Gen- | steam communication. He (Sir J. Pak- 
tleman. What he meant to say was, that ington), therefore wished to know what 
it was possible the papers contained all the | the Government were doing in the matter, 
information necessary to enable the Go-' and how soon steam communication to 
vernment to come to a decision, but if it! Australia would be resumed? Also what 
turned out that they did not contain all the answer had been sent by the Government 
information, there would be further inquiry. | to the offer of the colonists ? 
He did not know that he could say any| Mar. WILSON believed that no direct 
more. ‘communication had been received from 
| Victoria with respect to any offer made 
AUSTALIAN STEAM COMMUNICATION. | by the Legislative Council of that colony, 
On the question that the Report of the but they were in possession of papers at 
Committee of Ways and Means be brought the Treasury which recorded the circular 
up, | letter of Sir William Denison to the other 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON rose to os making a proposal that they 


Viscount Palmerston 
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should contribute a proportionate sum of 
100,0002. for the purpose of insuring 
steam communication. The proposal of 
the Legislative Council of Victoria, in an- 
swer to Sir William Denison’s communica- 
tion, was that, supposing this sum to be 
raised, the home Government should contri- 
pute 60,0007. a year and the colonial Go- 
yernment 40,0001. A letter had also been 
received from Sir William Denison, enclos- 
ing a resolution passed by the Legislative 
Council of Victoria, to the effect that the 
colony would go to the extent of 50,000/. 
yearly as its contribution ; but they only 
made this offer on condition that the com- 
munication should be carried on by way of 
Ceylon and the overland route to India, 
whereas Sir W. Denison’s circular referred 
to communication by the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. No distinct proposal, in fact, was 
contained in any of the papers in the pos- 
session of Government: but the whole of 
them were now in the hands of the Post- 
master General, for his consideration as to 
how far he would feel himself justified in 
recommending the Imperial Govrenment to 
share in the requisite expenditure. As soon 
as the Postmaster General should have re- 
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solved to assent to the proposal of the co- 
lonies to bear a part of the expense of es- 
tablishing steam communication with this 
country ? 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
that he had been so short a time in office 
that he had not had time to give a careful 
consideration to the papers to which refer- 
ence had been made. He did not, how- 
ever, see any reason why her Majesty’s 
Government should not accept the propo- 
sal of the colonists to bear part of the ex- 
pense of the steam communication. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON asked ‘whe- 
ther the Leyislative Council of Victoria 
had charged a sum of 50,V00/. upon the 
colonial revenues to be disbursed for the 
purposes of establishing steam communi- 
cation with this country ? 

Mr. WILSON said that no official com- 
munication of this fact had been received. 


at Vienna. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS AT VIENNA. 
Mr. LAING rose, according to notice, 
to call the attention of the House to the 
objects and policy of the war as affected 
by the late negotiations, and to move an 
Address for copies of any Correspondence 


ported to the Treasury on that subject no| with the French Government relative to 


time should be lost by the Colonial Office} the last proposals of Austria. 


It was 


in communicating with the colonies, in scarcely necessary for him to say that no- 
order that some plan might be arranged thing but a strong sense of duty could 
by which the object in view might be car- have induced him to bring forward this 


ried out. 


| Motion on the present occasion. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON hoped that 


steam communication between England 
and the Australian colonies would be spee- 
dily resumed. 


at any rate, were perfectly prepared, on 
receiving the Report of the Postmaster 
General, to recommend that arrangements 
should be made for effecting this object. 
At the same time it might be necessary 
that some communication should be had 
with the colonies before any plan could be 
carried out. 

Mr. DIVETT said, there was a differ- 
ence of views among the colonies as to the 
route to be fixed on; were they now 
agreed to accept the route of the Oriental 
Company ? 

Mr. WILSON added that one of the 
colonies wished that the communication 
should take place by the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, while another colony desired that it 
should be carried out by the India Over- 
land route. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTCN asked whe- 
ther her Majesty’s Government had re- 


He was 
perfectly aware that to invite discussion at 
this period of the year, when the strength 


‘of hon. Members, both mental and physi- 
‘cal, was expended, was not the best way 
Mr. WILSON said that the Admiralty, | 


to add to his popularity in this House ; 
and he was equally aware that the opinions 
he was about to express were not likely to 
add to his popularity in the country. The 
importance of the present crisis, however, 
was such that he should be unworthy of 
his seat in that House if he allowed such 
considerations to weigh with him for a 
single moment. The Government had re- 
cently come to a decision—one of the most 
important in modern history—in regard to 
the non-acceptance of the Austrian pro- 
positions for peace in opposition to the 
unanimous opinions of the five Plenipo- 
tentiaries who represented the Allied 
Powers at the Conferences at Vienna ; 
the war, prolonged in consequence of that 
decision, had entered into a new phase ; 
and the relations of this country towards 


its allies and other Powers of Europe had 


been entirely changed. Now, no discus- 
sion whatever had taken place with re- 
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spect to the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment since the House had been in posses- 
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this point, but he was bound to say that 
the suppressio vert on that occasion ap. 


sion of the information bearing upon this | proached very nearly to a positive sug- 


subject. He stated this deliberately, be- | 
cause he recollected well, when he first 
asked the Government to fix a day for this | 
Motion, the noble Lord, in his usual plea- 
sant and jocular manner, endeavoured to 
put bim off by saying that there had been 
a great deal of discussion on the subject 
already, and that it was useless to press 
it any further. Now the only discussion 
that had taken place on the policy and 
objects of the war occurred several weeks 
ago on the Motion of the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), and that 
discussion arose not only while the House | 
was in a state of ignorance, but, what was | 
worse than ignorance, of positive miscon- | 
ception to what had really taken place | 
at the ¥i na Conferences. All that was | 
then known to the public was that the | 
negotiations at Vienna had been broken 
off, and that the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London had left Vienna ; and 
it was supposed that those negotiations 
had been broken off because Russia had 
refused to entertain the proposal of the 
allies for the limitation of her fleet, and. 
that she had made two counter proposi- 
tions which were unacceptable, and pre- 
sented no hope of arriving at a satisfac- 
tory solution. Subsequently some ru- 
mours found their way into the news- | 
papers ‘hat Austria had, at the last mo- 
ment, made a further proposal, but the 
general belief was that that proposal was 
little more than one of the last Russian 
propositions slightly disguised. Further | 
rumours then got out abroad that dissen- 
sions existed in Her Majesty’s Cabinet on 
the subject of the Austrian proposal, and 
that a portion of the Cabinet was in favour 
of what was described as a dishonourable 
peace on the basis of this proposal ; but 
this rumour was not credited. In this 
state of things the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks brought forward 
his Motion, previous to which, Members 
on this side of the House were summon- 
ed to one of those confidential meetings 
in Downing Street, which had been fre- 
quently referred to, and where if anywhere, 
it might be imagined that the truth ought 
to be disclosed. He appealed, however, to 
those who had attended that meeting to 
say whether either then, or during the dis- 
cussion which had afterwards taken place, 
the whole truth had been disclosed? He | 


did not wish to use strong language on 
\ 


Mr. Laing 


gestio falsi. The result was, that the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was dis. 
cussed while a complete misconception of 
the real state of things existed in the 


House. It never entered into the imagina- 


tion of any one to believe that a proposal 
had been made by Austria which the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
and all the other Plenipotentiaries con- 
sidered contained a satisfactory solution, 
and that a difference of opinion existed in 
the Cabinet, and that the Government had 


come to a decision which led to the pro- 


longation of the war in spite of all this, 
He was bound to say that he thought the 
terms of that Motion were strictly correct 
—that the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was uncertain and their lan- 
guage ambiguous, and nothing had occur- 


_red within his recollection of public events 


which was so much calculated to shake 


the confidence of the country in public 
men as the meeting in Downing Street. 


Subsequently a discussion took place upon 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire (Sir B. Lytton) ; but 
that discussion turned upon a question af- 


_fecting the personal conduct of the noble 


Lord the Member for London, and it was 


, altogether nipped in the bud by the resig- 


nation of the noble Lord. The Motion 


itself was an endeavour to ascertain, not 
| whether the noble Lord was right in the de- 


cision to which he originally came at Vi- 
enna, but whether, having arrived at that 
decision, he was right in retaining his seat 
in the Cabinet after his opinions had been 
overruled by his colleagues. A third Mo- 


tion was afterwards brought forward by 


the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck), which went directly, not 
to the policy and objects of the war, but 
to the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted. Under such circumstances he 
thought the House would agree with him 
that this great and important question had 
not as yet been fairly diseussed, and that no 
opportunity had been afforded for deciding 
whether the noble Lord the Member for 
London was right or wrong in his original 
decision, and whether or not the Austrian 
proposal would have afforded a satisfactory 
basis for the conclusion of peace. He 
(Mr. Laing) therefore brought forward his 
Motion now on account of what he knew 
with respect to the public opinion of Eu- 
rope. Perhaps, from his large connection 
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with industrial undertakings in foreign | had now been protracted. He approached 


countries, he had been better enabled 


opinion entertained abroad with regard to 
the war and the negotiations for peace, 
not by professed politicians, but by men of 
business —bankers, merchants, financiers 
and others largely interested in trade and 


commerce, who constituted to a great ex- | 


tent the independent public opinion of Eu- 
rope on this subject. In the first instance 


this opinion was unanimously in favour of | 


the course taken by the Western Powers 
in resisting the aggression of Russia; but 
he was bound to say that they were now 
entirely agreed that a great mistake had 
been committed in not making peace upon 
the terms proposed by Austria at Vienna. 
They naturally said, ‘‘ When you sent to 
Vienna a man of the eminence of the 
noble Lord the Member for London, the 
recognised leader of the Liberal party, 
and, since the death of Sir Robert Peel, 
the most prominent statesman in the coun- 
try, the conferences which he attended 


than as a mere diplomatic negotiation ; 
and yet we now find you fighting against 
the award of your own arbitrator.”” The 
public felt that unless the terms proposed 
by Austria would have led to a satisfactory 
solution of the matters in dispute they 
would never have received the unanimous 


approval of the noble Lord the Member. 


for London, of the French Plenipotentiary, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys—who had gone to 
Vienna with opposite instructions—and, as 
it was now understood, of the Turkish 
Plenipotentiary also the representative of 
the Power principally concerned. If it 
could be shown that the noble Lord the 
Member for London had been wrong, and 


that the majority of the Government had | 
been right in refusing to entertain the, 
Austrian proposal and in deciding upon | 


continuing the war, it was high time that 


some endeavour should be made by a full | 


discussion of the question to remove the 


erroneous impression which prevailed both | 
|and manly policy would always continue to 


in this country and upon the Continent. 


For his own part, he was bound to say | 
that an examination of the papers recently | 
laid before the House only tended to con- | 


firm him in the belief that in rejecting the 


Austrian proposals the Government had | 


committed a very great mistake. 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion upon the matter, it would be neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to define what 
were the precise objects for which the war 


the question with entirely different views 
than many hon. Members to ascertain the | from those entertained by the hon. Mem- 
, bers for Manchester and the West Riding, 


and other gentlemen connected with what 


was commonly called the peace party. 
He greatly admired the ability of those 
hon. Gentlemen, and still more the moral 
courage with which they came forward to 
defend most unpopular opinions ; but he 
had always felt that the war was a just 
war, and that, having been entered into by 
France and England in defence of the 
rights of civilisation, it was necessary to 
continue it at all hazards until the objects 
for which it had been originally under- 
taken had been attained. but the cir- 
cumstances of the case were now entirely 
different :—he believed that the rational ob- 
jects of the war had been attained, and he 
could not but feel that hostilities had been 
unnecessarily protracted. He came to that 
conclusion from no misgivings as to the 
original policy of the war, or of the ability 


looked eee (of the Western Powers, if they chose to 
were looked upon more as an arbitration 


submit to a sacrifice, to obtain in the long 
run any amount of military success, but 
because he thought that it was a mistake 
and a crime to continue a war when there 
was a possibility of concluding a satisfac- 
tory and honourable peace. The general 
objects for which the war was undertaken 
seemed to be pretty accurately defined by 
the Austrian Minister when he said in his 
despatch,— 

“The object of the war was to limit the poli- 
tical power of Russia to such a point as to render 
the abuse of its material resources, if not impos- 
sible at least in the highest degree difficult.” 

He believed, in other words, that the great 
object of the war was to maintain the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, and that he held 
to be an object not only worthy of this coun- 
try, but one that could not be given up with- 
out dishonour. England had ever been 
forward in resisting the attempts of any 
nation to acquire universal dominion or to 
destroy the balance of power in Europe, 
and he trusted that the same honourable 


be adopted. He knew that the words 
“balance of power’’ were unpopular in 
the time of the first Georges, and that 
they had been used to justify wars under- 
taken for mere family interests ; but at 
the same time he could conceive nothing 
more necessary than to maintain a proper 
balance of power in Europe. He believed 
that our modern civilisation rested on the 
fact that we had a community of nations, 
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each pursuing its own development inde- 
pendent of the others without allowing any 
one to gain undue preponderance or to draw 
others into their own system ; and that if 
we allowed that principle to be subverted, 
instead of European civilisation we should 
have a system more in accordance with 
that which prevailed under the old Roman 
Empire, or now existed in China. It was 
therefore the duty of England to maintain 
her position at all hazards. Beyond all 
doubt the balance of power in Europe had 
been threatened by the attitude taken by 
Russia, and the main object of the war 
was to restore the balance of power, and 
to place Russia upon terms of equality with 
the other great nations of Europe. It was 


necessary, however, to consider by what | 
means Russia had been enabled to obtain | 


@ preponderance of power, and how it 
was that the peace of Europe had been 
disturbed. Unfortunately, from a combina- 


tion of circumstances, the great German | 
nations, which were the natural rampart of | 


Europe against Russia, had been induced to 


desert their position, and to become al- | 


most subservient to Russia. A variety of 
causes had led to this result, but the most 
prominent, he was sorry to say, was the 
foreign policy of England, by which she 


had alienated the Conservative Govern- | 


ments of Europe by mischievously inter- 
meddling in their internal affairs, and by 


patting on the back the revolutionary par- | 


ties on the Continent, while we had never 
any serious intention of forwarding their 
designs ; and that it was more particularly 
by the course which we pursued in 1848 


that we had alienated the German Powers, | 


had driven them into the arms of Russia ; 
and had thus created the danger with which 
we were now called upon to deal, The 
opinion of the noble Lord the Member for 
London with regard to the co-operation of 
the German Powers was deserving of se- 
rious attention, and ought to carry with 
it considerable weight. The noble Lord 
said— 

-“T have always considered that, whatever ar- 
rangements may be made for the security of Tur- 
key, in order to have a durable peace, we ought 
to have Austria and Prussia and the States of 


Germany parties to a general alliance, by which 
Turkey would be secured against aggression.” 


There was no doubt that the interests of 
Austria and of England were identical in 
regard to their foreign policy, and he be- 
lieved that an alliance between England 
and Austria to resist Russia was one dic- 
tated by nature and common sense, for 
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| England and Austria were both essentially 
conservative and non-aggressive powers as 
regarded foreign policy, and it was the in. 
terest of each to maintain the balance of 
power in Europe. We had brought the 
war upon us in a great measure by alien. 
ating the German Powers, and the key- 
stone of any effectual system for resisting 
the aggressions of Russia, and restoring 
the European equillibrium, must be a 
hearty and cordial alliance between Eng. 
land and the German States. But the 
more immediate and specific danger arose 
from the position of Russia with regard to 
Turkey. It was caused, in the first place, 
from the internal and, he was afraid, in- 
curable weakness of Turkey, and the ex- 
istence of certain old treaties so ambiguous 
and ill-defined that Russia could carry her 
aggressions to an extent which affected 
the independence of Turkey without con- 
stituting any specific casus belli which 
would justify the interference of the other 
Powers of Europe. The direct cause of 
the war was the attempt of Prince Men- 
chikoff to extend those treaties a step fur- 
ther, so as to enable Russia to acquire an 
almost absolute supremacy over the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan, and to esta- 
blish an imperium in imperio in the Turk- 
ish dominions. The great difficulty then 
felt was, that the old treaties were so am- 
| biguous and ill-defined that Russia could 
carry on her aggressions to a very consi- 
derable extent without constituting a casus 
belli. The remedy for this state of things 
proposed by the statesmen of the leading 
Powers of Europe was embodied in the 
propositions known as the ‘ Four Points.” 
The object of the first of these points was 
to abrogate the ambiguous treaties with 
regard to the Danubian Principalities, and 
to provide that Russia should not enter 
those Principalities without constituting a 
casus belli. The second point provided 
for the free navigation of the Danube. It 
was provided by the first part of the third 
| point that Russia should be required for- 
‘mally to abandon her designs of aggran- 
disement with regard to Turkey, and, by 
the second part, that Russia should afford 
some security against any aggressive at- 
tempts by the reduction of her fleet in the 
|Black Sea. The fourth point provided 
that the Christian subjects of the Porte 
should be placed under the joint protecto- 
rate of the great European Powers. Rus- 
sia was asked, by acceding to these terms, 
to relinquish a position which she had ac- 


je by centuries of successful warfare, 
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and to bind herself in the most distinct 
and solemn manner to abandon her designs 
of aggrandisement. When the Four Points 
were first proposed Russia complained that, 
by acceding to them, she would be com- 
elled to sacrifice advantages which she 
could only be expected to relinquish after 
ears of disastrous warfare; but a year 
had hardly elapsed before Russia conceded 
the principle involved in the propositions of 
the allied Powers. A conference conse- 
quently took place at Vienna, with the 
object of carrying out the Four Points in 
detail. The first two points were agreed 
to, and the first half—and, as he con- 
sidered, the most important half—of the 
third point—namely, the recognition of 
Turkey by a European treaty as an essen- 
tial element of the balance of power was 
settled, or could have been settled, without 
difficulty ; but the negotiation was broken 
off upon the mode of defining the means 
of carrying into effect the second half of 
this third point. If the Black Sea had, 
like the Baltic or the Mediterranean, been 
accessible to the ships of all Powers, the 
second half of the third point would never 
have been proposed, for this country would 
have trusted to her own resources and 
those of her allies to maintain the coun- 
terpoise. This question arose in conse- 
quence of the peculiar position of the 
Black Sea, and the narrowness of its 
entrance by the Dardanelles, which ren- 
dered it a matter of equal difficulty to 
maintain that sea as a close sea, or to 
open it indiscriminately to the ships 
of all nations. The danger which was 
contemplated arose not so much from the 
magnitude of the Russian force in the 
Black Sea, as from that constant téte-a- 
téte between Russia and Turkey which cer- 
tainly did expose Turkey to considerable 
danger. Proposals were made by Russia 
to settle this question on the basis of ab- 
solutely closing or completely opening the 
Black Sea, and both those propositions 
were, in his opinion, very properly rejected 
as failing to afford any effectual guarantee. 
He considered that the absolute opening 
of the Black Sea would have left Russia 
im many respects in a position of greater 
power and Turkey in a position of greater 
danger than when the war began, for in 
that case Russia would have been enabled 
to unite her Baltic and Black Sea fleets, 
which might have cruised in the Greek 
waters and have made demonstrations be- 
fore Constantinople. He did not think, 
either, that the other proposal made by 
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Russia for absolutely closing the Black 
Sea would have afforded any satisfactory 
guarantee, because it would have left mat- 
ters in precisely the same position as be- 
fore the commencement of the war, and if 
Russia entertained any sinister designs 
with regard to Turkey, she would have 
been enabled to carry them into effect. 
Well, the conference closed, but subse- 
quently Austria made a new proposal, and 
he thought it was well to bear in mind the 
statement of the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London (Lord J. Russell) 
that whether that proposal was a good 
one or a bad one, it was totally and en- 
tirely distinct from the Russian proposals 
which had been previously made. The 
Austrian proposal was that the Black Sea 
should be closed against Russia, but that 
in some contingencies the allies of Tur- 
key should have access to it, and that 
a system known as the system of counter- 
poise should be established. According 
to that proposition, while Russia confined 
her fleet in the Black Sea to a certain 
number of ships, the allied Powers were 
each to maintain two frigates in that sea, 
but if Russia thought proper to increase 
her fleet the rule for closing the Darda- 
nelles against foreign Powers would ipso 
Sacto be abrogated, and the ships of Eng- 
land, France, and Austria, along with 
those of Turkey, would be admitted into 
the Black Sea in sufficient numbers to 
establish a counterpoise against the force 
of Russia. If Russia, having six ships in 
the Black Sea, chose to increase that 
number to ten, England would be empow- 
ered as a matter of right to send in five 
ships, France would be entitled to send in 
five ships, Austria would be entitled to send 
in a specified number, and Turkey would 
have the right of maintaining, if she 
thought fit, an equal force with that of 
Russia. If, therefore, Russia maintained 
ten ships in the Black Sea, there would 
have been seen also ten French and English 
ships in addition to the Turkish fleet, and 
an effectual counterpoise would have been 
established. If Turkey was menaced she 
would have at once the support of the 
fleets of her allies. In addition to this 
system of counterpoise, however, it was 
proposed that Austria should enter into an 
alliance with England and France to gua- 
rantee Turkey against any aggression on 
the part of Russia. That was an object 
which the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London had told them he had la- 
boured hard to accomplish at the Vienna 
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Conferences and he (Mr. Laing) thought 
such a treaty afforded the most satisfactory 
and the only effectual security that could 
be obtained: indeed, so long as that triple 
alliance existed, he believed that the peace 
of Europe was perfectly secure. Austria 
offered to insert a secret and important 
article in that treaty of triple alliance, pro- 
viding that if Russia should reject the pro- 
position then to be made to her, or at any 
time hereafter should manifest designs of 
aggression in any unmistakeable manner 
by increasing her fleets, Austria would 
consider such a proceeding as a casus belli. 
To sum up the position in a few words 
—either Russia would have accepted the 
proposals, or she would not. For the mo- 
ment he would argue on the assumption 
that Russia would have accepted the pro- 
posals, and he preferred to proceed upon 
that supposition, because it had been so put 
in the despatches of Count Nesselrode and 
of our own Government—because in the 
circular which had appeared in the French 
papers, and which was attributed to Count 
Nesselrode, it was stated that Russia would 
have accepted the proposals and would 
only have made some trifling objections— 
and also because, from all the information 
he (Mr. Laing) had been able to obtain in 
this country and abroad, he believed that as 
circumstances turned out, Russia would cer- 
‘tainly have accepted those propositions. 
He believed that, coming under considera- 
tion, as they did, at a moment when the 
important successes in the Sea of Azoff 
had been obtained—events which had made 
a great impression at the Court of Russia 
—the result would have been that they 
would have been accepted. Assuming that 
to be the case, he would proceed to con- 
sider the difference between what we asked 
for at Vienna and what we might have 
had. We asked for securities for the fu- 
ture. Russia consented to abandon all her 
old treaties and to enter into a new treaty 
binding herself in the most solemn manner 
to refrain from aggression on her neigh- 
bour.. Thus, in principle, every security 
for the future would have been obtained. 
But it was then said, “‘We cannot trust 
Russia, and must have a material gua- 
rantee.”” A material guarantee would have 
been obtained in the triple alliance of 
England, France, and Austria, which he 
believed to be the best and only gua- 
rantee that could be had. In addition, we 
might have had a system, by means of 
which the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea would be effectually destroyed, 
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namely, that, if she increased her fleet in 
that sea to any alarming extent, France 
and England would have the power of 
sending their ships in sufficient numbers to 
neutralise that increased force. Thus our 
position clearly resolved itself into this,— 
we broke off negotiations and continued 
the war simply for the difference between 
counterpoise and Jimitation. When he 
found such grave results springing appa- 
rently from such trivial causes, he asked 
himself, what were the arguments which 
rendered limitation so far preferable to 
counterpoise, as to justify a continuance of 
war, with all the sacrifices of men and money 
that it involved, merely on account of the 
difference? The arguments in favour of 
limitation, as they were very fairly stated 
by the noble Lord the Member for London 
and by Lord Clarendon, appeared to be 
threefold :—First, it was said, that to keep 
up a fleet in the Black Sea as a counter- 
poise to that of Russia would involve a 
very large amount of expense, which this 
country might not be willing to incur; 
secondly, that an appearance of protection 
was humiliating to Turkey, and would in- 
terfere with our desire to see her recon- 
stituted as a great Power; and, thirdly, 
that such a state of things as proposed 
would only be an armed truce, and that 
the presence in the Black Sea of so many 
vessels of war, representing different, and 
it might be trivial interests, would create a 
risk of continual conflicts. He did not 
deny that there was weight in those argu- 
ments, but he thought their importance 
had been overrated. With respect to the 
first objection urged against a system of 
counterpoise—of expense—he would ob- 
serve that we always kept up a considera- 
ble fleet in the Mediterranean, and if, 
after peace was concluded, we heard that 
Russia was augmenting her fleet beyond 
the stipulated number, there would be no 
difficulty in our detaching three or four 
ships from the Mediterranean fleet, and 
sending them into the Black Sea to show 
our flag, and learn what was going on—a 
proceeding which could not involve any 
very large additional expense. But even 
should it be necessary to increase the fleet, 
and, for the protection of Turkey, to esta- 
blish a naval depét at Sinope, or elsewhere, 
in the Black Sea, would the expense be 
decisive against the system of counter- 
poise? Would not the interest of the 
money we were now spending in carrying 
on the war amply meet the expenses of 
any additional naval establishment which 
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we might be required to maintain? But |system of counterpoise. One great and, 
there could be no question of deliberately | to his mind, overwhelming argument in 
setting money against the evils and dan-| favour of a system of counterpoise was, 
gers of a protracted war, and if a good | that the limitation plan was only a paper 
practicable peace could be obtained no one | arrangement, while counterpoise was a 


would attempt to set expense against 
human lives. However, as he had stated, 
he really believed the expense would be 
but trifling. With regard to the protec- 
torate of Turkey being humiliating to that 
Power, he feared that was a condition they | 
must expect to see. Turkey could not 
hope to exist as an independent Power, 
without a certain amount of protection | 


practical plan. Counterpoise would, as 
had been well observed by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), make it the interest of 
Russia herself to limit her forces, because 


| she would know that the act of increasing 


them beyond the stipulated amount would 
bring about the very thing she was most 
anxious to avoid—the presence of the 
British and French flags in the Black Sea, 


from other Powers ; and was this country the appearance of which could not fail to 
to continue the war to avoid the appearance have an immense moral effect upon the 
of doing something which, in spite of our- | population of the coast of that sea, which 
selves, we were obliged todo? With re- | would be extremely prejudicial to the pre- 
spect to the third objection, that the pro- |ponderance of Russian power in those 
posed system of counterpoise would be countries. It would, therefore, be a rea- 
only an armed truce, and, as argued by | sonable security against any increase of 
Lord Clarendon in one of his despatches, | the Russian force ; it would be a practical 
there would be a constant chance of col-| remedy also. If there was a paper limit- 
lisions occurring, he (Mr. Loing) eould not | ation, saying that Russia should only keep 
see why that argument should apply more in | up a certain number of ships, in some ten 
the present case than in other and parallel years hence, when this country was on 
cases. For instance, in 1840 we were on good terms with Russia, we might hear 
the verge of war with France upon the that she was building a ship or two beyond 
Syrian question. That war was happily the stipulated number; but then he (Mr. 
averted ; but for a considerable time after- Laing) did not believe this country would 
wards our relations were somewhat re- go to war on that account, or make it a 
served, and large fleets watched each other casus belli. But under the other arrange- 
in the Mediterranean ; but no quarrel arose meut, if you were to hear that Russia was 
in consequence, and he could not see what increasing her naval forces, you would 
piper danger there would be from a simi- have no hesitation in sending a certain 
at state of things in the Black Sea, nor number of your ships to take a cruise in 
could he believe that British naval officers the Black Sea to look after her proceed- 
were so little amenable to discipline that ings there, and the danger would thus 
they, in time of peace, would risk the in-| be at once met. I call one, therefore, a 
volvement of their country in war by any working plan, and the other a mere paper 
chance collision or bad feeling towards stipulation. 

Russian officers. There was a much larger! _It was likewise important to observe that 
question of limitation of naval force, which ‘the difference between the counterpoise 
might well be considered. There could | plan and the plan of limitation on which the 
be no doubt that to a great extent the | Vienna Conferences were broken off is en- 
naval forces of all the great maritime | tirely one of detail, and not of principle. 
Powers were maintained upon the principle | In the last paper relative to Eastern affairs 
of counterpoise, and if some relative pro-| laid on the table, containing instructions 
portion of force to be kept up by each given to Lord J. Russell when he went to 
State could be agreed upon by a Euro- Vienna, it was distinctly laid down that 
pean convention, the aggregate forces the system of counterpoise was one of the 
might be diminished while the balance of systems by which the object sought for 
power remained unaffected. That, how- might be obtained. In thuse instructions 
ever, was a much larger question than the Lord Clarendon wrote— 

isulated question of the Black Sea. Even  «'The end in view is the formal recognition of 
if there were sume little danger to be ap- the Turkish Empire in its character as an inde- 
prehended from the chances of collision pendent and self-existent State, as a member of 


. : the great European family, and as an essential 
ao the various a in the me element of the balance of power in Europe. One 
a, they were not sufficient to outweigh | of the means by which that end is to be accom- 


the convincing arguments in favour of a| plished is the abrogation of Russian supremacy 
3L2 
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in the Black Sea. How this is to be effected with 
the least inconvenience to the Powers of Europe 
is the problem to be solved. It might be brought 
about by a common agreement, that the maritime 
Powers should maintain in the Black Sea a force 
adequate to counterbalance the naval forces which 
Russia has heretofore maintained, and, if uncon- 
trolled, may again hereafter maintain in that sea.” 


And he went on tu argue that this mode of 
agreement would be a most inconvenient 
one, but at the same time he admitted that 
it was one mode of agreement, and there- 
fore he (Mr. Laing) contended the differ- 
ence was one of detail and not of principle. 
In his judgment, therefore, it was most un- 
fair to the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don to charge him with having acted at 
Vienna not only without instructions, but 
even in opposition to his instructions. The 
plan of counterpoise was distinctly laid down 
in his instructions as being one of the plans 
by which an arrangement might be effected; 
and, considering the large discretion which 
was left to him, when he found that the emi- 
nent men with whom he was associated at 
Vienna cons‘dered that this proposal afford- 
ed a chance of obtaining a fair and honour- 
able peace, he might very fairly and pro- 
perly take upon himself to lay it before his 
Government. Throughout the whole of 
this war the noble Lord’s conclusions, to 
his mind, had been those of a statesman, 
and so far from estimating his own position 
too highly, if there was any fault to be 
found with him, it was that he had not 
always acted with sufficient firmness and 
vigour on his own opinions. The noble 
Lord had been charged by the Press with 
a too exclusive regard for his own position 
and reputation, but if he was blameable at 
all it was rather because he had not suf- 
ficiently comprehended his own position as 
leader of the great Liberal party, and had 
too readily waved his own opinions in de- 
ference to those of men who had by no 
means equal weight with himself in the 
country. Looking to the plan of counter- 
poise as a means of obtaining peace with 
Russia, the difference between it and the plan 
of limitation was certainly not very great; 
but, upon the whole, the preponderance of 
argument was in favour of counterpoise. 
It was not likely that a great Power such 
as Russia would submit to a proposal which 
would compel her to restrict her naval 
forces at her own door, and in seas where 
she had such considerable interests. A 
Russian statesman might reasonably say, 
«If we are to give up our designs on Con- 
stantinople, you Western Powers must give 
us some security that you will not take it 
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yourselves—some guarantee that Constan; 
tinople will not be attacked by others, 
while we, who are most interested in its 
ultimate fate, are unable to protect it,” 
That certainly would be a reasonable pro. 
position. 

He entirely agreed with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord at Vienna, that 
the terms of peace to be proposed to Russia 
should be such as would be consistent with 
her honour and dignity. The object of this 
war was not to destroy Russia; such an 
idea was altogether visionary and imprac- 
ticable—and, if we could not destroy her, 
it would be the worst possible policy to 
force on her conditions which were sure to 
be irritating and galling to her, and which 
would place her in a permanent state of 
antagonism to us. The consequences of 
the acceptance or rejection of this plan of 
counterpoise were certainly most serious. 
If we had accepted it, we should have ob- 
tained either peace or the active co-opera- 
tion of Austria in the prosecution of the 
war. That was a point of great import- 
ance, though, apparently, sume difference 
of opinion existed on it between men who 
had sat in the same Cabinet at the time 
when it was discussed there. The right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary stated 
that one reason which had induced him to 
think that the Austrian proposal ought to 
be declined was, that he did not believe 
that Austria was sincere, or that the rejec- 
tion of her plan by Russia would have 
led to her A ne part with the Western 
Powers. Now, undoubtedly some confu- 
sion had arisen on this point from not suf- 
ficiently distinguishing between the two 
casus belli which were mentioned in the 
course of these transactions — one the 
immediate casus belli which Austria was 
ready to submit to Russia at once, and 
the other the distinct and prospective one 
which she was to put in the secret article 
of the tripartite treaty; and also from the 
difference between that which the Austrian 
Ministers talked of in the first instance, 
and what they offered to do when their 
proposal had ripened into a definite plan. 
He cordially agreed, however, with the de- 
scription given by the noble Lord in his 
speech of the 6th of July. The noble 
Lord then said— 

“In making these propositions, the Austrian 
Government declared that they were ready to 
make them an ultimatum—that is to say, they 
were ready to send this alternative to St. Peters- 
burg—either that Russia should consent to that 
plan of counterpoise which I have described, or 
that she should consent to limit her naval forces 
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in the Black Sea to the number existing at the 
time that these propositions were accepted. . 
. . . + + + If Russia refused both pro- 
positions, the Austrian Minister was to have 
orders to leave St. Petersburg in eight hours, 
the military Convention with France and Great 
Britain was to be signed, and the Austrian army 
was to be concentrated and placed in such a posi- 
tion that it could commence the war at any mo- 
ment. The Austrian Government did not promise 
that an immediate declaration of war should be 
made, but it declared that it would regard the 
rejection of its proposition as a casus belli. The 
Austrian Minister said that it would bring on the 
war, and considering the character of the Aus- 
trian Government, I have no doubt that unless 
Russia had yielded at the last moment it would 
have led to a war between Austria and Russia.” 
—{8 Hansard, cxxxix. 568.] 


The Austrian Foreign Minister, in a de- 
spatch dated the 20th of May, addressed 
to Count Colloredo, stated— 


“Tf Russia, being placed in a position to agree 
to one or other of these propositions of the wlti- 
matum, had rejected both of them, we should then 
have had proof that she will decidedly not give 
her assistance to the complete realisation of the 
third guarantee, in so far as its object is to put an 
end to Russian preponderance in the Black Sea. 
It being impossible, therefore, to do else than con- 
sider as exhausted the means of conciliation for 
bringing about such a peace as the interests of 
Europe, and our own in particular, require, the 
Emperor our august master decides to have re- 
course to arms as a means of obtaining this peace, 
the want of which is so generally felt, and which 
would miscarry under the resistance of one Power 
alone.” 


The same language was repeated in a cir- 
cular, and the Minister declared that Aus- 
tria was prepared to make war on that 
alternative. Could anybody doubt, there- 
fore, that the facts were as had been 
stated by the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, and that we had in 
effect rejected the armed co-operation of 
Austria? The only despatch of Lord 
Clarendon in which the argument was used 
that Austria would not be drawn into a war 
with Russia was anterior to the date of the 
last definite proposal of the Austrian Go- 
vernment? for Lord Clarendon, in reply 
to a despatch from the Earl of Westmor- 
land, after stating that the inducements 
which might be held out as a temptation 
to make renewed proposals of peace to 
the enemy were the probability that terms 
satisfactory to us would be accepted by 
Russia, and that if they were rejected 
Austria would take part with the Western 
Powers in the war, remarked— 


“ But in the present case no such inducements 
are held out ; the conditions are not in themselves 
such as would be satisfactory to us. We are told 
that Russia would, in all probability, refuse them ; 
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and Count Buol informed your Lordship that this 
rejection by Russia would not lead Austria to 
give effect to the obligations of the treaty ot De- 
cember 2nd, by uniting her arms to ours. The 
only consequence, then, of the course of proceed- 
ing which Count Buol proposes that we should 
adopt would be a formal declaration by Austria 
that the conferences were at an end, and, it is to 
be presumed, a subsequent announcement that she 
had determined to maintain her neutral position, 
and to take no part with England and France in 
the war. 


It was subsequently that it was announced 
that the Emperor had made up his mind, 
in case of the rejection of the proposals by 
Russia, to embark in the war, and there- 
fore the statements of the noble Lord were 
not at all controverted. This really involv- 
ed the question of the bona fides of Austria 
throughout these transactions, and on that 
point nothing could be more distinct than 
the testimony of the noble Lord himself, 
who ought to be better acquainted with 
the subject than any one else—and he said 
that she had acted, not, perhaps, the part 
that he would have wished, but a straight- 
forward and intelligible part, and that there 
could be no well-founded complaints of 
treachery against her. Austria was as 
much opposed to Russian preponderance 
as this country could be, and she had said 
that she was prepared to fight for the de- 
struction of that preponderance, but that, 
if the same object could be accomplished 
by negotiation, she would infinitely prefer 
not going to war. There was nothing un- 
reasonable in that. Austria had many 
reasons why peace, if possible, should be 
maintained; her frontiers were more ex- 
posed to the enemy than those of any other 
Power; she recalled to mind the danger of 
a recurrence of the internal commotions 
which afflicted her in 1849, and she knew 
that in all probability even a successful war 
would almost ruin her finances, there being 
at the present a deficit of 2,000,000. or 
3,000,000/. a year. Austria, the House 
would recollect, had been engaged in a vast 
work of internal improvement—in a task 
little known in this country, but a most im- 
portant one—the emancipation of millions 
of her peasantry from a state of feudal serf- 
dom. She had also engaged in other so- 
cial improvements, such as increasing the 
means of internal communication, which 
required a state uf peace and ranquillity 
above all things, and it was but natural 
that if she could effect her object by diplo- 
macy she would entertain a horror of going 
to war, 

That being the state of things, and the 
conferences having broken off on the ques- 
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tion of counterpoise, he came to consider | able necessity, and that the popularity of 
the enormous dangers to which this coun- | the Emperor made the war popular for 4 
try and all the Powers of Europe would be period ; but he was persuaded that the 
exposed by a continuance of the war. He great majority of the thinking people of 
did not dwell on military risks, because he France now considered that there was no 
entertained a confident opinion that the re- | sufficient object for carrying on the war, 
sources of England and France would in| and he could not look without apprehen- 
the long run be too great for those of Rus- | sion to the results which might arise at 
sia, and that if they submitted to all the | any time from a continuance of the strug- 
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sacrifices which the war demanded, they 
would eventually carry any reasonable 
point. The expense incurred by the war 
was, however, a plain and tangible sacri- 
fice which every one could appreciate. 
the war were indefinitely continued for an 
indefinite object, we should undo all the 
good that the last many years had done, 
and we should load ourselves with the bur- 
den of a second national debt to no pur- 
pose. It must also be obvious to every 


one that the continuance of the war must | 


finish in the exhaustion of the ally we un- 
dertook to succour. He did not wish to 


If, 


igle. That which was true with respect to 
our relations with France was equally true 
with regard to our relations with Germany, 
and must greatly endanger that which he 
had already described as the very sheet- 
}anchor and keystone of any successful re- 
sistance to Russian aggression. We had 
brought this war upon us by driving Ger- 
many into the arms of Russia, by the sort of 
amateur patronage which was given to re- 
volutionary principles by our Government 
in 1848. If vague ideas of resucitating 
‘the nationalities of Hungary and Poland 
|—ideas which were utterly visionary — 





say a word reflecting on the alliance be- | were encouraged at public meetings and in 
tween England and France, but, he asked, | the Press, he feared that our relations with 
could anybody guarantee that that cordial | the German Governments would be greatly 


alliance would be in the same state a year 
or two hence? Were there not already 


to be seen in the war very obvious germs 


of dissidence between the two Western 
Powers? Might not reverses bring with 
them recrimination ?— for even the un- 
successful assaults on the 18th of June had 
that effect. Above all, was there not dan- 
ger that by the continuance of the war 
France would be inoculated with that spirit 
of martial ambition and military conquest 
which forty years of peace had not totally 
extinguished ? Our alliance was an al- 
liance which had been formed and cemented 
by the arts of peace, and it was mainly the 
extraordinary increase in the wealth and 
prosperity of France that had so many 
years restrained that nation from following 
the phantom of military glory. If France 
were engaged in a war upon this gigantic 
scale, in which she was staking millions of 
money, was there no danger that public 
opinion in that country would revert again 
to ideas of military enterprise, and that 
the people of France would say, ‘If we 
are to make these enormous sacrifices they 
must be for some more material and sub- 
stantial advantage than that of a simple 
question of counterpoise or limitation in 
the Black Sea ?”’ Public opinion in France 
was a delicate subject to refer to, but it 
was desirable that we should be able to 
form a correct idea of it. He believed 
that some time ago all reasonable men in 
France acquiesced in the war as an inevit- 
Mr. Laing 


‘imperilled. He would not detain the 
House by dwelling upon the risks of the 
war, because they were obvious ; but he 
asked, would the country believe that it 
was worth while encountering those great 
risks for a mere question of counterpoise 
or limitation? It might be said that, 
having gone to Sebastopol we could never 
relinquish our efforts until we had con- 
/quered it. Such an argument might be 
all very good for persons who had no re- 
sponsibility ; but was there anybody in 
that House who would seriously advocate 
the continuance of the war except as the 
means of attaining a certain specifie ob- 
ject? War was only justifiable as the last 
resort ; and the moment war was made 
the end instead of the means we relapsed 
into the condition of barbarism and were 
unworthy the name of a civilised nation. 
He was persuaded upon calm refleetion, 
that neither the conscience nor common 
sense of the country would approve the 
continuance of the war for mere notions of 
military glory, or a determination to suc- 
| ceed in our enterprise against Sebastopol. 
| War had a very exciting influence on the 
imagination; and very false and exaggerated 
notions were entertained out of dvors as to 
the importance to our reputation of con- 
tinuing the war. Suppose that peace had 
been concluded upon the terms proposed 
at Vienna, could it have been said twelve 
months hence that France and England 
had been baffled in the war, when Russia had 
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conceded the very points for which the war 
was undertaken, because they had not ob- 
tained a victory over the great military 

wer Of Russia upon her own soil? As 
for military prestige, England never had 
and never would have any military prestige ; 
the only prestige which England possessed 
was as a naval Power, and he contended 
that our naval prestige had in no way suf- 
fered. If we had not achieved great 
triumphs by sea during the present war, it 
was only because the superiority of our 
force had been so overwhelming that the 
enemy dared not face us. Nothing had 
occurred to show that there was a possi- 
bility of sweeping our navy from the seas 
or of invading England, and he asserted 
that the operations in the Sea of Azof were 
more important to the prestige of England 
as a naval Power than if we had taken 
half-a-dozen Sebastopols with the aid of 
the French, the Turks, and the Sardinians. 

He thought the Government and the 
House of Commons had been guilty of 
mystification towards the public on the 
subject of the objects of the war. What 
were the objects for which the war had 
been undertaken? Judging from the 


papers before the House, the whole dispute 


was one of counterpoise versus limitation. 
If there were other objects of great na- 
tional importance involved it was right that 
the House and the country should be made 
acquainted with them, and it might then 
be seen whether the House would support 
the war on that issue. But the Govern- 
ment had been guilty of considerable mys- 
tification in this respect ; ‘and the House 
had never had any intelligible conception 
of the situation of the country in regard 
to the war. There had been a great deal 
of talk about the “‘ vigorous prosecution of 
the war,’’ and a “safe and honourable 
peace,’’—expressions which might mean 
anything or nothing—but the House ought 
to have some more definite intimation of 
what was intended. He could not himself 
imagine what ulterior objects there could 
be in proseeuting the war ; and if Russia 
were to give us a blank piece of paper, and 
were to say, ‘‘ write your own stipulations 
for peace,’’ he was at a loss to conceive 
what, in the interests of England, would 
be required more than had been already 
offered. Would we insist upon taking Se- 
bastopol and the Crimea under the condi- 
tion of being obliged to incur the expense 
of maintaining them? Why, he did not 
believe that any rational statesman would 
accept Sebastopol if it were offered as a 
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free gift; then was it sensible, was it 
Christianlike, to go on shedding blood in 
order to take a place which, if it were of- 
fered to us as a gift, we would not accept ? 

One word as to the form of his Motion, 
He had thought it better not to submit any 
proposition having a party complexion, or 
which would lead to a division upon that 
account. He had thought that at this late 
period of the Session it would be unfair to 
absent Members to do anything of the 
sort ; but, independently of that, he be- 
lieved that it was better for the dispas- 
sionate consideration of the arguments 
upon the question, that it should not be 
encumbered with any subject of a party 
nature. He asked for the correspondence 
with the French Government relative to 
the last proposal of Austria, because he 
thought it very important that it should be 
known—so far as it could be communicated 
without detriment to the publie service— 
what had passed between the two Govern- 
ments, and whether or not the Government 
of this country was principally responsible 
for the rejection of the terms of peace. 
It would be for the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government to say how far the in- 
formation which he now sought for could 
be given consistently with the interests of 
the public service. He had no desire to 
have any papers produced that would in- 
terfere with the public policy ; but he did 
think the correspondence which he asked 
for was necessary to a clear conception of 
all the circumstances connected with this 
subject. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies of any Correspondence with the 


French Government relative to the last proposal 
of Austria,” 


Sir GEORGE GREY: I am quite will- 
ing to admit that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no right to complain of the 
course which the hon. Gentleman has 
taken in having, before the prorogation 
of Parliament, again brought the import- 
ant subject to which his speech and the 
Motion he has made relate, under the 
consideration of the House; nor can any 
one complain of the manner in which he 
has brought it before us. But, at the 
same time, it is much to be regretted that, 
if the hon. Gentleman did think it neces- 
sary in the discharge of his duty to revive 
before the prorogation of Parliament the | 
discussions that have taken place in this © 


at Vienna. 
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House with regard to the recent negotia- 
tions at Vienna, he should have adopted 
the particular course which he has now 
taken. I regard the Motion which the 
hon. Gentleman has made as objection- 
able on two grounds. It is a Motion that, 
so far as relates to the production of the 
correspondence between the French and 
English Governments with regard to the 
last Austrian proposal, he must himself 
have been aware that it was impossible 
that the Government could accede to; 
while, on the other hand, it is a Motion 
which, while the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman raises most important questions, 
and is calculated to excite public feeling, 
affords no opportunity for the expression 
of opinion on the part of the represen- 
tatives of the people in Parliament. The 
hon. Gentleman has called the attention 
of the House to the course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government after the last 
proposal of Austria, made after the Con- 
ferences at Vienna had been suspended, 
and then he asks for the production of 
the communications that have taken place 
between the English and French Govern- 
ments in considering, jointly, the course 
which it was their duty, having a regard 
to the interests and the honour of the 
two countries, to take in reference to 
that proposition. Now, the House is in 
possession of ample information with re- 
gard to the negotiations at Vienna, and 
also with regard to the proposal made by 
Austria after the Conferences at Vienna 
had been suspended, but before they were 
formally closed, together with the grounds 
and arguments on which Austria based 
that proposition, and recommended it to 
the Governments of France and England. 
They are in possession not only of the 
decision of the Government with regard to 
the proposition, but the grounds and rea- 
sons on which that decision was arrived at. 
They are in possession of the protocols, 
stating distinctly the propositions made by 
the allied Powers, and they are aware of 
the extent to which those propositions were 
agreed to, and the grounds on which the 
negotiations were broken off. The House 
is also in possession—in consequence of a 
request made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli)—of the instructions 
addressed by the Government to the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) as one of the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of the British Government 
in the conduct of those negotiations—for 
the Government, breaking through the re- 
serve usually observed in such cases, at 
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once consented to lay those instructions on 
the table of the House. And now the hon, 
Gentleman asks for further communica- 
tions of a character and nature which he 
must feel it would be in direct opposition 
to the duty of the Government to produce 
to the House. In the course of the war in 
which we are engaged, constant, free, and 
unrestricted communications have taken 
place between the Governments of the two 
countries with regard to important opera- 
tions of war, as well as with reference to 
the negotiations in which they have been 
recently engaged; and it is necessary 
that these unreserved communications 
should take place—that there should be 
a free and unembarrassed interchange of 
views and opinions in order to insure that 
unity of action which is essential to suc- 
cess, whether in war or in negotiations, 
The mutual interchange of views and 
opinions which usually takes place in such 
cases with reference to points on which, 
perhaps, there may at first be some diver. 
sity of opinion, leads ultimately to a unity 
of sentiment, and that is exactly what has 
taken place with regard to the Govern- 
ments of France and England. But if 
these confidential communications are to 
be produced, the necessary consequence 
must be, that such unreserved interchange 
of views must for the future cease. The 
Government cannot, therefore, consent to 
lay this correspondence on the table, be- 
cause they believe it would be prejudicial 
to the public interests, and destructive of 
that confidential intercourse between the 
two countries which is essential to a vigor- 
rous prosecution of the war. When the 
hon. Gentleman thus asks for the produe- 
tion of what ought to be kept secret, he 
shows little regard for the maintenance of 
that alliance, on the maintenance of which 
his speech seemed to throw so much doubt. 
Attaching, as we naturally do, the greatest 
importance to the preservation of the al- 
liance with France, we ought to consider 
what the feelings of France would be if 
the Government of this country, without 
communication with them, and without ob- 
taining their opinion or consent, were to 
produce to Parliament and send over all 
Europe the confidential communications of 
the French Government with regard to 
the important questions that have come 
before them. 

But this, after all, formed a very unim- 
portant part of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, who made use of his Motion 
evidently as one of form only, in order to 
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enable him to state his views as to the 
course which Government have pursued 
and the course which he thinks they 
ought to have pursued, in relation to the 
last proposal of Austria. The hon. Gen- 
tleman impugns the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government only in this last stage 
of the proceedings, namely, in refusing, 
along with France, to agree to the pro- 
posal which Austria submitted with the 
view of ascertaining whether Russia would 
accept it as a basis of negotiations for 
peace. The hon. Gentleman, separating 
himself from some of those near to Whom 
he sits, admits, in the fullest and most 
distinct terms, the justice and necessity 
of the war in which we are engaged ; 
he stated that he considered the war to 
have been absolutely inevitable; and he 
admits that the principles embraced in 
the Four Points are principles which it 
was the duty of the two Governments to 
insist upon. He goes further, and sepa- 
rates himself not only from those who 
originally impugned the necessity of the 
war and denied its justice, but from those 
also, who, having at first concurred in the 
justice and necessity of the war, and hav- 
ing been parties to embarking in it and in 
prosecuting it up to a certain point, have 


thought at a later period that we had 
secured a sufficient basis for the negoti- 
ation of peace, and have therefore de- 
clared themselves hostile to its further 


prosecution. The hon. Gentleman goes 
further than those parties also who declare 
that in both the proposals that were made, 
or in either of them, there were contained 
satisfactory bases upon which negotiations 
might have been renewed with a prospect 
of arriving at a safe and honourable peace. 
If I have understood the hon. Gentleman 
correctly, he is of opinion that the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain and France, 
and their Plenipotentiaries at Vienna, were 
fully justified in their rejection of the pro- 
posals made by Russia as not containing 
the bases upon which a satisfactory solution 
of the points at issue might be obtained. 
The only point, therefore, upon which the 
hon. Gentleman impugns the policy of the 
Government is as to the course adopted 
by them with regard to certain proposals 
which were made by Austria at the later 
stage of the Conferences at Vienna. The 
hon. Gentleman regrets that the Govern- 
ments of France and of this country did 
not concur in proposing to Russia condi- 
tions different from those which they had 
originally declared to be necessary to se- 
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cure a satisfactory termination of the con- 
test. I do not think, in defending the 
course adopted by the Government, that 
I need do more than refer the House to 
those papers which have been laid upon 
the table, in which the decision of the 
Government with regard to those proposals 
is stated in the most clear and distinct 
manner, as also the reasons upon which 
that decision was arrived at. I need not, I 
say, do more than refer to those papers, 
because I believe that, with few exceptions, 
the opinion of this House is entirely in fa- 
vour of the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment. I am led to that belief because, in a 
recent debate, the despatch of my noble 
Friend Lord Clarendon, stating the views 
of the Government upon the subject, was 
spoken of in terms of approbation from 
all parts of the House, and I do not re- 
member that there was on the part of any 
hon. Gentleman a distinct disapproval of it. 
The real question, as has been stated by 
the hon. Gentleman, is one between the 
principle of the limitation of the Russian 
power in the Black Sea, or the neutralisa- 
tion of that sea on the one hand, and the 
principle of counterpoise on the other. The 
hon. Gentleman does not appear to differ 
from what I believe to be the universal 
opinion, that as between the principle of 
limitation or neutralisation on the one 
hand, and the principle of counterpoise on 
the other, the balance of advantage is in 
favour of the former. I think that no one 
will dispute that, as between the principle 
of limitation and that of counterpoise, if the 
principle of limitation had been conceded 
by Russia, it would have afforded the best 
security for obtaining the objects for which 
we are now contending. Now, what was 
the opinion of Austria with regard to these 
alternatives? It may be seen from the 
papers which have been laid before Par- 
liament that Austria repeatedly declared 
her preference for the principle of limita- 
tion as opposed to that of counterpoise, 
and that she advanced cogent and con- 
clusive reasons in favour of that opinion, 
which she shared in common with England 
and France. Austria never declared that 
she would make the principle of limitation 
an indispensable condition of peace, or that 
she would go to war if it were not con- 
ceded ; but she concurred with France and 
England in the desire to see that princi- 
ple adopted, because she entertained the 
opinion that it held out the most satisfac- 
tory prospect of a solution of the Eastern 
difficulty. We are not now called upon to 
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assert that peace can never be established 
except by adopting the principle of limita- 
tion; that question does not now arise, 
and it is most desirable that we should be 
left as free and unembarrassed as possible 
when future negotiations for peace are 
resumed. There should be ample oppor- 
tunity afforded of considering any pro- 
posal which affords a prospect of obtaining 
the objects of the war, but the principles 
of limitation or neutralisation of the Black 
Sea and of counterpoise are the only me- 
thods which have yet been suggested. 

The real question now is, whether the 
Government were right or wrong in insist- 
ing upon the principle of limitation, and in 
refusing to agree to the Austrian pro- 
posals, which were based upon the principle 
of counterpoise. It is necessary for me, in 
dealing with this point, to refer to the views 
entertained by the Government throughout 
these negotiations. The hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the instructions which were 
given to may noble Friend (Lord John Rus- 
sell) on his proceeding to Vienna, and I 
must also trouble the House with a few 
extracts from the despatch containing 
those instractions, which clearly and dis- 
tinctly state the views entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 


negotiations which were about to be opened 
at Vienna, and to what they considered to 
be the best method of obtaining the ob- 
jects for which the war had been under- 


taken. 
writes— 

“ In common with her allies, Her Majesty most 
anxiously desires to see peace restored to Europe 
in such a manner as to afford a reasonable as- 
surance that it will long remain uninterrupted ; 
but this can only be expected if the conditions of 
that peace are such as to afford a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the future security of Turkey.” 


In that despatch Lord Clarendon 


My noble Friend subsequently wrote— 

* But it will be in vain to stipulate that the 
Danubian provinces shall be withdrawn from the 
exclusive protectorate of Russia, or that the navi- 
gation of the Danube shall be set free from the 
obstructions which impede it, unless effectual 
precautions are taken to render the Turkish em- 
pire an integral part of the European system, 
and sufficient restraint be imposed upon the mili- 
tary and naval power heretofore exercised by 
Russia in the Black Sea, and the overbearing 
influence which, by reason of that power, she has 
acquired over the councils of the Porte.” 


Tt will be seen that the opinion of the 

Governments of France and England — 

an opinion which was also concurred in 

by Austria—was that the naval power of 

Russia in the Black Sea was a standing 

menace to Turkey, for that nayal power 
Sir G. Grey 
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was maintained to enable Russia to make 
encroachments upon the independence, and 
even the existence, of Turkey, and not 
for the purpose of defending any portion 
of her own empire. It appeared to us, 
therefore, that the reduction of that naval 
power would be the best means of pre. 
venting a repetition of aggression on the 
part of Russia. The hon. Gentleman has 
argued that my noble Friend, while as. 
senting to the opinion that there were 
two ways of putting an end to the pre. 
pondgrance of Russia in the Black Sea, 
either by adopting the principle of limi- 
tation or that of counterpoise, expressed 
no decided opinion one way or the other, 
but implied that either might be adopted 
according to the opinions of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and he has upon that ground 
defended my noble Friend the Member for 
London from the charge of having exceed- 
ed his instructions by bringing under the 
consideration of the Government at home 
the Austrian proposals. Now I do not 
conceive that my noble Friend requires 
any defence for having brought under the 
consideration of the Government proposals 
made by Austria which he considered 
might lead to a satisfactory solution of 
the question at issue, My noble Friend 
declared, in conformity with his instrue- 
tions, that as Russia refused to admit the 
principle of limitation those instructions 
were exhausted ; but I apprehend that he 
was by no means precluded from bringing 
under the attention of the Government 
the proposals which were made by Aus- 
tria, and which on account of the import- 
ance of the interests at stake, required 
the most careful consideration. But does 
the despatch of my noble Friend the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs warrant the 
opinion that he expressed no preference 
for the system of limitation as opposed to 
that of counterpoise? Why, my noble 
Friend writes that the objects of the 
war— 


“Might be effected by a twofold process—by 
reducing the maritime force of Russia in the 
Black Sea within reasonable compass, and by 
opening that sea, with the consent of Turkey, to 
the maritime forces of other nations. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would much regret that the 
Porte should be so impressed with a sense of its 
own comparative weakness as to be prepared to 
abdicate its power to defend the Turkish empire 
against even a limited display of hostile force. 
It would be better for the nations of Europe that 
the Porte should be encouraged to rely on its 
own resources, though left at liberty to call in 
the aid of friendly Powers to counteract the 
menaces of its powerful neighbour; but the re- 
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duction of the Russian naval force in the Black 
Sea within such bounds as might, in co-operation 
with an equal Turkish force, suffice to provide 
adequate protection for peaceful commerce, would 
have the further indirect advantage of preventing, 
at any future period, the march of Russian armies 
on Constantinople, or at all events of rendering 
any such operation one of extreme hazard ; for, 
as far as present experience extends, the support 
of a powerful fleet, capable of co-operating with 
the advance of armies, and affording the means 
of providing them with requisite supplies, is es- 
sential to the success of any movernent on the 
Turkish capital. The imposition, therefore, of 
adequate restrictions on the naval power of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea would give to Turkey the 
material protection of which she stands in need ; 
while her recognition as an essential element in 
the balance of power in Europe would afford her 
a moral guarantee, under the safeguard of whieh 
she might fearlessly carry out those plans of in- 
ternal reform and social re-organisation which 
have been so earnestly pressed upon’ the Porte 
for many years,” 

In the concluding paragraph of these in- 
structions, Lord Clarendon adds— 

“ The blood and treasure which have been so 
freely expended in support of that policy would 
be altogether thrown away if the only result of 
our efforts should be a hollow truce, to be broken 
whenever a suitable opportunity should arise for 
the attainment of the long-cherished objects of 
Russian ambition—the subjugation of the Otto- 
man Empire in Europe, and the enthronement of 
a Russian prince in the capital of Turkey.” 

I have read these extracts, to show what 
the views and feelings of the Government 
were on entering into these negotiations, 
and to show that they did not hesitate as 
between limitation and counterpoise, but 
thought the arguments were conclusive in 
favour of the first, and equally conclusive 
against the adoption of the second of these 
principles. These opinions were urged 
with great force and ability in the Con- 
ferences at Vienna, France and Turkey 
concurring with, and Austria supporting 
them. They were rejected by Russia, and 
for very good reasons—because she was 
well aware of the efficiency of the means 
possessed by the allied Powers to effect 
the object they had in view. Russia was 
unwilling to loose her grasp on Turkey, 
and therefore she pertinaciously and posi- 
tively declined to part with those means of 
aggression which she kept in the Black Sea 
with views scarcely concealed, or, I may 
rather say, avowed. When Russia had so 
refused to adopt the principle of limitation, 
the question was, whether there was any 
prospect of a successful issue by continuing 
these conferences 2? The Government were 
at the time blamed for not at once break- 
Ing up these conferences, and for not re- 
fusing to listen to any other proposition 
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made to them. I am in the recollection 
of hon. Members, when I ask them whether 
that was not the tone and temper of the 
House, and whether the Government were 
not accused of maintaining a lingerin 
hope that negotiations might be resumed, 
and were not charged with a want of sin- 
cerity in prosecuting the war, because they 
did not at once declare that the conferences 
must be closed ? On the other hand, Aus- 
tria naturally clang to the hope of a peace- 
ful solution, and no one will blame her for 
so doing, for it is her interest to remain at 
peace with Russia so long as she can do 
so consistently with honour. She expressly 
requested permission to lay before the 
allies some other proposition which she 
conceived might lead to a satisfactory 
issue; and the Austrian Plenipotentiary 
then had recourse to that system of coun- 
terpoise against which such strong argu- 
ments had already been adduced, both in 
the instructions to my noble Friend and 
in the despatches before the House. At 
this time nothing had occurred which 
would justify the Government in abandon- 
ing the view they had before taken, and 
in coming to the conclusion that the sys- 
tem of counterpoise might be adopted and 
acted upon with a prospect of attaining 
the end they aimed at. When Austria 
first made this proposal, my noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) stated, with that force 
and ability for which he is conspicuous, 
the objections which he, in common with 
the Government, entertained to the basis 
of that proposal. On its being suggested 
at Vienna that this system of counterpoise 
might be substituted for that of limitation, 
my noble Friend said, in his despateh to 
Lord Clarendon, dated the 10th of April, 
1855— 

“I showed that the project of counterpoise 
was ineffectual, as we could not always have a 
large fleet at hand; humiliating to Turkey, if 
she were always to lean on France and England ; 
unsafe for Europe, which would be kept in the 
perpetual ferment of preparation for war. We 
had, however, examined this plan carefully, in 
conformity with the desires Fey and only 
gave it up from being convi of its inade- 
quacy.” 

Such was the opinion of my noble Friend 
himself on the 10th of April with regard 
to the basis on which the Austrian pro-. 
posal was founded. The hon. Gentleman 
says, that the proposal was one which my 
noble Friend stated offered a satisfactory 
solution of the question. Now, I am not 
aware that my noble Friend has ever made 
such a statement, and as he is present be’ 
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can correct me if I misrepresent the sen- | 


timents he expressed. 1 repeat that I do 
not remember that he ever said that, look- 
ing to the intrinsic merits of the Austrian 
proposal, it was one which he could re- 
commend for adoption, and one which 
would be productive of those results which 


we were entitled to expect from the prose- | 
cution of this war. What did my noble | 


Friend say in a subsequent despatch of 
the 16th of April, giving an account of a 
conversation with Count Buol ?— 


“T said that the British Government had al- 
ways pointed to the Russian fleet in Sebastopol as 
a standing menace to Turkey, and to provide by 
treaty that this very force might again be con- 
structed and assembled would be a course they 
could not justify to Parliament or the nation. 
That Russia, if she consented to limitation, would 
hardly refuse to agree to one that would be effi- 
cient. The closing of the Dardanelles and an 
efficient limitation were consistent propositions ; 
but if the limitation was not to be efficient, the 
closing of the Straits would be inconsistent. He 
had himself argued that the danger consisted not 
in the magnitude of the Russian force, but in the 
téte-a-téte of Russia and Turkey in the Black 
Sea. Yet this very danger he now proposes to 
restore.” 


Further on he says— 


*¢The Ottoman Minister, who was unfortu- 
nately not summoned to meet us, is of a totally 
different opinion—{that is from Count Buol]. He 
thinks it would be injurious to the Porte to re- 
quire that she should devote her revenues to the 
fortifications on the Bosphorus, when internal im- 
— so urgently require her attention. 

e doubts whether any forts on the Bosphorus 

would save Constantinople from attack.” 
Now, no doubt my noble Friend subse- 
quently modified his opinions—not as to 
the abstract merits of the Austrian propo- 
sal, as the hon. Gentleman has assumed 
to-night, but as to the expediency of the 
course to be taken under the circumstances 
which then pressed themselves under the 
consideration of my noble Friend just be- 
fore he left Vienna. What does he him- 
self say on this question in that very des- 
patch in which he declares his belief that 
the Austrian proposal is worthy of consi- 
deration— 

“In saying tie, I may appear to contradict 
my former opinions. But, in fact, I do not re- 
tract those opinions. The system of limitation 
I believe to be far better than that of counter- 
poise. But the question is between an imperfect 
security for Turkey and for Europe, and the con- 
tinuance of the war.” 


I think, therefore, that the hon. Gentleman 

is not entitled to cite my noble Friend as 

agreeing in the opinion that the balance of 

the arguments as between limitation and 

counterpoise was in fayour of the latter. 
Sir G. Grey :' 
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Well, this proposition, submitted by Aus. 
tria, and recommended by my noble Friend 
to the attention of the Government at 
home, did receive careful and mature con. 
sideration. The Government thought, look. 
ing at the magnitude of the interests con. 
cerned, and the responsibility of continu. 
ing a war for one day longer than justice 
and necessity required that any proposi- 
tion which came from Austria — recom- 
mended by that weight of authority which 
were thrown into the balance in its 
favour—was entitled to their most mature 
consideration. Such consideration was 
given to it, and in discussing it we 
had the advantage of the presence of 
my noble Friend as a Member of the 
Government after his return from Vien- 
na. The French Government having had 
the same proposition made to them di- 
rectly from Austria, as it was made di- 
rectly to this country, also took it into 
mature, and deliberate corsideration, and 
no doubt in the course of the few days, 
during which this proposition was under 
consideration, communications did take 
place, as was suggested by the hon. Gen 
tleman, between the two Governments. 
As a common action was required, it was 
necessary to precede this by common coun- 
cils. Communications, therefore, of a 
strictly confidential and unreserved charac- 
ter did take place, in order that the two 
Governments might, by an interchange of 
opinion, weigh every argument which could 
be adduced, either in favour of or against 
the Austrian proposition, and I think it 
cannot be imputed to either of the two Go- 
vernments that they lightly rejected any 
proposal which afforded a prospect of a safe, 
honourable, and lasting peace. The hon. 
Member desires to know the reasons which 
influenced the French Government in their 
rejection of the Austrian proposal. Now, 
I have before stated that I do not consider 
the Government are bound, or are even en- 
titled, to disclose to this House communi- 
cations which may contain the unreserved 
and confidential opinion of the French Go 
vernment. This House has a right to 
know the reasons which influenced Her 
Majesty’s Government, and I do not think 
any one can impute to the Government 
the slightest concealment in this matter. 
[‘*Oh!’’] The hon. Gentleman who in- 
terrupts me, and who has always objected 
to the war, thinking that no war ought to 
have been engaged in, disputes my asser- 
tion. Well, I challenge him to make good 
his denial, and to state on what ground he 
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thinks the Government have kept back the 
reasons which influenced them. No one is 
more capable than the hon. Gentleman of 
refuting my assertion if it be untrue, and 
I only wish he would appeal to the House 
and to the country as to the justice of his 
opinion on this point. I say that Lord 
Clarendon has stated fully and explicitly 
the reasons for the rejection of the propo- 
sition last made by Austria. 

Before, however, I allude to the argu- 
ments used by my noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary for the rejection of the 
proposal based on a system of counter- 
poise, I will notice the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman, that a secret article was 
inserted in the treaty proposed to be adopt- 
ed by Austria, in which she bound herself 
in a certain contingency to go to war. 
Now, he omitted to notice the answer of 
Lord Clarendon with reference to that se- 
eret article in his despatch of the 8th of 
May. The noble Lord, in his despatch to 
Lord Westmorland says— 

“T then proceeded to state that Her Majesty’s 
Government could not attach much practical 
value to the engagement of Austria to make, at 
some future period, a casus belli of the increase of 
the Russian fleet beyond a given amount, for she 
had already declared that it was beneath her dig- 
nity to discuss numbers, and that she could not 
admit that the question of peace or war should 
turn upon eight or ten ships of the line; and if 
such were the case now, when circumstances 
would enable Austria to go to war with advantage, 
what prospect would there be of her doing so 
some years hence, under circumstances likely to 
be far less favourable, for the very same cause, 
though in a lesser degree, that she would not now 
entertain,” 

I refer to that passage in consequence of 
the observations made by the hon. Gentle- 
man with respect to what fell from me on 
a former occasion, when I said that in comsi- 
dering the proposal made by Austria Her 
Majesty’s Government had no reason to 
assume with certainty that if they had 
agreed to that proposal, and it had been 
rejected by Russia, the rejection of it 
would have led to an immediate declara- 
tion of war on the part of Austria. My 
hon. Friend has quoted the speech of my 
noble Friend the Member for London, in 
order to show what his impression was 
with regard to the intentions of Austria 
in proposing this ultimatum ; but I must 
say, after searching these papers through 
from beginning to end, that I can find 
no explicit assurance in writing, on the 
part of Austria, that if her proposal had 
been acceded to by England and France, 
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and rejected by Russia, its rejection would 
immediately have placed Austria by the 
side of the belligerent Powers. The 
hon. Gentleman says that Count Buol has 
stated in his despatch of the 20th of May 
that such was the intention of Austria; 
but the House must remember that that 
was after the Austrian proposal had been 
considered by England and France, and 
when she knew that they had rejected 
it. I have already read the passage in 
Lord Clarendon’s despatch in which he 
alludes to a casus belli as proposed by 
Austria, and I will now read the remarks 
of Count Buol upon that statement. In 
his despatch to Count Colloredo, dated the 
20th of May, he does not say that Lord 
Clarendon misunderstood the intentions of 
Austria, but he says— 

“ Lord Clarendon does not attach much prac- 
tical value to this stipulation, since, he says, 
Austria has already declared that she could not 
admit that the question of peace or war should 
turn upon eight or ten ships. But we may be 
permitted to remind his Lordship of the immense 
difference that exists between our attitude in the 
actual state of affairs, while we are still free to 
determine as to the question of war, and the con- 
trary position in which we should be placed were 
the case of war once clearly defined and stipulated 
by treaty. In this contingency no one can doubt 
that Austria would scrupulously act up to the 
engagements she contracted.” 

That is the answer of Count Buol, and it 
will be seen that he neither says that Lord 
Clarendon had misunderstood him, nor 
that a declaration of war would have imme- 
diately followed the rejection by Russia of 
the Austrian proposal. I look in vain for 
any assurance on the part of Austria ad- 
dressed directly to the British Government 
that if they accepted the proposition and 
Russia rejected it, she would immediately 
consider the rejection of it a cause of war, 
I wish to be clearly understood upon this 
point. I am not contending that it was 
not the intention of Austria to act in the 
manner in which my noble Friend (Lord J. 
Russell) was led to believe, from conver- 
sations which he had with Count Buol, she 
intended to act; neither am I imputing a 
want of good faith to Austria:-—but the 
Government have been charged with re- 
jecting a proposition after being distinctly 
informed that if it was accepted by them 
and rejected by Russia the rejection of it 
by Russia would have ranked Austria up 

the side of the allies, and I wish to show 
that at the time when our decision was 
made we had no such explicit intimation of 
the intentions of Austria, as could enable 
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us to infer, that even if Russia rejected 
the proposition she would immediately 
have declared war. 

I will now refer for a moment to the rea- 
sons which were given by Lord Clarendon 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
for rejecting the proposition of Austria. 
In his despatch to Lord Westmorland, 
dated May 8, he says— 

“ T reminded Count Colloredo that Austria was 

ledged to put an end to the preponderance of 
Russia in the Black Sea, and 1 asked how that 
pledge would be redeemed by the proposal that 
the allied armies and fleets should withdraw from 
the Crimea and the Black Sea, and that England, 
France, and Turkey should agree by treaty that 
the naval forces of Russia should be re-established 
in that sea, the same in number and in power as 
before the war, which amount we had constantly 
declared, and Austria had agreed with us in de- 
claring, was a menace to the Ottoman empire, 
and to the peace and equillibrium of Europe. I 
said that on a former occasion I had expressed, 
in strong terms, to Count Colloredo the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government upon this proposal, 
and it was hardly necessary to inform him that 
that opinion wasunchanged. It was unnecessary, 
I said, to inform Count Colloredo that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government desired peace, but they would 
prefer the continuation of the war to a peace that 
would not be honourable or likely to last, and 
which would not effect the objects we had un- 
dertaken to secure for the maintenance of the 
Ottoman empire, and the future tranquillity of 
Europe.” 

The reasons, then, which influenced Her 
Majesty’s Government in rejecting the 
proposal of Austria were these:—They 
thought that that proposal did not contain 
the elements of a safe, lasting, and per- 
manent peace, but that, based as it was 
upon a system of counterpoise, it would 
effect nothing further than a hollow truce, 
liable at any time to break out again into 
open war, and, perhaps, with greater ad- 
vantage to Russia in the prosecution of the 
war. Lord Clarendon goes on to say— 

“Tf, therefore, Austria can discover such a 
scheme it will not only be favourably considered 
by Her Majesty’s Government, but will be to 
them a cause of the most sincere satisfaction ; but 
it must be a scheme that will be effectual for its 
purpose ; it must impose conditions on Russia, 
and not be a scheme by which the allies are to 
impose conditions upon themselves, leaving in the 
Black Sea complete freedom of action to Russia.” 


The whole of this despatch is well worth 
the consideration of the House, and I have 
no doubt the attention of hon. Members 
¥ been drawn to it, as it states in clear 
erms what I consider to be unanswerable 
objections to the proposition of Austria, and 
clearly and distinctly shows the precautions 
which ought to be taken for securing a last- 
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ing and permanent peace. In other des. 
patches Lord Clarendon expresses opinions 
of a similar character, and in dealing with 
the further proposal subsequently made by 
Austria, and brought forward at the last 
conference, before the negotiations had ac- 
tually terminated, he says, writing to Lord 
Westmorland :— 


“ Your Lordship will convey to Count Buol the 
best thanks of Her Majesty’s Government for 
this communication, which they regard as a fresh 
proof of the goodwill of Austria, and of her 
earnest desire to promote the restoration of 
peace ; and you will state to his Excellency that 
Her Majesty’s Government consider that they 
would be wanting in the frankness and good faith 
which have hitherto characterised the proceed- 
ings between Austria and the Western Powers if 
they hesitated to make known the objections they 
entertain to the course which Count Buol pro- 
poses to adopt, and the grounds on which they 
think that the engagement taken by his Excel- 
lency at the last conferences will not be effec- 
tually carried out by a project which he says he 
expects that Russia will reject, and which cannot 
be acceptable to England and France.” 


In reference to this last proposal, I admit 
that it was explicitly stated on the part of 
Austria that she believed it would be re- 
jected by Russia, and that she would not 
make its rejection a casus belli. Writing 
to the Earl of Westmorland on the 2nd 
of June, Lord Clarendon says— 


“I expressed my entire concurrence with Count 
Buol as to the desirableness of limiting the po- 
litical power of Russia ; but instead of entering 
upon a new problem, the practical solution of 
which was not even alluded to by Count Buol, I 
thought it would be more prudent for the allies 
to confine themselves to the question at issue, 
which was how to give effect to the third basis, 
and to put an end to the preponderance of Russia 
in the Black Sea, and as yet no way so simple 
or so effectual had been discovered as such a 
limitation of her naval forces in that sea as should 
render their amount consistent with the safety of 
Turkey. In his despatch to Count Colloredo, 
Count Buol expresses his firm conviction that 
the proposal of Austria for giving effect to the 
third basis would be effectual, complete, and in 
conformity with the interest of Europe ; and his 
Excellency adds that its rejection by the Western 
Powers does not permit Austria to cast exclu- 
sively upon Russia the responsibility of the failure 
of the negotiations. Upon this I remarked that 
England and France, being at war with Russia, 
and having made vast sacrifices, must be allowed 
to judge for themselves on what terms they could 
make peace consistently with their honour, and 
with the objects for which such sacrifices had 
been made, and that the necessity under which 
they felt themselves of declining the proposals of 
Austria proved that, in their judgment, those 
proposals were neither effectual nor complete, nor 
likely to be for the advantage of Europe. But 
Russia, I said, had rejected terms that Austria 
thought reasonable in themselves and necessary 
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the peace of Europe, and that were not in- 
pes, with the dignity of Russia; and be- 
cause she had so rejected them, and because the 
Western Powers could not agree to conditions 
that Austria has since proposed, and which are 
altogether different and ineffectual for their ob- 
ject, it is surely unjust to say that England and 
rance oppose obstacles to peace, and that Rus- 
sia is no longer exclusively to blame for the 
failure of the negotiations. I must also, I said, 
express my regret that Count Buol should now 
be of opinion that the proposal to limit the naval 
forces of Russia could only be considered as one 
of the conditions which the belligerents had ex- 
pressly reserved to themselves the right of im- 
posing beyond the Four Points, and which the 
continuation of hostilities might render neces- 
; for his Excellency, to the best of my be- 
lief, had not regarded the proposal in that light, 
even when discussing it with the Plenipotentiaries 
of England and France, and he had supported it 
in the conference, and had recommended it to 
the acceptance of the Russian plenipotentiaries, 
as the best means for giving effect to the third 
basis. The object of the third basis is to put an 
end to the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea ; the limitation of the Russian fleet in that 
sea comes then strictly within that object, and is 
not a distinct and separate proposal apart from 
the four bases, and such as the allies reserved to 
themselves the right to bring forward, according 
as the events of the war might make it necessary. 
I requested Count Colloredo to assure Count Buol 
that we did not, as he supposed, exclude by an- 
ticipation any other project that would be equally 
efficacious ; but that we declined, and must con- 
tinue to decline, all such means as are manifestly 
ineffectual for the objects we have in view. Count 
Colloredo observed that some sacrifice should be 
made to secure the alliance of Austria. I said I 
entirely agreed with him, and that we had shown 
all possible deference to Austria. It was solely 
out of deference to her that England and France 
had agreed to the four bases, and had consented 
to enter upon negotiations for peace. It was to 


meet the views, and to secure the co-operation of | 


Austria in a cause which might be considered 
essentially her own, that England and France 
adopted a course which they would not otherwise 
have pursued until the events of war had more 
distinctly defined the relative position of the 
belligerent powers. Count Colloredo then ad- 
verted to the great interests which Austria had 
at stake, and the risk she would incur by going 
to war with Russia without being able to reckon 
upon the material support of the Western Powers, 
while she would have to fear the ill-will, if not 
the hostility, of Prussia and of some of the Ger- 
man States. I said that, so far from questioning 
these considerations, Her Majesty’s Government 
gave great weight to them, and never failed to 
make allowance for the disadvantages under which 
Austria thought herself labouring. It was for 
Austria to decide between the considerations al- 
luded to by Count Colloredo, and the engage- 
ments she had entered into with the Western 
Powers; but whatever her decision might be, 


and whatever view Austria might take of her | 


own interests and obligations, no effort on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government would be 
wanting to maintain unimpaired the friendly re- 

t that now existed between the two coun- 
tries, On the other hand, however, we must 
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claim to be the best guardians of our own honour 
and the best judges of our own interests, and 
Austria would have no just cause of complaint if 
we declined to accept conditions which we might 
regard as inconsistent with our honour and in- 
effectual for the objects that England and Franee 
had pledged themselves to secure.” 

I have read these extracts to the House 
because they explain distinetly the grounds 
upon which Lord Clarendon, in the name 
of Her Majesty’s Government, thought it 
his duty to reject the propositions made 
by Austria. Possibly other considerations 
might have influenced the minds of some 
Members of the Cabinet; but the case 
of the Government is contained in these 
despatches. They conceived that the pro- 
posals made by Austria, taking all the 
circumstances into account, were not pro- 
posals which they were justified in aecept- 
ing, as being calculated to lead to that 
result which is the great object of the war 
—namely, a satisfactory and permanent 
peace ; but that those proposals would 
leave Russia in full possession of the 
means of encroachment upon Turkey which 
she has so earefully cherished, and that 
we should be sacrificing the interests we 
are bound to maintain if we agreed to 
make peace upon the basis contained in 
these propositions. 

The hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) 
has stated fairly and candidly the argu- 
ments which, as he says, seem very nicely 
balanced between the one proposition and 
the other. He has dealt with the argu- 
ment, that an armed truce, and not a 
peace, would have been the result of adopt- 
ing the proposition of Austria. He does © 
not deny that an armed truce, and not a 
permanent peace, would have been the 
consequence of adopting that proposition ; 
but he says that, an armed truce having 
formerly existed in the Mediterranean be- 
tween England and France, an armed 
truce in the Black Sea between the allied 
Powers and Russia would be no more ob- 
jectionable. If we had adopted the propo- 
sition of Austria, we should have been 
compelled to maintain a large war esta- 
blishment at Malta; but compare the dis- 
tance between Malta and Constantinople, 
and between Sebastopol and Constantino- 
ple. Russia might have kept up her fleet at 
Sebastopol to any amount; and she might 
have collected there an overwhelming force 
which might at any time have attacked 
| Constantinople. But does the hon. Gen- 
tleman really believe that the objects con- 
templated by the proposal of Austria could 
have been carried out by our maintaining 
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a war establishment at Malta, and sending 
a few cruisers occasionally into the Black 
Sea? Those cruisers might have seen 
some ten, or twenty, or thirty sail of the 
line preparing at Sebastopol ; they might 
have returned and reported the fact to the 
Commander in Chief of the fleet at Malta ; 
remonstrances might have been addressed 
to Russia on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but Russia would reply, 
**You have yourselves agreed to a treaty 
by which we are entitled to maintain our 
fleet to any amount in the Black Sea, and 
we deny that we have any aggressive in- 
tentions.’’ Well, in such a case, what 
course must have been taken by the allies? 
The whole English and French fleets must 
have been sent to the Black Sea, where 
they have no ports of refuge beyond the 
Bosphorus, in order to prevent an antici- 
pated attack upon Constantinople. This 
could not be considered either a peace 
or an armed truce, it would be in fact 
a declaration of war accompanied by a 
blockade of Sebastopol. When the hon. 


Gentleman spoke of the proposed limita- 
tion as an agreement only upon paper, 
whereas the other was a working plan, I 
suppose he meant that although Russia 
might, in the first case, have solemnly 


bound herself by treaty, she would have 
altogether disregarded her obligations and 
would have kept a fleet in the Black Sea 
for the purposes of aggression. But if 
treaties are not binding upon Russia it is 
useless to negotiate, and the only mode 
of restraining her ambition is by the main- 
tenance of an armed force on the part of 
the other European Powers which may be 
sufficient to curb her power. 

I have called the attention of the House 
to the documents which have been laid 
before them, to the instructions given to 
my noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), and to 
the correspondence which has taken place 
with reference to the Austrian proposals, 
in order to show the grounds upon which 
Her Majesty’s Government, necessarily 
acting in communication and concert with 
the Government of France, thought that, 
consistently with their duty, they could 
not adopt such proposals. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has, however, stated some ge- 
neral reasons which he thinks, in the 
nicely balanced argument between limita- 
tion and counterpoise, weigh in the ba- 
lance for counterpoise as against limita- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman has said that 
the alliance between this country and 
France may be hazarded by a protracted 
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war. Now that is not an argument for 
concluding a peace upon terms which the 
Government may deem inconsistent with 
the honour and interests of this country, 
with the security of Turkey, and with the 
welfare of Europe, but against entering at 
all, in concert with France, into a war 
which no man of any foresight could con. 
ceive would be brought to a conclusion 
within a short period. The hon. Gentle. 
man says that in April, 1854, the war 
was just and necessary, and he rejoices 
that we entered upon it in conjunction 
with France ; but now he says, although 
the terms of peace offered are not such 
terms as ought under the circumstances 
to be accepted, I think you ought to have 
accepted them on account of the imminent 
hazard in which the alliance between this 
country and France is placed by carrying 
on a protracted war. I. was certainly 
astonished to hear such an opinion express- 
ed by the hon. Gentleman, who says that 
Her Majesty’s Government were justified 
in entering into war in 1854. But has 
the hon. Gentleman any right to assume 
that France would have been willing to 
make peace upon the terms proposed by 
Austria, and that the intimate alliance be- 
tween the two nations would not have been 
endangered if Her Majesty’s Government 
had accepted terms of peace which France 
might have thought dishonourable to her- 
self, unsafe for Europe, and which would 
have failed to attain those great objects 
with which the war was commenced? I 
certainly think the alliance with France 
would be more likely to be endangered by 
the adoption of the course suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman than by proceeding 
hand in hand with France in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, which France has 
shown her determination, by the exertion 
of all her powers, to bring to a satisfac- 
tory and honourable conclusion. 

The hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
evils of war and the blessings of peace, 
and I most cordially concur in the opinions 
he has expressed on that subject. No one 
feels more than I do the responsibility 
which attaches to any man connected with 
the Government of a country who hastily 
and inconsiderately consents to involve 
that country in a war of the justice 
and necessity of which he is not fully con- 
vineed. I feel also the responsibility at- 
taching to any Government which continues 
a war for a single day beyond the period 
when the objects with which it was under- 
taken may be safely and honourably attain- 
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ed, and when the war therefore ceases to 
be just and necessary. The real question 
js, would the objects of the war have been 
attained by the peace which the hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks might have been made? If 
those objects could have been attained, 
the terms offered ought to have been ac- 
cepted ; but if not, they ought to have 
been rejected. The hon. Gentleman has 
also spoken of the hazards to which we 
are exposed by a continuance of the war. 
Here, again, this is a matter which neces- 
sarily entered into the consideration of 
those who engaged in the war, and then 
more than now was it necessary to con- 
sider all the risks to which the country 
would be exposed by entering into a con- 
test with so gigantic a power as that of 
Russia. While I should be the last man 
to speak in the language of overweening 
confidence; and while I think such lan- 
guage would be inappropriate and unbe- 
coming, at the same time I must say the 
language we have heard, not from the 
hon. Member, but from others in this 
House—the dispiriting language of gloom 
and despondency—is wholly inappropriate 
to the circumstances in which we are 
placed. I think we have no reason to be 
dispirited and discouraged because we 
have not brought the war to a successful 
termination within twelve months of com- 
mencing active military operations. I 
think, too, we have a right to feel confi- 
dent, without speaking in a boastful spirit, 
that whatever can be effected in the field 
by the devoted gallantry of the soldiers of 
France and England, who fight side by side 
and share equally in the glory and hardships 
of the war, will be accomplished. Of this 
I am, at all events, convinced, that the 
country and a majority of this House do 
not partake of those feelings of discourage- 
ment and gloom which it is the object of 
some hon. Gentlemen to instil into the 
minds of the people. They know what 
are the resources of this country. They 
believe the war to be just and necessary, 
and believing that, they do not concur in 
the censure attempted to be cast upon 
Her Majesty’s Government for not accept- 
ing terms that would have left in the 
hands of Russia those means of aggres- 


. . . ad . 
sion, which Russia has shown a determin- 


ed resolution not to part with, which we 
may be sure, from her language and her 
acts, would be used on the first favourable 
occasion in the prosecution of her avowed 
designs of ambition and encroachment, 
and which are not only inconsistent with 
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the security of Turkey, but with the per- 
manent peace and security of Europe. 

Mr. GLADSTONE :* Mr. Speaker, it 
appears to me, Sir, that the Motion which 
you have put from the chair, and which 
may be regarded as the immediate subject 
of debate, is a matter of small account. 
So far as regards that Motion, I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
G. Grey) who has just sat down, and who 
illustrated and enforced his opinion at some 
length, that the granting of these papers 
is a matter for the judgment of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that the hon. 
Member who has raised this debate would 
act unwisely if he attempted to force the 
Government, should they, in the exercise 
of their discretion, decline to produce 
them. Waiving, therefore, all reference 
to that Motion, I come to the speech of 
my right hon. Friend; and, again, with 
regard to that speech, I must distinguish 
the opinions and views of my right hon. 
Friend from the statement of facts and 
circumstances which he gave us in relation 
to the late negotiations. 

As respects the opinions of my right 
hon. Friend, they appear to me to be mo- 
deration itself. Passing beyond the mere 
generalities in which, perhaps, we are all 
too apt to indulge — protesting, on the 
one hand, that we are too deeply sensible of 
the evils of war, and, on the other hand, 
that we will not stoop to buy peace with 
dishonour—passing over these vague gene- 
ralities, which are bandied to and fro with- 
out any sort of profit between persons 
ranged on different sides of the question, 
my right hon. Friend has told the House, 
if I understood him rightly, that limitation 
itself—the limitation of the Russian forces 
in the Black Sea—was not to be regarded 
absolutely as a sine qud non of peace in 
negotiations which may hereafter arise. 
My right hon. Friend has made that, 
which I think an important communica- 
tion, considering the character of the per- 
son from whom it comes, and from what 
high station it is uttered. Moreover, while 
he has told us that limitation of the Rus- 
sian fleet is not to stand before the world 
in the character of an absolute condition 
of peace, he has told us of no other abso- 
lute condition of peace which is to come 
into its place. The effect of his speech, 
therefore, as far as it goes, is to restrict 
the scope of the objects and terms for 
which the Government is contending ; for 
he appears to have withdrawn from the 
catalogue one of the objects on which 
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at a certain stage so much has turned and 
with such fatal consequences, and to have 
inserted nothing in its place. But, then, 
it appears to me that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with all the moderation of his 
views and opinions, has only made more 
glaring the false position in which he 
stands; for what are the Government 
about? They are prolonging a war which 
costs the allies in money not less than 
100,000,000/. per annum, together with a 
loss of lives which will, I think, not be 
very greatly overstated at 1,000 a-day for 
all parties to the war taken together. To 
justify the prolongation of such a war in 
defiance of the weight, as I think of rea- 
son, but at any rate, and beyond all dis- 
pute, of authority, which is marshalled 
against it, requires, I think, stronger opin- 
ions than my right hon. Friend has ex- 
pressed, and larger and wider objects than 
his. Indeed, while we are called upon to 
make efforts so gigantic and sacrifices so 
tremendous, I have the utmost difficulty 
in conveiving what image of an end is in 
his mind, and what he proposes to him- 
self as an adequate purpose of the war, to 
give warrant to the extraordinary steps that 
we have taken, and to the extreme courses 
in which we are engaged. 

And now, with respect to the statement 
of facts made by my right hon. Friend. 
Here I am at issue with him on every 
point. If my hon. Friend the Member 
for Wick wanted any justification for rais- 
ing this discussion, he would, I think, find 
it in the confused and perplexed state in 
which the narrative of these events yet 
stands before this House and the world; 
for well may they find it impenetrably 
obscure, when I can undertake to show 
that the speech of a man in the position, 
and with all the knowledge, ability, and 
integrity of my right hon. Friend, pre- 
sents a distorted view of those facts, and 
does not at all raise the issues upon which 
this House will have definitively, and I 
trust before any very long time, to judge. 
If we were to take our views from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, those 
who have listened to it might believe that 
the whole case before us turned upon the 
difference between the two projects of 
counterpoise and limitation. But I will 
show that it is no such thing. And, again, 
it might be supposed, from the speech of 
my right hon. Friend, that there had not 
been proposed to us, or not proposed to us 
in due time, by Austria, any set terms on 


the rejection of which by Russia she would 
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go towar. And this I understood to be 
a capital point in my right hon. Friend’s 
speech. I think he thus represented to 
us the case; he said that when a proposal 
was made, at the end of April, it was 
rejected by the allies, and it conse- 
quently gave to Austria no opportunity of 
going to war to enforce it; and that, when 
the proposal of limitation was made in 
June, Austria declared, as he states, that 
she would not go to war for the sake of 
that proposal if Russia should reject it. 

Now, Sir, I shall have to contest the 
general representations of the facts as 
they have been stated by my right hon. 
Friend ; but, before I go to the considera- 
tion of those facts, I must say how deeply 
I feel that an accumulated and peculiar 
responsibility in this matter must rest upon 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It is not purely the responsibility, although 
God knows that is great enough, of hay- 
ing chosen the alternative of war, and 
rejected the alternative of peace, for I 
will admit there would have been, under 
the present circumstances, an equal re- 
sponsibility in making an opposite choice; 
but itis the position they have assumed, 
and the proportionate share they have had 
in bringing about this result, which has 
made them, and us through them, the 
principals, and all other parties only ins 
manner secondary and accessory in the 
prolongation of the present war. 

My noble Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Lord J. Russell), who 
was also the Plenipotentiary of Great Bri- 
tain in the Conferences at Vienna, on the 
18th of April transmitted a proposal of 
Austria, which was approved of by my 
noble Friend, not, perhaps, upon its ab- 
stract merits, but rather, I apprehend, 
with reference to the circumstances of the 
case, and the whole interests involved in 
the decision. That proposal was also ap- 
proved by the Plenipotentiary of France. 
It was, moreover, approved or, at the very 
least, favourably received, if not formally 
and definitely approved, by the Plenipo- 
tentiary of Turkey, and in the last place 
it was, of course, entirely approved by the 
Plenipotentiary of Austria. This proposal 
was sent home by the noble Lord, who 
was the organ of the Government, and 
not only the organ of the Government, 
but a member of the Government ; who, 
moreover, as the organ of the Government, 
was entitled to something more than the 
ordinary consideration of a plenipotentiary, 
from his high station, his distinguished 
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abilities and career, and especially from 
the fact that he had been all along cogni- 
sant of the views of the Administration, 
and had shared its counsels at every stage 
of this difficult and momentous question. 
That noble Lord made in writing a formal 
request that the consideration of this pro- 
posal should, if it were not accepted, at 
any rate be reserved until after he came 
home. Well, what was the course taken 
by the Cabinet upon the receipt of that 
request? My noble Friend’s despatch 
was written on the 18th of April. It was 
received on the 21st, and on the same 
2lst goes forth from the Foreign Office a 
despatch of great ability and detail, writ- 
ten by Lord Clarendon, expressing the 
surprise and regret with which he had 
received through Count Colloredo from 
Count Buol that very same proposal, and 
condemning it without reserve from the 
first line to the last. By such an act as 
that, it must be admitted, the Cabinet 
have incurred a heavy and peculiar respon- 
sibility. 

But my noble Friend came home. I 
am not sure of the precise date of his 
arrival, but when he came home, not 
daunted by what had occurred—if, indeed, 
he were at the time even so much as 
cognisant of it—he made his proposal to 
the Cabinet of which he was a member. 
My noble Friend, in his speech in this 
House on the 16th of July, appeared to 
be restrained by imperious considerations 
from explaining the nature of the trans- 
actions that occurred during a particular 
and most eventful week, which my noble 
Friend defined chronologically, if I remem- 
ber right, as the week which began on the 
30th of April, and ended on the 5th of 
May. We were only given to understand, 
that circumstances occurred during the 
course of that week, which influenced the 
British Government in the rejection of 
that proposal of the Austrian Government. 

or myself, as I can do no more than 
echo the popular construction of certain 
oracular phrases that have been used, and 
state what the public out of doors under- 
stood by these mysterious circumstances, 
there can be no reason why I should use 
reserve in the matter. The public under- 
stood that it was already the decision of 
the French Government to reject the Aus- 
trian proposal; that that decision formed 
& new fact in the case, and had either 
Wholly, or in great part, led to its cor- 
Tesponding rejection by the Cabinet of 
Great Britain. But, Sir, I am bound to 
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say that in my belief it was not to the 
French Government, but to ourselves, that 
the responsibility of that rejection is mainly 
and substantially due. There are signs 
and tokens, that are not to be mistaken, 
in proof of this opinion of mine; because 
there was published in a Belgian news- 
paper an account of the resignation of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, which appeared in 
Paris in the columns of the Moniteur, a 
journal of which the contents are under- 
stood to have in the strictest sense an 
official authority; so that it is not too 
much to say that the direct sanction of 
the Government was by that publication 
given to the statement in that letter. 
And does that letter bear out the belief 
entertained by many, that we rejected the 
proposal of my noble Friend because the 
French Government had already decided 
upon its rejection? Why, what did the 
Government of France, through its own 
official organ, say, and, as I think, say 
wisely, on this subject? These are the 
words of the statement in the Moniteur, 
I am obliged to cite them in English as 
they were rendered in English journals, 
for I have not seen the original French :— 

“ It is certain the English Government decided 
on rejecting it (the Austrian proposal) ‘The 
Emperor, therefore, had the same motives for 
refusing it—that is to say, that it did not offer 
such a peace as would give sufficient guarantees 
to the Powers which had made so many sacrifices 
to defend and secure European right. Ilis Ma- 
jesty had, moreover, a desire to maintain in all 
its integrity and force the alliance with England, 
and the feeling of that Government on the ques- 
tion being already known, had, beyond any doubt, 
a certain weight with him.” 


at Vienna. 


Therefore, upon the authority of the French 


Government, it is published to the world 
—and, if it be a merit, let the Cabinet 
have the full credit of it, for it is an 
answer to the charges made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), to 
the effect that the British Government 
was about to conclude a peace when it 
was checked by the refusal of the Em- 
peror of the French to concur—I say it 
stands recorded before the world by the 
declaration of the French Government, 
that it was the anterior decision of the 
British Government to reject the proposal 
of my noble Friend the Member for the 
City of London, which had naturally in- 
fluenced the Emperor in his decision. 
Here, then, I say, is another proof of a 
heavy and peculiar responsibility resting 
upon the Government. 

Nor, Sir, is even this all, though it is 
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much; for when the House of Commons 
was invited by the publication of the pro- 
tocols to give its opinion on the negotia- 
tions, we were not put in possession of all 
the facts, but the Government of this 
country placed us in a peculiar and dis- 
advantageous position. I think it will not 
be disputed that, when, at the end of 
May and the beginning of June, we de- 
bated the question of the war, it was not 
only upon imperfect, but even upon garbled 
information with reference to the most im- 
portant points at issue. I myself, stand- 
ing in this very place, and many other 
Members of this House in different parts 
of it, argued the case as likely to occur, 
that if the negotiations should be broken 
off, they would at any rate be broken off 
by the Western Powers, with Austria upon 
their side, and, further, that there was no 
alternative presented to our choice as the 
means of escaping from the war but one 
or the other of the two proposals of Rus- 
sia. And now at length it has appeared, 
that with regard to both of these funda- 
mental propositions we were entirely mis- 
taken; and although the information that 
would have undeceived us was then in the 
possession of the Government, we were 
called upon to vote a solemn declaration 
—not, indeed, in the shape of an address 
to the Crown, but yet a deliberate an- 
nouncement at the least—of our intention to 
support the Crown in the prosecution of 
the war, we being entirely in the dark, or 
rather being wholly misinformed and misled 
as to the terms upon which peace might 
then have been obtained, and as to the par- 
ties by whom these terms were proposed 
and supported, All these things point to 
the same conclusion, namely, that an extra- 
ordinary responsibility rests on the heads 
of Her Majesty's advisers, and that if they 
have been right in the decision at which 
they have arrived, and to which they have 
been the chief and peculiar means of 
bringing Europe, then they are entitled 
to claim the exclusive fame and glory 
of that decision; but, if they have been 
wrong, they are as highly and peculiarly 
responsible; and they cannot plead the 
French alliance, and the fear of offending 
France, as an excuse; for the French have 
already, with great judgment and sagacity, 
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put on record that what they did was done | 


for fear of offending us; so that they leave 
the burden resting upon the advisers of 
the Crown. But if there be this peculiar 
responsibility upon the heads of the Go- 
vernment, then, as they are responsible 


Mr. Gladstone 
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to the House of Commons, it is upon us; 
the Members of the House of Commons, 
that it must ultimately fall. And now, 
Sir, I may observe that great praise has 
been given to my noble Friend the Fo. 
reign Secretary on account of the des- 
patches on the Eastern question which 
have recently been presented to Parlia. 
ment: this, we are told, is the tone re. 
quired by the honour of the country; my 
right hon. Friend, who preceded me in 
the debate, even thought it worth while to 
quote the expressions of approbation of 
their spirit and energy which have fallen 
from Members of this House, in proof 
that the policy of the Government has 
been approved by the House and the 
country. I accord most freely to Lord 
Clarendon, as the representative of the 
Government, all the praise with regard 
to those despatches that can belong to the 
highest degree of ingenuity, of force, of 
tact, and of temper; it is impossible for 
the ability of the advocate to contribute 
more effectually to the success of his 
cause; but I lack in those despatches 
what I confess I wished to find. I lack 
the true tokens of such a desire for peace 
as its inestimable value should inspire; I 
lack in them the spirit in which, I do not 
hesitate to say, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London would have written, and I 
find in them, on the other hand, a prone- 
ness to raise every possible objection against 
pacific proposals; to anticipate, and by an- 
ticipation to stop the way against every 
reasonable hope of a settlement; to place 
facts and opinions in such an order, and to 
handle them in such a manner, as, if pos- 
sible, to show a case for the carrying on 
of the war. In speaking thus of the tone 
of the papers, I do not, of course, suppose 
that my noble Friend would not be the 
first to embrace the hope of an honourable 
peace if he could satisfy himself upon the 
terms; but I speak of the attitude into 
which his mind has unconsciously and not 
unnaturally been thrown. 

Now, let us come to the facts before us, 
and in examining them, there are two points 
to be kept in view. In the first place, 
would the objects of the war have been 
sufficiently accomplished by the acceptance 
of any of the proposals of peace which 
have been at our command? In the 
second place, even if those objects would 
not have been achieved in the degree 
which we think desirable, have we, not- 
withstanding, good reason to believe that 
it would have been wiser to take the com- 
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rehensive view which was taken by my 
noble Friend the Member for London at 
Vienna, and, bearing in mind the import- 
ance of maintaining the great combina- 
tion with which we have been acting, to 
come to an accommodation? As respects 
the means offered you for securing the ob- 
jects of the war, you have had an extra- 
ordinarily copious collection of alternatives 
before you. Those objects were defined by 
what are well known as the Four Points or 
bases, but it is unnecessary to detain the 
House with the consideration of the first, 
second, or fourth of the points, or with the 
first portion of the third ; because the first 
and second, with the first part of the third, 
were settled at Vienna; while no obstacle 
was offered, or expected to arise, on the 
part of Russia, to the settlement of the 
fourth. Well, then, Sir, you have had no 
less than seven different plans for what is 
termed the solution of the second part of 
the third point. The first was the plan 
of neutralisation referred to by my right 
hon. Friend, which never saw the light, 
but remains in the limbo of things that 
have but half existed; because at a pre- 
liminary meeting of the Plenipotentiaries 
of the allies, in April last, it was agreed 
that unless Austria joined in supporting it, 


which she proved to be unwilling to do, it 


should never be proposed. Then came 
the plan of my noble Friend, which was 
sent home by him on April 16. That 
plan consisted partly of territorial provi- 
sions relating to the territory both east 
and west of the Black Sea, and partly of 
provisions as to the actual force to be 
maintained in the waters of the Black Sea, 
founded on the principle not of limitation, 
but of counterpoise. I do not seek to 
make use of it as an argumentum ad ho- 
minem, and I know the noble Lord at- 
taches much value to the territorial stipu- 
lations; but so far as the waters of the 
Euxine are concerned, the plan is iden- 
tical in principle with the second Russian 
proposal. However, I will not dwell upon 
that plan, for, like the first, it never be- 
came the subject of practical discussion. 
Then we had the plan of the allies—a 
strict and definite limitation, which was 
proposed and supported by them, and re- 
jected by Russia. Then came the two 
plans of the Russian Government — the 
first founded on the basis of open Straits, 
with a power in certain cases of closing 
them ; the second founded on the basis of 
closed Straits, with a discretionary power of 
opening them whenever Turkey might think 
her security menaced. I still, after all that 
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has been said and done, cannot think that 
the second of these two plans of Russia, 
although it was Russian, or rather because 
it was Russian, offered a bad basis on 
which to proceed. It seems to me that it 
would have been wiser, taking that pro- 
position as the starting-point of your ar- 
rangement, to introduce into it the im- 
provements of which it was susceptible, 
than to reject it as it was rejected. Those 
five plans, however, are entirely gone by ; 
but they, or, indeed, three or four at most 
from among them, were the only plans of 
which the House had any knowledge at 
the time of our former discussions on this 
great question. Since that period there 
have come to light the two plans, which 
may be called the Austrian plans, although 
if I follow my right hon. Friend in giving 
them that name, it must not be used ad 
invidiam. The first of them proceeded 
on the principle of counterpoise, and the 
second on the principle of limitation 
together with counterpoise. They were 
not, however, original conceptions of Aus- 
tria, but were partly founded on actual 
suggestions from, and in other points had 
the approval of, the representatives of Eng- 
land and France. What, then, were these 
two plans upon which the justification of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Wick in 
raising the present debate must rest; 
The first proposal, that of the 18th of 
April, was founded on these two bases— 
first, that there should be a guarantee of 
the territory of Turkey by all the Powers ; 
next, that, in case Russia should at any 
time increase her fleet in the Black Sea 
beyond the strength it had attained in 
1853, such inerease should constitute a 
casus belli on the part of all the allies. 
Now, my right hon. Friend almost en- 
tirely confined his speech to that proposal, 
in a great degree overlooking the fact that 
another proposal was subsequently made 
by Austria entirely different in character, 
which was only brought to the knowledge 
of the conference at its last meeting, on 
the 4th of June. The latter proposal was 
to this effect—that the original parties to 
the quarrel, Russia and Turkey, should in 
the first instance agree between them- 
selves, and should subsequently propose to 
the conference, the amount of force which 
they were each to maintain in the Black 
Sea. Primé facie, this proposal was 
founded on the principle of limitation ; and 
it is obvious to remark, that if that prin- 
ciple be as valuable as on our side has 
been contended, we thus had the means 
given us of obtaining the recognition of it. 
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But long before the proposition was ac- 
tually made, Her Majesty’s Government 
had anticipated it, and had barred its 
adoption by the most hostile comments. 
They had said as early as on the 24th 
of April, by the pen of Lord Clarendon, 
that the plan of settlement by collateral 
agreement suggested by the French Ple- 
nipotentiary would not do, that they knew 
what it meant when embodied in a treaty, be- 
cause in a similar case—and they instanced 
the Treaty of Vienna—Russia, supported 
by the Northern Powers, had held that 
an incorporation of that kind amounted 
only to registration. In consequence, I 
suppose, of this argument—at least no 
other ground is alleged —we refused even 
to take into consideration the second Aus- 
trian proposal at the conference of the 
4th of June; and chose rather to put an 
end to the negotiations. Now, what is 
the respon-ibility we have incurred with 
respect to these two proposals? The first 
proposal, founded on the principle of coun- 
terpoise, was made with the authority of 
all the Plenipotentiaries at Vienna; with 
the authority of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London; with the authority of the 
French Plenipotentiary, who attested the 
sincerity of his convictions by resigning 


his office; and if my noble Friend did not 
take a similar step, it was because he 
thought—rightly or wrongly—that high 
political exigencies demanded from him the | 
sacrifice of the views he had so strongly 
entertained and urged ; further, the Turkish 
Plenipotentiary had given that iy ma a 


favourable reception; and it had become 


at that time the proposition of Austria | 
Now, Sir, I venture to say, without | 
fear of contradiction, that long as this war | 


itself, 


may last (and doubtless it may last long), 
you never will overcome the significance 
and importance of this fact—that all the 
Plenipotentiaries of all the Powers (Turkey 
included) assembled at Vienna, the Aus- 
trian, French, and English Plenipoten- 
tiaries being likewise either chief minis- 
ters or high ministers of their respective 
Sovereigns,with one mind and one consent 
urged that proposal upon their own Go- 
vernments respectively. You will never 
get over the weight and moment of that 


fact ; and it is vain for you after this to | 
‘eonference, when they met on the 4th 


think of regaining the opinion of Europe. 
That opinion cannot be upon your side, in 


defiance of such a weight of evidence, of , 
a kind so palpable in its nature to the | 


general apprehension, as that one fact 

brings to bear upon the reasonableness and 

righteousness of the proceedings of the 
Mr. Gladstone 
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respective parties at Vienna. I say, then, 
Sir, without a moment’s doubt, that even 
the first proposal should have been ac. 
cepted ; but, turning to the second, I eon. 
fess that I have been astounded upon dis. 
covering how cavalierly it was dealt with. 
This second proposal offered you the alter. 
native of limitation, and of limitation to. 
gether with counterpoise ; because it did 
not stop with providing that the Powers 
should themselves propose an arrangement 
as to their respective naval forces that 
should become an integral part of the 
treaty, but it likewise gave Turkey the 
right to open the Straits in case of danger. 
And, although I do not think the terms 
in which this power was reserved to Turkey 
were quite satisfactory or large enough, 
yet, taken in connection with the com- 
ment of Count Buol, I find it was, beyond 
all doubt, intended that they should be 
made effective, so as to enable the Porte 
to call in the aid of its allies whenever it 
deemed its security to be menaced. And 
why, Sir, do I say that this proposal was 
entitled to a formal consideration in the 
conferences? Upon this account —that it 
had already been declared by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries themselves to be preferable to 
the other proposal, to which other proposal 
they had formerly given their assent. If 
you refer to page 11 of Papers No. 15, 
you will see that at a meeting of the Ple- 
nipotentiaries on the 17th of April, it was 
determined that this course should be 
adopted in the conferences; that they 
should propose to Russia, first of all, the 
strict limitation desired by England and 
France; next, the plan which some time 
afterwards became the second Austrian 
proposal; and, lastly, the plan which very 
shortly afterwards became the first Aus- 
trian proposal. Now these plans were at 
that time arranged in the order in which 
they were considered to stand upon their 
respective merits ; and, therefore, the pro- 
position of counterpoise and limitation re- 
ceived the sanction of the four Plenipoten- 
tiaries even in a higher degree than the 
project of counterpoise alone. Yet that 
plan, when brought before Her Majesty's 
Government, nay, even before it was re- 
gularly submitted to them, was summa- 
rily rejected, and the members of the 
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of June, were not even allowed to dis- 
cuss it. 

And now let me advert for a moment to 
the argument that you cannot trust to a 
limitation which is effected by a collateral 
agreement. Why cannot you trust to such 
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a limitation? Because, you say, there 
were certain engagements of this class col- 
laterally introduced into the Treaty of 
Vienna, of which Russia, with the other 
Northern Powers, considered the insertion 
jn the treaty as only having the effect of a 
record or registration. Well, what could 
be easier than for us to provide that the 
incorporation of such an instrument should 
not be a mere registration, but should 
render it, as, indeed, the Austrian pro- 
posal in distinet words declared, an inte- 
gral part of the treaty? First of all, 
then, we have rejected the opportunity of 
making peace upon the first Austrian pro- 
posal, because we thought the difference 
between counterpoise and limitation so 
great, that while we might accept limita- 
tion, we could not accept counterpoise ; 
and next, when we had the offer of coun- 
terpoise and limitation combined before 
us, the limitation, however, being reduced 
to a form that saved the honour of Russia 
without of necessity raising any difficulty 
on our side as to its mere degree, we ab- 
solutely refused that proposal. Therefore, 
I say that my right hon. Friend is en- 
tirely wrong, and that his speech will 
altogether mislead the House if it induces 
it to infer that—wretched as we should 
consider such a plea by way of justifica- 
tion of the war—the object for which this 
contest is prolonged is the maintenance, 
with reference to the forces of Russia 

ithe Euxine, of limitation as against 
counterpoise. 

Again, Sir, in another point, and an- 
other point, too, which I hold to be of 
capital importance, my right hon. Friend’s 
narrative absolutely demands explanation, 
because he gives us to understand that we 
could in no case have secured the military 
aid of Austria. I am sorry to say the 
great confusion in which the history of 
these transactions is presented to us—it 
may be from the fault of nobody, but pro- 
bably from the necessity of the case, 
owing to the number of the parties con- 
cerned, and the way in which the commu- 
nications have been carried on in different 
places at the same time—has obviously 
quite bewildered and deceived even my 
right hon. Friend; for I can show you 
that Austria did give you an absolute 
pledge, in a certain event which it was 
placed within your power to bring about, 
that she would go to war. I here state 
that boldly and broadly, and I challenge 
contradiction, of which I know perfectly 
well the case does not admit. The facts 
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were these. Austria made two proposals. 
The first of them having been rejected by 
the British Government, at the commence- 
ment, namely, of the month of May, the 
question of Austria’s going to war in re- 
gard to it never could arise, because that 
result was made to depend on refusals by 
Russia only. Austria then brought for- 
ward another proposal in the conference, 
after her first one had been rejected by 
the Western Powers ; and my right hon. 
Friend leaves it to be supposed that when 
she made that second proposal she dis- 
tinctly intimated that she would not go to 
war if Russia refused to accept it. That 
is the case of my right hon. Friend; and 
it is the truth, but not the whole truth. 
I admit it ; she made the first proposal in 
April, and the case of her going to war 
did not arise. She made, that is, she 
made formally and finally, her second pro- 
posal in June, and she said she would not 
go to war if Russia refused it. But this is 
not all; my right hon. Friend has omitted 
from his view that upon which the whole 
merit of the question turns, and that which 
is now proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt—namely, that in the interval be- 
tween these two proceedings a communi- 
cation came from Austria which involved 
a junction of the two proposals, upon the 
collective rejection of which she was pre- 
pared to go to war. Austria did not offer 
to go to war for either proposal singly ; 
but she said this:—‘‘ Let us propose to 
Russia these two plans jointly, and if 
she rejects them both we will then draw 
the sword.” (Lord J. Russert: Hear, 
hear!) My right hon. Friend, indeed, 
made a faint allusion to this part of the 
Austrian communications, and said it was 
made after the decision had been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government. After what 
decision? Why, after the decision to re- 
ject the first Austrian proposal, but before 
the conference at which the second pro- 

osal of the same Power was rejected. 
Before that conference, and therefore 
while everything was still open, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government received from Austria 
the communication from whieh I shall 
read a very brief extract ; and, with this 
document in their hands, they sent fresh 
orders to the conference, or allowed orders 
previously sent to operate there, which 
absolutely closed the door against a settle- 
ment, The passage which I shall quote 
has already been referred to by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Laing), but as it is of such deep 
importance in this controversy, and as the 
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matter has really been so much obscured 
by the inadequate and misleading state- 
ment of details which has been made by 
my right hon. Friend, himself, as I have 
shown, misled, I may be forgiven if I 
read a few lines from it to the House. 
The words in question are contained in a 
letter from Count Buol to Count Colloredo. 
My right hon. Friend said something about 
the want of direct communication with our 
Government on the part of Austria. I 
trust that he does not intend to take his 
ground upon that distinction. The dis- 
tinction between limitation and counter- 
poise is, I think, narrow enough as a ground 
for war. I hope we shall not add to it 
some other distinction between a direct 
communication from Austria, and a com- 
munication through Count Colloredo, the 
Minister of Austria. This letter, which I 
shall now quote, was addressed by Count 
Buol to Count Colloredo, and was com- 
municated by the latter directly to Lord 
Clarendon. In his hands it was left on 
the part of the Austrian Government, 
whose entire authority it therefore car- 
ried, and upon whom its contents were 
thus absolutely binding. The words are 
these :— 
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“ As to the third principle, we have proposed 
to our allies, at the same time binding ourselves 
in case of need to support it by force of arms, 
a solution which it is our firm conviction would 
be effectual, complete, and agreeable, to European 
interests.” 


Something has been said about these words 
referring to a casus belli occurring here- 
after if Russia increased her fleet beyond 
her strength in 1853. The paragraph 
which follows entirely disposes of such a 
construction, for it at least indisputably 
applies not to any contingency to arise 
hereafter, but to an immediate participa- 
tion in the war now raging ;— 


“« If Russia, being placed in a position to agree | 
to one or other of these proposals of the ultima- 
tur, had rejected both of them, we should then 
have had proof that she will decidedly not give 
her assistance to the complete realisation of the 
third pogo in so far as its object is to put 
ar end to Russian preponderance in the Black 
Sea. It being impossible, therefore, to do else 
than consider as exhausted the means of concilia- 
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tion for bringing about such a peace as the in- 
terests of Europe, and our own in particular, 
require, the Emperor, our august master, decided | 
to have recourse to arms as a means of obtaining 
this peace,” 
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Lord Clarendon, but it is clear it must 
have been before the 2nd of June, for on 
that day Lord Clarendon writes to Lord 
Westmorland on the subject of it ; and it 
was not till the 4th of that month that the 
second proposal itself was formally sub- 
mitted to the conference, and the door 
closed upon negotiation by the direction 
of the Government of England, acting, 
I presume, in conjunction with that of 
France. Therefore, having the promise 
of Austria to make a double proposal to 
Russia, involving two alternatives — the 
one counterpoise alone, and the other 
counterpoise with limitation by collateral 
agreement ; and having also her promise 
to go to war in the event of the rejection 
of both proposals, the Government refused 
to agree to that suggestion of Austria, and 
determined in preference on the continua- 
tion of the war; and while I am speak- 
ing, my right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham), 
reminds me that this very idea of propos- 
ing a plurality of plans to Russia, and 
making the alternative of war depend on 
the rejection of the whole—an idea evi- 
dently conceived in a pacific spirit—owes 
its origin, so far as we are aware, to the 
noble Lord the Member for London, who 
closed his letter on the 18th of April with 
words to this effect—that if Her Majesty’s 
Government decided on accepting any one 
of the three proposals made at the confer- 
ence, he thought they ought to insist upon 
Austria making the rejection of all three 
by Russia a casus belli. So much then, 
Sir, for the plans of accommodation which 
we have refused. And I must confess that 
I can hardly express my feelings when 1 
consider that we are making war, and that, 
too, a gigantic war, on account of such 
paltry differences as those which can alone 
be even colourably alleged between what 


| Was proposed to us and what we had our- 


selves proposed. 

No doubt, there is in this country a 
strong war party, and a strong feeling in 
favour of the prosecution of the war, but 
neither the party nor the feeling is that to 
which my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State belongs. There are persons en- 
tertaining more extended views ; they have 
feelings of far greater exasperation, re- 
quiring much more to allay them ; they 
look to European changes ; they look to 
revolutionary struggles ; they look to ef- 


{[Mr. Witxtnson: What is the date of | fecting what they consider to be progress 


that document?] It is dated Vienna, 
May, 20. We do not know the precise 
date at which it was communicated to 


| 
Mr, Gladstone | 


—and true progress by pacific means we 
all desire to see accomplished—they look 
to effecting progress, in the sense of their 
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opinions, by means of the sword ; others, 
without proceeding to such lengths, have 
vague, and as I think somewhat visionary 
views, of humbling our enemy: but there 
are, I may venture to say, none that look 
for limitation instead of counterpoise, or 
that consider such a difficulty as that 
(which difficulty, however, we are no 
longer entitled to say exists), in the ar- 
rangement of terms of peace to constitute 
a justification for the continuance of the 
war. I recollect, indeed, that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) has expressed a good opinion 
of limitation—he has even made a Motion 
in this House upon it. Does he recollect 
the fate of that Motion? How many per- 
sons adopted that doctrine of limitation, a 
limitation which was to be the hinge of 
peace and war? I doubt whether the 
Government would find upon a vote ten 
adherents in this House to the particular 
view which they have adopted, and yet it 
is for that view that we are at war. But 
my right hon. Friend says, and says truly, 
limitation was a proposal which we, who 
belonged to the Cabinet in February, were 
bound to make to Russia. We had agreed 
to it, as a proposal to be made, as a condi- 
tion we were desirous to obtain, but we 
had not agreed to it as an ultimatum ; we 
had not agreed to make, and it appears to- 
night that my right hon. Friend will not 
now bind himself to make this condition 
of limitation the hinge of peace or war. 

I must, however, Sir, press it upon the 
House that, if we confine ourselves to con- 
sidering the details of these proceedings, 
however clear and however strong our 
views and convictions may be, we do in- 
justice to them. There is a deeper ques- 
tion at issue than the particular conditions 
offered and refused, or than the difference 
between those particular conditions. How 
are the aggressive tendencies of Russia to 
be effectually restrained? What is the 
war into which we have plunged? It is a 
war in defence of Turkey. How is Turkey 
to be effectually defended? Sir, in my 
opinion, having obtained the great and 
essential objects—the abolition of Russian 
rights over the Principalities, and the de- 
struction of Russian claims upon the Greek 
Christians of the Ottoman empire—I do 
not hesitate to say the best plan will be, 
not that which looks best upon paper—not 
even that which in the abstract may have 
the best claim to our approval, but that 
which will command the united support of 
Europe. It is to the support of Europe 
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that we must look, if we are to think of 
restraining Russia. Great as is the power 
of England and France, I defy you for any 
length of time to fight effectually against 
the fixed law of nature and course of 
events. You cannot by the efforts of the 
two Western Powers control the paramount 
laws which must determine from age to age 
the destinies of Russia. You may, by gi- 
gantic and unheard-of efforts, succeed for 
a moment—I grant that, although when I 
consider all that it involves, I cannot re- 
gard even that as free from doubt—in 
effecting your purpose, but your success 
will be bought at a fearful price, and it 
will be the success of a moment only. It 
is impossible to contemplate as a normal 
state of things that union and identifica- 
tion of the whole West, which is the first 
condition of such success; but, even if 
that could be relied on, the thing itself is 
impossible to be done. As Mr. Burke 
said, when discussing the chimerical pro- 
position of representation for the American 
colonies, ‘‘ You have the ocean with its 
3,000 miles against you;’’ opposuit na- 
tura. So now we have, if not the great 
Atlantic, yet 3,000 miles of sea against 
us. There is but one way of maintaining 
permanently what I may presume to call the 
great international policy and law of Europe 
—but one way of keeping within bounds 
any one of the Powers possessed of such 
strength as France, England, or Russia, 
if it be bent on an aggressive policy, and 
that is, by maintaining not so much great 
fleets, or other domonstrations of physical 
force, which I believe to be really an insig- 
nificant part of the case, but the moral 
union—the effective concord of Europe. 
Now, what course has been pursued here ? 
We are told that Russia is a Power from 
whom we are not to expect the observance 
of treaties—you cannot trust to her good 
faith. We are not told that from an un- 
authoritative source, for Her Majesty’s 
Government on a former night put up 
their Attorney General, who expended his 
unsurpassed ingenuity in a detailed de- 
monstration, amidst the cheers of this 
House, that it is impossible to bind Russia 
by treaties. Now, Sir, I am not about to 
claim any peculiar sanctity or purity for the 
policy of Russia—I am not ready to assert 
that for our own policy—especially I am 
not prepared to claim it for our policy such 
as it has too commonly been in the East— 
still less, or at any rate quite as little am 
I prepared to assert it for Russia. I am 
ready—if this really be the opinion of 
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Her Majesty’s Government, that the ob- 
servance of plighted faith is not to be 
expected from Russia—to accept that doc- 
trine. I have myself recently heard that 
there is at St. Petersburg a considerable 
party of persons who hold language such 
as this: ‘‘ What folly in our Government 
not to have accepted the terms offered by 
the allies ; they should have acceded to 
any plan—peace would have been made, 
the vicissitudes of polities would shortly 
have separated England and France, and 
then we could have set at nought the sti- 
pulations of the treaty.” I am told that 
there is a party which holds that doc- 
trine, but, on the other hand, I am also 
told that there are people in Russia, as in 
other countries, who look upon that doc- 
trine as the height of villany, and who 
desire that no peace should be made which 
involves dishonour to their country. 1am 
about to show, however, the glaring con- 
trariety of the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment with the arguments they employ. 
They say through the Attorney General, 
‘* We cannot trust Russia in regard to the 
observance of any terms ;”’ but, if we can- 
not trust her, what is the alternative ? 
What should we do? Why, we ought 


certainly not to rely on wretched stipula- 


tions, which we ourselves declare to be 
worthless for the purpose of binding her, 
but rely upon the maintenance of that 
union—that combination of the moral and 
the material strength of Europe—which 
you found available for the purpose two 
years ago, and which, but for your own acts, 
might be available to you hereafter. If 
you cannot trust to treaties, trust to some- 
thing independent of and more trustworthy 
than treaties; trust to the enlightened sense 
of the general interest in the peace of Eu- 
rope, for it is by that union and that com- 
mon sentiment alone that Russia, or that 
any Power of the first order, can be per- 
manently coerced. But, no, the Govern- 
ment have indeed declared treaties to be 
worthless ; and yet, for the sake of a sti- 
pulation in a treaty which nobody outside 
the Cabinet thinks worth anything, which 
even the Secretary of State tells us is not 
a sine qud non, and which the Attorney 
General proves to us Russia will not ob- 
serve—yet, for the sake of it, they will 
dissolve the combination of Europe ; they 
will break the last Jink which unites us to 
Germany ; they will reduce us to a state 
of comparative isolation ; they will turn 
the favourable current of European opin- 
ion, and, madly pressing on the conflict, 
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which they sre now doing all in their 
power to render desperate, they reject the 
golden opportunity which the mercy of 
Providence has placed in our way to en 
able us to restore peace to Europe. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the great 
Powers of Austria and Russia, I confess 
I am not among those who are apt to 
sympathise with Russian or Austrian views 
on the mode of managing the domestic 
affairs of the States of Europe. I have 
but little name in the Courts of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, but that little is, | 
fear, a bad one; for I am not supposed to 
admire the policy which those Powers, if 
they do not practise it themselves, have 
been, I think, too apt to countenance and 
support in other quarters. But that is not 
the question now before us. We have now 
to consider what our position relatively to 
Austria was and is. What was it? It 
has been idly said that we reaped no ad- 
vantage from the Austriar alliance. I 
reply, we had various and great advan- 
tages. Austria neutralised the action of 
300,000 Russian troops, of whom the first 
fruits are now finding their way to the 
plains of the Crimea, and who will soon 
be, if they are not already, among the 
ranks of our adversaries. Again, as long 
as we had the Austrian alliance, her occu- 
pation of the Principalities had quite a 
different character to that which it now 
bears. I cannot regard that or any foreign 
occupation as being in itself otherwise than 
a serious evil. I have often been astonish- 
ed during the course of this controversy, 
when the occupation of the Principalities 
—first by Russia, and then by Austria— 
has been discussed, month after month, 
day after day, entirely as a question of 
the payment of some 40,0001. a year to 
Turkey, or as a violation of her rights as 
suzerain of the country, but never in re- 
ference to the happiness, the well-being, 
the freedom, or the peace of the millions 
of inhabitants of those Principalities. 
The occupation of the Principalities by 
Austria was, however, useful for the pri- 
mary purposes of the war. You endured 
it, because she formed a barrier against 
Russia in that quarter. I do not know 
now against whom she forms a barrier, or 
whether she will hereafter practically oc- 
cupy the Principalities more for us than 
against us. Well, Sir, these things have 
changed in regard to Austria, and I must 
say I look on the change that has been 
brought about as most serious with regard 
to the oceupation of the Prineipalities. 1! 
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think it still more serious in another point 
of view. After the feeble policy of Prus- 
sia, it was on the support of Austria alone 
you could rely to keep up anything like 
the character of an European combination 
—that character which entitled us to use 
the lofty language that Lord Clarendon 
not unbecomingly employed in the au- 
tumn, when he declined to dispute the 
case with Russia as between parties stand- 
ing in the view of the world on a level with 
each other. He said, and he was entitled 
to say, that Europe had pronounced on the 
respective positions of the parties. I am 
doubtful whether he can now renew that 
lofty claim to represent Europe in the 
qoarrel, or to act under her sanction. And 
I am afraid that we shall not find the 
change in our relative positions stop there. 
I think, after the refusal which Austria has 
received from us to her proposals, and after 
she has been told, as I see it stated is the 
ease, that the Russian Government was 
ready to accept her most recent proposi- 
tion, we must look to a gradual widening 
of the interval which now separates us 
from that Power; and it is not a little 
remarkable, if the common sources of in- 
formation may be trusted, that, following 
immediately upon the diplomatic rupture, 
we find Austria first stripping her Polish 
and Russian frontier of troops, and dimi- 
nishing her army on that side of the Alps, 
while at the same moment we hear that 
she is strengthening her garrisons in Italy. 
These are, indeed, circumstances full of 
meaning ; and they are circumstances of 
which we begin to feel the magnitude and 
the weight when we recollect all the special 
pleading we have bestowed on the differ- 
ences between counterpoise and limitation. 

However, Sir, it is quite true that we 
still retain certain allies. First of all, 
Turkey is our ally. Is that alliance really 
an addition of strength? I have been re- 
proached for having used at a former time 
disparaging language in respect to Turkey. 
If my object had been to disparage Turkey 
I could have said much more; and could 
have referred to the history of former 
periods, and to the part which the Turkish 
race had played, and the relations it had 
borne to Christendom. But my object was 
very different : it was the simple fulfilment 
of what I thought an imperative duty. 
Seeing that we were coming nearer and 
nearer to the likelihood of war, I was 
desirous, in the little I ever said on this 
subject, that that little should tend not to 
blind, but to open the eyes of the people 
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of England, and to give them te under- 
stand what calculations it was reasonable 
they should make, and what reliance they 
could justly place on the strength and re- 
sources of Turkey to aid them in the war. 
It appears to me that our alliance with 
Turkey may be one of a similar character 
to that mentioned in ancient story of the 
land that the Ottoman Power now rules. 
When ineas escaped from the flames of 
Troy he had an ally. That ally was his fa- 
ther, Anchises; and the part which Zineas 
performed in the alliance was to carry his 
ally upon his back. He addressed his pa- 
rent in these appropriate words :— 

“ Ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostra; 
Ipse subibo humeris, nec me labor iste gravabit.” 
I commend these words, and the meaning 
of these words, to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and especially to my right hon, 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for he is the particular Minister to whom, 
I think, will belong the duty and honour 
which these words may imply. And, Sir, 
if unhappily this result shall ensue, it will 
be from no want of honesty on the part of 
Turkey, but from the fact that her Maho- 
medan institutions are decrepit ; that the 
youthful and vigorous elements of Euro- 
pean Turkey are underneath, and that the 
antiquated and worn-out elements of society 
there are situated above those which are 
intrinsically more fit to rule. And is it 
not the fact that she wants, in a great de- 
gree, the ordinary organisation and ma- 
chinery of government? Is it not the fact 
that, in order to raise her revenues in 
ordinary times, Turkey has to trust, in a 
great degree, in many of her provinces, 
to the agency of military force, which of 
course is now coucentrated and absorbed 
in the camps which she has formed for the 
purposes of the war against Russia? Her 
revenues, therefore, cannot be fully raised: 
and the habit of not paying taxes, I need 
hardly say, is both one which forms itself 
with great facility, and one which when 
once formed is extremely difficult to uproot. 
But, with regard to our ally Turkey, I am 
bound to say that in my belief the greatest 
of all the manifold dangers of this war is, 
that the prolongation of it must bring 
about the very evils which we undertook 
the war in order to avert. There is no 
plan that the Emperor of Russia could 
have devised so sure and effectual for his 
purpose of exhausting Turkey and leaving 
her an easy prey for the first convenient 
opportunity, as the plan which, though you 
have not devised it, you are now, it would 
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seem, prepared to act upon—namely, that 
of an indefinite prolongation of the war 
without objects either clear or adequate. 
Every month, every week, and every day 
for which you continue the war makes 
more intense, more obvious, and less ca- 

ble of remedy, the decrepitude and ex- 
onion of Turkey. I am not now about 
to discuss afresh the merits of the Turkish 
loan, but I protest on my own behalf, and 
I am certain I may add on behalf of my 
right hon. Friends near me, that the rea- 
sons which led us to go the length of 
recording our votes in opposition to it 
were not pecuniary and financial, but were 
strictly political reasons, had reference to 
the very alliances you sought to promote, 
and, above all, to our anxiety lest we 
should forfeit the attainment of the ob- 
jects of this war. The very principle of 
guaranteeing money to Turkey is fatal, 
inasmuch as it creates in her a state of 
political dependence. You have gone to 
war to secure the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Turkish empire, and then, :n 
order, forsooth, to prosecute the war, you 
induce Parliament to pass a measure which 
will leave Turkey in the position of a slave. 
If we want a fair test of the political 
effects of this guarantee, let us ask our- 
selves what we should have thought if the 
arrangements we have just made had, 
under different circumstances, been con- 
cluded between Russia and Turkey—if Rus- 
sia had been guarantecing to Turkey, with 
many kind words, a loan of 5,000,000/.? I 
venture to say that such an arrangement 
and its accompanying mortgages would 
have furnished ground for a fifth point at 
Vienna; that we should have declared it 
to be totally inconsistent with the indepen- 
dence of Turkey, under her peculiar cir- 
cumstances, that her loans should be raised 
under the guarantee of a great European 
Power. 

So much for Turkey, and now with re- 
spect to Sardinia. I, for one, have the 
highest opinion of the honour and intelli- 
gence of that country and of its Govern- 
ment. Though the pressure on her finances 
is severe, she has gallantly borne up against 
it, and she has made every financial exer- 
tion becoming a nation in the highest state 
of civilisation. She has maintained a just 
balance, though with difficulty, between 
her revenue and her expenditure ; but it 
is impossible to suppose that she can con- 
tribute in any sensible proportion to such 
gigantic burdens as this war will entail. 
Moreover, I must confess I begin to feel 
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some compunction with respect to Sardinia, 
The invitation we gave to her to join us 
might be right or wrong ; but it was bong . 
fide presented by us under the belief that 
she was to be one in an European combi- 
nation, representing the united sentiment 
of Europe ; and now, having got her into 
that combination, we immediately proceed 
to change its character, and render it no 
longer a comprehensive European combi- 
nation, but an isolated alliance only of 
certain Powers among themselves. I con. 
fess, Sir, that I am not without apprehen- 
sion that we may be found to have incur- 
red a deep responsibility with respect to 
Sardinia if, in carrying on this war beyond 
its original and proper purposes, we make 
her an adjunct merely in promoting a 
French and English policy. 

And now further, with respect to France 
itself, is there any doubt of the tendency 
and leanings of the great and gallant 
people of France in reference to this war? 
I believe the French people did originally 
appreciate the objects of the war, and 
were ready to make all reasonable sacri- 
fices for those objects; but I protest ut- 
terly against the construction put by some 
writers on the great operations we have 
seen recently taking place in reference to 
the Joans which have been raised in France 
for the purposes of the war. In my opin- 
ion nothing is more groundless than to 
connect the avidity with which great sums 
have been subscribed with any general 
enthusiasm, or with any enthusiasm what- 
ever, for the pursuit of this war. If you 
ask for an explanation of the facts, Lam 
quite sure that any gentleman connected 
with the City of London could at once 
afford it. The phenomenon is of the very 
simplest and most ordinary kind. The 
rate of interest offered by the French Go- 
vernment and the terms of subscription 
were so high, and so peculiarly favourable 
for all persons having money to invest, 
that this investment competed advantage- 
ously with every other kind of investment. 
But let us look to the other side of the 
question, and consider the position of the 
debtor, that is to say, of the State and 
people of France. Hardly any one with 
whom I have had the opportunity of speak- 
ing appears to have realised what has taken 
place. In sixteen short months of war, 
France has added to her public debt, speak- 
ing in round numbers, 100,000,0002. ster- 
ling. She has offered to the creditor very 
nearly 5 per cent interest in sheer interest, 
besides an immense bonus, which, on the 
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return of peace, he will obtain by the im- 
rovement of the capital value of his stock. 
t is pretty obvious that the French people 

are not likely to go on adding 1U0,000,0U0/. 

to their public debt once in every sixteen 
months, either for the objects of a remote 
and purely general policy, or for any such 
differences, did they still exist, as the dif- 
ference between counterpvise and limita- 
tion. If you want to be intelligible to the 
masses in France you must use other lan- 
guage, language such as associates itself 
with the former glories and military tra- 
ditions of the country. Depend on it, 
there is danger and apprehension in that 
quarter, connected with the prosecution of 
your present policy; and those who are 
wise and earnest in a desire to promote the 

French alliance, not as an occasional, but 

as a stable and permanent connection, will 

be of opinion that it would be best pro- 
moted by the acceptance of such terms as 
those to which I have referred. 

Again, Sir, it is said, that the great 
efforts which are now being made by Rus- 
sia must be intolerable to her. But, for 
one, I am not prepared to rely on the 
broken reed of mere speculation in this 
country as to the probable financial ex- 
haustion of Russia. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government told us on a 
recent occasion, that the expenses of Rus- 
sia in this war amounted to 30,000,000. 
per annum. I do not know what means 
my noble Friend possessed of forming a 
judgment on that point. It is not easy to 
understand how Russia can spend an ex- 
cess of 30,000,000/. sterling over her 
peace establishment upon her armies only, 
and within her own territory. But even if 
she does spend 30,000,000/. to match the 
100,000,000/. spent by the Powers allied 
against her, I will not venture to rely on 
that. I must, indeed, admit that at the 
present time I find it difficult to obtain in- 
formation with respect to Russia. I be- 
lieved, until within the last few months, 
that we had a Press in this country free, 
not only legally but morally, and long 
habituated fearlessly to discuss everything, 
and to trust to the strength of truth and 
right to give the victory ; but I do not now 
know where to look in the English papers 
for Russian documents, such as Count Nes- 
selrode’s note of the 4th of June to the 
Austrian Government, communicating, as 
it seems, satisfaction at the Austrian occu- 
pation of the Principalities, and readiness 
to respect it. I believe that document has 
not been published in any English news- 
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papers. But do not let us build upon any 
such precarious and uninformed calcula- 
tions with respect to Russia. As far as 
known facts go, we have no right to reckon 
upon Russian exhaustion. There are cer- 
tain tests which are partial, but are sound 
and trustworthy as far as they go; look to 
the state of the exchanges, are they vitally 
affected? Is the price of commodities 
imported from abroad materially raised ? 
or is the price received for exports at the 
place of exportation greatly reduced? Of 
course I do not refer to corn, because I 
have no doubt that in many parts of Rus- 
sia the price of corn must have been im- 
mensely reduced ; but when we are speak- 
ing of Russia with reference to the influ- 
ences which bear upon her policy, we ought 
not to speak so much of that vast space 
which is covered by the territorial designa- 
tion, as of those portions to which St. 
Petersburg and Moscow form the central 
points. Those are the parts which are 
principally to be regarded as affecting the 
policy of the Russian Government. I say, 
then, that you are not in a condition with 
safety and prudence to speculate upon the 
exhaustion of Ruasia as likely to overbear 
her presumed wishes and resolutions in re- 
ference to the prosecution of this war. 
Then with respect to the spirit and feeling 
of the Russian people and of the Russian 
army. I do not speak now of the Russian 
Government. In the mouths of the Rus- 
sian Government it may be that the phrases 
of patriotism and religion are mere cant 
phrases. But they are not, therefore, of 
necessity such in the mouths of the Rus- 
sian people, or even of the Russian army. 
Let any hon. Gentleman put himself in 
the place of the Russian soldier, and act 
upon that rule, so salutary in all contro- 
versies whatever, of endeavouring to take 
a survey of the case from the adversary’s 
point of view. Against whom is he fight- 
ing ? Against the Turks, against the here- 
ditary enemies of his race, against those 
whom he is taught to consider the heredi- 
tary enemies of his religion ; and, finally, 
and as respects all the allies, against the 
invaders of his soil. If there are two 
motives which can act with overpowering 
might upon the human heart—if there are 
two incentives which can draw forth out of 
a man all the power and energy of which 
he is possessed, are they not these—first, 
that he is fighting against the enemy of 
his religion ; and, secondly, that he is de- 
fending his own soil; and are not these the 
very motives which the Russian soldiery 
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and le have at present to work upon 
them? Let me eh relate to the House 
an anecdote which has lately reached me 
—I think, on good authority. It illus- 
trates the spirit which the Russian Govern- 
ment is enabled to infuse into its army, 
and it illustrates also, on the other side, 
with tremendous force, all that we have 
been told of the losses which have been 
sustained by the Russian army in this war. 
The House will at once see from its im- 
partial bearings that this is not a concocted 
anecdote, but that it bears upon it the in- 
ternal evidences of veracity. A corps of 
40,000 men—I cannot name the corps— 
arrived at Perekop on their way to the 
Russian camp in the Crimea; the case 
was urgent, and the men were desired to 
march onwards to their destination at the 
rate of thirty versts a-day—which the 
House will see is a forced march, some- 
what under twenty miles a-day. The men 
said, “Do not impose upon us any fixed 
distance ; let us march as far as we can.”’ 
They reached the Russian camp—a dis- 
tance of 120 miles—in the course of four 
days, but they lost on the way 10,000 
men. They left Perekop 40,000 strong: 


only 30,000 men reached the camp. This 
tends to confirm, you will justly say, all 


we have been told of the enormous num- 
bers which have perished in the Russian 
army during this war, and you will tell me 
that it is impossible for any country long 
to withstand such a drain; but is there 
not another aspect under which we ought 
also to regard this anecdote? What must 
be the spirit of that soldiery, what its 
power of passive endurance, its devotion 
to the will of the Emperor, and what the 
strength of its sentiments of patriotism 
aad religion, when the zeal of the men 
outruns the orders of the commanders, and 
when they are ready to make efforts such 
as those, even though with reason to anti- 
cipate too surely that in the short space of 
four days, without a hand being lifted 
against them, one man out of every four 
will have fallen? I see that an hon. Gen- 
tleman smiles, but I confess it appears to 
me that such a fact as this is full of mean- 
ing with reference to the more remote pro- 
spects of this war. Again, have you noticed 
what took place in Sebastopol on the 20th 
of June? This, I am glad to say, we 
know through the medium of our own 
papers. It is a Russian account, but it 
comes round to us through the Ost- Deutsch- 
Post, and has been copied into some Eng- 
lish journals. 
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“On the 20th the burial of the dead was cop. 

tinued, but towards evening the flag of truce wag 
removed and the bombardment recommenced; 
but much more feebly than before. The same day 
a Te Dewm was sung in the church of St. Valdi- 
mir in celebration of our happy success, and the 
soldiers who attended wore the same clothes which 
they had worn in the struggle, and not a single 
coat was to be seen there which was not dyed with 
blood. In the evening the whole garrison of Se- 
bastopol received the Sacrament. Osten Sacken 
with his staff received it first, and the rest of the 
troops in succession,” 
You may say that this is fanaticism, but 
at any rate it is not hypocrisy ; or, even if 
I must suppose it to be hypocrisy in those 
who lead, it is not such in those who fol. 
low. It is a sign of that character, partly 
passive, but capable of being roused by 
cireumstances to a high and persevering 
activity, which has enabled Russia to oc- 
cupy so prominent a position in the affairs 
of the world, which will never, I am con- 
vinced, enable her to become formidable to 
you so long as your cause is just, but which 
it must be worth your while to consider 
when you begin to doubt of its justice. So 
much for the position of Russia with re- 
gard to this war. 

And now, Sir, before I sit down, I am 
bound to express my deep gratitude to the 
House for the patience with which it has 
heard me. When I reflect that my right 
hon. Friends and myself, who were parties 
to the deliberate decision to enter into this 
war, at the very moment we come to @ 
clear conviction that it ought no longer to 
be pursued, are allowed to express our- 
selves with entire freedom, and to utter the 
strongest sentiments against the policy we 
thus condemn, I must say I never knew a 
more conspicuous instance of the length to 
which freedom of speech is not only in 
theory but in practice given and exercised 
in this glorious country. We cannot, in- 
deed, under such cireumstances, follow the 
dictates of our consciences without sus- 
picion, without taunts, or without sneers. 
These things are to be expected, I do not 
for a moment murmur at them; and I fully 
admit that if Her Majesty’s Government 
had accepted the proposals recommended 
by my noble Friend the Member for Lon- 
don, they would have paid the forfeiture of 
place and power. They would have also 
paid a heavier forfeit; they would have 
been pelted by the storm of abuse, and 
they would have suffered under what 's 
harder to bear—a storm of ridicule. We 
know something of what these things are, 
but they would have had to bear them all 
in a greater degree, in proportion to the 
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ter importance of the service they 
would then have rendered to their country. 
I do not complain of these things; I ad- 
mit, that to a large portion of the commu- 
nity it must be irritating and exasperating 
to see those who were among the original 
counsellors of the war now endeavouring, 
and endeavouring strenuously as I hope, 
to bring it toanend. I am doubly thank- 
ful, therefore, to this House for the free 
permission it has given me to express with 
earnestness and even vehemence all I feel 
on this important, nay, absorbing subject. 
The House will feel that if we are wrong 
our responsibility is great indeed; but we 
have had no choice; with our convictions, 
we, above all, are bound to endeavour to 
draw the country forth from this great 
struggle on the earliest occasion when we 
think it can be done with honour. I am 
not ashamed to say that I remain of my 
original opinion as to the justice of this 
war at its commencement. There are 
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Gentlemen who sit near me who think 
differently from me in that respect, and 
who, I believe, nay, I hope—for the sup- 
position I am making is only in harmony 
with the high spirit and principle they 
have shown, and the consistent part they 
have acted from the first—were ready to 


have censured us for entering into it. Be- 
tween us and them, therefore, there can 
be no suspicion of conspiracy or combina- 
tion. I differ from them in this—I think 
we had cause to go into this war, while I 
admit the difficulties of the question. I 
think that it was not only a just and neces- 
sary war with reference to its immediate 
occasion, but that probably, from deeply- 
seated causes of a more general character, 
it could not long have been avoided—that, 
in short, it had become absolutely neces- 
sary to cut the meshes of the net in which 
Russia had entangled Turkey. At the 
same time, the war, into which I reluct- 
antly but deliberately agreed to enter, was 
a war, the objects of which I can define ; 
they are to be found in the Four Points. 
It was a war carried on by an united 
people in the name and on behalf of Eu- 
rope, into which we entered, backed by a 
European combination and by the autho- 
rity of what I may presume almost to 
term European law. It was a war which 
we undertook, not only joined in actual 
operations with France, but with Austria 
and Prussia (backward though the latter 
has shown herself, now for the last twelve- 
months and mofe,) linked in a treaty with 
us to resist Russia by force of their united 
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arms, in case of certain events oecurring, 
which were then well known to be both 
probable and near. That was the nature 
of the war into which we went, and it was 
perfectly obvious, from the nature of that 
war, that certain general rules were appli- 
cable to it, to which we ought to endeavour 
at least to conform. No doubt, the man 
who advises his Sovereign to go to war 
cannot possibly give security for an escape 
at any given time from the struggle which 
he begins; but the very nature of this 
war showed that, if possible, it ought to 
be short. Every war, the prosecution of 
which depends on alliances, ought to be a 
short war—that is, every effort should be 
used to make it short, and its objects should 
not be such as are certain to make it long. 
It was not a distrust of France, as my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
would seem to think, which probably led 
my hon. Friend near me (Mr. Laing) to 
anticipate danger to the French alliance 
from a continuance of the war. It was 
because it is the very nature of a war, 
when prolonged, from its vicissitudes, from 
the sacrifices it requires, from the collisions 
of interest and feeling it entails, to en- 
danger alliances ; and every war, therefore, 
which is to be carried on by alliances, ought 
to be short, sharp, and decisive. I may 
be told that this war has not been a 
short, sharp, and decisive war. My answer 
is that our war was a war for the Four 
Points. You may condemn them if yon 
think fit. Iam not now defending them; I am 
speaking of what is historical—not of my 
own opinion of what ought to have been, 
but of what, as indisputable and familiar 
records tell you, actually was. It was a 
war for certain objects, defined in what 
are called the Four Points, or bases. Those 
objects have been, in our judgment, at- 
tained; and they having been attained, 
although the Government, or the Parlia- 
ment, or the country, whichever of them 
it may prove to have been, may not have 
chosen to avail themselves of the offers 
which have been made, is it inconsistency 
in us, with our views, to say that the war 
ought to be brought to a close? Would it 
not, on the contrary, have been the most 
contemptible effeminacy of character if a 
man in my position, who feels that he has 
been instrumental in bringing his country 
into this struggle, were to hesitate a single 
moment when he was firmly and fully con- 
vinced in his own mind that the time had 
arrived when she might with honour pass 
forth from it? That was the war into 
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which we entered; what the war is in 
which we are now engaged I do not pro- 
fess to know. I have not the remotest 
idea, nor, as I believe, has any other per- 
son, what may be the policy of the Govern- 
ment. I hope they have a policy. When 
we began the war we were called on to 
explain its objects, but the objects of the 
war which is now being carried on are 
entirely unexplained. If I refer to the 
speech of my right hon. Friend I should 
draw one conclusion ; if I turned to the 
speech of other Members of the Govern- 
ment I might draw other conclusions. 
What was the upshot of the speech of the 
Attorney General? What the upshot of 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for Ireland? Something totally 
different from any admitted object of the 
war. Austria has recently declared in the 
most solemn language, that if ever she 
renews negotiations it shall be for the pur- 
na of giving effect to the four well- 
nown guarantees. Austria uses these 
words— 

“We shall await, in a firm attitude, the pro- 
gress of events and the propitious moment for re- 
newing the negotiations for peace, to which, when 
that moment arrives, we shall on our part only 

with the irrevocable resolution of making 
them tend to the faithful, effectual, and complete 
realisation of the four guarantees.” 


That is the declaration of Austria. The 
declaration of England, as found in the 
language of Lord Clarendon in answer to 
Lord Lyndhurst, is as follows— 


“ On the other hand, we have announced—I am 
still answering the inquiry of my noble and learned 
Friend—that, as the four bases were to be main- 
tained in their entirety, and that as the third 
basis has been rejected and the responsibility of 
breaking up the negotiations at Vienna does not 
rest upon us, but upon Russia, we consider our- 
selves entirely disengaged from those bases,” 


The effect of that disengagement is, that 
the House of Commons remains in a state 
of total ignorance as to the scope and 


object of this war. I have spoken of the 
wide scope and visionary objects of the 
war that some persons desire. I am bound 
to say I do not believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be inclined, or even if 
they were inclined, that they would ven- 
ture knowingly to plunge us into such a 
war as that; but I say that so long as you 
continue a gigantic war of this kind for 
small and inadequate, or for unexplained 
and indefinite purposes, you run a risk, 
besides the other monstrous evils to which 
I have alluded, of having every moment 
new objects forced upon you—objects of 
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which you now disapprove—objects which 
would entirely change the character of the 
war, but which you may hereafter have 
forced upon you, owing possibly to some 
mysterious circumstances, such as those to 
which we know that you ascribe your hay- 
ing once, or rather twice, already given 
way. Perhaps I shall be told, ‘* What 
are we todo? Can we leave the siege of 
Sebastopol?’”’ I fully admit that a little 
more than three months ago you had an 
opportunity which you are not likely to 
have again. If you do not avail your. 
selves of these golden opportunities when 
they come, you who are not the masters of 
events, cannot command their recurrence, 
Your position now is by far less favourable 
than it was then. As to the political at. 
titude of the Powers of Europe, the dete. 
rioration is palpable. As to the course of 
the war, you are already corsidering what 
are to be the military operations of 1856. 
Three months have elapsed since that 
date, but those three months have, I fear, 
been for military purposes almost a year. 
You have achieved two military triumphs, 
but they seem to have been more barren of 
results than most of us, than I for one 
certainly, as to the Sea of Azoff, had 
hoped. On the other hand, you have suf- 
fered, and, for the first time in the course 
of this war, a serious military reverse. 
[Cries of ‘No, no!”’] Perhaps my lan- 
guage may be too strong. If I may be 
allowed to substitute other words which 
will equally answer my purpose, you have 
for the first time failed in an important 
military operation. [‘‘ No, no!”}] Well, 
I will not continue a controversy upon 
words; but I want to know whether ho- 
nourable Gentlemen have really asked 
themselves what is the object for which 
weare contending. It isa miserable thing, 
instead of making war for justice, to be 
waiters upon success. But let that fora 
moment pass. Let us suppose that there 
is no possibility of failure, and that every- 
thing is to happen as you would have it. 
When you have got Sebastopol, what are 
you to do with it? Are you sure that the 
possession of it, as matters now stand, will 
either practically improve our own position, 
or practically damage the position of our 
adversary? I recollect one instance in 
which a great Minister of this country pro- 
longed negotiations—deliberately prolong- 
ed them—with a view to the success of a 
military operation. It was the case m 
which Lord Chatham prolonged or post- 
poned the negotiations which ultimately 
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led to the peace of Paris, in order to ren- 
der himself master of Belleisle. But his 
object was distinct; he wished to have 
Belleisle in order that he might give it 
back in exchange for Minorca. In this 
ease there was no such reason, no such 
plea. Now, we say that you ought to 
have receded three months ago from before 
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Sebastopol, on the ground that you had | 


obtained the political objects of the war, 
and, that as the military operations are 
only a means for the attainment of the 
political objects, they should then have 
ceased. On the contrary, it seems, at 
least of late, to have been considered by 
every one out of the Cabinet, though it 
was so considered by no one in the Ca- 
binet, that the capture of Sebastopol was 
the great object of the war—that it ought 
to be pursued at all costs, that it was an 
end in itself, a kind of principle, of duty 
and honour, to persevere under all circum- 
stances with that most memorable siege. 


We protested against the doctrine, and | 


protest against it still. I say that the 
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House. The hon. Gentleman must have 
been in places where The Times did not 
reach ; for the questions of limitation and 
counterpoise had been often discussed by 
the right hon. Gentleman who had that 
night with so much eloquence and earnest- 
ness anew discussed those subjects, and 
also by other hon. Members. He (Mr. 
Layard) would not have risen at that late 
hour but for his desire that what had been 
said that evening should not go forth to 
the country and create an unfavourable 
impression at that moment, when it was 
most important that it should entertain 
correct impressions. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Laing) said that he had had opportu- 
nities abroad of testing the public opinion 
of Europe with regard to the war, and he 
referred to the opinions of persons who 
were connected with great public enter- 
prises. Undoubtedly, railway contractors 
and bankers were the most likely persons 
of, all others to look upon war with an 
unfavourable eye; but the hon. Gentle- 
man said that feeling had been confirmed, 








doctrine that you never ought to forego the | in consequence of the knowledge of the 
accomplishment of a great military opera- | opinions entertained on this subject by the 
tion when the practical objects have been | noble Lord the Member for London, who 
attained, lest you should incur military being a leading Minister of the Crown, 


odium, is both a novel and a retrogressive | great weight was attached to his opinions; 
doctrine—a doctrine which will not carry | but the hon. Gentleman did not recollect 


you forward and onward to the furtherance | 


of civilisation, but backward towards a 
state of savagary and barbarism. Such 
are the feelings and convictions I enter- 
tain. I thank the House again for the 
extraordinary indulgence with which they 
have heard me on this as on former occa- 
sions, It is the future only that can de- 
cide between us and those from whom we 
so widely differ. I hope, however, for the 
sake of mankind at large—for the sake at 
least of Christendom—that the time is near 
at hand which will bring to a definitive 
issue this great and momentous question. 
For the present, deeply grateful for the 
indulgence and freedom of speech which 
have been aceorded me, I remain content 
in the belief that in endeavouring to recall 


that after the return of the noble Lord to 
, this country he had stated that certain 
circumstances had changed the opinion 
which he had entertained at Vienna, and 
which were in no way connected with the 
change of opinion in France, and that he 
had expressed stronger opinions than ever 
in favour of the war. He (Mr. Layard) 
wished to say a few words with regard 
to the, other points which had not been 
touched upon that evening. The House 
would recollect that on a previous occasion 
he had protested against the settlement 
which had been made of the first point in 
the negotiations at Vienna. As regarded 
the Principalities, Lord Clarendon, in his 
instructions to the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) entirely mistook the position of 





the Government from that course of policy | those provinces. They never were actu- 
which they are now pursuing I am follow- | ally subject to the Porte: they had princes 
ing the course which is most conformable | of their own ; and, except in reference to 
to the obligations of a true patriot, a| paying tribute, they were independent of 
faithful representative of the people, and a | the Porte. It was only within this een- 
loyal subject of the Queen. | tury that Russia had gained any influence 

Mr. LAYARD said, that at that late in those provinces, and he was bound to 
hour he would not long detain the House, | say that Russia had used that influence, 
especially since it was clear that they had | not for the advantage, but to crush the 
heard nothing that evening which had not | free institutions and liberty of the Princi- 
been over and over again discussed in that | palities ; and Russia could not say that to 
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her was owing the independence those pro- 
vinces ever enjoyed. He had personally 
witnessed the encroachments of Russia in 
those provinces. In 1848, when some at- 
tempt was made to introduce a liberal Go- 
vernment into the Principalities, Russia 
protested against it, and compelled the 
Porte to remove those persons who had 
been engaged in bringing about that 
change. After Russia they had allowed 
Austria to occupy the Principalities, as 
was now admitted, to the great injury of 
the inhabitants. He wished to call atten- 
tion, as regarded the Principalities, to the 
first point of the four which were to be 
adopted at the Conferences at Vienna. He 
had already stated that they altogether 
misunderstood the position of these pro- 
vinces, and that instead of treating them 
as semi-independent, they had treated 
them as completely dependent on the 
Porte; and not only that, but they had 
sanctioned the direct interference of Rys- 
sia, and extended the right of interferetice 
to the other contracting parties; and, 
moreover, Lord John Russell had signed a 
protocol which would have given Turkey a 
right to interfere on the demand of Russia, 
and to expel from the country any one 
who proposed new laws in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. This appeared to 
him trifling with the fortunes of men, for 
these provinces contained no less than five 
millions of inhabitants, whom they were 
handing over, bound hand and foot, to 
Austria and Russia. Protests had been 
signed by a great number of the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the country against this 
proposed settlement of the first point. 
The noble Lord said they had no weight 
because they were signed by persqns who 
were not the legal representatives of the 
inhabitants ; but how could any persons 
living in the provinces draw up any remon- 
strance against such a state of things dur- 
ing the Austrian occupation? Only those 
who were absent from the country and 
were free to act, could sign the protest. 
Now, had there been any concession on the 
part of Russia in this case? None what- 
ever. On the contrary, she had gained, 
because it was a material thing to her to 
have the power of interference under the 
sanction of the other Powers of Europe. 
With regard to the second point there was 
not much to be said; they had in that 
point one concession, of a trifling nature, 
as to the removal of the Quarantine Sta- 
tion from one of the islands of the Danube 
to the left bank. But although the Wal- 
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lachians and Moldavians were directly in- 
terested in the navigation of the Danube, 
which was the exit for their produce, yet 
they were no parties to the arrangement 
at Vienna, nor were they to be represented 
in the commission that was to regulate 
the navigation of the Danube. The third 
point, of course, came next in order; but 
he wished just to say a word with regard 
to the fourth. On the fourth point had 
Russia made any concession? None at 
all. She had no right to any interference 
with the Christian population. Her right 
was solely founded on the Treaty of Kai- 
nardjie ; which merely set forth that the 
Porte—not Russia—promised to protect 
the Christian population and its churches, 
By the fourth point, however, we should 
have given that right to Russia in com- 
mon with the other powers. With regard 
to the third point, he would not enter again 
into the subject of counterpoise and limi- 
tation; but, without entering into the quib- 
bles raised upon those subjects, he believ- 
ed that the country had made up its mind 
that the Four Points were not a satisfactory 
conclusion to the war, and that Govern- 
ment felt that pressure, and acted accord- 
ingly. The noble Lord’s instructions on 
proceeding to Vienna dealt specifically with 
the question of a counterpoise, and stated 
that it would neither satisfy our reasonable 
demands, nor afford any hope that the war 
would be brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Lord Clarendon said in those in- 
structions— 

“It might be brought about by a common 
agreement that the maritime Powers should main- 
tain in the Black Sea a force adequate to coun- 
terbalance the naval forces which Russia has 
heretofore maintained, and, if uncontrolled, may 
again hereafter maintain in that sea. But this 
would be nothing more than an armed truce, 
liable to be interrupted at every moment by 
chance collisions, and entailing on the maritime 
Powers a perpetual expenditure to keep up, ata 
distance from their arsenals, an efficient force in 
the Black Sea, while Russia, having her arsenals 
at hand and her harbours of refuge always open, 
would be relieved in a great measure from the 
costs to which the other Powers would be ex- 
posed. It may well be doubted whether, after a 
few years, Great Britain would continue such an 
expenditure.” 

These instructions were authorised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford, who was then 4 
Member of the Government. [Mr. GLab- 
STONE made a remark.] Well, he was 
wrong on that point. The right hon. 
Gentleman explained that when the noble 
Lord agreed to go to Vienna he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had never seen those instructions. 
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What were those instructions ? Lord Cla- 
rendon said a counterpoise would be nothing 
more than an armed truce, entailing on 
the maritime Powers a perpetual expense. 
But what did the noble Lord write to Lord 
Clarendon upon the 10th of April, when the 
project of counterpoise was first brought 
forward by the Austrian Government ?— 

“ T showed that the project of counterpoise was 

ineffectual, as we could not always have a large 
fleet at hand; humiliating to Turkey if she were 
always to lean on France and England; unsafe 
for Europe, which would be kept in the perpetual 
ferment of preparation for war. We had, how- 
ever, examined this plan carefully, in conformity 
with the desires of Austria, and only gave it up 
from being convinced of its inadequacy.” 
The noble Lord admitted, therefore, that 
the system of counterpoise would not effect 
the object. Lord Clarendon, upon the 16th 
of April, completely confirmed the views 
there set forth, and, writing to the noble 
Lord, he said— 

“T have the satisfaction to inform your Lord- 
ships that Her Majesty’s Government entirely ap- 
prove your language in reply to Count Buol, as 
reported in your despatch of the 10th instant. 
The opinions of Her Majesty’s Government could 
not have been more faithfully represented, or more 
ably expressed.” 


And yet they found the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) on the 18th of April proposing 
to Her Majesty’s Government the very plan 
of counterpoise which he had himself con- 
demned as a totally inadequate termination 
to the war, and which his instructions 
forbad him to entertain. He (Mr. Layard) 
believed that the country was totally dis- 
satisfied with the Four Points, and that the 
Government, believing that, rejected them 
altogether. But he did not wish to dwell 
on that which was past. He had hoped 
that this evening, before Parliament sepa- 
rated, they should have heard from Govern- 
ment what was to be done, that they 
should know their position. At that mo- 
ment they were besieging Sebastopol. Let 
them suppose it taken or not taken. If 
it were not taken, was there any better 
chance of peace? He believed not. Could 
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they expect any better terms than those | 


already offered? Certainly not. This 


country would never put up with defeat, | 


and a great military Power like France 


could not put up with anything that’ 
But supposing | 


amounted to a defeat. 
Sebastopol were taken, would they be any 
nearer to peace? He believed not, and 
he would refer to some remarkable words 
on that subject by Count Buol. Count 
Buol said— 


“Without giving any opinion upon the proba- 
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| bilities of the war, the Austrian Government 
cannot conceal its apprehension that the greatest 
successes in the Crimea may not be sufficient to 
induce Russia to make peace, and that the re- 
verses of Russia may so excite the Russian people 
as to render peace more difficult of attainment, so 
that the war may be indefinitely prolonged.” 


And he (Mr. Layard) believed that that 
would be infallibly the case. Russia might 
fairly say to us, ‘* You have taken Sebas- 
topol and you wish to impose on us certain 
conditions which will prevent our again 
fortifying Sebastopol. If such be the case 
stay where you are.” If such were the 
case, could we consent to a joint occupa- 
tion? A joint occupation would be impos- 
sible ; and if you abandon it altogether, 
where would be the fruits of all our sacri- 
fices? Could we blockade Sebastopol con- 
tinually ? He believed that to be impos- 
sible. Russia would suffer far less by 
waiting and then by giving up what she 
_ conceived her legitimate rights in the Black 
Sea. Well, it was owing to this indefinite 
policy, to our not knowing exactly what 
this war was intended to effect, that the pre- 
sent state of things was owing. The right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had justly 
commented on that subject, and asked what 
was the end of this war ? He (Mr. Layard) 
asked the same question. Then what was 
to be done with regard to Austria? They 
had allowed her to occupy the Principali- 
ties. Supposing that she had not occu- 
pied the Principalities, the allies might in 
them have raised 50,000 or 60,000 men— 
indeed, he believed we might have raised 
100,000 men—who, when officered, either 
from this country or France, would have 
helped to fight our battles, and would have 
imbibed a spirit of independence which 
, would have admirably qualified them for 
| the defence of their country. By the ad- 
_ mission of Austria they had been precluded 
‘altogether from taking advantage of the 
national feeling of the Principalities. He 
had been told in that House that if Austria 
| had not occupied the Principalities, the 
Turkish Government would have been com- 
pelled to keep up a large army there ; but 
the fact was that, by the admission of the 
Austrians, Russia had been enabled to 
withdraw her armies from the banks of the 
Pruth and tosend them to the Crimea, which 
she would not otherwise have been able to 
do; and if the Turkish troops had oceu- 
pied the Principalities they would have 
had this advantage, that they would have 
been able to harass the enemy beyond the 
Pruth, and to return to the Principalities 
under the safeguard of the Austrian troops, 
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Austria, by the treaty of the 2nd of Be: | aetins had been disregarded, while those 
cember, being bound not to permit any | had been promoted who least deserved it, 
Russian troops to cross the Pruth. Con- | had caused almost a hopeless feeling 
sequently Austria would then have been | amongst them. Within the last few days, 
acting to us the part of an ally, and would | we had seen rewards given to those who 
have been forced into the position which | had really no claim to them, and even the 
we had all along desired, of taking an/ highest honours of the State had been 
active part in the war. Now, however, we | bestowed indiscriminately upon the suc- 
were sending to the Crimea Turkish troops | cessful and the unsuccessful in a manner 
to oppose the Russians who had been /little creditable to those who dispensed 
withdrawn from the Pruth. And then|them. And what was the result? Why, 
we might have availed ourselves of the/ that, after such a campaign, we could not 
Italians. At the last moment we were | find one man who was capable of the com- 
enabled to do so, but the time had gone by | mand, because we did not take care to 
when the Italian troops might have been | look for merit and acknowledge it where 
of essential importance to us. Another] it existed—no genius had been evoked— 
result of this indefinite policy was the state | we had not yet found one man who had 
of things in Asia Minor. He did not wish | shown himself capable of commanding the 
to go through the Eastern question. All|army. How different was the case with 
he wished to show was that the Govern-|our enemies. There, if we were rightly 
ment had no expansive views on that sub- | informed, the whole defence of Sebastopol 
ject. He did not contemplate throwing | was to be attributed to a young man who 
English troops on an almost unknown part | had been a captain of engineers and had 
of Asia, but he would have enabled the | been raised to the position of chief com- 
Turkish army to succour Kars. At this} mand for his extraordinary ability. No- 
moment the Turkish army was locked up, thing of the kind had been done by us, 
in Kars, and unless they obtained speedy and there was no symptom of military 
assistance, they must yield to the Rus-, genius in all our operations in the Crimea. 
sian army. He did not suppose that the, We seemed to be going on from bad to 
Russian Government would attempt a de-| worse—there was no improvement—even 
monstration against Constantinople, but he | in the administration of the army. He 
believed that they would hold a material | could state facts to prove this if it were 
guarantee in those provinces. When those | necessary. In the Kertch expedition, as 
provinces were once in the possession of | he was informed, there was great mis- 
Russia, it would be exceedingly difficult to | management quite incredible ; he was told 
redeem them. It was very well to talk of | that the animals of the land transport were 
pouring troops in, through the forts on the | sent in one ship, and their harness in 
Black Sea coast, but from the nature of | another, and that two days elapsed before 
the country the Russians could easily close | both those vessels had arrived, and the 
up the few passes which led from the sea| army could not have moved many miles 
coast to the interior. And if Russia had | into the interior. He said the other night, 
any success in Asia Minor, which she was | in asking a question, that upon one occa- 
very likely to have, it was impossible to| sion, he was informed, the Commissariat 
say what would be the effect of it in our | was left without funds for nearly a month, 
Indian possessions. The effect on Persia | and the reason alleged for it was, that a 
would be immediate, and Persia would at/ ship with 100,000/. on board of her had 
once declare for Russia. He could see no | broken down and was detained four weeks 
hope of Persia even maintaining her neu-|to be repaired—as though the money 
trality, for Russia would then be in a posi- | might not have been sent on by another 
tion to force her to take part against us.|ship! One agent of the Government 
He could not help also expressing his | stated that, in consequence of this, bills to 
anxiety as to the condition of our own army. | the amount of nearly 5,000/. were dis- 
Although some improvements had taken | honoured, and that he had to pay the 
place under the pressure of public opinion, | Bashi-bazouks extra, to keep them from 
that was only in particular instances, where | pillaging the town, as it was now said 
great defects and mismanagement had been | they had pillaged some villages of the 
discovered. He saw no change of prin-| Dardanelles. Unless some change took 
ciple, and he believed there was a very | place in our management, he could see 











general discontent among the officers of | nothing before us but a repetition of all 
the army. The manner in which just} the disasters of the last campaign. But 
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if there was any one thing which would 
make the prospect of peace more remote 
than ever, it was the course taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford. Such a speech as 
the House had just heard from him was 
calculated to destroy almost every hope of 
peace. Although he (Mr. Gladstone) com- 
plained that he was unable to find various 
documents of the Russian chancery in the 
English Press, he might find them printed 
in a paper which the right hon. Gentleman 
no doubt took in, Ze Nord, published at 
Brussells, the Russian organ in Europe. If 
he and the other right hon. Gentlemen near 
him read that paper, they might see there 
what was the effect of their speeches— 
that they were looked upon as the advo- 
cates of Russia in England. He did not 
wish to impute to them that they wished 
to play into the hand of the enemy, or that 
they were traitors to their own country, 
but that such was the effect of their 
speeches could not be doubtful. Now 
could any speech have been made more 
calculated to damage our cause, to render 
peace more difficult, and encourage Rus- 
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sia to persevere and to reject every rea- 
sonable proposition, than the speech of | 
the right hon. Gentleman this evening ? 
He (Mr. Layard) believed that no Russian 
could have made a speech more thoroughly 
calculated to have that effect, and nothing | 
could raise the spirits of the Russian sol- 
diers more than the eloquent if not exag- 
gerated picture drawn by the right hon. 
Gentleman of their courage, endurance, 
and patriotism. But should not such a 
statement prove to us the necessity of 
checking and controlling a power like 
Russia, if she commanded such implicit 
obedience on the part of her soldiers, and 
possessed a million of armed men so de- 
voted to the interests of her Emperor ? 
Were not the allies warranted by such a 
representation of the Russian system in 
striving, at any sacrifice, for the attain- 
ment of their object ? He was astonished 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman, one of 
those who had plunged us into this war, 
now pointing out what he called a disaster 
and a reverse, and urging us to retire from 
the contest. Were those the words of an 
English statesman? Were they the words 
ofan Englishman? Was it thus—because 
we had suffered what, after all, was only a 
slight reverse—that we should abandon the 
national character which it had cost our 
country centuries of honourable toil, and 
frequent warfare, to establish ? Was the 
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honour of England nothing to the right 
hon. Gentleman ?—were the words “ na- 
tional honour” expunged from his vocabu- 
lary? Surely it was something to which 
much from us was due. We ought not, 
for a small failure, to give up a great and 
glorious cause as if it were hopeless. 
Why, had not we in the Peninsular war 
failures ten times greater? And did 
Wellington throw up the contest then be- 
cause of those difficulties ? They were 
but episodes in a great war, which ended 
in a complete success. He (Mr. Layard) 
believed it would be impossible to make 
any peace, while the question of Sebas- 
topol remained unsettled ; for it was not 
the character of England only that was at 
stake—it was a great national question 
with the military empire of France ; and 
France could not submit to the loss of her 
military reputation. Some gentlemen said 
the feeling of the people in France was 
not in favour of the war.—They might 
think so, if they only chose to go to Paris 
and converse with the cliques which were 
opposed to the Government upon every 
subject as well as upon this. But he 
believed, on the contrary, that there was 
in France a much stronger feeling in ap- 
probation of the war, as had been shown 
by the ardour with which, upon two occa- 
sions, the whole nation had, as it were, 
responded to the demand made by their 
Government, and had subscribed to the 
national treasury an amount that far ex- 
ceeded all anticipations. It appeared to 
him that one of two things must happen ; 
either the people of this country, angry 
with the mismanagement of the war, 
would interpose, and compel their Govern- 
ment to conduct it more efficiently ; or 
else they would, hopelessly and utterly 
disgusted, change their feelings towards 
the war, and oblige the Government to 
accept terms inadequate to the sacrifices 
which they had made, and which ought to 
be compensated by some results very dif- 
ferent from those Four Points. If those 
Four Points had been accepted he believed 
it would only have been a short and hollow 
truce, to be followed by a renewal of war. 
He would urge it, therefore, upon the Go- 
vernment to carry on the war with all pos- 
sible vigour, and so to fulfil that trust 
which the country had, with so much 
generous confidence, hitherto put in them. 

Mr. COBDEN : It is not my intention 
to delay the House for more than a few 
minutes, because I think that, after the 
able and exhaustive speech of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford, 
to do so would be presumption on my part. 
I have listened to the remarks of the right 
hon. Member for Aylesbury with that at- 
tention with which I always listen to him 
upon Oriental subjects, as being well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the East; and 
I suppose it must be from want of reason- 
ing power on my part, but at the end of 
his speech I was at a loss to conjecture what 
is the purpose of the hon, Gentleman, what 
his policy, and how he proposes to carry 
out his ends—if, indeed, he have any ends 
in view. But when the hon. Gentleman 
gets up, having no intelligible policy, and 
advancing no arguments which we can fol- 
low, and speaks in slighting and discourte- 
ous terms of the magnificent oration of the 
right hon. Gentleman near me (Mr. Glad- 
stone), he shows, I think, an undue appre- 
ciation of the most eminent orator in this 
House. He has accused the right hon. 
Gentleman of praising Russia and encou- 
raging her to prolong the contest by point- 
ing out our own defects and short-comings ; 
but if to point out defects be a sin, the 
hon. Gentleman is himself the greatest 
sinner ;—because, has he ever made a 
speech in which he has not found fault 
with everything connected with the man- 


agement of the war? He has complained 
of the mismanagement of the army, and he 
has prophesied that Russia would overrun 
Asia Minor; and are we, who also point 
out what we consider to be defects to be 
on that account stigmatised as partisans 


of the enemy? What I have risen, how- 
ever, to touch upon is quite a different 
subject, and is of a somewhat personal 
character ; and as this is probably the last 
opportunity which I shall have this Session 
of referring to it, I trust that the House 
will permit me, for a very short time, to 
occupy its attention while I make a few 
remarks upon a subject which concerns 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House. We have been discussing the 
weight of authority of public men in re- 
ference to the policy to be pursued with 
regard to this war, and we have been told 
that the great negotiators at Vienna were 
in favour of negotiating a peace on the 
basis of the Four Points, and we have been 
also told the weight of authority to which 
they are entitled, and how much is due to 
their judgment. I attach much weight to 
the influence which high authorities upon 
such matters have upon the public mind ; 
and when I find an individual holding so 
high an office as that of a Cabinet Minister 
Mr. Cobden 
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coming forward and uttering unmeasured 
denunciations against a large body of 
Members of this House for their conduct 
in the House, I think that the matter is 
not one which ought to be treated lightly 
by the House or by the country. I allude, 
of course, to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies (Sir W. Moles- 
worth) and I think that I shall be able, 
before I sit down, to show the necessity of 
his affording to the House some explana- 
tion of his conduct. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman attacked three or four parties. He 
attacked the Opposition; he attacked the 
right hon, Gentlemen who sit near me; 
and he attacked the party to which I be- 
long. There was what he called “ the 
unscrupulous Opposition” —there were the 
followers of the late Sir R. Peel—and 
there was ‘‘a nefarious and unpatriotic 
body”’ who were carrying on @ war against 
the Government by means of ambuscades, 
When I find that such language is applied 
to me and to the peace party by a Gentle- 
man who holds himself up as par excel- 
lence the advocate of war, I think I am 
performing my duty to the peace party— 
not the peace-at-any-price party, but the 
rational peace party—if I endeavour to 
show that the right hon. Baronet is not 
entitled to much weight when he comes 
forward as an advocate for war. I want to 
know when the right hon. Gentleman first 
adopted sentiments contrary to those which 
I profess ? Two years and a-half ago, when 
Lord Aberdeen was forming an Adminis- 
tration, the right hon. Gentleman was of- 
fered a seat in it, and it was intimated to 
him that he might have the office of Se- 
eretary at War. The answer made by 
the right hon. Gentleman was, that he 
had no objection to accept office under 
Lord Aberdeen, that he did not even re- 
quire to have a seat in the Cabinet; but 
he thought that in a Government that pro- 
fessed to embrace all shades of Liberal 
opinions the sentiments which he professed 
ought to be represented in the Cabinet. 
The rejoinder made to him was—‘* Whom 
do you consider a fair representative of 
your opinions ?”’ and to that interrogatory 
the right hon. Gentleman replied, ‘ Mr. 
Cobden.”’ Now, this is no secret commu- 
nicated to me in friendship by the right 
hon. Baronet, but the conversation which 
I have related was communicated to me, 
before he knew whether I was going to have 
the offer of a seat in the Cabinet, in the 
Reform Club on the very evening after it 
had taken place, and in the presence of at 
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least half-a-dozen persons. I want, there- 
fore, to know when the right hon. Gentle- 
man became converted from my opinions, 
and became so great a champion of the 
war. Don’t let the right hon. Gentleman 
answer ‘It is true we agreed upon ge- 
neral and home polities, but not on the sub- 
ject of peace and war.” Let me remind 
the House that my opinions were then 
known on that subject, and I had at- 
tended large meetings and had identified 
myself with the agitation which had for its 
aim to try to imbue the minds of the peo- 
ple of this country with sounder views with 
reference to peace and war, foreseeing as 
I did that the great prosperity which arose 
in this country in consequence of the adop- 
tion of free-trade policy—just as Jeshurun 
waxed fat and kicked—would be likely to 
lead the nation into war. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew of this when he offered 
to make me his representative in the Cabi- 
net. We had been for many years ac- 


quainted with each other’s views on foreign 
politics; and, much as we may have 
agreed on home affairs, if there was one 
subject upon which our views were iden- 
tified, I venture to say it was on foreign 
policy. My very first début in public life 


was in writing a pamphlet, and in answer- 
ing Mr. Urquhart upon the subject of fo- 
reign policy. About twenty years ago that 
Gentleman was agitating throughout the 
country against Russia, and was the cause 
of an increase in our navy of 5,000 men, 
and of our putting Yarmouth in a state of 
defence to meet a Russian invasion. I 
confess, now, that Mr. Urquhart has been 
too much for me. I have watched his 
agitation and that of some of his friends 
ever since, and I say that great injustice 
has been done to my original adversary, 
for Mr. Urquhart ought to be the Prime 
Minister of this country at the present 
moment to carry out what is his own 
policy. But the right hon. Gentleman, a 
little while ago, when I alluded to him in 
this House in a very jocular manner (and 
nobody who knew what provocation I had 
will think I treated him very severely)— 
the right hon. Gentleman, I say, came 
down the next evening, when you, Sir, 
were not in the chair, or you would not 
have allowed it to be done, and brought 
down an extract or two from a speech he 
made at Leeds in 1840, to which I had 
referred, in order to show that his speech 
then was quite consistent with his present 
conduct, and that he had then advocated 
precisely the same policy as he was doing 
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now. I could not follow the right hon. 
Géntleman on that occasion ; and so little 
disposed was I, if he would have allowed 
me to do otherwise, to have brought our 
political differences to this extremity, that I 
would not even have done myself the justice 
to refer to that subject again. However, 
the right hon. Gentleman would not give 
me the chance of passing it by. It seems 
to me that that old malady which they say 
the gods afflict us with previously to our de- 
struction had befallen him. What could I 
do? I could not allow the influence of a 
Cabinet Minister to go forth throughout 
the country in favour of the war without 
doing justice to the advocates of peace, 
and I must show how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman acted in the garbled extracts he 
made from that speech. I thought that 
such a perfect logician as the right hon. 
Gentleman would not condescend to sophis- 
try in order to make out his case. But 
he read extracts from his Leeds speech on 
the occasion to which I refer, and what I 
should like would be that the right hon. 
Gentleman should be compelled to read the 
whole of his speech. He read some ex- 
tracts to show that his present conduct was 
quite consistent with his speech in Leeds, 
at the meeting to which I refer. Now, I 
must remind the House under what circum- 
stances this meeting was held. We were 
on the verge of a war with France respect- 
ing the affairs of Syria. We were acting 
in conjunction with Russia, and every day 
we were under the apprehension that the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Govern- 
ment would lead us into a war. The right 
hon. Gentleman accordingly called a meet- 
ing in the streets of Leeds, and although 
his Whig partisans refused to support him, 
he held the meeting to denounce any war 
with France in support of the Turks, and 
in alliance with Russia. He began by 
laying down a hypothetical case, and if he 
had read to the House what he said at the 
commencement of his speech it would have 
been seen that in what he read afterwards 
as his own arguments, he was merely fol- 
lowing out his hypothesis, which he takes 
care to repudiate as utterly absurd. Here 
is what he said— 


“ The sole pretext that has ever been assigned, 
or that can be assigned, to justify our interference 
in the affairs of Turkey, is lest Russia should 
interfere alone and take possession of Constanti- 
nople. I will assume that the possession of Con- 
stantipole would be as great a calamity as some 
persons suppose. I will suppose that, despising 
every law of human interest, Russia shall prohibit 
our commerce, refuse all interchange of commo- 
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dities with us, and exclude us from the ports of 
the Black Sea, and that when, by these strange 
means, it has rapidly acquired a high degree of 
wealth and prosperity, it shall seriously commence 
the conquest of civilised Europe. All these, and 
many other suppositions equally absurd, I will 
take for granted as being the inevitable conse- 
quences of the acquisition of Constantinople by 
Russia; and I now ask—have we adopted the 
wisest course to defeat the views of Russia? On 
the contrary, is not our policy the absurdest that 
human ingenuity could have imagined ? We have 
formed an alliance with Russia, whose interests 
are hostile to our own. We have lost the alliance 
of France, &e.” 


[Sir W. Moteswortn: Hear, hear!] Well, 
I say the right hon. Gentleman seems to 
have forgotten his ancient powers of logic, 
for the whole of his subsequent argument 
is governed by his original argumentative 
assumption, and when he talks, as he did 
in the extracts he read in this House, 
about the advantage of joining France as 
against Russia, it was merely following out 
this thesis which he then branded as nt- 
terly absurd. What he says is, that all 
this supposition as to the power of Russia 
consequent on the possession of Constanti- 
nople is utterly absurd; but if he will 
refer to the speeches of Lord Clarendon he 
will find that his Lordship justifies the 
war, by assuming all those things which 
the right hon. Gentleman denounces as 
utterly absurd. But is it possible that I 
could fail to know the sentiments of the 
right hon. Gentleman on this subject ? Let 
me remind hit that at this time (in 1840) 
I was doing at Manchester precisely the 
same as he was doing at Leeds, and I re- 
peat that there was no subject upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman and I were so 
thoroughly agreed up to the last eighteen 
months. I say ‘‘ up to the last eighteen 
months,”’ because the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot deny that until he joined the 
Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, he entertained 
precisely the same opinions upon this ques- 
tion as he did for fifteen years before. 
Now, I do not deny to anybody the right 
of changing his opinions. It was a saying 
of Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, that he never found an honest 
convert to his opinions after the age of 
forty. The right hon. Gentleman may, 
however, change his opinions, if he likes, 
up to the age of fifty. All I stipulate for 
is, when he has to deal with a question 
like this, if he does denounce those with 
whom he once acted for the opinions which, 
during fifteen years, were his own, that he 
shall at least condescend to tell us what 
are the reasons upon which he founded this 
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change in his views. At all events, it is 
very hard that he should begin by de- 
nouncing us as nefarious and unpatriotic, 
In conclusion, I will say that in dealing 
with the right hon. Gentleman I have done 
as I would wish to be done by. If ever | 
am found on great questions of policy to 
be systematically holding one language to 
my friends in private, and then denouncing 
them in public for holding those opinions, 
I shall expect from those friends not pri- 
vate remonstrance—for I shall expect pri- 
vate friendship to be then at an end—but 
I shall expect from them that in the most 
publie place, in this House or elsewhere, 
they will denounce my conduct and declare 
me in a political sense utterly unfaithful 
and utterly unworthy of the confidence of 
any political party. 

Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH: As 
I am called upon at this late hour of the 
night to reply to this most unexpected 
burst of attack, I hope the House will 
bear with me for a few minutes. The 
hon. Gentleman has called me to account, 
in the first place, for the speech I delivered 
the other day to my constituents of South- 
wark. I cannot say that I either regret 
or retract one single sentiment I uttered 
on that occasion, because I believe that in 
that speech I expressed not only the opin- 
ions of the 11,000 electors of Southwark, 
but also the opinions of a great portion of 
the thinking and reflecting men of this 
country with reference to the conduct of 
hon. Gentlemen on the subject of the 
Turkish loan. Sir, I had found that a 
strong feeling of deep anxiety and alarm 
pervaded many classes of my constituents, 
lest by some party movement the alliance 
of England with France should be dis- 
turbed and the war brought to a disgrace- 
ful and discreditable termination ; and in 
order to tranquillise and allay their alarm 
I felt it my duty to tell them that if ever 
such a result were brought about it should 
not be by the Government of my noble 
Friend Lord Palmerston, of which I am a 
Member. This opinion I expressed, Sir, 
and in so doing I denounced the conduct 
of the three parties who I considered had 
united a short time before for the purpose 
of surprising the Government on the sub- 
ject of the Turkish Loan. I repeat that 
there is not a single sentence I then 
thought it my duty to express to my con- 
stituents which I in any way regret or feel 
disposed to retract. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the West Riding, has re- 
ferred to certain conversations which he 
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says took place between himself and me | fully over the speech which I made at 


about the period of the formation of the | 
No doubt | 
it is true that very friendly relations have | 


Government of Lord Aberdeen. 


existed between the hon. Gentleman and 
myself during a long period of years. On 
many subjects, it is true, I have agreed 
with him ; but on many subjects it is also 
true that I have totally disagreed with him, 
and I have disagreed with him in his ex- 
traordinary views with regard to the pos- 
sibility of universal peace. His views on 
that subject I considered so extreme and 
extravagant, that I doubted, indeed, whe- 
ther his fine intellect had not become aber- 
rant on that particular question. The hon. 


Gentleman says I told him I was going to| 
be appointed Secretary at War, and that I 


would have accepted that office without a 
seat in the Cabinet. I have no recollec- 
tion of having ever made such a state- 
ment. I was never asked if I would hold 
that office, and I never was offered any 
situation in the Government without a seat 
in the Cabinet. I have, however, a recol- 


lection of, during the intercourse of private 
friendship, talking over with him at the 
time the various combinations of parties 
which it was expected might take place ; 


and it is perfectly true that I said that in 
many respects I agreed with him in opin- 
ion, and that it would be a very great plea- 
sure to me, should such a combination of 
parties as was then the subject of general 
rumour take place, if he should be a Mem- 
ber of that Cabinet ; and referring to the 
consonance of our views on the subject of 
free trade I said, ‘‘ Your opinions would 
represent mine very much in that Govern- 
ment.’’ I say that was the case at the 
time, for I agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man on many subjects ; but I say I never 
agreed with him in his views respecting 
peace. The hon. Gentleman knows that 
I never would consent to attend any meet- 
ings with reference to it, or to join him in 
any way or to take any part in any agita- 
tion concerning it; and he must also re- 
collect that very recently I stated to him, 
in a confidential conversation, that I 
thought that his views on that subject 
endangered his reputation in the eyes of 
the people of England. I have certainly 
been on very friendly terms with the hon. 
Gentleman. I have received him at my 
house, and we have had many conversa- 
tions together on different subjects; but of 
these conversations I never took any notes 
in order to repeat them afterwards to the 
House of Commons. I have read care- 





Leeds. It is true, that in the course of 
fifteen years a very considerable change 
may take place in a man’s views on a par- 
ticular subject, and in that speech, it is 
true, I underrated the ambitious designs 
of Russia; but I said that if Russia had 
those designs, then France and England 
ought to unite to prevent her carrying 
them out. I admit that, in respect to the 
ambitious designs of Russia, for several 
reasons I have changed my opinion in the 
course of the last fifteen years. One of 
these reasons is the knowledge I acquired 
as a Member of the Government of the 
secret correspondence which took place 
between Russia and the British Govern- 
ment about Turkey—I was then induced 
to believe that the ambitious design of 
Russia, to which I had not previously at- 
tached much importance, were of a more 
serious character than I had anticipated, 
and I freely acknowledge that these and 
other circumstances which came to my 
knowledge as a Member of the Govern- 
ment were the motive causes in bringing 
about the change in my views. I do not 
know that I have any more to say upon 
the subject. I merely rose to say to the 
House that, with the alterations, if any, 
which have taken place in my views on 
this subject, I have never expressed, either 
in this House or to my constituents from 
the hustings, any opinions which I am 
not prepared to reassert at the present 
moment. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I do not 
rise to prolong the discussion that has just 
taken place between my hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding and the right 
hon. Baronet ; but the right hon. Baronet 
has said, with reference to the speech made 
by him at his late election, that he has no- 
thing to retract. Having recently been 
the colleague of that right hon. Gentle- 
man, I have still so much respect for his 
character that I am quite sure that when 
I show him that he has unintentionally 
stated what is not the case, he will imme- 
diately be ready to retract one of his state- 
ments. I understand him to have said 
that he considered the conduct of certain 
parties in this House to be dishonourable, 
unpatriotic, and discreditable to them- 
selves, inasmuch as they devised and en- 
tered into a combination of parties in re- 
spect to the Vote on the Turkish Loan. 
Now, sir, I happened to have been sitting 
next to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Ricardo) immediately before 
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he arose to address the House on the oc- 
casion to which the right hon. Baronet has 
referred ; and I asked my hon. Friend 
whether he was aware of what were the 
intentions of hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
respect to the discussion that was about to 
commence. My hon. Friend told me that 
he had no knowledge whatever of what 
those intentions were. I myself had not 
the least idea of the course which Gentle- 
men opposite meant to take ; but an hon. 
Member known to my hon, Friend the 
Member for Stoke—I mean the hon. Mem- 
ber for Horsham (Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald) 
—declared he had reason to know it was 
the intention of many Gentlemen opposite 
to support the Motion of the hon, Member 
for Stoke. Until that moment neither my 
hon. Friend who made the Motion, nor the 
hon. Gentleman who sits next me, had any 
knowledge whatever of what the course 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite might be. I 
make this assertion positively both for my 
hon. Friend and myself, and the right hon. 
Baronet will thus see that he had no 


grounds for making the assertion that he | 
did of combination on the part of three of | 


the parties in this House, and I therefore 
hope and expect that he will at once re- 
tract that statement. 

Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH : 
When I used the words “combination of 
parties,” I merely intended to describe the 
impression which was produced upon my 
mind by the events of last Friday week. 
On that occasion we were surprised, not, 
I must say, by the Peace party, because 
with them we have been at perpetual war, 
but by the sudden attack of the right hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on the benches behind 


us, and the simultaneous attack of hon. 


Gentlemen opposite. This attack was so 
simultaneous— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the right hon. 
Baronet was not entitled to make another 
speech and was going beyond the bounds 


of an explanation. 
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doing what was best for the country. We 
were told that the independence of Turkey 
was at stake, but I conceive that the 
Turkish Loan was calculated to destroy 
that independence. When the right hon. 
Baronet prostitutes his high office at the 
hustings, and condescends to gross and 
scurrilous abuse of Members as honourable 
as himself [Order.] The right hon. Ba- 
ronet accused us of a nefarious design, 
and, if I am called to order, I must re- 
quest you, Sir, to call the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to order for the language he has 
used. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot call an hon. 
Member to order for any language he has 
used out of this House. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE: But 
the right hon. Baronet has adhered to that 
language in the House. I do not think 
you can be aware, Sir, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has adhered to that language 
in his place, and I say, with great respect 
to the Chair, that any person who ac- 
cuses me on the hustings of nefarious de- 
signs utters vulgar and scurrilous abuse. 
[Order !] I hope to be in order when I 
say that he will do well on another occa- 
sion to acquaint himself with the facts be- 
fore he makes such assertions. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I wish to make an ap- 
peal to the right hon. Baronet the Colo- 
nial Secretary. He has been called upon 
by the right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir 
J. Graham) to retract his statement, and I 
understood he rose for the purpose of ex- 
plaining that he did not mean to say at 
his election that which the newspapers re- 
port him to have said, although it is quite 
evident that the speech was carefully 
written out, and it is believed that it was 
in the hands of the newspapers before it 
was spoken. You, Sir, no doubt very 
properly, called the right hon. Baronet to 
order, and he sat down in the middle of a 
sentence. I certainly think it would be 
an advantage, and would show some de- 


Siz WILLIAM MOLESWORTH :| corum on the part of a Cabinet Minister, 


Then I shall say no more. 
Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE : 


‘if the right hon. Baronet was allowed 
It | 
seems that the right hon. Baronet has | 


to finish his sentence, and to make the 
retraction which he was called upon to 


studied his favourite author, Hobbes, to; make by the right hon. Member for Car- 
some effect, and that he considers that lisle. 


when a man recants his opinions he has 


Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH: I 


great licence of speech. Although I am | did not make a retraction. 


one of the humblest individuals who voted | 


Mr. WALPOLE: The right hon. Ba- 


in the minority on the occasion which has | ronet has made a charge not only against 


been referred to, I can assure the right | 


hon. Baronet that I took that course with 


the conscientious conviction that I was / 


Sir J. Graham 


members of the peace party, but against 


his former colleagues, and against, as he 
termed them, an unscrupulous Opposition. 
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I feel that we have a right to call upon|has alluded. There can be no doubt as to 
him to retract the phrase that all these| the tenour of what he stated. I looked 
persons were acting together in a nefarious | in several newspapers, and found precisely 
design. I came down to the House to|the same report. The right hon. Gentle- 
listen to that debate, and I did not even} man then stated that there had been a 
know until the debate had proceeded to | combination of parties to take Government 
a considerable extent the course which I| by surprise. He now says two things, 
should take. My impression when the} which appear to contradict one another. 
debate commenced was that the proper | He says he does not make any retraction, 
course would be to press the Government | and at the same time it was his intention 
to turn the Convention into a separate, | to describe, not the actions of others, but 
instead of being a joint guarantee; but | the impression on his own mind. Now, it 
arguments which were never answered jis perfectly plain that the language of the 
on the part of the Government convinced | right hon. Gentleman did describe, not the 
me that we had not the power of tak-| impression on his own mind, but the ac- 
ing that course, and that we could sim-| tions of others. That is the whole ques- 
ply require the Government to alter the | tion at issue. Does he mean to describe 
Convention by negativing the Resolution. | the actions of others or the impression on 
Unless this House is to be absolutely his own mind? I can only say that, if I 
silenced on every question which in time | had previously agreed to vote with gentle- 
of war is brought before it, every gentle- | men in whose opinion I concurred, I should 
man has a right to express his opinion not for a moment shrink from avowing it, 
on that occasion, firmly and temperately, ; because I see nothing improper or dishon- 
without being charged with a nefarious | ourable in such combination or such con- 
combination. I am not aware that I have jcert. But, as I stated before, I learned 
ever taken the part of active opposition | the intentions of the hon. Member for 
against the noble Lord with any factious | Stoke while sitting on this bench, and at 
intention ; but I have never scrupled, and | the time I had not the smallest idea of the 
I hope I never shall, to express my honest course which would be taken by hon. Gen- 
opinion upon any question relating to the tlemen opposite. As far as we are con- 
war, The vote which I gave that night cerned, I wish to know what the right hon. 
was as honest a vote as I ever gave; and | Baronet really means. Does he mean to 
I trust the right hon. Baronet will only do | designate our conduct on that oecasion by 
justice to those whom he certainly,—per- | those offensive epithets which he used, or 
haps inadvertently, but I must say in my | did he only describe the impression on his 
opinion most improperly—maligned, if he own mind? The right hon. Baronet is 
offers some apology. It is only due to us just as free to form impressions as any old 
that some apology should be made for such | woman who chooses to take anything into 
expressions coming from a Minister of the | her head—who imagines she has seen a 
Crown, ghost or anything else. I wish to leave 
Mr. BROTHERTON moved the ad-| the right hon. Gentleman’s liberty of ima- 
journment of the House. gination entirely intact, but I do hope he 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I confess I have} does not intend to cast on us the imputa- 
listened with great surprise to what has | tions which his language conveys. 
taken place during this combination. 1} Viscount PALMERSTON: My right 
believe this conversation may just as well | hon. Friend concluded his speech by charg- 
be called a combination—a term which | ing the right hon. Baronet with having at- 
I used inadvertently—as the concurrence | tacked hon. Gentlemen in this House with 
of the opinions and votes which my right} combination upon this question. [* No, 
hon, Friend (Sir W. Molesworth) has chosen|no!”’] I am not talking of epithets, I 
to adorn with that name. In taking notice | am talking of substantives. I beg pardon 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I shall not, of hon. Gentlemen opposite. This is the 
forget what he appears to have forgotten | question which is raised, and my right hon. 
—our former connection as colleagues in} Friend who last spoke put it distinctively 
the relations in which we acted for a very | on the ground that he was asking the right 
considerable time. The language which | hon. Baronet (Sir W. Molesworth) whether 
the right hon. Gentleman used on the hust- | what he stated was the impression on his 
ings was, I think, used with little conside- | own mind, or whether he asserted it posi- 
ration, notwithstanding the circumstances | tively as an actual fact. That is the ques- 
to which the hon. Member for Manchester | tion which the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for the University of Oxford raised, 
and I shall not be carried off the scent by 
the ‘‘ Noes” of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
No Gentleman can state beyond the im- 
pression on his own mind as to any fact 
which has taken place. That impression 
was my right hon. Friend’s impression, 
and, whether rightly or wrongly, it is also 
my impression ; it was the impression, also, 
of every man who did not form part of the 
minority, and I believe that was the im- 
pression of every reasonable man in the 
kingdom who looked at what passed that 
night. The combination may have been 
fortuitous——it may have been accidental— 
it may have been without any previous 
concert; but combination it was in the 
strictest sense of the word, because a num- 
ber of persons did combine to give a vote 
on that occasion against the Government. 
Whether they did so combine by previous 
concert or from conviction on their minds 
is for themselves to say; we cannot dive 
into their thoughts: but my right hon. 
Friend was perfectly justified in his con- 
viction that there was a combination for 
accomplishing the object which he stigma- 
tised as not reflecting credit on those who 
combined to obtain it. In that opinion, I 
believe, he will be supported by the opin- 
ions of the great majority of the country, 
and if Gentlemen are offended at that 
opinion being entertained, it is not only on 
my right hon. Friend the censure ought to 
fall, but also upon a great many thousands 
of persons who share that opinion with 
him. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON regretted, 
after what had taken place, that the right 
hon. Baronet had not honestly and fairly 
confessed his error. 

THe Marquess oF GRANBY did not 
know what the impressions of the right 
hon. Gentleman might have been when he 
had made the charge upon the hustings ; 
but after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlisle 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford, he could not 
help thinking that any erroneous impres- 
sion of the vote of Friday week which he 
might have formed must have been re- 
moved from his mind. He, therefore, 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would 
get up in his place, and acknowledge that 
he had been mistaken. - 

Sirk WILLIAM MOLESWORTH: I 
believe I can now speak on the adjourn- 
ment. When I was stopped by you, Sir, 
I was proceeding to state how I came to 


Viscount Palmerston 


{COMMONS} 
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use these words. In using them I ey. 
pressed the effect produced on my mind 
by the events of last Friday week. I said 
that the sudden and unexpected attack of 
the right hon. Gentleman, simultaneously 
with that of hon. Gentlemen opposite, pro- 
duced the impression that it was a skilfull 
combined movement. The right hon. Gen. 
tlemen the Members for Carlisle and for 
Oxford University have both declared in 
their places that there was no previous 
combination between them and the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and the peace party. 
Without doubt, I firmly believe the cor- 
rectness of that statement, and I can 
only consider that what I thought was a 
combination was an accidental union of 
parties for the purpose of an attack upon 
the Government. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am very willing 
that this subject should be terminated, 
especially as, in the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I made some comments 
which would seem to render it unnecessary 
for me now to address the House. But it 
appears to me that the issue is changed. 
I really thought the noble Lord rose to 
extricate his right hon. Friend and col- 
league from a disagreeable position, but 
the noble Lord entirely changed the ques- 
tion we are really discussing, and now the 
right hon. Baronet makes the explanation 
which his noble Friend has in a manner 
forced from him, and accepts the issue 
which the noble Lord has placed before 
the House; but which I say is a false 
issue. It was not that complaints were 
made because the right hon. Gentleman 
accused Members of this House of acting 
in “‘ combination”’ on a particular ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Combination” is a word to which 
many different meanings can be ascribed, 
although it is oftener applied in an odious 
sense than otherwise; and if severely 
tested it would, perhaps, have such 4 
meaning as applied to this case. But it is 
the epithets which were affixed to the word 
“combination” which gave the great of- 
fence, and prevented any mistake as to the 
nature of the imputations cast on the right 
hon. Gentleman by the Secretary of State. 
But those epithets the noble Lord has en- 
tirely thrown over. He has raised an ar- 
gument on the issue of the word combina- 
tion. I do not at all agree with the noble 
Lord in the statement that it is the general 
opinion that there was some pre-arranged 
combination between the two sides of the 
House on that occasion. I have no doubt 
the noble Lord was very much astonished 
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at the division which took place, and the 
feelings of a Minister obliged to speak 
against time, and who, even by speaking 
against time, could only secure a bare ma- 
jority, should be viewed with some indulg- 
ence. But I am astonished that the noble 
Lord should defend his colleagues in the 
use of the epithet ‘‘ nefarious,”’ as applied 
to the course taken by many distinguished 
Members of this House, and that he should 
have encouraged the right hon. Gentleman 
in his refusal to express his regret for 
using an epithet which the facts do not 
warrant and which no circumstances could 
justify. There the matter might have 
rested; but I cannot say the apology of 
the right hon. Gentleman has been either 
a graceful or a satisfactory one; and al- 
though the situation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might be viewed with indulgence, 
as I explained on a recent occasion, | can- 
not but regret, for the sake of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, that he should 
have treated the appeal that has been 
made to him in the spirit which he has 
evinced. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That this 
House do now adjourn,’’ put, and agreed 
to. 
The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock. 


om 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 4, 1855. 


Minvtgs.] Pusiic Birts.—1° Judicial Proce- 
dure and Securities for Debts (Scotland). 

2° Exchequer Bills (£7,000,000) ; Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation) ; Militia Pay. 

8° Ordnance Board; Public Health Act (1854) 
Continuance and Amendment; Dwellings for 
Labouring Classes. 


The House met; and having transacted 
the business on the Paper, 

House adjourned at One o’clock to Mon- 
day next. 


et ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 6, 1855. 


Minvres.] Pusiic Brtts.—1* Ordnance Board ; 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Advances; Public 
Health Act (1854) Continuance and Amend- 
ment; Diseases Prevention. 

2° Militia Ballots Suspension ; Island of Tobago 


n. 
8* Metropolis Local Management; Excise 
Duties. 


{Avaust 6, 1855} 
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MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 

Order of the Day for the Consideration 
of, and for the Lords to be Summoned, 
read: Message considered accordingly ; 
and an humble Address being moved there- 
upon, the same was agreed to, Nemine 
Dissentiente : And the said Address to be 
presented to Her Masesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


SALE OF BEER, é&c. BILL. 
THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 


rose to move to resolve— 


“That the Select Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons having recommended an im- 
mediate Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act of 
1854, the Circumstances which render Legisla- 
tion essential on the Subject Matter of the Bill 
which has been passed by the House of Commons 
are of such Urgency as to render the immediate 
Consideration of the same necessary.” 


The noble Marquess said that this was a 
measure which affected the well-being of a 
large number of the people, and it was im- 
portant that the Session should not ter- 
minate without the question being settled 
in some manner. The Act of last year 
was only passed at the end of the Session, 
and came into operation in August. Great 
discontent was at once excited, and the 
question was raised early in the present 
Session, but as the Government were un- 
able from the pressure of public business 
to take the matter into their hands, a pri- 
vate Member of the other House was 
obliged to take the initiative and on the 
26th of June a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the 
Act. They made their Report on the 
26th of July, and the present Bill, founded 
on their recommendation, was immediate- 
ly introduced, and passed through all its 
stages in the other House with little or no 
opposition. Their Lordships would see 
that it was impossible for any Bill tocome 
before them with greater recommendations 
for urgency. This Bill came before them 
recommended by the Government and by 
the almost unanimous voice of the other 
House of Parliament, the two Commis- 
sioners of Police, and fourteen out of six- 
teen police magistrates of the metropolis 
had givenevidence in favour of an alteration 
of the law, and during the present Session 
the petitions in favour of it presented to 
the other House of Parliament, had been 
signed by the enormous number of 442,536 
persons. The consideration of this Bill 
was a measure essentially of urgency since 
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its existence seriously affected the comforts 
of a very numerous class of persons. Let 
their Lordships consider the inconvenience 
suffered by persons who were in the habit 
of travelling by excursion trains. The 
returns showed that sometimes 12,000 
persons arrived by these trains on Sunday 
evening too late to get any refreshment if 
the public-houses closed at ten o’clock. 
It might be said they ought to go home 
instead of to the public-houses. That 
might do very well for their Lordships, 
who had something better than water, 
at home, but the great majority of these 
people had nothing in their houses but 
water, and that such as he should not like 
to live upon. They ought to do every- 
thing in their power to promote the recrea- 
tion and excursions of those people who 
had to labour hard for six days in the week, 
and an alteration in the law was now ur- 
gently required, as these excursions were 
most frequent in the months of August 
and September. The present law was a 
source of great hardship to the large class 
of persons in the metropolis who kept no 
liquor in their houses, but were accustomed 
to send to the public-house for what they 
required. The Act of last Session had 
not in the least decreased drunkenness. 
Even if it had, they had no right, in order 
to prevent a few persons from indulging in 
a reprehensible habit, to subject thousands 
and tens of thousands to an inconvenience 
which they felt most strongly, and with 
which they were most seriously discon- 
tented. There could be no doubt that the 
recent demonstrations in the metropolis 
had been greatly increased and strength- 
ened in consequence of the grievances 
created by the present law. The closing 
of the public-houses at ten o’clock pro- 
duced no practical good, as the evidence 
showed that drinking in improper and dis- 
reputable places had greatly increased, as 
well as in private houses ; this was proved 
by communications from Rochdale, Stock- 
port, Manchester, Sheffield, and other 
places. They could not prevent Sunday 
intoxication altogether for many years to 
come ; but a great improvement had been 
going on rapidly for many years, and it 
would proceed still further if the people 
were allowed to enjoy other modes of re- 
creation, and to indulge in innocent amuse- 
ments after the hours of Divine worship. 
There could be no more useful or beneficial 
amusements than those afforded by the ex- 
cursion trains to which he had already re- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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ferred. People went to Chepstow, Salis. 
bury, and other places at a considerable 
distance from London, for recreation, and 
it was impossible to get back before ten 
o'clock, On these grounds he begged to 
move the suspension of their Lordships’ 
Resolution in respect of this Bill. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, their Lord- 
ships had to decide whether this was a 
ease of urgency, and he confidently assert. 
ed that no case of urgency had been estab. 
lished by the noble Marquess. The ques- 
tion was, had there been that extent of 
urgency felt by the House of Commons 
that should induce their Lordships to pro- 
ceed without any inquiry? Certainly not. 
On the 26th of June, the House of Com. 
mons did not think the case so urgent that 
the Bill should be introduced, and they 
appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the Jaw, and see if any alteration 
should be made. That necessitated their 
Lordships to look to what had been done 
by that Committee—and what did they 
say? The Committee reported that they 
had not been able to prosecute their in- 
quiry to an extent that would enable them 
to come to a conclusion; but they recom- 
mended a compromise, and the result was 
the introduction of the present measure. 
It was no light matter to set aside the 
Order of their Lordships’ House without 
due cause, and they should not adopt it if 
they did not deem it fit to be maintained. 
It was agreed that the Order had worked 
well; and were it not for it, the public 
business would not then be in such an ad- 
vanced state. There were about twenty- 
six witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee, and twenty-five of them were con- 
nected with the metropolis; so that the in- 
quiry had as yet only reference to the mea- 
sure as it affects London. But the chief 
constable of North Wiltshire, on being ex- 
amined, was entirely in favour of the law. 
As regarded the excursion trains, the in- 
convenience would not be felt after next 
month ; and, besides that, many of them 
did not arrive until between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, and, therefore, even if the 
present measure was agreed to, there 
would still be people as dissatisfied as ever. 
He appealed to the Government to support 
the Order of the House, because in fact 
no ease of urgency had been brought for- 
ward, 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, that the 
more important the measure, the more it 
required to be considered. The urgency 
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should be indisputable to justify them in 
suspending the Order of the House. The 
measure was only recommended by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and he 
apprehended their Lordships would not 
take that as a sufficient ground of urgency. 
They should have a reference to a Select 
Committee of their own House. He did 
not contest the Bill at all, but that was 
a different matter from the question now 
under consideration. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it appeared 
to him that the word “urgent” applied 
when there was a strong political or public 
reason why legislation on a particular 
point should not be delayed for another 
year, and he felt that there was a very 
strong degree of urgency for the passing 
of this Bill. He could not quite agree 
with what had fallen from the noble Lord 
the Chairman of Committees. He, under- 
stood the noble Lord to say, that the Re- 
port of the Committee was a compromise ; 
but, if he had been rightly informed, that 
was not at all the state of the case, for the 
Report was almost unanimously agreed to, 
there being only one dissenting Member, 
and the opinion of the Committee was, 
that upon two points it was desirable to 


frame a law which should immediately 


take effect. These two points were, first, 
the excessive inconvenience suffered by 
the public; and, secondly, the doubtful 
state of the law, and the conflicting de- 


cisions given by different magistrates upon | 


it. Could anything be more urgent than 
that a law bearing upon the humbler orders 
should not be differently interpreted in 
different places ?. The inconvenience caused 
to the public had been proved before the 
Committee quite as satisfactorily as it 
could have been, had witnesses been called 
from every part of the country. The evi- 
dence of the superintendents of police at 
Bristol, Southampton, and Portsmouth had 
been taken. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Such, at least, 
had been his impression. With regard to 
the Standing Order now proposed to be 
waived, nothing should have led him to 
assent to it if he had supposed that it was 
meant to bear the absolute construction 
now sought to be put upon it. 
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support the Resolution moved by the noble 
Marquess. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY would 
not say that the law might not be amend- 
ed, but he considered that on the 6th of 
August their Lordships should stand by 
an Order of that House on the faith of 
which so many Peers had left town, in the 
belief that no measure of importance was 
to be brought under discussion. Granting 
that a certain amount of inconvenience 
might exist from the present state of the 
law, still it could not be contended that 
there was any urgent reason why the 
alteration of that law should not be de- 
ferred until the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. The noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde) had totally failed to make 
out the shadow of a case of urgency in 
support of this Resolution, and the Select 
Committee of the other House had report- 
ed in the same spirit, declaring that, owing 
to the advanced period of the Session at 
which they were appointed, it was impossi- 
ble to carry out their inquiry to its full 
extent. If they could have so carried out 
their inquiry, they would have found that 
there was no urgency whatever in the 
matter. In truth, there was no other 
urgency than this—that, unless the Act 
were repealed this Session, it would not 
be repealed at all. If the House of Com- 
mons deemed it necessary to have an in- 
quiry into this very important measure— 
the opponents of which admitted it to 
have done a considerable amount of good, 
although the noble Marquess seemed to 
argue that it was an unmixed evil—why 
should not their Lordships regard an in- 
quiry on their part as equally necessary ? 
and, if so, how could this course be pur- 
sued within a very few days from the end 
of the Session ? The advocates of the ex- 
isting Act offered evidence to the Commit- 
tee, but it was declined, and most import- 
ant evidence tendered by friends of his 
own was also rejected ; while, on the other 
hand, out of thirty witnesses summoned 
from the country only one was examined. 
How could it be maintained that this was 


|a ease of urgency when the evidence was 
Urgency | 


taken only on one side, when those who 


was altogether a matter of degree; and it| took that evidence themselves admitted 


was open to every Member of that House 
to exercise his judgment as to the amount 


that it was imperfect, and when evidence 
was refused which, if received, would have 


of urgency which should induce him to) proved that there was no urgency in the 
vote for proceeding with a particular Bill, | matter, and that a very large proportion, 
notwithstanding the order on this subject. | if not an actual majority of the working 
For the reasons he had given he should | classes of this country were in favour of 
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the present law? Therefore, without as- 
serting that the Act might not admit of 
amendment or relaxation, their Lordships, 
nevertheless, had a perfect right to inquire 
into this subject for themselves—a proceed- 
ing quite impracticable at that season of 
the year; and if, in cases of this kind their 
rule was to be suspended, the functions of 
that House would be reduced to the mere 
registration of the decrees of the House 
of Commons, without any power of in- 
dependent action. He should, therefore, 
certainly take the sense of their Lordships 
on this Motion. 

Eart GRANVILLE explained that the 
Committee had rejected evidence tendered 
upon both sides of the question, and not 
on one side alone. No Committee could ever 


get through its duties if it were bound to ac- 


cept all the evidence offered to it, whether 
material to elucidate its inquiry or otherwise. 

THe Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
he felt some difficulty in making up his 
mind upon the subject. He was desirous 
of supporting the Orders of the House; but, 
at the same time, he thought that there 
were some parts of the present law ob- 
jectionable. He, therefore, thought that 
under the circumstances it would be a 


proper thing to relax the law, and for that 
reason he would support the Resolution of 


the noble Marquess. He never was one of 
those who thought that they should adopt 
any very stringent measures in regard to 
public-houses; believing that they would, 
by such a course, be interfering with the 
ordinary comforts of the people. It was, 
no doubt, most advantageous that public- 
houses should be closed during Divine ser- 
vice, and, perhaps, at such a period of the 
night when all classes, particularly the 
working classes, ought for their own in- 
terests to have retired to rest. In other 
respects, he thought that the law ought to 
be relaxed. He would, therefore, support 
the Resolution of the noble Marquess. 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he thought 
this was considered as a case of urgency 
by a Committee of the House of Commons; 
but their Lordships could exercise their own 
discretion, after looking at the evidence, 
whether this was a Bill that should be sup- 
ported or not. Reserving his opinion on that 
point, he should support the Resolution. 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY, after full 
consideration, was prepared to support the 
Motion for a relaxation of the Resolution 
their Lordships had lately passed. The 
Committee of the House of Commons had 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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reported that this was a matter of pressing 
importance. 

Lorp CONGLETON said, that the 
public had now five hours and a half to 
buy their Beer on the Sunday—that was 
to say they took five hours and a half from 
the publican’s Sunday. It was now asked 
to take away eight hours of his Sunday, 
The real question then was one of the 
public versus the publicans. The present 
law was founded on the Report of a Com- 
mittee which sat for two Sessions, exa- 
mined fifty witnesses, and reported in fa- 
vour of closing the public-houses an hour 
earlier than was now the case. He was 
opposed to the Sunday Trading Bill, but 
| this measure had nothing in common with 
| the Sunday Trading Bill. 

Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
| said, a very large number of the publicans 
had petitioned in favour of this Bill. 

On Question, their Lordships divided: — 
Content 25; Not Content 16: Majority 9. 

Bill read 2° (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow., 





MILITIA BALLOTS SUSPENSION BILL. 
Moved to resolve— 


“That the Introduction of the Militia Ballots 
| Suspension Bill has been delayed in consequence 
_ of the War rendering it desirable that the Power 
| to resort to the Ballot should not be suspended in 
| the usual Manner until the latest possible Period 
| of the Session, in case the Exercise of the same 
| should become expedient; and inasmuch as the 
| Exercise of the said Power is not at present 
required, the Circumstances which render Legis- 
| lation on the Subject Matter of the said Bill ex- 
| pedient are of such Urgency as to render the 
| immediate Consideration of the same necessary.” 


| Agreed to; Bill read 2* (according to 


' Order), and committed to a Committee of 
| the Whole House To-morrow. 





| ISLAND OF TOBAGO LOAN BILL, 
| Moved to resolve— 
Pe That the Island of Tobago Loan Bill was 


| necessarily introduced at a late Period, inasmuch 
jas the Bill from the Colonial Legislature, on 
| which the same is founded, was only received 
| Three Weeks ago, and the said Bill, though the 
| Provisions of the same are required by the Con- 
| dition of the Island, cannot receive the Royal 
| Assent unless this Bill be passed; and conse- 
quently the Circumstances which render Legisla- 
| tion on the Subject Matter of the said Bill expe- 
dient are of such Urgency as to render the imme- 
diate Consideration of the same necessary.” 
| 
| Agreed to; Bill read 2 (according to 
| Order), and committed to a Committee of 
|the Whole House 7o-morrew. 
‘ 
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TURKISH LOAN BILL, one or two small vessels of war to watch 

Order of the Day for the House to be} the mouth of the Danube, and see that 
put into a Committee read. the navigation was unimpeded, according 
Moved, That the House do now resolve | to treaty. Prince Gortchakoff, however, 
itself into a Committee upon the said Bill, | would not enter upon any proposition to 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he would | admit foreign flags into the Black Sea 
take that opportunity of saying a few words. | until the third point bad been considered. 
There could be no doubt that if the war | Then came the third point—the first part 
on our part was just and necessary, it was | of which regarded the admission of Tur- 
right and proper to afford to our ally, Tur- | key into the European family. That was 
key, any assistance which she might re-| agreed to, and it was considered by the 
quire and we could bestow. Before, how-| three Powers, that Russia had agreed to 
ever, assenting to a measure of that de-| guarantee the integrity of the Turkish 
seription, their Lordships should be satis- | territory; but Prince Gortchakoff entered 
fied that it had not been in the power of | a protest reserving to Russia the right of 
the Government to obtain a satisfactory | considering whether she would go to war 
and honourable peace. Without going into | to defend Turkey or not. Then came the 
a complete discussion of the proceedings | question of how the preponderance of Rus- 
at the Vienna Conferences, he wished to/ sia in the Black Sea was to be terminated. 
draw their attention to some things that| lt was proposed that Russia should take 
had taken place there, in order to show| the initiative; but Prince Gortchakoff 
to their Lordships—what he was strongly | refused, and after some discussion Turkey 
eonvinced of—that Russia never was sin- | was desired to take the initiative. Turkey, 
cere in entering upon those conferences, | however, very properly replied that she 
nor was she sincere in carrying them on, | was bound by treaty to do what her allies 
except for the purpose of carrying her own| did. The Russian Plenipotentiaries de- 
objects, and had never any intention to! sired time to refer to St. Petersburg, which 
abide by anything she might admit in dis-| was allowed, and a delay of some three 
eussion. At the end of 1854, or the be- | weeks followed. He (Lord St. Leonards) 
ginning of the present year, the Four Points | would ask the House to consider the effect 
were agreed to, the third point being that | of that delay upon the army before Sebas- 
the treaty of 1841 should be reconsidered, | topol. Nothing was so calculated to damp 
for the double object of admitting Turkey | the ardour of soldiers when besieging a 
into the European family, and for putting | town or operating in the field as to know 
an end to the preponderance of Russia in| that peace was being treated for and would 
the Black Sea. Russia admitted her pre-| probably be concluded by negotiation. The 
ponderance, and that it should be put an/ delay, however, answered the purpose of 
end to. When the first conference was | Russia, and he could not consider that the 
held those terms were very judiciously demand for that delay was, on ber part, a 
stated, and Prince Gortchakoff thanked | fair demand. It took upon that occasion 
Count Buol for having placed them so; some three weeks to communicate with 
fairly. The main question for the con-| St. Petersburg; but soon after, upon an- 
ference was in what way the preponder-, other occasion, Prince Gortchakotf was 
ance of Russia in the Black Sea should be! able to communicate from Vienna to St. 
put an end to. Upon that occasion Prince | Petersburg and receive a reply from St. 
Gortchakoff took care to put in a salvo, a | Petersburg in a very short space of time. 
sort of proviso which did not sound alarm- | In point of fact, Prince Gortschakoff had, 
ingly at the time, but which had produced ' when invited to do so, the power to take 
some extraordinary consequences—namely, | the initiative, because Count Nesselrode, 
that Russia would agree to nothing that in a summary of the proceedings of the 
would compromise her honour. The allies, | conferences shortly after they were closed, 
of course, had no desire to inflict any dis- stated that the Emperor Nicholas, admit- 
honour upon Russia, but were only de-/ ting the rights of Turkey over the Straits, 
sirous of arriving at some means of put- was prepared to agree to admit the fleets 
ting an end to the preponderance of Russia | of all nations into the Black Sea, provided 
in the Black Sea. When the conferences that the Russian fleet was permitted to 
began the first point was settled, and the| pass into the Mediterranean, and that the 
second point was also settled, except as to. Emperor Alexander had declared that the 
one matter. It was proposed that England | determination of the Emperor Nicholas 
and France should be at liberty to have| should be strictly adhered to. Could any 
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one, then, believe that the knowledge of 
that resulution was not taken by Prince 
Gortchakoff to Vienna? But after the 
delay had been gained, Prince Gortchakoff 
announced on the 21st of March that he 
was ready to resume the negotiations, and 
then stated that Russia would not take the 
initiative. He however, made two import- 
ant declarations—first, that Russia would 
not assent to any stipulation which should 
infringe her rights of sovereignty within 
her own territory ; and next, that she would 
not submit by treaty or other means, to 
any limitation of the number of her ves- 
sels in the Black Sea. Now, it appeared 
to him (Lord St. Leonards) that the mo- 
ment had then come for putting an end 
to the conferences; for the object being 
to terminate the preponderance of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea, that Power refused 
to consent to any arrangement affecting 
her territory or the number of her ships in 
the Black Sea. Russia would not agree 
to any limitation of her forces in the Black 
Sea, and said that it was necessary for 
the balance of power in Europe that Rus- 
sia should have a considerable force in that 
sea. She made two counter propositions, 
one for opening and the other for closing 
the Black Sea. He would not discuss 
whether it was wise or not to reject those 
propositions ; but when the conferences 
were closed Prince Gortchakoff made the 
important declaration, that in the eyes of 
the Russian Government, a formidable fleet 
of Russian vessels in the Black Sea was 
necessary to the support of the Ottoman 
Empire. In the conference the Russian 
Minister said a ‘ considerable force,’’ but 
he wound up his declaration afterwards by 
saying a formidable naval foree in the 
Black Sea was essential to the protection 
of the Porte. No doubt it was essential 
to the carrying out of the views of Russia, 
but how it should be essential to the liber- 
ties of Europe or the safety of Turkey 
exceeded anything which the ingenuity or 
sagacity of man could discover. He had 
not been unobservant of the proceedings 
at Vienna, and the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in reference to those negotiations. 
He knew it had been said that in the 
face of Germany we had appeared to have 
thrown away the opportunity of making 
peace. But while he regretted Lord John 
Russell should have expressed his conenr- 
rence in the Austrian proposition, he was of 
opinion that the Government aeted rightly 
in rejecting it. With respect too to the 
subsequent suggestion made by Austria 
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that Russia and Turkey should meet and 
agree to a limitation of their naval forces 
in the Black Sea, and then communicate 
the proposed arrangement to the confer- 
ence, he conceived the Government had 
acted wisely in the course they had taken, 
for the propositions were in reality nothing 
more than those which the Russian Govern. 
ment had rejected in the strongest terms 
at the conferences. It was forcibly ex- 
pressed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, when he 
said the Russian Government not only re- 
fused to guarantee the territory of Turkey, 
but refused, in the most peremptory man- 
ner, to submit to any sort of limitation 
of her naval forces, even in the form of 
a treaty between her and Turkey. But 
even if Russia had accepted the sugges- 
tion, it was utterly impossible this country 
could be deluded into a second conference 
upon a point which, when it had served 
the purpose of delay, would undoubtedly 
have come to nothing. As regarded the 
general question, he had himself arrived 
at the most satisfactory conclusion that 
the war was just and necessary, and that 
they were bound to prosecute it to a suc- 
cessful issue ; and he could not understand 
any man who had concurred in entering 
upon the war wishing to put an end to it 
at a moment like the present, when the 
Russian fleet could not show a single flag 
in the Baltic or the Black Sea, when sue- 
cesses had been achieved in the Sea of 
Azoff, which might be repeated in other 
quarters, and when the gallantry of our 
own countrymen and of our allies in the 
attack of Sebastopol was more conspicuous 
than the gallantry of the Russians who 
defended it—gallant as unquestionably 
that defence had been. With respect to 
the Bill before the House, he regarded it 
as no longer a guarantee, but a loan. He 
could not but regard it as impolitie to take 
a special pledge from Turkey of the Egyp- 
tian tribute and the Customs of Smyrna. 
By the Convention we became, with France, 
assignees of that tribute, and if the in- 
terest upon the loan were not paid it would 
be our duty to enforce the payment. But 
supposing we went to Egypt and insisted 
upon the payment to us of the tribute. 
Would not the Pacha of Egypt ask us 
why we put ourselves in the place of his 
Sultan, and demanded property that never 
belonged tous? The security of the Cus- 
toms of Smyrna was open to the same ob- 
jection. What were we to do supposing 
the interest were not paid? Were we to 
take possession of the Custom House of 
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Smyrna? If we did not, the money would 
go into the Exchequer of Turkey, and 
would be lost to us. Turkey might pay 
the interest for the next year or two, but 
it was impossible to suppose that Turkey 
could answer the obligations of this Con- 
vention in the time to come. He strongly 
recommended the Government to get rid 
of these pledges of the Egyptian tribute 
and the Customs of Smyrna. He re- 
gretted also that the translation of the 
Convention, as given in the Bill, had been 
so inaccurately made. As soon as there 
appeared to be some doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the French words ** solidaire’’ and 
** solidairement,”’ he had referred to a 
dictionary compiled 150 years ago, by 
Richelet, an avocat, where he found the 
words thus translated— 


“ Solidaire.—Terme de pratique. Il se dit 
des obligations que passent plusieurs personnes 
ensemble, lorsque chacune promet de payer la 
somme totale. In solidum. 

“* Solidairement.—Terme de pratique. D'une 
maniére solidaire. L’un pour l'autre. Jn univer- 
sum. In solidum.” 


But by the translation of the Convention 
the obligation had been made a joint obli- 
gation, and not a joint and several obliga- 
tion. Thus in the first article of the 


Convention Her Majesty bound Herself 
“ jointly with the Emperor of the French 
and severally,’’ but the words ‘‘ with the 
Emperor of the French” were not repeated 


after ‘‘ severally.”’ So that, in plain lan- 
guage, the Queen gave a guarantee for 
the whole loan jointly with the Emperor of 
the French, and severally by herself, while 
the Emperor of the French only bound 
himself jointly with the Queen. The words 
ought to have been that the Queen bound 
herself jointly and severally with the Em- 
peror of the French, and that the Emperor 
of the French bound himself jointly and 
severally with the Queen. [The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR remarked that the Convention 
could not now be altered.] The form of 
the Convention itself was correct enough 
—what he complained of was that it was 
& mistranslation. Let one of the young 
gentlemen of the Foreign Office translate 
it properly and all would be right. As the 
Convention stood, it allowed the creditor 
in the case of nonpayment by France, to 
compel this country to pay the entire sum. 
Since this Bill had been before the Lower 
House, the noble Earl and the French 
Ambassador had signed a declaration which 
he thought would surprise many Members 
of that House. The Convention contained 
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a great deal to lead to the inference that 
England meant to provide the whole amount 
in the first instance, in case Turkey failed 
to make good her payments, but she was 
not bound by any obligation to that effect. 
Since, however, the time when this Bill 
was first introduced an agreement, amount- 
ing in its nature to a contract, had been 
entered into between the English and 
French Governments, to the effect that, in 
the event of Turkey not remitting the 
sum for the dividends, England would pro- 
vide the whole, and upon an account being 
furnished, France would immediately remit 
her portion of the sum. Now, according 
to his experience, there were no debts 
which were so unwillingly paid as those for 
which any person had become surety, and 
this was particularly the case when the 
surety was a joint one, and one of the 
sureties had paid his moiety, and claimed 
from his co-surety the payment of his 
portion of the liability. While, however, 
he said this, he wished to guard himself 
from entertaining for a single moment the 
idea that he entertained the slightest doubt 
as to the loyalty and good faith of the 
French Government in this matter—his 
remarks were solely directed to the nature 
of the contract. There was another point 
to which he wished to call the noble Earl’s 
attention. Turkey was to remit to this 
country the half-yearly interest of the loan 
upon two given days, and he would sug- 
gest that the money should be made pay- 
able in England on subsequent days, or 
else a fund would have to be provided in 
the first instance for its payment before 
the arrival of the remittance from Turkey. 
He would have preferred a subsidy to 
Turkey, and would certainly not have been 
a party either to a loan or a guarantee. 
It would, in his opinion, have been much 
better to have received the money, and 
disposed of it under the control of the 
Government of this country, solely in re- 
lieving the military difficulties of the army, 
obtaining some efficient control over the 
Turkish army, in equipping the soldiers, 
providing them with proper rations, and in 
taking care that they were properly offi- 
cered, and so directed as that the Turkish 
army should have been able to set at de- 
fiance any attack of the Russians on Kars 
or Erzeroum. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: AIl- 
though, perhaps, a considerable portion 
of my noble and learned Friend’s speech 
would have been more correctly delivered 
upon the Motion for the second reading of 
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the Bill, I certainly think he need make no 
apology for his address to your Lordships. 
My noble and learned Friend has, with 
great clearness, gone through the proto- 
cols and proceedings of the Conference at 
Vienna; he has summed up those proceed- 
ings, and has pronounced on them a judg- 
ment which will, I am sure, have a great 
effect on the public mind. But there is 
one point of his speech upon which I think 
it necessary to make a few remarks. This 
point had reference to the ill effect which 
one portion of the proceedings of the Con- 
ferences of Vienna had upon the army in 
the Crimea. My noble and learned Friend 
said that one of the propositions with re- 
spect to the third point and the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea had 
been sent to St. Petersburg, and that a 
delay of eighteen days had taken place in 
the proceedings, by which delay, as my 
noble and learned Friend thinks, a pre- 
judicial effect was produced upon the mi- 
litary operations before Sebastopol, as it 
was impossible for the generals there to 
act with ardour and.vigour when they 
knew that negotiations for peace were 
going on. But that observation would 
apply equally tu any part of the confer- 
ences. The object of those conferences 
was to lead to peace; but foreseeing that 
the knowledge of these negotiations might 
have some effect upon—that they might to 
a certain extent paralyse—the exertions of 
our armies, the English and French Go- 
vernments stated to Lord Raglan and Ge- 
neral Canrobert that the conferences were 
held at the especial invitation of Austria, 
because they thought it was their duty to 
omit no chance of arriving at a peaceful 
solution, but that they had no reliance 
that the negotiations would end in peace, 
and they urged both the generals, not only 
not to relax, but to increase their efforts, 
because they believed nothing would more 
tend to a successful and peaceful solution 
of the question than successful operations 
of the army in the Crimea. Therefore, 
although this delay may have taken place, 
I have not the least idea or belief that 
it had any such effect as my noble and 
learned Friend supposes. My noble and 
learned Friend, also, expressed his regret 
that my noble Friend (Lord John Russell) 
should have so far lent himself at Vienna 
to certain propositions which he laid before 
Her Majesty’s Government that an opinion 
was created in Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many, that we had rejected terms which 
we ought to have accepted. Now, there 
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has been a good deal of misrepresentation 
with regard to my noble Friend’s conduet. 
He certainly went to Vienna, and his con- 
duct throughout the negotiations proved 
that he was heartily desirous of a safe 
and honourable peace. As he was leaving 
Vienna these propositions were made to 
him, and it would have been unjust on his 
part if he had refused to bring them under 
the notice of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He thought that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment ought to have the opportunity of 
fairly considering something that was dif. 
ferent from what they had themselves 
proposed, and from what he had been 
instructed to propose; and as there was 
stated to be some chance of Russia ac- 
ceding te the terms, it was the duty of the 
noble Lord to let his Government have the 
opportunity of deciding upon the merits of 
the propositions. My noble Friend ac- 
cordingly laid the propositions before Her 
Majesty’s Government, and, after a com- 
munication with the French Government, 
Her Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government concurred in reasons which 
induced them to consider that those propo- 
sitions ought not to be accepted. I can- 
not, therefore, conceive how the conduct of 
the noble Lord can have given rise to the 
unfair imputations which have been cast 
upon it in this matter. I am glad to hear 
that the noble and learned Lord considers 
the war just and necessary, and that, con- 
sequently, it must be carried on with vigour, 
and I quite agree with him that it would be 
a very short-sighted policy not to do what 
we can to enable the Turkish army to be 
turned to the best account. Unless the 
Turkish army is properly equipped, fed, 
and paid, it cannot render us the assistance 
we require. The noble and learned Lord 
appears to think a subsidy would have been 
a better mode of affording pecuniary aid to 
Turkey, and I am far from dissenting from 
what fell from him and from the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) the other night 
on this subject. I think the principle of 
a subsidy may be defended, and I am not 
prepared to say that if this war last long 
we may not feel ourselves compelled to 
have recourse to it, however repugnant it 
may seem to the people of this country. 
But we were not in a position to adopt that 
principle in this instance. The Turkish 
Government came to us, and said— 


“We have the means and the intentions of 
paying both the principal and the interest of the 
loan we are compelled to raise for the common 
cause ; but if England and France will go sureties 
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for us, we shall obtain the money we want upon | of two nations depended entirely on what 
easier and better terms, and to that extent shall’ was the engagement between them. In 
be seve atte fo aif ts centaeting the war with | the case of a default, the bondholder could 

only apply to ene of the two Governments, 
With such assurances from Turkey, could | and, after liquidating his claim, that Go- 


we have said, ‘‘ We do not believe in your | vernment would have a right to apply to 


alleged means of paying the debt, and we 
shall, therefore, insist on your accepting 
the money as a present,’’ thereby imposing 
a burden on the people of this country ? 
Obviously we could not. As to the noble 
and learned Lord’s legal objections to the 
details of this guarantee, the obligations 
it constitutes no doubt might possibly be 


evaded; but then there never was a treaty | 
or other engagement entered into between | 


different nations that did not depend for its 
fulfilment upon the honour and good faith 
of those who were bound by it; and cer- 
tainly, looking at the terms and objects 
of this Convention, it seems to me to be 
about as plain and straightforward an ar- 
rangement as could well be devised. True, 
it was considered at the Foreign Office that 
the use of the word solidairement was no- 
thing more than a repetition of the mean- 
ing of conjointement—the two phrases being 


thought equivalent to ‘jointly and con- | 


jointly;’’ but it should be remembered that 


it is neither the Convention nor this Bill, | 


but the bond entered into, that will give 
the creditor his claim; and that the same 
instrument will define the extent of the re- 
sponsibility of the debtor and the remedy 
against him. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS explained that 
he had not said that he was in favour of 
a subsidy, but that he preferred a direct 
subsidy to a guarantee that would end in 


a subsidy. No doubt the bond would give | 


the creditor his security. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was sorry, 
after the very candid and open speech of 
the noble and learned Lord, to be obliged 
to express an opinion somewhat different 
from his on a merely technical point. No 
doubt the translation of this Convention 
had been incorrect; but in a contract of 
this nature, whether the two nations en- 
gage themselves jointly, or jointly and se- 
verally, is a matter absolutely unimportant. 
In the case of a contract between private 
individuals, it was an advantage to the 


creditor to be able to sue the persons | 
indebted to him either jointly, or any 
one of them severally; but the analogy | 


between that case and the case of two 


States was not perfect, but only partial. | 


No suit could really take place against 
nations jointly or severally; and the rights 


the other for a moiety of the money. 
| Lorp ST. LEONARDS had not been 
in the habit of dealing with contracts of 
this kind between nations; but he knew 
that the French Government, in drawing 
this treaty, had drawn it according to the 
strict forms of law, and in this instance 
our Government had mistranslated the 
Convention. 

Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* To-morrow. 


—_ 
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8° Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Advances; Navi- 
gation Works (Ireland) ; Diseases Prevention ; 
Criminal Justice. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 
| Mr. T..CHAMBERS said, he rose to 
move that the Bill be read a third time 
that day three months. If he wanted a 
justification for the course he now took, he 
should find it in the fact that the Bill, 
though dealing with a great constitutional 
| question, and effecting extensive changes 
in the criminal judicature of the country, 
had advanced to a third reading in that 
House without any discussion whatever on 
its principle. It came down from the 
Lords in February, and was read a second 
time, without debate, on the 26th of 
March; it was then referred to a Select 
Committee on the 23rd of April; that 
Committee made their Report on the 24th 
of May; the Report was considered, after 
midnight, on the 25th of June; and now 
the Bill came on to be read a third time on 
the 6th of August. It was not within the 
scope of a Select Committee to decide 
upon the principle of a Bill; they had, 
however, in the measure now before the 
House, dealt rather largely, for they had 
cut it in half, retaining one half and re- 


jecting the other. All previous reforms of - 
| 
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the courts of law had had for their object ' the most trivial and the most unworthy 
the removal of inconveniences which had_ that could be urged. But, supposing these 
grown out of the practice of those courts two arguments of delay and expense were 
during a long period of years, but care entitled to much weight, would the Bill 
was taken to retain in all their integrity | remove those evils? He denied that it 
the tribunals themselves. The Bill, how-| would, for, even if there were only one 
ever, went actually to abolish the great remand by the magistrate, it would detain 
constitutional tribunal for trying criminals the prisoner in gaol as long as he would be 
in this country, and sought to set up an_ kept there under the present system; and 
entirely new tribunal in its place. Now, as to the expense, he contended that the 
he would ask, had there been any reason Bill, so far from diminishing, would in- 
assigned for the introduction of such a| crease it very much indeed. There must 
measure? The Bill itself gave no infor- | be court-houses and officers to attend them, 
mation upon that point, for it had no pre- ‘by which great charges would be incurred 
amble. There had, however, been only| by the counties. The prosecutors and 
two reasons stated in favour of it—the | witnesses must also be paid as now. What 


Criminal 


one was that there was at present great 
delay in trying persons for light offences, 
and the other was that great expense at- 
tended those trials. He denied that these 
evils existed to any considerable extent. 
Iu almost every county in England there 
were quarter sessions and adjourned or in- 
termediate sessions, so that there were 


courts held for the trial of persons for’ 
In 


light offences about every six weeks, 
large towns and cities the sessions were 


held even oftener than in the counties; | 
upon the average, therefore, the delay that | 


took place between the committal and the 
trial of any person for light offences would 


not exceed more than three weeks. Surely 
such a delay was not a sufficient reason for 


abolishing one of the highest judicial tribu- | 


nals inthe land. But it was said that men 
were often acquitted after having been im- 
prisoned three weeks, and that that was a 
grievance which ought to be remedied. It 
should, however, be remembered that a 


verdict of ** Not Guilty ’’ was not equiva- | 


lent to the establishing of a man’s inno- 


cence. But even if it were true that every | 
person who was acquitted was innocent, | 


still there was a better remedy for the 
delay than the one proposed by the Bill 
now under consideration—namely, the giv- 
ing greater facility for holding persons to 
bail. 
people up to a point when it should be felt 


that they were safely within the custody of | 
the law by being bailed until the time for 


their trial. With regard to the saving of 
expense, which was obviously the great 
point with those who desired an alteration 


of the law (for in the three or four peti- | 


It was very desirable to educate the | 


constituted the heavy cost of the adminis- 
tration of the law was the expensive fixed 
i of the country at Westminster 
| Hall, the assizes and quarter sessions, with 
‘all the apparatus of Judges, Recorders, 
| Chairmen, Clerks of Indictment, and so on. 
' No provision was contained in the Bill that 
‘would diminish any portion of that vast 
charge. But, apart from the questions of 
delay and expense, was not the present 
measure open to objection on other grounds? 
The first clause gave two or more magis- 
trates in petty sessions a summary juris- 
diction in cases where the property stolen 
was not above 5s. in value, unless the 
prisoner objected to it. Now, here by the 
very first clause was set up a fallacious 
test of the character of crime. It was 
assumed that the magnitude of the crime 
depended upon the pecuniary value of the 
' property abstracted. Nothing so fallacious 
in principle had ever before been intro- 
duced into an Act of Parliament. He 
would give the following case: a man was 
‘charged with stealing a piece of paper 
value one halfpenny—a very small offence 
under the first clause of the Bill—but that 
‘piece of paper was a leaf torn out of a 
ledger, and stolen for the purpose of con- 
cealing frauds to an enormous extent. He 
was aware that power was given to the 
magistrates at petty sessions to decline 
exercising their jurisdiction. But that was 
very objectionable. It was bad in pria- 
ciple. So, again, the prisoner had an 
option given to him whether he would be 
'tried by the magistrates summarily or by 
|a jury at the sessions. But that was an 
equally false principle. In point of fact, 


tions, which were all that had been pre-| however, though the Bill professed to give 
sented in favour of the Bill, that point was the prisoner an option, he never would be 
very much dwelt upon) he maintained that, | able to exercise it in the rural districts. 
although the argument of expense was not | The police would take care so to arrange 
to be altogether disregarded, yet it was the whole thing as effectually to deprive 


Mr. T. Chambers 
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him of that option. But the proposed | adequate punishment; but under the pre- 
new tribunal would be unfair to the ac-| sent Bill those previous convictions would 
cused in another respect. At present, not be made known, and the offender would 
after the grand jury had found the Bill, | escape the punishment he justly deserved 
the accused was tried before twelve men,/on account of them. He objected to the 
who were all unknown to him; and he had Bill also because, under its provisions, 
a right of challenge; but the Bill would all those aggravated circumstances which 
bring him before a new tribunal, consist- | changed the character of simple larceny 
ing of two magistrates, who were living in | would be liable to be omitted, in order to 
his own neighbourhood and who probably bring cases under the jurisdiction of the 
had known him from his youth, and were | magistrates. They ought also to be most 
acquainted with all his peccadilloes and in- | careful how they tampered with trial by 
firmities of character. Again, he would jury. They had already infringed upon 
be tried in a private court instead of a that great principle, but in the former 
public one, and he would not be able to | case they had proceeded on the more valid 
obtain the assistance either of counsel or | principle of the age of the offenders, while 
attorney, although the Bill professed to} in the present instance the value of the 
give him the right to be so assisted. It property was the fallacious principle on 
was, however, well known that practically | which they based their exceptions. He 
it could not be done. There was still an- | thought that all would agree with him in 
other objection—the right of appeal had | considering that of late years the current 
been taken away. [The Atrorney Geve- | of our legislation had been more in favour 
RAL: The writ of certiorari is not taken | of order than of liberty, that they took 
away.| He was aware of that, but the| more care of property than of character 
right of appeal was, and ought not to be | and persons, and that they were throwing 
in cases of that description. A further | down safeguards which, though apparently 
and a still more important objection to the | of little importance at present, might in a 
Bill was that, if it were acted upon, it | short time, from a change of circumstances, 
would have the effect of throwing the| become of the highest possible moment. 
fate of every poor man in the rural dis-| The Bill was most objectionable on social 
tricts helplessly into the hands of the/ grounds, for it would by casting the most 
police. He knew a great deal of the ty-| invidious duties on magistrates tend to 
ranny exercised by the police in those dis- | widen the breach between classes, and he 
tricts, and, if the Bill should pass, the | was surprised that the magistrates had not 
whole administration of criminal justice in| on that ground alone petitioned against 
country places would be entirely in the | the Bill. They ought to touch with most 
hands of the police. Justice ought not to| tender hands the tribunal of justice, but 
be made to flow through artificial channels | in the present instance it bad been dealt 
but through the natural channels—namely, | with rashly and unsparingly, and he there- 
the parties whose property had been stolen. | fore trusted that the House would not 
That those artificial channels might be | agree to the third reading of the Bill. 
corrupted he would not say, but it was a} Mr. KENNEDY said, he would second 
mode of administering criminal justice | the Amendment, as he believed the Bill 
open to suspicion, and not at all calculated | would be most mischievous and disastrous 
to invite public confidence. In a very ex-|in its effect, and would give a very unjust 
traordinary case—that of the Dagenham | impression as to the administration of law 
murder—three policemen and an inspector | in the country. 

were guilty of wilful and deliberate per-| Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
jury for the trivial purpose of avoiding | word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
being censured for neglect of duty by| tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
their superiors. Those cases proved how | three months.” 

necessary it was to guard against the ad- Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
ministration of justice being placed in the | that so far from concurring with the view 
hands of the police. The present Bill was | of the hon. and learned Member that the 
not only unfair to the accused, but also to | Bill would be a mischievous and disastrous 
the prosecutors. At present, when a pri-| change in our Jegislation, he believed that 
soner was tried at sessions, and had been | it would be eminently beneficial. Every- 
previously convicted, such previous convic- | body knew that there was a numerous 
tion was given in evidence against him,|class of cases in which the amount of 
and the prisoner consequently received an |property, the subject-matter of offence, 
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was so small, and in which the punishment 
inflicted was of such a character, that it 
was a matter of regret that the party 
accused should be confined for any length 
of time before being sent to trial, and that 
he could not be dealt summarily with by 
the magistrates. If it was merely a ques- 
tion of expense, and they were making 
the administration of justice less excellent, 
with a view of diminishing expense, then 


Criminal 


they would not be justified in proceeding | 
on such a principle ; but if, while they | 
were lessening the expense, they were also | 


achieving a great good, then the question | 
of expense ought not to be overlooked. | 
The present Bill would prevent the ex- 
pense of taking witnesses to quarter ses- 
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Bill would be of the greatest benefit to the 
criminal, to the magistrate and to the 
country, and he should therefore greatly 
regret the adoption of the Amendment 
which had been proposed. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was anxious, 
where it could be avoided, that no persons 
should be made an inmate of a gaol be- 
fore his conviction ; but there were cases 
for which bail could not be taken ; and his 
experience of prisons was such that he 
was anxious the Bill should pass. It was 
attempted to separate prisoners before trial 
from prisoners convicted by solitary con- 
|finement ; but he could not think that 
that was just to the accused. Neither did 
|he think that trials at quarter sessions, 


sions ; and, as regarded the prevention of conducted as they were, much improved 
delay, would, notwithstanding what had | the prisoners. On those grounds, there- 
been said by the hon. and learned Member | fore, he supported the Bill, though he 
(Mr. T. Chambers) on that subject, effect | thought the subject was one ‘which ought 
considerable improvement, as at present | to have had a longer discussion in that 
the period of punishment was frequently House. The Bill, however, had been 
less than the period of imprisonment during some time before Parliament, and the 
which the person awaited his trial. An-| public were, therefore, aware that a 
other great evil attendant on the existing |change was contemplated in the law. 
state of the law was that prisoners were | The questions of expense and time lost to 
subjected before trial to the contamination | the prosecutors and the jury were, in bis 
of the company of the worst of criminals, | opinion, of considerable consequence in 
it being impossible to classify them till estimating the value of the Bill. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, it was deeply to 


after conviction, and the result was that | 
many persons who entered a gaol innocent | be regretted that the Bill had not received 


or only slightly criminal, left it hardened 'a more extended discussion. He was of 
offenders. As regarded the constitutional | opinion that cases of petty lareeny might 
objections which had been raised against | be safely dealt with by summary jurisdic- 
the Bill, the greatest care had been taken | tion; but he objected to that portion of 
to provide proper security for the prisoner, | the Bill, which made all stealing above the 
it being imperative on the magistrates to | value of 5s. felony. The third clause of 
offer him, before his ease was proceeded the Bill gave justices in petty sessions the 
with the option of being tried by jury or of power of dealing with offences punishable 
having his case summarily disposed of, | by death, transportation for life, or trans- 
He differed entirely from the hon. and | portation for seven years, and punishing 
learned Member as to what he had said them at their option with from one day 
respecting the police, for his (the Attorney | to three months’ imprisonment. It was, 
General’s) own experience led him to be- | therefore, in his opinion, wrong to pass 
lieve that the police would prefer the a Bill of the kind; and the Government 
cases being sent to assizes and quarter | ought to postpone it until the next Ses- 
sessions, and that they would endeavour to | | sion, when the whole subject of the crimi- 
induce prisoners to submit to the jurisdic- | nal law alteration could be brought under 
tion of the magistrates. The action of consideration, He thought the Bill dealt 
the tribunal proposed under the Bill was | with some of the nicest questions which 
not a question of public confidence ; it was came under the action of the law in a very 
constituted only to dispose of a class of | inadequate manner. As regarded Ireland 
cases which should never be brought before | the Bill would be very injurious to the 
the higher courts, while the magistrates | public, as it gave extraordinary discretion 
had the option with respect to their juris- | to two magistrates, who in many cases 
diction in the case of old offenders, and the | were not competent to decide the legal 
provision absolutely met the objection rais- | points that might be raised under its ope- 
ed by the hon. and Jearned Member to that |ration. The Bill also barred all actions 
particular point. He believed that the | for the recovery of stolen property, by em- 
Lhe Attorney General 
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powering the magistrates to grant a cer- 
tificate upon confession of the party ac- 
cused, which would have that effect. One 
of the results of the Bill would be to create 
a bidding on the part of petty sessions 
against assizes and quarter sessions. 
thought a short Act of Parliament sub- 
jecting parties committing petty larcenies 
and offences to pecuniary costs and dam- 
ages would be more effectual to check 
those offences than the maximum of im- 
prisonment inflicted by the Bill under con- 
sideration. He believed that if all the 
eases of the kind in question were to be 
triable before petty sessions, at least four- 
fifths of the cases would be taken from the 
quarter sessions, the magistrates would get 
tired of the increased duties, stipendiary 
magistrates would have to be appointed as 
in lreland, and the country gentlemen, 
who had hitherto done their duty satisfac- 
torily and cheaply, would be completely 
superseded by a host of Government em- 
ployés at 1,000. a year, which, moreover, 
the counties would have to pay for. He 
should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAINES said, that the real prin- 
ciple of the Bill was contained in the first 
two clauses under which a certain summary 
jurisdiction was given to magistrates of 
dealing with small offences, instead of their 
being sent to quarter sessions or assizes, 
He might, as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee to which the Bill was referred, be 
permitted to state that every care was 
taken to surround the exercise of the new 
jurisdiction which was given under the Bill 
with every safeguard, so as to make it 
work in as unexceptionable a manner as 
possible. With regard to the constitu- 
tional propriety of the Bill, he would only 
state that Lord Brougham had expressed 
an opinion as to the great importance of 
the measure, and that the Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell had congratulated grand 
juries on the probability of a Bill of the 
nature of the one before them being 
passed during the present Session. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now ’ stand 
part of the Question,”’ put, and agreed 
to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

Clause (Appeal, 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 29, 
8. 72), brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“ That the clause be now read 2°. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 
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Society. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he wished 
to make a statement in reference to some 
remarks that had been made in another 
place as to the appropriation of a sum of 
money from the Special Service Fund to 
the purposes of the Royal Society. It 
had, he understood, been alleged that such 
an application of any portion of the fund 
in question was a misappropriation of a 
fund specially intended for charitable pur- 
poses. He could only state what was his 
own impression upon the subject, and that 
impression was that the fund was intended 
to be devoted to special services and the 
Royal Bounty, and the proposal he made 
was, that if sums of money were applied 
through the Royal Society to discoveries, 
inventions, and scientific purposes of that 
nature, it might fairly be considered as 
an appropriation for special services. Of 
course, after such application had gone on 
for three or four years it might be right 
for the House no longer to consider it in 
the light of an appropriation for special 
service, but then, as it appeared to him, it 
was still a special purpose for which the 
Government might propose, and Parlia- 
ment very properly might vote a sum of 
money in the Estimates. What he wished 
to observe, therefore, was, that it was not 
a misappropriation of money intended for 
charitable purposes, but an appropria- 
tion for a special and useful purpose 
to which the fund might properly be ap- 
plied, for it must not be forgotten that 
though science had an eye that never 
closed and a wing that never flagged, it 
had not a purse that was never empty. 
He did not consider the appropriation an 
improper one, and he hoped a sum of 
money, not exceeding the amount which 
had been granted, would continue to be 
allowed from that or some other source for 
the promotion of scientific objects. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, that next Ses- 
sion he would move for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider what public measures 
might be adopted for the advancement of 
science. The Royal Society did not con- 
sider the sum in question a charitable 
grant, but money given in aid and for the 
promotion of science. He thought it right 
to say that the grant was a spontaneous 
act of the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
impossible to continue the grant out of the 
fund from which it had been hitherto de- 
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rived ; but he was sensible that the pur-! 
poses to which the money had been applied 
were deserving of public encouragement, | 
and he believed that the grant had been , 
economically and judiciously expended. | 
What he proposed to do was, for the present 
year, to issue the sum of 1,000/. out of 
the amount voted for unforeseen services, | 
and next Session to include in the Miscel- | 
laneous Estimates a like sum for the Royal | 
Society. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL, in mov- 
ing that the House resolve itself into Com- | 
mittee to consider the clauses, said, as the | 
understanding was that the discussion 
should be taken at that stage, he would 
state shortly the leading principles and 
provisions of the measure. He regretted 
that a measure of such importance had 
been delayed to so late a period of the 
Session, but as far as he was concerned 
the delay was inevitable. It had been 
charged against him by the public press 
that he had been the cause of the delay, 
and that he had been influenced by sordid 
motives, being anxious to prevent the di- 
minution of the fees and emoluments of 


his office, which would be affected by the 


Bill. Never had a more unfair or unjust 
charge been made. He had himself in- 
troduced a Bill based upon the same prin- 
ciple, and having the same object in view 
as the present measure of which the pre- 
sent Bill was an Amendment. That Act 
appointed a Commission, with powers al- 
most as large as they would be under the 
present Bill. An extension of those powers 
in certain directions had, however, been 
found necessary, and not only was he ex- 
tremely anxious that that extension should 
take place, but he had used every possible 
exertion to effect that object, by expedit- 
ing the progress of the measure, which he 
was charged with having, from unworthy 
and sordid motives, impeded. The reason 
of the delay was that when the Bill came 
down from the Lords, about the end of 
June, the House of Commons were so en- 
gaged in pressing on the various measures 
still before them, in order to send them up 
to the other House before the 24th of July, 
after which that House had resolved not to 
read any Bill a second time, that there was 
not time to consider any measure sent 
down from the Lords to the Commons. It 
had been asserted, as he had just stated, 
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that he, as Attorney General, regarded 
the extension of the powers of the Com. 
mission as an innovation of his rights, that 
he complained that the measure would in. 
terfere with his jurisdiction, and diminish 
the emoluments of his office. A more un- 
generous or unjust charge had never been 
made. With regard to the loss of fees, 
the total amount of the fees arising from 
the fiats upon Commissions and other al- 
lowances with which the Bill would inter. 
fere, amounted only to 251. a year. The 
Act of 1853 established a Commission, the 
powers of which the experience of the last 
two years had proved to be too limited for 
the purpose for which they were intended, 
That Commission had large powers of in- 
quiry—power to call for accounts, reports, 
and statements, and they had two inspect- 
ors whom they could send down to the 
country to inquire into the management of 
charitable trusts, the appropriation of the 
funds, and other matters connected with 
them ; they had power to give advice to 
trustees when required, and trustees acting 
in accordance with the advice so given were 
to be deemed to have executed their trusts 
in conformity with law and equity. They 
had power also, under the existing Act, on 
the application of the trustees, to remove 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. They 
had, however, no administrative powers, 
and where administrative powers were re- 
quired, it was still necessary to invoke the 
aid of the Court of Chancery. As he had 
said, the experience of the last two years 
had shown that the powers of the Commis- 
sioners were not sufficiently large, and to 
supply that defect was the chief object of 
the present Bill. In the first place, under 
the existing Act, the salary of one of the 
Commissioners would drop at the end of 
the present year; and as it was clear that 
the work of the Commission could not be 
carried on with a smaller staff, some provi- 
sion in that respect was necessary. Then, 
at present the Commissioners could only 
examine witnesses on oath by means of the 
two inspectors, and it being requisite in 
many cases that they should be enabled to 
earry on such examination by themselves, 
it was proposed in the Bill to give to the 
Commissioners the same powers as they 
now exercised by their inspectors. Again, 
it having been found that the present num- 
ber of the inspectors was too limited, it 
was proposed to take powers in the pre- 
sent Bill to add to them, and to enable the 
Commissioners to appoint other inspectors, 
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more especially temporary local inspectors, | 10/. a year to those under 301. 
to act in cases where it might not be worth | means, charities above 201. a 
while to send down the permanent inspec- | under 301., and producing 90,0001. a year, 
tors. It was proposed also to extend the would come under their jurisdiction. To 
powers of the Commission in various other | that extent he proposed to limit their 
directions. For instance, where the trus- | jurisdiction, although he was bound to say 
tees were disinclined to act, it was thought | that, in his own opinion, it would have been 
desirable to empower the Commissioners | better to have given the Commissioners 
to put in motion the powers of the Act for | unlimited jurisdiction ; but as there was no 
the purpose of carrying out the objects of chance of the House of Lords agreeing to 
the trust, and to take steps for the re-|that alteration, while there was no ob- 
moval of schoolmasters and mistresses. | jection to limiting it to 301. a year, he 
The Commissioners might on application | should confine himself to that proposition. 
by the trustees sanction improving leases, | That was, as he had previously stated, 


and even the alienation of property, and it | 
was desirable to give them powers inde- 
pendent of the application of trustees to 
do all those things which they were now 
empowered to do on such application. 
The most important point in the Bill re- 


lated to the increased jurisdiction of the | 


Commissioners. They had now no admi- 





nistrative powers. In cases of charities 
below 301. a year the jurisdiction rested 


the most important feature in the Bill, 
and its necessity was proved by the simple 
fact that it was impossible, looking to the 
procedure of the Court of Chancery, that 
any charity producing a sum under 30l. a 
year could go into that Court without 
being seriously crippled by the expense. 
He was aware that the Commission was 
not an open Court, and so subjected to 
the control of publie opinion; he fully felt 


in the Judge of the County Court, or the the force of that objection, but he had 
district Commissioner of Bankruptcy, and | only a choice of evils; either that small 
above that amount it was necessary to re- | charities which could not bear the expense 
sort to the Court of Chancery. It was of the Court of Chancery should be sent 


thought that such cases should be put on | there, or if that was not done, unless you 


a different footing. At present no seneme | resorted to some tribunal like that of the 
for charities under 301. a year could be| Commission, they would be left without 
carried out by the County Court Judge | any administration at all. The income of 
or the Commissioner of Bankrupts unless charities amounted to about 1,000,000/. a 
sanctioned by the Commissioners, and | year, and it was important that they should 
it was thought that the Commissioners | be under the control of some public body. 
should have power to do that without | Till recently, there had been no efficient 
the intervention of the Judges of the | control over them, and though the Attor- 
County Courts or the Commissioners of ;ney General’s duty was, as far as he 
Bankruptcy. As the Bill was introduced | could, to see that they were properly ad- 
in the House of Lords, that power was ' ministered, and if they were not, he could 
given not only in cases under 301. a year, | bring them into the Court of Chancery, 
but it was unlimited. That was objected! he had no means or machinery for act- 
to, and the power was limited to cases ing in all cases. Great abuses existed 
under 10. a year. Even with that limit- | in the administration of charities, and Lord 
ation the power would work beneficially, | Brougham, many years ago, brought the 
for out of over 28,000 charities, there | matter before Parliament, and various 
were under 5l. a year, 13,331; above 51. Commissions had been appointed, and cases 
and under 101., there were 4,641; making | brought before the Attorney General by 
an aggregate of nearly 18,000 charities, means of which a sum of about 1,000,0000. 
with an income of 110,000/. a year, which had been recovered for public charities. 
would come under the jurisdiction of the | The present Commissioners had power to 
Commissioners, even if it were so low as inquire into and advise in cases of cha- 
to reach only to cases of 101. a year. | rities, but they had no controlling powers, 
But, as they now exercised a controlling | and they were not able to settle any ques- 
power over cases of 30/. a year, it was/ tion without litigation; and it was to re- 
thought desirable that the complicated | medy that defect that the present Bill was 
machinery of the County Court and the | introduced. He regretted to find that he 
district Court of Bankruptey should be! was threatened with considerable opposi- 
got rid of, and he proposed to extend the | tion, and especially from the hon. Member 
power of the Commissioners from cases of | for West Worcestershire (Mr. Knight), who 
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threatened it in every stage. He hoped, 
notwithstanding, that it would receive the 
sanction of the House of Commons. The 
Commissioners had shown that they were 
deserving of confidence; they had heard 
3,000 applications in charity cases in the 
course of last year, and they had given 
very great satisfaction on the whole. He 
could not help thinking that a great boon 
would be conferred on charities by placing 
them in the hands of disinterested and im- 
partial men, who would do their duty; 
while the measure would act as a great 
relief to the smaller and weaker charities 
in the matter of expense. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘«That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. WINN KNIGHT said, it was his 
intention to move that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill that day three | 
months, 
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to vest in the Commissioners and official 
trustees, and, instead of increasing the 
security of the charity funds, it would 
take away almost the only security that 
now existed. If the measure passed in its 
present shape no respectable man would 
become a trustee, and the result would be 
that the funds would be placed in the 
hands of agents to deal with as they thought 
fit. Indeed, so very imperfect was the 
Bill, that it would require the most care- 
ful consideration and amendment before it 
could pass into law. He found that, ac- 
cording to the Act of 1853, the Commis. 
sioners were bound to submit to Her Ma- 
jesty, and to present to Parliament in the 
month of February in every year, all the 
schemes they had approved. The Com. 
missioners had been in office for nearly a 


| year and a half, but, although they had in- 


spected some 800 charities, they had only 
matured their schemes in two cases, and 


He did so from no feelings of | 
animosity towards the charity Commission | he could not help fancying that, when they 
as at present constituted. He should be | were asking for such extensive additional 
very willing to strengthen the existing | powers, they did not wish the House to be 
powers of the Commissioners, very great | acquainted with the enormous powers they 
as they were, but he objected to the ab-| already possessed. He might observe that, 
solute powers of control and administration | although their Report consisted only of 
which it was proposed to give them by the four pages and a half, it contained no less 
Bill. He admitted that the Commissioners than thirteen demands for more powers ; 


had exercised their powers beneficially for | 
the charities with which they had dealt ; but | 
he protested against a measure like the pre- 
sent being brought in at that late period 
of the Session, when, if it was passed, it | 
would be done practically without consult- 


ing the House of Commons. The Bill 
would give power to upset the foundation | 
of every charity, and put them wholly in 
the hands of the Commissioners. The 
powers proposed to be given to the Com- 
missioners under the Bill, were, he con- 
tended, almost unconstitutionally extensive, 
the whole of the enormous funds of the cha- 
rities were at the disposition of the trustees, 
and there was no security for their safety 
provided in the Bill. Now, he did object, 
at that late period of the Session, to a 
change whieh would give the Commis- 
sioners absolute authority over the whole 
of the charities of England. He looked 
upon the Bill as totally unconstitutional, 
both in its general principle and in many 
of its details. By its provisions the will 
of every founder of a charity was upset, | 
and the whole power over and manage- | 
ment of 35,000,000/. worth of property 


| 


and fifty clauses of the Bill—whieh con- 
tained altogether only fifty-six clauses. 


| He thought that, befure granting the Com- 
missioners the enormous powers they de- 


manded, Parliament ought to know how 


| they had exercised the powers they already 
possessed. As the matter stood, the House 


was called upon to increase the power of 
the Charity Commissioners, and to esta- 
blish such a central authority as never yet 


| existed in England, without any evidence 


of the necessity of such a measure. He 
could not help thinking that an attempt 


_was being made to smuggle the measure 


through the House, for many Members had 
left town who were unacquainted with its 
provisions, and who, he was satisfied, 
would kave opposed its progress. The 
pretext that it was necessary to diminish 
the cost of applications to the Commis- 
sioners, and of informations laid at the 
suit of the Attorney General, would not 
bear investigation. Those expenses had 


‘been much reduced, and were no longer 


burthensome on the charities. He be- 
lieved the real fact was, that the Attorney 
General had a barrister to look after that 


were placed in the hands of the Commis-| sort of business, who was called ‘his 
sioners. Nothing could be more monstrous | devil,” and who had a solicitor employed 


than the powers which the Bill proposed 
The Attorney General 


under him. Formerly, the only mode of 
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roceeding was to have a relator, some 
responsible person who would come for- 
ward and complain of the maladministra- 
tion of any particular charity; upon his 
complaint the Attorney General was to 
institute a suit, and then if the complaint 
were dismissed as frivolous, the relator 
would have to pay the costs. But now 
the most frivolous and improper suits could 
be commenced at the instance of the soli- 
citor to the Attorney General, Mr. Fearon, 
and all the costs would fall either upon 
the unfortunate charity or upon the public. 
He (Mr. Knight) was told by legal gentle- 
men that an enormous amount of business 
would accrue to Mr. Fearon if the Bill |i 
became law; the agents and inspectors 
appointed through the country would hunt 
up more cases, to the great profit of the 
solicitor, who happened to be a brother- 
in-law of the Chief Commissioner. The 
amount of the enormous bills which he 
made to be paid by the country was such 
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as Parliament was not allowed to know; 
but they amounted to 77,0001. at one 
time, to which reference bad been made. 
The whole business ought now to be taken | 
out of the Attorney General’s hands, and | 
the Commissioners should have a solicitor 
of their own, paid by a fixed salary, like | 


the legal officer of the corporations of 
some of our large towns, so that he would 
have no interest in making suits for the | 


sake of costs. Last year, several of those | 
suits were dismissed by the Master of the | 
Rolls, who expressed a strong opinion on the | 
subject, and observed that in all such cases | 
there ought to be a relator who should be | 
responsible for the costs. He (Mr. Knight) | 
did hope, therefore, that the Government | 
would consent to forego the Bill, and | 
bring in one to continue the functions of | 
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Parliament with as general approbation, 
and with as great promise of a beneficial 
result, as the right ,hon. Baronet’s Me- 
tropolitan Government Bill of the present 
Session. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
would second the Amendment. It was 
in his opinion impossible, at that period 
of the Session, to give to the measure 
that amount of consideration which the 
importance of the subject with which it 
dealt demanded at their hands. The ope- 
ration of the Charity Commission had been, 
he must confess, in many instances very 
beneficial ; but he objected to the grant- 
ing of powers which would supersede the 
trustees of all the charities in England. 

Amendment proposed to leave out from 
the word ** That’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,’’ instead 
thereof. 

Mr. MICHELL said, the only fault he 
found with the Bill was, that its provisions 
were not large enough; and if the man- 
| agement of all the charities were vested 
in the Commissioners, he considered it 
would be a vast improvement. From what 


he had seen of them, he had no doubt the 


Commissioners would work them all satis- 
| factorily, and they might well have a judi- 
cial power conferred upon them, to do that 
for which the Court of Chancery was now 
resorted to, at a cost ruinous to small 
charities. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
should support the Amendment. The 
Charity Commission had only been in ex- 
istence for a few years, and at present 
_it was impossible to tell how far its pro- 
_ ceedings would prove beneficial. He could 





the Charitable Trusts Commissioners for | not consent to the establishment of a close 
another year, and to strengthen their hands | court for the adjudication of charity dis- 
for usefulness, if it were needed, so that) putes. The Bill ought to have been in- 
next Session a Select Committee might troduced three months ago, instead of 
be appointed to investigate the whole ques- | which the time of the House was wasted 
tion. If the right hon. Baronet the Mem- | upon Scotch Education Bills, and Tenant 


ber for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall), were | 
to be Chairman of that Select Committee, 
and to conduct the inquiry in the same | 
admirable manner in which his Select! 
Committee that Session had been con- | 
ducted, taking care to avoid undue cen- | 


Right Bills, which it was never imagined 
would pass. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
the House would consent to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, especially as he thought 
there had been an understanding that that 


tralisation whilst he insisted upon pro-| course was to be taken—and that if the 
visions for the effectual working of the | provisions of the Bill required more consi- 
machinery, then a Bill would probably be | | deration than could be given to them, it 
framed, not like the present, which would | should then be postponed till next Session. 
prove a Chadwickian thorn in the coun- | | By the first part of the Bill it was proposed 
try’s side, but one that would pass through | to continue the third Commissioner, the 
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payment of whose salary had been pre- 
viously limited to two years ; and it was 
further proposed to increase the powers of 
inquiry vested in the Commissioners, and 
to provide additional agency for the per. 
formance of the duties of the Commission. 
With regard to the administrative fune- 
tions of the Bill he had heard great com- 
plaints that the hands of the Commis- 
sioners were so tied up by Parliament 
that they could not afford adequate relief. 
As the Bill stood the jurisdiction com- 
menced at 101. a year; his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General pro- 
posed to extend it to 30/. a year; and 
having known cases in which an incompe- 
tent schoolmaster had been continued from 
year to year, because there were no funds 
belonging to the charity to pay the expense 
of his removal, he trusted the House would 
see if it could not provide a remedy for 
such a state of things. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he must deny that 
it had been understood that there should 
be’no discussion on the Order uf the Day 
for going into Committee. [Sir G. Grey 
said, he must beg to explain; what he had 
intended to say was that the Bill should go 
into Committee for consideration.] It was 
a complete delusion to suppose, as the 


right hon. Baronet appeared to do, that 
the Bill would diminish the expenses of 


charity proceedings. His chief objection 
to the Bill, however, at that moment was, 
that the period was too late for considering 
a measure which affected no less than 
24,000 out of the 28,000 charities of the 
kingdom. By one of its provisions it was 
proposed to give the Charity Commission- 
ers power to appoint local inspectors, in- 
stead of sending down the London inspec- 
tors belonging to the Board, and all the 
expenses of those local inspectors during 
the time of their inquiries, were to be paid 
by the charity under inquiry. Charities 
which were at present under the control of 
the Court of Chancery would not by the 
present Bill be exempted from that con- 
trol, and he wished to point out to the 
House that, whereas in that respect the 
measure offered no advantage, it would be 
productive of great inconvenience, because, 
while it gave to the Commissioners the 
power of exercising every possible func- 
tion which appertained to a charitable 
trust, it inno way provided for the manner 
in which that power should be exercised. 
He wished to know if the administrative 
functions which the Bill would confer upon 
the Cummissioners were to be exercised in 
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public or in private? He was not pre. 
pared to say that the powers of the Com. 
missioners should not be extended, but he 
hoped that the House would not consent to 
extend them except upon a well-matured 
plan, and one which had been considered 
by a Select Committee ; and he might add 
that, in his opinion, a material element in 
any such plan ought to be an obligation 
upon the Commissioners to discharge their 
administrative functions in public. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General said 
that the Commission had given great satis- 
faction ; but he (Mr. Cairns) entertained 4 
different opinion, and the increase of the 
powers of the Commission, without a 
thorough change in its constitution, never 
would obtain for that body the goodwill of 
the country. If the Government earn- 
estly desired to make the Board effective 
and to have the charities brought under 
better management than at present, they 
would withdraw the Bill at that late 
period of the Session, and bring in an- 
other next year, referring it for consider- 
ation to a Select Committee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that one portion of the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had last 
addressed them consisted in a criticism of 
some of the details of the Bill, and that 
criticism would have been more appro- 
priately made in the Committee on the 
Bill. Another portion consisted in a per- 
sonal attack on the competency of the 
Charity Commissioners, and a third por- 
tion was made up of the ordinary lamen- 
tation, that the Government should at- 
tempt at that late period to retrieve the 
Session and make the best use of the re- 
maining time, by passing some measures 
with which the House of Commons might 
have just cause to be satisfied. It could 
not be contended that it was now too late 
to consider the Bill, seeing that the subject 
to which it referred had been before the 
attention of Parliament for more than 
twenty years, for there was not a provision 
in the Bill which might not be traced to a 
Report of a Committee of that House in 
1835, though, with the ordinary delay 
which marked attempts at legal reform, 
they were now trying to carry into effect 
some of the best recommendations of that 
Report. With respect to the Commis- 
sioners, it was hardly necessary for him, 
in their vindication, to advert to their pro- 
fessional character, long experience, and 
to the care and attention they bestowed on 
the examination of the cases brought be- 
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fore them. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man objected that the Commissioners did 
not sit in public; but it should be consi- 
dered that the Commissioners constituted 
a Board for the performance of adminis- 
trative duties ; and it was essential to their 
right discharge that the business should 
be transacted without that opportunity for 
delay and expense which attended the per- 
formance of judicial functions. At any 
rate, if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
desired that the Commissioners should sit 
in open Court he could submit a proposition 
to that effect in Committee. With respect 
to the manner in which the Amendment 
had been introduced to the House by the 
hon. Member for West Worcestershire 
(Mr. Knight), he must confess that he 
could discern no sequence whatever in that 
hon. Member’s remarks or ideas. He did 
not wonder at it. On the contrary, he felt 
considerable compassion for the hon. Gen- 
tleman, for it was perfectly plain that he 
had had his innocent mind imposed upon, 
and had been frightened by the stories told 
him by the body of practitioners he had 
been in communication with. The hon. 
Gentleman told the House that all the offi- 
cial trustees in England had run away with 
the funds in their possession; that the 
Commissioners had the power to commit 
whom they pleased to gaol; and he had 
found out that in the Commission there 
were thirteen members of one family. 
That, however, happened to be a larger 
number than all the Commissioners, In- 
spectors, and Clerks put together, and, 
unless the hon. Member went back as far 
as the time of the Flood, he could not 
show that they were related together. 
There was no provision in the Bill giving 
the Commissioners power to send any one 
they pleased to gaol, and, with regard to 
the official trustees, there was the same 
security for the money as existed in the 
Court of Chancery, and it was just as im- 
possible for an official trustee under the 
Bill to run away with the money as for the 
Accountant General in Chancery to run 
away with the many millions nominally 
standing in his name. Let the House 
consider what the Bill really was. In 
1820 a recommendation was made to that 
House by the Commissioners for the crea- 
tion of a jurisdiction which would provide 
a summary remedy with regard to charities 
of small amount. That recommendation 
was repeated in the Report of 1835, which 
carefully pointed out what should be the 
ends and aims of any measure introduced 
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into Parliament on the subject. It pointed 
out that there should be a Board armed 
with powers to continue the investigation 
into the condition of charities which had 
been begun in 1818. It then proposed 
that the Board should be armed with the 
most extensive administrative powers for 
the management of charities, and with 
summary jurisdiction respecting charities 
of small amount. Unhappily, those re- 
commendations were not acted upon until 
Lord Lyndhurst, in 1844, attempted to 
give effect to them. The Bill brought in 
by that noble and learned Lord proposed 
to establish a Board of Commissioners with 
summary judicial powers extending over 
all charities possessing an income of 1001. 
a year; and the administrative powers pro- 
posed to be given to the Board under that 
measure far exceeded those vested in the 
Commissioners by the Bill now before the 
House. The Bill of 1844, however, was 
not successful in the House of Lords, 
though proposed in the following year, and 
again by Lord Lyndhurst in 1846. Here, 
therefore, was the testimony of that most 
venerable and consummate judge in favour 
of provisions applicable to charities, which 
greatly exceeded in their stringency and 
extent anything to be found in the Act of 
1853 or in the Bill as now proposed. There 
were repeated attempts to carry out Lord 
Lyndhurst’s measure by Bills introduced 
into that House, one of which was brought 
forward by his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary; others in 1850, 1851, and 
1852. The subject, therefore, instead of 
being one which the House of Commons 
was not prepared to legislate upon, had 
received, repeatedly, the deliberate atten- 
tion of the House. In 1853 a Bill was 
passed which established the present Board, 
and gave it certain powers and certain 
authority. That Act had now been a year 
in operation, and the Commissioners had 
made a Report detailing their experience 
during that time. They themselves com- 
plained that their administration had not 
been so satisfactory as they could wish. 
And why? Because their powers were 
not sufficient to enable them to exercise a 
proper control and regulation, and it was 
on that account that their powers were now 
sought to be extended. Many of the points 
touched upon by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cairns) were assuredly details 
for consideration in Committee, but he 
thought, according to the provisions of the 
Bill as they stood, that prudent checks had 
been placed upon the powers to be exer- 
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cised by the Commissioners, and that the 
measure was not open to any great objec- 
tion on that score. It had been said that 
under the Bill no respectable person would 
become a trustee. He denied that asser- 
tion, for he thought that the Bill was di- 
rectly calculated to induce the most re- 
spectable persons to become trustees, be- 
cause in a case of emergency they would 
now know that they were not liable to be 
dragged into the Court of Chancery, but 
that there existed a tribunal to which they 
might resort not only for advice, but to 
obtain, in a speedy and summary manner, 
an order sanctioning their proceedings. 
The Bill would, therefore, be a protection 
to trustees who desired honestly to admin- 
ister the funds entrusted to their charge, 
and it would therefore hold out the greatest 
inducement to respectable persons to be- 
come trustees. The only respect in which it 
added to the powers conferred by the Act 
of 1853 was by giving to the Commis- 
sioners a judicial authority, and that was 
not a new principle, because the Act of 
1853 established a summary jurisdiction 
for all charities not exceeding a certain 
amount. He thought that, with respect 
to charities, judicial and administrative 
powers ought always to be combined. The 


evil of the present system was, that the 
administrative powers were in the Com- 
missioners, and the judicial powers in the 


County Court or Bankruptey Court. If 
it was right to give summary jurisdiction 
to the County Court and Bankruptcy Court, 
it was equally right to give the same autho- 
rity to the Commissioners, and a mistake 
was committed by the Act of 1853 in se- 
parating the judicial from the administra- 
tive authority. The great change that 
would be effected by the Bill would be the 
establishment of a tribunal for the more 
effectual correction of abuses and for con- 
ferring larger administrative powers. The 
measure was founded altogether, in prin- 
ciple, upon the Act of 1853; and, in point 
of fact, the House would negative the 
principle of that Act by acceding to the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Knight). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that it 
would have been more instructive if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, instead of 
lecturing the House upon its great waste 
of time, had endeavoured to enlighten them 
upon some of those matters to which their 
attention had been called by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast (Mr. Cairns). 
If the measure before the House were, as 
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represented by the hon. and learned Soli. 
citor General, a perfecting of the Act of 
1853, he was certain not one in the House 
would offer it opposition. But in his opinion, 
it was far from being a supplement to the 
Act of 1853, as it provided new machinery 
altogether, and that in the most important 
provisions. A considerable portion of the 
first ten clauses of the Bill referred to the 
Board, and to the powers of the Board, 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
agreed that portions were open to objec- 
tion, particularly those which referred to 
the extensive powers proposed to be given 
to the Commissioners. He (Mr. Henley) 
was therefore glad to find they should 
have the assistance of the hon. and learn. 
ed Gentleman in remedying those defects, 
But to come to the most important part 
of the Bill. It was not unreasonable to 
argue the Bill with reference to charities 
of 301., instead of charities of 101. What 
they had to consider was, whether the 
new machinery, dealing wich those cha- 
rities of 301., was a better or worse ma- 
chinery than that provided by the Bill of 
1853. According to the old machinery, 
all matters of complaint first went before 
the Charity Commissioners, next to the 
County Courts—which were armed with 
great powers in such cases—and, in the 
event of the Charity Commissioners not 
being pleased with the order of the County 
Courts, they referred the matter back 
again to those Courts for reconsideration, 
or else removed it to Chancery, the par- 
ties urging the complaint being bound in 
bond to pay the costs of the Court of 
Chancery order. Therefore great care 
was taken to avoid expense. Now, by 
the new machinery, any person might 
make an information behind the backs of 
all concerned, and without any sort of 
notice whatever. Acting on that infor- 
mation, the Charity Commissioners would 
have power to make orders ; and any 
trustee, though he might not have re- 
ceived the least intimation of a complaint 
against him, was liable to find his name 
posted on the church door or other public 
place as being dismissed from his trust, 
the cause of which dismissal he would be 
quite in ignorance about. That was one 
of the provisions of the present measure. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
asserted there was nothing new in the 
measure, and that all its provisions were 
so well known during the last twenty 
years that the subject was before the 
House. If such were the case why were 
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not all those important provisions inserted pee the Bill must receive considerable 
in the Bill of 1853, for surely the Law | amendment in the Committee, and he 
Officers of the Crown in 1853 were the | should prefer that the portion referring to 
jdentical Gentlemen filling the same posi- the County Courts should be deferred to 
tions at present? He wished to ask the! next Session. The same Law Officers 
House what the feelings of Gentlemen | had in the space of two years brought for- 
acting as trustees were likely to be on| ward entirely distinct and different mea- 
finding themselves posted and dismissed ? sures, and had not shown that the mea- 
Why, if the hon. and learned Solicitor sure they had first passed had failed, or 
General taxed his ingenuity to devise a| how it had failed. Had they shown that 
scheme of general annoyance he could not it might have been possible to amend the 
better succeed than by setting up a tribu- | former measure without resorting to a sort 
nal which condemned and dismissed men | of Star Chamber tribunal—to judge before 
behind their backs and afforded them no | hearing or inquiry. It would be best to 
opportunity for explanation or defence. | improve the present system, and let it 
The Attorney General’s powers were| work in public, which was the only se- 
saved. It was possible he might not/ curity. There might be three angels sit- 
approve of what the Commissioners had | ting in Lincoln’s Inn, but if they sat in 
done. Then they went to the Court of | private the public would not be satisfied. 
Chancery ; and the costs of the suit would | A great many of the Charity Trustees had 
come out of the funds of the Charity. | been accused of applying the funds to 
That he thought was a very odd way of| political purposes: and things done in 
taking care of charities! That portion of | secret would be sure not to escape similar 
the Bill would take a great deal of time to| suspicions. What was done in secret 
amend in Committee. So as to school-| conclave would assuredly be suspected. 
masters. If the schoolmaster enjoyed an| Let, then, that part of the Bill be dis- 
endowment of 501. a year he was taken/| carded, and the rest amended. It would 
eare of, but if a trustee subscribed 5s.a| be most unsatisfactory if the measure 
year in aid of the fund, the jurisiiction of | passed in its present form. To have 
the Commissioners was overruled—so far | orders passed behind men’s backs would 
as he was concerned. But if, unfortu-| be certain to cause them to litigate. That 
nately, a schoolmaster had an endowment | would tend to increase costs. Then let 
under 50/,, or no endowment at all, the | the inspecting powers of the Bill alone be 
Commissioners might, without any notice | regarded for the present ; and let further 
to anybody, turn him out, and assign any | legislation be postponed until it was ascer- 
reason they chose. That would hardly be| tained whether those powers would work 
very satisfactory. Most trustees would be| well. In its present furm the measure 
disposed to destroy the schools rather than | would tend to swallow up Charities. Let 
to submit to it. But it might be said the | the Commissioners work upon the existing 
Commissioners would not exercise such} machinery, and improve it, before any~ 
extreme powers. Then why confer them? | thing further was attempted. If that 
Such were some of the objections which! course was taken, the rest of the Bill 
applied to the Bill. There might be ne-| might pass. 
eessity for increased inspection, but not} THe SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
for an entire change of machinery—a|he must beg to explain that by the 18th 
change as likely to be mischievous as it | section trustees could not be removed with- 
certainly seemed to be capricious. The | out an opportunity being afforded to object 
hon, and learned Solicitor General had | to such a proceeding. 
urged that judicial and administrative Viscount GALWAY said, he thought 
functions should be conjoined. They were|if the measure was desirable for small 
so in the County Courts, except that they | charities, it was equally desirable for large 
could not vary the order of the Court of | ones. He would urge upon the Govern- 
Chancery. The hon. and learned Gentle-| ment the propriety of acceding to the 
man had been unusually uncourteous in| suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
his tone towards the hon. Member for| the Member for Oxfordshire. 
West Worcestershire (Mr. Knight) and Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast | he hoped that some Member of the Go- 
(Mr. Cairns); nor, in his (Mr. Henley’s) | vernment would inform the House whether 
opinion, was his tone calculated to facili-| it was intended to adopt the suggestion 
tate the passage of the Bill. The clauses | which had been made to proceed only with 
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those paits of the Bill for which there was 
a pressing necessity. With respect to the 
enlargement of the powers of the Com- 
missioners, that was a matter more open 
to debate than the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General appeared to 
consider. 

Mr. MALINS said, he should also sup- 
port the suggestion of the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). 
The Solicitor General had complained of 
the inadequate powers of the Act of 1853, 
but when that Bill came under discussion 
there was no disinclination on the part of 
Parliament to grant all the powers which 
the Government thought were necessary. 
But even the Commissioners, in their Re- 
port, although some of them asked for 
greater powers, did not say their present 
powers were insufficient to carry into effect 
the main objects of the Act of 1853. 
The power of dismissing offending school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, which the 
Bill purported to confer, had been already 
exercised by the Commissioners under the 
existing Act. It was, however, proposed 
now for the first time to create new judi- 
cial powers. It might be expedient, per- 


haps, te create those powers ; but if such 
a step was to be taken, it should only be 


on the most deliberate consideration. It 
should be remembered that the measure 
affected no less than 27,000 trusts, and 
property of a large annual value ; it was, 
almost impossible the discussion could be 
too protracted; and if four hours had 
been occupied in debate upon the principle 
of the Bill, what prospect was there of 
getting through the fifty-six clauses, with 
Amendments on more than thirty of them, 
so as to close Parliament on Saturday ? 
Was the House prepared to erect a new 
judicial tribunal, in which A would write 
a letter of complaint against B, the Com- 
missioners would write to B, informing 
him of the complaint, but not of the party 
msking it, B would send his answer to the 
Commissioners, and the Commissioners 
would come to a decision without bringing 
the parties face to face, or communicating 
the grounds upon which their decision 
rested? Such a secret tribunal as that 
could never give satisfaction, and should 
never receive his approval. Even with 
such men as the Lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the Vice Chan- 
cellor, he preferred baving judgment given 
in public, for when the eyes of the profes- 
sion and of the public were withdrawn 
there was danger of the judge being sway- 
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ed by whims and fancies, which had no 
effect when the decision was pronounced in 
open Court. He had made it a rule never 
to consent to have a case heard in private 
which could with any propriety be heard 
in public, and, that being his feeling, he 
considered the establishment of such a 
tribunal as the proposed one most objec. 
tionable. Undoubtedly there was an ap. 
peal, but they should look to the expenses 
of those appeals. The number of those 
appeals would be increased by having se. 
cret tribunals, and the better way was to 
have the case properly decided at once, 
and thus avoid the necessity for those 
appeals. The Bill came from the Lords 
on the 26th of June. If it had then been 
taken into consideration he would have 
given every assistance to the Government 
to make it perfect ; but that was now im- 
possible. For the delay which had taken 
place the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government was responsible, because he 
had wasted time in persevering with the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill after the re- 
jection of the 14th clause, and in press- 
ing the Scotch Education Bill, which was 
abandoned immediately it reached the 
House of Lords. It was unbecoming for 
the Government to reproach them with ob- 
struction because within four days of the 
end of the Session they objected to pass 
without the fullest discussion a measure of 
such great importance as the present. He 
trusted that the noble Lord, and the law 
advisers of the Crown would not persist 
in pressing the more objectionable parts of 
the Bill, but would cut it down to the more 
pressing enactments, leaving the principles 
at issue to be dealt with next Session. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Bill was of so much importance, 
and would be so beneficial to the charities 
of England and Wales, that he felt un- 
willing to give up any portion of it until 
the feeling of the House should be ex- 
pressed to that effect. The continuance of 
the third member of the Commission and 
of the number of inspectors were points 
absolutely necessary to be passed. With 
regard to what were called the judicial 
powers of the Commissioners, if hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were determined to fight that 
clause it would be necessary to make some 
concession in order to save such parts of 
the Bill as were absolutely necessary. The 
Bill had been submitted to the highest legal 
authorities, and had obtained the sanction 
not only of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and Lord Brougham, but also 
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of Lord St. Leonards, and he was sur- 
rised that practitioners in the Court of 
Chancery should oppose a Bill supported 
by such high legal authority. Lord St. 
Leonards had assented to the 101, jurisdic- 
tion of the Commissioners. [Mr. Matins: 
But that is a very different thing]. But 
hon. and learned Gentlemen opposite re- 
fused him that clause, which he would be 
willing to take as a compromise. The Bill 
had been before the House since the 26th 
of June, and he had been most anxious 
that it should be taken at the earliest pos- 
sible period that was permitted by the state 
of public business. He was in the hands 
of the House, and if hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite were determined that that particular 
portion of the Bill should not be carried 
he must take what he could get. 
Mr. WIGRAM said, there were three 
points which were specially objected to by 


{ Aveust 


hon. Gentlemen on his the Opposition side | 
of the House—first, the appointment of | 


local inspectors ; next, the twelfth clause, 
which gave power to the Commissioners to 


proceed ex parte; and thirdly, the power | 


which was given the Board to remove 


schoolmasters. Upon all those three points | 


he (Mr. Wigram) should feel bound to 
divide against the Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought it would be more convenient, when 
they had come to an agreement upon the 
point of principle, to discuss matters of 
detail in Committee on the Bill. His right 


hon. Friend (Mr. Henley) said that the | 


twelfth clause ought not to receive the 


sanction of Parliament, notwithstanding it | 
had been approved of by the four great. 


legal authorities referred to; and consider- 
ing the few days remaining for discussion, 
his hon. and learned Friend (the Attorney 


General) was willing to give up that por- | 


tion of the Bill. That assertion of prin- 


ciple having been made, he should hope the | 


House would now agree to go into Commit- 
tee without further discussing the details. 


Mr. BARROW said, he felt serious ob- i 
jections to proceeding with a Bill of such im- | 


portance in so small a House as they then 
had, and at a period of the Session when 
it was impossible to consider it with the 
attention which it demanded. 

Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


House resumed ; Committee report pro- | 


gress. 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) ACT 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Mr. BOWYER said, there was nothing 
in the circumstances of Ireland to justify 
such a measure, as, by the admission of 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland him- 
| Self, there was neither crime nor outrage 
in that country. The Irish soldiery were 
freely shedding their blood in the war in 
which we were now engaged, and surely it 
| was a small boon to ask that their country 
|should be placed on an equality with the 
other parts of the Empire. He should 
| move that the Bill be committed that day 
three months. 
| Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
| the word ‘* That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘* this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”’ 
instead thereof. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, if the Bill was 
allowed to expire, they would have no re- 
striction on the people of Ireland acquiring 
arms. Since the Union there had been 
| only one year in which there had not been 
an Act to prevent the people acquiring 
/arms. In 1846 an Arms Bill was intro- 
| duced, containing some objectionable pro- 
| visions. The argument was urged that 
Ireland was tranquil, and the Bill was 
withdrawn. The result was that persons 
| went about selling arms, and the Govern- 
ment could not prevent it, and many dis- 
turbances followed. He did not think that 
| that example would justify them in adopt- 
ing a similar course. As long as tranquil- 
lity was preserved, the Bill was a dead 
letter, and he believed there was no incon- 
| venience attending the Bill. He thought, 
instead of renewing the Bill, next year 
Government should bring in a permanent 
Bill to prevent the people of Ireland arm- 





ng. 
aR. M‘MAHON said, he was glad to 
hear the real author of the Bill avow him- 
self. If they applied the provisions of the 
Act to the Orange processions in the north 
of Ireland it would suppress those proces- 
sions most effectually. Government had 
made no case at all for the Bill. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
, hoped Government would yield to the ap- 
peal that had been made to them, and 
withdraw the Bill. There had been ex- 
-cuses made for the Bill on former occa- 
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sions, but they had made none on the pre- Trading Concern liable to the whole of the Debts, 
sent occasion. But it was not the Bill of }* aoe , and should be so far modified ag 

: ll. but the Bill of the to permit Persons to contribute to the Capital of 
the Government at all, Youghal (M such Concerns on Terms of sharing their Profits, 
hon. and learned Member for Yougha (Mr. without incurring Liability beyond a limited 
I. Butt) and the hon. Member for Antrim | Amount ;” and the Progress of the Bill having 


Mr. Macartney). The Bill had always been delayed by the lengthened Discussions on 
set resented ‘hefore in connection a tbe Condust of the War, woah puosoneet © Sas 
P sent up to this House at an earlier Period, and 


prospect at least of remedial measures 5 preat Inconvenience being experienced from the 
but there was nothing of that kind in the | Suspension of many Undertakings of great Im- 


present instance, and on that ground, if on | portance, consequent on the Stoppage of all 
no other, it ought to be rejected. Charters and Acts of Parliament for giving limit- 

RADY “eS 1 ht th ed Liability, in the Anticipation of Parliament le- 
Mr. B said, he though e gislating on the Subject, the Circumstances which 


House had had sufficient proof of late of | render Legislation on the Subject Matter of the 
the serious effects of hasty legislation, | said Bill expedient are of such Urgency as to 
having had to retrace its own steps in con- | ’ender the immediate Consideration of the same 
sequence of the tumult which it excited. | D°°°SS4"Y- ; 

Mr. KENNEDY said, he should sup- The noble Lord said he thought he could 
port the Amendment, considering that the | show sufficient reasons why their Lord- 
Bill was inapplicable to the present cir- ships should assent to the measure. The 
cumstances of Ireland. Its very preamble | question had been before the country for 
set forth a state of things which did not | more than twenty years; kad been the 
now exist; and he declined to endorse a | subject of inquiry of several Committees of 
falsehood. both Houses, and of a Royal Commission. 

Question put, ‘* That the words pro-| In 1852 a Commission was issued, whose 
posed to be left out stand part of the | Report was considered last year, and the 
Question.” House of Commons came to the unanimous 

The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes | Resolution that the present state of the law 
15: Majority 24. was unsatisfactory and required immediate 

Main Question put, and agreed to. alteration. In pursuance of that Resolu- 

Bill considered in Committee. | tion this Bill was introduced in the pre- 

Notice being taken that Forty Members sent Session of Parliament, and passed the 
were not present, the Committee was told; ‘other House after very trifling and insig- 
and Forty Members not being present, Mr. | nificant opposition 3 or rather there was no 
Spraker resumed the chair; and having opposition to the Bill on its principles, but 
counted the House, and Forty Members | only some objection to some of its details, 
not being present, | and on account of the late period of the 

The House was adjourned at a quarter | Session when it was introduced. To show 
after Three o'clock. | that the general feeling of the public was 
|in favour of the Bill, he might mention 
| that when a deputation of Gentlemen did 

HOUSE OF LORDS, /him the honour a short time since to wait 

7 ' upon him and express a wish to have the 

Tuesday, August 7, 1855. comand bce Re he asked them how, 
Minvres.] Pvsuic Brts.—1* Consolidated Fund | if the Bill were so mischievous, the almost 

(Appropriation);  xchequer Bills (£7,000,000); | universal opinion of the country, as indi- 

Militia Pay ; Public Health (No. 2). _ |eated by the public Press, was in its fa- 
2* Limited Liability ; Ordnance Board ; Lunatic ‘your; and they candidly admitted that, 

Asylums (Ireland) (Advances); Navigation |. : . - 

Works (Ireland). | with the exception of the Leeds Mercury, 
3* Customs Tariff Acts Amendment and Consoli- | there was no journal in the kingdom which 

dation; Turnpike Acts Continuance (No. 2);| would admit an article against the principle 

Turkish Loan. | of limited liability. To show the peculiar 

wld 
uiurne iapurry ora, __ | Sever of tha entre, he, eed nly 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY the principle was, that whoever shared in 
moved to resolve— | the profits should bear also the risk of all 

“That the Limited Liability Bill having been | the losses. The law of unlimited liability 
introduced and passed by the House of Commons was found to be impracticable, if attempted 
in conformity with an unanimous Resolution of . Si . . 

to be enforced in its utmost vigour. If it 


that House declaring “that the Law of Partner- : Pisa : : : 
ship which renders every Person who, though not | had been carried out in its full integrity, this 


an ostensible Partner, shares the Profits of a| country could not have boasted of some of 
Mr. V. Scully \ 
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the greatest works ever constructed in any 
part of the world. The whole of our rail- 
ways, canals, docks, harbours, piers, and 
works of that kind, involving an expendi- 
ture of 320.000,0001., had been construct- 
ed in violation of the principle of unlimited 
liability, and in accordance with the prin- 
ciple affirmed by this Bill. It had, in fact, 
been found absolutely indispensable to make 
exceptions to the law in certain cases; and 
there were two modes of doing this—either 
by private Acts or by charters from the 
Board of Trade. Both these modes were 
objectionable. With regard to the char- 
ters, they were granted by a department 
presided over by a political Member of 
the Government, who was changed with 
every change of the Administration. It 
might thus happen that one President, who 
was in favour of the principle of limited lia- 
bility, would grant these charters with the 
greatest facility, but his successor, holding 
opposite views, might throw every difficulty 
in the way. With regard to private Acts 
of Parliament, there was a Standing Order 
of the House which operated as a complete 
exclusion, except in the tase of certain 
undertakings exempted from its operation. 
The Board of Trade had lately thought 
it better not to grant any more of these 
charters until Parliament had decided the 
question in one way or the other; it was, 
therefore, on that account, still more im- 
portant and more urgent, that this Act 
should be passed without delay. There 
was plenty of time to diseuss it. There 
was no other Motion of greater importance 
pressing upon their attention so as to pre- 
vent their Lordships from giving full con- 
sideration to the subject, and he knew no 
period of the Session when more than a day 
was considered necessary in that House of 
Parliament for each stage of a Bill. If this 
Bill had been brought before their Lord- 
ships on the 6th of May, instead of the 
7th of August, they would not have given 
it more attention, and there was no reason 
why any noble Lord should not now attend 
in his place and express his views upon it. 
For these reasons he hoped their Lord- 
ships would agree to suspend their Reso- 
lution, and allow the Bill to proceed, 

Lord REDESDALE said, he was sorry 
that he should again feel it to be his duty 
to oppose the Resolution moved by the 
noble Lord; but in doing so he desired par- 
ticularly to confine his observations upon 
the subject to the purport of that Resolu- 
tion, and inquire whether the present was 
such a case of urgency as to justify their 
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| Lordships in reading the Bill a second time. 
| Now, he meant to say that there had been 
| no case of urgency made out which should 
‘induce them to suspend the Standing Or- 
der. The best method of testing the ques- 
tion of urgency was by referring to the 
conduct of those who had had charge of 
the measure. If they had treated it as a 
ease of urgency, by postponing other less 
important measures, then he granted that 
they might, with some face, have come 
| before their Lordships and represented 
‘that it was a measure which required to 
| be dealt with in the manner now proposed. 
| But, as he could show, the Bill had been 
'so considered by its authors until within a 
very recent period, and the attempt to 
force it through Parliament now was, in 
fact, but a convenient method either of 
‘getting rid of the measure with the least 
| possible difficulty, or of obtaining the eclat 
of having done something in a Parliament 
| which otherwise had not been very fruitful 
| in useful legislative measures. Than that 
he believed there was no other reason for 
‘urging forward the measure at the present 
‘time. The first argument of the noble 
' Lord was that the Bill had been introduced 
in conformity with the unanimous Resolu- 
‘tion of the House of Commons ; but when 
was that Resolution arrived at by that 
House? Inthe last Session of Parliament, 
not the present ; and if the Bill were ur- 
gent in consequence of a Resolution come 
to in the preceding Session of Parliament, 
why was it not introduced at the com- 
mencement of this Session? One would 
have thought that that was a necessary 
consequence. Besides, it appeared that a 
' Bill had been prepared by the Government, 
‘and was ready so long ago as February 
‘last. And what were the subjects for 
which it had been postponed ? First, there 
were the English Education Bills, which 
had not been persevered in. Four times 
it had been postponed on account of those 
Bills, and once on the Scotch Education 
Bill, which, on meeting with opposition in 
this House, was abandoned by its own 
promoters. It was not until the 29th of 
June that the Bill was read a second time 
in the House of Commons, and it was then 
read without any opposition. So that if 
‘the second reading might have been taken 
| pro formd, he saw no reason whatever for 
_ the numerous postponements in that House. 
It would be remembered that two Bills had 
been brought in by the Government—the 
Partnership Bill and the Limited Liability 
Bill, both of which it was announced were 
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to proceed pari passu. Their Lordships 
had the Limited Liability Bill now 
fore them; but what had been the pro- 
ceedings of the Government on the sub- 
ject? The Bill having been read a second 
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|tunity of fairly discussing the measures 
which were brought before them with such 
attendance as ought to be present on the 
| consideration of important Bills, and that 
‘could not be secured if such measures were 


time on the 29th of June, the Committee | permitted to be brought up and read a 
was fixed for the 2nd of July; but on that | second time a fortnight after the day on 
day the Scotch Education Bill took pre- | which their Lordships had determined not 
eedence, and the Bill was postponed till the | to give a second reading to Bills. For his 
9th of July, when the House went into | (Lord Redesdale’s) part, he could not see 
Committee, not on this, but on the Part-) why this Bill might not be postponed 
nership Bill. The fact was that the Bill| until next Session. He could imagine 
had been postponed over and over again, | no injury or loss that would accrue to the 
but only on one occasion to make way for | mercantile community from the delay, 
a subject that might be regarded as more | There was surely no difficulty in granting 
important—the conduct of the war. It was | charters to Companies whose cases were 
not until the 24th of July—the day before | urgent, subject to any provisions that 
that on which their Lordships, by their | might be introduced in any Bill to be 
Standing Order, had declared they would | hereafter passed for regulating the affairs 
not give a second reading to a Bill—that | of such Companies. A provision such as 
the House went into Committee again, | that would render the granting a charter 
and on that day they went into Commit- | perfectly unobjectionable. The noble Lord 
tee on the Partnership Bill; and the (Lord Stanley) said that the Bill could be 
House did not go into Committee on this | discussed as well now as if it had come up 
Bill until the 26th of July. Now, he held | in May; but the measure was one which 
that conduct such as this was proof positive | required more consideration than almost 
that the measure had not been pressed for- any other that ad come before their Lord- 
ward as if it were considered by its promo- | ships this Session, and it was a perfect 
ters to be 4 measure of urgency. Well, it mockery to say that on the 7th of August 
then proceeded, sometimes at the morning | it could receive due consideration from their 
He owned he felt strongly in 


sittings, sometimes at the evening sittings, | Lordships. 
until it reached their Lordships’ House on | reference to this matter, and that he re- 
the 3rd of August, and now, on the 7th of | garded it with something akin to personal 
August, they were asked to read it a se- | feeling; for it was he who had induced 
cond time, though an entire fortnight had | their Lordships to adopt the Standing Or- 
elapsed since the day after which their | der which the noble Lord now proposed to 
Lordships’ Resolution declared that they | suspend. When he proposed that Order it 


would not read a Bill a second time. He was cordially accepted by Her Majesty’s 
might be told that he had taken a very | Government ; and, he believed, and other 
narrow view of the subject; but he be- | noble Lords believed, that, so accepted, it 
lieved that the only good to be derived | would be candidly and honestly adhered to. 
from that Resolution was by strictly ad-| He knew that it had had a very good 
hering to it. The effect of the Resolution | effect, and to set it aside on the present 
was to get forward the public business at | occasion would be really degrading to their 
an earlier period of the Session; and if} Lordships’ House. So far as his expe- 
they adhered with strictness to their rule | rience went, he had never known a Bill of 
he was convinced they would find that | anything like the importance of this pro- 
their business was expedited in a manner | ceeded with at so late a period of the Ses- 
that had never previously been the case.|sion, when, on the part of the leading 
He could only say that the effect it had | Members of the House, there was such a 
produced upon the private business of the | difference, or rather diffidence, of opinion 
House was something most remarkable. | as to induce them to ask for the postpone- 
So long as any relaxation was allowed! ment of the measure; and that this mea- 


there had always been a delay in bringing 
up Bills in time; but the moment the 
power had been taken out of the hands of 
the Chairman of Committees the promoters 
of private Bills were ready to the day. 
But the object of the Resolution was also 
that their Lordships might have an oppor- 
Lord Redesdale 


sure should now be pressed forward in the 
teeth of their Lordships’ Resolution, and 
he believed great unwillingness and dissent, 
would, he thought, produce a very unfa- 
vourable impression with regard to the pro- 
ceedings of their Lordships’ House. He 
trusted, then, that they would adhere to 
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the Order which they had deliberately 
adopted, and which, if carefully main- 
tained, would, he was satisfied, be pro- 
ductive of vast improvement in the manner 
in which the business of the House was 
transacted. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he was not 
opposed to the principle of the Bill, but he 
was bound to say that, in the opinion of 
men who were much better able to judge 
than he was, the details of the Bill were 
wanting in those safeguards which were 
deemed to be necessary and essential. If 
this were so, it was certainly matter worthy 
of consideration; and to call upon the 
House now, when there were not more 
than two days remaining of the Session, 
to consider these details, did appear to him 
a most reprehensible proceeding, and one 
which he was astonished the Government 
should press upon the House. So far as 
he was aware this question had never been 
properly before this House—he had not 
certainly been afforded an opportunity of 
expressing any opinion upon the question. 
But it was said that this was one of the 
most important measures of the Session. 
What right had any one to expect any 
important legislation at all this Session ? 
Was it not a matter of doubt whether 
any legislation would take place this Ses- 
sion on account of the war? He earnestly 
hoped that their Lordships would not agree 
to this Resolution. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not think, 
my Lords, notwithstanding what has fallen 
from my noble Friend the Chairman of 
Committees, that any case has been made 
out against the Government, or that any 
valid objection can be raised to the course 
they propose to take. My noble Friend 
said that the Sessional Order would be of 
no effect if it were set aside on this occa- 
sion after having been unanimously adopt- 
ed by the House and sanctioned by the 
Government. Now, I beg to remind my 
noble Friend that when he proposed the 
Order last Session, the then Prime Minis- 
ter pointed out some inconveniencies that 
would arise from adopting arbitrarily a 
rule of this kind, and observed that it 
would sometimes have to be relaxed, as it 
would be impossible for the House to adopt 
a rule which would altogether prevent them 
from reading any Bill a second time after 
@ certain day. I think that my noble 
Friend in the observations he made this 
evening, departed in some degree from the 
judicial character which he usually main- 
tains in speaking upon points connected 
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with the business of this House, and that 
the whole tone of his speech was that of 
accusation against the Government for not 
having brought in this Bill at an earlier 
period, aud not having pressed it through 
Parliament with vigour after it had been 
brought in. It would be easy for me to 
answer my noble Friend by a statement 
of the line which has been taken by the 
Opposition in the other House with regard 
to public business; but I will not do so, 
for this simple reason—supposing, on the 
one hand, that my noble Friend could 
make out a case against the Government, 
and, on the other hand, that I could make 
out a case against the Opposition, the 
commission of some fault in the manage- 
ment of business by one of these parties is 
no reason why your Lordships should re- 
ject a Bill which it may be desirable should 
be passed for effecting a great public good. 
The only reason for urging your Lord- 
ships to adopt this Resolution is the im- 
portance—of which there can be no doubt 
—of the measure to which it relates. My 
noble Friend asked why we gave prece- 
dence to other Bills which we were not 
able to carry through Parliament? In my 
opinion, those Bills were of great import- 
ance ; but we were beaten upon the Scotch 
Education Bill in this House, and it was 
impossible for us to carry the other Bill to 
which he referred. I believe that the 
decided opinion of a majority of this and 
of the other House is in favour of this 
Bill. When my noble Friend talks about 
debating it in a thin House, I must remind 
him that there are now about sixty mem- 
bers present, or they have been present 
in the course of the evening, and that there 
has not been so large an attendance more 
than three or four times in the course of 
the Session. If so strong an objection to 
the Bill is felt upon the other side, I 
should like to know how it is that none 
of the principal leaders of the Oppo- 
sition are present, with the exception 
of two noble Lords who were mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet. Their absence 
does not arise from want of notice, be- 
cause, although the noble Earl the leader 
of the Conservative party passed through 
town the day after the notice was placed 
on the paper, he did not think it worth 
while to stay to state his opinion on the 
subject. Any noble Lords who take an 
interest in the discussion might have fol- 
lowed the example of a distinguished Mem- 
ber of your Lordships’ House (Earl Grey), 
who has come a distance of between 200 
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and 300 miles in order to be present at | passed hurriedly and without due conside. 
it. After the Resolution of the House | ration. My noble Friend the Chairman of 
of Commons, after the general feeling | Committees, therefore, proposed a Resolu- 
which has been expressed by the public | tion with regard to private legislation, 
with regard to this question, and after the | which is now strictly adhered to, and 
impediments which parties have neces- | which has been productive of great im. 
sarily met with in obtaining charters grant- | provement in the mode of transacting 
ing limited liability from the Board of | private business. My noble Friend then 
Trade, I say it is very urgent that the | proposed a Resolution by which the same 


trading community should no longer be 
kept in a state of suspense, which must 
check a number of useful enterprises. 
With regard to the observations which 
were being made yesterday by my noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Hardwicke) 
when I interrupted him, it appears to me 
that a time of war is the very time at 
which you ought to free commerce from 
restrictions, and, therefore, that the reason 
he mentioned is an especial reason for 
pressing on the Bill instead of retarding 
it. When my noble Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade said there would be 
plenty of opportunity for the discussion of 
the Bill, and that your Lordships hardly 
ever took more than one day for a single 
stage, I heard a derisive cheer from a 
noble Lord near me. I hardly remember 
a case in which a stage of a Bill has taken 
more than one day ; but, if your Lordships 


like to discuss this measure at greater 
length, and to have an adjourned debate on 
the second reading, or to take two or three 
days in going through the clauses, I can 
only say that no opposition to that course 


will be offered by the Government. I 
hope, with a view to the public good and 
to the interests of the trading community, 
that your Lordships will pass this measure. 

Eart GREY: I was greatly astonished 
when the Government gave notice of their 
intention to propose the second reading of 
this Bill this evening, as I was entirely at 
a loss to conceive upon what possible ground 
they could ask the House to depart from 
the Resolution to which we agreed in May 
last ; and my astonishment, far from being 
diminished, has been much increased by 
the present discussion. I could not, un- 
less I had actually heard it, have believed 
that the Government, having been parties 
to that Resolution, could have asked the 
House now to depart from it on grounds so 
palpably inadequate, I can hardly forbear 
saying, so insulting to the House as those 
which have been brought forward. For 
many years it was the constant subject 
of complaint by your Lordships that Bills 
were brought up from the other House at 
a late period of the Session, and then 


Earl Granville 


principle was applied to public business, 
and the House was unfortunately induced 
to waive that Resolution last Session in 
order to pass a measure which, although 
its operation was limited, is, I think, as 
heedless a piece of legislation as ever 
passed through Parliament. The Govern. 
ment have borne testimony to the advan- 
tage which has attended the adoption of 
the Resolution ; it was unanimonsly agreed 
to by your Lordships, and although it has 
been waived to allow of the passing of se- 
veral Bills, some strong and apparent rea- 
}son has in each case been given for not 
enforcing it. My Lords, this Bill is one of 
| such a character that, even if there had 
been no Standing Order like this on your 
| Journals, no noble Lord would, in former 
| times, have ventured to press forward at 
this period of the Session. What is the 
| object of the measure? It is to introduce 
| an entirely new principle into our commer- 
' cial legislation, and one which the highest 
| authorities, both in law and in ecommerce, 
‘view with distrust and apprehension. It 
| proposes to depart from the old-established 
| maxim that all the partners are individual- 
ly liable for the whole of the debts of the 
;eoncern, My own opinion was formerly 
decidedly in favour of the change suggest- 
ed by this measure ; but I confess that my 
views have since been somewhat shaken on 
the point by the eminent authorities who 
oppose this Bill, but, more than all, by the 
line of argument taken and the conduct 
adopted by its advocates. An attempt has 
been made, by means of a popular ery, to 
force rapidly throngh Parliament, without 
due deliberation, a measure that demands 
the most careful consideration. I will, 
however, assume that the principle of the 
Bill is as sound as the Government allege, 
and that its adoption would effect a valu- 
able improvement in our commercial legis- 
lation. Even then there would not be the 
slightest justification for setting aside the 
Standing Order of this House in this case. 
Everybody must admit that in legalizing 
the principle of limited liability the great- 
est caution is requisite in framing the de- 
tails of the measure, in order to prevent 
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the door from being opened to practices 
detrimental to the high mercantile honour 
and credit of this country. My noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) says it is unusual 
to give more than one day for considering 
a single stage of the measure; but it 
should be recollected that when an import- 
ant change, affecting a large portion of 
the community, is proposed, the general 
rule of this House is to refer the question 
to a Select Committee ; and, if this Bill 
should now be read a second time, I shall 
certainly move that it be sent before such 
a tribunal. Nothing requires more cir- 
cumspection and care than a measure in- 
troducing such an innovation ; and it is 
absurd to suppose that on the 7th of 
August, with the announcement that the 
Session will probably be brought to a 
close on the 14th inst. at the latest, and 
in the absence from town of noble and 
learned Lords whose presence is of great 
importance, this measure can be duly con- 
sidered by your Lordships. Of all ques- 


tions of legislation that require delibera- 
tion, a question like this that introduces a 
new principle into our law, is one that 
requires most ; and if the Bill passes pre- 
cipitately and in an imperfect shape, you 


may find, when too lategthat great mis- 
chief has been done which it will be most 
difficult hereafter to repair, and that vested 
interests may have been created which will 
be found very inconvenient in regard to 
future legislation. This, therefore, is a 
measure to which, above all others, the 
Standing Order most strictly applies. 
Really the reasons adduced by the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley of Alderley) in asking 
us to assent to this Resolution, can scarcely 
have been seriously urged by him—they 
are such a perfect mockery. He says the 
House of Commons came to a unanimous 


{Aveust 7, 1855} 


decision in favour of limited liability ; but 


does that warrant your Lordships in sane- 
tioning this principle without considering 
the manner in which it should be adopted? 
Then we are told the Bill was delayed by 


the discussions elsewhere on the conduct | 
of the war ; but that surely is no reason | 
why we should abandon our own Resolu- | 


tion. 


It would not be decorous for us to | 


assume that blame attaches to the other | 
House in this matter ; and, therefore, I | 
will take it for granted that the delay in | 


sending up this measure to us has been un- 
avoidable. Yet, if the Bill eomes before 
us tuo late to be effectively dealt with, and 
can only be hurriedly passed at the risk of 
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our making serious mistakes, its discussion 
may and ought to be deferred till another 
Session, without offering any just ground 
of offence to the other branch of the Le- 
gislature.. It is said, however, that great 
inconvenience will arise if this Bill is post- 
poned to another year, and that under- 
takings of great importance and public 
utility must be suspended, from the stop- 
page of all charters and Acts of Parlia- 
ment for giving limited liability. Why, 
then, are not some of those undertakings 
mentioned to us? I believe that really 
useful undertakings have no difficulty un- 
der the existing law in finding the needful 
capital. In fact, the difficulty experienced 
arises not so much from a want of eapital 
as from the want of good investments for 
eapital. There are, however, bubble Com- 
panies and bubble schemes, which no capi- 
talists will take up, and the projectors of 
which wish to trade, under cover of limited 
liability, upon the small sums advanced by 
other people, and thereby to escape from 
personal risk. The question is, whether 
we shall delay this Bill for another Ses- 
sion, or break through our recorded Reso- 
lution and pass it with the certainty of not 
being able to give it that attention and 
consideration which its importance de- 
mands? The only consequence of ad- 
hering to our Resolution will be to delay 
the Bill for a few months; but if we con- 
sent to pass the Bill we must accept its 
provisions as we find them, and we must 
be content to have confidence in the care 
and deliberation which the other House 
has bestowed upon them. Have we, then, 
any evidence that the Bill has received an 
amount of care and circumspection else- 
where, that may make it safe for your 
Lordships to trust to them? On the con- 
trary, my noble Friend the Chairman of 
Committees, in tracing the progress of 
this Bill through the other House, has 
shown very clearly that it can only have 
been very hastily and inadequately consi- 
dered there. If we pass this Bill in an ill- 
considered form the evil we may do will be 
irreparable, but the worst we can do by 
rejecting it will be to delay it for a few 
months. I need scarcely point out to your 
Lordships how cautious we ought to be in 
meddling with a system under which the 
commercial character of this country has 
risen to so high a pitch; and surely recent 
events in the commercial world should 
teach us that this of all others is a subject 
which ought not to be dealt with in a hasty, 
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and off-hand manner. My Lords, I feel 


convinced that, considering all the cireum- 
stances of the case, if you consent to sus- 
pend this Standing Order and proceed 
with the Bill you will strike a great blow 
at the character and position of this House 
in the country, and at its future usefulness 
as an independent member of the Legisla- 
ture. My noble Friend the President of 
the Council tells us that there is a larger 
number of your Lordships present than is 
usual at almost any period of the Session ; 
but, if that be so, it is because Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have determined to 
use all their power to force us against our 
will to pass this measure. Let me warn 
Her Majesty’s Government that though 
they may thus gain a temporary triumph 


{LORDS} 





they will ultimately lose far more than 
they gain; they will forfeit the confidence | 
of your Lordships, by placing you in so un- 
worthy a position in the face of the coun- | 
try, which justly looks up to this House as | 
a great check on hasty and ill-considered | 
legislation. That your Lordships should 
continue to exercise that important fune- 
tion is the more necessary because, so far 
as I am able to judge, there never was a 
time when business was conducted in the 
other House in a manner so little calcu- 
lated to command public respect and confi- 
dence. I feel so strongly on this subject, my 
Lords, that when I saw that Her Majesty’s 
Government had put this Resolution on the 
paper, I returned to tuwn for the purpose 
of opposing it, and I sincerely trust that 
your Lordships will not be prevailed on by 
Her Majesty’s Government to give your 
consent to so dangerous and uncalled-for a 
Motion. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he should vote for the Resolution of 
his noble Friend on the very ground on 
which the noble Earl opposed it—namely, 
the character of the House of Lords. He 
thought the greatest blow which the in- 
fluence and position of the House could 
sustain would be inflicted upon it if they 
refused to consider this measure for the 
reasons alleged by the noble Earl. The 
noble Earl said that he did not care 
under what circumstances the Bill had 
come before them. Was it to be said 
that because their Lordships had passed 
a Resolution declaring that no Bill sent 
from the other House should be read a 
second time by their Lordships after the 
25th July —that on that account a measure 
of this importance must be rejected with- 





Earl Grey 
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out consideration? The attempt on the 
part of their Lordships to stop legislation 
and to deal with the business of the coun. 
try in that arbitrary manner would be 
totally unjustifiable and intolerable. Nor 
was that the spirit in which their Lordships 
had passed the Resolution. What they 
had, in fact, said by the Resolution was, 
that they would have primd facie a strong 
objection to receive Bills after the day 
named; but they reserved to themselves, 
both in precept and in practice, the right 
to consider the circumstances under which 
each Bill was presented to them, and whe- 
ther the urgency and importance of each 
measure were such as to bring it within the 
terms of the Resolution. What was ur- 
gency in a Bill, if it was not its great im- 
portance to the interests of the public? 
When he proposed that a Bill (the Beer 
Bill) should be introduced last night, it 
was said that the matter was not of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the suspension 
of the Standing Order; but now they were 
told that because the particular Bill before 
the House was of great importance they 
must stop it by means of the Resolution. 
He knew that his noble Friend opposite 
wanted to pass no Bill at all; but what 
reason would ht give to the public to 
show them that the 7th of August was a 
particular day in this year on which the 
Bill ought not to pass a second reading? 
The only reason for delay was the personal 
convenience of noble Lords. If this had 
been said a month ago it might have been 
because noble Lords wanted to be in their 
counties during the assizes, and a month 
later, the harvest might have been made 
an excuse; but at the present time the 
only reason was personal convenience. It 
had been also said that they were taken 
unawares; but had they not all read a 
fortnight ago that the First Lord of the 
Treasury was prepared to agree that 
Parliament should sit until September to 
pass this Bill, which he thought it would 
not be right for Parliament to rise without 
adopting? His noble Friend had talked of 
the influence of Government having been 
used on the present occasion; but he 
denied that anything like party or impro- 
per influence had been used; and the di- 
vision would no doubt show noble Lords of 
different politics voting on the same side. 
And for what were power and influence 
placed in the hands of Government, if it, 
were not to protect the interests of the 
people, where those interests were deeply 
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involved ? His noble Friend had rather 
unfortunately referred to the great honour 
and high character of the merchants of 
this country throughout the world; were 
they to be told that these depended upon 
a statute which gave to great capital- 
ists a tyrannous monopoly of the most 
valuable part of trade? He denied that 
it could be traced to that. His noble 
Friend had also said that there would be 
bubble Companies under this law; but 
even if that were so, what could any man 
suffer? Perhaps he might lose his hard- 
earned savings through imprudence in in- 
vesting them; but was that to be com- 
pared to the breach of trust and misappro- 
priation of funds, such as they have re- 
cently seen under the present law? At 
present people looked to a name or to the 
style of living of a man, without any know- 
ledge of his real means, and fancied that 
because he spent a great deal, therefore 
that he had a great deal left behind. 
There always would be a great number of 
bubble Companies; but the objection to 
the present law was that it prevented 
people who had acquired money by indus- 
try, though not sufficient to enable them 
to set up on their own account, but who 
had practical knowledge and skill enough 
to see where capital might be properly laid 
out, from expending that small capital in 
a manner which would be of the utmost 
service to themselves and to their fellow- 
workmen. Was there any noble Lord who 
had not known of his own knowledge seve- 
ral useful undertakings which had for a 
long time failed to be carried out because 
great capitalists would not undertake 
them? A comparatively wealthy man 
could not give his money to forward a 
scheme, he might not well understand, for 
he would by doing so be liable to any sort 
of expenditure that might be incurred, 
while under the present Bill capital for un- 
dertakings calculated to be of benefit to 
the country would be readily obtained from 
men of practical science but of small 
capital. The present law was monstrous, 
and they themselves had found it to be 
80, for they repeatedly passed special Acts 


of Parliament containing exemptions from | 


4 Aveust 7, 1855} 
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got; and might not people in office give a 
hint upon that subject? He thought it 
wonderful that such a facility had not been 
abused. They might refer to the large 
railway works formed under the present 
law; but these had been carried out on 
plans the most extravagant and wasteful. 
He quite agreed that their Lordships’ Re- 
solution should be brought to boar upon any 
novel subject suddenly introduced into the 
House; but was this a thing of that kind ? 
Had not public opinion been gradually led 
to see that an alteration of the law was 
absolutely necessary ; and why should they 
say that they ought not at this particu- 
lar season of the year to pass this short 
and simple Bill? [A Laugh.] Was not 
this a short Bill? To adopt the sugges- 
tion which had been made to refer this 
Bill to a Seiect Committee would be a 
most unwise step, and could lead to no 
advantage. The question had been dis- 
cussed for years; there had been Reports 
of Committees and Commission upon it. 
[Lord Moxreacie: Reports against it. ] 
No doubt there had been adverse reports, 
but those reports were not final, and high 
authorities who gave evidence were favour- 
able, and public opinion had been ascer- 
tained upon this subject, which so much 
concerned the development of the capital 
and resources of the country. Was there 
not an immense amount of capital in the 
country ready to be at once employed, 
but which could not be employed be- 
cause of the want of a law like that 
now proposed?—and on that ground 
he thought that they should pass the 
Bill. His noble Friend said that there 
would be an immense amount of specula- 
tion if the Bill passed ; but that showed 
that there was an immense amount of 
capital which it was urgent should be let 
loose. The Karl of Derby was known to 
have expressed an opinion the effect of which 
was that the law should be altered, and 
that was perhaps the reason of his absence 
from the House on that occasion. The 
great mass of the middle classes were in 
favour of this measure, for they were pre- 
vented from using their capital as they 
would use it, if the law were different. 


it, and many Companies had been referred, ; They had seen what had been done in 
most unconstitutionally, to the Board of| France when a loan was asked for, and 


Trade to get charters. That was the step 
which ought to have been really avoided, 
and it was indeed wonderful how little 
mischief had arisen from it. The value in 
the market of a speculation frequently de- 
pended upon whether a charter could be 





the capital which was held in hand in this 
country was as great, or perhaps greater 
than it was in France. There was an im- 
mense amount of capital in this country 
which could not be employed, because 
under our existing laws it could not 
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be accumulated and put together. He 
thought that if ever there was any Bill 
which called for earnest and immedi- 
ate legislation, it was such a Bill as that 
before them, and he trusted that their 
Lerdships would proceed to its immediate 
consideration. Let them sit if they liked 
until September, but let them not throw 
over the question through any pedantie for- 
mality of consistency, or from adhering 
arbitrarily to a Resolution intended only 
for the general guidance of Parliament. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, the noble 
Marquess talked of sitting until Septem- 
ber, and probably was not aware that the 
Government intended that their Lordships 
should not sit beyond Saturday next. If 
they were not to sit beyond Saturday, 
what time was there properly to consider 
the Bill? 

Eart GRANVILLE observed, that he 
had already stated that he should inter- 
pose no obstacle to their Lordships sitting 
to consider the Bill. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, it was 
generally understood that they were not to 
sit after Saturday, and until that was ex- 
pressly denied he should believe it. 

. Eant GRANVILLE expressly repeated 


that the conclusion of their sittings de- 


pended entirely upon the state of public 
business. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, then if 
the Resolution now moved was earried and 
the Bill was to be read a second time, he 
should propose that a period of a week or | 


ten days should be allowed to elapse, in 


order that their Lordships might be enabled | 
to make themselves acquainted with the | 
Any one regarding the House and | 


Bill. 
noticing the thin attendance of Peers on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
would imagine that the subject under dis- 
cussion was of very inferior importance, 


and one in which that side of the House | 


took no interest. But this was a question 
of the greatest social importance, and one 
which the House should have a full oppor- 
tunity of considering; and it ought not to 
come to a hasty and premature conclusion, 
simply because the friends of the Govern- 
ment had mustered in force to pass the 
Bill without discussion. When they were 
told that the subject had been for twenty 


years under discussion, it should be re- | 


metbered that there had never been any 
discussion upon it in that House; and he 
contended that it was unfair to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of noble Lords on 
that side of the House, who had been led 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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to believe that the Bill could not be pass- 
ed in the present Session. Should the 
Resolution of the House be suspended on 
the present occasion, he should consider it 
a mere trap for future occasions when it 
was intended to pass measures without due 
notice. Noone could doubt that the noble 
Earl the leader on that side of the House 
(Earl of Derby) would have been present 
if he had imagined that such a great ques- 
tion would be really dealt with at this 
period of the Session. Then, with re. 
gard to the Bill itself, what was it? It 
was originally proposed that Companies to 
be established under the Bill should have 
a capital of not Jess than 20,0001., which 
should be composed of shares of not less 
nominal amount than 25/. each, upon 
which at least 20 per cent should be paid 
up. That restriction proved-that sensible 
men who approved the principle, still 
thought it necessary to interpose some 
checks. The Government then proposed 
to reduce the nominal capital to 10,0001., 
but ultimately the restriction as to the 
amount of capital was wholly omitted, 
The shares were cut down to 10I., of 
which 20 per cent was to be paid up, so 
that under this Bill, which was said to be 
perfect, 10,000 Companies could be start- 
ed with no more capital than 2501. or 
| 3002. each. The noble Marquess seem- 
ed to think every one ought to understand 
| this subject; but he himself had not shown 
|that he really comprehended it, for he 
talked of the railway mania exhibiting the 
| want of a measure of this sort, when in 
truth the measure had not the slightest 
operation upon railways. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
explained that, he said the railway mania 
showed there was no security from the 
present law against the dangers appre- 
hended from passing this Bill. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, the rail- 
way mania had no more to do with limited 
‘liability than with the moon. The railway 
| mania arose from an immense amount of 
capital being entrusted to people who 
wasted the greater portion of it in oppos- 
ing each other, and in litigation. To re- 
turn to the real question, the law of this 
country was not opposed to the principle 
of limited liability, for any person or Com- 
pany in their dealings might limit the 
amount of their liabilities, provided only 
that it was held out to the public that they 
| were only liable to that limited amount. 
Ail our charters were charters of limited 
‘liability. But at the same time the per- 
| 
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sons seeking this privilege of limited lia-| before they left town. If Her Majesty's 
bility were compelled, and wisely so, to Government persisted in foreing this mea- 
submit to numerous regulations and re-| sure through the House without giving 
strictions, and in the charters granted by , any opportunity of duly considering it, 
the Board of Trade it was the special duty they would lose that consideration and re- 
of the Lord Chancellor, a duty which he, | spect which he had hitherto entertained 
when in office, faithfully discharged, toex- for them. It appeared numbers and not 
amine them carefully for the purpose of opinions would carry this important ques- 
seeing that their provisions did not go be- tion. He did not mean to say that noble 
yond the proper limit. Every care was | Lords opposite were ineapuble of forming 
taken in such cases to provide proper ferices | opinions, but he said they had no right to 
and safeguards, but no fence whatever was | form any opinion on this measure without 
provided by this Bill, nor was the slightest | its being discussed. Lord Overstone, who 
security afforded by it against the forma- | had declared a strong opinion against the 
tion and establishment of bubble Com-/ principle of the Bill, was inaccessible. 
panies of the worst possible description. | Other noble Lords, whose opinions on the 
It was fashionable to say they ought to let | question would be respected, were also ab- 
people make their own bargains, but if they | sent. He should vote against rescinding 
removed the guards against abuse, they | the Resolution ; ke should vote against the 
would be applying a law between party and | second reading ; he should support the 
party, which did not and ought not to exist | noble Earl in his proposal to refer the Bill 
without serious restrictions. He was not to a Select Committee ; and he should 
opposed to limited liability, though he was | give the Bill every possible opposition, not 
wholly opposed to limited liability without | because he disapproved the principle, but 
proper securities and safe-guards. The | because he disapproved the conduct of Her 
question they were called upon to decide | Majesty’s Government on this occasion. 
was simply whether, if there were no {As the Bill stood, a more mischievous 
Standing Order of this sort before their | measure was never framed. If it passed 
Lordships, they would at this period of the | a vast number of small Companies would 
Session enter upon a discussion of a mea-; start up, which by their failure would 
| spread constant alarm and mischief among 
the mercantile community. A flaming 
‘prospectus wquld be issued, promising a 
|large amount of interest, and domestic 
| servants, artisans, and small tradesmen, 
hoping to gain large profits, would, in- 
| stead of taking their money to the savings- 


sure of so much importance, or whether, 
this Standing Order being in existence, 
their Lordships would feel disposed to re- 
scind it in order to afford opportunity for 


an incomplete discussion of the Bill. In 
his opinion the Resolution of their Lord- 
ships not to receive any Bill after a certain 


date ought not to stand in the way of any 
measure which was of an urgent character, 
but he denied that the present Bill was 
one of urgency. He had shown every dis- 
position to assist Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he would not for a moment ob- 
struct any measure which he believed to 
be really urgent and necessary, and to 
which the attention of the noble Lords on 
his side of the House had been ealled. 
But he eculd not believe that it was a mat- 
ter of indifference whether that side of the 
House was or was not represented on such 
an important occasion as the present, and 
he asserted that his noble Friends were 
fully justified in withdrawing their attend- 
ance when they knew exactly the state of 
the business in the House, that there was 
nothing calling for their attention, and that 
the minority were secured against a tyrant 
majority by the Resolution that the House 
would not read any Bill a second time after 


@ particular day, which day had expired | 
\ 





banks, invest their savings in 101. shares 
in these undertakings, with 21. paid up 
and the promise of limited liability. When 
the money had once got into the hands of 
the Company it would be difficult to get it 
back again. This country had long ftour- 
ished under the very laws which their Lord- 
ships were now asked to alter. There 
was no reason why they should not im- 
prove those laws, but there was every rea- 
son why they should not alter them hastily. 
Noble Lords opposite might obtain their 
own sanction to this Bill, but they would 
not obtain the sanction of that House. 
They might even carry the Bill, but it would 
not be with the sanction of their Lord- 
ships’ House. If the Government wished 
to retain the respect of the public for that 
House, they would not attempt to pass a 
Bill requiring so much deliberation at a 
period when it was impossible to give it. 
Look at the manner in which the other 
House treated their Lordships’ Bills. They 
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were refusing, day after day, to consider 
measures that had been most fully con- 
sidered by their Lordships, because they 
arrived too late to be properly considered. 
But the other House sent their Lordships 
up 4 Bill of a thousand times greater im- 
portance at the last hour, and he, for one, 
refused to agree to such a measure when it 
arrived at too late a period for delibera- 
tion. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
there was one expression in the speech of 
his noble and learned Friend which he 
could not accept. His noble and learned 
Friend said it was incumbent upon him to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill in 
every possible way, that he would support 
a Motion for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee, and that he would dispute 
every clause of the Bill from beginning to 
end. That was a perfectly legitimate 
course. But his noble and learned Friend 
had said that he should resist the attempt 
to rescind this Resolution. Now, no one 
asked his noble and learned Friend to re- 
scind the Resolution, or to do anything 
that it did not warrant. It would indeed 
be the most unconstitutional Resolution 
that ever passed, if, when a measure of | 
urgency came up to their Lordships, they | 





were prevented by this Resolution from 


considering it. But, in truth, nothing | 
was required by the Resolstion now be- | 
fore the House more than was provided | 
for in the Standing Order itself, namely, 
that of allowing Bills of urgency to pass ; 
and the question was—not the propriety 
of rescinding the Resolution, but whether 
this Bill was one which came within its | 
meaning as a Bill of urgency. He believed 
that, unless their Lordships took a most 
liberal view of the question of urgency, 
they would strike a very dangerous blow 
at the constitution, and encourage the 
opinion which some theorists expressed, 
that their Lordships were mere obstacles 
to improvement. There could be no doubt | 
that this was a measure of urgency. It | 
was said that a great deal of speculation | 
was already on foot; but was not it de-| 
sirable to strike a mortal blow at it, and, 
instead of postponing the matter to next 
Session, to settle it at once? He believed 
there would be no such abuse of the pro- 
posed law as his noble and learned Friend 
anticipated. The question was not so much 
whether there was to be limited liability or 
not, as whether we were to have one Go- 
vernment after another, and one President 
of the Board of Trade after another putting 


Lord St. Leonards 
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| cautious in giving assent to it. 
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different interpretations upon the circum- 
stunces under which it was desirable to 
grant charters. He hoped their Lordships 
would not leave the public in a state of un- 
certainty with regard to this measure, but 
would decide whether it should or should 
not be passed. On the grounds he had 
stated, without going into the merits of the 
Bill, he thought that a sufficient case of 
urgency had been made out to justify the 
suspension of the standing order. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought it would 
be in every respect better for the preserva- 
tion of the regularity of the proceedings of 
their Lordships for securing the respect 
and confidence of the public, and perform. 
the duties and obligations which the Go- 
vernment owed to Parliament, if they were 
invited to repeal the Standing Order alto- 
gether than to be called on to suspend it 
upon an occasion like the present. He 
was not unprepared to consider the ques- 
tion on a fitting occasion. He was ready 
to consider the question of limited liability 
when it came before him at a proper time; 
but the arguments he had heard in favour 
of the Motion before the House did not 
apply so much to the urgency of the mea- 
sure, as to its importance—two very dif- 
ferent points. It was the former and not 
the latter consideration that could justify 
them in suspending their Resolution. That 
urgency had not been shown—what was 
the House called on to consider? Three 
separate editions of the Bill had been 
submitted to the House of Commons, and 
the Government must be prepared, if they 
intended to proceed with the present mea- 
sure, to have their own original proposi- 
tions moved as Amendments, and they 
would be compelled to adopt their original 
recommendations or to justify the change; 
for the great danger which, in his opinion, 
might result from the passing of the Bill, 
should be sufficient to make the House 
He feared 
that if it was carried in its present shape, 
without the limitations and restraints ori- 
ginally very wisely introduced, would be 
the establishment of a number of commer- 
cial * little goes’’ and bubble Companies, 
which would have the most injurious effect 
upon the country. It had been the fashion 
to say that it was only the interested 
large capitalists who were opposed to the 
Bill. A more vulgar and unfounded ac- 
cusation could not have been made, or one 
which betrayed greater ignorance of eco- 
nomical science, than that the capitalists 
were opposed to the industry of the coun- 
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try. Those interests could never be an-/| of other countries where a different code 
tagonistic. They were, on the contrary, prevailed. On these grounds he must re- 
identical. Capital could not be profit- | sist the suspension of the Standing Order, 
able but through labour, nor labour pro-| although he was ready to consider the 
ductive but by the aid of capital. It was | question of limited liability whenever there 
not surprising that this cry had made | was time afforded for dealing with it in a 
its way among the most prejudiced of the | wise, cautious, and beneficial manner. 


least improved classes, but he had been| On Question, their Lordships divided :— 


shocked and surprised to hear it repeated | Content 38 ; Not Content 14: Majority 
by any leading Member of the Legislature. 
What could capital do without industry ? 
It was through industry alone that capital 
could be made productive, and when left 
free from interference and from artificial 
facilities, capital was sure to be employed 
inthe most profitable manner. But the Re- 
solution of his noble Friend (Lord Redes- 
dale) was, it appears, attacked as uncon- 
stitutional. It was said that it would not 
be endured that one branch of the Legis- 
lature should resolve that after a given day 
they would not entertain legislative mea- 
sures, But their Lordships had not adopt- 
ed this rule for their own convenience, but 
because without it their legislative func- 
tions could not be performed either credit- 
ably to themselves or usefully to the 
community. The sole object of the Stand- 
ing Order was to provide due and sufficient 
time for the discussion and consideration 


of matters of importance, and the House 
of Commons had itself acted on the same 
principle in regard to proceedings for the 
punishment of those of its own Members 


who had intruded themselves into Par- 
liament by improper means; yet, surely 
there was nothing now at stake more 
sacred than the freedom of election. This 
Bill had occupied the House of Commons 
from May to August, and now their Lord- 
ships were asked to waive their rule, on the 
ground of urgency, in favour of a measure 
that ought to have been introduced in 1854. 
Moreover, this measure had been three 
times revised and reprinted, and in its 
present shape it was not the Bill that the 
Government introduced on their own re- 
sponsibility, but differed from it in most 
essential particulars. Therefore, by ad- 
hering to their Standing Order, by asking 
more time for deliberation, by acting with 
the same caution evinced by the House of 
Commons, their Lordships would justify 
the public confidence reposed in them as a 
calm deliberative assembly, who would not 
allow themselves by passion or claptrap to 
be betrayed into a sanction of precipitate 
changes in a commercial system, which 


afforded a glorious example to the world, | 
and a striking comérast to the legislation | 





24. 
Resolved in the A firmative. 
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St.Vincent 
Hawarden 
BARONS. 

Lyttelton 
Calthorp 
Wynford 

St. Leonards 
Monteagle 
Redesdale 


MARQUESS, 
Bath 
EARLS. 

Fitzwilliam 
Harrington 
Grey 

VISCOUNTS. 
Beauchamp 
Middleton 


PROTEST 


Against the Resolution which the Government 
forced the LIMITED LIABILITY BILL 
through the House or Lorps as “ urgent” in 
the last week of the Session. 


Dissenti1ENT—1, Because the importance of a 
measure is no proof of its immediate urgency, and 
while the long existence of the law, which the 
Limited Liability Bill is to alter fundamentally, 
and under which the trade and commerce of the 
country have grown and prospered, proves the 
importance of this Bill, and its claim to the care- 
ful and deliberate consideration of this House, it 
altogether negatives the plea of any urgent neces- 
sity existing for immediate legislation on the sub- 
ject-matter thereof. 

2. Because this House resolved on the 4th of 
May last not to read any Bill a second time after 
the 24th of July, unless the subject-matter thereof 
was of recent occurrence or urgency, and many 
Peers have left London under the impression that 
no further business of importance was to be 
brought forward in the present Session, 

3. Because the Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) Bill stands for second reading on Thursday 
next, and the speedy prorogation of Parliament is 
thereby announced, and the Lord President of the 
Council having this day declined to say whether 
it might not take place, as generally expected, on 
Saturday next (which the advanced state of the 
said Bill renders possible), it is derogatory to the 
character of the House, and contrary to the spirit 
of its Standing Orders and all precedent, that it 
should proceed with a Bill of such importance, 
under such circumstances, in opposition to the 
wishes and request of several Peers who are in 
the habit of taking an active part in the proceed- 
ings of the House, and who have declared that 
they have not had time for a due consideration of 
the said Bill, and for the preparation of Amend- 
ments thereto, 

REDESDALE. 

I1AWARDEN. 

Lyrrexton, 

Grey, 

St. VINCENT. 


Sr. Leonarps. 
MonTeaGLe or Branpon. 
Baru. 

Wrnrorp. 
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Then the Order of the Day for the Se- 
cond Reading was read. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
then moved that the Bill be read a 
second time. He had always been of 
opinion that the present state of the law 
required amendment amongst other rea- 
sons, because it tended to drive British 
capital into other countries where similar 
obstacles to its employment did not exist. 
An illustration of this came under his own 
observation shortly after he went to the 
Board of Trade. An application was 
made to that Board by a large Steam Na- 
vigation Company which wished to obtain 
limited liability for the establishment of a 
communication between this country and 
Canada. This application was resisted 
with great obstinacy by the directors of 
Cunard’s line and other existing Compa- 
nies, and the result was that a charter was 
refused to the parties. This case con- 
vinced him of the very objectionable state 
of the law of partnership, which left the 
granting or withholding of charters en- 
tirely to a department of the Government 
that was liable to be influenced, or to be 
suspected of being influenced, by the re- 
presentations of persons already in the 
trade, and who were naturally opposed to 
competition. Ultimately the Company to 
which he referred went to Canada, where 
these restrictions did not exist, and ob- 
tained a charter there. Another great 
objection to the present state of the law 
was, that it prevented small capitalists 
associating together and enjoying those 
advantages which were derived from the 
employment of a large capital. There 
was another object to be gained which 
he thought was of even more importance 
than this: at present the feeling existed 
among the operatives, and less wealthy 
classes of the community, that the law 
was made for the rich by the rich; he 
wished them to feel that the law was 
made by the rich for the poor as well 
as for the rich. He was not one of 
those who expected that any very great 
advantage would be gained by the associa- 
tion together of a number of operatives to 
carry on industrial establishments ; for he 
thought that mercantile operations would 
be more successfully carried on by one or 
a few individuals, or by small partnerships, 
than they could possibly be by a large 
number of men who must delegate the 


management tov a single individual or to | 


a few persons; but it was only fair that 
the opportunity should be afforded to the 
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smaller capitalists, and that they should 
not be deprived by the state of the law 
from whatever benefits were to be derived 
from combination and association in the 
employment of capital. Another reason 
why he thought it extremely desirable to 
introduce the principle of limited liability 
was, that the present state of the law 
prevented careful and prudent men from 
joining in these undertakings, and that, 
consequently, large trading Companies 
were now frequently formed by the rash 
and reckless. The next question was— 
how could they best effect an alteration of 
the present law without giving rise to 
greater evils? And it struck him that 
the law, as described by the noble and 
learned Lord, presented a mode of doing 
it. The noble and learned Lord said that 
the law as it at present existed prevented 
no person from having limited liability, be- 
cause any person or Company might seeure 
limited liability by making a special contract 
with each individual with whom they had 
any concern. That was perfectly true, and 
was carried into effect with regard to In- 
surance Companies, but was perfectly im- 
practicable in the multifarious transactions 
of commerce. By the present Bill he pro- 
posed to give life to that principle, taking 
care that each individual who dealt with 
these Companies should have full know- 
ledge of the condition and circumstances 
of the Company which seemed to be the 
true and sound principle upon which all 
commercial transactions should depend. 
| For this purpose the greatest publicity 
would be given to the conditions on 
which the Company carried on its trans- 
actions. It was provided, not only that 
| the Companies so carrying on business 
|should have ‘limited liability’ conspi- 
cuously painted on their premises, but 
that those words should be at the head 
of all their papers, their bills, and the in- 
struments by which they carried on their 
| business. No restrictions would be im- 
posed on these Companies beyond those 
now imposed on Joint-stock Companies. 
He thought there was no principle more 
|true than that a person dealing with an- 
|other person had no right to complain if 
| the conditions were fulfilled on which he 
gave him credit. It was said that this 
alteration was not necessary; that this 
was a country where there was a super- 
abundance of capital ; that limited liability 
might be desirable in America and other 
countries where there was a small amount 
of capital, but was not ngcessary here. To. 
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a certain extent that was true; there was 
a large amount of capital in the hands of 
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were the principal provisions of the Bill. 
He would not go into the details, but after 


rich men in this country: —but what the second reading he trusted that they 


was wanted was that the poor man 


might be able to turn his small capital | 
to account without running the risk of | 


losing all he had. It was said that 
limited liability would encourage wild 
speculation ; but unlimited liability in 
1825 did not prevent schemes being pro- 
ounded, involving capital to the amount 
of 160,000,0007., many of which schemes 
were of the most wild and extravagant 
nature. Another objection to the mea- 


| 


would give every consideration to its vari- 
ous provisions. 

Moved that the Bill be now read 2. 

Eart GREY said, that as far as he was 
informed on the Bill, his leanings were in 
favour of its principle, and the objection he 
had urged referred simply to their Lord- 
ships discussing at this time, and in the 
present state of the House, a great change 
in our commercial law, to which there was 


|no opportunity at present of giving any- 


sure was that it would be injurious to per- | 


If 


sons at present carrying on business. 


there was any reason in that objection, it | 


was that these new Companies would carry 


on business on more favourable terms to) 
the public, and thereby get a great portion | 


of the trade. 


the public would obtain the benefit of 
the alteration in the law. Then, if it 


That he thought was rather | 
an argument in favour of the Bill, as'! 


| 


was desirable to make this alteration, no | 
time could be more favourable than the! 
present, for in a time of war people) 


were not disposed to speculate readily in 


wild schemes, though at the same time | 
they were desirous of employing their| 


money profitably. He was satisfied that 
the apprehensions expressed in respect to 
the operation of the Bill were in a great 
degree merely conjectural and were enter- 
tained principally by that class of per- 
sons who had a superstitious dread of 
altering a state of things under which 
alone they fancied the country could be 
prosperous. The amount of capital pro- 


vided by the Bill as originally introduced | 


to be subscribed by the Company had been 
altered by the House of Commons, who by 
a large majority decided that there should 
be no certain amount of capital subscribed, 
but that the deed of settlement must be 
executed by shareholders, not less than 
twenty-five in number, holding shares to 
the amount, in the aggregate of at least 
three-fourths of the nominal capital of the 
Company; and there should have been 
paid up by each of such shareholders, 
on account of his shares, not less than 


20 per cent, and that the shares should | 


not be of less value than 10/.; and that in 
complying with these conditions, and the 
others prescribed in the Bill, any Company 


should obtain registration. The other por- | 


tions of the Bill were for the purpose of 


enabling Companies already in existence to 


come under the operation of the Bill. These | 
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thing like due care and deliberation. He 
deeply regretted that their Lordships had 
come to a different determination on that 
point ; for although he admitted the im- 
portance of the measure he could not ad- 
mit that its urgency was such that it would 
not admit of being postponed for six 
months with the view of giving it full con- 
sideration. By the course they had taken 
their Lordships ran all the risks of hasty 
and dangerous legislation. He was not 
opposed to the principle of the Bill, and 
therefore should not vote against the se- 
cond reading. When the House went into 
Committee he should endeavour to render 
the Bill as safe as possible ; and he trusted 
Her Majesty’s Government, having in- 
duced this House to waive their recorded 
resolution upon the express promise that 
this Bill should, even at this late period 
of the Session, be duly and fairly con- 
sidered, would not endeavour in the fur- 
ther stages of the measure to prevent its 
receiving the fair consideration which it 
deserved. 

Lorp REDESDALE said that he, like 
the noble Earl, was rather favourable than 
otherwise to the principle of the Bill ; but 
there were many points with respect to 
which he felt much difficulty. Among 
other things he thought there ought to be 
some margin, beyond the amount of the 
shares, up to which a Company should be 
liable to pay in case of bankruptey. He 
would be very ready to give any assistance 
in his power in order to improve the Bill, 
for the full and fair consideration of which 
time ought to be allowed. Some remarks 
had been made respecting the Standing 
Order which had been suspended, and 
which was said to be unconstitutional. Ie, 
however, thought it was a useful rule, as 
it was well known that after a certain time 
a determined opposition could prevent the 
passage of a measure through the other 
House, while in their Lordships’ House it 
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was quite the contrary, the minority being} Eart GREY remarked, that the Go. 
completely at the mercy of the majority. | vernment had not fulfilled a promise made 
However, if the interpretation which had some months since—that they would lay 
been placed upon the Standing Order was | upon the table a statement of the future 
to be maintained—that the importance of division of business between the different 
a measure proved its urgency, he doubted | departments. 

whether he should propose the renewal of Lorp PANMURE said, the Government 
the Standing Order in a future Session. | had so far redeemed its promise as to lay 
He must repeat that he considered the | before the House, on the 23rd of June 
present a most unfit period at which to past, the Orders in Council whereby the 
dispose of so important a subject, for, if| present establishments were constituted, 
any Amendments were made when the Bill This Bill had really nothing to do with 
went back to the other House, it would be} the constitution of those offices, but he 
impossible for these Amendments to be | assured his noble Friend that the arrange- 
properly considered. That such ameasure ments which had been made worked well 
should be forced on the House, without an | for the public service. The administration 
opportunity of full consideration, was, he | of everything connected with the Ordnance 
conceived, a matter very much to be la- ; Department had been simplified, even dur- 
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mented. 

Lorpv WYNFORD thought the Bill was | 
imperfect, in not providing for the case of 
a Company which exceeded its capital. 
The management of Companies was in- 
trusted to a few persons, and if those per- 
sons abused their trust, there did exist at! 
present means of punishing them ; but | 
under the proposed law no such means 
would exist. | 

Lorp DENMAN said, persons who were | 
inclined to commit frauds of the kind al- | 
luded to might be certain that some criminal | 
law would be passed to meet their cases if 
necessary. He thought it desirable that | 
all objections to the measure should be fully | 
stated, as he believed they could all be an- 
swered, or at least obviated by Amend- 
ments. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 


ORDNANCE BOARD BILL. 
Lorpv PANMURE moved to resolve— 


“ That as regards the Ordnance Board Bill, in- 
asmuch as divers Lands, Hereditaments and Es- | 
tates, are now vested in the Principal Officers of | 
Her Majesty’s Ordnance under various Acts of | 
Parliament, and as on the Appointment ofa Fourth | 
Secretary of State Her Majesty thought proper to | 
revoke the Letters Patent of some of those Officers | 
and transfer to such Secretary of State the Ad- | 
ministration of the Department, the Duties of 
which were executed by the said Officers, it is | 
desirable for the better Administration of the same | 
that the said Lands, Hereditaments and Estates, | 
and the Powers and Authorities in relation to the | 
same, should be similarly transferred ; and as such | 
Transfer cannot be made without the Authority | 
of Parliament, the Circumstances which render | 
Legislation on the Subject Matter of the anid | 
Bill expedient are of such Urgency as to render | 





” 


Lord Redesdale 


the immediate Consideration of the same neces. | 


sary 


ing the short time the new arrangements 
had existed, but it would take weeks and 
months to bring those arrangements into a 
fair state of working. After a few months 
the changes would be perfected, and he 
believed his noble Friend himself would 
then admit a most useful reform had been 
effected. 

Eart GREY said, he had been misin- 
formed as to the delivery of the papers, 
and therefore his complaint fell to the 
ground. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order) ; Com- 
mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* 
on Thursday next. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) ADVANCES 
BILL. NAVIGATION WORKS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Moved to resolve— 

“That as the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Ad- 
vances Bill and the Navigation Works (Ireland) 
Bill relate almost exclusively to the Repayment 
or Application of Monies granted by Parliament, 
and so far as such Provisions are concerned may 
be read a Second Time as Bills of Aid or Supply, 
and as no Objection has been raised to any of the 
other Provisions of the said Bills, it is expedient 
that the same be allowed to proceed if the House 
shall think fit so to order.” 


Agreed to; Bill read 2* (according to 
Order) and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Zhursday next. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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EXCHEQUER-BILLS (£7,000,000) BILL. 

Order for Third Reading, read. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
the Bill was one of those which had passed | 
the House very quietly, having only been | 
delivered to Members the day preceding, 
when it was also read a second time, 
though it proposed to add 7,000,000/. to 
the unfunded debt of this country. He} 
(Sir H. Willoughby) was opposed to such 
a course, as well as to the Bill, for which 
he saw no necessity, and he hoped, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would explain its 
object and causes. The unfunded debt of 
the country now stood higher than it did 
at any period since the last war, with the 
exception of the years from 1812 to 1820, 
when it was 56,000,000/., which in 1829 
was reduced to 24,000,00U/. But in that 
time the state of the country was very 
different from what it was at present, for 
cash payments had been suspended, and 
the state of things which then existed had | 
always been considered to be a blot upon 
our system of finance. The creation of a} 
great mass of unfunded debt was only a) 
postponement of the funded debt; and 
the funding would probably be attended 
with great disadvantages in consequence. 





In the last two years the unfunded debt 
had been nearly doubled. In 1853 it stood 


at 17,000,0002.; in 1854 it stood at 
23,000,0001.; and now it was somewhere 
about 30,00U0,000/., or would be at the 
end of the financial year. The unfunded 
debt, thus added to the national burden, 
also was of a different character from the 
former unfunded debt, inasmuch as it con- 
sisted partly of Exchequer bonds redeem- 
able at the rate of 2,000,000/. a year 
every successive year after two years— 
namely, 1857, 1858, 1859. The income | 
of the country up to that period was, 
therefore, forestalled. That was his (Sir | 
H. Willoughby’s) objection to the scheme 
of the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) when he 
introduced this system of finance, and he 
had foretold that it would give rise to con- 
siderable embarrassment to introduce a plan 
of repayment every two years. At the end | 
of this year, therefore, the unfunded debt | 
would stand at 30,000,000/., with the in- | 
convenience of being composed in part of | 
Exchequer bonds, which could only lead | 
to great disadvantage in future. He did 
not believe that there was any absolute ne- 
cessity for the full amount of 7,000,000/. 


proposed to be taken by the present 
i 
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Bill. The House had granted supply in 
the most handsome and liberal manner ; 
it had voted in one shape or in an- 
other 92.000,0001. of supply—critically 
91,500,000/.— but he (Sir H. Willough- 
by) would take it at 91,000,0007. That 
Vote consisted of three items—namely, 
69,000,000. raised by taxes, 16,000,000/, 
taken as loan, and the present addition to 
the unfunded debt of 7,000,0007. He 
would say 69,000,000/. of taxes, because 
last year 59,500,000/. had been brought 
to account by the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford ; but 5,200,0002. 
were stated to be outstanding—making in 
all 64,750,0007. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite proposed to increase the 
taxes 5,250,000/., 1,000,0002. of which 
was not to be levied this year; this 
brought the sum absolutely levied and 
raised up to between 68,000,000/. and 
69,000,0007.; add to this the 7,000,0002. 
of Exchequer bills, and the loan of 
16,000,000/., and it would give a sum 
of 91,500,000. Looking at all the pa- 
pers before the House on the subject, 
however, he (Sir H. Willoughby) could 
not find the expenditure in either No. 1 
or No. 2 Estimates to be more in the ag- 
gregate than 88,500,000/. Taking the 
expenses of the debt and the charges on 
the Consolidated Fund at 29,500,0001., 
and the civil service at the enormous sum 
of 6,500,000/.; and the packet service at 
730,000/., and the two war estimates at 
49,750,0001., it gave an expenditure of 
88,500,000/. The Estimate (No. 1) were 
about 81,750,000/., leaving a margin of 
4,440,000. or, say 4,500,000. The Es- 
timates (No. 2) were 6,125,4401., which 
added to the first Estimates made a 
total of 88,000,000/. or rather more. 
These second Estimates, deducting the 
4,440,0007.—or rather 4,240,0001., for 
20,0002. had been lost in the skirmish 
about bankers’ cheques—and there would 
be a deficiency of about 1,900,000. For 
this deficiency it was not necessary to 
raise Exchequer bills or bonds to the ex- 
tent of 4,000,0007. Did the House know 
exactly what it was about in the matter ? 
So extraordinary were the calculations of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that he (Sir 
HI. Willoughby) greatly doubted if it did. 
All wars were doubtless expensive; but 
taking into consideration the enormous 
amount of supply, and the enormous esti- 
mates, he was bound to say that it did not 
meet the whole case; 49,722,000 was the 
most formidable supply ever granted, even 
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in the wars with France. No doubt the Go- | 
vernment then resorted extensively to the 
system of loaning, but yet that sum, he 
believed, was not the whole that was grant- 
ed. He understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say, that 1 ,750,0U00/. Ways and 
Means bills had been issued before the 
loan had been made, and that these ab- 
sorbed the assumed surplus. But suppo- 
sing that to be the case, why were not these | 
bills, which formed a part of the current | 
expenditure, paid for out of the proceeds 
of the loan? Was the House to under- | 
stand that the expenditure of the country | 
required the loan and the Ways and Means | 
bills also? ~=©Nothing was more reasonable 
than to raise money for current expenses | 
by Ways and Means bills ; but was it | 
also right to pay them out of a loan? | 
Were these bills, he would therefore ask, 
to remain outstanding, or were they to be. 
paid out of the loan? If they were not, | 
it gave another character to the question. | 
The system of Exchequer bonds led to an | 
involved system of finance. He (Sir Hi. | 
Willoughby) was, therefore, opposed to | 
them. In conclusion, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he had drawn any 
stock from the savings-banks fund, and if | 
it was his intention to resort to such a 
mode of raising money? He should be 
glad to learn what was the actual estimate 
of the Ways and Means, and the expendi- 
ture for the year ending March 31, 1856, 
and whether any real necessity existed for | 
an increase of 7,000,0001. to the unfunded | 
debt of the country. An increase of that 
debt, especially at the present moment, was 
to be viewed with jealousy by the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the question of 
the hon. Baronet, as to the increase of the 
unfunded debt, I would merely refer him 
to the facts which I mentioned on a for- 
mer occasion, and which showed that the 
amount at which the unfunded debt would 
stand, even if increased to the full extent 
which is proposed by this Bill, would not 
be so very considerable when compared 
with the amount at which it stood not 
only during the late war, but for a consi- 
derable period after the termination of that 
war. No doubt asum of 17,000,000. of 
Exchequer bills, and the sum of 6,000,0002. 
of Exchequer bonds, together with the fur- 
ther sum of 7,000,000/. of Exchequer bills 
which it is proposed to raise by this mea- 
sure, will produce a sum of 30,000,000/. 
sterling. That, I admit, is a large sum 
to constitute an unfunded debt. It is 
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larger than any person would wish it to 
stand at, if there were any option; but it 
is not a larger amount than that at which 
it stood, not only during, but since the 
termination of the late war. There is one 
point to which I would particularly call 
the attention of the House, and that is, 
that the interest on the last issue of 
Exchequer bills was only 2d. per diem, 
whereas during the last war the interest, 
instead of being 2d., was 3d. per diem. 


| There is another matter which the House 


ought also to bear in mind—which is, that 
during the late war there was a consider- 
able amount of Government bills in circu- 
lation, issued by various departments and 
under various names—such, for instance, 
as Ordnance bills, Navy bills, and so on; 
but which, practically, were all a part of 
No such 
bills exist now. The whole anfunded debt 
consists either of Exchequer bills or of Ex- 
chequer bonds. With regard to another 
part of the speech of the hon. Baronet, 
I own it would give me great satisfac- 
tion if he were right, and could prove that 
my calculations were wrong, as the effect 
would be to show that the nation is two or 
three millions richer than I believe it to be. 
The hon. Baronet says, that the amount 
to be raised by taxation in the present 
year is 68,500,000/., whereas I stated in 
my budget that the amount raised last 
year was only 63,000,0001. Now, what 
I did state was this—that the revenue 
derived from taxes last year amounted to 
63,339,000/.; and retaining that amount 
of revenue for this year, I added to it 
4,000,000. of new taxes to be received 
in the present year, making the total 
amount of taxes 67,339,0001. Then there 
was the loan of 16,000,000/.; and I also 
estimated the prospective power of issuing 
Exchequer bills to the extent of 3,000,000/. 
sterling, thus making altogether a sum of 
86,339,0001. That was the amount of 
revenue which I calculated for the current 
year in the month of April last. Since 
then, I have proposed to add a further 
amount of 4,000,000/. of Exchequer bills, 
thereby producing a sum of 90,339,0001. 
That is the sum (including the addition 
made on Friday last) which I estimated to 
be the amount of revenue for the present 
year. The hon. Baronet has stated the 
amount to be 91,500,000. The ditference 
in amount between us is not great, and I 
am not able to understand how it is that 
he considers that there is any real dif- 
ference in his mode of calculation and that 
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which I submitted to the House. From 
the sum of 86,339,000/., which I estimat- 
ed to be the amount of revenue in April 
last, I have since deducted 200,000/., 
being the amount I thought likely to 
be produced by a stamp on bankers’ 
cheques, but which I have since abandon- 
ed. The real amount, therefore, will be 
86,139,0007. The expenditure was esti- 
mated at 81,899,000/., which left, as the 
hon. Baronet correctly stated, a margin 
of 4,240,0007. That is the statement 
I made in April last. The additional 
amount of 4,000,000/. of Exchequer bills, 
which I proposed on Thursday last, and 
which the House voted, will produce a 
sum of 8,240,0002. From that is to be 
deducted the supplementary estimate, 
which has since been voted, amounting 
to 6,135,000/., leaving a margin of 
2,105,0007. That is shown in my last 
statement to the House, and the hon. 
Baronet will, I am sure, sce that there 
ean exist no doubt as to the correctness 
of that statement. The hon. Baronet has 
asked me a question as to Ways and 
Means bills having been issued to the 
extent of 1,750,000I. since the commence- 
ment of the year. The issue of those 
bills was to pay a large demand on the 
Exchequer at the very beginning of the 
financial year, and before the loan was 
available, The payment was made in an- 
ticipation of the revenue of the current 
year, and a considerable portion of the 
amount has been paid out of the produce 
of the loan; but it is unnecessary to take 
account of this particular mode of an- 
ticipation of the revenue, as the result 
must be the same whether the bills were 
paid out of the produce of the loan or out 
of the taxes. In either case the effects 
must be to diminish the available amount 
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of the margin for the service of the year. 
I have now, I believe, answered every 
question put by the hon. Baronet, and I | 
think he will find, on consideration of the 
matter, and on a re-examination of the | 
figures, that there is no ground to suppose | 
that there has been any error in my cal. | 
culations, or that there is a difference be- 
tween the Ways and Means and the Esti- 
mates to the amount which he seems to 
imagine. With regard to the deposits of 
savings-banks, no advance has been made 
from that money since the loan was ob. 
tained; and it is not my intention at pre- 
sent to resort to this source of supply. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE WAR. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER having moved the third read- 
ing of the Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) Bill, 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said: Sir, I 
rise to speak upon this Bill, and not only 
to refer to the subject to which I yester- 
day stated that I should call the attention 
of the House, but likewise to speak for 
some minutes, at least, upon the prospects 
which we have before us. I do not wish 
either to diminish or to aggravate the re- 
sponsibility of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but I think it worth while to notice that 
there never was a Government in this 
country which had a more responsible task 
before them, or which, on approaching the 
interval between the sittings of Parliament, 
were likely to have so many grave questions 
brought under their consideration. We 
have heard from the hon. Baronet who has 
spoken upon the last Bill, that more than 
49,000,000/. have been voted this year as 
war expenses, and my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated 
that his Budget at the commencement of 
the financial year amounted to86,390,0001., 
to which 4,000,0007. have since been 
added, making an amount of upwards of 
90,000,0002.; and that he reckons upon 
no more than 2,105,0001. as surplus. Now, 
it must be owned that, whether we consider 
the amount of this sum or the expenditure 
of former wars, especially that great war 
of life or death in which we were engaged 
with the French Republic and the French 
Empire, there is enough in these sums and 
in our prospects to induce most serious re- 
flections ; and I do not think that the gra- 
vity of those reflections is at all diminished 
by the consideration of the immediate pros- 
pects of the war. It will no doubt be the 
object of Her Majesty’s Government to 
administer those sums in the manner in 
which they will be most efficient for the 
purposes of the war. It will be their duty 
likewise to consider of the preparations to 
be made for another campaign ; and it will 
also be their duty, if any occasion should 
arise, to consider of any proposal for nego- 
tiations with a view to the re-establishment 
of peace. Now, taking these matters in 
their several order, if we look first to the 
prospects of the war, we perceive that 
with regard to our navy, which has been 
always our great arm for war, that, while 
we have no reason to doubt either its effi- 
ciency or its gallantry if called into action, 
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it is evident that our enemy does not mean | which are now set free owing to the pre. 
to meet us on the sea, and that therefore | sent policy of Austria. I cannot but think 
we cannot expect to end the war by great | that these matters, without in the least im. 
naval victories or great blows to be struck | puting blame, are matters deserving very 
by our navy. No doubt it is possible that | great reflection, and that the prospect be- 
Admiral Dundas may perform in the Baltic | fore us is such, not, indeed, as to induce 
feats which Sir Charles Napier could not/|us in the slightest degree to limit or 
accomplish ; but we are now in the month | cripple the powers which this House has 
of August, and a season has arrived which, | already granted, and which have been 
instead of being more favourable, it be-| granted with a most liberal hand, but to 
comes less so for naval operations. We/}require that when Parliament shall meet 
therefore cannot be very sanguine on that | again—which may not, perhaps, be for six 
subject, even admitting the utmost skill | months—there shall be an inquiry into the 
on the part of the commander, and the| use which has been made of the means 
utmost gallantry on the part of the fleet. | that have been given and into the general 
With respect to our prospects in the Black | prospects of the country. I have said, 
Sea | do not wish to say anything ; but I | Sir, that it will be the business of the Go- 
must say that I do consider that there is | vernment to consider the preparations for 
danger on the Asiatic frontier of Turkey. | the next campaign. On that point, of 
I was in hopes, when the proposal for a/ course, I can say nothing, because any 
Foreign Enlistment Bill was made last | discussion upon such a subject could not 
winter, that we should have been able, | but be mischievous. I am afraid too much 
seeing that our own force, and probably | publicity has been given already to plans 
that of the French, would be required for | of operation, and 1 should be sorry that 
the campaign in the Crimea, to obtain a| any further information should be given as 
subsidiary force by means of that foreign |to the views of the Government on that 
enlistment, and that 20,000, or 30,000/| subject. Sir, with regard to the proposi- 
men, perhaps, might have been sent to the | tion for peace, I must say a few words, not 
Asiatic frontier to support the Turkish | intending to revive the discussion which 
army. That hope has hitherto been dis-| has taken place with respect to the par- 
appointed—from no fault, I must say, of | ticular questions of limitation or counter- 
Her Majesty’s Government, though not, | poise, or any other scheme by which the 
perhaps, entirely without fault on the part preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea 
of the Opposition, because of the discour- | might be destroyed, but with a view simply 
agement which was given in Germany to to our future prospects. As far as I am 
the obtaining of that force, and which so | myself concerned, though I entirely ac- 
much delayed its enlistment. Still, how- | quiesce in the decision of my noble Friend 
ever, our present prospect is that no such the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
force as 1 have mentioned, properly equip- | that it would not be for the advantage of 
ped and disciplined, can be sent to the scene | the public service that the despatches con- 
of action in Asia, or, if it were thought taining an account of my proceedings at 
necessary, to the Crimea, during the pre- | Vienna should be produced, yet so far as I 
sent campaign. We have, therefore, neither am myself concerned, I must say that I 
in regard to our naval force in the Baltic, | could not but wish that those despatches 
nor with respect to the Asiatic frontier, should be laid upon the table, and that 
any immediate prospect of gaining such a; Parliament should see everything which I 
decided success as might lead to the ter-' had written containing an account of my 
mination of the war. It will be for Her! proceedings at Vienna, and of what I 
Majesty’s Government, of course, to direct | thought were sufficient motives for the 
what use shall be made of the very large | conduct which I pursued. They have not 
force that is now collecting in the Crimea; been produced ; but I hope that the time 
but it is obvious that that force, however may come when they can be given en- 
large it may be—and no doubt, every effort | tire, without garbling or omission, for the 
has been made to increase it and to! public will then be able to judge of the 
make it efficient—will be met by a large course of conduct which I adopted. But, 
Russian army, that army being now Sir, with respect to the future, very serious 
augmented by troops which are sent questions arise, because it will have been 
from Poland and from other frontiers of observed that the Turkish Ambassador at 
Russia bordering on the Austrian Empire, | Vienna—a man of as much intelligence, 
Lord J, Russell | 
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perhaps, with regard to European affairs | next Session to show that they were de- 
as almost any person I ever met of any | serving of that confidence. 

nation, and who knew well the interests of | I will now advert, Sir, to one particular 
his own country—was perfectly satisfied | part of that measure to which I said 
with the terms which were then proposed yesterday, that I should eall the attention 
by the Austrian Government. I have | of the House. Part of the sums which 
never heard whether there was any deci- have been granted have been applied for 
sion in Turkey similar to that which was the purpose of transporting the Pied- 
arrived at in London and Paris ; but if | montese troops to the seat of war. The 
there has not been—if the Turkish Go- | sending of those troops was in consequence 
vernment are of opinion that terms of peace | of a treaty made with Sardinia; and I 
have been proposed which would be suffi- | cannot help calling the attention of the 
cient for the security of Turkey; and if House to the fidelity to the cause of 
the war is to be carried on henceforth, not Europe, and to the general spirit which 
for the security of Turkey, but for the has animated the King of Sardinia and his 
maintenance of the military and naval re- Ministers, The King has waved all minor 
putation of France and of Great Britain, | points, he has declined to press for any 
then the position of this country and of concessions which France and England 
France will be very much changed. It is | might be expected to grant him; he has 
true that, as we have assisted Turkey, come forth boldly and generously as an 
and have in a great degree contributed to | ally ; he has sent some of the best troops 
save her, we may ask her to continue the jin Europe to the field of battle, and I am 
war with us. In that case, however, we | quite sure, if the occasion should call 
can no longer have Turkish loans or gua- | for it, that those troops will sustain the 
rantees, but we must give plain and down- | reputation which they have acquired in 
right subsidies to Turkey—and subsidies | every period of the history of Europe. 
of a large amount, to induce her to fight | But, Sir, if the King of Sardinia and his 
with us. Such, therefore, appears to me Ministers have thus acted—if with no im- 
to be the inevitable result if the Turkish | mediate peril to their own State from the 
Government should be of opinion at any war, they have acted on behalf of the 
future time that sufficient terms of peace | general balance of power in Europe, it is 
have been proposed. With regard to the not to be supposed that they do not expect 
French Government, I would only say that | to obtain the moral support of this coun- 
the Emperor of the French has been not | try to a cause which that Government have 
only so faithful, but altogether so prudent | always had deeply at heart. It is perfectly 
and just an ally, that I should be disposed | well known to those who are at all conver- 
to pay the utmost consideration to any | sant with the leading men who have taken 
opinion which he might hold with regard | a part in the affairs of Piedmont and of 
to any negotiations for peace. Of course it | Italy, that there is nothing which that Go- 
will be for Her Majesty’s Government to | vernment has at heart so much as that a 
consider the whole of the cireumstances if | better system should prevail in Italy. I 
such an opportunity should arise. If it|cannot wonder at that anxiety; on the 
should arise, I hope, upon the one hand, that | contrary, I give them eredit for it. The 
they will not consent to any terms which | Government of Piedmont have been able 
they do not think honourable and safe and | to do that which until lately it seemed very 
sufficient for their purpose—but those are | difficult for any State of Southern Europe 
very general words—and, upon the other|to accomplish—they have established a 
hand, that they will not continue the war | free representative Monarchy, and they 
for one moment when such terms have | have established it without violating any 
been proposed. With respect, then, to! rights and without any bloody revolution, 
those three questions of the carrying on of | while they have maintained most firmly 
the war at present, the preparations for | those principles of freedom which they 
a future campaign, and any negotiations | have adopted. They wish naturally that 
which may possibly arise, 1 can only say the general state of Italy should be at 
that I think there never was placed by least improved, and, if no constitutions 
this House greater confidence in a Govern- | should be established, that, at all events, 
ment than is displayed by the Bill which is | such disorders as now prevail, and such 
now about to be read a third time; and | oppressions as are brought to their know- 
that the House will have a fair right, | ledge from day to day, may receive some 
therefore, to call upon the Government , check, and be no longer consecrated, as it 
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were, by the name of Government. They 
perceive that in the Papal States there is 
a system of outrage and oppression pre- 
valent in the chief towns ; that persons 
are imprisoned without cause ; that dread- 
ful punishments are inflicted without the 
means of redress, or of innocence escap- 
ing; and that, while that is going on 
under the cover of a legitimate Govern- 
ment, there is outside those towns an or- 
ganised system of brigandage which makes 
the roads unsafe, which disables persons 
from going from one part of the country 
to another to seek their own dwellings, 
and which makes the whole territory inse- 
cure. With regard to the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies I need hardly speak, because 
the sufferings of the best men of that 
country have been most powerfully brought 
to light by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford. Some 
of those victims whose sufferings he then 
portrayed, some of the best men of Eu- 
rope and of the most patriotic, are still 
suffering in Neapolitan dungeons, and I 
cannot find that the extent of suffering 
and outrage has been at all diminished. 
Time after time, no doubt, our Govern- 
ment have advised an amnesty to that | 
Sovereign, in order to end these scenes of 
oppression ; but it seems that his past op- | 
pressions make him dread the liberty of | 
any of those persons, and no such plans of | 
clemency have been adopted. In Tuscany, | 
which has recently been occupied by Aus- 
trian troops, the system which was ini-| 
tiated nearly a century ago by the Grand | 
Duke Leopold, of religious toleration, and | 
of great mildness in the administration of 
the civil government, if not of political 
freedom, has been exchanged for a torment- 
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judgment, should have perfect indepen- 
dence of action. I was only the other day 
reading an account of a conversation held 
between the Emperor Napoleon and Mon- 
sieur de Narbonne. Napoleon had seized 
Rome, and Monsieur de Narbonne, in con- 
troverting the opinions which he entertain- 
ed upon the subject, said to him, “In 
order to be free in these days it is neces- 
sary that the Pope should be master in 
Rome and possess an independent terri- 
tory.”” Now, that is an intelligible posi- 
tion ; but at the present moment the capi- 
tal of the Pope and his provinces are oceu- 
pied by foreign troops, and where is the 
freedom or independence of the people, 
when it is obvious that under the present 
system the Pope must be dependent upon 
one or both of the foreign States whose 
forces occupy his territory? I wish also 
to point out to the House that this oceu- 
pation of the territories of the Pope by 
foreign troops is, in its character, different 
from those other military occupations 
which have taken place in the history of 
Europe since the year 1815. The prin. 
ciple of such occupations is certainly of 
doubtful application ; but when they have 
taken place there has generally been this 
alleviation—that those Powers who have 
occupied with their troops the territories of 
foreign States have alleged as a cause for 
doing so that there had been disturbances, 
that there had been anarchy, that it would 


| take some time to settle the minds of men, 


that, after a great convulsion, foreign co- 
ercion for a time—let the time be as short 
as possible—was necessary ; and they have 
always promised that when the proper 
time arrived, that when it became clear 
that the institutions of the country had 


ing and inquisitorial religious persecution | regained their force, that the authorities 
which is a disgrace to that country. But, | had reacquired their power, their troops 
Sir, what seems to aggravate this whole should be withdrawn. Such has been, not 
— is, ee 5 sage - per- | — the pane but “¥ : the = of 
secutions are taking place, not because} those occupations, and those who have 
there is domestic misgovernment, not wats-| considered the subject are aware that in 
ly because the people themselves are un-| most instances the promises so made have 
able > wp’ rg Age “< pos a been gerne A fulfilled, and the — 
remedy for those difficulties, but because! troops withdrawn as soon as domes- 
one part of the principal States of Italy! tic authority had reassumed its sway. 
—the States of the Church—is occupied; But in the present instance the case 
by an Austrian army, while Rome, the | is very different ; for not only has the fo- 
capital of the country itself, is occupied! reign occupation of the Roman territory 
by the troops of the Emperor of the | continued for, I believe, now a period of 
French. It has already been said, on | five years, but I perceive no symptom what- 
behalf of the Roman Catholic Powers of| ever of the Papal authority gaining root, 
ee beg wee: age yw ae or acquiring pig a than . ye = 

ope, as the head of the homan Catholic! commencement of that period. n the 
religion, in order to have entire liberty of| contrary, every man who is acquainted 
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with those States will tell you, and the 
statement cannot be controverted, that if 
the French and Austrian troops were with- 
drawn the authority of the Pope would be 
denied, and that in his stead some sort of 
government would be established more 
consistent with their notions of right and 
justice, one which would afford some liberty 
of opinion, and which would not employ 
the odious means of exercising its con- 
trol which have hitherto been employed by 
the ecclesiastical Government. If this be 
true, what prospect is there under the 
present system that either the Emperor of 
Austria or the Emperor of the French will 
consider himself able to withdraw his 
troops from Italy? If, however, this oc- 
cupation continue it will afford not only a 
logical contradiction to the theory that the 
Pope in order to be free must possess due 
authority, dnd must have an independent 
territory, but it will also be likely to cause 
a disturbance of the balance of power in 
Europe. It is not possible that England 
can be carrying on a war at the enormous 
expense which I have mentioned, because 
Russia has occupied part of the territory 
of her neighbour, and yet allow the occu- 
pation of the territories of the Pope by 
foreign troops. Is this disturbance of the 
balance of power of Europe one to which 
the influence of the British Government 
should be exercised in order to put an 
end? What is to be the end of this oceu- 
pation? Is it not possible that the English 
Government, in concert with the Govern- 
ment of France, may succeed in devising 
some system of government for those Ro- 
man States more consonant with the in- 
terests and wishes of the people and more 
charged with the elements of justice ? 
Were the war terminated, I believe that 
one of the first acts of the King of Sardinia 
would have been to ask his allies to turn 
their attention to this subject. I cannot 
doubt that he, as an Italian Prince reign- 
ing over a free people, and having the 
happiness and welfare of Italy at heart, 
would have called upon the Governments 
of France and Great Britain to assist him 
with all their influence, and to ask for the 
assistance of Austria, in the task of de- 
vising some durable system of government 
for the Roman States, thereby enabling 
France and Austria to withdraw their 
foreign forces, and that foreign power that 
now prevails there. Such, I am sure, 
would have been the course adopted by 
that Monarch. We have now, unhappily, 
no immediate prospect of obtaining peace, 
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but I call the attention of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government to this sub- 
ject—not, I am confident, his unwilling 
attention—for I am sure that the noble 
Lord, if he could perceive any opportunity 
for exerting the influence of this country 
for the benefit of the people of Italy, for 
the improvement of their condition and for 
placing them more in accordance with the 
general interests of Europe, would be not 
only willing, but most glad to embrace it, 
I cannot see that there ought to be any- 
thing very difficult in the task. I do not 
enter into the question of the original oc- 
cupation of Rome by France, or into the 
graver question of the title of Austria to 
the dominion she exercises; but, I can- 
not but think that the Emperor of the 
French would be most happy to consult 
with us as to the best method of improving 
the condition of the Italian people as pre- 
paratory to the withdrawal of his forces 
from the Italian territory. It may be said 
that this is an old grievance—that from 
the time of Petrarch to the present day, 
nothing has been heard but laments of 
foreign dominion in Italy ; that this beau- 
tiful and unhappy land has been subjected 
to oppression of every kind, and that she 
has never had that freedom which a people 
of so much genius, so much industry, so 
much capacity for physical and intellectual 
enjoyments ought to have possessed, But 
I do not see any reason why, because this 
is an old grievance it should be a perpe- 
tual grievance. During the past year we 
have seen that Spain, not under foreign 
control, has made vigorous efforts to im- 
prove her government; those efforts are 
still going on, and I hope to God that they 
will prove successful; but such efforts in 
Italy are prevented and crushed by foreign 
inflnence, and I trust that the voice of 
England will be roused in order to improve 
the system of government in that country, 
not by introducing, but, on the contrary, 
by checking and controlling that violent 
spirit which Mazzini and his fellows seck 
to encourage, and by substituting a ra- 
tional and temperate spirit, and above all, 
by introducing those laws which, founded 
upon the real principles of justice, possess 
eternal power. I have felt it my duty to 
offer these observations to the House, be- 
cause I could not allow the Session to come 
to a close without commending this subject 
to the attention of my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government when the close of 
the Session shall have given him leisure 
to look into it. 
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Lord Patmerston and Mr. Witxtyson| exaggerated account of the resources 
rose together—the noble Lord gave way.|of the Government, and the enthusiasm 

Mr. WILKINSON trusted the noble|of the people of Russia. He (Mr. Wil 
Viscount would forgive him, if before the; kinson) trusted that there was no other 
noble Viscount replied to the noble Lord, | man in that House who would venture to 
he (Mr. Wilkinson) offered a few observa-| adopt a similar course. With respect to 
tions from an independent Member upgn | the terms proposed by Austria, and which 
the speech which they had just heard.| Her Majesty’s Government were blamed 
The reputation of the noble Lord belong-| by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
ed to the House and to the country, and) stone) for not accepting, he (Mr. Wilkin- 
everything which fell from him could not | son) had always understood, that the noble 
but be of importance. Yet he (Mr. Wil-| Lord had been of opinion that those terms 
kinson) could scarcely understand the drift | ought to have been accepted — but that 
of the noble Lord’s speech. The noble| when he came to London from Vienna, he 
Lord urged upon Her Majesty’s Govern- | altered his mind, and was of opinion that 
ment an interference in the affairs of Italy; | they could not be accepted. Now, how- 
no doubt the sympathies of the people of | ever, he appeared to have changed again, 
this country were with the Italians, the | and thought that these terms ought to be 
Poles, and the Hungarians, but it did not | accepted [Lord J. Russert, No!] so he 
appear to him (Mr. Wilkinson) that the | (Mr. Wilkinson) had understood the noble 
present was the fitting time to call upon| Lord. Now with regard to these terms, 
the Government for active interference,|when the hon. Member for Wick (Mr. 
although certainly the Government should | Laing) said, that the whole question had 
not be unmindful of the position of those! turned upon the two plans of limitation 
countries, and the noble Viscount might | and counterpoise, one thing had struck him 
well reply to the appeal of the noble Lord, | forcibly—namely, that only one of these 
in the words of Hector to Andromache— | proposals could be called aplan. He could 
| understand a plan of limitation, by which 
| each party should agree to limit the amount 
| of its foree—but as to what was called the 





“That post shall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but all the posts of war.” 


The noble Lord objected to the occupation | plan of counterpoise, that by which, if the 
of Rome by French troops. He (Mr. Wil-| ships of one power were augmented the 
kinson) regretted this occupation, but he| ships of the other might likewise be 
could not help thinking that the necessities | augmented, it was no plan at all; for 
of the position of the Emperor Napoleon | of course there could be no hindrance 
might have some connection with that oc-| offered to such augmentation. [Lord 


cupation, and probably, when the Emperor| J. Russert: In the Black Sea.] Yes, 
was more firmly seated on the Throne of in the Black Sea; but what was to 
France, as we all hoped, for the peace, hinder the other Powers from going into 
of Europe, that he would be—that occu- | the Black Sea? The supposition was, 
pation might cease. Before, however, he | that Turkey was menaced, and then she 
proceeded further with his remarks upon | was to have leave to call her allies to her 
the noble Lord’s speech, he wished to re- | assistance ; but this she could always do 
fer shortly to what had taken place on a/ without any stipulation or treaty. In short 
former occasion. He had, on Friday last, | one was a plan, the other was not. The 
listened, almost with dismay, to the speech | noble Lord said, that was a point which had 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member | considerable weight with him, and that 
for the University of Oxford. Such a| the Turkish Plenipotentiary, a man whose 
speech, from a man calling himself a/ opinion commanded great influence, believed 
statesman, he (Mr. Wilkinson) had never | the plan proposed by Austria likely to be 
had the bad fortune to read or to hear. satisfactory to Turkey; and then he (Mr. 
He had never heard sentiments so as-| Wilkinson) understood the noble Lord to 
tounding uttered by an Englishman. argue that the object of the war being so 
That right hon. Gentleman had risen in| far accomplished, we should have no right 
his place and after a maze of words and to carry it on for the purpose of establish- 
mystification, had drawn disastrous, and ing the military glory of England and of 
unfounded pictures of the resources, and France. [Lord J. Russet: No, no!] 
prospects of this country, of France, and He understood the noble Lord to say, or to 
of Sardinia,—and then proceeded to infer, that if Turkey were satisfied with 


eulogise, and at the same time, give an| the terms of peace proposed, we could not 
' 
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call on her to assist us without subsidising | not rise to complain that my noble Friend 
her. Now, he (Mr. Wilkinson) had always | has called the attention of the House to 
thought the protection of Turkey was but | matters and topics of the deepest national 
@ means to an end, and that the main ob-| importance, and with regard to which he 
ject in view was to curb the ambition of | himself, when in office, took a prominent 
Russia, and to check her schemes of ag-| part. It is natural that in those great 
grandisement. He agreed that it would | questions which occupied his attention 
be improper to carry on that war for one | when he was in office he should feel great 
moment after its objects were attained ; but | | interest now when he has more time to 
he could not think that those objects were | devote to them ; and it is not at all unna- 
yet attained. Entertaining this belief, he | tural that at the close of the Session, 
could not help regretting “that the House | when the probability is that Parliament 


was about to separate without a distinct 
expression of opinion on the subject of 
the continuance of this war; for every 
vote they had yet come to on this ques- 
tion, had been mixed up with some other 
matter. He had risen on Friday night to 
move an Amendment on the proposition of 
the hon. Member for the Wick Boroughs, 
which would have liad the effect of elicit- 
ing this opinion ; but the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury had caught the Speaker’s eye, 
and after that, the House would remember 
how his hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding had led the debate away into 
a personal encounter with the right hon. 
Bart. the Secretary for the Colonies (Sir 
W. Molesworth) upon an entirely different 
subject. He (Mr. Wilkinson) was one of 
those who thought that if a firmer and 
more uncompromising tone had been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government in the first 
instance, this war, for the present at least, 
might have been prevented. He did not 
blame the Government of Lord Aberdeen 
on this account, because he felt the grave 
responsibility which rested upon any Mi- 
nister, who, after forty years of peace, 
should plunge this country into war. But 
now we were in the war, and it appeared 
to him that the only secure and speedy 
mode of obtaining and maintaining peace, 
was by the most vigorous prosecution of 
the war. We wanted that which the right | 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) said it was | 
wicked to desire—we wanted success, and | 
success we must have. There was no} 
middle course, England and’ France were | 
embarked in the war and they must fight | 
it out, and succeed they must, or fail alto- | 
gether. The object of the war, as he 
understood it, was to show to Russia and 
the world, that the peace of Europe is not | 
to be lightly disturbed, and that if it be, 
the penalty of the disturbance shall fall 
upon the head of the disturber. Until 
that was shown, he believed the country 
would never be satisfied. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I do! 


may not meet again for some months, he 
should avail himself of this opportunity not 
only to state his own views, but to call 
upon the Government, so far as they can 
consistently with their duty, to state what 
are their views upon the maters to which 
his observations referred. Sir, my noble 
Friend began by stating the amount of 
the responsibility which weighs upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. I can assure him 
and the Honse that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are deeply sensible of the gravity 
and importance of that responsibility. No 
man, Sir, could have been a party to enter- 
ing into the great contest in which we are 
engaged—no man, at least, ought to have 
been a party to such a policy—without 
having deeply weighed in his mind the 
gravity of the contest in which he was 
about to engage the country, and without 
having satisfied his mind that the cause 
was just—that the motives were sufficient 
—that the sacrifices which he was about to 
call upon the country to make were such 
as a statesman ought properly to call upon 
the country to endure. But it must indeed 
be a grave reason which could induce a 

man who had been a party with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to this line of policy, 
who had, after full, and perhaps unex- 
jampled deliberation sanctioned its com- 
mencement, who, having concurred after 
that full and mature deliberation, had also 
| joined in calling upon the country for great 
sacrifices in order to continue it, and who 
had up to a very recent period assented to 
‘all the measures that had been proposed 
for its continuance—I say it must indeed 
be a grave reason which could induce a 
man who had so acted utterly to change 
his opinions—and to declare that the war 
to which he himself was a party was unne- 
cessary, impolitic, and unjust—to exagger- 
ate the resources of the enemy, and set 
before the country all the imaginary dis- 
asters with which his fancy could furnish 
| his speech, and to magnify and exaggerate 
the foree of the enemy and the difficulties 
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of our own position. Sir, I am not such a 
man as that; my right hon. Friends, my 
colleagues in the Government, are not men 
of that stamp; and therefore, in answer 
to my noble Friend, to whom nothing that 
I have said in the slightest degree applies, 
I have to state that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, fully conscious of the great import- 
ance of the contest—fully conscious of the 
immense exertions which may be necessary 
to bring it to a successful termination—are 
prepared to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility attaching to their position, and 
will not be afraid when Parliament meets 
again to render an account of the manner 
in which that responsibility has been borne 
by them. Sir, we are conscious also of the 
generous support which the House and the 
country have given to us throughout the 
exertions which we have felt it our duty to 
make. Whatever may be the opinions of 
some few Members of this House—and, 
indeed, I may say of a few persons out of 
this House—for I do not believe that the 
opinions which we have heard here against 
the continuance of the war have any echo 
whatever out of doors—I am satisfied that 
the great majority of this House, as proved 
by the votes which they have given, are 
the faithful representatives of the manly 
spirit of the country, and that the confi- 
dence of this country, and the support of 
the country, will be given to any Govern- 
ment, whoever they may be, who may con- 
duct the great contest in which we are 
engaged, and who may perform the duties 
which devolve upon them to the best of 
their ability, and in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of this country. 

Sir, my noble Friend has thrown out 
his notions, or his doubts, as to the opera- 
tions of the war, and has made observa- 
tions as to the terms of peace. It cannot, 
I am sure, be supposed that Her Majesty’s 
Government can enter into any explana- 
tions upon either of these subjects. It 
would be most unfitting indeed, and would 
obviously tend to defeat the policy of the 
country if we were to sketch out what we 
thought might be accomplished by the 
prosecution of the war, or if we were to 
state to the House what should be the 
terms of peace upon which we think the 
contest may be terminated with safety 
to the country. The operations of the 
war must, in their nature, be dependent 
upon the circumstances that may arise. 
The conditions of peace must depend upon 
the circumstances under which the nego- 
tiations mey be begun, and upon the suc- 
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cess which either party in the war may 
have obtained at the moment when these 
negotiations may commence. But there is 
one point to which my noble Friend has 
adverted, which calls for some remark—I 
mean the opinion which he seems to have 
entertained that the Turkish Government 
was of opinion that the Austrian proposals 
ought to have been accepted, and that 
that opinion was overborne by the con- 
trary decision of the Governments of Eng. 
land and France. Sir, my noble Friend 
must know far better than I can the per- 
sonal opinion upon that matter of the 
Turkish representative at Vienna; but I 
ean only say that I have no reason what- 
ever to believe or to suppose that the 
Turkish Government differ in opinion from 
the Governments of England and France 
as to the necessity of not accepting the 
propositions to which my noble Friend has 
referred. No doubt, if the time should 
come when the Turkish Government should 
think deliberately that certain conditions 
were consistent with its future security, 
that opinion ought to weigh much in the 
scale when the Governments of England 
and France shall be called upon to deli- 
berate upon the conditions of peace; but I 
think that the remark which the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson) 
made, ought not to be lost sight of — 
namely, that the objects for which this 
war was undertaken are far wider and 
more important than to depend solely upon 
the decision of the Turkish Government. 
The war was undertaken not only for the 
protection of Turkey, but, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman well observes, as a means to an 
end. No doubt the protection of Turkey, 
as a question affecting the maintenance of 
the balance of power in Europe, is an ob- 


ject which it would be the duty of all the 


other Powers of Europe to contend for. 
But, as I have said, beyond the question 
of the protection of Turkey lies the still 
greater question of the grasping ambition 
of Russia—an ambition which no man has 
more forcibly or more fuliy explained than 
my noble Friend himself. That ambition 
aims at the moral and physical subjugation 
of the Continent of Europe, and the ex- 
tinction of all those principles of political 
and commercial liberty upon which the 
power—-and, I may even say, the indepen- 
dent existence—of the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope mainly depend. Therefore, I should 
not be prepared to say that it ought to 
rest with the Government of Turkey to de- 
cide what are the conditions which may be 
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consistent with the future security and the|then, Sir, I have nothing more to say, 

ermanent peace of Europe. I should | except that we feel that it is our duty to 
say that the Governments of England and carry it on by all the means which Parlia- 
France have even greater—at least, fully | ment has so generously placed at our dis- 
as great—an interest in this matter as the | posal, and we humbly trust that we shall 
Government of Turkey itself—and that so perform our duty that, when Parliament 
their enlightened views upon matters of | meets again, we shall not be found to have 
European policy are perhaps more likely | forfeited that confidence which Parliament 
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to be right than even the views of the 
Turkish Government. 
reason to suppose that that difference of 
opinion is likely to occur; and I ean only 
say that at the present moment, and I 
hope it may so continue, there is perfect 
unanimity and concord between the Go- 
vernments of England, France, and Turkey. 
In mentioning the Government of France, 
I must express my entire concurrence in 
the opinion which my noble Friend bas 
expressed as to the perfect sincerity, cor- 
dial friendship, and entire unity of opinion 
which have prevailed between the Govern- 


But there is no} 


has hitherto been pleased to repose in us. 
Now, Sir, my noble Friend has adverted 
to other topics also of great public in- 
terest. My noble Friend has directed our 
attention to the condition of Italy. Sir, 
‘that is, no doubt, a painful subject. He 
|has adverted to the frightful character 
|of the kingdom of Naples. He has 
‘also dilated most eloquently, but most 
| justly, upon the admirable example which 
is afforded by the kingdom of Piedmont to 
all Europe. He has pointed our attention 
| to a people wise enough to know the value 
| of constitutional institutions, and tem- 


ments of England and France. The two! perate, moderate, and firm enough to know 
Governments, indeed, may be said, upon | how to work them well without almost any 
these two great questions, to form but one | previous experience. That country affords 
Cabinet, of which some members are sit- | an example almost unparalleled in the his- 
ting in London and some in Paris. There; tory of Europe; because we have seen 


is between them a perfect unity of views | many countries which, from arbitrary Go- 
and of purpose, and I cannot but antici- | vernment, have suddenly obtained represen- 
pate that that entire union between those | tative institutions, but which, owing to want 


two great countries must, in the end, ac- | of previous practice and experince, have, for 
complish the great objects for which they | years and years, found those institutions 
are united. unavailing for any practical promotion of 

Sir, my noble Friend has observed upon | rational liberty. Not so with Piedmont. 
the fact that we have not hitherto been so| There the people seem as if they had en- 
successful as we expected to be in carry- | joyed for centuries the excellent institu- 
ing into execution that power which Par-| tions which they have only recently ob- 
liament gave us before Christmas for the | tained; for there had been few of those 
enlistment of foreign troops for the purpose | conflicts and violent antipathies which fre- 
of reinforcing the troops of this country and quently take place in and disfigure the 


of France. My noble Friend has adverted to 
the cause of our failure in that respect. I do 
not wish now to go back to former debates, 
but I will say this, that it is mainly owing, 


not to men on the Continent, but to the | 


unfavourable impression which was _pro- 
duced on the minds of men on the Conti- 
nent by the difficulties which were thrown 
in the way of the Foreign Enlistment Bill 
in its progress through the two Houses 
of Parliament that that measure has not 
been successfully carried into effect. We 
are now, however, proceeding with greater 
rapidity than hitherto in carrying into 
effect the provisions of that law, and I do 
trust that, before the autumn sets in, we 
shall be enabled to send a considerable 
reinforcement to our army in the Crimea 
by means of the power which Parliament 
has given to us. With regard to the war, 


earlier periods of constitutional govern- 
ment ; and while the people, on the one 
hand, have shown that wisdom and steadi- 
ness of purpose which dignifies them in 
the history of Europe, they have, on the 
other hand, had the good fortune to be 
ruled by a Sovereign who well understands 
that the real power, dignity, and reputa- 
tion of a Monarch depend upon his gaining 
the affections of his people, and who has 
respected the institutions which his country 
has obtained, and which, while they appear 
to curb his power, place that power upon a 
firmer foun lation, and who has set to his 
people an example worthy of the exalted 
position in which he stands. Sir, no doubt 
it is only natural that such a people and 
such a Monarch should look with painful 
anxiety upon the condition of other parts 
of Italy. No doubt that condition is as 
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deplorable, as it has been described by my 
noble Friend. In many parts of Italy, | 
and especially in the Roman States, and | 
in the kingdom of the two Sicilies, events 
take place and circumstances arise which | 
form a most painful contrast with the state | 
of things in the kingdom of Sardinia. | 
Foreign influence in all countries is fatal | 
to the well-being of the people ; but fo- | 
reign influence, maintained by arms, is | 
still worse even than that which is main- 
tained by political ascendancy. But in| 
Italy, unluckily, both have had their sway. | 
In the kingdom of Naples we see the 
ascendancy of foreign political influence— 
for it is vain to disguise the fact that the 
influence of Russia is predominant there. 
And that is one example of that which has 
been denied by many of the manner in 
which, even in countries divided from the 
Russian Empire by large tracts of land, 
the influence of that Power weighs heavily. 
Upon more occasions than one the Govern- 
ment of Naples has shown its hostility to 
England and France by its prohibitions 
against the export of things of which their 
neutrality did not forbid them to permit 
the export; and I am concerned to say 
that only recently there have been cases of 
cruelty and oppression committed by that 
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Government which really do not belong to 


the age in which we live. On the other 
hand, the occupation of the Roman States 
by French and Austrian troops has natu- 
rally increased the ability of that Govern- 
ment to commit acts which are not in con- 
sonance with the feelings of the people 
of this country. But the House must, 
I am sure, see that that is a topic most 
difficult and delicate for the British Go- 
vernment to touch. There cannot, at the 
present moment, be anything less desir- 
able for the interests of the country than 
that either discussions in this House or 
that any proceeding should be taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government which would 
tend to cast a shade of coldness over the 
relations between this country and France 
on the one hand, or between this country 
and Austria on the other. But I may say 
this, that, with regard to France, without 
entering into the motives which led to the 
occupation of Rome, or the effects which 
that occupation has had, and which, in- 
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French occupation the House is probably 
aware that the number of the occupying 
troops, instead of being increased has been 
materially reduced. And with regard to 
the Austrian occupation, it has altogether 
ceased in Tuscany. An Austrian garri- 
son occupied Florence till very recently ;’ 
but that garrison has been removed, and 
the Government of Tuscany has been left 
to its own resources in the administration 
of its own affairs. There has been a re- 
port, I know, prevalent, that recently the 
Austrian force in Italy has been consider. 
ably augmented. I do not believe that 
that report is well founded ; on the con- 


\trary, information which Her Majesty’s 


Government has recently received goes to 
show that though a certain number of 
Austrian troops—3,000 only, or 4.000, 
5,000, or 6,000, according to different 
accounts—have entered Italy, they have 
only replaced a certain number of Italian 
troops, to whom leave of absence for a 
certain period, in the usual course, has 
been given. The present actual number 
of Austrian troops in Italy has, therefore, 
not been increased. Whether that portion 
which oceupies Ancona is greater or less, 
I am unable to say ; but I believe that the 
aggregate amount is not larger than it has 
been for some time past. And, therefore, 
any notions that may have prevailed as to 
a change of policy on the part of Austria 
with regard to Italy, and which it was 
said was totally incompatible with her 
relations with England and France, are, I 
am persuaded, utterly unfounded ; and I 
am perfectly convinced that whether Aus- 
tria may or may not, at a future time, find 
it to her interest to take the field in con- 
junction with England and France, of one 
thing I am perfectly satisfied, that we 
shall not see Austria take the field against 
England and France in concert with Rus- 
sia. My noble Friend, however, has said 
that he thinks it would be becoming for 
Her Majesty’s Government to take ad- 
vantage of any circumstances which might 
from time to time arise, with the view of 
endeavouring, by means of the Govern- 
ments of France and Austria—or without 
them, according to the state of things—to 
ameliorate the condition of that fine coun- 
try which he has so well and so justly 
described. Sir, it must be painful to see 


of tranquillity—I believe that no complaints | that great people—for I must call the 

have been made of the conduct of the | Italians a great people—who, by nature, 

French troops during that occupation, but | are endowed with the finest qualities, and 

that, on the contrary, their conduct has| are capable of becoming, as they have 

been most exemplary. With regard to the | been in former times, models of everything 
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that elevates and dignifies human nature, 
debarred, by the accidental circumstances 
of their political condition, from pursuing 
that career which would enable them as a 
great nation, to rival the most of the 
world. It must therefore be an object of 
great interest to any British Statesman— 
as it was on a former occasion the object 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford—not only to 
endeavour to alleviate the pressure now 
weighing upon the Italians, but to open 
to them a nobler career, more congenial to 
those qualities with which nature has en- 
dowed them. But every man must be 
aware how difficult it is to alter the state 
of things which circumstances have brought 
about. At the same time, I can assure 
my noble Friend and the House that no 
fair or proper opportunity which may pre- 
sent itself to Her Majesty’s Government, 
by which the condition of the Italians may 


{ Aveust 


be improved, will be lost. It must be in the | 


recollection of many hon. Gentlemen that, 
so long ago as 1832, the five powers of 
Europe, by their representatives at Rome, 
did suggest to the Roman Government 
changes and administrative improvements, 
which, if carried into effect, would have 
gone far to improve the condition of the 
Those re- 


people of the Roman States. 
commendations made not only by the re- 
presentatives of England and France, but 
by those of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
unfortunately fell to the ground. They 
were recently partially taken up again and | 
acted upon so far that a council of finance 


had been established. I am afraid that 
that council of finance has remained a 
powerless body ; for though they have, I 
know, made reports and representations, 
those representations have led to no ad- 
vantageous results. There were also com- 
bined with that measure certain provincial 
annual assemblies, in which there were the 
elements, I will not say of representative 
Government, by which the feelings of the 
people might have been made known to 
the Government, and by which the Go- 
vernment might have become better ac- 
quainted with the true interests of the 
people. But there has been one great 
difficulty in the way of the adoption of 
those arrangements, namely, what is called 
the secularisation of the administrative 
departments. That difficulty has not been 
overcome. My noble Friend thinks that, 
if the troops were withdrawn, the Italian 
people themselves would establish a form 
of government which would be more con- 
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genial to their feelings and more conducive 
to their interest than that which now ex- 
ists. If those changes could be made with 
that deliberation and -ealmness which are 
most calculated to accomplish a satisfactory 
result, I should say, for myself, let the 
troops go to-morrow, and let such improve- 
ment take place. But, unfortunately, the 
road from bad to good government is not 
always smooth, easy and rapid. There 
are difficulties in the way—there are dan- 
gers to be passed—there are evils to be 
encountered which sometimes, for the 
moment, almost counterbalance the good 
which is seen in the distance; and I 
should be afraid that, unless arrangements 
were previously made, and the way care- 
fully prepared beforehand, any sudden 
introduction of such changes as my noble 
Friend suggests would set loose the wild 
notions which may here and there be en- 
tertained, and might lead, perhaps, to dis- 
turbances and inconveniences which no 
man would be more anxious than my noble 
Friend, I am persuaded, to avoid. But I 
think I can somewhat answer for the Go- 
vernment of France—and I am sure I can 
answer fully for the Government of Eng- 
land—that the attention of both has not 
been withdrawn from this most interest- 
| ing subject, and that we should be most 
|anxious to avail ourselves of any oppor- 
tunity which may present itself, for the 
| purpose of furthering those benevolent ob- 
| jects to which my noble Friend has direct- 
ed the attention of the House. 

I am not aware that there is any other 
topie which he has mentioned to which it 
is necessary for me to refer. I have said 
that a due sense of the responsibility of 
the Government, with reference to the 
war, is entertained by them, and that it is 
our intention to do the best that we can in 
discharge of that responsibility—that we 
are conscious that we shall have to render 
a strict account when Parliament meets 
again as to the manner in which we shall 
have discharged our trust; and I will 
only add that we hope and trust that our 
conduct may then be satisfactory to Par- 
liament and to the country. 

Mr. HENLEY: I hope, Sir, the noble 
Lord may not prove to be too sanguine in 
his expectation that on the reassembling 
of Parliament he will be able to render an 
account of the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment which will be satisfactory to the 
House and to the country. For my own 
part, I ardently trust that that account may 
be satisfactory, and may redound to the 
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honour of the noble Lord, who has, with a 
spirit which well becomes him, assumed 
for himself and for the Government the 
deep responsibility of our present position. 
I believe the noble Lord has correctly 
stated that the country at large is most 
desirous that the war should be prosecuted 
with vigour ard determination. I confess 
I was somewhat at a loss, till the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government rose, 
to understand the why or the wherefore 
this discussion was raised. The noble 
Lord has had long experience, and I have 
no doubt the reason he stated was the true 
one. He stated that the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London was now 
in a position that enabled him to compass 
an enlarged view of a great number of 
things, and that he had taken this oppor- 
tunity to give vent to an expression of 
opinion on several matters that he had 
found leisure to study and understand. 
That is not an unnatural solution of the 
difficulty, because it is in my recollection 
that the noble Lord himself (Viscount 
Palmerston) has, when similarly situated, 
favoured us with a similar line of conduct, 
and we generally find that in such cases 
men judge of others by themselves. Some 
of the questions raised by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London are 
not only of some interest, but, considering 
the high position of the noble Lord, may 
almost be regarded as causes of some ap- 
prehension. On a recent occasion he took 
an opportunity of discussing the question 
of the negotiations, when he found himself 
in a warlike mood, and he then opened up 
to us the important subject of the nation- 
alities of Poland and Hungary. [Lord Jonny 
RussEtt: No, never!] The noble Lord 
dissents. How far I am right or wrong in 
saying that he opened up the whole ques- 
tion may give rise to a difference of opinion; 
but this at all events is clear, that the 
noble Lord ealled, in the most forcible 
language, the attention of the House and 
the country to the conduct of Russia in 
those particular countries, and this, by an 
easy transition of the mind, may be called 
an opening up of the whole question. The 
condition of those countries was used by 
the noble Lord in a warlike mood as a 
sort of makeweight to show us the kind of 
Power we had to deal with in Russia. The 
noble Lord then slipped, in a peaceable 
mood, to other topics. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon, but I do 
not remember saying a word about Hun- 
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gary. What I referred to was the Russian 
government of the Polish provinces. 

Mr. HENLEY: The noble Lord says 
his observations were confined to Poland, 
and no doubt that country was enlarged 
upon as his greatest point. However, the 
noble Lord afterwards fell into a peaceable 
mood, and the House certainly did not find 
him drawing a very sanguine picture of 
the prospects of the country with regard 
to the war. He said but little, but that 
little was not calculated to lead us to be- 
lieve that the noble Lord’s opinion was a 
very sanguine one with regard to the suc- 
cess of the war; and having that opinion, 
the noble Lord suggests a very odd way 
of helping us out of our difficulties. He 
suggests, on the one hand, that he would 
have been better pleased if the whole of 
his opinions that are on record in the 
Foreign Office had been laid before the 
House, leading us to infer that the country 
is not now in possession of all those facts 
that would enable it to come to a sound 
judgment on the matter ; and, on the other 
hand, he suggests—what certainly is of 
great importance, because the noble Lord 
the First Minister admits that in this par- 
ticular the noble Lord the Member for 
London had better opportunities of form- 
ing an opinion than anybody else—he sug- 
gests that it was possible Turkey might 
have been quite satisfied with one of the 
arrangements that had been proposed, and 
that, if this were so, ordinary justice re- 
quired that instead of granting a loan to 
Turkey we should supply her with subsi- 
dies. Now, when the noble Lord makes 
a suggestion of that kind, with the conse- 
quence which he infers from it, people are 
naturally led to suppose that he has stated 
what was his own impression, because men 
do not usually draw inferences of that kind 
unless their own minds have arrived ata 
definite opinion on the subject. Passing 
from these matters, the noble Lord, as if 
things were not complicated enough, had 
recourse to his historical recollections, and 
pointed to operations of various kinds which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment has had to do with in other parts of 
the world, and not unnaturally he thought 
of Italy. Here is a nice matter, he no 
doubt thought to himself, to take up when 
it is convenient to be in the warlike mood 
again—Poland does not answer the pur- 
pose weil, it is out of reach—but here are 
fresh nationalities in Italy. The noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government 
is well known to have performed certain 
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feats in that country, and to have origi- 
nated a certain roving diplomatic expedi- 
tion, for what precise purpose many different 
opinions were formed at the time. This, 
however, may be said, that if it did not cause 
certain things, they happened very oddly 
together. Sceing all these matters have 
been fermenting in the mind of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) during his period 
of leisure, why should he not call atten- 
tion tothem? But the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government has not, as we 
might have expected, chosen to give us 
much informativn on those points. After 
a great deal of description, which I have 
no doubt is perfectly true and sound, of 
the good faith and good sense of our ally, 
he went the length of saying that the two 
Governments might now be considered as 
one Cabinet. That was a very satisfac- 
tory statement to make to the country and 
to the House, because, no doubt, unity of 
action in all great operations is essential 
to success. Then the noble Lord glanced 
rather slightly at the existing state of 
Italy, though he did so with his usual 
ability. We all remember that the year 
1832 was a period when ultra-Liberal 
principles were in the ascendant. Every- 
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body blazed away in the full swing of the 


Reform Bill; and we recollect that the 
five great Powers of Europe made sundry 
propositions to the Roman States which 
were attended with very little success. 
There are many things connected with 
that matter on which the noble Lord might 
have enlightened the House, but he has 
not seen it his duty to do so. After a 
reference to Sardinia, the noble Lord 


turned to Naples, and called upon us to! 


see how completely that country was under 
the thumb of Russia. He points to the 
cruelty and oppression there perpetrated, 
and uses many hard words, though I am 
ready to confess not one jot harder than 
the occasion requires. But then the noble 
Lord immediately alludes to those parts 
of Italy which are occupied with foreign 
troops; and I ask the House to perceive 
how differently he describes the acts that 
are done there. He speaks of them as 
acts not in accordance with the feelings 
of the people of this country. That is the 
easy and ingenious way in which the noble 
Lord deals with countries that are not 
circumstanced like those which are under 
the influence of Russia. He speaks of the 
sad influence of Russia as a despotic 
Power; and so also of Austria as a des- 
potic Power; but I have yet to learn that 
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France is not also a despotic Power at this 
moment. The noble Lord very conve- 
niently skips over the eventful period of 
1848. It would have been instructive to 
this House to hear from the noble Lord a 
little information as to what took place 
then. He had it in his power to do so, 
and a most graceful opportunity was pre- 
sented him of enlightening the House on 
subjects with respect to which there is 
reason to believe considerable misappre- 
hension exists; but the noble Lord did 





nothing of the kind. He told us that the 
Austrian troops had been withdrawn from 
| Tuscany, and that there are now a smaller 
/number uf Freneh troops in the Papal 
| States than formerly there were, and the 
noble Lord adds, that it is a painful thing 
to see Italy misgoverned as it is; but that 
unless they are prepared at all hazards to 
place themselves in a better position, the 
people of that country will be apt to fall 
into acts of violence and disorder which ail 
must lament. How far the noble Lord 
had the same opinion in 1848 I do not 
know; but so far as we can judge from 
what has since taken place, I should say 
he had not. The noble Lord then went 
on to say that it was absolutely necessary 
, that foreign troops should continue in oc- 
cupation of the country—for what? For 
the purpose of keeping order. But with 
all the strong wishes which he has ex- 
pressed that the Italian States should be 
| better governed, he did not give us the 
least reason to suppose that now that 
‘order has been kept in those countries 
during five or six years by means of fo- 
reign bayonets, there is any intention to 
get things into a better state than they 
were in when the troops went there; 
neither has he held out the least expec- 
tation that the time was approaching when 
these foreign troops might be withdrawn, 
I must confess that I regret that this 
matter has been brought forward at all, 
for I think that it will lead to no good, 
and that it is only throwing down another 
apple of discord, when there can be no 
doubt that the Government, without inter- 
fering in this matter, will find sufficient 
employment in carrying on the war with 
efficiency and in obtaining a secure peace. 
I agree with what has deen said by the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, and believe 
that this country was got unnecessarily 
into this war, and that if the Government 
had been in ditferent hands this country 
would have been kept out of it. But 
what we must do now that we are en- 
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gaged in the war is a very different ques- | 


tion. We must do everything in our 
power to bring it to a safe and honour- | 


able termination ; and I must confess that | 


I have not been ‘of opinion that there has 


as yet been afforded any fair opportunity | 


of bringing it to such a termination. I 
do not believe, in those negotiations which 


took place at Vienna, that any of the par- | 


ties who went there were actuated by any 
real intention of making peace. Judging 
from the papers giving an account of those 
transactions, neither what took place on 
the part of the Allies, ner on that of 


Russia, conveys to my mind the impres- | 


sion that any of the parties went to Vienna 
to make peace; they appear to have gone 
there to endeavour, through negotiation 
and diplomacy, to gain for their respective 
countries an advantage, and to place them 
in a position to make peace. The negotia- 
tions, at all events, have failed; and that 
being the case, I believe that the Govern- 
ment has now nothing to do but to fight 
out this war, for I think that is the only 
mode of obtaining a secure peace. 
Bill read 3° and passed. 


HOSPITALS IN THE EAST—RETURNS 
MOVED FOR. 


Mr. STAFFORD, in moving for an) 


Address for Copies of Returns respecting 
the Naval and Military Hospitals in the 
East, said, that one of the first debates of 


this Session was an eager and anxious — 
debate with reference to the subject he | 


was now about to bring forward; and it 
was oceasioned by accounts which had 
reached this country from the Crimea re- 
lating to the sufferings of our army there 


and on the Bosphorus, and from a deep | 
desire that the sick and wounded of our | 


army should have every protection afforded 


them in the hospitals at Scutari and else- | 


where. The result was a division, which | 
dismissed the existing Government by one 
of the largest majorities on record. Six | 
months had passed since that discussion, | 
in which no allusion was made to the na- 
ture and objects of the war, but which 
emphatically confined itself to the conduct | 


of the war; and now that party debates | 


were over, and the Session was about to 
close, it was not too much to ask the Go- 
vernment for a statement of what had | 
been done to redress the grievances then | 
brought forward, and to ameliorate the | 
evils which were then alleged to exist; 
seeing that it was on those. conditions of | 


redress and amelioration that they ex-! 
. \ 
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| pressly accepted and still retained office, 
The returns for which he intended to move 
(to whieh he ought to expect no oppo- 
sition) related not only to the naval hos. 
pital (which the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had invited him to ask for), but to 
all the information which was to be ob- 
tained relating to the health of the army, 
and which had appeared from time to time 
in the public press, having been communi- 
eated by the Horse Guards, and which he 
thought ought to be collected in such a 
form as to become recorded in that House, 
He also proposed to move for the Reports 
of Sir John M‘Neil on the sanitary con- 
dition of the camp. He could see no rea- 
son why they should be withheld, and he 
hoped that it was not founded in fact he 
should meet with great opposition. Before 
he proceeded to state the cases which he 
intended to bring forward he wished to 
allude to a circumstance connected with a 
gentleman who, being now absent from 
this country, had every right that his 
friends should be heard as speedily as 
;might be. A near relative of Dr. Hall, 
| with reference to some observations made 
| not by him (Mr. Stafford), but by the hon. 
| Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes), 
| was anxious that it should be stated to the 
House that he had received a letter from 
Mr. D, Fitzgerald, of the Fusiliers, rela- 
tive to the cireumstances of the death 
of Mr. Stowe, the gifted and accomplished 
commissioner of The Times. In that letter, 
Mr. Fitzgerald stated that he communi- 
-eated to Dr. Hall at the ‘‘ same time the 
‘illness of Mr. Stowe, and its cause; and 
on his being asked who he was, he stated 
that he was the correspondent of The 
Times.”” That was in reference to the 
inquiry of the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract, and this letter contained a eomplete 
exculpation of Dr. Hall from the charge 
of not admitting Mr. Stowe into the mili- 
tary hospital. The letter also referred to 
an anonymous letter received by him (Mr. 
Stafford) respecting the treatment of the 
| wounded on the 18th; and it contained 
this satisfactory language :—‘‘ That the 
inquiry he asked would be the best means 
of clearing Dr. Hall from blame in this 
matter.” He was glad that it was Dr. 
| Hall’s wish that there should be an in- 
quiry. He (Mr. Stafford) knew that some 
things he was about to say would not be 
palatable to some persons in the country, 
who thought it was not wise to bring be- 
fore the public the sufferings of our sol- 
diers, or the evidence on the subject from 
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those in authority. It was among those 
people permitted to pray for the soldiers, 
but it was not permitted to express any 
commiseration for their unnecessary suf- 
ferings, or to condemn in any respect those 
who were the authors of those sufferings, 
and who might have prevented them. But, 
looking to the mass of evidence brought 
befure the commission sent out by the 
Duke of Newcastle, at the time the state- 
ments were made as to what was going on 
in the Crimea and the hospitals at Seu- 
tari, it was certain that state of things 
could never have been remedied if the sys- 
tem of secrecy and silence had prevailed ; 
and he was of opinion that the men who 
revealed those things deserved well of 
their country. He would read a few ex- 
tracts from the evidence before the Com- 
mission, to show that men who have had 
such experience ought to have their sug- 
gestions attended to. The hon. Gentleman 
then read several extracts from the evi- 
dence, which were in substance as follows. 
The first extract was from the evidence of 
Mr. Robert Cooper, of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, who said— 

“He would express himself freely on the va- 
rious topics which had been brought under his 
notice, and was glad to avail himself of the pre- 
sent opportunity.” 


That extract went to show the animus 
against the surgeons who ventured to ex- 
press their opinions. Then Mr. Robert de 
Lisle said— 


“Tt was impossible for him to state how often 
he had made requisitions for medicines and medi- 
eal comforts in vain. His sick asked for soup, 
&ec., and expressed some impatience ; but few of 
them would have been impatient had they had 
proper food and clothing. He was three hundred 
blankets short at a time when the thermometer 
was at 26; rum, which was so necessary, was 
not forthcoming when wanted ; the issue of meat 
was very irregular, and on Christmas-day it was 
issued so late that it could not, along with the 
coffee, be cooked. On the 28th December they 
were forced to return as a working party to the 
trenches ; as they could not cook their food, they 
must have been two days without meat, unless 
they ate it raw.” 

Mr. Eyre, of the 1st Royals, said— 

“Much of the suffering of the troops in the 
trenches was horrible, owing to the apathy and 
neglect of the authorities ; and that of the sick 
and wounded equally so.” 


Dr. Anderson, of the 90th, said— 


“That his men had been on salt provisions and 
raw coffee for three weeks; a great proportion of 
the sickness was caused by the imperfect pre- 
Paration of the coffee; the men had no means 
of cooking, and were ill-fed and overworked.” 


This was not only the evidence of respon- 
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sible witnesses, but it was written, and 
not oral evidence. Mr. Wyatt, of the Cold- 
stream Guards said— 


“ There was great difficulty in getting any me- 
dical comforts; he was unable during the preva- 
lence of cholera to get a drop of brandy, though 
he made a special report on the subject.” 


Mr. Bostoe, of the Fusilier Guards, said— 


“ About a month ago Dr. Smith’s cots were is- 
sued, but they had no framework and no feet, and 
were quite useless. Previously to that there were 
no beds or bedding ; there were blankets, but not 
enough to provide one for each man. The conse- 
quence was, that they were soon saturated with 
mud, and in that severe weather there was no 
alternative for patients suffering from cholera and 
dysentery but to lie on the wet ground.” 


Colonel Walker, of the Fusilier Guards, 
said— 


‘* He had formed a table out of a discarded 
pork barrel, which had actually been borrowed 
by Mr. Bostock for an amputating table.” 


Dr. Anderson, staff surgeon, stated— 


“T went in daily to the landing place to see 
the principal medical officer. On my telling him 
how we were situated as regarded medicines, com- 
forts, &c., I was informed that ‘I was making diffi- 
culties.’ I replied, ‘Those of the Light Division 
never make difficulties.’ [le then said, ‘ Makea 
requisition.’ Dr, Pine, who was present, asked 
him, ‘ If one were made, could the same be com- 
plied with ? when it was elicited that some sup- 
plies were on board some ship, but where she was 
was quite another thing. With a sick list of 636 
of cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, fever, &c., on the 
lst of December, four ounces of opium, and the 
same of calomel, were issued for the division, 
which was three doses of one grain of each of 
these two medicines to each patient.” 


The hideous experience of such men having 
been before the Government for six months, 
he would now proceed to read some of the 
suggestions for remedies which they had 


made. Mr. Patullo, of the 30th Regi- 


ment said— 


“That the subordinate medical officers were 
deterred from making requisitions for what they 
needed by their superior officers.” 


Mr. Watts, of the 23rd Fusiliers, sug- 
gested— 


“ The training of a set of men something like 
those in the French service, who should be under 
the surgeons, and be taught how to use a tourni- 
quet, and to place a fractured limb in an easy 
position till the surgeons could attend to the 
patient.” 


Mr. Painter, of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
said— 

“That every medical officer should be inde- 
pendent of his neighbour, and have his own pack- 
horse and panniers for the conveyance of what he 
required ; as it was, the supplies of the different 
medical men were broken in upon, as the staff 
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surgeons often drew on the regimental surgeons 
for what they required.” 
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Among all the names of the younger offi- 
cers which had been sent home with ho- 
nour, there was none more remarkable, as 
well for his gallantry as his philanthropy, 
than Lord West’s, and in his evidence it 
was stated— 


“ The deputy inspectors and staff surgeons of 
divisions appear to possess no power whatever. 
If, for instance, they send an indent to the Com- 
missariat for straw for the patients to lie upon, or 
for carriage, it is most probably refused. The 
surgeon must then try to obtain these and similar 
things through another channel—through the com- 
manding officer of the regiment, who refers it to 
the assistant quartermaster general of the division, 
who forwards it to the quartermaster general of 
the army. It is this perpetual travelling to and fro 
of requisitions frem one department to another— 
the furnishing of some portion of hospital diet by 
the Commissariat, and another, including medical 
comforts, by the purveyor, that creates the delay 
and embarrassment prevailing at present. Unless 
the medical board is reconstructed on a basis of 
greater authority and independence as regards 
the procuring of carriage, of hospital accommoda- 
tion, furniture, and utensils, and unless it is pro- 
vided with an efficient staff of purveyors, clerks, 
and apothecaries, present on the spot where the 
army is encamped, or in quarters in the field, the 
unfortunate scenes of misery and destitution, and 
consequent loss of life, such as I have witnessed 
among the sick in the camp during the inclement 
weather of the last six weeks, will inevitably, 
under similar circumstances, again occur,” 


The story of these difficulties and defects 
had been written in letters of blood, to at- 
tract public attention to them, and Go- 
vernment had received many suggestions 
for the remedy of them; and he wanted to 
know what the Government had done? 
He would tell them what they had not 
done. They had not got any official do- 
cuments, of any kind, from any of these 
hospitals in the East, since Parliament 
came together, and except the letters that 
had appeared from time to time from Dr. 
Hall, the whole of the past was a blank, 
so far as the official records of the Govern- 
ment were concerned. He had moved for 
those papers, and after a considerable time 
the return was laid upon the table of the 
House, and that return was, nil. If the 
present occupants of office were to quit 
their places, and take away, as they might 
if they chose to do so, the private letters 
they had received upon the subject, there 
would remain no official record of these 
hospitals except the vast expenditure in- 
eurred in the establishment of them. 
There was no authentic statement of the 
amount of disease there, of the climatic 
influences, or those of the site of the hos- 
M.-, Stafford 
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pitals, of the nature of the wounds and 
sickness, of the patients sent there, of the 
number of deaths, or the causes of those 
deaths, or of the effect of the different 
seasons and months upon the condition 
of the inmates. Two rival systems of 
hospitals had now been established—he 
used the word rival not invidiously—those 
under the management of civilians, and 
those under military medical authority; 
but was there any concurrent jurisdiction 
to prevent the military authorities in the 
Crimea from sending, if they were so dis- 
posed, all the worst cases to the civil hos- 
pitals? The civil hospitals, too, were fur- 
ther from the Crimea than the military 
hospitals were, so that unless there were 
some concurrent jurisdiction—if the medi- 
eal authorities in the Crimea were permitted 
to assign to which hospital the cargoes of 
unfortunate sick should be conveyed—no 
fair comparison could be instituted between 
the operation of the two hospitals, because 
those which were furthest from the seat of 
war would receive their patients under a 
disadvantage to which the others would 
not be liable. And suppose the military 
authorities determined to send no patients 
to the civil hospitals, and to give the 
civil surgeons no objects upon which to 
exercise their skill and benevolent atten- 
tion, then the civil system would not 
have a fair trial, and the country would 
have spent there enormous sums of mo- 
ney in vain. There were important ques- 
tions of situations and climate in com- 
paring the different hospitals; and Seu- 
tari might be good for one kind of dis- 
ease, and Smyrna might be better, as he 
believed it was, for another. He wanted 
to know the result of these costly expe- 
riments, which now, and as he thought 
wisely, the Government were trying. If 
the civil hospitals were at some disadvan- 
tage, on the other hand he believed the 
military hospitals felt themselves, in their 
relations to the commissariat, to be in a 
position of greater difficulty, and less as- 
sisted by the public funds so profusely 
expended. What was the position of the 
army surgeons? The first batch of civil 
surgeons were sent out at a remuneration 
of two guineas a day, and if the Govern- 
ment should cease to employ them at the 
end of the first year, they were to receive 
a year’s pay as a gratuity, upon their re- 
turn, which would make altogether about 
1,6007. for a twelvemonth’s service. For 
less than that sum, assuming them to be 
thirty or thirty-five years of age, oue 
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might buy an annuity of 802. or 907. a’ 
year for life. But the assistant army sur- 
geon, who must not only have his diploma, 
but must also have been examined by the 
Army Medical Board, received 7s. 6d. a 
day for twenty-five years, at the end of 
which time he would have perhaps 200/. a 
year. Could we be surprised, therefore, | 
that the assistant-surgeons were leaving 
the army, and seeking other occupation ? | 
The civil surgeons enjoyed the places | 
which should be given to those young 
men who deserved promotion. The army | 
surgeons were required to pass an exami- 
nation; but what examination were the 
civil surgeons subjected to? Were they | 
required to know something of medicine, | 
as well as of surgery? There were now 
upwards of a hundred of these civil sur- | 
geons with the army in the East, and | 
whether for good or evil, they were a 
new and a very important element in the 
service. How was it intended to deal 
with them, in relation to the army sur- | 
geons? or was it intended that there. 
should be none but civi! surgeons with | 
the army? It was a singular fact that 
there was one hospital that was not even 
named in this Report. It was strange 
that while the hospital at Gallipoli, where | 
he believed there were only some eleven 
patients last year, was mentioned in the 
Commission sent forth by the Duke of 
Neweastle, the hospital of Aby:os, on the 
opposite side of the Dardanelles, was not 
mentioned in the instructions given to that 
Commission, and was therefore not visited 
by them ; yet that was a hospital calcu- 
lated to hold 400 soldiers, and as it was 
generally full, must have had thousands of | 
soldiers passed through it within the last 
few months, although the House had not 
got any statistics or the slightest infor- 
mation about it. Luckily for the soldiers | 
and for the service, that hospital had 
been under the direction of one of the 
most talented and influential medical men 
that he (Mr. Stafford) ever met, Dr. Jame- 
son, who had been toiling through much 
diseconragement to improve the condition 
of the poor men under his care, and had 
obtained their gratitude for his reward. 
What arrangemeut did the Government 
intend to make finally about the female 
nurses? Would nurses be sent out con- 
tinually to supply the places of those who 
came home from failing health or other 
causes ? In the hospital at Woolwich, with | 
350 patients, female nurses worked most | 
satisfactorily, although the confined and | 

| 
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insalubrious sites, both of that and of the 
General Hospital at Portsmouth, were very 
disadvantageous, There ought also to be 
some responsible officer employed to ex- 
amine all the hospital ships, and report 
upon their state either to the Admiralty 
or War-office. He wished also to know 
whether the ships that conveyed home the 
sick and wounded were sufficiently under 
the control of the medical officers? Had 
those officers the power of stopping at 
different places on the voyage to procure 
fruit and vegetables when necessary, or 
were the sick officers and men looked upon 
as mere cargo, to be shipped straight to 
England ? When they arrived, why should 
they not be accommodated in the vacant 
wards of Haslar Hospital? He protested 
against their being kept in the Britannia, 
or in any other vessel, for it was impossible 
to give sufficient ventilation, and soldiers 
hated being on shipboard worse than any- 
thing else. It was a great evil that men 
were regarded as making the transition 
from sickness to health too rapidly, and 
were sent upon hard service when only 
just recovered. Some place on the South 
Downs might be provided, where the con- 
valescents might be restored to strength, 
and made fit to return to their duty, as 
they were anxious to do. He (Mr. Staf- 
ford), while he made these suggestions, 
acknowledged that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Peel) and the War Office, as well as 
the Horse Guards, had received in the 
kindest spirit every suggestion he had 
made. Mr. Hawes and Lord Hardinge 
were most anxious for the welfare of the 
poorest soldier. The appointment of Dr. 
Storks to the Smyrna Hospital was a most 
satisfactory one, and if he were now to 
leave it, he would go, it was hoped, only to 
take the great charge of the hospital at 
Seutari. The hon. Member then spoke of 
the pattern management of two military 
hospitals in this metropolis—those of the 
Scots Fusiliers and the Coldstreams, under 
Dr. Richardson and Dr. Munro. It might 
be said, the hospitals of the household troops 
were not under the Inspector-General. This 
led him to ask, what was to be done with 
Dr. Andrew Smith ? That gentleman was 
anxious to be relieved of a post of harass- 
ing anxiety, for which his age and weak- 
ness unfitted him. Why had not a suc- 
cessor been appointed? If not Dr. Guth- 
rie, whose warnings were so disastrously 
neglected, some other man of energy to 
effect the needed reforms. He must also 
urge upon the Government that some mode 
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should be devised of rewarding the army | Hospitals at Smyrna, Renkioi, Anydos, Kululee, 


surgeons with special distinctions conferred |  Seutari: ‘tal ; 
for peculiar merit. Was it less honourable, | meesny nen the Pavel SaaS ee 


h ked t 8 | stating the number of Sailors admitted, the num- 
e asked, to save life than to destroy it? | ber discharged, and the number who have died; 


And were not the men who encountered | distinguishing the diseases and wounds : 


dangers as great as those of battle, in the | |“ Copies of om? Reports made , deol Johan 
attempt to mitigate the miseries of war, | M‘Neill or other Commissioners, ia reference to 


entitled to share the dignity of the com- ene van asvoduabiueatien: 3 tyr 
batant officers ? He would bear testimony, | « And, of any Communications on the health of 
as having conversed much with our private the Army in the Crimea to the Commander in 
soldiers, to the sincere attachment which | Chief from the Inspector General there. 

existed between them and their superiors! Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he would 
in command. One poor fellow, whom he | endeavour, as concisely as he could, to af- 
(Mr. Stafford) had known at Scutari, came | ford the information which the hon. Mem- 
to him the other day to bid him good bye, | ber asked, at least on the more important 
as he was returning to his native place, in| points. There were two prominent cases for 
the north of England, and said to him, | which Dr.Hall had been held responsible— 
** Well, Sir, I’m going home now, nothing | that of Mr. Stowe, and the case alluded to 
but a poor cripple; but if I had my sol-| by “An Army Surgeon”’ in Zhe Times, 
diering days to come over again, I would | Certainly, when the hon. Member on a 
rather be in the camp than in the barrack; | previous occasion asked him (Mr. F, Peel) 
for in the camp we see more of our officers. | a question with regard to Mr. Stowe, he 
Give me a gentleman to lead me, and I | understood the hon. Gentleman to insinu- 
would follow him far and wide.” Such! ate that Dr. Hall had, in a most unfeeling 
were the feelings which these men enter-| manner and in a spirit of vindictiveness 
tained, and communicated to eager friends | towards this Gentleman, refused to admit 
and relatives as they told the stories of the | him into the military hospital, and he was 
war. And though hon, Gentlemen in their therefore very glad to hear the hon. Mem- 
clubs might require a new topic of conver-| ber avow that he had received information 
sation every week, it was not so with the’ which satisfied him that Dr. Hall was not 
people. They still thought and talked of chargeable with the conduct imputed to 
our army in the East, looking eagerly for | him in regard to Mr. Stowe. On the next 
news of it, and sternly beholding its un-| point he could not allow that the hon. 
necessary sufferings. The most trying | Gentleman deserved any credit for the way 
season was coming upon it, and there was; in which he had brought forward in this 
nothing to rely upon but the skill of our} House the letter which appeared in The 
medical officers. Let not the Government, | Times from ‘‘An Army Surgeon.” He 
therefore, neglect to secure that skill, and | had stated to the hon. Gentleman that im- 
prefer to lose a life rather than acknow- | mediately on the appearance of that letter 
ledge a mistake. Let them not be less in the newspaper the Government thought 
jealous of the life of the soldiers who it right to direct that an inquiry should be 
fought our battles, than they were of that. made in the Crimea before an impartial 
of the felons who broke our laws. Better, tribunal into the truth of the statements 
that official etiquette should be violated, | contained in it. This inquiry was now 
and frivolous complaints attended to, than | proceeding, and the result, when commu- 
that one soldier should perish. In conelu-| nicated to the Government. would undoubt- 
sion, the hon. Gentleman said he was going | edly be made public, but he was glad, in 








back to visit the hospitals, not in order to 
make out a case against the Government, | 
or find materials for invective and recrimi- | 
nation ; but as a friend, he hoped to be | 
admitted to cheer the soldier's bedside. | 
He felt this nation was responsible to Pro- 
vidence for a great waste of human life ; ' 
and that all efforts should now be used to 
redecr it, lest an awful visitation should one 
day come upon us for the blood which was 
lost, and which better diligence would have 
saved. He concluded by moving for an— 

“« Address for Copies of any Reports from the 





Mr. Stafford 


‘the meanwhile, that the result which he 


had looked for from the institution of this 
inquiry had been anticipated by testimony 
perfectly impartial, and to which no excep- 
tion could be taken. A letter had ap- 
peared from two civil surgeons attached to 
the staff who were employed in attending 
to the wounded on the day of the action 
in question, and who were able, from their 
own personal knowledge, to declare that 
there never had been so gross an imposi- 
tion upon the credulity of the public, or a 
statement so utterly at variance with what 
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was really done by the surgeons for the 
benefit of the wounded soldiers on that oe- 
easion. The hon. Gentleman, in the next 
place, proceeded to refer to extracts from 
a great number of letters written by sur- 
geons attached to regiments in the Crimea, 
which were to be found in the appendix to 
the Report of the Commission appointed 
by the Duke of Newcastle, and sent out to 
the Crimea at his instance. It appeared 
from those letters that at the time to which 
they referred there was a great deficiency 
of medical stores, medicines, medical com- 
forts and hospital appliances—that the sick 
were treated in bell tents, and that they 
were altogether exposed to great privation 
in addition to the wounds and sickness 
from which they were suffering. Now, it 
had not been stated by the hon. Member 
with sufficient prominence that these Re- 
ports had reference to a time which had 
long passed by. Those letters represented 
a state of things which existed in the win- 
ter of last year, and he could hardly sup- 
pose that the hon. Gentleman desired to 
know from him whether that state of things 
remained the same atthe present time. It 
was matter of notoriety that these scenes 
had long ceased to exist, that the sick 
were now lodged in hospital buildings which 
afforded perfect proteetion against the 
weather, and that there was an abundance 
of medicine, medical stores, and of every 
article which could possibly be required. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to a 
statement by Dr. Anderson, which ap- 
peared to convey that Gentleman’s impres- 
sion that Dr. Hall had thrown difficulties 
in the way of obtaining the supplies he 
wanted ; and, judging from this, the hon. 
Member’s object was to leave on the House 
the impression that Dr. Hall was unde- 
serving of the confidence placed in him by 
the Government. Now, Dr. Hall had not 
denied that at that time there was a defi- 
ciency of medieal stores and of other arti- 
cles ; but the Commissioners themselves 
hesitated to deelare that Dr. Hall was re- 
sponsible for this deficiency; and when the 
House considered how much allowance 
ought to be made for the difficulties of 
transport, both by sea and by land, he 
thought it would be somewhat unjust to 
hold Dr. Hall wholly responsible for that 
state of things. The hon. Gentleman, in 
adverting to the course which the Govern- 
ment had taken in engaging civil surgeons, 
said that it had resulted in the creation of 
a rivalry between the civil and military 
surgeons ; that the military surgeons com- 
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plained of the civil surgeons receiving a 
much higher remuneration than themselves 
and that the civil surgeons complained of 
being unfairly treated by the military sur- 
geons, in consequence of being placed 
under the control of a principal military 
medical officer. It was quite true that a 
large number of civil servants had been 
engaged by the Government, though the 
number mentioned by the hon. Gentleman 
probably included those who were serving 
with the army of Omar Pacha and the 
Turkish Contingent under General Vivian. 
No eivil surgeons were employed in the 
field or in the general hospitals in the 
Crimea, or were mixed up with the mili- 
tary surgeons serving there ; but they had 
been added to the medical staff at Smyrna, 
to the new hospital at Renkioi, and to the 
staff employed at one or more of the hos- 
pitals at Scutari. They had been employ- 
ed simply because the military medical 
corps was insufficient to discharge the whole 
of the duties required from them, but it 
was quite untrue that the military medi- 
cal corps had been in any way reduced, or 
that the military surgeons were quitting 
the service in disgust at the eourse which 
had been taken by the Government. The 
hon. Gentleman had drawn an. invidious 
contrast between the pay of the civil and 
of the military surgeons. Undoubtedly 
the pay of the civil surgeons was very 
liberal ; but the army surgeons had nothing 
to complain of, inasmuch as the pay of the 
civil surgeons included everything to which 
they were entitled, whereas the military 
surgeons received additional allowances in 
the shape of field and servants’ allowances, 
which went far to place their pay on an 
equality with that received by the civil 
surgeons. Then, again, the services of 
the civil surgeon might be'dispensed with 
at any moment, while the employment of 
the army surgeon was permanent. The 
hon. Gentleman had adverted to the small 
amount of labour which the civil surgeons 
had been ealled upon to perform, and had 
endeavoured to account for it by saying 
that the principal medical officer had an 
interest in sending the great bulk of cases 
to the military surgeons, and in withhold- 
ing from the eivil surgeons at Smyrna and 
elsewhere their fair proportion. The as- 
sumption of the hon. Gentleman was en- 
tirely erroneous. It was quite true that 
at present there was a very limited number 
of sick and wounded soldiers in the hos- 
pital at Smyrna, and so there was also at 
Scutari ; the chief reason being that the 
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health of the army was much better than 
it was anticipated some time ago that it 
would be, and if the Government had pro- 
vided more surgeons than there were sick 
to treat. their error was upon the right 
side, and he hoped they would continue to 
be, as they had been of late, in advance 
of any emergency that might arise. It 
was confidently said at the beginning of 
the year that great and severe as the sick- 
ness had been in the winter it would be 
still greater when the hot weather set in. 
The Government had acted upon the as- 
sumption that such might be the case, but 
he was glad to say that their anticipations 
had been falsified. Cholera, though it had 
earried off many victims, might now be 
said to have disappeared, while the epide- 
mics which occasionally showed themselves 
were kept under by the army surgeons. 
It would, however, be most unwise if they 
were to make no provision for any possible 
increase of sickness, and, therefore, they 
had endeavoured to supply hospital accom- 
modation for any amount of sick likely to 
be thrown upon their hands even in the 
event of the army being compelled to pass 
another winter before Sebastopol. For his 
own part, he was inclined to believe that 
the fall of Sebastopol might oécur before 
the winter set in. It must, however, be 
remembered that a similar anticipation was 
entertained last year, and that the Govern- 
ment, who too confidently expected the 
fall of Sebastopol before the arrival of 
winter, were much blamed for not having 
made provision for every possible contin- 


Hospitals in the East— 


gency. They were anxious not to commit | 


a similar error again, and they had there- 
fore made provision for the army upon the 
supposition that it would have to pass an- 
other winter in the Crimea, and that sick- 
ness might prevail to a very great extent. 
It was with that object that great atten- 
tion was being paid to the hospitals at 
Scutari, and that every improvement was 
being effected which could be suggested by 
the able men who had been sent from this 
country to the East for the express pur- 
pose of superintending any changes which 
it might be desirable to make. Dr. Suther- 
land, one of the Sanitary Commissioners 
recently sent out by the Government, in a 
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greater part of the palace hospital and of the 
hospital at Kululee, in respect of their sanitary 
condition at the present season of the year, will 
bear a favourable comparison with any hospital 
establishments with which I am acquainted, 
There are no hospitals which cannot be improved 
by experience; and, no doubt, the hospitals at 
Scutari may be further improved ; but, taking 
them as they are, I am justified in stating that 
the atmosphere within them is as pure as it is in 
any civil hospital I was ever in, and very much 
more pure than I have found it in most hospitals,” 
Thus it would be seen that as far as the 
hospitals at Scutari and Kululee were con- 
cerned, nothing could be more satisfactory, 
The hospital at Smyrna would afford ac- 
commodation for only 550 sick, although 
when the building was handed over to 
them by the Turkish Government it was 
intended to make arrangements for 2,000, 
and the hospital staff had been arranged 
accordingly. Therefore fifteen of the me- 
dical officers appointed to that hospital, 
would be transferred to the new hospital at 
Renkioi, which would accommodate 3,000 
patients, and would be placed under the 
charge of civil surgeons. As there were 
now 2,500 beds vacant in the hospitals at 
Scutari, and there would be room for 3.000 
patients at Renkioi, and for 400 at Smyrna, 
he thought ample provision had been made 
for any contingency which might arise. He 
might observe that Lord W. Paulet having 
been appointed to a command in the Crimea, 
Colonel Storks, the late commandant at 
Smyrna, where he had effected very valu- 
able improvements in the hospital depart- 
ment, had been appointed to succeed Lord 
Paulet at Scutari. With regard to the 
nurses, he could only say that there was 
at present a sufficient number of nurses 
employed in the hospitals in the East, and 
it was not the intention of the Government 
to make any addition to that department. 
Great complaints had been made of the in- 
efficiency of the orderlies who had been 
employed in attending upon the sick, and 
steps had consequently been taken to esta- 
blish a corps of orderlies for service in the 
general hospitals. The number of the 
corps had for the present been fixed at 
100, and a sufficient number of orderlies 
for ten hospitals would thus be obtained. 
The hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
had referred to Dr. Smith, and to the con- 


report to Lord Panmure, dated July 17, | stitution of the army medical departments. 


said— 


| He (Mr. F. Peel) had stated on a former 


“Having just returned from Constantinople, | occasion that Dr. Smith had applied for 


where I have inspected the hospitals at Scutari 
and Kululee, I lose no time in sending to your 
Lordship the following general report on their 
present condition. Speaking generally, the bar- 
rack and general hospitals at Scutari, and the 


Mr. F. Peel 


The Go- 


leave to retire from his post. 


| vernment, recognising the justice of the 


application in consequence of Dr. Smith’s 
long service, had complied with his re- 
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quest, and he now only held office until 
his successor was appointed. He (Mr. 
Peel) was unable to announce the name 
of his successor ; but the matter was under 
consideration, and the vacancy would be 
filled up as soon as possible. With regard 
to the Army Medical Department, it was 
intended to introduce such reforms as would 
assimilate the constitution of the Board to 
that of the new Ordnance Department. 
Officers would be appointed who would be 
individually responsible for every distinct 
branch of the department—as, for instance, 
for the Purveyors’ and the Apothecaries’ 
Departments, and who would be responsible 
to a superior officer, who would exercise a 
general control. The public might rest 
assured that there would be good sense in 
the mode in which this branch of the duties 
of the war department would be conducted, 
and might place confidence in the capacity 
of the medical service to treat in a proper 
manner the sickness and wounds to which 


the army in the East might be subjected. | 


With regard to the first paragraph of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire, he (Mr. F. Peel) might observe 
that he had very recently laid upon the table 
returns relating to the hospitals in the 
East, and he had no objection to continue 
those returns. There was, he believed, 
no objection on the part of the Admiralty 
to furnish the returns for which the hon. 
Gentleman asked with respect to the naval 
hospital at Therapia. The hon. Gentleman 
also asked for the Reports of Sir J.M*Neill, 
and the other Commissioners who had been 
sent out to ascertain the sanitary condition 


of the camp in the Crimea. He (Mr. F. Peel) | 


believed that no complete Report had been 
received on that subject, but the commu- 
nications made to the Government by those 
Commissioners consisted of letters which 
had passed between themselves and the 
Commander in Chief, and which could not 
be produced ; but when the Commissioners 
made a formal Report it should be laid 
before the House. 


Cotone. NORTH hoped the attention | 


of the Government would be directed to 
the painful position of many officers of the 
army, who had arrived in this country from 
the seat of war sick and wounded. Some 
time ago he asked whether the Govern- 
ment had taken any steps towards hiring 
houses for the accommodation of such per- 
sons. They all knew that the pay of a 
subaltern officer was so small that it was 
quite impossible he could afford to hire 
lodgings in the metropolis, and yet such 
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persons were obliged to reside there in 
order to obtain military attendance, gratis. 
He did hope that the subject would be 
taken into serious consideration by the 
Government, with the view of providing 
the requisite accommodation for a class of 
officers who were daily and hourly arriving 
from the Crimea. 

Mr. STAFFORD observed that he had 
not stated he had received any complaints 
on the part of the civilian surgeons with 
| vegard to the rate of their pay. He re- 
| gretted that the hon. Gentleman had not 
| alluded to the state of the transport ser- 
vice, and that he had said nothing as to 
the intention of the Government to bestow 
any honours or decorations on the medical 
department of the army. He would strike 


Finance, &c. 





| out from his Motion that part of it which 
| related to the Reports of Sir J. M‘Neill. 

Motion for the Returns, as amended, 
agreed to. 





| 


INDIAN FINANCE—EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY’S REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
Ordered— 

“That the several Accounts and Papers which 
have been presented to the House in this Session 
| of Parliament, relating to the Revenues of the 
| East India Company, be referred to the considera- 
| tion of a Committee of the whole House.” 


| Matter considered in Committee. 
Mr. VERNON SMITH rose to make 
|the annual statement relative to the 
finances of India. He observed that he 
should have owed an ample apology to the 
, House if the delay which had taken place, 
in bringing this statement before them 
was owing to any want of willingness on 
_his part, or to any want of industry in the 
department to which he belonged. The 
reason of that delay must, he thought, be 
patent to the House; for it was clear that 
| neither would the Government consent to 
postpone important business, nor would 
those who opposed them be willing to 
forego criticism of their measures in order 
that opportunity might be given for the 
introduction of such a subject as the pre- 
sent, which, though of immense importance, 
called for no immediate decision. His 
right hon. Friend who preceded him in the 
office which he had the honour to hold, in- 
formed the House last year that it was ia- 
tended in future to make the statement at an 
earlier period than he was then able to bring 
it forward ; but neither the pledge of the 
President of the Board of Control, nor the 
strong desire that existed in the depart- 
ment to fulfil that pledge, could obviate the 
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difficulties that were interposed by Mem- 
bers of that House introducing Motions 
and measures which they were anxious to 
promote, or induce the Government to 
delay what was urgent public business. 
Nor could he hold out any hope that it 
would be possible to achieve an earlier in- 
troduction of the statement in future, for 
the same reasons that prevented it in this 
Session would prevent it in the next. The 
statement which he had to make, and 
which had received the misnomer of ‘‘a 
budget,’’ differed very materially from the 
budget laid annually before that House 
with reference to this country. The occa- 
sion on which that budget was introduced 
was one of the most interesting that the 
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House could witness. 
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pointed out the fact that the accounts 
made up to the 30th of April, 1853, were 
accounts ending two years before, and 
that it was possible to give the returns a 
year later. Next year, therefore, he hoped 
they would be able to present the accounts 
up to a further period than heretofore 
had been done—that was to say, the 

would then be returned up to April, 1855, 
The effect, however, of the hon. Member 
for Manchester’s proposal would be to put 
the accounts six months backwards instead 
of six months forward, as he intended, be- 
cause it would be impossible for all the 
Presidencies to make up their accounts so 
as to be sent home for transmission pre- 
vious to the time he proposed. He would 


A statement was | now proceed to make to the House a state. 


then presented of the probable revenue! ment similar to that made by his right 
and expenditure of the ensuing year, and hon. Friend (Sir C. Wood) last year. The 
of the ways and means by which it was to accounts which he had to produce were for 
be met; but that which he had to submit | 1852-53, and when he did so, he was per- 
was a statement of past years, on which | fectly well aware that to produce accounts 


no vote of the House was or could be 
asked, unless they were prepared to rescind 
the whole constitution of India, and take 
up the discharge of duties hitherto left en- 
tirely to the Court of Directors. He was 
very far from deprecating such discussions 
as might arise on these occasions. 
might be eminently useful both in this 
country and in India, and to no one more 
than to the individual who held the office 
which he now occupied; for he believed 
it was of far greater importance that the 
President of the Board of Control should 
hear the opinions of those who took an in- 
terest in the affairs of India than that they 
should hear his statement. Though it 
was difficult for him to produce this state- 
ment earlier in the Session, he neverthe- 
less thought the accounts might be brought 
down to a much later period than they now 
were. The hon. Member for Manchester 
had given notice of a Motion to the effect 
that the accounts should be made up at 
the end of October, instead of at the end of 


They | 





April, and that the resolutions upon them 
should be made earlier in the Session. 
With regard to making up the accounts at } 
the end of October, that could not be done | 
without a derangement of the accounts of 
India as they were now kept in that coun- 
try. Last year his right hon. Friend (Sir 
C. Wood) informed the House that he was 
anxious to accelerate the transmission of 
the accounts from India, and accordingly 
a despatch was framed calling on the 
Indian Government to send home the ac- 
counts at an earlier date. That despatch 
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in 1855 which terminated in 1853 could 
not be very satisfactory to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman then procceded 
to read the following statement, according 
to the precedent of last year, which he 
said had been accepted with satisfaction 
by the House, although an interval of 
nearly fifty years had elapsed since similar 
Resolutions had been proposed. 
Inypian Frvance—1852-53, 
I. Benear :— 
Net revenue ... 


«-- £8,158,809 
Local charges ie 


2,037,561 
6,121,248 


—__— 


Local surplus... 


Nortu-WestTERN PRovINCcES :-— 
Revenue 


; 5,636,369 
Local charges 


1,362,030 
4,274,339 


Local surplus... 


Military charges of Bengal and 
North-Western Provinces... 5,607,866 

Net revenue of ditto... 

Charges of ditto 


ee 13,795,178 
«- 9,007,457 


Surplus available for general 

purposes of India... ee = 4,787,721 
II. Mapras :— 

Net revenue ... 
Charges 


3,727,536 
3,268,578 
Surplus available for general 
purposes of India... “ 458,958 
III, Bomar :— 
Net revenue ... 
Charges 


Deficit... 


2,828,565 
2,941,528 


— 


112,963 
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etal revenues of the several Pre- anaes As last year was the first in which a state- 
sidencies.. te coe 20,001, ment was presented to this House in ster- 
Total charges of ditto... hashed ling money and made out in the form pre- 
Total surplus of ditto 5 ... 6,133,716 | seribed by the President of the Board, it 
; ——— | was not possible to give any comparison of 

Interest on Indian debt ... - 2,011,971 | that and former years ; but now that we 
Charges defrayed in England _... 3,007,408 had the advantage of one year’ 3 experi- 
Total charges on Indian revenues 4,709,459 | ence, he proposed to read to the House a 
———— | comparison of the actual result of 1852-53, 

Surplus of income over expenditure £424,257 | with the estimate of 1854-55. 


CoMPARISON OF Estimate For 1854-55, wita ActuaL Resutt or 1852-53. 
REVENUE 





Increase, Decrease. 
1. Ordinary :— 
Land revenue ... = ‘ o ro £278,807 
Customs aoe tte site wee i rm 76,473 
Opium .. cans ane one oon 448,540 
Tobacco (abolished 1853) on el - 59,215 
Post Office... ae “s éie ihe —_ 12,171 
Stamps oe eve eee eve oes ove 18,955 
Mint ... fis és — vie sie 63,778 
Marine and pilotage sd ove A . oo 14,453 
Judicial fees and fines is = si — 14,570 
Revenue of Straits settlements... mn os 9,149 
Revenue of Coorg... one oe oe eos 484 
Revenue of Nagpore... - ose “ oe 381,413 
Revenue of Pegue, &c. ‘ee idk i tte 216,759 
Sale of presents “ “ . a0 son 10,824 
Interest on arrears ... ee om on ose 14,998 
Miscellaneous... sia ve on the sue 8,608 
2. Other Receipts :— 
Proceeds of estates administered by late Registrar 
General .. 11,261 
Proceeds of assets of late Gove ernment of the ‘Punjab 1,333 
Gain by exchanges .. eee ods ove eee 91,625 





Total i nae aes ‘ise «. £826,449 £1,052,604 
Net decrease of revenue sili —< aaa oF £226,245 
Net increase of expenditure ... vee eve ove 2,868,530 


Deterioration of 1854—55, as compared with 1852-53 £3,094,775 
Excess of income over expenditure, 1852-53 Le, 424,257 
Excess of expenditure over income, 1854-55 io 2,670,518 


£3,094,775 
EXPENDITURE, 
Increase, 
1, Payments in Realisation of Revenue :— 
Charges of collection, &c. ... oud ese £438,518 
Allowances out of revenue by treaty. oe oan 24,838 
Sinking fund—Tanjore eae 768 
Allowances to village officers, Enamdars, ke. nat 12,982 
Charges of collection—Nagpore_... tee eee 206,098 
Charges of collection—Pegu, &e. ... exe 203,728 
Payments to claimants on Registrar General * 7,031 
2. Charges in India :— 
Civil and political ... ove ose eee eee 86,027 
Judicial and police... wie ie rea 39,469 
Public works, buildings, ke... ae ~ nk 969,024 
Military aa oo a wi ove 918,986 
Marine, Indian navy, ‘&e. iat sie ide = 50,646 
Charges of Straits settlements a os - 3,972 
int ... oe eee eee ove ee 
Interest on debt Gen ™~ 
8. Charges in England :— 
Dividends on East India Stock ose 
Interest on home debt abe oie ik pe 
Steam communication with India ... 
Ditto for extended communication to Her Majesty's s 
Government Ste sid — 
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Transport of troops and stores 
Furlough and retired military oat 4 
Ditto marine ditto... 
Her Majesty’s troops in India 
Retiring pensions, &c. of Her Majesty’ 8 troops 
Charges—general (home establishment, &c.) 
Absentee allowances to civil servants 
Annuities of Madras Civil Service Fund 
Retiring pay —St. Helena establishment 
Establishment in China 
Expense of transportation of convicts - 
Arms to Her Majesty’s _— going to India 
Invoice of stores . oe 

Total 
Net increase of expenditure .. 


This increase in the expenditure caused a 
serious and disagreeable deficiency in the 
revenue of India, but he was bound to 
point out to the House that this had chiefly 
been caused by the expenditure which had 
been made at the instigation of this coun- 
try on public works. He did not think 
that the House of Commons could pos- 
sibly refuse its assent to these payments 
for public works which would prove so 
beneficial to the people of India. In the 
year 1852-53 they were in much more 
pleasant grounds than at present; they 
were then in the regions of surplus, but 
they were now in the dismal walks of defi- 
ciency. If this deficiency had been caused 
by the expenditure on improvements, he 
did not think that the House ought to re- 
gret it, but ought to consider calmly and 
dispassionately how they could meet the 
difficulty. Last year, when his right hon. 
Friend (Sir C. Wood) made his statement, 
he went through the items of revenue from 
which he said he could not hope to derive 
an increase—and the first item to which 
he referred was that of the land revenue. 
He (Mr. Vernon Smith) entertained the 
same opinion with respect to this source of 
revenue as his right hon. Friend; for it 
must be remembered that the land revenne 
was a fixed sum in most of the Presiden- 
cies, and it would be difficult to increase 
it. He could not, however, help hoping 
that the almost immediate effect of a re- 
duction (for by a reduction we must begin 
any alteration) would be an augmentation 
of revenue from the facility of collection. 
The accounts which had lately been re- 
ceived from India corroborated him in this 
expectation, which was also confirmed by 
Mr. Maltby (the experienced collector of 
revenue at Madras) who, in a Report, 
stated that the cultivation of waste lands 
might lead to a considerable increase of 
revenue, and Lord Harris had embodied 
this idea in an able Minute. He said that 
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nothing could be more miserable than the 
want of cultivation of those lands, but he 
was perfectly prepared to devote himself 
to improvements which would produce 
abundance, and he hoped that a time 
would come when, so far from their losing 
by a diminution of taxation, the Govern- 
ment of India would gain considerably by 
it. That was a most cheerful statement, 
and it did give one very great hope that, 
instead of a deficiency, they might look 
forward for an increased revenue, and with 
it increased happiness for the people of 
India. The next great item was opium. 
That was to a certain extent a precarious 
source of revenue, because it depended 
upon the capricious taste of a large por- 
tion of mankind; but, as that taste had 
lasted for many years, they might suppose 
that it would last for many years more, 
and that when the war in China should 
cease, the revenue on that article would 
spring up as suddenly as it did in the 
year 1852-53, when there was an in- 
crease of nearly 700,000l. instead of a 
diminution of 448,8401., which he had 
stated that night. The next great source 
of revenue in India was that derived from 
salt. That portion of the revenue had in- 
creased by 145,7271. He informed his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Droit- 
wich the other day, that he had not re- 
ceived the Report on the question of salt, 
and therefore could not make any state- 
ment on that head. It was a question of 
much difficulty and embarrassment. No 
doubt, if any substitute could be devised 
for it, the East India Company would be 
willing to look in a friendly spirit on any 
suggestion that might be made. Efforts 
had been made to levy the excise upon 
salt by contract, but difficulties had been 
found in the way of adopting any such 
plan. When the Report on that subject 
should be received, it would be duly con- 
sidered by the Government. And in an- 
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swer to any insinuation that it had been 
purposely suppressed, he would say that 
he had written to Lord Dalhousie on this 
head, and been told by his Lordship, that 
he was as anxious as himself on the sub- 
ject, and if any such charge could be made 
out against any officer of the Government, 
he (Mr. Vernon Smith) would take care 
that he did not escape punishment. The 
next head of Indian revenue was the Cus- 
toms. If it were possible to make experi- 
ments, in the present state of things, in 
the Indian revenue, he should be disposed 
to choose the Customs duty for that pur- 
pose, because he believed it would ulti- 
mately lead to improvements in India. It 
should be remembered that the system of 
free trade was carried in this country under 
the shelter of the income tax; but he did 
not know of any tax capable of being laid 
on in India to cover the risk. There had 
been schemes laid before him for that pur- 
pose, one of which was to increase the tax 
upon salt. He certainly could not venture, 
sitting opposite to the Member for Druit- 
wich, to introduce a proposition of that 
kind; but the very suggestion only show- 
ed how extremely difficult it was to carry 
on a system of free trade without some 
such shelter as an income tax. No such 


thing could be done in India at present. 
If the experiment were ever to be tried, it 
must be in years of increasing revenue, 
aud not by the substitution of equally 


objectionable taxation. He had now gone 
through the principal items of revenue in 
India, and although there had been a con- 
siderable falling off in the amount of the 


surplus revenue over the expenditure, he | 


did not think the House ought to entertain 
the least feeling of despair as to its stabi- 
lity at its present rate, although it might 
not indulge in any great enthusiasm as to 
its future increase. He could not con- 
clude this portion of the subject without 
alluding to the system of railways now 
going on in India from which great ex- 
pectations might reasonably be entertain- 
ed. There were strong hopes that iron 
would be found throughout the northern 
parts of India. There was a great abund- 
ance of wood, and if, as it was strongly 
believed, there existed coal in that country, 
it was impossible to say to what extent 
railways might not be carried, and the 
means of the country improved. He would 
now call the attention of the Committee to 
the expenditure of India. The first great 
item of expenditure was for the support of 
the army. He did not suppose that any 
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one would propose to reduce the Iudian 
army. It appeared to him to be impossi- 
ble. It would, of course, be very desirable 
in a time of peace, that such a reduction 
should take place, but at present it would 
not be the act of a statesman to make it. 
It was, however, something to say, that 
you had such an army at your service if 
you required it. Was it not something to 
feel, that if you should fail in enlisting 
an army in this country, there were 
320,000 men in the East Indies on whom 
you might rely for aid, should you be press- 
ed for their services? You might send irre- 
gular cavalry to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where some of their officers had already 
been sent, and had worked weil; or you 
might even send them to the Crimea, for 
which service many of the officers had also 
volunteered in the most gallant manner. 
It was, indeed, something to say and to 
feel that the officers of one of the noblest 
and finest armies in the world had already 
engaged in a war for which they were not 
enlisted, and were ready to lead their men 
wherever their services might be required. 
Therefore, we should not do wisely if ye 
for a moment listened to a proposal for 
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ithe reduction of that army. He might 


say, perhaps with not unpardonable pride, 
that the changing the Commissions, which 
was a measure he induced the Commander 
in Chief to lay before Her Majesty, and in 
which Her Majesty graciously acquiesced, 
had already allayed the only irritation 
which formerly existed among the officers 
of the Indian army. The next head of 
expenditure was the judicial establishments 
and publie works. The former came under 
the notice of the Committee which sat 
upon Indian affairs in 1553, but since that 
time the expense of that establishment 
had been inereased by the sum of 39,4697. 
That was a sum which the House would 
not complain of, provided the money was 
expended on real improvements. With 
regard to public works, the responsibility 
of the increased expense rested very much 
with the House of Commons. It was cer- 
tainly not incurred before needed. The 
right hon. Gentleman then quoted the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Minute of Lord 
Dalhousie, dated the 26th of April, 1854, 
with regard to the roads in Bengal :— 
“Among the many imperfections and short- 
comings which from time to time it has been my 
duty to notice in the local Administration of Ben- 
gal, the state of the public communications of the 
province is the most glaring, the most widely 
felt, and the most injurious to the material 
prosperity as well of the Government as of the 
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all others most difficult to remedy, from the enor- 
mous expenditure of public money which any 
thorough remedy must infallibly involve. — 
From a note prepared by Mr. Beadon, the Secre- 
tary to the Government, it appears that of 3,227 
miles of main lines of communication which are 
described as urgently reqired, from seventy to 
ninety are finished and metalled—that there is a 
tolerably good fair-weather road with bridges over 
small streams for 774 miles—that there is a bad 
road without any bridges at all for about 438, 
and that for the 1,925 remaining miles, there is 
‘either no road at all or nothing deserving a bet- 
ter name than a footpath.’ Since this note was 
written something has been done ; a fair-weather 
road with bridges has been undertaken between 
Akyab and Dacca, and it will be opened and fit 
for use within a short time. Measures have also 
been taken to put in hand the very difficult and 
important line of road between Dacca and Cal- 
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| not conceive, therefore, that there had been 
| any neglect upon account of that transac. 
| tion, and although it was true that the ac- 

counts of some gentlemen lately returned 
from India were of a complaining charac- 
' ter, yet others had freely observed that they 
‘did not think the Government could have 
acted otherwise than they had done. The 
| result of the operation of the reduction of 

the debt, as given by Mr. Lushington, was 
| as follows— 

“ Five per cent paper advertised for discharge 
or conversion in India, 24.88.19.113 rupees ; of 
which there had been converted 20.07.84.345 ; 
paid in cash, 3.77.44.487 ; making a total of 
23.85.28.832, and leaving still outstanding 

| 1.02.90.251. But the sum paid in cash—namely, 





cutta ; but of these measures only the preliminary 3.77.44.487, was met by an actual but not direct 
stages have yet been reached. In fact, the great | transfer, in the shape of new cash subscriptions 
mass of public communications described by Mr. | to the 4 per cent loan, for 3.40.85.376, leaving a 
Beadon as pressingly needed remains still un-| balance of cash to be paid, 3.6.59.111; and, 


touehed.” 


That Report and the arguments used were 
in favour of the acceleration of public 
works, and he did not wonder that the 
House took up the question as they did 
two years ago. But it is right they should 
bear in mind, in pursuit of this useful 
object, the enormous expense they must 
incur, and to guide their judgment he re- 
ferred them to a minute of Mr. J. P. Grant’s 
already presented to Parliament. The next 
promise held out by his right hon. Friend 
for reduction was one which he was sorry 
to say had not succeeded altogether in the 
manner anticipated—that was, the reduc- 
tion of the interest upon the debt. It was 
well known that that reduction had been 
checked by a loan which it was found ne- 
cessary to raise last March. He was not 
bound to enter into a detailed defence of 
that transaction, but he had laid before the 
House all the papers that could explain the 
necessity of that loan. He did not think 
that those who had suffered by the reduc- 
tion of the interest had more reason to 
complain than those who suffered by the 
reduction of interest upon the debt of this 
country. As regarded the conduct of the 
Court of Directors, they had taken such 
steps as they thought advisable to meet 
the difficulty, and had sent out a despatch 
stating that though they usually drew about 
4,000,000/., they would not draw this 
year more than 2,500,000/., while they 
informed the Indian Government that they 
might draw upon them for 500,000/., and 
they had taken the step of raising the rate 
of exchange in order to prevent further 
financial embarrassments from too many 
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again, of the outstanding 5 per cent debt— 
| namely, 1.02.90.281, it was estimated that there 
| would certainly be presented for transfer, 
| $2.59.144, leaving 74.31.137, which, together 
| with balance, above, paid in cash, 36.59.111, 
| left 106.90.248, as the amount taken from the 
| cash otherwise available for the purposes of Go- 
| vernment, while the savine of annual interest 
| payable was 25.74.946. The cash balances when 
| these operations began were—30th of April, 1853, 
| 15.43.91.350 ; 30th of April, 1854, 13.97.15.822, 
‘leaving still nearly fourteen crores available or 
three crores more than, according to the largest 
Estimate, were required for carrying on the public 
service. This review will, it is hoped, sufficiently 
show that the operations for the reduction of the 
Indian debt were fully justified and were carried 
out without in any way embarrassing the Indian 
Exchequer. If the increased demands on the 
| Indian Government, arising from a large expendi- 
ture in public works, accompanied by a deficiency 
of revenue from the sale of opium and also bad 
harvests, have obliged the Government of India 
again to appear as borrowers in the market, this 
can be no reproach on the prudent measures 
adopted under more favourable circumstances for 
relieving the charge for interest on the Indian 
debt by upwards of 250,000/. per annum. For- 
tunately these measures enable fresh debt to be 
incurred without increasing the burden which 
previous to the conversion of the 5 per cents 
rested on the Indian revenues. If, moreover, the 
Government of India are obliged when money is 
dearer to pay a higher price for it, it may be 
urged in reply that, to expect a contrary result 
would be absurd. The grounds upon which the 
new 5 per cent’ ‘ pubiic works loan, 1854, 1855’ 
has been opened are fully explained in the minutes 
of the Members of Council, especially in that of 
Mr. Grant. The amount is fixed at 2.75.00.000 
rupees, not repayable before the 31st of March, 
1870, after three months’ notice. The interest 
on the above will amount at 5 per cent to 
13.75.000 rupees, being little more than half that 
which was saved by the preceding operations.” 


They were, therefore, still entitled to con- 
sider that there was a diminution of the 
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interest of debt in spite of the loan. Va- 
rious opinions might be entertained upon 
these transactions as they regarded the 
public; but it was impossible to suppose 
that his right hon. Friend would not take 
advantage of that opportunity of reducing 
the interest of the debt, and it would have 
been unjustifiable if he had acted other- 
wise. The difficulty that had arisen was 
partly owing to the alterations in the money 
market, and partly to the increased demand 
for public works. The state of the reve- 
nue involved the necessity of carefully eon- 
sidering whether they could reduce the ex- 
penditure, and Mr. Grant submitted to the 
directors whether the cash balance kept in 
India was not beyond what it was neces- 
sary to retain for the service of the Go- 
vernment. He believed Lord Ellenborough 
had said that they ought to retain a cash 
balance of 10,000,0001., but Mr. Grant 
appeared to think 8,000,000/. too large. 
That was a matter that was well worthy 
the serious consideration of the Court. The 
necessity for economy existed to the utmost 
extent in India, and the Court of Directors 
were fully alive to that necessity. Accord- 
ingly a despatch, which passed the Court 
on the 27th of June last, contained a strong 
recommendation that no delay should take 
place in the general revision of tlie salaries 
of all civil appointments in the Presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, as well 
as in other provinces, and that the prin- 
ciple adopted should be, that where the 
duties were similar the salaries should be 
the same. But the raising of the lower 
salaries to the highest grade must be 
avoided. In 1828, when Lord William 
Bentinck was in India, a similar despatch 
was sent, and in two years his Lordship 
reduced the deficit from 3.151.144 to 
997.269, and it was worthy of considera- 
tion whether a similar course could not 
now be pursued, although, of course, we 
could not anticipate another reduction to 
a similar extent, especially in the army 
expenditure. Having stated to the House 
what the amount of the revenue would 
probably be and what the expenditure was, 
it would be hardly necessary to say that 
he did not think it possible to effeet any 
considerable reduction in taxation, however 
desirable such a course might be. The 
large expenditure upon public works must 
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inerease of the revenue. He turned with 
great pleasure from the state of the reve- 
nue, which was not quite so satisfactory as 
any one in his position would like to see it, 
to the brilliant political position of India. 
He had been assured by Lord Dalhousie 
that the most perfect peace and tranquillity 
prevailed throughout the whole of India. 
Pacific relations existed with the King of 
Ava, and he had received repeated as- 
surances from the Governor General that 
there should be no further extension of 
conquest in that direction, Since last 
year a treaty had been effected with Cabul, 
which the Governor General considered 
would materially improve and strengthen 
our position among the native princes of 
India, and would otherwise prove of con- 
siderable advantage to our Government in 
the East. The Nepaulese Government 
had also exhibited a friendly spirit. With 
regard to Persia, although we had diplo- 
matists there, the difficulty was, that Rus- 
sian agents and diplomatists were so accus- 
tomed to indulge in Eastern imagination, 
that it was no easy task for the British 
Minister to cope with them; and the Rus- 
sian Minister promised so much more than 
he could perform that the Shah of Persia 
could scarcely be expected to believe that 
the English Minister would perform more 
than he could promise. There was no 
difficulty, however, of a serious nature in 
that direction. With regard to Khiva, it 
might be gratifying to the House to hear 
that the Commissioner in that part of the 
country described the Russian power ag 
having been reduced by the war in Europe 
to an unusual degree of weakness and in- 
activity. He should not have thought it 
necessary to mention this circumstance 
except that he had heard from recent 
visitors to France, that it was said there 
that England had a peculiar interest in 
the war in Europe because of the fear of 
| Russian aggression in India. He looked 
upon that as a perfectly groundless fear, 
and he certainly had never been afficted 
with what was called the Russo-phobia. 
He remembered that during the Affghan 
|war that fear was constantly expressed ; 
'but he did not believe that there was the 
slightest probability of the Russians ever 
being able to carry a great commissariat 
against that country, and he was convinced 
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not be considered as absolute loss, but | that if ever they approached that empire 
rather as profitable investment, for there they would be certain to be defeated. 
could be no doubt that the improvement of | Since last year he was happy to state that 
irrigation and the supply of other deficien- | the Indian navy had been in the course of 
cies in India would eventually tend to the | improvement by the addition of the Bengal 
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marine to it. He hoped that that service 
would become a more efficient arm than it 
had hitherto been, and that his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
might be able, before long, to withdraw 
some portion of the Queen’s ships from 
those seas. With regard to the domestic 
progress in India, he would read a brief 
enumeration of the works which were now 
being proceeded with. Writing upon the 
Sth of March, Mr. Grant said— 


“ T can name as first class works all in actual 
progress at this moment :—The main lines and 
the subsidiary works of the Great Ganges Canal ; 
the great improvement and partial remaking of one 
of the old Jumna Canals; the Great Baree Doab 
Canal in the Punjab; the Great Peshawur road 
in the Punjab; a complete system of secondary 
roads in the Punjab; the great branch road from 
the trunk road through Gyah to Patna; the new 
Damoodah embankments; the new navigation 
canal from the Salt-water Lake to the Hooghly ; 
the Chittagong and Arracan road ; the great road 
across the mountains in a straight line from 
Prome to the seacoast; the Godavery Annicut 
irrigation system ; the Kristna Annicut irrigation 
system ; the improvement of the internal water 
communication and harbours on the Madras 
coast ; many great roads in Bombay ; two com- 
plete systems of roads in Scinde, one on either 
side of the Indus; and the completion of the 
telegraph in India and Pegu.” 


With regard to railways, it appeared— 


“ That the East Indian Railway was sanctioned 
as far as Delhi, 990 miles, and contracted for as 
far as Allahabad, 590 miles, and was to be com- 
pleted by the end of the year 1856; it was open- 
ed as far as Raneegunge, fifty-six miles from the 
Caleutta and Delhi line, near Burdwan, and dis- 
tant from Calcutta 125 miles ; the works on the 
line from Calcutta to Ra;mahal, on the Ganges, 
were in a very forward state as far as the More 
river, a distance of sixty miles from the Ranee- 
gunge and Burdwan junction; the rate of in- 
terest guaranteed by the East India Company 
upon 4,000,000/. of capital is 5 per cent. The 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway (North-Eastern 
Extension) was sanctioned to Shawpore, on the 
Thull Ghat Road; it was opened to Callian, 
thirty-five miles from Bombay ; and contracted 
for and ready for opening as far as Wasindree, 
about twelve miles beyond Callian. The South- 
eastern Extension, which was to diverge from 
Callian, was sanctioned to Poonah, eighty-five 
miles ; and contracted for to Campoolie, at the 
foot of the Bhore Ghat ; the rate of interest gua- 
ranteed was 5 per cent. on 1,000,000/. of capital. 
No part of the Madras Railway was yet opened, 
but the line from Madras, which was to diverge 
to the north-west to Bellary, in the direction of 
Bombay, was surveyed and partly set out; the 
line from Madras to the south-west was set out in 
its whole extent to Beypore on the western or 
Malabar Coast ; it was difficult to ascertain the 
precise state of the works, as they were in course 
of construction by the railway engineers them- 
selves, but Major Pears expected that the line 
to the western coast would be open for traffic 
by the close of the present year ; the first part of 
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the works on the line towards Bombay were also 
in a forward state ; the rate of interest guaran. 
teed was 4} per cent on 500,000/., 5 per cent on 
500,000/. more, and 4% per cent on I,000,000/, 
The Scinde Railway was sanctioned from the 
harbour of Kurrachee to the Indus, at or near to 
Jurruck, a distance of 110 miles; the Company 
was at present engaged in collecting capital and 
prosecuting the necessary surveys; the rate of 
interest guaranteed was 5 per cent on 500.000/, 
The Baroda aud Central India Railway was sane- 
tioned from Surat to Baroda, and thence to Ah- 
medabad, a distance of 163 miles ; the Company 
was also at present engaged in collecting capital 
and completing their surveys, previously to the 
commencement of the works ; the rate of interest 
guaranteed was 5 per cent on 590,0001.” 

In speaking of those railways, he must 
say that they were excellent efforts on the 
part of the public to improve the internal 
condition of India, but their construction 
would be attended with considerable ex- 
pense, and he thought that if, in the 
origin, more attention had been paid to 
the centralisation of existing companies, 
and to uniformity of action, some of 
that expense might have been spared, 
But that was past, and could not now be 
remedied. Owing to the vigour and ac- 
tivity of Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the elec- 
trie telegraph had been extended to 
Pegu, which would complete the tele- 
graphic communication throughout the 
whole of the Company’s dominions. The 
whole length of telegraph now is 3,500 
miles, and the expense has been 30I. per 
mile. There had also been submitted to 
the Company by Mr. Gisborne, a gentle- 
man of great skill and activity, a scheme 
for carrying the electric telegraph from 
this country to India. Mr. Gisborne had 
nearly completed his plan, and was said to 
have obtained the requisite assents so far 
as Alexandria. He looked upon this as 
one of the most remarkable events which 
had characterised our times. His right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had told the House last year that 
he hoped to be able, in the course of the 
present Session, to lay upon the table a 
Bill for providing for civil and criminal pro- 
cedure in India. He (Mr. Vernon Smith) 
was sorry to say that, whether from the 
delays or difficulties attendant on the sub- 
ject, or from circumstances over which 
they had no control, the Law Commis- 
sioners had been unable hitherto to achieve 
this great work; but he had brought in 
a measure which had been strongly recom- 
mended by the Commissioners to whom 
the matter of the civil and criminal pro- 
cedure had been referred, the effect of 
which would be to give two resident 
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Judges instead of the present migratory 
Judge, to the inhabitants of the Straits’ 
settlements. He could not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, omit noticing the very re- 
markable Report of a Commission, which 
had been appointed upon the suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend, to inquire into the 
truth of the allegation that a system of 
torture existed in India. It was impossible 
to deny that in the Madras Presidency a 
practice of resorting to the infliction of 
personal pain in order to compel the pay- 
ment of rent due, or in order to extort a 
confession of guilt, had been in existence. 
He himself could not conceive anything 
more abhorrent to the notions of an 
Englishman than such a system, and 
it did not appear that any European had 
ever put it into practice. He was not 
prepared to say that some of the Euro- 
pean officials were entirely free from 
blame, for it was their duty not to over- 
look such a practice, and the man who 
overlooked an act of that description was 
almost as culpable as the perpetrator of 
it. These atrocities were brought to 
light by the exertions of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Poole, and in his opinion 
it was undoubtedly the duty of the offi- 
cials in India to inform the Home Govern- 
ment of the existence of such practices ; 
nor could they be acquitted of blame on 
the score of ignorance, because these acts 
of barbarity had been brought to their 
notice, and, by overlooking them and not 
suppressing them, they became, to a cer- 
tain extent, participes criminis. The 
remedy suggested by the Commissioners 
was an infusion of English officers, more 
stringent laws of punishment, and the per- 
emptory dismissal of the offenders. The 
Report concluded by expressing a hope 
that this matter would not be allowed to 
sleep ; and he could assure the House that 
as long as he continued to hold the office 
which he had the honour of filling, the 
question should not sleep, for such a sys- 
tem was so opposed to all the ideas of an 
Englishman that it must be totally abolish- 
ed. He would now turn to a subject 
which had assumed the shape of novelty 
this Session, although it had often occu- 
pied the attention of Statesmen, and that 
was what had recently been denominated 
Administrative Reform. By the Act of 
1853 the civil service of India had been 
thrown open to public competition among 
all British-born subjects, and the exami- 
nation was fixed to take place in the 
present year, and when he took office he 
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found that it was expected to be held in 
July. He had therefore felt it to be his 
duty to appoint as examiners the persons 
whom he could obtain, who appeared to 
him from their acquirements to be best 
adapted for the task, and he was gratified 
to think that, generally speaking, the se- 
lection which he had made had obtained 
the approbation of the public. The num- 
ber of candidates who offered themselves 
for examination was 113. They drew lots 
for a number by which each should distin- 
guish his papers, and by that number only 
were they known to the examiners. Of 
those candidates there came from Cam- 
bridge University 32, Oxford 19, London 
6, King’s College 2, Harrow School 1, 
other schools 13 ; Trinity College, Dublin, 
14; Queen’s College, Cork, 5; Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway, 2; other Irish schools 2 ; 
Scotch Universities and Colleges 12; 
other Scotch 3; and two more educat- 
ed abroad. The examination lasted for 
twelve days, and the numbers of the suc- 
cessful candidates were from Oxford 8; 
Cambridge 6; London University 2 ; 
King’s College, London, 1 ; Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, 1; Queen’s College, Galway, 
1; Edinburgh University 1; making a 
total of 20. The highest of the candi- 
dates obtained, 2,254 marks; and the 
London University claimed him as her 
alumnus. The lowest of the successful 
candidates had 1,120. The three best 
English scholars had been elected; the 
seven best classical scholars ; the two best 
in modern foreign languages ; the best in 
natural science ; and two of the best in 
moral science (three were equal) ; but not 
the best, nor the second, in mathematics. 
In English history 98 gave in papers, 
99 in English literature, 105 in Eng- 
lish composition; 91 translated Latin, 83 
Greek, 63 French, 14 German, 9 Italian, 
1 Arabic, 1 Sanscrit ; 73 tried to answer 
the first mathematical paper, bui 14 only 
the fourth; 58 were examined in moral 
science ; and 28 in natural science. The 
examiners appeared not to be favour- 
ably disposed to holding a vivd voce 
examination; but he, for his own part, 
looked upon an examination of that de- 
scription as the best test of the moral 
qualities of readiness and self-possession. 
The result, on the whole, was very satis- 
factory. The examination itself was most 
interesting ; he could not imagine a more 
stirring spectacle than that of a body of 
young men launched upon such a life as 
they had before them, away from home, 
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and friends and relations, entering on an 

arduous struggle in a far distant land, 

leaning on no interest, but dependent only 

on their own exertions for suecess— 

“God guard them, and God guide them on their 
way, 

Young warrior Pilgrims! who set forth that day!” 


There was another subject to which he 
would refer, and that was the education of 
the people of India themselves. His right 
hon. Friend (Sir C. Wood) had told the 
House last year that he had sent out a de- 
spatch in July, 1854, establishing a fresh 
system of education; and, as it would, 
perhaps, be interesting to notice what had 
since been done, he would read to the 
Committee a memorandum on the present 
progress of education in India— 


“ Measures have recently been adopted in India 
to give effect to the Court’s order of July 19, 
1854. The whole educational department in each 
presidency is to be under one head—the Director 
of Public Instruction, with about six inspectors 
under him; and a Committee has been appointed 
to prepare an uniform scheme for the establish- 
ment of an University at each of the three Pre- 
sidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Nothing has been said about the Straits settle- 
ments, but they are to be included in the new ar- 
rangements for Bengal.” 


There were other schemes of public im- 


provement to which various Members of 
this House had alluded on other occasions, 
and which he might mention before he sat 
down ; one regarded the navigation of the 
Godavery—this was now being attended to. 
There were great difficulties attending it, 
but it appeared to him that the navigation 
of that river was a subject of great im- 
portance, and he hoped what was now 
doing would be attended with success. 
Then, as to the Nerbudda, he was not 
able to state whether it would be practi- 
cable to carry out a scheme for the navi- 
gation of that river; but there would be 
no hesitation on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India in carrying into execution 
any plan which was thought likely to ac- 
complish such a desirable object. Great 
agitation existed at a meeting at Madras, 
with regard to what was called the ‘‘ double 
government.”’ He was, at the passing of 
the Act of 1853, favourable to that system ; 
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but, on the other hand, it was produttive 
of much good. The latest instances of 
the advantage resulting from the system 
was to be found in the selection of the 
Governor General of India. If he alone 
had been intrusted with the selection of this 
high fanctionary he should not have shrunk 
from incurring so much responsibility as he 
had not from making so difficult a choice, 
It was, however, a great point to have the 
concurrence of gentlemen belonging to the 
Board of Directors, who, from their know- 
ledge of the wants of India, were perfectly 
competent to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject ; and the result had been that a Go. 
vernor General had been selected to whose 
administration he believed they might look 
forward with confidence. The power in- 
trusted to the Governor General of India 
was, disguise it as you might, as nearly 
absolute as any which could be confided to 
man; but he believed his noble Friend 
would exercise that power, not for the in- 
erease of British supremacy by adding to 
our territory, but with a view to effect every 
possible improvement, and to develope in 
every way the material resources of the 
country and the energies of the people. 
To that effort his noble Friend would be 
incited both by his own sound sense and 
by the recollection of the name he bore. 
He hoped his noble Friend would reflect, 
as his illustrious parent did, when selected 
to fill the same appointment, that, while 
he was intrusted with an administration 
almost arbitrary, and with a power to a 
great degree discretionary, yet at the same 
time his name in this country was asso- 
ciated with rational liberty, with the in- 
dependence of a free Government and the 
institutions of a free people. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving for- 
mal Resolutions founded upon his statement 
of the Revenues of the several Presiden- 
cies and the Charges thereon. 

Mr. BRIGHT did not rise either for the 
purpose of replying at length to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman or of condemn- 
ing anything he had done as President of 
the Board of Control. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to him more 
than commonly interesting, and it had 


and his opinion had undergone no change | been delivered in a manner which the 


since he had taken the office he now held. | 


It might be said that a man of small energy, 
in the position of President of the Board 


he quite admitted, besides, that some ano- 
malies existed in the working of the system; 


Mr. V. Smith 


House would know how to appreciate. 


| He began by explaining how it was this 
‘great question was brought forward for 
of Control, would be inclined to lean too | discussion at this period of the Session, 


much upon the Board of Directors; and ; and here the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 


ment was inconclusive, for surely the Go- 
vernment could, without much difficulty, fix 
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a day for the discussion of Indian affairs 
earlier in the year. There were many 
hon. Members who believed that a full 
discussion upon this question would be 
highly advantageous to the public, and 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he happened to hold office this time 
next year—though he could hardly say he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would— 
would take an opportunity of introducing 
the question at an earlier period in the 
Session. He (Mr. Bright) believed that it 
was Sir Robert Peel who pointed out, in 
one of his great speeches upon the finance 
of the country, that ultimately, whatever 
calamity might fall upon the finances of 
India must be felt by the finances of this 
country. In India, probably more than in 
any other country, the question of finance 
lay at the foundation of all prosperity 
and progress, and the House might rely 
upon it that if they were wrong with re- 
gard to Indian finance they would be wrong 
with regard to almost every other question 
that affected India. He could not help 
thinking that, instead of holding out a 
hope of improvement, the future promised 
to bring them into still greater difficulty 
than at present with respect to this parti- 
cular department ; and, believing that one 
object of the discussion was to afford an 
opportunity for bringing public opinion to 
bear upon Indian politics, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to some 
statements of a somewhat contradictory 
nature that had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman. The subject, however, was 
so confused and perplexed that it was 
hardly possible for any two men to enter 
into an examination of it, and come out of 
the examination with the same results. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
the statement of his predecessor in the 
office which he held with regard to the 
state of the revenue of India at the end of 
the year 1853. In the year 1853 the 
House discussed the Company’s new Act, 
and a Committee sat upstairs to inquire 
into the general question of Indian Go- 
vernment. At the end of April, 1853, 
the cash balances were represented to be 
14,400,000/. ; in June, in the same year, 
they rose to 17,800,0007. ; in July they 
fell to 16,900,0001.; and in October they 
fell to 12,800,000/.— thus showing a rise 
of 3,000,000/. from April to June, a fall 
of about 1,000,000/. in July, and a fall 
from June to October of 5,000,0002. In 
July, when the balances had fallen to the 
extent of 1,000,000/., the Government de- 
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termined upon the conversion of the 5 per 
cent loan. This conversion had been going 
on for some months, and in October, when 
the balances had fallen to 12,800,000/., 
the Government opened a 34 per cent 
loan, with the view, according to the In- 
dian papers, of creating an impression that 
the Government would require no money 
for a long time, and that no country was 
in so prosperous a condition with regard to 
its finances as India. Two years later— 
in April, 1855—the cash balances, which 
stood at 14,400,000/. in April, 1853, 
and 17,800,000/. in June, had fallen to 
7,800,000/., and, finding themselves hast- 
ening to the verge of bankruptcy, the Go- 
vernment announced a new loan at 5 per 
cent, with a guarantee of fifteen years. 
With such facts as these before him, he 
was driven to the conclusion that there 
had not been fairness and scarcely com- 
mon honesty on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India in dealing with the public 
upon this matter. It would seem that 
some great effort was made in 1853 to 
exhibit the revenue in a very prosperous 
light; but sueh a course could only tend 
ultimately to embarrass the Government. 
The large balance that existed in July, 
when the conversion of the loan began, 
was altogether of a temporary character. 
and its existence merely acted as a decep- 
tion upon the Indian public. It was curi- 
ous to remark, that in India it appeared to 
have been believed, not that the balances 
of 17,000,0002. in June, and 14,000,0002. 
in April, were sums of money in the trea- 
suries of India for the payment of the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government, but that 
they were large sums of money lying idle, 
which the Government possessed beyond 
the amount required for conducting the 
ordinary business of the country. The 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Mangles) 
shook his head, but the hon. Gentleman 
would not deny that there existed an im- 
pression in the country that the Govern- 
ment had a large surplus in hand, amount- 
ing to many millions. Dr. Marshman, the 
editor ofthe Friend of India, seven months 
after the conversion was announced, and 
when it was necessary to decide the still 
undecided stockholders, wrote— 

“ The cash balances are still enormously in 
excess of the actual needs of the State. They 
cannot long remain so. India for the first time 
in thirty years, has a surplus revenue. If peace 
continues the accumulative process will rapidly 
proceed, the 34 per cent loan will fill, and the Go- 
vernment, oppressed with a plethora of resources 
must take at least one more step in advance.” 
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On the 25th of May, 1854, Mr. Marsh- 


man wrote,— 


** With respect to money there is and can be no 


permanent difficulty. Whether shares are or are | 


not at a premium at home does not signify one 
jot. The supply required can be raised in this 
country. In the last resort, should English capi- 
talists decline five per cent, and natives refuse 


the Company’s guarantee, there is a balance of | 


16,000,000/. sterling in the treasuries, bearing no 
interest, and of no earthly use, and the idea of a 
stoppage for want of funds is one which could 
only be entertained by those who believe India to 
be perpetually on the verge of bankruptcy.” 


It was evident that it was intended to 
create an impression that there was a 
large disposable surplus in the hands of 
the Government, and it was also evident 
that that impression was absolutely erro- 
neous. This impression was created, the 
deception was kept up, and what had been 
called a successful operation was accom- 
plished ; successful it certainly was as far 
as the Government were concerned, but 
most disastrous to the holders of stock. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not tell the 
Committee that the course taken by the 


supreme Government with regard to this | 


loan was a flagrant violation of the in- 


structions of the Court of Directors and | 


of the Board of Control—but that was the 
case; for, on the 20th of December, 1854, 


a letter was addressed to the Government | 
stating that no outlay for public works was | 


to be made without the express sanction of 
the home Government. 
disobeyed, and, more than this, the mail, 
which left India on the 9th of March, con- 
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|attention to another point with respect to 
the name of the loan. It was called a 
'* Public Works Loan,”’ in order to induce 
people to believe that it was to be devoted 
to public works, but he was afraid it would 
be applied to a very different object. Mr, 
Dorin, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Peacock seemed 
most anxious in their Minutes to make 
| excuses—* they do protest too much, me- 
thinks” —for the name of the loan, but 
they mentioned no facts which justified the 
statements they made. He wished to call 
the attention of the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty to this point, for he would 
show that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statements and those of Mr. Grant on the 
subject of the amount which had been ex- 
pended of late years on public works were 
entirely contradictory. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that the amount so ex- 
pended in 1851 was 400,000/. ; in 1852 
was 400,0007.; in 1853 was 700,000. ; 
in 1854 was 802,000/.; and in 1855 
would probably be about 800,000/., which 
he (Mr. Bright) would call 850,000/. Mr. 
Grant, on the other hand, stated that the 
amount expended in 1851 was 1,120,3121.; 
‘in 1852 was 1,532,8121.; in 1853 was 
1,706,2507.; in 1854 was 2,367,1871.; 
and in 1855 was 2,810,1567. The total 
‘for the five years, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement, was 
3,152,000/.; while, according to Mr, 
Grant’s statement, it was 9,536,7171.; 
there was thus a difference of no less than 
6,384,7171. He must say he thought the 
‘representations in the paper laid before 
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tained not a syllable with respect to the | the House were altogether fraudulent—he 
loan which was announced on the 12th of | would retract that word, and say they were 
March, and which Lord Dalhousie was said | erroneous. In a note to the sum stated to 
to have sanctioned. The effect of that an- | have been expended upon public works, it 
nouncement was a fall in the Indian funds | was explained that a portion of the amount 
of upwards of fifteen per cent. in one day;|had been applied to civil and military 
this was absolutely ruinous to some, and | works ; but these civil and military build- 
very disastrous to a great many people. | ings were an ordinary and inevitable charge 
A statement had appeared in The Zimes| upon the resources of the Government, 
and in some of the Indian papers to the | and had no relation to the public works 
effect that on the very morning of the day | which had been demanded in Parliament— 
on which the loan was announced the | namely, the establishment of water com- 
Government of Calcutta offered for sale | munications, the formation of roads, *the 
300,000/. worth of opium, and the conse- | building of bridges, and the works requir- 
quence of the announcement was that the! ed for irrigation. He considered that an 
persons who had entered into contracts for | attempt had been made to deceive that 
the purchase of the opium were obliged to | House and the people of India when works 
sell out their stock at the low rate in order | which were intended for the civil and 
to fulfil those contracts. Such a transac- | military purposes of the Government were 
tion would be thought rather sharp among classed under the head of ‘ public works.’ 
private merchants, but it was disreputable ; An attempt had been made to show that 
when a Government were parties to it. | the deficit in the Indian finances had been 
He would call the right hon, Gentleman’s | occasioned in consequence of the vast ex- 
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penditure upon public works, but he was 
repared to deny that that was the fact. 
In 1853 the Indian Government had a ba- 
lance of 14,400,000/., which two months 
afterwards was nearly 18,000,000/., but 
which had now fallen to 7,800,000/., so 
that there had been a positive decrease in 
the balance of about 10,000,0007. The 
actual increase of expenditure upon public 
works in 1853-54, according to the state- 
ment of the late President of the Board of 
Control, was only 102,000/., and, suppos- 
ing such expenditure had amounted to 
150,000. in the subsequent year, these 
were the only items of expenditure which 
could be regarded as rendering a loan 
necessary. According to the Friend of 
India, there had been extra remittances 
to England to the amount of 1,000,000/., 
but the Indian Government had derived, 
during two years, a gain upon ex- 
changes which would amount to 380,0001., 
and the receipts from the Nagpore ter- 
ritory, which for two years were esti 
mated at 670,000. With regard to the 
annexation of Nagpore, he might ob- 
serve that the territory was said to com- 
prise from 70,000 to 80,000 square 
miles ; it contained a population of about 
5,000,000 ; and it returned a revenue of 
more than 500,000/. a year ; but although 
this extensive territory had been added to 
the dominions of the Crown no mention of 
the cireumstance had ever been made in 
the Queen’s Speech, the fact of such 
annexation had never been communicated 
to Parliament, and their opinion on the 
transaction had never been asked. He 
must say it was a mere illusion to term 
the loan which had been contracted a 
Public Works Loan. He considered that 
a radical reform was required in every- 
thing relating to the finances of India—in 
the mode in which the accounts were kept, 
and with respect to the manner in which, 
and the time at which, they were placed 
before that House and the public. He 
thought that if there was one thing which 
should be avoided by the Indian Govern- 
ment more than another, it was any at- 
tempt at secrecy with regard to the condi- 
tion of their finances. This country could 
not hope to maintain its credit if it at- 
tempted to conceal its financial position, 
and if the Indian Government considered 
their own interests alone they would wholly 
abolish the system of secrecy. The con- 
Sequence of the present state of things 
was that the commercial public of India, 
both native and European, were placed in 
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a position of the greatest difficulty ; and 
the money market was deranged to such 
an extent that persons who had acted with 
the utmost prudence and caution were in- 
volved in inevitable ruin. A letter that 
he had received from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Madras, dated June 23rd, 
1855, pointed out the evils arising from 
the secrecy in which the Indian Govern- 
ment enveloped its financial arrangements, 
as illustrated by the opening of the Five 
per Cent Loan ; and stated that on the 
morning of the day on which that loan 
was announced the Four per Cent Stock 
was quoted at from 95 to 96 per cent, but 
on the evening of the same day it fell 
from 80 to 82 per cent—that these fluc- 
tuations were mainly traceable to the ig- 
norance in which the people were kept as 
to the state of the yearly revenue and ex- 
penditure, there being no means by which 
they could by any foresight prepare for 
the probable pecuniary wants of the Go- 
vernment. The letter then recommended 
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the adoption of an organised system of 
public accounts to be published quarterly, 
and also suggested that an annual budget 
of the anticipated revenue and expendi- 
ture, ordinary and extraordinary, of India, 
for each year about to ensue, was essen- 


tial to the safety of the commercial com- 
munity, while it would likewise serve to 
inspire confidence in the Government. 
There would be no difficulty in following 
this course, because, according to the 
Friend of India of May 3lst 1854, a 
statement of the balances, both at the 
different Presidencies and at all their su- 
bordinate stations, was made up monthly 
in the financial department, by which 
means the Government of India was 
enabled to understand its exact financial 
position from month to month. The 
Friend of India suffered the agony of a 
man who had a friend that he was de- 
sirous of extricating from embarrassment, 
but whose case he found could not bear 
examination. That publication on the 
9th of June last stated that ‘it would 
appear that the Indian authorities at home 
had no knowledge of the Five per Cent 
Loan except from the newspapers !”’ that 
‘‘whereas the loan was opened on the 
12th of March, the first mail in March left 
Caleutta on the 9th of that month without 
any intimation that so important a mea- 
sure was in contemplation ;”’ that “‘ there 
has evidently been a great leaven of mys- 
tery and mystification throughout the 
transaction, and the Indian Government 
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would seem to have involved itself in a 
labyrinth of difficulties ;’’ that ‘‘a fatal 
error has been committed by the veil of 
mystery which has been thrown over the 
loan ;’’ and that ‘‘ the Public Works Loan 
may prove the Crimea of the Indian Go- 
vernment.’’ These were the statements 
of a writer who was the greatest friend of 
the Indian Government, from whom he 
received many hundreds a year, and who 
had been brought to this country to cram 
Members of that House who wished to 
speak in favour of that Government. A 
country like India, with 30,000,000/. of 
revenue and 50,000,0007. of debt, ought 
to have some one person specially chosen 
for his financial aptitude to act as its 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
whom they could look as primarily respon- 
sible. The right hon. Gentleman thought 
the resolution of which he (Mr. Bright) 
had given notice, suggesting that the 
annual accounts of the revenues of India 
should be made up to the 30th of October, 
instead of the 30th of April, was imprac- 
tieable. The right hon. Gentleman could 
not understand much about double entry, 
or he would not have said that it had any- 
thing to do with the matter. When Lord 
Althorp was Chancellor of the Exchequer 


of this country he changed the period for 
making the financial statement of the 
United Kingdom, and the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
when recently in that office, intended to 


carry out a similar measure. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control had only 
to send out a despatch on this subject, 
and what his (Mr. Bright’s) resolution 
contemplated would be instantly done. 
There was really nothing to prevent a 
complete statement of the receipts and 
expenditure of the Indian treasury for 
the preceding year, with an estimate 
of the receipts and expenditure of the 
eurrent year from being annually laid 
before Parliament in March, in order 
to bring the condition of India fairly 
before that House and the public. The 
President of the Board of Control had 
pronounced a panegyric on the new Go- 
vernor General of India. These panegy- 
ries were pronounced on the appointment 
of all Governors General, and we were 
generally told that they were to add 
nothing to the area of our dominions in 
India, although when they returned home 
titles and pensions were usually claimed 
for them for extending our territory. He 
would not detract from the praise that had 
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been bestowed on Lord Canning, of whom 
he knew nothing that he could condemn, 
He had always considered that nobleman 
to be a man of good intentions, who was 
both intelligent and laborious. But, in 
governing India, besides these qualities, a 
firm will was wanted that would do what 
was necessary to be done in spite of oppo- 
sition from large and compact interests in 
the public service, which long habit had 
indisposed to many needful changes. If 
he might give a word of advice to the new 
Governor General, he would tell him that 
this question of finance lay at the founda- 
tion of success in the government of India 
and of prosperity to its vast population. 
The finances of India were in an unsound 
state because its foreign policy resembled 
that of this country. War was ruinous to 
all finance, whether in England or in India; 
and incessant war had caused the almost 
constant deficit in the revenues of the 
latter country. A country with a popula- 
tion so industrious and docile, with a cli- 
mate and soil which produced in one por- 
tion or another of its surface almost every- 
thing that the earth yielded to man, were 
it only governed with ordinary wisdom, 
prudence, and economy, ought to have a 
surplus revenue, if any country in the 
world could have such a thing. Yet for 
the last twenty-five years it had been in 
debt, the amount of which had gradually 
swollen to 50,000,000/.—with a gross re- 
venue of 30,000,0001. a year, and a ba- 
lance in the exchequer of 17,000,000 only 
two years ago, but which was now down to 
8,000,000/. He would say to Lord Can- 
ning that there was in India one particular 
class of persons of whom he ought to be- 
ware—a kind of men not uncommon in 
India, who, like Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, were ever getting up disputes, and if 
he found such a person, he should of all 
things be careful to avoid him in connec- 
tion with the publie service. His advice 
to him was not to go to war, like Lord 
Dalhousie, for a paltry sum of 900/., which 
the King of Ava was willing to pay, and 
because two inferior officers had been left 
standing in the sun longer than they 
thought was consistent with their dignity. 
There was a story of a Resident about to 
be sent on a distant embassy to a native 
prince, who, on his farewell interview with 
the Governor General, said, ‘* My lord, is 
it to be peace or war ?”—knowing well 
that it was in his power to cause either, 
just as might be most desirable. This 
was a class of men of whom Lord Canning 
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ought to beware ; for there was no possibi- 
lity of relieving the pressure of taxation on 
the natives of India if war was to be per- 
petually waged with native States. He 
would not go into the question of the opium 
trade further than to say that a more 
dreadful traffic, or one more hideous in its 
results, never existed, except, perhaps, the 
transport of Africans from their own coun- 
try to the continent of America. With 
regard to the salt duty, he would say that 
so long as such a tax was continued, the 
character of the Indian Government could 
not be what it ought to be. To tax the 
salt of a people, whose entire food was 
vegetable, so that in the interior it cost at 
least twenty times more than it did in this 
country, was positively disgraceful. The 
system was economically wrong and hide- 
ously cruel, and must of necessity be bad, 
and he trusted, therefore, that it would be 
speedily abolished. Another point he could 
not help referring to was that of torture, 
with regard to which the hon. Member for 
Stafford had given notice for another Ses- 
sion. The hon. Member for Newcastle last 
year brought forward this subject, and an in- 
quiry had since taken place which justified 
everything that had been said regarding 
the torture prevalent in India. The in- 


quiry, indeed, proved far more than had 
been alleged, and yet a tenth of what 
might have been told was not brought 
to light, for vast numbers of persons had 
presented themselves too late to be ex- 


amined. The hon. Member for Honiton 
(Sir J. W. Hogg) and other Members of 
the India House, always professed to know 
infinitely more of India than he or any other 
person in that House did. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Honiton was regarded as the great 
luminary in Indian matters, and the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Mangles) shone 
as a lesser light in the same direction. 
Last year the hon. Member for Honiton 
did not deny that torture existed in India ; 
but he pointed to the hon. Member for 
Poole (Mr. H. D. Seymour) with indigna- 
tion and scorn, and endeavoured to throw 
contempt upon his inquiries by represent- 
ing him as having gone to Madras and 
travelled up and down the country, asking 
the natives about the kind of torture they 
were subjected to, and then coming back 
and emptying his ‘‘ carpet bag” of the 
calumnies and slanders he had collected in 
order to bring them against the Indian 
Government. The hon. Member for Guild- 
ford declared that he had never heard of 
any case of torture whatever in connection 
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with the collection of the revenue in India. 
He (Mr. Bright) did not say that was not 
a true statement. He never believed that 
these gentlemen knew half so much of 
India as they said they did. This great 
enormity was known in Leadenhall-street 
and in Madras to have existed ; and yet 
the hon. Member for Guildford was igno- 
rant of the fact, though he had been for 
many years in India, and many more in 
Leadenhall-street. The hon. Member for 
Honiton deserved still greater condemna- 
tion. He (Mr. Bright) had seen the tables 
turned on that hon. Gentleman. He re- 
membered that a few years ago all he said 
on the subject of India was received as 
gospel in that House. Whenever he open- 
ed his mouth, Sir John Hobhouse, who sat 
on the Treasury bench below, took all he 
said for gospel, and those who opposed the 
hon. Gentleman were regularly snuffed out. 
But this hon. Gentleman, who had held 
high office in India, who had received 
large emoluments, and who had been the 
principal leader of the Government at the 
India House—he (Mr. Bright) had once 
pictured him astride al] the other directors 
—knew nothing of the existence of torture 
in India, and poured abuse upon the hon. 
Member for Poole when he stood forward 
as the advocate of the poor natives of that 
country. The hon. Member for Poole, at 
great expense and labour, and risk even of 
health, went over the interior of Madras, 
and gathered the most conclusive evidence 
upon this question, doing more real service 
for India than the hon. Member for Honi- 
ton could ever hope to accomplish. He 
denied that either the hon. Member for 
Honiton or the hon. Member for Guildford 
were authorities on this subject. If they 
were ignorant they were no authorities, 
and if they were not ignorant then they 
were not to be trusted. This was the 
dilemma on the horns of which he placed 
those gentlemen, and he hoped the hon. 
Member for Honiton would endeavour to 
get rid of it in the speech he was about to 
deliver. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would accept the Resolution which he 
now offered them, as unquestionably it 
would strengthen his hands in any attempt 
he might make to hasten the production 
of the Indian accounts. He confessed 
he was sometimes betrayed into a little 
warmth when speaking on Indian subjects, 
because he never looked into the question 
but he felt a degree of sympathy which he 
had no language to express adequately to 
the House. The population was so great, 
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the interests were so vast, and the wrong 
done so great, that he could not but feel 
the deepest interest in the subject, and it 
was with these feelings he beseeched the 
House to take the matter more under their 
care than they had hitherto done, and give 
a better government for India. He felt 
deeply the responsibility that pressed on us 
as the governors of so many millions of 
people, and he felt that responsibility in- 
creased by the cruelty, the rapine, and the 
guilt that had too often marked our career 
in the East. He was anxious that Eng- 
land and England’s Parliament should 
spread before the world a brighter picture 
for the future. There would be history 
besides that which was past for India to 
come, and, when the story of her latter 
days came to be narrated, why should we 
not have to tell something else than of the 
mere successes of conquest? Why not 
have wise laws and such an administration 
of the law as would prove a blessing to 
India, and do more than anything else to 
confer imperishable renown upon the Eng- 
lish nation ? 

Sm JAMES HOGG said, that the hon. 
Member for Manchester commenced his 
speech by stating that it was not his inten- 
tion to make a personal attack either on 
the Government or the Court of Directors. 
He then dwelt on the subject of Indian 
finance, which he said could only be ina 
prosperous state in a time of peace ; but 
he soon waxed so warm, so virulent, so 
personal, that any one coming into the 
House would have thought that the hon. 
Member was descanting on the blessings 
of peace. Whenever the question of India 
arose, the hon. Member made a personal 
attack not only on the conduct but on 
the motives of those whose duty it was 
to take part in the government of that 
country. The hon. Member had alluded 
to the appointments and emoluments which 
he (Sir J. W. Hogg) had held and received 
in India ; such allusions were surely not 
very usual nor very seemly, but he had an 
honourable pride in telling the Member for 
Manchester that he was indebted to no 
patronage or favour for the independence 
he possessed—that he proceeded to India 
without any appointment, and dependant 
solely on his own exertions. He had, per- 
haps, as great practice at the Calcutta Bar 
and was in as large professional receipts 
as any man of his age and standing ever 
had at any Bar. He accepted office, be- 
cause his health began to fail, and he did 
so for ease and at a sacrifice of income. 


Mr. Bright 
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The hon. Member adverted to what was 
called the “* Torture Report,”’ and in doing 
so alluded to the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Mangles) and himself as having 
denied that this practice existed. As re- 
garded himself, this statement was incor- 
rect. When the subject had been alluded 
to on a former occasion, his mind was so 
occupied by other matters that he omitted 
to reply to the remarks that had been 
made, and had been taunted by the hon, 
Member for Oxfordshire for that omission, 
He never would have ventured to assert 
that no improper practices were ever re- 
sorted to by the subordinates that the In- 
dian Government were compelled to employ. 
Crime existed in India as elsewhere, but 
the Government used its best efforts to re- 
press it. The Board of Directors had sent 
out, not only lately, but years ago, de- 
spatch after despatch, and circulars had 
been issued by the Government, calling 
attention to the cases of misconduct and 
extortion which were brought under their 
notice. It was well known that even up to 
the present time these improper practices 
prevailed in the Native States, and that 
whenever these States came under the rule 
of the Indian Government, its best endea- 
vours were used to eradicate these prac- 
tices, and that it had te some extent suc- 
ceeded in so doing. Such being the case, 
he had heard with surprise what the right 
hon. President of the Board of Control 
had said upon this subject, and he begged 
to tell that right hon. Gentleman that he 
had used an expression which he was not 
justified in doing. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Government of India 
was participes criminis. This, he (Sir Je 
W. Hogg) emphatically denied. The ex- 
pression of the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
tinctly implied that the Government of 
India, connived at the crime, or, at least, 
were aware of its existence, and did not 
exert themselves to repress it. Upon what 
did the right hon. Gentleman found such 
an imputation? It was not supported or 
warranted by the Report of the Commis- 
sioners by which he (Sir J. W. Hogg) was 
content to be bound. When the state- 
ments in regard to this subject were made 
during the last Session of Parliament, a 
despatch was immediately prepared by the 
Directors, and was sent out to India in 
the course of a few days. But the Go- 
vernment of the Madras Presidency had 
anticipated the instructions sent from 
home, and, as soon as the statements 
with respect to torture were seen in the 
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public prints, it sent circulars to every 
judge and collector, and to all the civil 
and military servants of the Government 
throughout the Presidency of Madras, de- 
siring them to make inquiries, to obtain 
information on this subject, and to adopt 
such measures as would enable the Go- 
yernment to bring the offenders to punish- 
ment. A Commission was then appointed 
to inquire into the subject, of which Mr. 
Norton was a member. He was a gentle- 
man of great talent and energy ; he en- 
tertained almost as strong a feeling as 
the hon. Member for Manchester as to 
the misgovernment of India; this gentle- 
man, however, was selected to be one of 
the Commissioners by the Government of 
Madras, in order to show that it was de- 
sirous this matter should be probed to the 
fullest extent. This Commission issued 
notifications in six languages. These no- 
tifications were announced by beat of tom- 
tom in all the villages, and every possible 
means were taken of making it known that 
the Government was desirous that state- 
ments should be sent in, and that persons 
should come forward and give evidence to 
enable the Government to put an end to 
such practices if found to exist. It was 
thought that many persons might, on ac- 
count of the expense, be prevented from 
personally coming forward, the Govern- 
ment of Madras offered to pay the ex- 
penses of all who would come forward and 
give information which would lead to the 
suppression of this system. The result 
was, that out of a population of nearly 
23,000,000, covering a territory of 130,000 
square miles, only 384 applications were 
made in person, and 425 in writing. He 
thought these facts showed that though 
the evil complained of did exist—and it 
was deeply to be lamented that it should 
be so—yet that it was not very general or 
far spread. The Parliamentary paper con- 
taining the Report of the Commissioners 
had not yet been generally circulated— 
though he perceived that some hon. Mem- 
bers by special favour had got copies of it 
—and it would not, therefore, be fair to 
refer to the evidence which the House had 
not yet had an opportunity of studying; 
but he would call their attention to the 
general finding of the Commissioners. 
After recapitulating some portion of the 
evidence, they went on to say :— 


“From the evidence which has been brought 
before us we have been obliged to come to the 
conclusion that personal violence has been prac- 


tised by native revenue collectors and police 
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officials, both in the collection of the revenue 
and in police cases; but we are bound at the 
same time to state our opinion that the practice 
has been of late years steadily decreasing both in 
severity and extent.” 
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It was also gratifying to learn that the 
Commissioners were satisfied that the Na- 
tive officials—from the highest to the low- 
est—were well aware of the abhorrence in 
which the practice was held by their Euro- 
pean superiors, and that they had seen no- 
thing to impress them with the idea that 
the people themselves entertained any idea 
that the maltreatment to which they were 
subjected was countenanced or tolerated 
by the European officers or by the Govern- 
ment. ‘‘The ery of the people,” they 
said, ‘“‘which has come before us, is to 
save them from the cruelty of their fellow 
Natives, and not from the effects of un- 
kindness or indifference on the part of the 
European officers.” He would not go into 
the evidence taken by the Commissioners, 
because to do so might only tend to mis- 
lead those who had not a copy of it before 
them ; but he thought it was clear that the 
practice of torture did not go to the extent 
that was supposed. The Commissioners 
stated that there was great conflict of 
opinion among the Commissariat officers 
as to the existence of torture—that few 
of the civil engineers or missionaries exa- 
mined before them could testify of their 
own knowledge to the existence of torture, 
and that few of the medical men attached 
to the Zillah stations had any knowledge 
of the practice; and they went on to 
remark that, considering that these me- 
dical men had charge of the gaols, and 
that it was their duty to inspect the 
prisoners, ‘‘their testimony was a cogent 
argument in favour of the secrecy and 
comparative lightness of the violence.” 
Speaking of the degree of violence used, 
they said, ‘‘ It is impossible to believe that 
the atrocious kinds of torture are of or- 
dinary occurrence ; the cases in which 
death from wounds or injury to limbs has 
occurred must be regarded as highly execep- 
tional.’’ On the whole, the Report cer- 
tainly showed that this misconduct did 
exist to a greater extent in India than he 
had previously been aware of, and if this 
ignorance of his were a crime he was 
ready to plead guilty to it. 

He now came to the subject of finance, 
and, not being such a master of figures as 
the hon. Member for Manchester, he found 
it difficult to follow that hon. Member 
through his statement, especially as he had 
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taken a bit of it from one source and an- 
other bit from another source, adopting 
the Friend of India when it suited his 
purpose, and repudiating it when it did not 
answer his views. The hon. Member said 
that the Indian balances varied very much ; 
this was quite true—they diminished when 
disbursements were made, and increased 
when payments came in. That might 
seem marvellous to the hon. Member, but 
it was nevertheless true. In India the re- 
venue came from different districts, about 
the same time ; and so it was not strange, 
but in the natural course of events, that 
the Indian balances should suddenly in- 
crease, and that they should as suddenly 
diminish when payments were made to 
the whole of the civil and military esta- 
blishments. The hon. Member also com- 
plained of the large sums of money lying 
idle in the Treasury. But considering the 
enormous area of India, and the difficulty 
and expense of transporting money, all 
payments being made in silver—it was 
necessary to have a large balance, or the 
machine of Government could not go on. 
He hoped that the railways, when com- 
pleted, would enable the Government to 
reduce very much the amount of the ba- 
lances. He now came to the subject of 
the loan, which he was prepared to defend. 
The President of the Board of Control, 
looking towards the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, said, with seeming timidity, that 
he was not there to defend the Governor 
General ; but he (Sir J. W. Hogg) main- 
tained that it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s duty to defend the Governor General 
if right, and to denounce him if wrong. If 
the Governor General and the Indian Go- 
vernment deserved defence the right hon. 
Gentleman abandoned his duty if he left 
these authorities undefended. The Indian 
Government were bound to do the best they 
could for the public, and if they could bor- 
row money at 4 per cent, they ought not 
to pay 5 per cent ; and if they had a sur- 
plus not wanted for the public service, 
they ought to employ it in the payment of 
the debt. Now, what were the facts? Let 
them look first at what took place in 1853. 
In July of that year there was a sum of 
18,000,0007. in the public Treasuries, 
being at least 7,000,000/. more than was 
required for the public service. The Four 


per Cent Stock being then at par, the Go- 

vernor General determined to convert the 

Five per Cent Stock, and with what success 

might be judged from the fact that of 

25,000,000/. of Five per Cent Stock, 
Sir J. Hogg 
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20,000,0007. were converted into Four 
per Cent Stock; that only 5,000,000), 
of Stock was required to be paid off ; and 
that whilst the operation was in course of 
being performed the rate of Four per Cent 
Stock did not vary 1 per cent. That suf. 
ficiently proved that the Indian Govern. 
ment were then justified in converting the 
Five per cent Stock. But in March of the 
present year it was found that from unfore- 
seen causes there was an excess of expen- 
diture over revenue of ahout 2,000,0001. ; 
that the balances in the public treasu- 
ries would be reduced to 8,000,0002. or 
2,000,0002. less than they ought to be, as 
he had already stated ; and that at Cal- 
cutta they would be nearly exhausted. 
The Russian war had broken out, and 
Consols fell to 90. At the same time 
money was so scarce, and the rate of in- 
terest in India so high, that the Bank of 
Bengal was charging 11 per cent for loans 
on deposit of Government securities, and 
within six weeks the home Government 
drew on the Indian Government bills to 
the amount of two millions sterling. Un- 
der these circumstances it was that the 
Indian Government was compelled to issue 
the New Five per Cent Loan. The hon. 
Member for Manchester complained that 
while the negotiation of a loan at home had 
only affected Consols to the amount of two 
or three per cent, the negotiation of the 
new Indian loan had affected the price of 
the Four per Cent Stock to the extent of 
14 or 15 per cent. But the hon. Member 
forgets that while the new Stock created 
here bore the same rate of interest as that 
already in existence, the Indian Govern- 
ment was forced to contract their new loan 
at 5 per cent interest, while the existing 
Stock was a Four per Cent Stock. While 
such was the pressure in India the home 
authorities had been under the necessity 
of drawing on the Indian Government, 
within the six weeks preceding the loan 
for 192 laces, or nearly 2,000,0007. It 
had been asked why did the home authori- 
ties draw for so large an amount within so 
short a period? Why did they not distri- 
bute their bills equally over the year? 
These questions were easily answered. 
The lenders were bound to adopt measures 
not to interfere with or disturb the course 
of commercial and monetary affairs, and 
with this view they published at the com- 
mencement of the year a statement of the 
amount intended to be drawn upon India, 
and their treasury remained open until that 
amount was actually drawn, so that mer- 
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chants at home and their agents at Cal- 
cutta and elsewhere could know exactly 
the amount to be drawn. So long as any 
part of the amount notified remained un- 
drawn the treasury remained open, and 
the only way of stopping the issue of bills 
was by raising the rate of exchange. In 
order to prevent one party from gaining an 
advantage over another by a variation in 
the rate of exchange, the rate was never 
altered until the steamer had sailed, so 
that all persons remitting bills paid the 
same rate. With respect to public works, 
the Directors did, in July, 1834, give direc- 
tions that those works should be proceeded 
with, and the expenses be defrayed from 
the balances, and when those were ex- 
hausted that then a loan should be raised, 
but that no public works loan should 
be raised without their previous consent. 
However, under the circumstances, the 
Joan was wisely raised without waiting 
for the consent of the Directors. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter had treated somewhat cavalierly the 
statement of the Members of the Council 
respecting the loan ; but those gentlemen 
were men of the highest character and 
abilities, in whom all who knew them 
would place implicit confidence. The 
statement whieh they made was true, 
and, the revenue being reduced, the pub- 
lic works could not go on unless a loan 
was raised ; the amount required for public 
works for the year was 3,000,000/., while 
the loan was for 2,700,0002. There was a 
little disparity between the figures given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Control and those of Mr. Grant, 
the explanation of which appeared to be 
that the expenses for public works in the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab, 
where the principal expenses arose, were 
charged against the revenue of the subse- 
quent year as works in progress. Thus, 
in one year Mr. Grant made an estimate 
which was below the actual amount, while 
in the next it exceeded it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester had complained of the 
arrangements of the India House for afford- 
ing information to inquirers ; but the fact 
was that there was an officer expressly ap- 
pointed to answer questions respecting the 
estates of deceased persons. Every will, 
every administrator's account current, 
every executor’s account, was sent home, 
and any person requiring information could 
obtain it immediately on application at the 
India House. He was as anxious as the 
hon. Member for Manchester that the 
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financial statement should be made at an 
earlier period of the Session, and he was 
as unable as the hons Member to under- 
stand the excuse assigned by the President 
of the Board of Control. As to the Go- 
vernment not giving a night, he had seen 
nights enough uselessly consumed, and he 
was not aware how they could apply a 
night more advantageously to the public 
interests than to the subject of India. 
There was necessarily some delay in ob- 
taining the accounts, because each col- 
lector sent his accounts to the Presidency, 
whence they were transmitted to the India 
Government in the first place, and subse- 
quently to this country ; but he pledged 
himself that the Directors would make 
every effort to bring up the accounts to 
the preceding April. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE thought the 
hon. Baronet had sueceeded in placing the 
subject of the loan upon a different footing 
from that on which it was left by the hon. 
Member for Manchester ; but, with regard 
to the question of torture, the hon. Baronet 
had endeavoured to gloss over statements 
which should make the blood of every man 
tingle with indignation. The following was 
from the pen of the Commissioners them- 
selves— 

“ Among the principal tortures in vogue in 
police cases we find—twisting a rope round the 
entire arm or leg so as to impede circulation, 
lifting up by the mustachios, suspending by the 
arms while tied behind the back, searing with hot 
irons, placing insects on the navel, the scrotum, 
or other most sensitive parts, dropping in wells 
and rivers until half drowned, putting pepper and 
chili into the eyes, or introducing them into the 
private parts of men and women.” 

These were the practices with regard to 
which the hon. Baronet tried to throw dust 
in the eyes of the House by talking of 
them as exceptional. He believed among 
the worst races that ever disgraced the 
human shape such practices could be only 
exceptional, and they were totally inde- 
fensible by any Englishman. The hon. 
Baronet said he did not deny the existence 
of torture in India; but when the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Mangles) gave 
that denial the hon. Baronet (Sir J. W. 
Hogg) did not contradict him, and it was 
not owing to the hon. Baronet or the In- 
dian Government, but to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poole (Mr. D. Seymour), that 
these abominable practices were exposed. 
Among the witnesses examined by the 
Commissioners, Lieutenant Groves said he 
was shown two thumbscrews, and all the 
natives spoke of their use as a matter 
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of course. Another witness saw a dozen 
ryots who were in arrears undergoing the 
ordeal. They were all ranged under a 
meridian sun in the hottest period of the 
year; all had heavy stones placed upon 
their heads and on their backs between 
their shoulders; their bodies were bent 
double, and several were kept in that 
position standing on one leg, the other 
being raised by tying a stick round the 
toe. He was present two hours, and 
none were released during that time. 


Other witnesses said the police were the | 
pest and bane of society, and originated | 


half the misery and discontent in the 
country. Violence, torture, and cruelty, 
were their chief instruments for detecting 
crime and extorting money. Robberies 
were day and night committed, and not 
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No person could efficiently perform the 
offices of judge and revenue collector, and 
the attempt to combine them in the same 
individual frequently led to the infliction 
of gross injustice. Indeed, the adminis. 
tration of justice in India—he did not 
mean by judges sent out from England 
to administer English law—was a scandal 
to the country. He also alluded to the 
enormous amount of the salaries attached 
to some of the civil appointments, and 
from which appointments the natives of 
that unhappy country were excluded. He 
hoped that the time had at length arrived 
when the evils which had been suffered to 
accumulate in India for the oppression of 
the people would be removed. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that before he re- 
ferred to the question of torture he must 


unfrequently with their connivance. If} express his regret at the tendency to an- 
when cruelty was practised the person | nex the territories of native princes which 
accused persisted in his innocence, he | had of late developed itself. If they had 
was only released upon incriminating some only a return of the annexecions made 
wealthy man, who in his turn was only | under Lord Dalhousie, he had no doubt 
= ‘— - —. of - | they — coe bs er a all 
eavy fine. at was the description of | those which had been made by the five or 
the Indian police, concerning which they | six Governor Generals preceding him. The 
had never heard a syllable from any one | remarks of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
representing the Government of India in | V. Smith) with respect to Oude were also 
that House. He would conclude this| somewhat ominous. He (Mr. Otway) was 
portion of the subject by mentioning one | afraid that the Governor General had 
more case of torture, which resulted in the already his eye upon that territory; but 
death of an old man, who, having been he trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
es uP 7 _ ts 0 Ponce he . | would give him —— —- omg 
escribed, that treatment brought on a annexation would not be a policy tha 
of apoplexy, which resulted in the death; would meet with his approbation. He 
of the sufferer. And what was the reason | hoped that, if better feelings did not pre- 
why this unfortunate victim was thus tor- vail, a regard to such authorities as Sir 
tured? Because he was supposed to be Thomas Munro, the Duke of Wellington, 
deficient in the payment of 2 annas and | and other great Indian statesmen, would 
10 pice—not quite 4d.! Now, although | deter the Government from a course which 
he was much gratified by the speech of | would be detrimental to the interests of 
i-adiehag = tevin 4 sore he erie | Gen: ef pullin-wskny te wate oom 
inflicted upon the people of India, he was | wide discrepancy between the figures of 
much mortified to hear what he had said| Sir Charles Wood and Mr. Grant. Sir 
about the salt tax, which appeared to be Charles Wood stated the outlay for — 
as unjust a mode of extorting money as | works at 3,152,000/.; whereas Mr. Grant 
human ingenuity could devise. He trust-| set it down at 9,152,9001,, having in- 
ed that before long the Government would | cluded in that sum the building of bar- 
take that subject into their serious con-/racks and other military expenditure, 
sideration ; and he would remind the right | which it was not fair to call public works. 
hon. Gentleman that the collection of the| He (Mr. Otway) complained, first, that 
gabelle in the seventeenth century led to | the expenditure was quite incommensurate 
the French Revolution, and that they had | with the extent of area to which it was 
it from Sully that nothing could be more | applied; and, secondly, that the objects 
cruel than a tax upon salt. He contended, | were by no means judiciously chosen. He 


also, that an improved tenure of land was | thought the money ought to be applied 
loudly called for, and that it was impera- chiefly to water communication, which was 
tive to establish a proper judicial system. | much more adapted to the wants of India 


Mr. J. G. Phillimore , 
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than railways. Besides, railways could | guilty of inflicting the most horrible tor- 
only be extended at a rate of a hundred | tures, the result of which had been that 
miles per annum, whereas water commu- confessions were made by innocent persons 
nication could be supplied very much faster | which led to their being condemned to 
indeed. The Report of Colonel Cotton) death. The hon. Baronet had said that 
showed that the outlay on public works | no missionaries had given evidence as to 
had realised seventy per cent. He now | the existence of a system of torture. This 
came to the question of torture. Much as was contradicted by the Report of the Com- 
he had been surprised at statements made missioners, in which he found the names 
in that House by the hon, Baronet (Sir | of several clergymen, who had given the 
J. W. Hogg) on the subject of India, he | most conclusive testimony to the existence 
had never been more so than by that’ of the practice. He had in his posses- 
which the hon. Baronet had made that sion at this moment an instrument of 
night ; for the hon. Baronet, after declar- torture of the most horrible character, 
ing that he had not had an opportunity of which had positively been used upon a 
seeing a certain Report, immediately pro-| native of India. He trusted, then, he 
ceeded to give copious extracts from it.|should hear no more denials of the prac- 
He must also remark that those extracts tice of torture existing in India, and being 
were by no means calculated to afford an | exercised under the cognisance of Euro- 
accurate notion of the Report itself. The, peans. In the words of Mr. Lewin, he 
hon. Baronet dwelt first on the fact that | asserted that the practice of torture within 
the number of letters received in answer the territories of the Madras Government 


to the notification had been but small; 
and, secondly, that no complaints had been 
made against Europeans. That, however, 
was a statement which was hardly borne 
out by the document itself; but, as he 
(Mr. Otway) had given formal notice that 
he would call the attention of the House 


| were universal, systematic, and habitual, 
and that mutilations and death were its 
frequent results. He wished he could say 
that the system was confined to the Ma- 
dras Presidency. In the Bombay papers 
he found a gross case of torture, which 
resulted in the death—the murder he might 





to the subject next Session, he would not say—of an individual, and the persons 
now go into the question at any length. | charged with it received a most inadequate 
He must, however, remark that the Com- | punishment, two years’ imprisonment. The 
missioners themselves noticed the fact that right hon. Gentleman alluded to the ap- 
the receipt almost simultaneously of so pointment of Lord Canning as the Go- 
many as 1,959 complaints was strong evi- vernor General of India. When that 
dence that the objectionable practices were noble Lord was appointed to that office, 
of very common occurrence. But the gra- endeavours, he thought not fair ones, were 
vamen of his (Mr. Otway’s) charge against made to disparage a man at the outset of 
the Directors was, that these practices had his arduous duties. He had read the 
been carried on for years with the full speech of the noble Lord at the enter- 
cognisance of the East Indian Govern-/tainment given to him by the East India 
ment; and the Directors had written des-| Company, a speech replete with noble sen- 
patches, condemnatory of them, indeed, | timents, and all he could say was that if 
but still showing that they were fully | the noble Lord acted upon that speech, 
aware of them. He regretted the absence | and appointed to public office persons who 
of the hon. Member for Roxburghshire | from their character and qualifications were 
(Mr. Elliot), who, on a former occasion, | fitted to take part in the government of 
said that he had been thirty years in India, 150,000,000 of persons, he might render 
and had never heard of the practice of illustriousin India a name that was famous 





torture. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would be in his place next Session when 
he (Mr. Otway) brought forward his Mo- 


tion on the subject. There was the evi-| 


dence given in the Report, not only of 
natives, but of several European gentle- 
men, affirming that in their sight the use 
of the thumbscrew had been practised by 
the police for the purpose of extorting a 


in Europe. 

| Mr. HENLEY tendered his thanks to 
‘the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Danby 
| Seymour) for having brought this subject 
to the knowledge of the House and the 
country ; for until he did that, he believed 
that scarcely anybody in this country had 
any knowledge of it. Another matter had 
also come painfully out in consequence of 


confession with a view to obtaining money. | this inquiry, that those parties who had 
It was clearly proved that they had been | had long experience in India must now be 
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held to have little knowledge not only of 
what went on in the country, but of what 
was done by parties in their own employ- 
ment. It was impossible altogether to 
acquit the Government of India of some 
share in this matter. The Commissioners 
said it was generally prevalent, that it was 
now diminishing, and that the whole ery of 
the country came up against what was 
being done. It was extremely painful to 
have this matter brought up, and to hear 
it treated, as it had been by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. W. Hogg), because he 
stated that it did not exist to a consider- 
able extent. Then again the hon. Baronet 
would have them believe that merchants, 
and missionaries, and Europeans were 
wholly ignorant of it; but if that were 
so, that only showed what an unfortunate 
state they were in, when the Government 
did not know what was going on by their 
own subordinates. It forced itself irre- 
sistibly on his mind that this practice had 
gone on to a considerable extent, and yet 
it was by an accident almost, by an hon. 
Member of that House choosing to go to 
India, that they had become aware of it. 
The existence of the evil, however, now 
stood upon record; there could be no 
longer any doubt about the fact; and he 
hoped that public opinion would so operate 
upon the Indian authorities as to insure 
that it should not much longer continue. 

Sir JAMES HOGG explained that he 
did not say that missionaries and Euro- 
peans did not know of it. He gave the 
words of the Commissioners, who express- 
ed their surprise that so few of the Euro- 

eans and civilians knew of it. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD entirely con- 
curred in the expression of gratitude which 
had been used with regard to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Poole for the infor- 
mation which he had afforded the Govern- 
ment upon the subject, and he had no 
doubt that the Government on the spot and 
the home Government would spare no 
effort to put a stop to such practices. With 
respect to the statements of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, it was obvious that 
they referred to another period as regarded 
the actual expenditure on civil works. He 
(Sir Charles Wood) stated the average ex- 
penditure on civil new works in 1852 at 
700,0007. Mr. Grant’s statement of ex- 


penditure, namely, 1,600,000/, in 1854, 
offered no discrepancy as to the facts. 

Mr. BRIGHT said the figures might be 
made to agree, but it would be by including 
things which were not strictly public works. 


Mr, Henley 
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Finance, de. 
Str CHARLES WOOD said, the dig. 


crepancy was none; because for Mr. 
Grant’s purpose all money for repairs, as 
well as for new works, was included. The 
hon. Gentleman said the statement of In- 
dian finance on the subject of the loan 
made by him (Sir Charles Wood) was 
intended to deceive the House. There 
was no use in talking of the balances, 
as they varied. That in April, 1853, 
was 15,500,0001. This gave about 
5,500,0002. available for any purpose to 
which it was requisite to be applied. For 
four years there had been an annual in- 
creasing surplus. For that the 4 per cent 
loan was kept open, and it being obvious 
that the 5 per cent loan was unnecessary, 
it was the duty of the Government to re- 
duce the 5 per cent to 4, as it would be 
unjust to call upon the people of India to 
pay the difference. After this operation 
had been effected a change of circum- 
stanees took place, rendering it necessary 
to raise a 5 per cent loan for the purposes 
of the country. The first cireumstance he 
gave his attention to, when he accepted the 
post of President of the Board of Control, 
was to endeavour to establish friendly rela- 
tions on the western frontier of our Indian 
dominions. He could not too highly praise 
the conduct of Lord Dalhousie in the war, 
which had been, as it were, forced upon 
him. That noble Lord had acted with so 
much judgment that he was enabled to put 
an end to wars, to obtain large acquisitions 
of territory, and to lay the foundation of 
amicable relations with other Powers. The 
successor was well selected, and he augur- 
ed the best for the appointment. 

Mr. WHITESIDE wished to say a few 
words on the administration of justice in 
India. The right hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Wood) on a former occasion said that the 
appointment of a Commission on jadicial 
establishments in India was about to be 
followed up, but he had not heard that 
anything had been done. While English- 
men and Seotchmen were selected for judi- 
cial offices, Irishmen seemed to be syste- 
matically excluded. If a pamphlet which 
had been sent to him, containing the judg- 
ment of the inferior courts, reported them 
truly, it was no wonder that so many of 
their decisions were reversed in the supe- 
rior courts, for such a farrago of folly, 
ignorance, and absurdity he had never 
read. 

Mr. MANGLES said, it might have 
been the ease that torture had been inflict- 
ed by native police officers in India ia order 
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to extort confessions in criminal cases, and 
the recent investigation of the Commission- 
ers had proved the lamentable fact that it 
had also been employed to enforce the pay- 
ment of rents. When he stated last year, 
on oecasion of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Blackett), that he 
had never heard of torture having been 
used in India for that end, or otherwise, 
than by native officers of police, in order | 
to extort confessions, he spoke in ignor- 
ance ; that ignorance arising from his per- 
sonal knowledge of India having been con- 
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prise in this matter. He trusted that 
before the next Session of Parliament 
measures would be devised to put an end 
to the system of torture, and that the 
finances of India on the next Budget night 
would present a more favourable appear- 
ance than they had shown that evening. 

After a few words from Mr. V. Scurty, 

Mr. BROTHERTON withdrew his Mo- 
tion. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Brieut, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were agreed to. 











fined to the north-western provinces, in| 
both of which the system of land revenue | » view to bring the state of the Finances of India 
was essentially different from that which | more clearly before Parliament, it is desirable 
prevailed in Madras. The Report re- | that the Board of Control for the Affairs of India 
cently published, exonerated the European| sont cn he pactenlty of ig, be 

’ ° © 2 a 1 ye - 
eked of the Company from being impli- ment of the receipts and cdr oi of the 
cated in these practices. In considering! Indian Treasury up to the 30th day of April, 
this subject it was only fair to remember | during the preceding, with an estimate of the 
the extreme difficulty in procuring informa- | anticipated receipts and expenditure for the 
tion relative to the commission of murders | C¥rTent year. 


( ; | Ths J . - ow 
and other offences in India. He thought! c+, in onder to afford a fair opportunity for 
the right hon. Gentleman was hardly justi- consideration of the statement on Indian finance, 
fied in saying that the servants of the Com- | now annually submitted to the House by the 
pany were open to blame with revard to President of the Board of Control, it is desirable 
the administration of torture in the Médiras | that, in future, that annual statement should be 

° “ | made at such a period of the Session as shall 
Presidency, and he was sure those servants | permit of its receiving the attention which its 
would not need the stimulus of publie opin- | importance demands.” 


ion to do all in their power to put down so | House adjourned at a quarter after Two 
abominable a system. 


Fe a 
Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR was sorry to | ° “ck- 

find that the statements he had made in | anand 
this House last year on the subject of tor- 
ture had turned out to be well founded, 
and he had found upon inquiry that there 
appeared to be some some sort of under- 
standing on the subject between the of- 
ficials and the collectors. He thought 
there were various circumstances which 
justified the statement of his right hon. 
Friend that he could not wholly exculpate| Bill read 3°. 

the civil servants in this matter. The| Viscount EBRINGTON said, he wished 
Government had neglected reports which | to call the attention of the House to the 
had called their attention to the infliction of inconvenience caused by the diversity of 
torture, and when cases had been brought | the arrangements required by different 
before the Judges in the Presidency of bishops as the condition of consecrating 
Madras they had failed to administer that | burial-grounds. It was his intention to 
severe punishment which would have been| move the addition of a clause providing 
likely to prevent a repetition of the offence. | that it should not be necessary for the 
With regard to the Native servants, they | burial board of any parish to do more than 
were extremely underpaid, and he thought | prove that a requisite line of demarcation 
a great deal might be done to improve need had been made between the parts intended 
character and their position. As to the | for the interment of members of the Church 
loan, there certainly had been no intention of England and others, and that no pro- 
to deceive on the part of the Government | ceedings should be instituted against any 
of India; but he admitted that they were | minister of the Church of England on ac- 
to a certain extent liable to blame for hav- | count of his having officiated at the inter- 
ing allowed themselves to be taken by sur- | ment in such ground after it had been ap- 


“ That, in the opinion of this Committee, with 
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proved by the Secretary of State, and be- 
fore its consecration. He would in fur- 
therance of his views adduce a case in 
point. The burial-ground of Torrington, 
which remained unconsecrated to that 
moment, because the Bishop required a 
four-foot wall between the Dissenters’ bu- 
rial-ground and the part appropriated to 
the members of the Church of England, 
and refused to consecrate, though even an 
iron railing or a sunk fence was offered by 
the burial board of that town. 

Clauses brought up and read the first 
time. 

Mr. FERGUSON said, he could men- 
tion that a similar case occurred in Carlisle, 
where consecration was refused because 
the division proposed was a foot-path. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the clause 
had been fully discussed on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Mr. Fer- 
guson), and the objection had been ad- 
mitted by the Committee. There had 
been cases, no doubt, where a wall was 
insisted on by the Bishop as a condition of 
consecration ; but the clause did not affect 
the provisions of the Bill, because if the 
ground remained unconsecrated the clergy 
could demand no fees for interments. He 
did not think the clause would effect the 
object in view, as a discretionary power 
should be left to the Bishop in the matter 
of consecration. It was, no doubt, most 
undesirable that those distinctions should 
exist; but the mode of separation required 


by the Act could not be decided by the! i 


clause of the noble Lord. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the clause would 
only make ‘‘ confusion worse confounded,” 
and he would not envy the Secretary of 
State his employment in the recess, should 
it pass, that of inquiring into the fitting 
fence and boundaries of all the church-yards | 
in England. He (Mr. Henley) did not 
see what difference could arise on the sub- 
ject of fences, as all that was requisite 
was that the distinction demanded by law 
should be permanently preserved; and 
whatever fence effected that object was, in 
his opinion, the best for the purpose. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought the question of boundary ought to 
be left altogether to the burial board. He 
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did not agree with the clause. 
Mr. W. J. FOX said, he did not see} 
why, as all met in the grave, there should be | 
any attempt to make a distinction between | 
the dead. The adoption of the clause | 
would show the feeling of the House against 


such obstructive demarcation; and he (Mr. 


Viscount Ebrington 
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Fox) should, therefore, support it, irre. 
spective of all considerations of ecclesias- 
tical convenience. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
should support the clause. The Home 
Office would only have to interpose in a 
few cases. In some places there was so 
strong a feeling against consecration as 
almost amounted to ridicule. The Dis- 
senters would have no objection, however, 
to all grave-yards being consecrated, if 
their ministers were permitted to read ser- 
vice over their dead. As it was, some 
clergymen of the Church of England ob- 
jected to the body of a Dissenter being 
carried over consecrated ground. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, all consecrated 
burial-grounds were open to Dissenters ; 
the only difference being that the Dissen- 
ters required their own ministers to pray 
over them. He (Mr. Wigram) was, how- 
ever, of opinion that so long as there was 
an Established Church it was only right 
that the authorised officers of that Church 
should perform the authorised service for 
the dead. The separation was required 
for the sake of decency. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
should support the clause. The distine- 
tion was not made for the sake of decency, 
but for the sake of intolerance. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would willingly agree to the clause, if 
it effected the object it had in view; but 
as it would not do so he could not support 


t. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, the clause was 


a very modest one. If a better could be 
introduced hon. Members ought to intro- 
duce it, and thereby put an end to eccle- 
siastical vagaries, such as the House had 
heard stated. He hoped the clause would 
be pressed to a division. 

Mr. BARROW said, he could not vote 
for the clause, because he thought it would 
give offence to a large portion of the com- 
munity to legalise the quasi consecration 
of burial-grounds. He agreed that divi- 
sion should be made as inexpensive as 
possible. 

Mr. BELL said, he should support the 
clause, for in reality the grievance was a 
Churchman’s, and not a Dissenter’s griev- 
ance. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that he could not 
agree to the clause as proposed by the 
noble Lord, but would assent to a clause 
giving to the burial boards (subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State) the 
power of deciding whether the consecrated 
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portion of the burial-ground was adequately 
fenced off from the unconsecrated ground. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, the really 
important part of the clause was that which 
enactéd that no clergyman of the Church 
of England should be liable to prosecution 
for performing the funeral service in un- 
consecrated ground. He would, with the 
permission of the House, move that por- 
tion of the clause alone. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
difficulty would not be met by the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner), for the burial 
board had now the power of deciding whe- 
ther the ground was sufficiently divided, 
but the Bishop might still refuse to conse- 
crate, and the noble Lord admitted that 
he could not be forced to do so. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that as 
part of the clause was objected to on one 
ground and part on another, he would 

ress the whole. 

Mr. MALINS said, he objected to giv- 
ing a power to the Secretary of State to 
override the authority of the Bishop) which, 
so long as there was an Established and 
Episcopal Church in England, ought to be 


maintained. There was a very strong 


feeling among a large class of persons 


with regard to burial in consecrated ground, 
and although personally he had no feeling 
on the subject himself, and had no desire 
to carry what was called intolerance be- 
yond the grave, he should vote against the 
clause. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a Second 
Time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 26; Noes 
29: Majority 3. 

Bill passed. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL— 

ADJOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 

Order read, for resuming adjourned de- 
bate on Question [6th August], ‘That the 
Clause (Appeal 7 & 8 Geo. IV. ¢. 29, s. 72) 
be now read a second time.”’ 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the said 
Clause be now read a second time.” 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should, in lieu 
of the clause that had just been negatived, 
move to substitute the following clause— 


“ And, for the discouragement of frivolous and 
vexatious informations and prosecutions under 


this Act, be it enacted, that it shall be lawful | P 


for any justices or court of petty sessions before 
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whom any case under this Act is tried, to award 
costs to the defendant, with an allowance for his 
loss of time in case of acquittal, to be paid by the 
prosecutor ; and also, if it shall appear to such 
justices or court that the charge was made from a 
malicious, vexatious, or frivolous motive, it shall 
be lawful for such justices or court to award to 
defendant such further sum of money, not exceed- 
ing 201., as to such justices or court shall seem fit, 
to be paid by such prosecutor as a compensation 
for the injury done, and in default of payment 
such costs and allowances and compensations may 
be levied by distress and sale of the prosecutor’s 
goods.” 


Clause brought up, and read a first time. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must oppose the clause, considering that it 
was most objectionable, and introducing a 
principle utterly unknown to the law of 
England. 

Mr. WATSON said, he considered the 
tendency of such a clause would be to in- 
troduce an injurious element into the ad- 
ministration of the law, though he would 
admit that the question as to the propriety 
of compensating prisoners in cases of ma- 
licious or vexatious prosecutions was well 
worthy of consideration at some future 
period. He further thought that the prin- 
ciple on which the Bill itself was found- 
ed was bad; and that, although we were 
much indebted to the magistracy for the 
zealous and conscientious manner in which 
they discharged their duties, the country 
could scarcely have confidence in them as 
competent persons to be intrusted with 
summary jurisdiction in criminal cases. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he agreed to a cer- 
tain extent that the Bill was an anomalous 
one ; but considering the evil it was in- 
tended to meet, he was of opinion that it 
was a wise and judicious one. As to the 
clause proposed, he thought it would be of 
the greatest injury to the prisoner. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
Clause be now read a second time,”’ put, 
and negatived. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should now 
move in Clause 3 to leave out, ‘‘ or lareeny 
as a clerk or servant, or embezzlement, or 
obtaining property by false pretences, or 
attempting to obtain property by false pre- 
tences.”’ By the clause, as it at present 
stood, power was given to magistrates at 
petty sessions to adjudicate in cases for 
which at present the punishment was 
transportation for life, a power which the 
quarter sessions did not possess; and he 
thought they ought not to have the power 
in the cases to which his Amendment ap- 
lied. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
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there was a large proportion of persons 
who at sessions and assizes pleaded guilty, 
and who might have done the same thing 
before the magistrates, and thus they un- 
derwent a long unnecessary imprisonment. 
He hoped the clause would be allowed to 
remain, though he could not help acknow- 
ledging that there were some inconveni- 
ences attending it. With regard to the 
Amendment, it often happened that though 
in law the offences of embezzlement, or 
larceny by a servant, or obtaining money 
under false pretences, were committed, yet 
the amounts might be very trifling, and it 
was well, therefore, that the magistrates in 
such cases should have summary jurisdiction. 

Mr. WATSON said, he should support 
the Amendment. The clause was opposed 
to the general object of the Bill. Besides, 
magistrates were already empowered to try 
in cases of larceny to the amount of 5s., 
and why should they not be allowed to take 
a plea of guilty? 

Mr. BAINES said, he was of opinion 
that the objections of the hon. and learned 
Member for Wexford (Mr. M‘Mahon) were 
to a certain extent well founded. In very 


clear and trifling cases he thought they 
ought not to subject the prisoner to a long 
imprisonment before trial, but they ought 


to give summary jurisdiction to the magis- 
trates in such cases. But he thought the 
offence of embezzlement ought to be omit- 
ted from the clause. The case which was 
now occupying so much attention was, as 
he understood, a charge of embezzlement 
by bankers of securities. It was quite 
clear that was a case that ought not to be 
tried by a magistrate. Then, with regard 
to the next offence named—false pretences, 
the distinction was sometimes very fine, 
and he thought it better that that should 
be omitted. But he thought it desirable 
to retain the power in cases of larceny by 
servants, and also in cases of obtaining 
property from masters. Take the case of 
female servants. It often happened that a 
female servant was had up for having in 
her possession a small amount of property 
belonging to her master, and he had often 
thought it a cruel thing that there was no 
summary power in such cases, but that the 
girl was sent to prison, where she remain- 
ed some time before trial, and the conse- 
quence was that the poor girl was too gene- 
rally ruined. He thought, if they allowed 
summary jurisdiction in such cases, they 
would do substantial justice, which was all 
they could accomplish; and, after all, in 
a matter of this nature, the consideration 


The Attorney General 
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with him was, how they could attain the 
greatest amount of good with the least 
amount of evil. 

Mr. BARROW said, he should be sorry 
to see the clause altogether struék out. 
If the punishment were limited to three 
months, it would prevent the magistrates 
adjudicating in serious cases. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he trusted that 
the Government would consent to omit a 
clause which would only have the effect 
of placing the magistrates in an invidious 
position. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill passed. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) ACT. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the Government 
were willing to yield to a suggestion made 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and to limit 
the continuance of the Bill to the Ist of 
July next, instead of the 31st of August, 

Cotonen DUNNE said, the Act had 
never been really applicable to any por- 
tion of Ireland. It was imposed upon dis- 
tricts in which no outrage had ever been 
committed. To pass year after year a 
strong measure of that kind was not the 
way to prevent disorder in Ireland. 

The House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATES BILL. 

[ Progress, 6th August.] Order for 
Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 19 inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 20. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he should 
move the omission of the clause. He 
wished to know whether it was consistent 
with justice, that in the event of an appli- 
cation being made to the Lords, and as- 
sented to by them, the present Bill should 
never operate with respect to that applica- 
tion, if, by some accident the assent of the 
Commons had not been obtained to it? 
There would be neither sense nor reason 
in such an enactment, which would imply 
that Parliament could not trust the Court 
of Chancery, to which it gave great powers 
in other cases, to judge whether in a par- 
ticular instance it ought not, on facts which 
had satisfied the House of Lords, to con- 
sider the matter. It was impossible to 
comprehend that principle. He did not 
mean to say that there should be an appeal 
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from Parliament to the Court of Chancery, 
but Parliament meant an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and not the resolution or decision of 
a single House of Parliament. The clause 
was aimed at a particular individual—Sir 
Thomas Maryon Wilson ; and it was in- 
tended to prevent the Court of Chancery 
ever hereafter considering the merits of his 
application. A more miserable thing for 
Parliament to do he could not conceive. 

Mr. WINN KNIGHT said, that Sir 
Thomas Wilson’s application had nothing 
whatever todo with Hampstead Heath, but 
had reference to some grass fields in the 
neighbourhood of the Finchley Road ; and 
there was no reason why that land should 
not be built on, except the interest of some 
neighbouring proprietors. There was no 
justice in such a clause as the present, 
excluding a particular individual from the 
benefit of the Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
Sir Thomas Wilson’s Bill was rejected in 
consequence of a report from the Judges 
to the effect that what he proposed to do 
was inconsistent with family settlements. 
If the Bill had been refused on the ground 
that the inclosure of his own land would 
interfere with Hampstead Heath, then the 
refusal would have been most unjust; but he 
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thought that the principle on which the pre- 


sent clause was founded was correct. He, 
however, agreed that, where an application 
to Parliament only failed through an acci- 
dent, then the Court of Chancery should 
not be prevented from considering the case, 
and he should, therefore, propose that the 
clause should be amended so as to confine 
its application to cases where Parliament, 
after exercising its judgment, had refused 
the application. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that some of those 
family settlements endured for forty years, 
and that a proposition made at one period 
during that term might be objectionable, 
and yet at another period, under altered 
circumstances, very proper and deserving 
of consideration. He consequently thought 
that the clause should be so altered as to 
allow an application to the Court of Chan- 
cery after the lapse of a certain time. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he was opposed 
to the first part of the clause, but trusted 
that the latter part, requiring the publicity 
of applications, would be retained. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought the 
Court of Chancery might be safely en- 
trusted to exercise a jurisdiction in the 
matter. The clause was directed against 
Sir Thomas Wilson, and if he should apply 
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to the Court of Chancery the refusal of the 
House of Lords would be an important 
element in the case, and no doubt would 
be duly considered by the Judge. He did 
not see why the case of Sir Thomas Wil- 
son should be distinguished from all other 
cases. He was the mere tenant for life, 
not having the leasing powers which were 
usually found in every properly-drawn set- 
tlement. He, therefore, protested against 
such an exceptional species of legislation, 
and should vote for the omission of the 
clause. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he thought that the 
Court of Chancery ought not to have the 
power of overriding the decision of Parlia- 
ment, which would be the effect of the Bill. 
If the clause was struck out, upon the ap- 
plication of Sir Thomas Wilson to have 
the benefit of the Bill, no one could ap- 
pear before the Judge in Equity to oppose 
on behalf of the publie ; the application to 
do so would fail, for nobody could have a 
locus standi. Thus the matter could be 
got through sub silentio. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he should 
support the clause, as he thought the 
Court of Chancery ought not to have the 
power of adjudicating upon a subject with 
respect to which the Houses of Parliament 
had expressed an opinion. 

Mr. WATSON said, he would suggest 
that the clause should be amended by 
limiting the prohibition to eases in which 
Bills had been rejected by Parliament on 
‘* public grounds.” As it stood at present 
the clause was most objectionable. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that, as to divide the Committee in its pre- 
sent state would only lead to an adjourn- 
ment, by which the other business on the 
paper would be thrown over, it would be 
better to report progress. 

The House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Six o’clock. 
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PUBLIC HOUSES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Eart GRANVILLE moved to resolve— 


‘¢That inasmuch as the Bill for the Transfer of 
Licences of Public Houses in Ireland is intended 
to remedy a Construction of the Law in relation 
to the Transfer of Licences which has been but 
recently arrived at, the Introduction of the Bill 
necessarily took place at a late Period; and as 
the Decisions on the existing Law have been such 
as to be productive of much public Inconvenience, 
consequently the Circumstances which render Le- 
gislation on the Subject Matter of the said Bill 
expedient are of such Urgency as to render the 
immediate Consideration of the same necessary.” 


Lorp MONTEAGLE was understood 
to express his disapproval of the repeat- 
ed propositions to suspend the Standing 
Orders. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he 
thought this was a case in which it was 
desirable to suspend the Standing Order. 
He would therefore move the Resolution, 
but he would not divide the House if any 
one objected. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that if any- 
thing had occurred recently to make this 
Bill necessary, he would not raise any 
objection. 

Eart GREY said, that rather than go 
on in this manner, suspending the Resolu- 
tiun, sometimes for one class of reasons 
and sometimes for another, it would be 
better to take the bolder step of rescinding 
the Resolution at once. If Government 
intended to persist in this plan of compel- 
ling the House to proceed with important 
measures of legislation at a period of the 
Session when it was utterly impossible for 
their Lordships properly to consider it— 
then, if that was the policy which they 
had deliberately resolved upon, all he 
could say was, that he wished they had 
never consented to the Resolution being 
placed on the Journals of the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE protested against 
the almost unparliamentary language of 
his noble Friend. His noble Friend had 
accused the Government of intentionally 
forcing through the House measures to 
which their Lordships were not disposed 
to give their consent. His (Karl Gran- 
ville) appealed to those of their Lordships 
who had been present at the discussion 
some little time before and subsequently 
to the 24th of July, to say whether his 
noble Friend was borne out in the state- 
ment he had made. He believed there 
was no man in his senses who would have 
agreed to the Resolution upon the Jour- 


nals unless it -had contained qualifying | letter. 


words. 
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ence to which that Resolution had been 
suspended, communication had been had 
with his noble Friend the Chairman of 
Committees. It was only in the case of 
the Limited Liability Bill that there had 
been the slightest difference of opinion as 
to the degree of urgency which required 
their Lordships to read a Bill a second 
time, and the reason the Government had 
so large a majority on that occasion was, 
not that noble Lords opposite were in the 
country and could not be in their places, 
but, because a large number of Peers who 
were usually opposed to the Government 
were more favourable than opposed to the 
Bill: when, therefore, his noble Friend 
stated that the Government were forcing 
Bills against the will of the House, he 
must say that it was a gross exaggera- 
tion. If a measure for the removal of 
the Jewish Disabilities had been to come 
on that night, he felt persuaded there 
would be a very good attendance on the 
opposite side. ; 

Tue Marquess or BATE said, that 
at this period of the Session Government 
had complete control over the House, and 
a great number of Peers had gone down 
into the country, because they trusted in 
the Resolution of the House, and thought, 
as he himself had thought, that there 
would be no matter of sufficient import- 
ance to make it necessary for them to at- 
tend; and the time that had elapsed since 
the Bill had been before the House did not 
admit of their being present to consider 
the subject. 

Eart GREY said, that the Government, 
by these frequent relaxations of the Reso- 
lution, were converting it into a dead letter. 
Could the noble Earl give him any one in- 
stance in which the Resolution of their 
Lordships had stopped the progress of a 
Bill? It was too true that a party question 
would be much more potent in bringing a 
large assemblage of their Lordships; but 
he thought it was very important that they 
should act upon some steady principle in 
dealing with questions in which the inter- 
ests of the nation and the honour and dig- 
nity of the House were involved. He did 
not believe that the Resolution suspending 
the Standing Order in the case of the 
Limited Liability Bill would have been 
| carried in a full House. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
|noble Earl was much mistaken when he 
spoke of the Order in question as a dead 
Such was not the case, for the 
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sures in the House of Commons which 
they would have wished to press, in conse- 
quence of an unwillingness to risk a colli- 
sion in reference to this Standing Order; 
and other measures were pressed forward 
by the Government in order to send them 
up to their Lordships before the Resolution 
of that House came into operation. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 24 (accord- 
ing to Order) and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the whole House To-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1854) CONTINU- 
ANCE AND AMENDMENT BILL. 

Moved, to resolve— 

“That the Public Health Act, 1854, Continu- 
ance and Amendment Bill was unavoidably delay- 
ed in the House of Commons pending the Pro- 
gress of other Measures which would have super- 
seded the Necessity of the Continuance of the ex- 
isting Board of Health by a separate Act; but 
inasmuch as the Bills now before this House do 
not contain any such Provisions, the Cireum- 
stances which render Legislation on the Subject 
Matter of the said Bill expedient are of such 
Urgency as to render the immediate Considera- 
tion of the same necessary.” 

Agreed to; Bill read 2* (according to 
Order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


DISEASES PREVENTION BILL. 

Moved to resolve— 

“That the Diseases Prevention Bill was un- 
avoidably delayed in its Passage through the 
House of Commons until the Provisions of the 
Nuisance Removal Bill now before this House 
were fully determined on, with which Measure the 
aforesaid Bill stands in necessary Connection ; 
and inasmuch as the Provisions thereof are formed 
to protect the Country against the Spread of any 
formidable Epidemic, Endemic, or contagious 
Disease similar to that with which it was afflicted 
last Year, the Circumstances which render Legis- 
lation on the Subject Matter of the said Bill ex- 
pedient are of such Urgency as to render the im- 
mediate Consideration of the same necessary.” 

Agreed to; Bill read 2* (according to 
Order) ; and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House To-morrow. 


LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. 
Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee. 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS rose to express 
a hope that when he showed how the law 
at present stood, and the nature of the 
Bill, the Government would see the neces- 
sity of making the concession to argu- 
ments and facts which they were not dis- 
posed to yield to the small number of 
Peers in attendance to oppose the mea- 
sure, Amongst other matters, it was de- 
sirable to consider what would be the 
operation of the Bill on bubble Compa- 
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nies. The repeal of the enactment pre- 
venting shareholders in Joint-stock Com- 
panies from transferring their shares with- 
out the consent of the other partners 
enabled bubble Companies, which were not 
actually fraudulent, to establish themselves 
without any check but this— that each 
shareholder was liable for the debts of the 
concern to the whole extent of his means. 
They were now about to get rid of that 
check, and to leave any bubble Company 
to establish itself without the slightest 
reason to prevent its members from en- 
deavouring to provide for themselves at 
the cost of the public. Some philoso- 
phical writers thought that Joint-stock 
Companies were desirable to enable under- 
takings to be carried out for which a large 
capital was required, of which the profits 
were to be postponed, and which would 
be attended with great risk ; but it would 
be most unwise to allow such Companies 
to be established without any limit as to 
capital, or the slightest provision to pre- 
vent an abuse of the power which a mea- 
sure like that on their Lordships’ table 
would confer. The law of France on this 
subject was said to be desirable, and that 
it should be adopted; and though he did 
not recommend the adoption of that law 
in this country, he begged to remark that 
it possessed this advantage, and afforded 
this check, that whoever actually carried 
on the business was liable to the whole 
extent of his means. It might be said 
that a man of straw could stand at the 
head of a considerable establishment, and 
that, therefore, there was no safety in the 
French law which the Bill before the 
House did not afford; but there was this 
further security in the French law, that if 
the partner en commandite at all inter- 
fered in the business he became liable ; 
he therefore must be strictly a sleeping 
partner, taking no part in the business, 
but merely advancing capital to carry on 
the business. There was, therefore, this 
check—that the man who carried on the 
business was responsible for the whole 
obligations of the Company; and a man 
placed in that situation was more likely to 
carry on the business with advantage to 
the public and to the Company when he 
knew that the sole responsibility rested 
upon him. The Bill as it stood proposed 
to enable any number of persons to enter 
into a partnership on any capital they 
pleased with 107. shares. But what had 
happened before? In 1824 or 1825 
there had been a deluge of Joint-stock 
Companies, without any of the immuni- 
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ties proposed to be conferred by this whether that practice could not be extend. 
Bill; and when the bubbles burst the ed in a more effectual manner, provided 
bankruptcies were awful, and only very due precaution were at the same time 
few of those who intrusted their money taken against the evil consequences that 
to these Companies had succeeded in sav- might otherwise flow from its adoption, 
ing it. Again, at a later period, there In fact, the opposition offered to the pre- 
was another rush of Joint-stock Compa- sent Bill originated not so much from an 
panies — some bubbles — and associations objection to the principle of the measure, 
devoted to every conceivable description, as to the ill-considered mode in which it 
and they knew the result. That expe- was sought to hurry it through Parlia- 
rience should not be thrown away. There ment at the end of the Session. They 
was no reason why the small capitalist did not accuse the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
should not be encouraged ; but it was clear ville) of a general want of courtesy to the 
that Joint-stock Companies shou!d not be | House, but certainly it was very much like 
created with special immunities, unless it | an act of tyranny to insist on forcing this 
was for the carrying out of large under- | crude and ill-digested Bill upon their Lord- 
takings ; and his own opinion was, that, | ships under present circumstances. If the 
generally speaking, commercial business | measure passed in its present shape its pro- 
of an ordinary character could not be ad-! moters would incur a heavy responsibility ; 
vantageously conducted by such bodies. | and, no doubt, many eminent Members of 
At the period to which he referred, how- | the other House who were friendly to its 
ever, these Companies went on trading | principle now coincided with those of their 
recklessly upon the money of other people | Lordships who desired to see it postponed 
to the extreme injury of the regular trader | until it could be properly eonsidered. In 
who had only his own private means to | the Bill originally introduced into the House 
rely on; but, after a time, they all failed, | of Commons it was proposed that there 
and the only one which, to his knowledge, | should be a limited liability in the case of 
had since been revived, was that really | Companies which had a capital of 20,0001., 
useful enterprise, the Parcels Delivery | with shares of 25/. each, on which 20 per 
Company. What was the present state | cent was to be paid up. In the course of 
of the law on this subject? The Legis-| discussion this amount was considered to 
lature had already put some check upon| be too large, and the Government acceded 
Joint-stock Companies, and had subjected toa proposition that the capital should be 
them to some regulations. An Act, passed | fixed at 10,000/., in shares of 101. each, 
in the 7th and 8th of Victoria, enabled | on which 20 per cent was to be paid up; 
every Joint-stock Company, complying with | but, ultimately, all stipulations as to the 
its regulations, without applying to the | amount of capital were struck out. He 
Board of Trade, to become a corporation. | was not by any means inclined to put re- 
Contemporanecously another Act was passed | strictions on the small capitalists ; on the 
which allowed these Companies to be dis-| contrary, he was desirous, as far as pos- 
solved when they had become bankrupt ; | sible, to advance their interests, but he 
reserving, however, to every creditor, not- | certainly was not prepared to give the im- 
withstanding the bankruptcy, the right of} munity of limited lability te Companies 
maintaining his claim upon the concern | with no capital, or with what amounted to 
against every individual member of the|no capital. If the Bill, therefore, went 
partnership. Powers were also ultimately | into Committee, or if it were referred to a 
given for the winding up of Companies or | Select Committee, he should propose to 
Associations consisting of a very small restore to it that provision which required 
number of partners. These different Acts | that all Companies trading under limited 
contained a most important series of pro-| liability should have a capital of at least 
visions, constituting, in fact, a code of| 10,0007. He was not opposed to limited 
commercial legislation ; and this code they | liability—on the contrary, he was for it 
were now called upon entirely to abrogate, | with proper checks and restrictions ; and 
in order to put in its place the principle of | he was convinced that, if some restriction, 
limited liability, unaccompanied by those | such as that which he had just mentioned, 
restrictions which were indispensable to | were not introduced all sorts of small Com- 
prevent it from operating serious mischief. panies would be formed, which every man 
The practice of our law had heretofore | who could command 21. would be running 
been to limitliability, subject to certain con- | to join, and the result would be that the 
ditions ; and there could be no reasonable | general trade of the country would be com- 
objection, at a fitting time, to consider pletely deranged. He felt that he was de- 
Lord St. Leonards 
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fending the interests of the poorer classes | 


in asking their Lordships not to agree to 
a Bill which, as it at present stood, would 
throw temptation in the way of the working 
man to draw his earnings from the savings- 
banks in order to invest them in unprofit- 
able undertakings. Had their Lordships 


considered what would be the effect of the | 


Bill on the small traders? What a great 


injustice it would inflict on the baker or | 


butcher who, trading with a limited capital 
and unlimited liability, saw established next 
door to him a butcher’s or baker’s shop, 
supported by the subscribed capital of all 
his neighbours, and underselling him by 
the sacrifices which a limited liability would 
enable the association to make. What in- 
dividual trader could bear up against such 
a competition? Suppose, for instance, all 
the domestic servants in some wealthy 
neighbourhood should combine to set up 
a baker’s shop; of course they would be 
able to support it by giving their masters’ 
custom to it, and every baker in the neigh- 
bourhood would very soon be ruined. In 
this way an entire set of tradesmen might 
be driven out of a neighbourhood. A real 
bond fide capital was the best security for 
the public when limited liability was sought 
to be established, and that security he de- 
sired to see established by this Bill. In 
the law, as it now stood, great care was 
taken to wind up Joint-Steck Companies 
when they had expended a reasonable 
amount of their capital, and in this Bill, 
as it was originally introduced in the other 
House, there was a provision of this sort, 
though a very imperfect one. In the Bill 
now before the House there was no provi- 
sion for winding up any of the Companies 
formed under it. The first Report of the 
Mereantile Law Commissioners, who con- 
sidered this subject, expressed an opinion 
against the very measure which the Go- 
vernment had brought forward. The Com- 
missioners, after stating that the subject 
was one of paramount importance, arrived 
at the conclusion that the proposed altera- 
tion would not operate beneficially on the 
general trading interests of the country, 
and they added that they had not been 
able to discover any evidence of the want 
of a sufficient capital for carrying on legi- 
timate enterprise and for all the require- 
ments of commerce. The Commissioners 
also stated that they had considered the 
subject with respect to the benefit which it 
might be caleulated to confer on indivi- 
duals, by enabling them to obtain capital 
and establish themselves in business by the 
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aid of partners, ineurring a limited liability 
only; and they went on to say that it 
could not be doubted that instances occur- 
red where men of probity would derive 
benefit from such a system ; but they ex- 
pressed an opinion that such benefit had 
been greatly overstated. The Commis- 


sioners ended their observations on this 
subject in these words— 


“ With regard to those undertakings the execu- 
tion of which involves an interference with the 
rights of property, the sanction of Parliament 
always has been, and still ought to be, required. 
With regard to others, the privilege of having a 
| limited liability may be granted by charter, and, 

for the purpose of regulating the granting of 
| charters, your Majesty’s Commissioners recom- 
| mend that a Board be established to decide upon 
| all applications for them; and this Board should 
| require in all cases compliance with certain fixed 
| regulations.” 

| The introduction of the present Bill by the 
Government interfered, therefore, with the 
recommendations of their own Commission- 
ers. When persons spoke about the neces- 
sity of the freedom of capital, he would 
ask, what country was there in the world 
where capital was more free than in this ? 
It was an abuse of terms to say that there 
was a want of freedom of capital; but 
there was a want which he should be will- 
ing to supply, to a certain extent, of a 
limitation of liability, upon the reasonable 
condition that there should be capital in a 
concern; yet he was not willing that a 
measure like the present should pass, es- 
tablishing limited liability for a concern 
where there was no capital. Since he had 
had the honour of sitting in their Lord- 
ships’ House, he had never shown any dis; 
position to obstruct any really useful mea, 
sure ; but he felt such strong objection to 
the Bill in its present shape that he should 
oppose its passing, unless some concession 
were made by the Government enabling 
the measure to be put in a more satisfac- 
tory state. Ile had no desire to throw the 
Bill over for the Session, and he would un- 
dertake that if it were referred to a Select 
Committee the whole subject would be 
considered in three or four hours. He 
would for himself undertake to give no 
factious opposition to the consideration of 
the measure. 

Ears GRANVILLE admitted that some 
arguments might be adduced in favour of 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
but at the same time he thought that there 
were very serious objections to that course. 
If, as the noble and learned Lord said, the 
Bill could be considered in three or four 
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hours in a Select Committee, it might also 
be considered in an equally short time in 
a Committee of the Whole House ; with 
this Advantage, that any amendments which 
it might be thought desirable to propose 
upon a subject in respect to which, as a 
noble and learned Lord had said, there was 
a strong popular feeling, would be discuss- 
ed in public. He would not pledge him- 
self to adopt all the Amendments which 
might be proposed, but whatever argu- 
ments might be put forth in favour of any 
changes in the Bill would certainly receive 
his most anxious consideration, if their 
Lordships would allow the Bill to be con- 
sidered in Committee. 

Lorp St. LEONARDS considered that 
a Committee of the Whole House was a 
most incompetent tribunal to consider a 
question of this kind. It would be a 
mockery to attempt it. If the Bill was to 
be calmly and properly discussed it could 
only be done in a Select Committee. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he would most 
earnestly advise his noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) to assent to the Select Commit- 
tee proposed by his noble and learned 
Friend in the spirit which he had exhibited. 
In two hours the Bill could be considered, 
and he had not the smallest doubt but 


in a very short time it would be rendered 


innocuous. One of the reasons why he 
(Lord Campbell) asked their Lordships to 
proceed with the Bill was that the public 
might be enred as soon as possible on this 
subject. Ie thought there would be great 
dissatisfaction should their Lordships stop 
the Bill in its present stage, but he 
was satisfied that in a Select Committee 
clauses might be introduced which would 
prevent the measure from producing mis- 
chief. It was calculated, in its present 
shape, to promote fraud, and he believed 
that it could be so altered as to make it 
incapable of producing mischief to the 
public. As a general principle, all who 
engaged in trade ought to be liable as con- 
tractors for the full amount of the pecuni- 
ary demands against them; but there 
were certain exceptional cases, such as 
railway and dock Companies and the like, 
whose undertakings could not be carried 
out except with limited liability. But to 
say that two or three persons might en- 
gage in keeping a chandler’s shop on the 
principle of limited liability, was absurd. 
He had had only a slight opportunity since 
his return from circuit to glance over the 
Bill, but it seemed to him to be one that 
would enable two or three, or half adozen, 


Earl Granville 
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_to engage in a chandler’s shop with 201, 
eapital. [Lord Grey: A capital of 10s.] 
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He had been a long time a Member of 


' their Lordships’ House, and he could say 
| that no good was done in general to a Bill 
|in a Committee of the Whole House; but 
‘in a Select Committee the service that a 
| Bill received could not be exaggerated. To 


refer a Bill to a Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House was the way to pass a 
measure, whereas to refer a Bill to a Se- 
lect Committee of the other House was the 
way to destroy it. His noble and learn- 
ed Friend recommended that they should 
consider this Bill in a Select Committee, 
and if that were acceded to, the Commit- 
tee could meet to-morrow, and he hoped 
that in the course of four hours they would 
be able to come to an understanding, and 
make it conform to the principles on which 
they were agreed and which had been re- 
commended by the Commissioners. 

Eart GREY said, he was extremely 
glad to hear what had fallen from his noble 
and learned Friend, because it gave him 
high authority for moving an Amendment 
to the Motion that the Bill be committed, 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He could assure their Lordships 
that if they assented to that proposition 
and should do him the honour to place 
him on the Committee, he would do every- 
thing to promote the Bill’s passing in the 
present Session; but he could not be so 
sanguine as to think that it could be 
brought into the shape in which it could 
pass with safety to the public in the course 
of a few hours. He had been so taken by 
surprise by the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Bill at so late a 
period of the Session, that when he ad- 
dressed their Lordships on Tuesday even- 
ing, he had not been able to make himself 
acquainted with the details of the measure. 
He had now to some extent supplied the 
deficiency, and must profess his astonish- 
ment that such a Bill should have passed 
through the other House, and could now 
be recommended to their Lordships. It 
was a remarkable circumstance that the 
House was called upon to adopt a Bill 
which would establish the principle of 
limited responsibility, against the opinions 
of every person, so far as he knew, who 
had paid attention to the subject. He 
found from the Report of the Commission 
that a learned Scotch Judge, Lord Currie- 
hill, had remarked that limited liability 
appeared to have some peculiar tendency 
to the encouragement of fraud, because in 
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every State in which that principle pre- 
vailed it was only permitted, subject to 
the severest checks that could be imposed. 
He (Earl Grey) had referred to the evi- 
dence taken by the Commission, and he 
found that every witness, even those most 
in favour of the principle of limited liabi- 
lity, agreed as to the necessity of intro- 
ducing the most stringent precautions to 
guard against fraud. This Bill contained 
no provisions whatever to guard against 
fraud, which experience and authority 
proved partnerships of this kind were cal- 
culated to produce. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary some restrictions should be intro- 
duced. As the Bill now stood three per- 
sons might form a Company. The number 
was governed by a clause taken from the 
Joint-stock Companies Act. That Act re- 
quired that a Joint-stock Company should 
have not less than three directors, who 
must be shareholders, and, therefore, under 
this Bill a Company could not consist of 
less than three shareholders; but there 
was nothing in the Bill that he could dis- 
cover which required a greater number of 
partners than three. Thus, three persons, 
upon going to the registrar and declaring 
they had subscribed a certain amount of 
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capital, of which a. certain portion was 
paid up, would be at liberty to establish a 


Company. They might be convicts, only 
discharged the preceding day, after having 
undergone punishment. They might be 
persons who had failed and paid 6d. in the 
pound upon large liabilities, and who had 
been refused any certificate by the Court 
of Bankruptey. He knew a Joint-stock 
Company which had been applying to the 
Board of Trade for a charter, one of the 
promoters of which was a person in that 
precise situation. There were no means 
whatever of ascertaining the accuracy of 
the statements made by persons going to 
the registrar and setting up a Joint-stock 
Company under this Bill. Was it fit or 
decent that with so little authority any 
Company should be allowed to be establish- 
ed? A Company might be established by 
men haying a large amount of capital, but 
who wished to employ their capital for dis- 
honest purposes. In the metropolis a very 
large amount of capital was invested in 
the extremely dishonest trade of receiving 
stolen goods. The possession of wealth 
so little implied the possession of honesty 
that very possibly Companies would be 
formed the object of which would be to 
defraud and plunder the public. He wished 
to point out the facilitics for their operations 
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which this Bill afforded. They might em- 


bark in avery large business, either manu- 
facturing or mercantile, carry it on with 
all the outward appearances of wealth and 
stability, pay all demands for a consider- 
able time, divide large nominal profits, 
and yet the whole concern, from first to 
last, might be a gigantic swindle. They 
might be carrying on business wholly at a 
loss, and obtaining, by dividends out of 
capital, far larger sums than they origi- 
nally invested. 

They might put in their pockets a large 
amount of money they had received from 
other parties, and, retiring from the Com- 
pany when concealment was no longer 
possible, be perfectly free from any pecu- 
niary responsibility. That was perfectly 
easy, because the only check whatever 
provided by this Bill was the necessity of 
presentiug a balance sheet and report from 
auditors. But the auditors were appoint- 
ed by the Company themselves, and per- 
sons establishing a Company for fraudulent 
purposes would take care to appoint audi- 
tors who were in the plot, and the auditors 
would take care not to let that appear 
which was wrong. It was often matter of 
doubt what charges should be carried to 
revenue and what to capital account, and 
many men had been brought to ruin by 
using that which seemed to be profits, but 
was really capital. With perfect good faith 
it might easily happen ; but when there was 
bad faith—when it was the object of those 
who presented the accounts to conceal 
the truth—when those accounts were not 
submitted to independent auditors, but to 
auditors in collusion with fraudulent diree- 
tors—what security was there in a balance 
sheet being required by this Bill? Then, 
again, let their Lordships look at the in- 
justice in the operation of this act towards 
the honest trader. A fraudulent Com- 
pany, meaning to absorb its capital in ten 
or fifteen years, and carrying on business 
upon that principle, could afford to under- 
sell the honest trader and drive him out of 
the field. Any branch of trade taken up 
by such a Company would be engrossed. 
The public for the moment would be 
gainers by having cheap goods provided 
for them; but in the end they would 
severely suffer. When the Company was 
broken up, the honest producers would not 
be able to take the place of the bankrupt 
concern, the whole trade would be dis- 
turbed and the public would be deprived 
of the proper supply which it required. 
It needed very little ingenuity to point 
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out many different modes in which fraud 
might be committed, but if he were to 
do so he should be trespassing most un- 
warrantably upon their Lordships’ time. 
and he would therefore content himself 
with having shown that there was one plain 
and obvious mode by which fraud could be 
committed. He, therefore, asked their 
Lordships to introduce such Amendments 
as would deprive the Bill of those mis- 
chievous tendencies which were inherent in 
the principle of limited liability unless suf- 
ficient checks were provided; and this 
could only be done by a Select Committee. 
The Amendments which he was anxious to 
introduce into the Bill would be included 
under six different heads. Under the first, 
he proposed that some provision should be 
made in the Bill for providing an indepen- 
dent audit in the case of all Joint-stock 
Companies formed under this Act. There 
could be no objection to the principle of 
that provision, for the noble Lord the Pre- 
sident of the Council had himself, on more 
than one occasion, endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to introduce a like provision in the 
cese of Railway Companies. Under the se- 
cond head he proposed to re-introduce into 
the Bill the provisions which the Bill con- 
tained when it was first introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government, to the effect that 
when 75 per cent. of the original capital 
had been lost, the Company should be dis- 
solved, and in the event of the directors 
continuing to carry on business after that 
proportion of capital had been so lost that 
they should be liable to severe penalties. 
Government could of course offer no ob- 
jection to that provision, seeing that it was 
one which they had originally inserted in 
the Bill, in which he now proposed to re- 
insert it. The provisions under the third 
head would be to the effect that directors 
who declared a dividend in any Company 
which was insolvent, or should make a Com- 
pany insolvent by declaring and paying a 
dividend, should be liable in their whole 
property for the debts of the Company. 
Provisions similar to these existed in the 
Jaw of Massachusetts with respect to all 
Companies formed with these privileges, 
and he did not see how any one could ob- 
ject to such a provision. The fourth head 
would include provisions to the effect that 
notes or obligations of shareholders should 
not be considered part payment of any sub- 
scribed capital of a Joint-stock Company. 
This, also, was part of the law which ex- 
isted in Massachusetts. The clauses under 
the fifth head would provide that the debts 
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of the Company should not at any time 
exceed the capital stock of the Company. 
Under the sixth head, it was provided that 
the directors should become personally re. 
sponsible for the debts of the Company, if 
they were guilty of making any false state- 
ments or false representations of the state 
of their affairs to the public. He would 
ask their Lordships if it were possible in a 
Committee of the Whole House to discuss 
with advantage or effect provisions for the 
accomplishment of these important objects ? 
It was the duty of the Government, if they 
were determined to recommend this great 
change in the commercial law of the coun- 
try, to have submitted the proposal in the 
form of a complete digest of all the laws 
on the subject of Joint-stock Companies, 
and not to have left the matter in the vague 
and uncertain state in which it would be if 
this Bill were allowed to pass in its pre- 
sent state. Looking at the extent of the 
changes which he considered necessary, 
and the extreme difficulty in providing for 
and giving effect to these provisions, he 
certainly was not so sanguine as the noble 
and learned Lord behind him (Lord Camp- 
bell) had been, that it would be possible 
in a select Committee, in the course of four 
or five hours, to deal with the subject, and 
to make all necessary Amendments ; he 
would, however, if the Committee were ap- 
pointed, do the best he could to facilitate 
the carrying out those provisions which he 
considered absolutely necessary, and to im- 
prove the Bill as mueh as possible—though 
he confessed he thought it quite unimprov- 
able. One reason which had been given 
by the noble Earl for pressing the Bill was, 
that the public were impatient for legisla- 
tion on this subject, and he supposed it was, 
therefore, intended that a praetieal proof 
should be given them of the delusion under 
which they were labouring. But he had 
always supposed one of the main functions 
of that House was to check hasty legisla- 
tion, and to take care that inconsiderate 
clamour for a particular measure was not 
mistaken for that well-eonsidered public 
opinion to which both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ought to giveway. If Amendments 
were introduced in the Select Committee, 
they would have to be reprinted, and two 
or three days ought then to be given for 
their consideration by the House and the 
country. Could that be done when the 
Appropriation Bill had been read a second 
time? It was almost impossible ; but, if 
their Lordships were determined to pass 
the Bill, let them at any rate endeavour io 
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render it innocuous by referring it to a | 
Select Committee. 

Amendment moved, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Mo- 
tion and insert “‘ be referred to a Select 
Committee.” 

Lord STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that although he had been some- 
what influenced by the specches of the two 
noble and learned Lords (Lord St. Leo- 
nards and Lord Campbell) yet the speech 
of the noble Earl (Earl Grey) had con- 
vinced him that it would be utterly useless 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 
His noble Friend had hardly given a fair 
statement of the opinions of the Commis- 
sioners, only five of whom had signed the 
Report, which was certainly one of the 
most contradictory and unsatisfactory Re- 
ports he had ever read, being a mere ba- 
lance of opinion throughout. He would 
however read a few passages from the 
Report of one of them, Mr. Bramwell, 
whose opinion on this subject was entitled 
to great weight. Mr. Bramwell said :— 

“If ever there was arule established by reason, 
authority, and experience, it is that the interest 
of a community is best consulted by leaving to its 
members, as far as possible, the unrestrained and 
unfettered exercise of their own talents and in- 
dustry. Our modern legislation has been founded 
on this principle, with the sanction of the im- 
mense majority of those whose opinions are of any 
value.” 

Eart GREY said, that Mr. Bramwell 
also stated his entire concurrence with 
another of the Commissioners, Mr. Kirk- 
man Hodgson, who condemned the prin- 
ciple of a société anonyme without certain 
restrictions. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he would also read a passage from the 
opinion given by the gentleman to whom 
his noble Friend had referred. Mr. Kirk- 
man Hodgson said :— 

“This country is now, I believe, almost the only 
one in which this law of limited liability does not 
exist. It prevails in all those with which we 
have the most extended and important inter- 
course, and this isolation acts very injuriously in 
Many cases to the English merchant. I could 
mention whole trades which, thirty years ago, 
were entirely carried on by English houses, in 
which at the present moment scarcely one is to 
be found ; their places have been entirely supplied 
by foreigners, who establish branches of their 
houses here and in the manufacturing districts, 
while the main establishments (almost all under 
the commandite principle) are abroad.” 


He admitted that there were many pas- 
sages in these Reports which were not 
favourable to the Bill; but since 1853, 
when they were drawu up, public opinion 
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had much advanced with regard to this 
question. He had not heard any of their 
lordships, with the exception of the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) adduce any arguments in 
opposition to the principle of Limited Lia- 
bility, and many of the objections which 
the noble Earl had brought forward in 
opposition to the details of the Bill were 
perfectly unfounded. Among other things, 
the noble Earl said that there was no limit 
to the number of partners in a Joint-stock 
Company—but it was a mistake to suppose 
that any two or three people might form a 
partnership under the Bill, for the minimum 
number of persons who could do so was 
twenty-five. The noble Earl seemed to 
think, because the conditions of the Joint- 
stock Companies Act were not recited in 
this Bill, that there would be no conditions 
imposed by this measure on the establish- 
ment of Companies based on limited liability. 
That was entirely a mistake. The first 
clause of the Bill declared that any Joint- 
stock Company formed under its provi- 
sions would be entitled to the privileges of 
limited liability only under certain condi- 
tions, and all the restrictions of the Joint- 
stock Companies Act against fraudulent 
associations and bubble schemes would 
apply to the partnerships created under 
this Bill. The Joint-stock Companies 
Act, no doubt, might be capable of im- 
provement; and, if he continued to hold 
his present office, it was his intention next 
year to introduce a Bill to amend that 
measure in points that past experience of 
its working had suggested, to simplify 
the proceedings under it. The noble 
Earl said that gigantic frauds might be 
committed by bodies of directors under 
this Bill, but similar frauds were equally 
possible under the existing state of the 
law; and, so far from this change having 
a tendency to encourage bubble Companies 
and fraudulent enterprises, it was likely 
to check them; because at present the 
public were induced blindly to trust to 
the appearance of a few wealthy names, 
placed as decoy ducks at the head of 
unsound undertakings, believing that, how- 
ever badly the business might be con- 
ducted, they could always, in case of de- 
fault, come upon the richer partners, who 
were unlimitedly liable; whereas, if it 
were understood that the liability was 
limited, men would feel that it was only 
by prudence in the management of their 
business that they could keep themselves 
safe. With regard to the noble Earl’s 
six or seven different propositions, if they 
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were to be all fully discussed, as he sug-| prise; it is only when the nature and 


gested, the: Bill could not emerge from 
Committee for weeks. If, however, any 
additional securities could be introduced 
into the measure, the Government would 
be happy to consider them in that House. 
Bills involving a vast variety of details and 
much machinery were, no doubt, advan- 
tageously referred to sclect Committees ; 
but this measure was almost entirely com- 
posed of the principle, and the question 
whether the parts of it which were omitted 
in the other House should now be restored 
might be as well discussed in that House 
as upstairs in a Select Committee. The 
adoption of the course recommended by 
the noble Earl would also be most unwise, 
and would create much misapprehension 
in the country, by whom it would be con- 
sidered that the object of sending it to a 
Select Committee was to destroy the Bill, 
and not to improve it. 

Lord MONTEAGLE complained of the 
disingenuous manner in which the argu- 
ments for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee had been met. The noble 
Earl (Lord Grey) who suggested that pro- 
ceeding had not condemned the principle 
of limited liability, under all cireumstances; 


but he wished to examine carefully whether 
it was proposed in this Bill to apply it in a 
form that would be safe to the commercial 
community ; and he argued, most justly, 
that it was necessary for the purpose he 
had in view to subject the Bill to the calm 
diseussion and examination of a Select 


Committee. The noble Lord the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had quoted 
the opinions of one of the Commissioners 
in defence of the Bill; but the Bill recom- 
mended differed evidently from that before 
the House. Mr. Bramwell considered that 
limited liability ought to be accompanied 
with efficient safeguards and restrictions; 
no such safeguards were here provided. The 
Government themselves had recognised the 
same necessity, for in their Bill, as origin- 
ally introduced, they had inserted checks 
and safeguards, which most unfortunately 
had been expunged from the Bill now re- 
commended to their Lordships. With 
respect to the alleged advantages to be 
derived from the operation of this Bill, in 
its effect and ordinary commercial under- 
takings, he thought such favourable antici- 
pations altogether unfounded, for there was 
not an instance on record of the success- 
ful application of a chartered joint-stock 
principle to ordinary commercial objects 
which could be carried on by private enter- 
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magnitude of an enterprise is beyond the 
reach of an ordinary partnership. The 
most striking illustration of such failure 
of the joint-stock principle applied to com- 
mercial pursuits was that of the East India 
Company, which had notoriously failed as 
a commercial undertaking. He felt great 
alarm at the principle on which this Bill 
was defended in another place. A most 
unfortunate delusion had, for the first 
time, been held out to the community of 
England as a truth. It was suggested 
that there was an opposition of interest 
between the capitalist and the industrious 
classes, thus representing the capitalists 
as the enemies of productive labour. The 
arguments professing to be drawn from 
experience are equally fallacious. If fo- 
reign authority was appealed to in favour 
of the principle of limited liability it ought 
not to have been relied upon apart from the 
precaution with which that principle was 
guarded in foreign countries; for instance, 
it behoves Parliament to consider and to 
adopt the precautions with which it was 
wisely associated by law in America. He 
doubted, even with these precautions, whe- 
ther the principle was so successful in the 
United States as was pretended; compare 
the commercial character, the state of 
credit, and the transactions on the Broad- 
way at New York and in England, and 
he would ask which of the two countries 
stood the highest in respect to all that 
characterised its commercial men? It 
was said that the state of things in France 
was a recommendation in favour of the 
proposed change. It was asserted that 
there was a great deal of capital unin- 
vested in this country which this Bill, and 
the Companies formed under it, was ex- 
pected to bring into action. But was 
there not also much unemployed capital 
in France, where the principle of limited 
liability existed? But had the limited 
liability principle called into action all, or 
any great part, of the unemployed capital 
of the latter country 2? What had recently 
occurred there? Why, that there was such 
a mass of unemployed capital lying in the 
hands of small proprietors in France, that 
176,000,000. had been tendered as a sub- 
scription by them towards the last open loan. 
French capital had thus been previously 
lying dormant, at a time when the principle 
of limited liability was in full operation, 
and had long been sanctioned by law. 
The events, therefore, that had recently 
taken place in France went to disprove the 
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supposition that the adoption of the princi- 
ple of the societe anonyme, or socicté en 
commandite, would necessarily call out and 
keep in activity the unemployed capital of 
this country, if such unemployed capital 
were proved to exist. He believed the ef- 
fect of the Bill would be, that a certain 
amount of capital, not now in a latent 
or dormant state, would be diverted by 
gambling speculations from the better pur- 
poses in which it was now employed. It 
was said that people should be allowed to 
take care of themselves, and that their 
own interests would lead them to decide 
on the course they thought best. If this 
were universally true, what right, then, 
had the Legislature to interfere with lot- 
teries ? But it had so interfered, and en- 
acted that no lottery should exist in this 
country, even for the bond fide purposes 
of disposing of property, or for the profit 
of the State. Since the time of the South 
Sea Bubble the commercial legislation of 
Parliament had been directed to curb the 
spirit of gambling, little goes, bubble Com- 
panies, and fraudulent auctions; and he 
hoped Parliament would not now for the 
first time take a step in the contrary direc- 
tion. He also contended that this Bill, 
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instead of benefiting the poorer classes, 


as had been urged .in its favour, would 
do them harm. They would possibly see 
Companies created under this Bill; but 
what description of Companies? The 
payment of a few shillings on shares 
would be sufficient to bring a Company 
into activity. Did their Lordships believe 
that these bubble Companies would be got 
together for the purpose of carrying on 
a trade? No; one object would be to 
organise a paid staff of officials who would 
make a profit on the mere salaries they 
would receive. Again, another class of 
men would engage in these Companies, 
not for the legitimate purposes of trade, 
but for the purpose of making a traffic 
in their shares. These and other abuses 
were proposed to be guarded against by 
the Government Bill, as introduced into 
Parliament. But in an evil hour they had 
been induced to abandon their deliberate 
intentions, and to adopt the present Bill. 
Yet, even under these circumstances, the 
proposal is not to reject the Bill, but 
to examine its provisions carefully. He 
thought so reasonable a proposition as that 
of his noble Friend (Earl Grey) for refer- 
ring this Bill to a Select Committee could 
hardly be resisted with common decency. 
There would be a greater loss of time in 
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discussing the measure in a Committee of 
the whole House than there would be in 
discussing it in a Committee up stairs. 
But the Bill is said to be recommended 
by its popularity. If this argument were 
sound, on what evidence does it rest as 
a fact? What petitions had been pre- 
sented to their Lordships’ House in favour 
of this Bill? He knew of none; nor did 
he know of any great commercial authority 
which had recommended the measure now 
under consideration for their Lordships’ 
adoption, creating, as it did, a limited lia- 
bility without the addition of any sufficient 
safeguard or protection. On those grounds 
‘he should support the Motion of his noble 
Friend (Earl Grey), and should he be 
| placed on the Committee, which it was 
| proposed to appoint, he should endeavour 
'to render the Bill, if not useful, yet, at 
least, as innocuous as might be. 

| Lorn REDESDALE said, he should 
| support the motion that the Bill be referred 
|to a Select Committee, because he was 





most anxious that if the Bill was to be 
| proceeded with at all in that Session, all 
necessary amendments should be intro- 
|duced into it in order to make it a safe 
;measure; and he thought that some pro- 
| vision should be inserted, as a protection 
to poor persons, preventing very small 
Companies being set up under the Bill, 
‘for, otherwise petty Companies of all 
kinds would be set afloat by lawyers 
‘for the purpose of getting long bills 
|paid to them for their services in pro- 
moting the schemes. The more he ex- 
‘amined the Bill the more he was con- 
' vinced that it was inconsiderately prepared, 
‘and that it required the greatest possible 
|Amendment. Existing Companies would 
be permitted to come within the operation 
|of the Bill, but no provision was made to 
)ascertain their solvency. Many of the 
| registered Companies now existing con- 
sisted of 51. shares, but under the proposed 
law those shares must be doubled in 
amount. He conceived it would be a 
great hardship to compel the shareholders 
in those Companies to double the amount of 
their shares and thus double their liability, 
and some provision should be made to 
meet that case. He then came to the 
third clause, which permitted'existing Com- 
panies to adopt the principle of limited 
liability, and he found that no provision 
was made as to the amount of their shares 
nor for any inquiry as to their solvency. 
He thought it highly necessary that there 
should be a strict independent audit of the 
| 
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affairs of existing Companies. He would 
propose, if the House went into Committee, 
to add a clause to the effect that some re- 
serve should be formed to meet the liabili- 
ties of Companies in the event of insolvency. 
He thought that 20 per cent. upon the 
amountof the shares should remain uncalled 
up until the Company should be wound up 
or found to be insolvent. That was the 
least protection that could be afforded to the 
creditors of those Companies. He consi- 
dered, also, that a public audit was neces- 
sary to prevent the payment of large divi- 
dends out of capital with a view to raise 
the value of shares in the market, although 
the Company might be practically insolvent 
at the time. It was impossible at the 
present moment to give notice of all the 
Amendments which the Bill required, but 
he should propose to add at the end of the 
Bill a clause, that nothing contained in the 
Act should exempt any Company from any 
provisions in any future Act of Parliament 
which might be passed for the better regu- 
lation of such Companies. He then came 
to Clause 8, which related to the mode of 
proceeding to execution against Compa- 
nies, and he found that it differed from 
the provisions in the Joint-stock Compa- 
nies Act, inasmuch as in the latter execu- 
tion was to issue upon the order of the 
Court, or of a Judge of the Court in which 
pe were taken, while the present 

ill only permitted execution to issue upon 
the order of the Court. The consequence 
of the variation would be that, as no order 
could be made by a Judge at chambers, 
ho procecding for execution could be taken 
during the long vacation. The alteration 
would also increase the expense to credi- 
tors. The Bill did not prescribe any quali- 
fication for directors, who might be persons 
holding only single shares, and whose liabili- 
ty would consequently be of the most trivial 
description. He was satisfied that what- 
ever pains they might take in a Committee 
of the whole House, it would be impossible 
to bring the Bill into a satisfactory shape. 
It would be impossible to discuss Amend- 
ments or new clauses, for noble Lords had 
not had time to prepare them. He thought 
the least the Government could do was to 
adjourn the consideration of the Bill to 
another day, by which time Amendments 
might be prepared. He hoped the speech 
he had made in asking a question upon 
this subject would be answered, and some 
explanation given why the Government 
treated that House differently from the other 
House of Parliament, where measures, sent 
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down by their Lordships at an early period 
of the Session, were now withdrawn, upon 
the ground that there was not time fairly 
to consider them. The true principle of 
all legislation was to legislate carefully, 
and not send forth erude and improper 
measures upon important subjects. No 
one could doubt this was an important 
subject, and he entreated the Government 
either not to press the Bill at present, or 
to aecede to the proposition of the noble 
Earl and grant a Select Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had a pub- 
lie duty to perform, and it appeared to him, 
after what had taken place, it was impossi- 
ble to agree to the proposition of his noble 
Friend ; for nothing could stultify the 
House of Lords more than to ask it one 
day to pass a Resolution that this was a 
measure of urgency, and the next day to 
say, it was no question of urgency what- 
ever, and the Government were quite pre- 
pared to withdraw the Bill. The question 
of referring it to a Select Committee had 
been put very fairly by the noble Lord 
(Lord St. Leonard’s) who was in favour of 
limited liability and wished to bring the 
subject to a satisfactory settlement. That 
course was also supported by his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Campbell), who, 
however, let fall the rather ominous ex- 
pression, that the object was to make the 
measure perfectly innocuous, or, he feared, 
in other words, entirely to destroy its effi- 
ciency. With regard to his noble Friend 
(Earl Grey), there was hardly a person in 
that House whom he was more sorry to 
see against, or glad to see with him. His 
noble Friend, however, like most men of 
active minds, was apt to raise objections, 
and when he did object to a measure no- 
thing eseaped his clear and comprehensive 
mind, which, like the trunk of the ele- 
phant, was capable of taking up the 
largest or the smallest things at pleasure. 
It was only two days ago that his noble 
Friend said he absolutely knew nothing of 
the Bill. He had his misgivings at the 
time that his noble Friend would in twenty- 
four hours find some objections, but he was 
hardly prepared for the utter denunciations 
of limited liability and of the Bill with 
which the noble Earl had favoured them, 
that the Bill was utterly unimprovable, 
and, although he would do his best to im- 
prove it in a Select Committee, it was al- 
most hopeless. He asked their Lordships 
whether that speech was very encouraging 
to one who felt it his public duty to insist 
upon passing this Bill? He was aware of 
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the value of a Select Committee, but he 
was not sure that this Bill was very well 
suited for it. The Bill adopted the prin- 
ciple of limited liability. The chief safe- 
guard was publicity, and that was insisted 
upon in the Bill. Every suggestion of 
farther safeguard would, he believed, be 
entirely illusory, giving great impediments 
to shareholders, while it encouraged cre- 
ditors to think there were safeguards to 
which they might look, instead of regard- 
ing all these Companies with suspicion, and 
only trusting them when they saw their 
business conducted in such a manner as it 
would be by honourable men. The de- 
scription given by his noble Friend of a 
Company formed for the mere purpose of 
defrauding the public, going on, not for six 
or twelve months, but for ten or fifteen 
years, all the original proprietors making 
immense fortunes, and the Company then 
voluntarily becoming bankrupt, was the 
greatest stretch of imagination he had 
ever heard. He believed this House was 
fit to deal with matters in Committee of 
the Whole House. He could not see in 
what single respect it was inferior therein 
to the House of Commons. Their Lord- 
ships were certainly calm and patient, and 
among them were some men well conver- 
sant with the business and forms of legis- 
Jation. If it were to be settled that all 
important Bills were to be discussed in 
secret in that House, why should not the 
same principle be adopted in the House of 
Commons. The public would then only 
hear the great principles on which a mea- 
sure was founded, and would know nothing 
of the arguments which produced certain 
decisions on particular clauses. Every- 
body who had recommended the Bill being 
referred to a Select Committee had done 
so with the view to introduce restrictions, 
and, if restrictions were to be introduced, 
he was quite sure the large mass of the 
middle classes ought to be well informed 
of the arguments upon which they were 
adopted. For these reasons, and not from 
any want of respect to their Lordships, he 
must oppose the going to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Lord CAMPBELL said, the problem 
was to find a legislative measure which 
would allow of the formation of an asso- 
ciation on the principle of limited liability 
without application to the Board of Trade, 
to Parliament, or to the Government for 
the time being. He (Lord Campbell) was 
under the impression that the measure 
would lead to infinite litigation, and if his 
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noble Friend had made up his mind that 
there should be no Select Committee, he 
(Lord Campbell), if there was a division, 
would certainly divide with the noble Earl. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS believed that 
if the Bill were referred to a Select 
Committee for two or three hours the 
Bill might be made satisfactory to the 
country. 

On Question, Whether to agree to the 
said Amendment? Their Lordships divi- 
ded :—Content 11; Not Content 28: 
Majority 17. 


List of the Content. 


EARL. Redesdale 
Grey Dynevor 
VISCOUNT. Hawarden 
St.Vincent Harrington 
BARONS. St. Leonards 
Campbell Wynford 
Monteagle Waldegrave 


Resolved in the Negative: The origi- 
nal Motion agreed to, and House in Com- 
mittee accordingly: Then it was moved, 
That the House be now resumed, objected 
to; and after Debate, the said Motion was 
(by leave of the Committee) withdrawn. 

Clause I. 

Lorv MONTEAGLE moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the capital of a 
Company established under the Act should 
not be less than 10,000/., divided into 
shares of not less than 251. each. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the Amendment on the ground that it 
could do no good, but would tend to pre- 
vent people who had dealings with these 
Companies from looking after their own 
interests, by giving them a false impres- 
sion as to the capital of such Companies. 
He considered all these proposed safe- 
guards to be mere illusions, and that if 
the Bill ought not to pass without them it 
ought not to pass at all. 

Lorp CAMPBELL supported the 
Amendment as affording a protection to 
the small trader against petty rivalry. 
The proposal had actually been in the 
original Bill, but the House of Commons 
had struck it out ;—that, however, was 
no reason why their Lordships should not 
reinsert it. 

Eart GREY thought no good argu- 
ment could be urged against this Amend- 
ment, and that the objection which the 
noble and learned Lord (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had stated to it, if sound, would 
equally apply to the entire Bill. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL thought there 








was no good argument in favour of the 
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Limited 
Amendment. He denied that it was a 
function of Government to say that there 
were certain trades which it was better to 
carry on by Joint-stock Companies, and 
others which it was not. How was it 
possible to draw the distinction? They 
ought not to dictate either to Companies 
or to individuals what trades they were or 
were not competent to carry on. He was 
astonished at the arguments brought for- 
ward by the noble Earl against what he 
considered to be the principle of the Bill. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he was 
astonished that the noble Duke should 
say there was no good argument for the 
Amendment, seeing that the Government 
had themselves proposed 20,000/., which 
they afterwards reduced to 10,0001. Now, 
however, the Government disclaimed their 
own performance. The measure must 
surely have been a Cabinet one, yet the 
noble Duke appeared not to have been 
cognisant of its provisions. As to Parlia- 
ment having no right to interfere in such 
matters, the noble Duke forgot that the 
very object of this measure was an inter- 
ference with property, seeing that it took 
away a part of the security which creditors 
now enjoyed. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that in trading 
transactions unlimited liability was the 
rule, and limited liability the exception, 
and every person should be bound to fulfil 
his contracts to the utmost extent, unless 
he could show good reason why he should 
be indulged with limited liability. He 
was of opinion that under the circum- 
stances the Amendment to fix the minimum 
capital of these undertakings at 10,000. 
ought to be adopted. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
if a number of persons joined together 
and made a certain stock liable for their 
engagements they fulfilled their contract ; 
and the object of the Bill was to enable 
them to enter into a limited instead of an 
unlimited engagement. 

On Question, their Lordships divided ; 
Content 9 ; Not Content 18 ; Majority 9. 

Eart GREY then proposed an Amend- 
ment, to the effect that Companies should 
consist of not less than twenty-five share- 
holders. 

Lorp STANLEY 
agreed. 

Clause, as amended, was agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Eart GREY proposed to add in line 
thirty-five, after the word “ liability, ”’ the 
words ‘after the affairs of the Company 
The Duke of Argyll 


or ALDERLEY 
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shall have been audited by some person 
appointed by the Board of Trade, and a 
certificate from the said Board that the 
complete solvency of such Company has 
been established to the said auditor’s 
satisfaction.” 

Amendment agreed to; 
amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3, with a similar Amendment, 
agreed to. 

Clause 4, 

Lorp CAMPBELL proposed an Amend- 
ment to the effect that all negotiable secu- 
rities issued by Companies with limited lia- 
bility should have that fact mentioned on 
them. 

Amendment agreed to; 
amended, agreed to. 

Clause 5. 

Eart GREY objected that the clause 
did not, in its construction, provide that a 
surplus should be in the hands of Compa- 
nies beyond their liabilities. He held it as 
a principle that all Joint-stock Companies 
should have a fixed property beyond their 
fixed capital, upon which their creditors 
could come. He should, therefore, move 
as an Amendment, ‘‘ That there be 20 per 
cent of the capital retained as a reserve 
fund, to meet any liabilities of the com- 
panies.”” 

Eart GRANVILLE objected to the 
clause, because its only effect would be to 
make the shares 20 per cent more than 
was required. It was much better that 
the creditors should not look at all to these 
safeguards. 

Lorp CAMPBELL thought the Amend- 
ment contrary to the principle of the Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE submitted, that 
every well-conducted Company should make 
a reserve. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, they 
might make a reserve for trading pur- 
poses, but this clause would keep 20 per 
cent from the operations of the Company 
for the sake of the creditors. , 

Amendment negatived ; clause agreed 


clause as 


clause as 


to. 
Clause 6. 

Eart GREY said, there had been a 
practice on the part of some Joint-stock 
Companies to make delusive and fraudu- 
lent dividends, and the only check would 
be to institute an independent audit. He 
should propose to adopt as his model the 
Bill introdueed by the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) on the subject of railways, and 
to move the insertion of a clause providing 
that the Commissioners for Auditing the 
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Public Accounts should appoint competent 
persons from time to time to audit the 
accounts of Joint-stock Companies entitled 
to limited liability. If this clause were 
adopted, he purposed to follow it up by 
another, giving the necessary. powers to 
the officers so appointed. 

Eart GRANVILLE doubted, whether 
the two cases of railways and the Com- 
panies to be formed under this Bill were 
analogous. It would be impracticable to 
have a system of audit for these associa- 
tions of the kind he had once proposed for 
railway Companies. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE believed, there 
would be some difficulty in instituting an 
independent audit of these Companies, but 
the experiment was worth trying. 

Lorp CAMPBELL thought, there would 
be greater difficulty in carrying out a sys- 
tem of audit with these Companies than 
with railways. 

Lorp DENMAN saw no objection to the 
appointment of one independent auditor. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought increased expense would be en- 
tailed on the Companies by the adoption 
of the noble Earl’s proposition. 

Eart GREY could not understand how 
his Amendment could involve any addi- 
tional expense. Its object was to correct 
an abuse which was known to exist, and 
no valid objection to it had been stated. 

In reply to Lorp CampsELt, 

Eart GREY stated that, if his Amend- 
ment should be adopted, he proposed to 
follow it up with a clause conferring upon 
the auditors the same powers which were 
possessed by the auditors appointed under 
the Joint-stock Companies Act. 

Lorp CAMPBELL thought that if there 
was to be an audit, it was imperative that 
it should be of an independent character, 
and the appointment of auditors by a pub- 
lie department would not involve any greater 
difficulty or expense than would be incurred 
by the appointment of auditors by the Com- 
panies themselves. 

On Question, their Lordships divided ; 
Contents 10; Not Contents 18; Majo- 
rity 8. 


{ Aveust 


List of the Content. 


EARL, De Mauley 
Grey Monteagle 
VISCOUNT. Redesdale 
St.Vincent Hawarden 
BARONS. Dynevor 
Campbell Wynford 
Denman 


Fart GREY, adverting to the dimi- 
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nished number of Peers in attendances 
moved that the House do now resume. 

After a short discussion on Question, 
resolved in the negative. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 8 agreed to. 

Eart GREY then moved to insert a 
clause providing that if the directors of 
any Company formed under the Bill de- 
clared and paid a dividend when the under- 
taking was insolvent, they should be jointly 
and severally liable for the whole of the 
debts of the Company ; exemption, how- 
ever, to be allowed to any director who 
was proved to have resisted the decla- 
ration of such dividend. A provision of 
this kind had been found necessary in 
America and in other countrics where 
limited liability prevailed. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY op- 
posed the clause on the ground that it 
created a difference in the liability of 
shareholders and directors, and said that 
if it were inserted there would be great 
difficulty in getting respectable persons to 
become directors. 

Eart GREY said, that a similar pro- 
vision was in force in all other countries 
in which the principle of limited liability 
was in force. 

Lorp DENMAN observed, that no re- 
spectable directors would ever be guilty of 
such conduct, but it was exceedingly de- 
sirable to introduce such safeguards into 
this Bill, notwithstanding its coming on so 
late, as would render limited liability as 
safe in England as it is in France and 
America, where the law of bankruptey is 
exceedingly severe, and fraudulent bank- 
rupts are returned by extradition from 
this country to France, while no law 
renders our bankrupts liable to the same 
consequences. No doubt ‘silent leges 
inter arma,’’ but it is not too late to make 
this a most beneficial measure, and both 
safety and honesty will be forwarded by 
this Amendment, which, proceeding from 
whichever side of the House it might, he 
(Lord Denman) would have felt it his 
bounden duty to support. The great prin- 
ciple is that of the motto inscribed on the 
Town Hall of Verviers, in Belgium, ** Pub- 
licitas salus populi,” and directors will, 
like the commandites in France, and the 
heads of firms having special partners, 
in America, each of whom is constantly so 
liable, become liable to the full amount of 
their fortunes, if they unfairly and secretly 
risk the property entrusted to them, on 
limited liability ; while the creditors will 
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be more ready to trust those who have a 
paid-up capital and a considerable share 
of responsibility for its management. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he did not see any objection to the 
clause. 

Clause agreed to. 

Eart GREY then proposed the addition 
of a clause, declaring that no note of hand 
given by a shareholder should be con- 
sidered as payment of capital stock—that 
no loan should be made to a shareholder— 
and that any officer of a Company making 
one should be liable to the full extent of 
the sum so lent. 

Clause agreed to. 

Eart GREY then moved a clause, en- 
acting that no Company should be allowed 
at any one time to contract liabilities to a 
greater amount than their capital. 

After a short conversation, 

Clause withdrawn. 

Eart GREY then moved a clause, 
adopted, like the former ones, from the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts, sub- 
jecting the directors or officers of any 
Company to unlimited liability in case they 
were guilty of wilful false representation in 
any notice or account given or rendered by 
them in pursuance of the provisions of this 
or any other act. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not object to the principle of the clause, 
but he thought that the wording would re- 
quire alteration. 

Kart GREY said, under those eircum- 
stances he would withdraw the clause, and 
propose it in an amended form on the 
bringing up of the Report. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Clauses 9 and 10 agreed to. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE moved a clause 
directing the winding up of the affairs of 
any Company which had lost three-fourths 
of its subscribed capital. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the clause as unnecessary. The winding- 
up Act would meet the case. 

Clause agreed to ; as were also clauses 
1] and 12. 

Clause 13 and 14 struck out. 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Lorpv REDESDALE hoped that suffi- 
cient time would be given for the consider- 
ation of the Report, and with that view he 
proposed that the Bill should be reported 
on Monday. 

Eart GREY agreed in every word that 
had fallen from his noble Friend. 
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After a few words from Lord Camp- 
BELL, 

Eart GRANVILLE suggested that the 
third reading of the Bill should be fixed 
for Monday, and they would then have 
ample time to consider the Amendments, 

Eart GREY protested against an im- 
portant commercial measure of this kind 
being forced through the House without 
time for consideration. 

Eart GRANVILLE considered that no 
Bill had received more consideration during 
the Session. No Bill had been more 


fully discussed in detail, or with more 
ability. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received To-morrow. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 9, 1855. 


Mrinvutes.] New Writs.—For Kidderminster, v. 
Robert Lowe, esq., Vice President of the Board 
of Trade; for Kilmarnock, v. Right Hon, 
Edward Pleydell Bouverie, President of the 
Poor Law Board ; for Hertford, v. Hon. William 
Francis Cowper, President of the General 
Board of Health. 

Pusuic Bitts.—3° Charitable Trusts ; Union of 
Contiguous Benefices ; Crime and Outrage (Ire- 
land) Act Continuance ; School Grants, Security 
for Application. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATES BILL. 

[ Progress, 8th August.| Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 20. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he objected to 
the clause. He was satisfied that no judi- 
cial member of the other House had seen and 
scrutinised the clause in question, which, 
it could not be disguised, referred specially 
to the case of Sir Thomas Wilson, who 
was the proprietor of Hampstead Heath, 
and who, it was stated, intended to enclose 
that heath. Now he (Mr. Whiteside) had 
a map of Sir Thomas Wilson’s estate at 
Hampstead, and the farm, marked A and 
B on the map, was the site on which he 
proposed to build, but which farm was one 
mile and a-half from Hampstead Heath. 
Sir Thomas Wilson had previously granted 
to the parish of Hampstead a right to 
make a public road through his farm on 
one side, and a railway passed through it 
on the other side. All, therefore, that Sir 
Thomas wished to do was to build on the 
remaining portion of the farm. The op- 
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position offered to Sir Thomas Wilson en- 
tirely rested on private grounds. The fact 
was, that a portion of the land on which he 
proposed to build adjoined the property 
and demesne of Lord Mansfield. Now, it 
appeared on the statement of Sir Thomas 
Wilson that in 1830 he received a letter 
from the late Lord Mansfield, saying that 
he should oppose Sir Thomas Wilson’s 
building on that piece of ground ; the fact 
being that Lord Mansfield wished to be- 
come the purchaser of it. The site in 
question consisted of about fifty acres. 
The present Lord Mansfield was equally 
anxious to be the owner of the ground. 
Both those noble Lords had been unceas- 
ing in their application to Sir Thomas 
Wilson to induce him to sell the property 
to them. It was quite clear, therefore, 
that the opposition to Sir Thomas Wilson 
entirely rested on private grounds. The 
solicitor of Sir Thomas Wilson had only 
that morning told him that Sir Thomas 
Wilson had no more intention of encroach- 
ing upon Hampstead Heath than he had 
of committing suicide. The introduction 
of such a clause as the one before the 
Committee into an act of legislation would 
be most unwise, impolitic, and mischievous, 
especially when the measure in other re- 
spects was a good one; he therefore 
begged to move that Clause 20 be struck 
out. 

Mr. J. FORSTER said, he had lived 
at Hampstead for several years, and he 
believed the hon. and learned Gentleman 
knew pretty well that Hampstead was 
chiefly inhabited by merchants connected 
with the City of London, and who were 
persons not to be influenced by any grand 
clique. That, however, was the first time 
he had heard that Lord Mansfield had any 
other objection to Sir Thomas Wilson’s 
building on the property than that which 
any other persons entertained. It was 
well known that Sir Thomas Wilson se- 
veral years ago commenced building ope- 
rations, although in a small way, and that 
in the course of those operations he made 
some encroachments on the Heath itself, 
his chief building, however, being in a 
field adjoining the Heath. He had built 
a large bridge over a ravine, and had made 
a large brickfield for no other object, as it 
would appear, than to annoy the inhabi- 
tants ; and there could be no doubt that 
his intention was to build on the Heath as 
soon as he should get the power to do so. 
Parliament was perfectly entitled to say 
that it would not delegate to the Court of 
Chancery, or any other Court, power to 
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| grant what it had itself on more than one 


occasion refused. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
objected that at that late period of the 
Session the subject of Sir Thomas Wil- 
son’s claims should be revived and dis- 
cussed. The Bill in question was a ge- 
neral Bill and a general object, and it 
ought to be so regarded. The ground on 
which a leasing power to Sir Thomas 
Wilson was refused was the construction 
which the Judges of the land had put 
upon the will of the father of Sir Thomas 
Wilson. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, if that had 
been the ground of the refusal it would 
have been quite right; but that was not 
the ground. The real ground was the 
preservation of Hampstead Heath for the 
benefit of the public. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that that would be on public grounds a 
very good reason for refusing the powers 
sought by Sir Thomas Wilson, but, then, 
if the publie wished to have his property 
they ought to pay for it. That was the 
view of the case he should always enter- 
tain whenever Sir Thomas Wilson should 
think proper to apply to Parliament. The 
20th clause was introduced into the Bill in 
consequence of its being stated to him 
that, unless the Bill contained some clause 
more explicity defining the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery, it would be impos- 
sible to carry the second reading of the 
Bill. His reply was, that he would not 
consent to any clause being introduced to 
give the Bill the character of a private 
law passed against any individual. He 
thought the clause contained a correct and 
sound principle. Whoever was of that 
opinion let him vote for it even though the 
ease of Sir Thomas Wilson should be in- 
cluded in it; but whoever was against 
it, let him vote against it upon general 
grounds, and not in reference to the case 
of that gentleman. Let Sir Thomas Wil- 
son come again to Parliament, and if the 
Committee should be of opinion that a 
tenant for life ought not to be bound by 
the prohibition of the will under which he 
claimed, and that there was ground for re- 
lieving him from that prohibition, let the 
House of Commons grant that specific 
relief. It was to Parliament, whose judg- 
ment had already been raised upon the 
subject, and not to a Court of Justice, 
that that application ought to be made. 

Mr. BARROW said, he felt bound to 
vote for the continuance of the clause, be- 
cause he disapproved of the Bill alto- 
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gether. As regarded Hampstead Heath, 
if the public wanted it they should buy it; 
and he objected to the assumption by any 
court of law of powers to alter the pro- 
visions of any man’s will, as the Bill pro- 
posed todo. He was sorry to hear an im- 
putation thrown out upon a nobleman who 
was not present, and who had therefore 
no opportunity of answering it. He (Mr. 
Barrow) would vote against the general 
principle of interfering with the wills of 
testators. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, his objec- 
tion to the clause being expunged was, 
that if it were it would enable a gentle. 
man to do, by a side wind, what Parliament 
had prevented his doing on preceding occa- 
sions. If Sir Thomas Wilson chose to 
come before the House of Commons, no 
doubt the House would do him justice. 
He (Sir J. Shelley) did not consider that 
the refusal to Sir Thomas Wilson inflicted 
any hardship on him; and he was satisfied 
the testator knew what he was about in 
limiting the leasing powers under his will. 
The House of Commons had refused, on 
more than one occasion, to reverse the 
will; and he (Sir J. Shelley), therefore, 
objected to the powers being obtained 
through the Court of Chancery. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was the enlargement of 
the powers of tenants for life with regard 
to leasing and selling their property. That 
principle had been sanctioned by the House 
of Lords and affirmed by the House of 
Commons. Sir Thomas Wilson, being a 
tenant for life, would necessarily be en- 
titled to the advantage of that principle ; 
and the question before the Committee was 
narrowed to that point, whether there were 
any peculiar grounds why his case should 
be an exceptional case, and one which 
should be taken out of the purview of the 
Bill. He was a great admirer of Hamp- 
stead Heath, and should be exceedingly 
sorry to see it enclosed. It would, he be- 
lieved, be greatly injurious to the public 
health. He entirely subscribed to the 
doctrine of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General, that instead of 
Hampstead Heath being enclosed, the full 
value of Sir Thomas Wilson’s rights ought 
to be paid for, and the whole of the land 
purchased by the public in order to pre- 
vent its enclosure. But then the question 
arose, if it was thought fit to empower 
a Court of Equity to decide whether a 
tenant for life should have the benefit of 
the provisions of the Bill, whether the case 
of Sir Thomas Wilson in respect to Hamp- 


Mr. Barrow 
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stead Heath formed a special case to be 
excluded from the benefit of those pro. 
visions ? It appeared that the testator did 
give Sir Thomas Wilson power of leasing 
with respect to other property, but not 
with respect to Hampstead Heath. He 
thought there was not a better tribunal 
than that of a Court of Equity to decide 
whether that gentleman should have the 
same power with regard to his property at 
Hampstead which he enjoyed over his pro- 
perty at Woolwich and elsewhere. The 
only difficulty, in ordinary cases, was the 
absence of parties to oppose any applica- 
tion to the Court by tenants at will; but 
in the case under consideration the hon. 
Member for Berwick (Mr. J. Forster) had 
shown that parties would not be wanting. 
He, however, wished to decide the ques- 
tion upon general principles, and he could 
not help thinking, upon the whole, that if 
the principle of the measure was right the 
exception which had been suggested was 
not to be maintained. On those grounds 
he objected to the clause as it now stood, 
and would wish to see it modified. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, there was a general 
power in the Bill to tenants for lives to 
lease for twenty-one years, and Sir Tho- 
mas Wilson was not exempted from it. 
He (Mr. I. Butt) would never have con- 
sented to a personal exception, as in the 
case of Sir Thomas Wilson, only that a 
public principle was involved in it. The 
Bill was the last of a series of Estates 


Bills, and the question was, whether the 
ease should be decided by Parliament. If 
he could have seen any grounds for resist- 
ing the strong public principle in question, 
he would not support the exclusion of Sir 
Thomas Wilson from the operation of the 


Bill. The principle of the Bill had been 
misrepresented. Unless the clause was 
allowed to stand it would lay the House 
open to the imputation that legislation for 
a particular case was intended under cover 
of a general law. The Bill, as it stood, 
left Sir Thomas Wilson exactly where he 
was before. 

Sir DENHAM NORREYS said, the 
decision of Parliament had been given less 
against Sir Thomas Wilson in the former 
Bill than in favour of the public. He 
(Sir D. Norreys) could not conceive how a 
greater injustice could be done than had 
been done to Sir Thomas Wilson; and he 
believed that if the testator could have 
foreseen the extension of the metropolis in 
that direction he would not have omitted 
leasing powers from his will in respect 
to his Hampstead property. Sir Thomas 
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Wilson had been unjustly treated, because fully justified the insertion of the clause. 
that House had not moral courage enough , There were also public rights over that 
to oppose the desires of the public to, property which it was considered that Sir 


possess Hampstead Heath. He thought, | 
therefore, the clause ought to be omitted. | 

Mr. HENLEY said, the clause placed | 
the Committee in great difficulty. He was | 
not enamoured of the Bill, still less of the | 
clause. The former Bill had been re- | 
jected on the ground that it was opposed 
to the will of the testator ; but the state- 
ment which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Berwick (Mr. J. Forster) had 
put that matter in a new point of view, 
and showed what injustice the House 
had been led to commit, with regard to 
Sir Thomas Wilson. It also appeared 
that the land in question was situate 
one mile and a quarter from Hampstead, 
and it was said that there would be no 
objection to allow that being built upon, 
provided that Sir Thomas Wilson would 
come to some stipulation with regard to 
his land which abutted on the Heath. 
If the Committee was to come to a de- 
cision in the present case and prevent Sir 
Thomas Wilson from building on his land 
situate one mile and a quartcr from the 
Heath, there would be nothing to prevent 


him going to the Court of Chancery with 
reference to his land abutting upon the 
Heath, so that the present clause, if agreed 
to, would not effect the object which hon. | 


‘ Members had in view. If the Court of 
Chancery was the best tribunal to decide 
those cases, then no exception ought to be | 
made of a matter because Parliament had | 
before dealt with it. They would, by the | 
present clause, under the pretence of its | 
involving a general principle, inflict an | 
injury on a particular individual, and, un- 
der those circumstances, he felt bound to 
vote against it. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that it | 
would be very convenient if they could | 
disconnect the name of Sir Thomas Wil- | 
son from the Bill, but that, apparently, | 
was impossible, as it had been sent down | 
from the Lords—he would not say with | 
the intention of its meeting that gentle. | 
man’s case, yet such would be its effect. | 
He had been informed that it was Sir, 





Thomas Wilson ought not to interfere 
with, as he had attempted to do by pre- 
vious Bills. The Bill had been allowed 
to pass its second reading, on the distinct 
understanding that the present clause 
should be inserted, otherwise the Bill 
would not have been allowed to pass, as 
it did, in its early stages. 

Mr. MALINS said, the object of the 
Bill was to rectify the powers in wills 
which were effected by an unskilful con- 
struction of those instruments. He was 
no party to any understanding that the 
ease of Sir Thomas Wilson should be ex- 
cepted on the second reading of the Bill. 
Sir Thomas Wilson had no intention to en- 
close Hampstead Heath, nor could he do 
so without the consent of every commoner 
having rights of commonage on that Heath. 
Sir Thomas Wilson wanted to build only 
on the fields beyond the turnpike in the 
Finchley road, which could not in the 
slightest degree interfere with Hampstead 
Heath. To refuse him the power of build- 
ing on that property was to do Sir Thomas 
Wilson the greatest injustice. The Court 
of Chancery, and not the House of Com- 
mons, was the proper tribunal for judicial 
decisions on the rights of property. There 
was no more reason why Sir Thomas Wil- 
son should not build upon his land beyond 
the ‘‘ Spaniards’’ on Hampstead Heath, 
as far as a view of that Heath was con- 
cerned, than on his land at Woolwich, 
There were plenty of houses already over- 
looking Hampstead Heath; why should 
Sir Thomas Wilson alone be prevented 
from building houses overlooking the Heath, 
when he did not interfere with the rights 
of commonage? Why should Sir Thomas 
Wilson alone be selected to encounter all 
the expense of coming over and over again 
to Parliament for powers to lease when it 
was proposed by the Bill to give jurisdic- 
tion to the Court of Chancery to confer 
those powers upon any other tenant for 
life in the same predicament? The Bill 
purporting to be a general Bill, he would 
rather stop it altogether than be a party 


Thomas Wilson’s intention to have intro-| to such erroneous legislation as went to 
duced, during the Session, another Bill | exclude one individual from its operation. 
for the purpose of directly attaining his | He therefore gave his most strenuous op- 
object, but as the Judges to whom that Bill | position to the clause. 

was referred were hostile to it, it was not} Loxp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
proceeded with, and now the present Bill, | he must deny being under the influence of 
which met his case, had been brought in. | popular clamour on the present occasion, 
That was hardly a fair proceeding, and | as no tumultuous meetings had taken place 
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on Hampstead Heath—at least since it 
had ceased to be the scene of the Middle- 
sex election. As a Member of the Com- 
mittee he had objected to the Bill on ac- 
count of its importance, and of the lateness 
of the Session; but he had withdrawn his 
objection on the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General that the 
clause in question should be introduced for 
the purpose of preventing cases which had 
been adjudicated upon by Parliament from 
coming before the Court of Chancery for 
decision. He must deny also that the 
Metropolitan Members had been actuated 
by a prejudice to do Sir Thomas Wil- 
son injustice. The House of Lords had 
rejected Sir Thomas Wilson’s application 
five times ; the Judges had been uniformly 
against it ; and only on one single occasion 
had it been entertained by the House of 
Commons. He (Lord R. Grosvenor) had 
opposed the application on the same grounds 
as the Judges—namely, that it was for 
powers contrary to the intention of the 
testator. It was upon the same grounds 


he supported the clause in the Bill then in | 


question. As regarded the imputation 
against Lord Mansfield, he (Lord R. Gros- 


venor) had had a great deal of communica- | 
tion with that nobleman on the subject of | 


Sir Thomas Wilson’s estate, and he de- 
clared upon his honour that he had never 
heard anything fall from him which could 
justify the slightest imputation. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he ob- 


jected to the Bill, as giving too extensive | 


powers to alter wills to the Court of Chan- 
cery. He was of opinion that the Houses 
of Parliament were safer in regard of wills 
than any Judges. To pass the Bill with 
the clause in question would be a violation 
of the general principle which was laid 
down as the basis of the measure. He 
thought the Bill ought not to pass at all ; 
but if it did pass, the 20th clause ought 
to be expunged from it, as preposterous 
and unjustifiable. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, if the case of Sir 
Thomas Wilson had not been suggested, 
the clause would not have been objected 
to. He would suggest, however, whether 
it would not be as well to let the House 
take a ride to Hampstead Heath and enjoy 
themselves as to compel it to diseuss a Bill 
which no one could hope would pass in the 
present Session. He thought the Bill a 
useful piece of legislation ; but he did not 
think it of that urgency to require passing 
until next Session, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, if 

Lord R. Grosvenor 
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' the clause were rejected he was so bound 
by his engagements with hon. Members 
who had agreed to the second reading, 
that he could not proceed with the Bill, 
He considered the Bill one of the most 
valuable measures of the Session in re- 
spect to the amendment of the law, and he 
| should, therefore, abandon it with regret. 
| Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
| importance of the Bill required more time 
than was before the Committee ; and he 
considered, therefore, that it would be a 
very great advantage if it stood over until 
| the following Session. 
| Sm GEORGE GREY said, as the ge- 
/neral opinion was that the Bill should be 
| withdrawn, he would move that the Chair- 
| man report progress, and sit again that 
| day three months. 
| Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
| wished to know what would be the position 
of the publie in case Sir Thomas Wilson 
died in the interval? His successor would 
have the power which he did not possess. 
|The present, therefore, was the time for a 
compromise. He deprecated the imputa- 
| tions cast upon two noble Friends, the late 
and present Lord Mansfield, for it was his 
confident belief that neither was capable 
of the conduct imputed to them. 
| Mr. WHITESIDE said, the agent of 
Sir Thomas Wilson had distinctly alleged 
that Sir Thomas Wilson was bound by the 
statements in the letter, and the accident - 
|of its concerning those noble Lords he 
(Mr. Whiteside) could not avoid. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress ; to sit again this day three months. 


DESPATCH OF BUSINESS, COURT OF 
CHANCERY BILL. 

[ Progress, 8th August.] Order for Com- 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I am 
almost afraid the Committee will consider 
any interference in this matter, on my part, 
to be, if not impertinent, at all events in- 
trusive, as this Bill deals with professional 
matters, of which I may be supposed not 
to be cognizant. My excuse for troubling 
the Committee must be that I, together 
with my right hon. friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), have taken a 
deep interest in law reform as connected 
with the Court of Chancery, and I am 
bound to say I regard the present measure 
with considerable anxiety. I have some 
offences, as a member of the Commission, 
to answer for with respect to the Court of 
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Chancery. I allude to the abolition of | five weeks, and that these arrears arise, 
the offices of the Six Clerks, and the | not from any want of junior clerks, but 
compensation given them, which I now | from the senior clerks being overwhelm- 
consider was to an injudicious and ex- | ed by work. It is quite clear, however 
orbitant amount. As a member of the | earnest the Judges may be to prevent the 
Chancery Commission, I also reeommend- | accumulation of arrears in Chambers, that 
ed the abolition of the office of Master in | it is but natural they should devote the 
Chancery, and Parliament concurred in | largest portion of their time and attention 
that recommendation, and granted to the | to the business in their respective Courts 
Masters a liberal allowance—no less than | which must be regarded as being of pri- 
their salaries for life on their retirement. | mary importance. These learned, assidu- 
It was believed by the Commission and | ous, and able men, throughout Terms pro- 
by Parliament that a great benefit would | tracted beyond those of the Common Law 
be effected if the judicial powers exercised | Courts, devote day after day, from ten in 
by the Masters were transferred to the | the morning until four in the afternoon, to 
Judges of the Courts of Equity, and if in proceedings in open Court, and night after 
Chambers the duties of the chief clerks | night they have to prepare themselves at 
of the Masters were performed by the home for coming judgments in the causes 
clerks of the Judges. The danger of the | which they have heard. This is their pri- 
change was this, that, under another desig- | mary business, in addition to which they 
nation the chief clerks of the Judges would | undertook to transact in Chambers the du- 
perform the duties of the Masters. I have | ties of the Masters on the abolition of the 
with great anxiety watched the working | Masters’ offices. The great object of the 


of this change, and I can safely say that, | change of 1852 was that the Judges should, 
on the whole, it has been efficacious and | from the commencement of a cause to its 
salutary. Both in Chambers and on the} 
Bench proceedings have been conducted in 


final adjudication, have it under their no- 
tice and control in all its stages. To 


} 


a most satisfactory manner, with greater 
promptitude and at less cost than hereto- 
fore, and in these Courts, combined with 


the Courts of Appeal, business has pro- 
ceeded with great rapidity, without any 
sacrifice of efficiency. I must, however, 
say that I think such a change as the pro- 
posed measure contemplates is to be re- 
garded with great jealousy. At the same 
time I should not be doing justice to the 
eminent persons who are connected with 
the administration of justice in these Courts 
if 1 did not state that I have been in com- 
munication with them, and that I have 
reason to know that this measure meets 
with the unanimous approbation of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal, the Mas- 


effect this it was absolutely necessary, 
however irksome it might be, that, in ad- 
dition to the leading features, the minor 
details of the cause should be attended to 
by the Judges. The arrears of business 
in the Courts have been kept down by the 
exertions I have mentioned, but I am 
bound to say that the most assiduous of 
the Judges have given less time to the 
business in Chambers than I think is de- 
sirable. Their practice has been to go to 
Chambers after four o’clock, and to devote 
oceasionally an hour, or an hour and a 
half, to business there. [ Mr. Mauins: 
They generally go to Chambers after 
three o'clock. ] Still that is at the fag 
end of the day, when the mind is ex- 





ter of the Rolls, and the Vice Chancellors. | hausted and oppressed with a sense of 
The Lord Justice Turner is of opinion | duties awaiting them at home, hardly 
that the Ist and 2nd clauses of this Bill less important than those of the Bench ; 
are judicious, and is desirous that they| and this practice of devoting occasion- 
should become law. The first clause em- ally not the whole but a portion of a 
powers the Judges of the respective|day to the business in Chambers is, I 
Courts to appoint an additional number think, to be regarded with jealousy and 
of junior clerks, I am informed that, al-| apprehension. In order to give the Com- 
though in the Courts themselves there is | mittee some idea of the business which is 
no growing arrears of business, yet that got through, I may state that during the 
in Chambers there is a considerable arrear. | last year 12,000 ordinary summonses have 
I am also informed, on the best authority been heard, which were before heard by 
—that of the Law Society—that at the the Masters’ head clerks; that 5,000 
present time in Chambers an appointment orders have been made, which were before 
or adjournment before the chief clerks these alterations made by the Masters ; 
cannot be fixed in less than from two to that 3,500 orders have been issued, which 
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before required a motion or petition to be 
made in open Court ; and that there have 
been 500 summonses in the nature of de- 
crees for execution, which formerly requir- 
ed a bill and the attendant expenses. An- 
ticipating this increased business, and 
anxious to avert the accumulation of ar- 
rears, the Chancery Commissioners, in their 
Report, used these words— 

“ The judicial business which has hitherto oc- 
cupied the attention of the Masters would thus, 
in effect, be transferred to the Court, and the 
duties not discharged by the Judges themselves 
would be transferred to officers immediately at- 
tached to the several branches of the Court, 
which officers should possess similar qualifica- 
tions and perform similar duties to those of the 
present Masters in Chancery,” 


Despatch of Business, 


And then came the anticipation to which 
he wished to call attention— 

“If experience should prove that the business 
of the Court cannot be sufficiently transacted 
without an addition to the number of Judges, we 
trust this necessity will be promptly met by the 
Legislature.” 

Now, how can you meet the present accu- 
mulation of business in Chambers? If 
you seek to give effect to the principle— 
which I am satisfied is a good one—that 
the Judges only should themselves exer- 
cise their judicial functions with respect to 
a case from its beginning to its close, then 
it is absolutely necessary that the Judges 
should not give a small portion of a day, 
but that they should at least devote a day 
in each week to Chamber business. I will 
not now go into the question of additional 
Judges, nor into the question of the Tes- 
tamentary Courts, nor matrimonial juris- 
diction, which I trust will early next Ses- 
sion meet with the attention of Parliament, 
and which will give rise to the question of 
the appointment of one or more additional 
Judges, who, if not in immediate attend- 
ance on the Court of Chancery, will be in 
connection with it. 1am afraid in the 
appointment you propose of junior clerks 
you are, in this change, beginning at the 
wrong end, and my fear is, that these ju- 
nior clerks will do the work of the Masters’ 
clerks, and that you will erect into a new 
power the clerks of the Judges, who will 
do the work of the Masters, and the 
Judges will no longer be responsible for 
the business in Chambers. I am appre- 
hensive that, under these proposed ap- 
pointments, the abuses which have hereto- 
fore been rife will arise under a new term, 
but in an old shape, and that the measure 
of 1852, which has been so advantageous, 
will be sapped to its foundations. I need 


Sir J. Graham 
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not say that I have the utmost confidence 
in the Master of the Rolls and the pre- 
sent Vice-Chancellors, but there is in the 
clauses of this Bill an evil which the Com- 
mittee ought to regard with jealousy. It 
is the infirmity of human nature that when 
a man is overburdened with work his na- 
tural desire is to transfer a large portion 
of it to his assistants, and there is in- 
herent in the Judges, although they may 
not know it, a desire to increase their 
share of patronage. The clauses we are 
discussing are vicious in both these re- 
spects; they will tempt the Judges to 
transfer duties to their subordinates, and 
then hold out the inducements of a con- 
siderable increase of patronage. The ne- 
cessity for the first two clauses of this 
Bill is very doubtful—they are objection- 
able in principle and likely to be vicious 
in effect. I should prefer ti:e direct pro- 
position of the appointment of additional 
Judges in order to prevent an accumula- 
tion of Chamber business, and I am sure 
that if such a course were adopted there 
would be a saving rather than an increase 
of expense, and that the public would be- 
nefit much more by the application of the 
remedy which I have suggested than by 
that which is proposed under the present 
measure. I am not, perhaps, competent 
from my experience to deal with this ques- 
tion, but I am certain that, both with re- 
gard to the friendly feelings which I en- 
tertain for some of the Judges, and also 
the part I have taken in this question, I 
am justified in stating my views frankly 
to the Committee. If the Committee 
should not agree with me, and should 
think I am not justified in the apprehen- 
sions I entertain, still what I have said 
may have the effect ofcausing the House 
of Commons and the Government to bear 
in mind that which I think will be found to 
be the most efficacious remedy of the evil 
now complained of. I could also have 
wished, had time admitted of my so doing, 
to have commented on the other clauses of 
the Bill. I doubt whether it is wise to in- 
crease the salaries of the clerks of the re- 
cords, as the Judges already have power, 
should they think fit so to do, to transfer 
to those clerks any additional duties with- 
out any increase of salary. The 10th 
clause, which provides that public practi- 
tioners may take affidavits, I consider is 
most objectionable and indefensible. Then, 
again, the clause empowering the sale of 
Southampton-buildings directly and essen- 
tially affects the question of the site of the 
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Law Courts. All these are questions of 
’ jmportance which I know cannot receive at 
this late period of the Session the atten- 
tion which they deserve, but I have felt it 
my duty thus to state my views, and al- 
though we cannot hope to proceed far with 
the Bill to-day, still to pass it over without 
a discussion would be, I think, treating it 
in @ manner wholly unworthy of its im- 
portance. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he apprehended 
that after the remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet it was very doubtful whether any 
progress could be made with the Bill that 
Session. 

Mr. MALINS said, the country should 
feel indebted to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Graham) for the attention he had 
given to that most important subject. He 
(Mr. Malins) could corroborate the right 
hon. Gentleman’s view that it would be 
difficult to imagine greater improvements 
in the practice of the Court of Chancery 
than had been effected by the alterations 
of 1852. The former practice of the Court 
was to defer decision ; the practice since 
1852 was to accelerate decision. Formerly 
cases were referred to the Master for deci- 
sion ; now they were decided on affidavit, 
under the immediate supervision of the 
Judge in Chambers. With regard to the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet as to 
the mode of transacting business in Cham- 
bers, there was a great deal in his sug- 
gestion. Every Judge was occupied on 
an average six hours each day in open 
Court, during which some sixty to eighty 
matters were often disposed of. That a 
Judge should have, after that, to go to 
Chambers was undoubtedly an evil, which, 
however, the appointment of an additional 
Judge, to enable the Judges to sit a day 
each week in Chambers, would not remedy. 
One of the advantages of the alteration of 
1852 was that of getting rid of the arrears 
in the Court of Chancery. Vice Chancel- 
lor Stuart had risen on the 27th of July, 
having disposed of every cause and every 
petition in his Court, except one, which 
stood over on agreement. The other Chan- 
cery Judges had also disposed of every 
cause set down for hearing, so that there 
were only six weeks’ arrears at the utmost. 
As regarded the delay in appointments at 
Chambers, he was very much surprised to 
hear the statement of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. He was assured, on the contrary, 
that the present staff, of two chief clerks 
for each Judge, was amply sufficient if the 
Bill passed giving additional junior clerks. 
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He could not think that the appoint- 
ment of another Vice Chancellor would 
be of any good ; but rather the contrary. 
While, if an additional Judge was to be 
appointed to each Court, besides the unne- 
cessary expense which it would cause, it 
would not effect the purpose. The present 
chief cherks were perfectly competent per- 
sons, and they had stated to him that the 
presence of a Judge more than a couple of 
hours twice a week was unnecessary. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress. 


CONVOCATION—QUESTION. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether any Address had been 
presented to Her Majesty praying for the 
revival of Convocation, and whether any 
answer had been given to such Address : 
and if he had any objection to lay copies 
of the same on the table of the House ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, an Address 
was transmitted to me not long ago from 
the Upper House of Convocation, praying 
that Her Majesty would be pleased to 
grant Her licence to Convocation to con- 
sider and agree on a canon or constitution 
to be submitted for Her approval for the 
purpose of modifying the representation of 
the clergy in the Lower House of Convo- 
cation. That Address had been laid before 
Her Majesty, and an answer had been re- 
turned to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
There would be no objection to produce 
the Address of the Upper House of Con- 
vocation and the reply thereto. But he 
might state that Her Majesty had not been 
advised to comply with the prayer of the 
Address. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
BILL. 

Lords Amendments considered ; several 
agreed to. 

On Amendment, Clause 49 (that the 
elected members of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works shall submit the names of three of 
their number to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who shall select 
one of them for Chairman of the said 
Board.) 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR ob- 
jected to the alteration, and thought it far 
better that the Board should elect their 
own Chairman as originally proposed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY also disapproved 
of the Amendment, which he thought would 
tend to diminish the responsibility of the 
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Board without giving any real power or | 
responsibility to the Home Office. 

Amendment disagreed to. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he ap- 
proved highly of the Lords’ Amendments, 
almost all the material ones among which 
were in accordance with views he had him- 
self pressed upon the House. As some of 
these Amendments, however, related to 
pipe drainage, he would take the opportu- 
nity of calling the attention of the House 
to the remarkable report of the surveyors 
of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers 
with regard to the working of the pipe 
drainage in the metropolis, which had just 
been distributed to Members. And he did 
so, on account of its being not only upon 
the much-controverted question of pipe 
drainage, but also upon the personal con- 
duct and character of the chief engineer 
of the Commission. The term, ‘pipe 
drainage,’’ had been identified with the 
principle of using for the conveyance of 
sewage drains of dimensions calculated 
with reference to the quantity they had 
to convey, instead of with reference to 
the stature of man; because, for the 


drainage of all houses, without exception, 
of ordinary streets, and in some cases, of 
the whole of a small town, this principle 


had led to the laying down of pipes of 
from four inches to rather more than a 
foot in diameter, instead of constructing, 
as formerly, all house-drains and sewers 
of a minimum size of something like a yard 
in diameter, to allow of the passage of a 
man for the purpose of cleansing or repairs 
when required. He used the word there- 
fore in this sense, though the strongest 
advocates of pipe drainage quite recog- 
nised the necessity of having recourse to 
brick sewers, whenever the quantity of 
sewage to be conveyed was too large for 
pipes to carry it off. Pipe drainage, taken 
in this sense, had been pronounced by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to combine the greatest degree of efficiency 
with the greatest degree of economy, as 
indeed it had been proved to do by the ex- 
personne of many places for several years. 

nhappily, however, several engineers, 
most eminent in other branches of the 
profession, had pronounced against it; and 
following in their wake, Mr. Bazalgette, 
the engineer to the Commission of Sewers, 
had latterly made himself conspicuous by 
his hostility to it. It appeared from the 
Return on the table of the House, that 
some time last year a number of pipe 
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in the dead of night by Mr. Bazalgette, 
and were then found, or rather were stated 
by him to have been found, either wholly 
or partially choked up in the manner gra. 
phieally represented in the plates at the 
end of that Return. It would be for 
the House, after hearing the sequel, to 
attach to Mr. Bazalgette’s unsupported 
assertions such weight as they might 
seem to deserve; but it should be re. 
membered that Mr. Bazalgette had taken 
care that no producible witnesses—and 
least of all, any of the engineers of the 
Commission—should be present at these 
extraordinary nocturnal examinations. Still 
this Report of Mr. Bazalgette’s for a time 
had produced a considerable impression on 
the public. A few months since, however, 
a second examination into the condition of 
the same drains was ordered by the Com- 
missioners, and, unlike the other, was ear- 
ried on publicly by the district engineers 
of the Commission, Mr. Bazalgette being 
specially invited by them to attend. This 
time, by a strange and most suspicious 
coincidence, the drains represented as 
choked or choking up more than a year 
before, had—not in one, but in dozens of 
cases—somehow run themselves so clear in 
the interval as to be working most satis- 
factorily, instead of choking up entirely, 
as might have been expected; in short, 
their condition, as seen by various compe- 
tent witnesses, was what is represented in 
the other sections of the same Return. 
Mr. Bazalgette had previously made some 
most unfavourable Reports, since laid be- 
fore the House, about the working of the 
new system of drainage in several pro- 
vincial towns. The engineers of these 
works had, however, answered Mr. Bazal- 
gette’s Reports, and had most conclusively 
demonstrated their gross unfairness—to use 
no harsher term. In one particular case, 
that of St. Thomas’s at Exeter, he (Lord 
Ebrington) himself had had an opportunity 
of ascertaining, by personal inspection, the 
utter disingenuousness and untrustworthi- 
ness of Mr. Bazalgette’s Report. As to 
the system itself, its proved advantages 
were too great to be resisted, notwith- 
standing the weight and influence of some 
of its opponents. Town after town was 
adopting it; and even in the metropolis, 
the Commissioners of Sewers, though by 
no means originally predisposed in its 
favour, had adopted it extensively, and 
were adopting it more and more in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of their own 
chief engineer. He (Viscount Ebrington) 
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had therefore no fears for the system. But 
it was a serious thing to have an officer in 
so responsible a position, conducting him- 
self as those official documents showed 
Mr. Bazalgette to have done. He how- 
ever rejoiced to feel that one of the ope- 
rations of the present Bill, when it became 
law, would be to cut short this officer’s 
tenure of office. 

Other Amendments agreed to. 
disagreed to. 

Committee appointed to draw up Rea- 
sons to be assigned to the Lords for dis- 
agreeing to those Amendments to which 
this House hath disagreed. 


Government of 


Some 


GOVERNMENT OF THE NAVY. 

Captain SCOBELL, said he would now 
move according to notice fora Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Government of 
the Navy. Though the Motion was for a 
Committee he did not move for one in ex- 
pectation that it would be operative during 
the present Session, but in the hope that 
one would be appointed next Session. His 
object was not to detail individual cases, 
but to attack the system. There were pre- 
sent three right hon. Gentlemen, who had 
held the office of First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and all of them must be convinced | 
that the system of promotion at the Ad- 
miralty was not satisfactory, and that the 
pressure of political influence clogged the 
dispensation of patronage in a way which 
he hoped they could not approve. For his 
part, he had long condemned it, and he 
defied the Government to show that during 
the time he had occupied a seat in that 
House he had ever asked for the smallest 
favour. He might observe that there were | 
in that House only ten or eleven sailors, 
while there were upwards of a hundred 
military and militia officers, and about as 
many lawyers, and he thought naval offi- 
cers ought to be allowed to call attention 
to any defects which, in their opinion, ex- 
isted in that branch of the public service 
with which they were connected. He was 
afraid that many hon. Gentlemen advocated 
Administrative Reform only with respect to | 
the civil service ; but such reform was at | 
least as much required in the military and | 
naval services. Within the last four or | 


five years there had been four First Lords 
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ten or twelye gentlemen living who had 
been political Secretaries of the Admi- 
ralty, from the time of Mr. Croker to the 
present Secretary, but they knew scarcely 
anything of naval affairs ; while, during a 
period of thirty years, there had been only 
three second Secretaries—that office not 
being a political one—including the pre- 
sent Secretary, who had held his appoint- 
ment for a very short time. He must say 
that merit was not fostered in the navy, 
although during a war some gallant officers 
might foree themselves forward, and ob- 
tain that promotion they so well deserved. 
Every naval officer, however, was perfectly 
aware that, under ordinary circumstances, 
no man in that service could expect ad- 
vancement unless he possessed family or 
political influence. Not long ago a noble 
Lord, who had held high office, expressed 
his opinion, in another peo, that if the 
military service was conducted in the same 
manner as the naval service it would be 
nothing but a system of jobbery and trick- 
ery. If naval officers would speak for 
themselyes—which they dared not do—the 
House would hear enough of malediction 
of the system. He did not wish to attack 
the aristocracy, and was quite willing that 
if an officer had merit the fact of his be- 
longing to the aristocracy should not in the 
least degree tell against him. If he had 
not merit, then birth or connection should 
give him no advantage. With respect to 
the constitution of the Admiralty, he would 
refer to some authorities, which he conceived 
would have more weight with the House 
than anything he could say. After Sir 
George Cockburn’s decease a paper was 
found with his will, containing opinions 
which he never uttered while alive with 
respect to the system. That gallant offi- 
cer was a Lord of the Admiralty for seven- 
teen years, and had found himself so 
shackled that he allowed things to go on 
as they did without attempting to put them 
right, but he left his opinions on record, 
and since his death they had been printed 
in a pamphlet. Sir George Cockburn 
therein stated, that he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he considered the present sys- 
tem of the Board to be most unsatisfac- 
tory, and the least efficient for the purposes 
of the service that could be devised, and 


of the Admiralty, so that it was impos-| he added, that the annoyances he was sub- 
sible the gentlemen who occupied so im- jected to while at the Admiralty—from First 
portant a position could have acquainted Lords not understanding naval affairs— 
themselves fully with the duties of the de-| kept him in a continual state of anxiety - 
partment, or have carried out on an exten- | and difficulty, and that it required him to 
sive scale any of those reforms which were | exercise the greatest forbearance in order 
so much needed. There were at present’ to remain in the situation. The remedy 
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he (Captain Scobell) would suggest was, 
the abolition of the Board of Admiralty, 
the transference of the management of the 
navy to a naval Commander in Chief, as- 
sisted by two naval officers who might or 
might not be in Parliament. His own 
opinion was, that they ought not to be in 
Parliament, but that there should be a 
Member of Parliament for the controlling 
of the financial expenditure of the navy. 
When the present Commander in Chief of 
the army was appointed, he was informed 
by, he believed, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London (Lord J. Russell) that his 


duties were exclusively professional, and | 


as no one would interfere with his patron- 
age of the army he would alone be respon- 
sible. The first Lord of the Admiralty 
ought to be able to feel himself in the like 
position. Dispensing as he did the patron- 
age of a service numbering 4000 officers, he 
ought to be able to say—what he was afraid 
he could not—that no political influence was 
mixed up with his patronage. The noble 


Lord the First Minister of the Crown was 
also an authority on the question, because 
he was sure the noble Lord would not deny 
that what he had said with respect to the 
army was equally applicable to the navy. 


The noble Lord said, and the statement 
applied in all its foree to the navy, that 
“it would be fatal to the character and 
spirit of the army that its discipline should 
be committed to the charge of mere citi- 
zens, and that to allow the patronage of 
the army to be dispensed by the Govern- 
ment was open to grave and serious objec- 
tions.” Now if the noble Lord was pre- 
pared to carry those sentiments into full 
effect, he would as soon as possible divest 
the Admiralty of its political character, and 
would not sanction the dispensation of pa- 
tronage upon the part of the Treasury 
bench in the case of the naval profession. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had also 
stated in that House that— 

“He saw no reason whatever why we should 
apply to the navy rules different from those which 
were acted upon with reference to the sister ser- 
vice ; so far from it, he was of opinion that every- 
thing should be done to make the navy as efficient 
as possible.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had gone on to 
assure the House that the attention of the 
Derby Government had been directed to the 
subject, and that they were only waiting for 
the Report of the Committee to take more 
active steps with respect to it. The ques- 
tion was one, therefore, the importance of 
which had been admitted by very high 
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| authorities in that House; and having said 
thus much upon that point, he should now 
proceed to state to the House what the 
| result of the present system of naval ad. 
| ministration was, so far as the officers were 
concerned. He should commence with the 
admirals, of whom, in the year 1800, there 
were ninety-nine, when we had 167 sail 
of the line. There now being only forty 
sail of the line, we had 272 admirals and 
40,000 seamen and marines, instead of 
120,000, which was the number in the 
year 1800. Now, of these 272 admirals, 
almost all were from sixty to eighty years 
of age. Since the Ist of January, 1850, 
there had been thirty-seven captains made 
active admirals, and many of them were 
old men when they had got their appoint- 
ments. Since the same date 113 captains 
had been made retired admirals because 
they had not gone through those six years’ 
service as post captains which was re- 
quired, it being impossible from want of 
interest they could have complied with 
the regulation. Such was the result of 
the present system so far as the admi- 
rals were concerned ; and he could assure 
the House that it had been felt to act 
in many instances with considerable seve- 
rity. To take individual cases of promo- 
tion in the navy, he might mention that 
the late Captain Christie had been thirty- 
one years in the service before he had 
attained the same rank as that at which 
Admiral Dundas, now in the Baltic, had 
arrived in nine years. Now, to refer to 
the captains’ list, he should inform the 
House that during the years 1847, 1848, 
and 1849, there had been fifty captains 
promoted, and of that number thirteen had 
served a period of from two to five years 
only as commanders. During those very 
three years, however, he found that there 
were others who had served as command- 
ers from ten to twenty-six years. Now, 
was not that, he would ask, an instance 
of the hardships to which officers in the 
navy were subjected, and which ought to 
induce the House to institute an inquiry 
into the facts upon which the inequality of 
promotion, which he had just pointed out, 
was based? There was no corresponding 
inequality in the system of promotion in the 
army. In that service, at all events, men 
advanced, though slowly, by seniority in 
the regiments. There was at the bottom 
of the captain’s list another list, which 
was that of the retired captains. They 
consisted of 100 officers, whose half-pay in 
the first instance amounted to 10s. a day ; 
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they retired they received only 6d. a day 
in addition to that sum, although they rank- 
ed with colonels in the army? Te should 
next take the commanders, of whom there 
were, in the year 1800, 386. Now, there 
were 549 active commanders, and of that 
number 220 had been from forty to fifty 
years in the service; while we had 570 re- 
tired commanders of about fifty years’ ser- 
vice, and many with medals, making a total 
of 1119. Of the active commanders there 
were 196 employed, while 353 were upon 
half-pay. Hon. Members could not fail to 
see how the present system worked when 
we had such a large number of half-pay 
officers upon the list. The fact was that 
there was no encouragement held out in 
the navy; and his belief was that there 
was more of pining and of heart-burning 
among the officers in that service than 
among any equal number of men in the 
Queen’s dominions. He should next ad- 
yert to the lieutenants, whom he should 
contend were the most ill-used body in the 
navy. He had known men who through 
political or family influences had obtained 
high rank in the service before they could 
possibly be fitted to discharge the duties 
of that rank; while, upon the contrary, 
he was aware that there were crowds of 
lieutenants who had been in the service for 
thirty or forty, and even fifty years, who 
perfectly understood their business, and yet 
who never had been enabled to obtain the 
promotion which upon every ground they 
deserved. Of those who were lieutenants 
in the year 1840, there were thirty-two 
who still retained the same rank, while 
others, of the same year, who had not en- 
tered the navy until long after, were now 
post captains. At present there were 1713 
lieutenants upon the retired list, notwith- 
standing that they were the class of officers 
whose services were now most required. 
Three lieutenants had lately been promot- 
ed for gailant conduct in the Sea of Azoff ; 
but when men were promoted for gallant 


conduct, they were usually placed upon | 


the half-pay list, and their services, from 
not having family interest, became lost to 
the country. Of these three officers to 
whom he referred, one had been twenty 
years in the navy, and the others had each 
served twenty-five years. There were now 
about twelve first lieutenants of line-of- 
battle-ships who have been longer in the 
navy, and seen far more service, than some 
political favourites who are post eaptains. 
He thought he had made pretty sure that 
the House would take some interest in 
that body of men. Ile had no wish to 
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fix the form of inquiry ; if a Commission 
was preferred to a Committee of the 
House, he should have no objection to 
it, as all he wanted was to see the facts 
inquired into. There was another point 
he must draw attention to before he sat 
down, and that was that too many cadets 
were allowed to enter into the navy, be- 
cause, under the existing system, out of 
the large number that entered every year, 
those only with interest could get on. His 
objection, on that head, applied as much 
to what was the practice before the war 
began as to the present time. The entries 
were vastly disproportioned to the promo- 
tions, and that was one of the great causes 
of the evil. He had troubled the House 
with figures, but he believed they were the 
best arguments for his case; and he hoped, 
as they were so irresistible, the Govern- 
ment would say that a Committee shall be 
appointed next year. At all events, he 
had no alternative but to leave the matter 
in the hands of the House in the full hope 
that ultimately some remedy would be ap- 
plied to those evils, either in the way of 
limiting the mode of promotion to merit 
and service, and by extending the system 
of retirement with a step of rank, as in 
the army, with the half-pay of that rank, 
and there should be an age fixed, varying 
in the different classes of officers, at which 
they should necessarily pass to the retired 
list. The safety of England depended upon 
the command of the sea, and, therefore, 
it was of vital importance that her navy 
should have fair play, which it could not 
be said to have had for a long series of 
years. He was an advocate for an efficient 
but a small army, and with such assistance 
the navy would always be able to defend 
the country against her enemies. 

Mr. TITE said, he should second the 
Motion. He hoped that the House would 
assent to the proposition of his hon. and 
gallant colleague, for it was of the greatest 
importance to the country that the navy 
should be upon a satisfactory footing. 
Upon a subject of such a technical nature 
it was hardly possible that he should go 
into any detail; that, however, was not a 
matter of importance after the statement 
which his hon. and gallant Colleague had 
made. An opinion was growing up in 
the country that the Minister in whom the 
superintendence of the navy was vested 
ought to be chosen independently of po- 
litical exigencies; to discuss that, how- 
ever, would raise a great constitutional 
question into which that was not the time 
toenter. He trusted that the Government 
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would make no objection to the Motion, | plain of those charges, would call, perhaps 
for much benefit would, doubtless, accrue not unnaturally, for their reduction, and 
to the country from it. The House would | would require the Executive to check the 
recollect that, in 1848, a Committee, | number of promotions. At the end of the 
known as Lord Seymour’s Committee, in-| war there were 855 captains, 816 com- 
quired into the matter, and the result of manders, and 3,982 lieutenants. That 
that Committee’s Report was admitted on | was an immense number of officcrs—more, 
all hands to be highly satisfactory. | of course, than could possibly be employed, 

Motion made, and Question proposed— | but fifteen years afterwards, there were 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 851 captains, 905 commanders, and 3,580 
inquire into the Government of the Navy, relating lieutenants. The House of Commons na- 
to the lists of officers, patronage, promotion, and turally took exception to so large a num. 
= efficiency of the Service in all the grades be- | hor, and complained that after fifteen years 
ee | of peace the list of officers should be as 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he was large as it was at the end of the war. 
prepared to do full justice to the motives |The promotions during that time had of 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman in | course gone on just as if the war had con- 
bringing such a subject under the conside- tinued, and the House complained very 
ration of the House. But, while he ho- | justly of the heavy charges entailed upon 
noured the motives which had actuated the country. Yet, notwithstanding the 
the hon. Gentleman, he was not prepared | promotions had been kept up in that way, 
to consent to the Motion which he had _ there were still during that time complaints 
brought forward. The subject into which of the destitute state of old and meritorious 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman proposed officers, and of the number whom it was 
to inquire had already been most fully con- impossible to employ. At the beginning 
sidered by as able a Committee—a Com- | of 1814 there were 3,285-iieutenants, of 
mittee presided over by the noble Lord the whom 1,600 were employed: in 1817 there 
Member for Totness (Lord Seymour) as | were 3,982 lieutenants, of whom 405 were 
had ever been appointed. That Committee |employed; so that in the first of these 
had offered certain suggestions, all of which | years one half, and in the second only one- 
had been carried out with the exception tenth, of the whole number on the list 
of one, which was that power should be} were on service. What on earth could 
given to the Government to appoint Ad-| any Government do under such cireum- 
mirals by selection instead of by seniority. | stances? Would his hon. and gallant 
If old officers were appointed to posts of | Friend have them commission ships for the 
authority, then the complaint was made | sake of employing officers? What would 
that the talents and energy of younger have been the case if employment had 
men were overlooked, but if younger men been given to those officers in rotation? 
were appointed, then the outcry was that At the end of 1817 there were in round 
the old and meritorious officers were slight- | numbers 4,000 lieutenants, of whom 400 
ed. The problem to be solved was how | were on service. The ordinary term of a 
they could best promote the efficiency of | ship’s commission was three years, and at 
the service, coupling that with the regard that rate it would have taken about thirty 
which was due to the claims of old and years before all those lieutenants could 
deserving officers. Now, no persons could have filled their term of service, and the 
form a sound opinion upon the question last 400 employed would have been twenty- 
unless they looked at the state of the seven years on shore. His hon. and gal- 
Navy Lists from the time of the last war. | lant Friend could not be of opinion that 
His hon. and gallant Friend (Captain Sco- | those would have been men whom it would 
bell) said there was a great number of old | be for the interests of the public service to 
and meritorious officers who had been pass- | employ, and that, therefore, would explain 
ed over. That was perfectly true, but it| why it was inevitable that a large num- 
was quite inevitable. The House of Com-| ber of lieutenants should be left unem- 
mons was very apt to take at one time a/ ployed for a great part of their lives. 
view totally different from that which it|/ It might, therefore, very well happen, 
took at another. At one moment it could in the way he had explained, that there 
not do enough for the members of the might be at this moment lieutenants 
naval profession ; great promotions were| who were at Trafalgar, and who pos- 
asked for; and, consequently, great charges | sessed a medal, but whom it was perfectly 
entailed, while some time afterwards the | impossible ever to employ again. At the 
House of Commons would, perhaps, com- | end of the year 1817 there were 791 com- 
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manders on the list, of whom forty-two only | admiral thought himself too old to go to 
were employed ; and thus, if the Govern-| sea. Entertaining such an opinion, it was 
ment had promoted lieutenants, they would natural, when one officer was promoted 
only have been encumbering the ranks of over another, that the officer passed over 
unemployed commanders. How, then, could | should imagine that some other motive 
any Government avoid the complaint that than a proper appreciation of the talent of 
a great number of officers were left on half- | the officer appointed had decided the ap- 
pay ? Since the time he had mentioned the | pointment, and at all times it was very 
number of officers had been much larger difficult to assign reasons why commander 
than could be employed. The Committee| A had been selected and commander B 
presided over by the noble Lord the Mem-/ passed over. He had not been very long 
ber for Totness (Lord Seymour) recom-|at the Board of Admiralty, and conse- 
mended that the list of lieutenants, com-| quently he had not had many appoint- 
manders, and captains, should be reduced | ments to make, but nevertheless several 
to a certain number, and that until that accusations had already been made against 
number was reached the promotions should | him in regard to the appointments which 
be limited to one in three. That rule had| had been made. The very first appoint- 
been adhered to up to the present moment, | ment that he had made, was the appoint- 


but neither the list of commanders nor of 
captains had as yet reached the number re- 
commended by that Committee. He consid- 
ered, therefore, that it was unnecessary to 
pursue the subject further. He had already 
shown the circumstances under which a 
greater number of officers remained upon 


| 


ment of an officer to command a sloop of 
war. The officer selected was recommend- 
ed to him by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Admiral Berkeley) and other gentlemen 


as an old officer of the highest character, 


and well fitted to command a ship of war. 
As far as he (Sir C. Wood) was concerned, 


the lists than could be employed, and the | he had never heard of the officer in ques- 
inevitable consequence was that a large! tion before, but soon after the appoint- 
number of officers of the lower rank must| ment was made he received a letter, 
necessarily remain in that lower rank. | charging him with having appointed his 
The recommendation .of the Committee | own relation. He was certainly astonish- 
had been closely adhered to, and it was) ed at such a charge, knowing at the time 
impossible to prevent a large number of | that the only relative he had in the navy 
men from remaining unemployed. It was | was a youth of some thirteen years of age, 
proposed to limit the number of lieutenants | and on inquiring into the matter, he found 
to 1.200, and the number of commanders | that, the name of the officer appointed was 
to 450 ; and it followed naturally that the | Francis Wood, which fact alone had been 
whole of the lieutenants could never be | considered sufficient to justify the imputa- 
promoted to the rank of commander. The) tion which had been made against him. 
hon. and gallant Gentleman acknowledged | A week afterwards he made a second ap- 
that at the present moment only one-third | pointment, and a day or two afterwards 
of the active list of commanders was afloat. | a letter appeared in The Times, headed, 
There must, therefore, be a certain num- | * Another Malappointment,”’ stating that 
ber of commanders who would never be-' Mr. Haslam, a mate in the Black Sea 
come captains, and also many captains | Fleet, who had greatly distinguished him- 
who would never become admirals. In all self, had been rewarded with a lieutenancy, 
the higher ranks there must necessarily be and soon after appointed to the command 
a certain number of persons who would of a ship on the coast of Africa. The 
never be employed or promoted. If any | letter concluded by saying, ‘‘ How long 
man could devise a better system of pro-| will the people of England suffer such 
motion than that which now existed he | atrocious mismanagement to degrade them 
would be a great public benefactor, for at | before all the world?’’ That officer had 
all times the selection of men for appoint- | distinguished himself in the Arctic expe- 
ments was a most disagreeable and painful | dition, and the inquiries he had instituted 
duty. Ten or a dozen able men could satisfied him that he was a gentleman of 
always be found well qualified to supply | the highest character. The appointment 
any vacancy that might occur, and it was was made simply on the oat of merit, 
& most painful and responsible task to se- yet he (Sir C.Wood) had been’accused by 
leet from that number one particular indi- the public Press, of having been guilty of 
vidual. In many cases great complaints | the most atrocious abuse of his patronage. 
were made of partiality. No military man | It was very easy to make charges of that 
thought himself too old for service, and no! kind, but he was anxious to show how 
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utterly unjust they were in many cases. 
He had been told the other day by an in- 
timate friend that a noble Lord had com- 
plained that he (Sir C. Wood) had refused 
him a naval cadetship, and that the ap- 
pointments to those cadetships were made 
upon political grounds. He did not re- 
member having received any application 
from that noble Lord, and on _ refer- 
ring to his letters he could not find such 
an application. He then looked at the 
list of naval cadets who had recently been 
appointed, and he found that of eight, six 
had been appointed in consequence of 
their connection with distinguished naval 
and military officers, and only two upon 
the recommendation of Members of that 
House. One of those Members sat on 
the opposite side, and he believed had 
never given a vote in favour of the pre- 
sent Government. A complaint was made 
by his hon. gallant Friend (Captain Sco- 
bell) that young men sometimes obtained 
promotion very rapidly. Undoubtedly that 
was the case, but the consideration which 
weighed with the Admiralty in making 
those promotions were how the country 
could best be served, and if it was desir- 
able that officers should attain the rank of 
admiral at a comparatively early period of 
life, it was indispensable that young officers 
should be promoted for distinguished ser- 
vices. The Committee, which was known 
as Lord Seymour’s Committee, had stated 
that the efficiency of the naval service 
must depend, in a great measure, upon 
the mental and bodily vigour of the officers 
who were intrusted with commands, but as 
a general rule that union of mental and 
bodily vigour was only to be found in men 
who were comparatively young ; and un- 
less, therefore, young officers were pro- 
moted it was impossible that they could 
have admirals who, according to the 
opinion of the Committee, would be fit 
for active service and for important com- 
mands. In 1851 the right hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) estab- 
lished what was called the reserved list, 
upon which officers were placed after a 
certain period of service. No doubt, as 
his hon. and gallant Friend had stated, 
that regulation operated with some ine- 
quality, for there were admirals on the re- 
serve list who were perfectly capable of 
rendering service to their country, and 
there were others on the active list who 
were utterly unfit for active duty. He 
did not think it would be advisable to 
adopt the plan suggested by his hon, and 
gallant Friend—that all admirals should be 
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removed from the active list at a certain 
age, for no two men were equally strong, 
and some were more vigorous at the age 
of sixty than others were at fifty-five, 
It appeared from the Report of 1848 that 
there were at that time only six admirals 
under the age of sixty upon the active 
list, but there were now seventeen under 
that age upon the list, and of these nine 
were below the age of fifty-five. In reply 
to the statement of his hon. and gallant 
Friend that all naval officers who were 
promoted early in life owed that promotion 
to family, or political, or Parliamentary 
influence, he might observe that, although 
three of the nine admirals under fifty-five 
might possess some aristocratical or poli- 
tical influence, he must deny that such 
was the case with regard to the other six. 
If they took the aristocratic names in the 
navy it would be found that, with the ex. 
ception of Lord Dundonald, they were 
almost exclusively on the retired list, 
while the great majority of persons ac- 
tively employed possessed neither family 
nor political influence. The rule laid down 
some years ago by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth had worked 
admirably with regard to admirals, and 
had been the means of enabling them to 
get younger men for that part of the ser- 
vice, and he must say that in the case of 
the lower ranks something might be done, 
though the subject was attended with 
very great difficulties. Twenty years ago, 
when he was Secretary to the Admiralty, 
a suggestion was made whether, in order 
to obviate the evils which existed, it would 
not be wise to introduce a system of sale 
and purchase in the navy. It was ob- 
vious that the system of purchase, such as 
existed in the army, offered facilities for 
young men entering the service, but it 
was doubtful how far such a system was 
practicable in the navy, and, if it were so, 
whether it would receive the sanction of 
that House, in which complaints were not 
unfrequently heard of the existence of the 
practice in the army. He must again 
deny that family or political influence had 
that weight in regulating promotion as 
had been alleged by his hon. and gallant 
Friend, and the fact that every service had 
been performed in a manner which con- 
ferred credit upon those employed and 
glory upon the country was the best an- 
swer to any assertion which might be 
made that merit was not sufficiently ac- 
knowledged. Not a Russian vessel dared 
to show itself in the presence of our navy, 
the recent services it had rendered in the 
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Sea of Azoff had been properly acknow- 
ledged, and he must again repeat that 
there was no rank in the service, from 
that of admiral down to that of cabin boy, 
but was equal to the execution of every 
service which it was called upon to per- 
form. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, he was 
glad that his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Scobell) had brought forward the 
subject now under discussion, inasmuch as 
it had afforded the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty an opportunity of defending his 
conduct in connection with the department 
over which he presided. Sir George Cock- 
burn had complained that he was overruled 
during his services at the Board, and that 
his recommendations had not been attended 
to; but the fact was that that gallant 
officer had never submitted any project to 
the House, and had opposed the Motions 
of Sir Charles Napier and other gallant 
officers when they were submitted to the 
House. He could not imagine who had 
overruled Sir George Cockburn at the 
Board, and the only hon. Member now 
present who could enlighten the House on 
that subject, was the hon. Member for 
Lewes (Mr. FitzRoy). The present Board 
of Admiralty was a vast improvement over 
former Boards, when the majority were of 
the lay and civil class, and when naval 
officers were almost excluded. There was 
nothing to complain of now with respect 
to the Board, except the system. With 
respect to patronage he believed that poli- 
tical influence was too powerful, and that 
some change ought to take place. He 
could recommend that the sum paid for 
the conveyance of treasure should be 
brought to the public account, and applied 
under the direction of the Admiralty. In 
regard to the employment of Admirals on 
the retired list, when he applied for a ship 
he was informed that the timber was not cut 
to build the ship, nor was the sheep killed 
whose skin was to supply the parchment 
on which to write his commission. Many 
officers were unable to obtain ships, and 
thus to comply with the regulations re- 
quired to be fulfilled before they became 
admirals, because they had no influence to 
enforce attention to their wishes. With 
regard to the coast-guard service, he must 
complain that, while the officers employed 
on that service were certain of promotion if 
they were so fortunate as to come in con- 
tact with smugglers and kill half a dozen 
of them, they received no promotion at all 
if they had saved lives and property from 
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wrecks. As to the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had certainly made a great many 
explanations which it was well should be 
known, but it would be very satisfactory 
to the service if the right hon. Gentleman 
would concede the inquiry asked for. 
ApmiraL WALCOTT: Sir, I will not 
detain the House at any length, because it 
occurs to me that the arguments which 
have been adduced for and against the 
Motion before it, have been fully sufficient 
to enable the House to arrive at a right 
decision ; and, moreover, were I to enter 
into detail of my own views and opinions 
they would approach in many particulars 
to a recapitulation of those already spoken. 
If the hon. and gallant Member for Bath 
determine to press his Motion to a divi- 
sion, I shall be found in the same lobby with 
him, satisfied, as I am, that if a Committee 
were appointed the decision would be bene- 
ficial to the service, and most certainly 
could not be injurious. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty had said that any man 
would be a public benefactor who would 
devise a means by which the present sys- 
tem of patronage could be got rid of, and 
it occurred to him (Admiral Walcott) that 
he could point out a means by which a 
more beneficial system could be introduced 
—namely, by constituting the Naval Lords 
of the Admiralty, in fact, and reality the 
responsible Counsellors of their Political 
Chief with regard to the employment, pro- 
motion, and decorations of honour given to 
naval officers, as those best fitted to sym- 
pathise and to encourage, to deal gently 
with the disappointed, and to award justly 
the successful; in a word, to propose 
to themselves but one motive of thought 
and action to secure the welfare of the 
whole profession, and to consult without 
partiality for every individual member in 
it. If such a system were adopted great 
satisfaction would be given, and the ser- 
vice would feel full confidence that merit 
would be its own patron, and good, gal- 
lant, and meritorious service the only effec- 
tual recommendation to employment, pro- 
motion, and recommendation to the So- 
vereign for decorations of honour. The 
hon. and gallant Admiral, the Member for 
Brighton, had animadverted in terms of 
disparagement in the selection of a naval 
officer to preside at the Admiralty in the 
Derby Government ; I cannot but regret 
his having done so, nor will I forbear to 
offer my tribute to that naval officer (the 
Duke of Northumberland) for the able and 
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energetic manner in which he endeavoured 
—and with success—to provide for the effi- 
ciency of the service; in so doing I but 
speak the testimony, in that particular, 
offered to the House by his successor, the 
right hon, Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle, and the feelings of many gallant 
officers. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 
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THE LEASING AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATES BILL—QUESTION. 

Tne Earn or MALMESBURY would 
remind their Lordships that in the course 
of the Session the noble Lord on the wool- 
sack had brought forward a Bill which had 
been unanimously accepted, and looked 
upon by their Lordships as one of the most 
useful measures that ever had been laid 
upon their Lordships’ table. He referred 
to the Leasing and sales of Settled Estates 
Bill, which had, however, met an untimely 
fate in another place, for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State (Sir 
George Grey) had abandoned the Bill in 
the other House ; and, as far as he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) could learn, the 
Members of the Government had not sup- 
ported the noble and learned Lord as he 
had a right to expect when he introduced 
a measure of that kind. He begged to 
ask the noble and learned Lord if it was 
his intention to bring forward the measure 
again early in the next Session ? 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was glad the noble Earl had mentioned 
this subject, or he might not otherwise 
have had an opportunity of giving any ex- 
planation respecting it. He quite agreed 
with the noble Earl when he stated that 
the Bill was a useful one, though he could 
take no credit to himself for it except as a 
Member of the Statute Law Commission, 
who had recommended the measure. After 
it had been passed with the almost unani- 
mous approval of their Lordships, he en- 
trusted the care of it in the House of Com- 
mons to his hon. and learned Friend the 
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Solicitor General, who took exactly the 
same view of it as he himself did ; but the 
lower House thought fit to refer it tog 
Select Committee: that circumstance, 
however, he had been assured by his hon, 
and learned Friend did not create any 
obstacle to the passing of the Bill; and as 
far as he could learn, the true reason 
which had prejudiced the Bill was, that a 
notion prevailed amongst one class of per. 
sons in the House of Commons that it 
would lead to what was vulgarly called the 
enclosure of Hampstead Heath. The fact 
was that the Bill had not the slightest 
bearing upon that question ; but his hon, 
and learned Friend nevertheless assented 
to the introduction of a clause which pre- 
vented the possibility of anything of the 
sort taking place. Afterwards some dis. 
cussion ensued as to whether that clause 
should be introduced or not. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) knew no more than the 
noble Earl himself had stated, for he had 
not seen the Secretary of State since the 
Bill was last mentioned in the House of 
Commons; but he collected from what 
was said on that occasion that it was found 
impossible to pass it. In reply to the 
question of the noble Earl, he begged to 
assure him that at the very earliest pos- 
sible period next session he should re-in- 
troduce the Bill, and he trusted it would 
become law and be in operation without 
any unnecessary delay. 

Lorp CAMPBELL called attention to 
the fact that various Bills passed through 
their Lordships’ House had not been effec- 
tively supported by the Members of the 
Government in the other House, though 
some of these measures had been intro- 
duced into their Lordships’ House by 
Members of the Government. He must 
express his regret that the harmony and 
unity of action which ought to prevail did 
not exist in the two Houses of Parliament 
between the Members of the Government 
connected with the law. 

Lorp St. LEONARDS remarked that 
the heir of the Gentleman interested (Sir 
Thomas Wilson) would have as much power 
over Hampstead Heath as any lord over 
his manor, The Government ought to 
come to some arrangement by which the 
perpetual enjoyment of Hampstead Heath 
could be secured to the public. 

Lorp CAMPBELL agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord that if Hampstead 
Heath was so very valuable to the public 
it ought to be purchased for the public 
use. 
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EXCHEQUER BILLS (£7,000,000/.) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 

ut into a Committee read. 

Eart GRANVILLE moved, That the 
House do now resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the said Bill. 

Loro MONTEAGLE considered the 
present Bill to afford a fitting opportunity 
for making a few observations on the 
present financial condition of the coun- 
try. They had now arrived at the close 
of a Session in which a much greater 
amount of money to meet the supplies this 
year had been raised by taxation and by 
Joan than in any year since that of the ter- 
mination of the last war by the victory of 
Waterloo. He did not, however, object to 
the expenditure they were incurring, or to 
the amount of money they had borrowed 
under present exigencies, because he be- 
lieved there was no, one of their Lord- 
ships, not even any one of the few who 
were peace advocates, who was not ready 
to assent to the principle, that the country 
being now engaged in a great contest, it 
was the duty of Parliament unhesitatingly 
to make all the sacrifices necessary to 
bring that contest to a speedy and suc- 
cessful termination. There was no circum- 
stance more encouraging or more charac- 
teristic of the noble spirit of the people of 
England than the readiness which both 
sides of the House of Commons had shown 
to assist the Government and to make the 
most liberal provision for the war. But it 
was not on that account the less our duty 
to examine carefully the cause we were 
engaged in. He would, therefore, inquire 
what was our present expenditure as com- 
pared with its average amount for the three 
years immediately preceding the war? 
The army expenditure, on the average of 
1851, 1852, and 1853, was 6,828,0001.; in 
1854 it rose to 8,810,0007.; and in 1855 
it reached 18,789,000/. Our naval expen- 
diture underwent an enormous increase, 
its average on the three years ending in 
1853 being 6,828,0000. ; whilst in 1854 
it rose to 14,800,0007. ; and in the present 
year it exceeded 19,000,0007. The Ord. 
nance expenditure on the average of the 
three years ending in 1853 was 2,666,0002. ; 
in 1854 it inereased to 5,900,000. ; and 
this year it rose to 8,644,000/. The ag- 
gregate expenditure for the war depart- 
ments, on the average of the three years 
above named was 16,300,000/.; in 1854 
it amounted to 29,600,0007.; and in 1855 
to 46,812,000. Add to this the Vote of 
credit for 3,000,000/., and we have a sum 
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of nearly 50,000,0007. voted this year to 
defray the cost of the war. We were 
necessarily required to add to the charges 
for our debt the total amount for which 
the country was called upon to provide 
for the expenditure of the year, —e 
the cost of the civil establishments an 

the interest of the debt, being between 
80,000,0007. and 90,000,000/. Now, 
nothing that was really wanted for the 
purposes of the war ought to be grudged ; 
but he grudged every increased charge, 
which, going beyond the wants and neces- 
sities of the war, introduced a new and 
bad principle, which must in the end fail. 
He regretted to find that a large proportion 
of this enormous expenditure was intended, 
not so much for the present services in the 
Crimea and the Baltic, as for the creation 
in this country of permanent future mili- 
tary establishments infinitely greater than 
could be maintained in time of peace. 
Large sums were expended actually and 
engagements prospectively incurred for 
erecting huge barracks and camps at 
home. It was the fashion to say, and no 
doubt it was to some extent true, that the 
losses we encountered at the commence- 
ment of the war might be attributable to 
an undue reduction of our military esta- 
blishments during the peace. This argu- 
ment, when true, was carried much too 
far; and it was not true in all cases—far 
too much of the costs we had endured had 
been ascribed to that one cause. Even if 
true, this was a dangerous argument to 
rely upon. It could never justify extra- 
vagance, for when the war was over he did 
not think the people of England would 
be found more disposed than formerly to 
tolerate an undue expenditure, for the 
purpose of keeping up our military esta- 
blishments above their just scale, in time 
of peace. It should be borne in mind 
that, but for the reduction of our establish- 
ments and the consequent remissions of 
taxation which had been made during the 
peace, this country could never have ac- 
cumulated the unexampled wealth and 
attained the almost inexhaustible credit 
which now enabled it to bear the colossal 
burdens imposed upon it since the renewal 
of hostilities. Experience of the past 
showed that it would be vain to expect the 
people of this country to endure war taxa- 
tion and war establishments at a time 
when peace should have happily returned. 
The horrors of war were sufficiently mani- 
fest in the double demand made upon the 
finances of the country between April and 
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August in the present year. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had laid before the 
House two Estimates in the course of the 
present Session. The first estimate pro- 

sed in April for the army amounted to 
¥6,221,1971. ; but there was a supple- 
mental estimate taken for the same ser- 
vice in the present month, amounting to 
2,568,3351. The Navy estimate in April 
was 16,653,0421., and the supplemental 
Vote in August 2,725,9711. The first Ord- 
nance Estimate in April was 7,803,1541., 
and the supplemental estimate in August, 
841,1381.; making the total original 
estimate for these three departments 
43,677,3931. ; and two months later add- 
ing a supplemental estimate to the amount 
of 6,135,000/., defended as being the re- 
sult of the experience gained from a two 
months’ duration of war. In the original 
budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had a large deficiency of income to provide 
for, and, with practical good sense, he had 
not relied on one single resource as the 
means of meeting this extraordinary ex- 
penditure, but had preferred new taxes to 
the amount he thought the country could 
bear, and obtained the balance by a loan 
contracted in the open market, and made 
on prudent terms. But finding afterwards 
that he required an additional grant of 
6,000,000. he proposed, by the Bill now 
before the House, to raise this sum, either 
by means of issuing additional Exchequer 
bills or Exchequer bonds. Now, he (Lord 
Monteagle) intreated Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in that House to impress upon their 
colleague elsewhere that only the first of 
these alternatives should be resorted to ; 
he meant the issue of Exchequer bills. 
The inconvenience attending the issue of 
Exchequer bonds had been proved by ex- 
perience, the system was not worthy of a 
country like this where commercial credit 
was unbounded, nor did it suit the game 
of the money market which it was intended 
to gratify. The issuing of bills at a long 
date was the spendthrift’s resource, and 
was still more unjustifiable where no fixed 
fund was provided to pay off the debt. It 
must be remembered too that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could not now resort to 
such easy means for raising mouey as were 
employed by Mr. Pitt in the French war; 
there was now no Bank restriction, and 
Government securities had to compete with 
railway debentures and securities of all 
sorts, which in some respects were prefer- 
able to the new securities which had been 
tried and failed. These Exchequer bonds 
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were unwise engagements, being promises to 
pay at some future time when they had no 
assurance as to the ability of the Treasury 
to discharge them. They were also unwise 
as contracts to pay the same interest for 
the next four or six years, whether there 
should be peace or war, and whatever 
might be the value of money. Exchequer 
bills, on the contrary, possessed this ad- 
vantage—that the interest on them could 
be altered as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer thought advisable. Even under all 
these circumstances the right hon. Gentle- 
man had retained a margin not exceeding 
some 200,000/. or 300,0001., and the vast 
expenditure into which the country was 
now plunged made him (Lord Monteagle) 
regret more than ever that Parliament had 
been persuaded to repeal the newspaper 
stamp duty, the most gratuitous and un- 
called-for sacrifice of revenue that had per- 
haps ever been made. This was a tax 
which was improving yearly, having risen 
from 320,000/. in 1845 to 488,000I. in 
1854; its continuance was desired by 
those most interested in the matter, and 
the result of its remission had been actu- 
ally to impose an additional tax on the con- 
sumers, in at least one case. That the for- 
mer tax had not been injurious in the case 
of an ably conducted journal was shown 
by the great increase in the circulation of 
The Times, which in the last half-year had 
risen to upwards of 9,000,000—an issue 
somewhere about three times as great as 
that of all the other morning papers put 
together. Then their Lordships should 
remember that a loan had been guaran- 
teed to Turkey, and advances had been 
made to Sardinia. He did not complain 
of cither of those engagements, though, 
by the manner in which the Turkish Loan 
had been made, this country had contract- 
ed an unwise and uncalled-for obligation. 
Approving of the loan, he thought a griev- 
ous mistake had been committed in giving 
our obligation for the whole, and not for 
our own share of the loan; he regretted 
that the same course had not been followed 
as was prudently adopted by the parties to 
the Greek Loan. In 1830, Lord Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Wellington, and subsequently 
Earl Grey, in the Greek treaty, expressly 
stipulated that England should only be 
bound for one-third of the loan, and those 
eminent statesmen did not think that by 
so doing they were offering any insult to 
Russia or France, the other guaranteeing 
Powers. It was too bad, with this prece- 
dent before our eyes, that it should be 
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stated that those who, like himself, had 
objected to the form in which the Turkish 
loan was contracted were offering an insult 
to France ; he, on the contrary, affirmed 
that to have adopted the former course, 
would not only have been in conformity 
with an approved precedent, but would 
have been wise and prudent in so far as 
it tended to prevent future differences. 
With regard to Sardinia, they all rejoiced 
at the assistance afforded by the brave 
and excellent troops sent from that country 
to the Crimea; and it was equally certain 
that the resources of Sardinia were not in 
themselves sufficient for this object. He 
would now refer to the financial arrange- 
ments carried into effect in consequence of 
the recent change of system in the War 
Office. In the observations he was about 
to make, he meant not the slightest disre- 
spect to the noble Lord at the head of 
that department, for he believed that noble 
Lord, from his long experience as Secre- 
tary at War, and from his character and 
abilities, was the man of all others the 
most likely to overcome difficulties and to 
vindicate for himself a new claim to the 
respect of the country. He would not 
now allude to the military part of the 
question; but only to its financial results ; 
he would impress on the House and on his 
noble Friend the necessity of looking prac- 
tically on this part of the question. In 
regard, to the financial arrangements of 
the War Department, he must take the 
liberty of inquiring and expressing some 
doubts, whether the object desired had 
been attained. Under the old system, 
which he was not the person to defend as 
one in all respects perfect, the Secretary 
at War was at least some check on the 
war authorities in respect to extravagant 
or irregular expenditure. Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert bad stated, in answer to a question 
put to him, that if any extravagant expen- 
diture was incurred by the Secretary of 
State, it would be the duty of the Secre- 
tary at War to concur with the Treasury 
in opposing it. He (Lord Monteagle) did 
not know how that principle of control or 
check could now be worked out. Was 
his noble Friend (Lord Panmure) to control 
himself, for he saw no other control pro- 
vided. Upon coming into office, under Lord 
Grey’s Administration, he and his noble 
Friend opposite (Earl Grey) found that, 
according to the old system, large Votes 
had long been annually taken under the 
colour of Army Extraordinaries, which 
Votes, practically speaking, were at the 
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disposal of the Treasury for any possible 
object, and had been at times most irregu- 
larly applied ; as an example, they found, 
to their astonishment, that the bishops of 
the Established Church in British North 
America were paid out of that Vote. The 
result was that shortly after, in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s time, those army extraordinary 
Votes ceased. But there was a question 
of importance which remained connected 
with the Commissariat, even after the with- 
drawal of the extraordinary vote. Then 
there was a sum of upwards of 1,000,0007., 
which constituted what was called the 
Commissariat chest account. That was 
an unappropriated sum of money, which 
was used as a banking deposit to enable 
the department to make advances for the 
public service, for the army, the navy, and 
Ordnance ; such advances requiring to be 
repaid out of the Parliamentary Vote. The 
Commissariat, in its banking and financial 
functions, recruited the military chests. 
A more difficult task than to prevent mis- 
application of any of these advances, and 
to secure their accurate repayment, did not 
exist in any department of the civil service. 
But that was not the only duty of the 
Commissariat. The officers of that de- 

artment were distributed all over the 
world—they had to provide funds for the 
public service—they had to purchase bul- 
lion—they had to draw and negotiate bills 
for the Treasury, and in all respects to act 
as bankers. These were functions with 
which a Secretary of State for the War 
Department had no necessary connection, 
nor had he the means or the knowledge of 
exercising a control. It could only be 
safely exercised by the Treasury, the su- 
preme financial department of the State, 
the department bound to accept the Com- 
missariat bills, and to provide funds for 
their liquidation. He believed the number 
of persons abroad authorised to draw bills 
on the Treasury was larger at the present 
moment and was more dispersed than ever 
it had been. There were agents purchas- 
ing supplies everywhere, and they all had 
power of drawing on the Treasury; and 
bills were drawn from Spain and Bagdad, 
from the Crimea, throughout Asia Minor 
and Damascus. Are all these agents to 
be placed hereafter under the Secretary 
of State for War? Are these bills to be 
paid and: these financial operations to be 
carried on under his responsibility ? There 
was no authority whatever for so dangerous 
a system. In the Duke of Richmond’s 
draft Report it was stated— 
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“The Commissariat there can be no difficulty 
in joining with the other departments; but, in 
deing so, it must not be lost sight of, that it is 
through the departments abroad that all the other 
departments in the Colonies and stations are sup- 
plied with money in the first instance. It is 
through them that the Treasury is enabled to 
check all extraordinary expenditure ; they may 
be considered the bankers of all other depart- 
ments; they regulate the currency in the Colo- 
nies, and order occasional payments, altogether 
unconnected with army expenditure. Care must 
be taken not to destroy any of these checks to 
which we have previously alluded, or impair, in 
any degree, the control which the Treasury exer- 
cises over every extraordinary expenditure.” 


And the subsequent Commission, of which 
he (Lord Monteagle) was a Member with 
Lord J. Russell, Lord Grey, Mr. Ellice, 
and the late General Sir J. Kempt, had 
also reported to a similar effect. They 
said— 


‘* We are strongly impressed with the belief 
that the financial transactions of the Commis. 
sariat ought to be kept distinct from the manage- 
ment of the expenditure of any one branch of the 
service; and, if it should be found that the busi- 
ness could not be conveniently transacted by 
means of distinct officers employed directly under 
the Treasury, we think it might be arranged that 
the Commissariat should, in all that relates to 
their general banking business, correspond with 
the Treasury, and act under its orders, while 
they furnish their supplies under the Secretary at 
War.” 


The only further authority which he would 
quote was the more recent one, the noble 
Lord opposite (Earl Grey), who, in a 
speech delivered during the present Ses- 
sion, had said— 


“T cannot understand how a department of 
business (the Commissariat), involving so much 
detail and so many matters of finance, can be 
conveniently dealt with in an office constituted 
like that of the Secretary of State. I certainly 
think it a description of business that would have 
been more properly united to departments which 
are more conversant with pecuniary transactions 
and with matters of detail.” 


He contended that the financial transac- 
tion of the Commissariat should be kept 
wholly distinct from its military transac- 
tions. He believed that if, in time of war, 
Parliament left this department under the 
sole authority of the Secretary at State, 
they would have to complain of an undue 
expenditure, and they would make a sacri- 
fice of financial accuracy and security. 
In the remarks he had felt it his duty to 
make, he hoped he had not uttered a word 
implying the slightest distrust of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, in his opinion, had shown a 
wise and excellent judgment in his general 
financial arrangements, nor yet of his 
Lord Monteagle 
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noble Friend (Lord Panmure) he hoped; he 
believed that he had not uttered one word 
that could give them any pain, but his ob- 
ject had been to bring under their observa- 
tion and that of the House, matters which, 
in his judgment, demanded early and most 
serious attention in order to guard against 
great and pressing dangers. 

Tue Ear: or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I should not have risen to address 
your Lordships were it not for the refer- 
ence made in the speech of my noble 
Friend who has just resumed his seat to 
the Turkish loan. No doubt the Conven- 
tion through which that loan was raised, 
between this country and France, is one of 
the most important financial operations of 
the Session ; still it is not for the purpose 
of discussing its merits that I rise to say a 
few words. My Lords, I very much re- 
gret I was not present in my place when 
the discussion took place upon the subject ; 
because it was with great surprise and pain 
that I read the accusation advanced by my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, when he stated that the 
party occupying these (the Opposition) 
benches, as well as that portion of the 
same party having seats in the other House 
of Parliament, had treated this question as 
if they doubted the honesty of France 
and the honour of the French Emperor. 
My Lords, I think that great man knows 
sufficient of this country to estimate the 
value of party accusations against political 
opponents. He has lived long enough 
amongst us to know that what may be utter- 
ed on either side of the House in the heat of 
debate is widely different from the language 
and conduct of the same persons elsewhere; 
and certainly I never saw an instance in 
which that truth has been more clearly 
verified than when my noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs rose in his 
place and accused the Opposition of sus- 
pecting the honesty of France and the 
honour of the Emperor in relation to this 
Convention. But the sacred horror which 
my noble Friend felt at the danger of the 
Convention being stultified by a division in 
the Upper House of Parliament made him 
forget what took place when I had the 
honour of holding the office which he now 
conducts with so much ability. Let me 
remind your Lordships, but above all let 
me remind my noble Friend the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Lansdowne), for he 
is more particularly concerned, that when I 
had the honour of being Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, I found before me in 
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the Foreign Office a Convention that had 
been drawn up and completed by the Go- 
vernment which preceded ours—a Conven- 
tion between England and France relating 
to the extradition of offenders. That Con- 
vention had already been agreed to, and I 
made no alterations in it except to liberalise 
it in some respects. Now, what took place 
with reference to that Convention ? When 
the matter was brought under your Lord- 
ships’ consideration, I will not say my 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) —who imme- 
diately preceded me at the Foreign Office 
—actually opposed it—though he remained 
during the discuasion in solemn silence, and 
did not in the slightest degree offer me 
any assistance in defending it. But cer- 
tainly those who had been the colleagues 
of the noble Earl—and most especially the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), most violently opposed the Con- 
vention ; and it was quite in vain that I 
urged on them the Convention had been 
signed and ratified. And what was their 
argument? Did they at all cast suspi- 
cions upon the honour of the French na- 
tion and the French Emperor? Why, 
they said that if the Convention was rati- 
fied by Parliament the French Emperor 
would use it to get hold of some of the 
political refugees in this country. Yes, 
my Lords, such was the excuse alleged for 
the non-acceptance of a Convention already 
ratified between the two Sovereigns, and 
by the very men, and by the same party 
who now throw in the teeth of noble Lords 
on the Opposition side of this House and 
their Friends in the other House of Par- 
liament, that they have taken an unusual 
course in attempting to oppose or stultify 
any treaty, and who cast on us the stain 
of doubting the good faith and honour of 
the Emperor of the French in the strict 
observance of treaties. 

Tne Eart of CLARENDON: Really 
the noble Earl and other noble Lords are 
quite under a misapprehension on this sub- 
ject. I never made any such accusation 
against them. What I did say was, that 
some of the arguments used elsewhere in 
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subject, becanse I believe your Lordships 
cannot be too often occupied in repeating 
the unanimous feeling of confidence which 
pervades the nation in the high honour and 
integrity of France and her Emperor. But 
what I wished to impress upon your Lord- 
ships—in the absence of the contradiction 
by the noble Earl—was the unfairness of 
such an accusation coming from those who, 
when I had the honour of holding the seals 
of office, prevented me from supporting by 
an Act of Parliament a Convention that 
had been signed and ratified between the 
two countries. As I have already intimated 
to your Lordships, I now repeat, I was 
always impressed with the importance of 
the Convention, and I thought Parliament 
ought to be most careful before it stultified 
an act of such importance as a Convention 
signed by two Sovereigns. I am certainly 
much gratified to hear my noble Friend’s 
denial of to-night, and I can assure him 
that I should not have alluded to the sub- 
ject were it not for what I saw stated in 
the newspapers, confirmed as that was by 
remarks in private conversation. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought the ex- 
planation of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Clarendon) would have been unnecessary 
if the noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
had himself been present when the former 
diseussion took place. With regard to 
the Convention which the noble Earl had 
moved when he held the seals of the Fo- 
reign Office, he could hardly reconcile the 
noble Earl’s charge against him now, for 
being so solemnly silent, with his eompli- 
ment then, for the striking contrast his 
conduct afforded to the conduct of his 
Friends upon that oceasion. With regard 
to the Turkish loan, he had never re- 
proached the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) 
for bringing the question forward. He 
should never complain of any Member, of 
either House, pointing out every possible 
objection to such a treaty, and warning 
the House of any dangerous consequences 
which might flow from it. Whether it was 
justifiable for a party—feeling unable to 
turn out the present Government, but pro- 





discussing the Turkish loan treaty would 
seem to throw a doubt upon the honour and 
good faith of an ally. I did not say that 
any one did or could entertain a doubt of the 
honour of France, but that the arguments | 
used might be construed to imply a doubt. | 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I am extremely glad that I have 
taken an opportunity of referring to this 


fessing te support them in the most vigour- 
ous prosecution of the war—to join with 
those of an entirely opposite opinion, and 


thereby run the risk not only of enfeebling 


the Government, but diminishing the 
means of assisting Turkey and endanger- 
ing the good understanding between this 
country and France, which up to the pre- 


'sent- time had been maintained with re- 
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markable honour and good faith, was quite 
another question, and into that question he 
did not wish to enter. His noble Friend 
(Lord Monteagle) had alluded to that pas- 
sage of his (Earl Granville’s) speech in 
which he humorously described himself 
as a buffer between the noble Lord and 
the right hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford. His right hon. Friend Mr. Glad- 
stone, had complained to him of the simile 
if it were intended to imply two bodies ac~ 
tively in collision, because he denied that 
he was a party to any collision with the 
noble Lord. In this matter of the Turkish 
loan their opinions did not appear to ac- 
cord, and he would again entirely decline 
acting as a buffer between the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman. He would 
not enter upon the ground which the noble 
Lord had travelled over, but he would 
merely say the object of the Government, 
in putting in the alternative of Exchequer 
bonds, was to secure any advantage which 
could be obtained from their becoming 
more and more a favourite security with the 
public. With regard to the military ques- 
tions, he should of course abstain from 
giving any opinion. It was impossible to 
deny that, for her great resources the 
country was much indebted to the revision 
of taxation which had taken place, and, as 
to any reductions which might hereafter 
be effected, he only hoped, when they 
luckily arrived at a time of peace, no un- 
necessarily large establishments would be 
kept up, but at the same time that the re- 
ductions would be carried out in such a 
manner as to maintain the efficiency of our 
establishments. 

Lorp CAMPBELL remarked that the 
noble Lord had referred to the Convention 
with France as to the extradition of pri- 
soners; and he might say that no blame 
at all attached to the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Malmesbury). In reference to that 
matter it had turned out that that Conven- 
tion, without any blame to the Government, 
was contrary to our law, and could not be 
carried into effect constitutionally. He was 
convinced on that occasion that it would 
be highly impolitic to pass an Act which 
would subject political refugees to be treat- 
ed as criminals. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, as the sub- 
ject of the Turkish loan has been referred 
to, I cannot avoid taking this opportunity 
of expressing my opinion of the great im- 
policy of the Convention which has been 
entered into with France and Turkey. 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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Without imputing the slightest suspicion 
of the French Government, without im- 
plying the smallest distrust of the honour 
and good faith of our ally, I submit that 
the form of the Convention is singularly 
calculated to lead to future difficulties be- 
tween the two countries, to disturb that 
good understanding which now happily 
exists, and to throw on this country a 
financial burden much heavier than we are 
now led to expect. This is an arrange- 
ment which is to last for a long course of 
years, and will not be completed until pro- 
bably all who have contributed to carry it 
into effect will have either ceased to take 
a part in the management of affairs, or 
have ended the term of their natural ex- 
istence. We are, in the first place, made 
responsible for the whole interest of the 
Turkish Loan if Turkey does not pay, 
and I conceive no man in his senses be- 
lieves that the Turkish Empire will be in 
existence forty years hence, or that there 
is the remotest chance of our not being 
called upon to pay the interest which we 
have bargained to pay. When we have 
paid that interest, it will be for us to call 
upon France to reimburse us her propor- 
tion. But, looking at the future, many 
changes may take place, and many ques- 
tions may arise between the two countries 
which are now upon the best possible 
terms. Having some supposed set-off, the 
French Government may claim the right 
of withholding that payment ; we, on the 
other hand, not admitting any such right, 
may insist on being reimbursed, and diffi- 
culties may arise between the two coun- 
tries. We have examples in our own his- 
tory how little those who conclude arrange- 
ments of this kind can foresee what may 
happen in the course of a very few years. 
Your Lordship cannot forget the cireum- 
stances of the Russian-Dutch Loan. We 
all remember how this country guaranteed 
that loan. We also know that the honour 
of this country stands deservedly high, 
and that no party will ever sanction any 
course of proceeding which is not Con- 
sistent with good faith ; yet within fifteen 
years after we had entered into that con- 
vention there was the greatest difficulty in 
inducing the House of Commons to enable 
the Government to keep up the payments 
on the loan we had guaranteed, on the 
ground that circumstances had arisen 
which made a very numerous party in this 
country argue we were no longer called 
upon to continue our payments on account 
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of the Russian-Dutch Loan. Those who 
remember the circumstances are aware 
that the Government were scarcely able 
to maintain the arrangement in the House 
of Commons. 

Lorp DENMAN said, his father, who 
was Attorney General at the time, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the rupture be- 
tween Belgium and Holland did not in 
any way affect our obligation, and that 
good faith required the payments should 
not be interrupted; those payments never 
were interrupted, and had always been 
made in due course. 

Eart GREY: The statement of the 
noble Baron confirms my argument. He 
states truly, that his respected father gave 
an opinion, the soundness of which no one 
ean doubt, that the obligation of this 
country continued binding. Notwithstand- 
ing that high opinion, it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that the Government were 
able to maintain in the House of Commons 
the obligation of continuing the payments. 
Nothing but the positive declaration, that 
the Government would not consent to hold 
office if they were defeated, coupled with 
very great exertions on their part, enabled 
them to maintain that arrangement in Par- 
liament. If such doubts could arise in this 
country within so short a period, was there 
anything which savoured of disrespect to 
France te contemplate that twenty or thirty 
years hence the Government which might 
then exist in France could not contend 
that some circumstances had occurred to 
relieve them from the obligation, and 
would not decline to pay their share of 
the loan, leaving the burden upon us? 
These circumstances are not only possible, 
but probable. The whole system of gua- 
ranteeing loans for foreign countries is one 
that experience has taught us it is desir- 
able to abandon. A loan is, indeed, a 
subsidy in disguise, and I had much rather 
that the Government had given the money 
to Turkey at once and openly. It is true 
we are told, ‘‘ It is only your name that is 
wanted ; the obligation will never fall due ; 
the resources of Turkey are so ample that 
the use of your credit is all that is want- 
ed,” This is the language addressed some- 
times to young gentlemen by their seniors 
who wish¢o prey upon their ignorance and 
credulity. They say, ‘‘ There is no diffi- 
culty about getting the money, but the 
money-lender likes to have some security ; 
it is only putting your name upon the back 
of the bill; it is a mere form, and does 
not signify anything.”’ Too often the 
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young gentleman afterwards finds that it 
would have been far cheaper to give his 
assistance to his friends by a direct gift or 
loan than by the mode of backing a bill. 
The Government has taken a similar im- 
prudent course with regard to Turkey, and 
I fear it will be followed by the same results. 
I believe that, out of all the millions which 
this country has voted in subsidies, not one 
of those subsidies has been followed by 
the advantages which this country has 
expected from them. Still, if we are to 
have subsidies, let us have them in a plain 
and straightforward manner, and not sub- 
sidies in disguise. If you give your money, 
you may take some security that it will 
be devoted to the purposes for which it 
was intended. If you say you will pay 
the bills, you may send your own officers 
to see that the money goes to the soldiers 
and to the merchants who supply provi- 
sions for them, and your object will then 
be accomplished. But if you only give 
security for Turkey, you cannot, without 
setting aside her independence as a na- 
tion, prevent her from having the control 
of the money. Your Lordships know the 
present state of that most corrupt of all 
Governments, the Turkish Government, 
and that it is notorious that, of the money 
which ought to go into the Turkish Trea- 
sury for public purposes, no small propor- 
tion goes into the hands of corrupt pachas 
and griping money-lenders. Your Lord- 
ships well remember the distressed state 
of the Turkish army in Asia last winter. 
By the concurrent testimony of all the 
newspapers, the state to which the army 
was reduced was, not because Turkey had 
not a sufficient sum of money wherewith 
to pay the men, but because the funds had 
been the subject of unbounded peculation. 
In all countries there is a disposition to 
extravagance in the expenditure of the 
Government money, but in a person like 
Turkey that extravagance and peculation 
it is impossible to check. I did not in- 
tend to advert to this subject, but it 
has been incidentally raised by my noble 
Friend. Before I sit down, as the Bill 
before the House provides another loan of 
7,000,0001., it is impossible for me to for- 
bear expressing the alarm and regret with 
which I have received this proposal for an 
additional loan. My Lords, we have al- 
ready sanctioned a loan of 16,000,0001. ; 
then there is the guarantee of the Turkish 
loan, which, in the most favourable view, 
is equal to another loan of half the nominal 
amount, 2,500,000/. ; then there is the 
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7,000,0002, which the Government are 


now authorized to raise—making a total 
of 25,500,0001., of borrowing which Par- 
liament has sanctioned in a single Session. 
My Lords, I for one look with the utmost 
dismay on such draughts upon the re- 
sources of the country. My noble Friend 
(Lord Monteagle) has already called at- 
tention to the enormous amount of our 
present expenditure, for, in addition to 
these loans and our largely increased 
taxation, the expenditure is going on at 
a rate that is truly frightful. It is impos- 
sible for an expenditure of this amount 
and for this vast borrowing to go on long 
without the most serious results—results 
that will not end with the war, but which 
will remain, for a long day after the pre- 
sent war has terminated, to press severely 
upon us, My Lords, among the ill effects 
of this enormous expenditure which has 
been largely met by borrowed money, the 
worst is the moral effect upon the people 
of this country, and there are already un- 
mistakable signs that there will be found 
in this country the same consequences 
that have been invariably produced by the 
same circumstances in other countries and 
other times. My Lords, when either in- 
dividuals or. nations are engaging in a 


large expenditure, which is partly defrayed 
by loans, there arises a spirit of profusion 
and a neglect of all wise economy which 


leads to the most fatal results. Your 
Lordships cannot look with attention on 
what is going on around you without see- 
ing that this is taking place as the result 
of the large national expenditure. Apart 
from all questions of the policy of the 
war—if I could agree that the war in 
which we are engaged is politic and ne- 
cessary, and if I agreed—as I heartily do 
—that, having engaged in it, it should be 
carried on with the utmost possible vigour, 
still I see unmistakable signs that it is 
being carried on without that due regard 
to economical consideration which should 
direct those who are charged with the 
management of affairs :—on the contrary, 
I am persuaded that a spirit of great 
extravagance has prevailed, aud that the 
same real amount of service might have 
been attained at far less cost if the money 
voted by Parliament had been judiciously 
expended, I do not altogether blame the 
Government for this—the blame partly 
rests with the Houses of Parliament—but 
the bad effects of this profuse war expen- 
diture and the excitement that war creates 
are that they produce in the nation a 


Earl Grey 


{LORDS} 
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general spirit of disregard of all considera. 
tions of economy. The House of Com. 
mons, which ought to be a check upon the 
Government and prevent the public money 
being wasted, scems, on the contrary, to 
have no other duty than to call for the 
most unbounded expenditure, and to vote 
without inquiry any enormous sum that 
may be asked for. It is the same with 
individuals. Every person connected with 
shipping or ecommerce of course is trying 
to make as much as possible out of the 
Government by the commodities which 
they supply, or the facility which they 
afford by the use of their vessels. In 
other respects this profuse expenditure is 
producing a corrupt and demoralizing 
effect upon the national character that is 
attended by the most fatal consequences, 
My Lords, it does in my opinion, become 
us and the country to consider what is the 
present state of the world, will be the ulti- 
mate effect of this system upon the future 
power and welfare of this country. My 
noble Friend has alluded to the enormous 
accumulated resources which have been 
husbanded during a long peace. Your 
Lordships will remember that when peace 
comes again, all these demands upon the 
public exchequer, which we are now reck- 
lessly incurring, will have to be provided 
for ; that there will be the interest upon 
these loans to be met, and a heavy expen- 
diture upon the reduction of your warlike 
and military armaments. You cannot go 
back after increasing your establishments 
to this enormous extent to where you were 
before, for personal claims and vested in- 
terests will be created which it would not 
be just to disregard. You must be pre- 
pared, my Lords, to look at these ques- 
tions, and, whenever peace comes, the 
duty of adapting your establishments to 
the altered state of public opinion will be 
one of immense difficulty ; but this is not 
all. At the very time these demands are 
made upon you the nation will have be- 
come impatient, and we may then see a 
reaction from the present temper of extra- 
vagance to a disposition to make over- 
hasty and imprudent reductions. That is 
the more probable because the Govern- 
ment seem to have entered upon that 
most mistaken policy of embarking upon a 
large expenditure during the time of war 
for particular purposes unconnected with 
the war. I have already pointed out the 
impolicy of expending large sums of money 
upon fortifications and barracks at home 
which cannot be wanted during this war, 
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and which are not likely, according to the | quired to be paid up ; so that each of the 
system pursued, to be done in a proper | twenty-five shareholders, holding one share 
manner. When the time comes that this on which he paid 2/., would be able to avail 
reaction shall take place and when injudi- | himself of the privileges of this Act. He 
cious reductions shall be called for, this | confidently believed that bubble Companies 
House will have the most difficult question | without number would be formed, if this 
to consider, how to relieve the people from | Act were passed, and he trusted that Go- 
the pressure of taxation ? Your Lord- vernment would consent to adopt the prin- 
ships will remember that the state of the ciple of a minimum in the Bill. 
world is much altered from what it was in| Eart GRANVILLE could not conccive 
former days. Already a great stream of| upon what grounds the noble Lord’s ap- 
emigration is setting out—an emigration | prehensions of evil from the want of limi- 
not only of the best of the population, but | tation which he sought to introduce were 
of those men who carry with them no in-| founded. He (Earl Granville) was at a 
considerable portion of the national wealth. | loss, even supposing Companies should be 
If your taxes press too heavily on produc- | formed with a capital of 50l., which he 
tive industry you will artificially increase | much doubted, to know what harm would 
that tendency to emigration, by rendering | result. How could Companies formed with 
it difficult for men to live at home, and thus | a paid-up capital of 50/., and a nominal 
you will injure the very sources of your | capital of 250/., inspire persons with con- 
power. The same effect will be produced | fidence in the sharcholders collectively, 
upon your trade. In the present state of | which was not felt for those shareholders 
the world, with active rivals on the other | individually. 
side of the Atlantic, with the competition Eart GREY thought it extremely ridi- 
of your Colonies to contend against, you; culous to provide that under this Bill, 
cannot, without injury to the vital sources | which incorporated the whole machinery 
of your power, impose taxation upon trade | of the Joint-stock Companies Act, Com- 
and industry beyond a certain amount; | panies might be formed with directors, 
and therefore, when peace returns, you | auditors, and secretary—and all for the 
will find, if this system of loans is carried | purpose of managing the affairs of a Com- 
much further, that you have inflicted a| pany with a capital of 2501. It was a 
most irreparable injury upon the nation. | most absurd thing. If it were desirable 
I hope that these things will be considered | to form such Companies, an alteration of 
not only by your Lordships but also by | the law of partnership would be the best 
the public, and that there will be a general | mode of bringing about such a result. 
desire to prevent the continuance of this! Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY per- 
system of enormous expenditure and ruin- | fectly agreed with the remarks which had 
ous loans. just fallen from the noble Earl opposite, as 
Motion agreed to ; House in Commit- | to the absurdity of setting in operation the 
tee accordingly. Bill reported, without | machinery of the Joint-stock Companies 
Amendment: and to be read 3* on Afon-| Act for such small capitals ; but in his 








day next. * opinion that very absurdity was the best 
security against the establishment of such 

LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. Companies. The expense would be too 
Amendment reported (according to| great to admit of their being formed. 
Order.) Her Majesty’s Government had introduced 


Lord CAMPBELL ssaid, he would/| a Partnership Bill, but they had not been 
again implore the Government to recon- | able to proceed with it through the other 
sider its determination not to insert a| House. It was, however, their intention 
minimum of capital. He firmly believed | to reintroduce it in the next Session. 
that unless some minimum of capital was| Lord REDESDALE wished to know 
fixed, the greatest possible injury would | what would be the nature of the liability 
be inflicted on the operation of this Bill. | incurred by Companies formed under the 
There was nothing in the Bill at present} Bill, carrying on manufactures from which 
to prevent Joint-stock Companies being | revenue had to be collected ? Would each 
formed and actually carried out with aj} shareholder in the Company be severally 
capital of 50. The Act required only that | liable for the payment of excise duties ? 
there should be twenty-five shareholders, Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY did 
and that the shares should not be less than| not see that in the event of Companies 
102. each, the sum of 2I. only being re-| being formed for such purposes any greater 
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difficulties would arise than those which 
existed in the case of individual manu- 
facturers. 

Lorp CAMPBELL was understood to 
say that if any offence against the revenue 
laws were committed, the managers would 
be liable to any pecuniary penalties in 
solido, 

Tue Earn or HARROWBY thought 
the plant or other property of the Com- 
pany would be a sufficient security to the 
revenue. 

Eart GREY again brought forward his 
clause providing for an independent audit 
of the accounts of all Companies to be 
formed under this Bill, which he said he 
considered so very important, that he 
thought it his duty to renew his Motion of 
the previous night. His object was that 
the auditors shonld not be appointed by 
the directors of the Company, which would 
make the audit delusive, but by the Com- 
missioners for Auditing the Public Ac- 
counts. There could not be any objection 
to this, unless it was intended that the 
audit should be a sham ; but Parliament 
meant that it should be real and effective ; 
and all he desired was to secure that it 
should be so. In his belief, it depended 


upon an independent audit whether the 


measure should be, or should not be, made 
the means of wide-spread fraud. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY op- 
posed the Amendment. The publicity 
which was the essence of the Bill, had no 
reference to making public the mode in 
which the Companies transacted their busi- 
ness, but to giving the shareholders the 
security which was derivable from proper 
accounts. Moreover, it would be very ob- 
jectionable to make the Government indi- 
rectly responsible for the audit by giving 
to a Government Department the appoint- 
ment of auditors. Added to this, the 
effect would be to increase the expense. 

Lorp CAMPBELL was astonished that 
the Government should object to this 
Amendment, which he believed was most 
important. The Joint-stock Companies 
Act required the audit which was now pro- 
posed, except as to the mode of appoint- 
ment. Every enactment in that Act must 
be applied to the Companies under the 
present measure ; and, among others, the 
provisions as to credit. The Joint-stock 
Companies Act (8th and 9th Vict.) re- 
quired an audit and the publication of the 
accounts ; yet the noble Lord actually said 
he deemed it undesirable that the condition 
of a Company should be made known. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{COMMONS} 
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Why, as the law stood, it must be made 
known. Before there could be a registra. 
tion there must be an audit by the Board 
of Trade. The audit by auditors appoint- 
ed by the directors would be a delusion 
and a snare; and if there were any fran. 
dulent intention this delusive audit would 
be the best means of promoting it. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR objected 
to the proposal. If they were considering, 
as they might have to do next year, a 
general measure for regulating Joint-stock 
Companies, it might be a proper subject of 
consideration whether their accounts should 
be audited by public functionaries. But 
the clause now proposed did not say how 
many, or when, or in what way the audi- 
tors should be appointed. 

Eart GREY could see no difficulty in 
the case. All that would be necessary to 
be done would be for a Company to send a 
letter to the Commissioners of Audit re- 
questing them to send some person to 
audit the accounts. If the words as they 
stood were not sufficiently clear, he was 
willing to adopt others which might be 
suggested as more appropriate. 

Earn GRANVILLE wes of opinion 
that there would be great difficulty in the 
way of the practical application of the pro- 
posed power. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought the diffi- 
culties were not insuperable. If the mat- 
ter was deferred until next Session, an 
objection would be raised to any such pro- 
vision, that it was contrary to the contract 
under which the Companies were formed, 

Eart GRANVILLE promised to con- 
sider the clause, and see if it was practi- 
cable to introduce it into the Bill. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Lorp CAMPBELL proposed a clause to 
allow costs against shareholders when the 
Company had no assets against which exe- 
cution could be levied. 

Clause agreed to. Further Amendments 
made. 

Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 10, 1855. 


Minvutz.] Pusiic Biz.—3° Despatch of Busi- 
ness, Court of Chancery. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Spooner, 
Sim BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
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money voted on account in respect of the 
Houses of Parliament was for the com- 
pletion of works lately commenced, but 
three large works—-namely, the Victoria 
Tower, the Clock Tower, and the plot of 
buildings between the Victoria Tower and 
St. Stephen’s Porch, were not included. 
He had seen Sir Charles Barry, and had 
told him that he would not sanction any 
new works whatever until he saw that the 
works now in hand were on the eve of 
completion. From the conversation which 
he had had with Sir Charles Barry, there 
was every reason to suppose that the money 
which bad been voted would be sufficient 
to carry out the works to which it was in- 
tended to be applied—and he had instructed 
him that he was on no account to deviate 
from the plans, unless he received a written 
authority to do so from the President of 
the Board of Works. 


{Avaust 


THE ITALIAN LEGION. 

Mr. G. BOWYER :* Sir, I rise to put 
a question to the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Treasury regarding the proposed 
Italian Legion ; and as a few observations 
on the subject are required, I shall move 
the adjournment of the House. I think 
the enlistment of an Italian Legion in 
itself very desirable in many respects. It 
will no doubt bring to the aid of Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops a body of men well qualified 
to discharge military duties. It will also 
attract to an honourable profession a num- 
ber of refugees and other persons employed 
in no particular occupation, and who are 
now likely to endanger the peace of Italy. 
The proposed Italian Legion therefore, 
viewed by itself, has my full approbation, 
agreeing as I do with the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government are pursuing 
with reference to the war. But there are 
other and ulterior matters in connection 
with the proposed legion which I think 
well worthy of consideration. When that 
legion has performed the military services 
for which it is intended, what is to become 
of the men of whom it is to be composed ? 
Are they to be disbanded? If they are 
disbanded, they may return to their own 
country ; and as they will have been ac- 
customed to warfare and military life and 
discipline, they may probably form a nucleus 
for renewed disturbances in Italy. That 
is a matter for serious consideration ; espe- 
cially when a noble Lord, holding a very 
high position in this country, in the most 
public and solemn manner, stated views 
and opinions founded on erroneous infor- 
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mation, and calculated to encourage hopes 
and notions prejudicial to the peace of that 
country, and indeed to the very object of 
the noble Lord himself. On those views 
of that noble Lord, partly sanctioned by 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I beg to make a few 
observations. 

The Italians are a very sanguine people, 
and it is not unlikely that some of them 
might infer from the observations of the 
noble Lord to which I have alluded, that 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make use of the proposed 
Italian Legion after it has discharged its 
duties in connection with the present war, 
in carrying into effect the views which the 
noble Lord has expressed regarding Italy. 
The wishes of the Sardinian Government 
have been referred to as a reason for or- 
ganic changes in the Italian States. It 
has been said, that as Sardinia has a Con- 
stitutional Government, that country is 
naturally anxious that Constitutional Go- 
vernments should prevail throughout Italy. 
But, however that may be, it is worth con- 
sidering-—especially now that Parliament 
is about to separate—whether it be not 
true that the history of the present Sar- 
dinian Government and the course which it 
has taken, have in a great degree given 
rise to the state of things which has been 
deplored by the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The two in- 
vasions of Lombardy by Piedmont are one 
reason for what may be unsatisfactory in 
the present state of Italy. Piedmont has 
thereby been filled with Lombard refugees; 
persons, for the most part, of turbulent 
character, who are ready to take part in 
any revolutionary movement in the neigh- 
bouring States. In addition to that, there 
exists in Piedmont a press of the most in- 
flammatory and agitating nature. And the 
collision brought about by the Sardinian 
Government between the Church and the 
Civil power is calculated to endanger public 
order throughout Italy. There are also 
secret societies in Piedmont either sanc- 
tioned or not opposed by the Government, 
and all these circumstances render Pied- 
mont a focus of revolutionary spirit. But 
I will pass on to the observations of the 
noble Lord regarding the Papal States. 

I have some right to speak on this sub- 
ject because I was lately in that country 
and had opportunities of hearing the opin- 
ions of persons in authority, and of all 
classes there. In the Papal States, said 
the noble Lord, there existed a system of 
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outrage and oppression ; persons were im- 
prisoned and subjected to dreadful and 
eruel punishments in the chief towns, with- 
out cause, and without the possibility of 
the innocent escaping. Now, it would be 
difficult to devise a statement more incor- 
rect or more entirely devoid of foundation. 
Let us look at the facts. The Pope re- 
turned to Rome after a revolution ending 
in a system of terror which has but one 
other example in the history of Europe. 
During the Roman Republic, the refugees 
uniting with the lowest dregs of the Ro- 
man population, carried on a system of 
murder directed specially against the clergy. 
I know one instance which I may mention 
as anexample. The head of a Religious 
Order, a most venerable person, remained 
in Rome rather than forsake the sacred 
duties of his office. He occupied himself 
in visiting the sick and performing his 
other ecclesiastical functions, until one day 
he was warned by a friend that the secret 
society had resolved to put him to death. 
He escaped disguised ; and he had not been 
gone a quarter of an hour, when those men 
eame to take him to the place where he 
was to be murdered. Such were the re- 
sults of the Roman Revolution. And yet 
on the return of the Pope to his dominions 
no one was executed for a political offence : 
and there are now not more than twenty 
persons in the prisons charged with politi- 
cal offences. The Papal Government is 
the mildest in the world; and its proceed- 
ings are conducted with the greatest cle- 
mency. Let the House remember what 
was done by our own Government in the 
Ionian Islands when a revolt took place 
there. The lonians sought to assert their 
own independence, and to unite with the 
Greek nation to which they belonged. 
And I do not see why Liberals here should 
not sympathise with the Greeks. But this 
attempt was put down. Many of the 
Ionians were publicly flogged, many were 
shot, and many were hanged. I know 
that I shall be told that every Government 
has a right to defend itself against attack, 
and that our Government was therefore 
justified in putting down the Ionian insur- 
rection by severe measures. But I think 
that our Government ought not to judge 
harshly of other Governments which used 
severity in similar circumstances. Yet the 
Roman Government resorted to no such 
harsh measures as ours did in the Ionian 
Islands. 

The noble Lord has spoken of cruel, 
barbarous punishments inflicted in the Ro- 
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man States. But the extreme punishment 
in use there is the guillotine, which cannot 
be called a more cruel punishment than 
that inflicted in this country. And as to 
the alleged difficulty of the escape of in- 
nocent persons, I say that the proceedings 
of the Roman Courts are, it is true, dila. 
tory ; but that dilatoriness is owing to the 
extreme conscientiousness with whieh the 
proceedings are conducted, and the fear 
which the Government has of condemnin 

an innocent man. But it has been aheaad 
that persons have been arbitrarily impri- 
soned in the Roman States. Sir, I must 
admit that measures of this sort have been 
resorted to. But they were necessary on 
account of the existence of those secret 
societies which are the curse and bane of 
Italy, and which have never been com- 
pletely extirpated. Those societies seem 
to be connected in some way with the cha- 
racter and notions of the Italians. They 
are so indigenous to the soil as to be almost 
a national institution, and they have baffled 
the efforts of every Government to sup- 
press them. A short time ago, the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State narrowly escaped 
falling a victim to the knife of an assassin 
at the very gates of the Vatican. That 
diabolical attempt was the work of a secret 
society ; and so strong was its organisation 
and discipline that the assassin died with- 
out making any discovery of his accom- 
plices. Sir, the House has lately passed 
a Crime and Outrage Bill for Ireland, giv- 
ing great and arbitrary powers of impri- 
sonment. That Bill was justified by Her 
Majesty’s Government on the ground of 
the alleged existence of the Ribbon socie- 
ties, which very much resemble the Italian 
secret societies. On the same grounds, 
strong powers of police are necessary in 
Italy for the preservation of the public 
peace and the protection of life. And I 
must say that the English Government are 
not blameless for the existence of this state 
of things in Italy. For when the Roman 
Revolutionary Government was suppressed 
by the French, Her Majesty’s Consul, Mr. 
Freeborn, gave the protection of English 
passports to persons who. ought to have 
been either apprehended or driven away 
immediately. By means of those docu- 
ments, they remained at Rome as much as 
ten days after the French occupation had 
commenced, and established those corre- 
spondences and that secret organisation, 

which has enabled them to keep up their 
detestable system of conspiracy. ; 

Sir, I come now to the question of the 
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and Austria. It has been said by the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London (Lord J, Russell), that if the 
French and Austrian troops were with- 
drawn, the authority of the Pope would be 
denied. This isnot so; though the popu- 
lar notion in this country is that foreign 
bayonets are required to protect the Roman 
Government against its own subjects. Sir, 
there is no Sovereign in Europe more po- 
ular and more venerated than the Pope. 

hose who know the real state of Italy 
are aware that the occupation of the Ro- 
man States is a matter regarding the policy 
of France and Austria and the balance of 
power in that country. The Austrian 
troops entered the Legations ; and France 
thought it necessary to take possession of 
Rome and place a force there. During the 
existence of the Roman Revolutionary 
Government Rome was filled to an extra- 
ordinary extent with refugees from all 
parts of the world. Rome was the last 
station, as it were, of the revolutions which 
had agitated Europe. And the remnants 
of those revolutions it was, and not the 
Romans, whe carried on the Republican 
Government and defended Rome against 
the French. A French or Austrian force 
was necessary to drive. out those men, and 
to prevent their returning and taking ad- 
vantage of the characteristic indolence of 
the people to create fresh disturbances. 
And if the French were withdrawn, the 
revolutionary spirits all over Europe and 
the secret societies would no doubt make 
Rome their chief point of attack, and the 
peace of Italy might thereby again be en- 
dangered by revolutionary movements at 
Rome. 

Sir, I believe the organic changes which 
the noble Lord recommended for Italy are 
quite out of the question in the present 
state of Europe. On the other hand, Ad- 
ministrative reform is required at Rome, 
and indeed it is wanted in this country 
also. The difficulty of carrying into effect 
that Administrative reform does not arise 
from the Ecclesiastical part of the Govern- 
ment. And, indeed, the extent of the 
Ecclesiastical element in the Roman Go- 
vernment has been greatly exaggerated. 
In truth there is not a large proportion of 
Eeclesiastics in the Roman Government, 
considering the nature of that Govern- 
ment. Thus, only two of the Ministers 
are Ecclesiasties, and all the rest are lay- 
men. The office of Minister of Finance 
Was until lately filled by a layman, and it 
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is remarkable that he did not give satis- 
faction ; whereas the Ecclesiastic who has 
been appointed in his place has made 
important improvements, diminishing the 
Customs duties and revising the tariff— 
very much on the principles of the tariff of 
Sir Robert Peel. I will mention another 
instance of the erroneous notions existing 
here about the Ecclesiastics in authority 
at Rome. It has often been stated that 
the College of Cardinals are opposed to 
the construction of railways. But this is 
utterly untrue. When I was at Rome 
lately, I took occasion, in conversation 
with a high official person, to point out to 
him the great importance of constructing 
a line of railroad from Rome to Civita 
Vecchia, and to Ancona and Bologna. I 
told him that I had heard in England that 
the Cardinals and the Roman Government 
objected torailways. He however assured 
me that this was untrue, and told me that 
the Government had made a survey of the 
lines which I had mentioned, and that 
they were ready to give that survey to any 
Company who would undertake to form a 
railway in accordance with it. The Ro- 
man Government is ready to give facilities 
for the construction of railways in the 
Papal States, and the only obstacle to 
their formation is the present state of 
Europe arising from the war. 

Sir, we haye been told by the noble 
Lord that there is outside of the towns in 
the Roman States an organised brigand- 
age, which makes the roads unsafe and 
disables persons from travelling from one 
part of the country to the other, and that 
in fact the whole territory is thereby ren- 





dered unsafe. Nothing could be more 
groundless than this statement. The 
brigandage which formerly existed in parts 
| of that country has been utterly suppress- 
ed by the united efforts of the French and 
Austrians and the Roman Government. 
I was lately in the Roman States, and I 
had every opportunity of ascertaining the 
truth ; and I can say from my own know- 
ledge that the whole of that territory is 
now perfectly secure, and that brigandage 
no longer exists there. 

Sir, I have already occupied the House 
too long; but I must add that it is a 
mistake in history, to suppose that the 
Italian Princes overturned the Constitu- 
tion of their States and established des- 
potism. The facts are the very reverse. 
Instead of the Princes overturning the 
Constitutions, it was the Constitutions 
which overturned the Princes—except in 
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one instance, in which a revolution which 
had broken up the Constitution was put 
down by the army. And these Constitu- 
tions having thus ceased to exist, a new 
state of things necessarily arose, that is to 
say, absolute Governments. Sir, I must 
here observe that the policy adopted by 
the British Government regarding Italy, 
and especially the mission of Lord Minto, 
has done more to prevent the establishment 
of Constitutional Governments in that 
country than anything else. Lord Minto 
went to Italy professedly to give wise and 
prudent advice to the Sovereigns. He 
told them not to precipitate events, but to 
proceed gradually towards the establish- 
ment of political freedom. But he was 
very like a man who advises a coachman 
to drive carefully, and at the same time 
throws stones at the horses. That was 
precisely the course pursued by Lord 
Minto. Heencouraged and publicly coun- 
tenanced the very men and parties, and 
fomented the notions most dangerous to 
public order. Then came the French Re- 


volution, and the crisis which overthrew 
Constitutional Gevernment in Italy. Sir, 
I will now only thank the House for the 
patience with which they have heard me, 
and conclude by asking this question of 


the noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government: How do Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to provide that 
the Italian Legion shall not in future be- 
come dangerous to peace and order in 
Italy ? Sir, I move that this House at its 
rising adjourn to Monday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: With re- 
gard, Sir, to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I presume that it is 
not his intention to press it, because our 
future proceedings must be regulated by 
what takes place this evening in another 
place. As I apprehend the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, he wishes 
to be informed what arrangements have 
been, or are about to be made to prevent 
the Italian Legion from being dangerous to 
order and tranquillity in Italy at the close 
of the war, when their services will no 
longer be required. The Italian Legion, 
the enrolment of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has applauded, will 
consist of some 4,000 or 5,000 men, who 
will, no doubt, be capable of rendering 
good service in the contest in which we are 
engaged, and who will distinguish them- 
selves on the scene of operations to which 
they may be despatched. ‘The hon. and 
learned Gentleman appears to apprehend 
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that these few thousand men going back to 
Italy, disbanded or not, will be dangerous 
to the peace of Italy. I presume that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman does not 
seriously entertain the idea that those men 
will return to Italy not disbanded, for he 
cannot think that the Government intends 
to invade Italy with a few thousand Italian 
soldiers, and therefore what he wishes to 
be informed about is, as to what security 
there will be that those men, when dis- 
banded, will not become turbulent mem- 
bers of the country to which they respec. 
tively belong. To that inquiry my answer 
is, that those men, after having undergone 
the discipline which they will undergo, will 
be less likely than before to become turbu- 
lent subjects. I may take this opportunity 
of reminding the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that during the last war in Italy those 
Sovereigns whom he takes so much under 
his protection, and whom he defends as 
friends of order—the Pope and the King 
of Naples—sent large forces to make war 
in favour of the revolutionary cause, to 
turn the Austrians out of the country, and 
to establish a united Italy. Well, those 
troops were afterwards disbanded, but I 
have never heard that they oecame turbu- 
lent, or that they in any way threatened 
the peace of Italy. I doubt not but that 
the Italian Legion will return to their 
homes and become much better citizens in 
consequence of the discipline which they 
will have undergone, and the habits which 
they will have acquired in the service. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, how- 
ever, made some remarks which I cannot 
pass over without comment, and I think 
that any real friend of the present system 
of Government either in Rome or Naples 
would confer much greater favour upon the 
Governments which he means to patronise 
by holding his tongue than by attempting 
to make any defence of their conduct. I 
can assure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that he is entirely deceived with re- 
gard to the state of these countries, and 
their system of government. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says there is no 
cruelty in cutting people’s heads off. That, 
of course, must be a matter for the opinion 
of the world in general. A great amount 
of cruelty may be exercised without the 
victims of that cruelty being put to death. 
Everybody knows that the greatest cruelty 
has been exercised in the kingdoms to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
referred. The hon, and learned Gentle- 
man says that there have been secret so- 
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cieties in Italy, and combinations against 
the Executive Government which have led 
to acts of cruelty on the part of the Go- 
vernment, but, at the same time, he says 
that those who have been most to blame 
are the British Government and the Bri- 
tish Consul at Rome. I cannot admit 
that the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment has been open to censure, but, on 
the contrary, I feel the greatest satisfac- 
tion in reflecting upon everything which 
the British Government has done. I think 
that the censure which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman has cast upon Lord Minto is 
altogether unjust. Lord Minto went to 
Italy for the purpose of consulting with 
those Governments which were willing or 
disposed to take his advice, and of recom- 
mending them to proceed quietly, dispas- 
sionately, perseveringly, and steadily in 
the course of administrative improvement, 
to avoid any of those rash steps which 
might lead to a crisis, and to look to ad- 
ministrative improvements before turning 
their attention to improvements in their 
constitution. Lord Minto did not encour- 
age underhand anything that he disap- 
proved officially ; all his transactions were | 
fair and aboveboard, and every act of his 
will bear the strictest scrutiny. With re- 
gard to Mr. Freeborn, our Consul at Rome, 
I believe that he conferred great benefit | 
upon the Papal Government by the course | 
which he took after the termination of the | 
siege. When the revolution was put down, | 
the Republic put an end to, and the French | 
troops entered Rome, many of the men | 
whose brave defence of the city had excited | 
general admiration, if they had remained 
in Rome, would have become victims of re-| 
venge, or the instruments of their own de- | 
struction. They would cither have suffered 
great punishment when the Government be- 
came reinstated, or they would have been 
the victims of private revenge, for spoil, 
rapine, and plunder. Mr. Freeborn, the 
British consul, with the approbation of the 
British Government, gave passports to 
these persons, and freed Rome from what, 
if they had remained, would have been a 
source, I conceive, of great internal danger. 
Instead, therefore, of being open to cen- 
sure, Mr. Freeborn properly discharged his 
duty, and he conferred great benefit upon 
the Government of Rome by what he did. 
With regard to the present state of Rome, 
I am not desirous of entering into a dis- 
cussion upon the acts of another Govern- 
ment, but I may say that certain measures 
were recommended to the Papal Govern- 
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ment by the Governments of England, 
France, Russia, and Austria, as far back 
as 1832, which, if adopted, would have 
been greatly beneficial, and would have 
prevented many evils which have since 
arisen. One of the great measures then 
recommended was what was called the 
‘‘ secularisation of the administrative and 
executive bodies.” It is quite plain that 
affairs cannot go on well in a country 
where the administrative Government and 
the various tribunals are under the sway 
of a priesthood ; and if that be true with 
regard to all priesthood, it must peculiarly 
be true with regard to the Catholic priest- 
hood, because the very nature of the Ca- 
tholic priest—his disconnection from all 
worldly affairs in being prevented from be- 
coming a husband or father, or from hav- 
ing those social ties which connect men in 
general with the rest of the community— 
disqualifies him even more than any other 
priest from being the executive and admin- 
istrative agent of a Government in all its 
ramifications. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is entirely misinformed when he says 
that no oppressive power has been exercised 
in the Roman States. I can assure him 
that the prisons in those States still retain 
a large number of prisoners. A comparison 
has been drawn between the state of affairs 
in Rome and the precautions which were 
taken when a revolt occurred in the lonian 
Islands. In the Ionian Islands there was a 
revolt, and that revolt was put down by 
foree. If similar measures had been taken 
in Rome to those which were taken in the 
Ionian Islands the revolution would have 
been put down, and there would have been 
no ground to complain that the Govern- 
ment had improperly exercised their power. 
But the complaint with regard to Rome is 
this,—that long after the revolution had 
ceased, and when there was no danger of a 
new insurrection breaking out, persons have 
been arrested upon suspicion, not of having 
done certain acts, but sometimes merely 
upon suspicion of entertaining certain 
opinions ; that they have been kept in 
prison without being brought to trial, and 
that for years they have languished amid 
all the horrors of a dungeon. The other 
day I was informed, upon what I believe 
to be good authority, of a circumstance 
which, some time ago, occurred in the 
kingdom of Naples, and which affords usa 
fair spneimen of what is passing in certain 
parts of Italy. A very respectable man, 
in a provincial town in the kingdom of 
Naples, was arrested by the Government 
3 Y 
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authorities, and his friends remonstrated 
with the officer who had arrested him, say- 
ing, ‘‘ This man is perfectly innocent ; he 
has committed no offence whatever ; he 
leads a quiet life ; nobody has accused him 
of anything, and he must have been ar- 
rested through some mistake.’”’ The offi- 
cer replied, ‘‘ There is no mistake what- 
ever. I know him to be perfectly innocent, 
and that he has not committed an offence 
any more than you or I.”’ ‘ Then, why 
have you arrested him?” was naturally 
asked. ‘‘ Why, I have arrested him, be- 
cause I have been lately taken to task by 
the Government for want of activity. I 
have been told, ‘ You have arrested nobody 
for such a length of time and you must ar- 
rest somebody.’ Why then, should I not 
arrest your friend as well as anybody else ?”’ 
Such is the course taken by the Govern- 
ments of which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber has made himself the advocate. And 
this is not all. I was informed a short 


time ago that a man had been arrested in 
one of these States simply for the purpose 
of extorting a ransom from his friends, 
and, that, I am told, is no rare occurrence. 
In short, you may depend upon it, that 
when a Government rests its safety, not 
upon cruelty, but upon making the people 


happy, contented, and free, it will act in a 
manner consistent with the security of the 
State ; but so long as it arrests men upon 
the denunciations of a secret police, au- 
thorised to arrest whom they please, to 
keep their prisoners without trial as long 
as they like, and then to extort money 
from their friends for their liberation, so 
long will there be strictures upon its con- 
duct. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he wished to take 
the liberty of sayjng that, during a toler- 
ably long experience of that House, he 
had never witnessed so great an abuse of 
the privileges enjoyed by private Members 
as that of which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite had been guilty. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said that 
that was the only opportunity he had of 
making a speech on the subject, but, surely 
an opportunity had been afforded him when 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
brought forward the subject of Italy a 
few days ago. He thought some mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent such 
abuses as those of the power of individual 
Members, by which the House was pre- 
vented from taking up the real business 
before it. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Viscount Palmerston 
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DESPATCH OF BUSINESS, COURT OF 
CHANCERY BILL. 

[ Progress, 9th August.] Order for Com. 
mittee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. MALINS said, he did not blame 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
bringing on a Bill of such importance at 
so late a period of the Session; but it was 
obvious that the Committee could not give 
the subject all the consideration it de. 
served. He had shown that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was in error in sup- 
posing another Judge necessary, because 
there was no delay in cases at the Cham- 
bers of the Judges. The present system 
of Chancery administration worked v 
satisfactorily, and he did not think, from 
the opinion expressed by the Judges them- 
selves, that there was any necessity for 
the appointment of additional chief clerks. 
He did not mean to say that, when the 
system which had been recently introduced 
was more fully developed, it might not 
be necessary to appoint additional chief 
clerks, or even additional Judges, but at 
present he believed that any inconvenience 
might be obviated by the arpointment of 
junior clerks, and he therefore approved 
generally the objects of the Bill. As the 
right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham) had the other night referred to the 
question of Chancery Reform, he (Mr. Ma- 
lins) might say that he thought some altera- 
tion was most urgently required with regard 
to the system of appellate jurisdiction. All 
appeals from the Master of the Rolls and 
Vice Chancellors went to the Lord Chan- 
cellor alone. It was felt that that pro- 
ceeding was a hardship and an evil ; and 
the Act of 1851 was passed to remedy 
it, creating, as it did, a Court of Appeal 
with two Judges. Now the system of one 
Judge reversing the decision of another 
could never be satisfactory. But the Act 
of 1851 had not caused that system to 
cease, for the Lords Justices and the Lord 
Chancellor, both sitting in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall in two Courts, still continued to de- 
cide appeals separately. He did not see 


‘why the Lord Chancellor should be called 


upon to decide appeals when there was a 
Court for the purpose, presided over by 
the Lords Justices. He had known the 
Lord Chancellor call for the appeal paper, 
and fix what appeals should be put into the 
paper, of his own Court. It was an ex- 
traordinary anomaly that neither of the 
two Lords Justices could decide an appeal 
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alone, though both most eminent Judges ; 
whereas, the Lord Chancellor was con- 
sidered to be sufficient to decide appeals of 
the highest importance. He put it, there- 
fore, to the serious consideration of the 
Government, whether the system of appeal 
from a single Judge to a single Judge 
should not be got rid of. But it might be 
said that there was appeal from the Lord 
Chancellor to the House of Lords. So 
there was; but the justice administered 
was not speedy, as an appeal to the House 
of Lords could scarcely ever be heard 
under two years. It was, therefore, too 
slow—too expensive—and neither was the 
tribunal satisfactory ? There was no ob- 
ligation on any Judge to attend the House 
of Lords except the Lord Chancellor. 
Therefore, in no less than five instances 
during the present year there was no judg- 
ment, because the cases were heard only 
by two learned Lords, and they differed in 
opinion. The public were prejudiced in 
favour of the House of Lords; but in 
reality the peers took no part, the attend- 
ance being limited to the law Lords. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— 
a tribunal whose proceedings had given the 
utmost satisfaction—never consisted of 
less than three Judges, and generally of 
four, five, or six, and he did not see why 
some tribunal of an analogous character 
should not be established in connection 
with the House of Lords. With regard 
to the subject of testamentary jurisdiction, 
he did not think it desirable to transfer 
that jurisdiction to the Court of Chancery, 
but if the Solicitor General brought for- 
ward a measure in general conformity with 
the opinions of the learned Commissioners 
who had considered the matter, he (Mr. 
Malins) would do his best to render such 
measure perfect and satisfactory. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, that the object of 
the Bill was to afford the chief clerks the 
assistance of an additional number of 
junior clerks, and it proposed that each 
chief clerk, who had now one junior clerk, 
should have an additional junior clerk, He 
considered it most important that the chief 
clerks should, as far as possible, discharge 
their duties in person, and he hoped some 
explanation would be given of the grounds 
on which the appointment of the additional 
junior clerks was recommended. He found 
it was proposed that the additional clerks 
should receive salaries of 2501. a year. 
Now, if they were merely to relieve the 
chief clerks from some of the mechanical 
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duties of their offices, he conceived the 
salary was too high ; while, if they were 
required to discharge any judicial duties, it 
certainly was far too low. It was his 
opinion that if an unlimited power were 

iven to the Lord Chancellor to appoint 
Junior clerks they would not hereafter find 
that junior clerks would perform their duty 
in an efficient manner. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should move 
an Amendment to the effect that the in- 
creased number of clerks should be that of 
chief clerks, instead of junior clerks. It 
had been his wish that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. He had 
reason to believe that the chief clerks had 
discharged their duties in a perfectly satis- 
factory manner ; but if high salaries were 
paid to those clerks, and very inadequate 
salaries were paid to the junior clerks, it 
was not to be wondered at that the junior 
clerks should seek to evade their work. 
His opinion was, that it would be better to 
increase the number of senior clerks, and 
also to increase their salaries, than add to 
the number of junior clerks. He would 
take that opportunity of stating that the 
solicitors, as a body, were strongly opposed 
to the Bill. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir J. Graham) that as the Bill stood it 
began at the wrong end, and he would 
recommend that, instead of increasing the 
number of junior clerks, they should add 
to the position and emoluments of the chief 
clerks. He thought that the whole subject 
was one which it might be very proper to 
refer to a Select Committee. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
did not consider that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Had- 
field) would further the object in view of 
expediting the business of the Court of 
Chancery. It appeared to him that the 
increase of business in Chancery should be 
provided for by an addition to the number 
of Courts. He had, however, no objection 
to give aid to the chief clerks in the way 
proposed by the Bill, if there were an 
undue pressure upon them, provided the 
effect were not to constitute them Judges 
and relieve the Judges from that responsi- 
bility which ought to rest upon them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
must request the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee for a short time. He wished to 
allude to the reforms which had recently 
been effected in the Court of Chancery, 
and to the benefit which had resulted from 
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them. The result of the recent reforms | 
introduced into the Court of Chancery was | 
that the whole of the administrative func- | 
tions formerly discharged in Court, to the. 
great waste of public time and the expen- 
diture of the suitors’ money, were now 
discharged in Chambers, at great economy 
of time and money, and in such a manner 
as to give general satisfaction. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle had 
stated there were 9,000 summonses issued 
in one year, and upwards of 3,000 orders 
made. Well, these involved transactions 
which required to be conducted by respon- 


Despatch of Business, 
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discharge satisfactorily its proper functions, 
He quite admitted that scarcely anything 
was amended in the judicial institutions of 
the country until the recognition of the 
necessity of that Amendment had been 
passed on, so to speak, from father to son, 
and from generation to generation; and 
so it was with regard to the House of 
Lords. It was, therefore, doubtful how 
long it might be before they got a tri- 
bunal in the last resort satisfactory in 
its constitution. The members of the pre. 
sent tribunal felt themselves at liberty 
to attend or not attend, as they pleased; 


sible persons and yet did not call for any | with the exception of the Lord Chan. 
judicial determination or the application of | cellor all the rest of the Court were mere 
great legal or intellectual powers. Such | volunteers; they attended a judicial sitting 
duties could not be better discharged than ; as they would a debate; they felt them- 
by chief and junior clerks. The Judges | selves at liberty to remain during the whole 
had unanimously made a representation to | of the arguments, or not; and the result 
the Lord Chancellor for additional assist- | was, that that Court, the decisions of which 
ance, although he was confident that not | ought to be unalterable as the laws of the 
one of those eminent persons were desirous | Mees and Persians, was felt to be un- 
of in any way avoiding any of the duty | satisfactory in its constitution and inferior 
which devolved upon him. As regarded to the lowest tribunal in what ought to be 


the state of business in Chambers, he was the accompaniments of a Court of Justice, 
prepared to deny that at the present mo- | He had already drawn the attention of the 
ment there was, except in ease of the noble Lord at the head of the Government 
continuation of examinations which had to the subject, but he readily confessed 
been commenced, anything like approxi- that it was one which was most difficult 


mation to arrears. He willingly recognised 
the great propriety of the observations | 
made upon the general question by the) 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) and | 
other speakers, and agreed that anything | 


to deal with. He might here express his 
regret that it was not the rule to confer 
@ peerage on some eminent member of the 
Scotch Bench, who might thas become a 
member of the appellate tribunal of the 


like a return to the former system of Chan- | House of Lords, A great number of ap- 
cery proceedings would be much to be de- | peals were every year brought from Scot- 
precated. Of that, however, there did not | land, and, besides the advantage which 
seem any danger. He trusted the Com-| would result from the presence in the 
mittee would have no difficulty in acceding | Upper House, when those cases came be- 
to the proposal for giving one additional | fore it, of a judicial personage versed in 
clerk to each of the chief clerks, and he | the law of Scotland, he thought it was 
was inclined to doubt whether, instead of} only due to the high position and emi- 
appointing additional chief clerks, it would | nence of the Scotch Bench that a peer- 
not be better to appoint another Judge. | age should be conferred on one of its 
On that point, however, he might say|members. In conclusion, he trusted the 
that, anticipating the passing of the Test- | Committee would endorse the unanimous 
amentary Jurisdiction Bill, it had been his opinion come to by the Judges of the 
hope, in appointing a Judge to deal with! Court of Chancery and the Lord Chan- 
the testamentary and matrimonial business, | cellor, and would agree in the necessity of 
which would not have occupied more than | the slight addition in the Court proposed 


one-half of his judicial time, that that | 
Judge would have been able to give the 
other half of his time to the business of | 
the Court of Chancery. There was one) 
point. of great importance, to which he 
might advert here. Several instances had 
occurred in which the House of Lords, 
sitting as a Court of Appeal, had failed to | 


The Solicitor General 


to be made by the present Bill. With 
rega~d to the second section, which gave 
the Lord Chancellor the power of appoint- 
ing any number of permanent additional 
clerks, it was his intention to strike out 


that section, and to substitute for it a 


_ clause enabling the Lord Chancellor, from 


time to time, as necessity arose, to ap- 
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point other temporary clerks. He did not | 
wish to arm the Lord Chancellor with any 
more power than was really necessary, and 
he hoped all difficulty on the subject be- 
fore the Committee would now be re- 


moved. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he had 
felt, when he addressed the Committee the 
day before, that the subject of the Bill was 
of the utmost gravity, and that opinion 
was very much confirmed by the observa- 
tions to which the Committee had just 
listened. He had-.long felt that neither 
the appellate jurisdiction as it existed in 
Chancery, nor the appellate jurisdiction, 
in the last resort, were at the present mo- 
ment satisfactory. He entertained great 
doubts as to the advantage of a double Court 
of appeal, believing that one appeal was 
for the benefit of the suitors, but that that 
appeal ought to be an unexceptionable 
Court. It was not, however, expedient 
to pursue the subject further on the pre- 
sent occasion. Enough had been said in 
presence of the noble Lord (Lord Palmer- 
ston) to show the opinion of one of the 
law advisers of the Crown, a man at the 
head of his profession, as to the necessity 
of some alteration, and he trusted that 
that most important matter would receive 
the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. Any change in regard to the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords 
was one of the gravest questions which 
could be brought before Parliament, be- 
cause that was one of the most ancient 
powers possessed by the other branch of | 
the Legislature. Whether they would sur- 
render that power was a matter open to 
question, but he would remind the noble 
Lord that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, when once they had made up their 
minds as to the course to be pursued, to 
bring all their influence to bear in endea- | 
vouring to reconcile Parliament to any) 
change which might be thought necessary. | 





He thought that the debate altogether 
would not be thrown away, and he was | 
quite sure that the zeal of his noble Friend | 
to promote the public interest would lead 
him during the recess to give the utmost 
attention to that important subject. With 
regard to the second clause, there was no 
reason whatever why it should be retained. 
Instead of modifying it, it would be much | 
better if his hon. and learned Friend would 
consent to withdraw it altogether. 
Amendment withdrawn: Clause agreed 


‘Gee 2 struck out. | 
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Clauses 3 to 9 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 10 struck out. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed; Bill reported, with 
Amendments. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 11, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusuic Bitts.—3* Public Houses 
(Ireland) ; Public Health Act (1854) Continu- 
ance and Amendment; Diseases Prevention ; 
Limited Liability. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS (1855) BILL. 


Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
that their Lordships do agree to the Com- 
mons’ Amendments on this Bill, said he 
could not do so without expressing his very 
great regret that many of the most essen- 
tial provisions of the Bill had been rejected 
by the other House of Parliament. In its 
altered, not to say mutilated state, the Bill 
came very far short of the advantages 
which would have been derived from it 
had it passed in the shape in which it 
was sent down to the other House. He 


|felt, however, that at that period of the 


Session, the best thing they could do 
would be to take what they could get, and 
with that feeling he begged to move that 
the Commons’ Amendments be agreed to. 

Moved, to agree to the said Amend- 
ments. 

Lorp CAMPBELL deplored that the 
Bill had been mutilated in the other 
House, and though some service might 
be derived from it, that service would be 
trifling indeed when compared to what 
would have resulted from it if it had 
passed in its original shape. 

Lorp LYTTELTON expressed a hope, 
that early next Session the Government 
would endeavour to carry through Parlia- 


“ment the provisions that had been rejected 


in the other House. 

Eart GRANVILLE pointed out a great 
hardship which would still be imposed upon 
the Commissioners. Those functionaries, 
who fulfilled those duties with great zeal, 
found, in nine cases out of ten, they were 
unable to be as useful as they might be, 


| solely on account of their limited powers. 


Motion agreed to. 
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LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Lord STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved, That the Bill be now read 5%. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he would 
take that opportunity of making his final 
protest against the hurried manner in 
which this Bill had been passed through 
its preceding stages. It was impossible 
there ever could be a case to which the 
Standing Order, fixing a day beyond which 
no Bills would be read a second time, ap- 
plied, if this were not that case. The ques- 
tion was a new one; it had never been be- 
fore their Lordships, and it was one of 
great importance, involved in much com- 
plication. There were differences of opinion 
upon it, and it peculiarly required the most 
unmeasured consideration. Having been 
a Member of that House for seventeen 
years, he could only say he never knew 
an instance in which their Lordships had 
been treated with so much indignity—first, 
in the Government forcing on the Bill at 
all; and next, in refusing to refer it to the 
consideration of a Committee upstairs. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 
he was anxious to take that opportunity of 
stating that, although he had been dis- 
tinctly and uniformly, from its first con- 
ception, in favour of the principle of the 
Bill, and although he was in favour of the 
Bill as it then stood, amended and improv- 
ed by many of the alterations that had 
been made in its progress through that 
House, he did not share in the very san- 
guine expectations that were entertained, 
with regard at least to its immediate opera- 
tion; but he had not the least doubt that 
the ultimate effects of it would be benefi- 
cial. Looking at the measure, and consid- 
ering the proneness there was in this coun- 
try, beyond any other in the world, to seek 
wealth and to expect to obtain it by following 
untrodden paths, merely because they were 
untrodden, he believed that great expecta- 
tions of deriving profit by the operations of 
the Bill were entertained by many ill-in- 
formed parties. But experience would be 
acquired on the subject, and after it was 
acquired there was no doubt the operation 
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person chose to enter into that contract 
exposing the whole of his fortune, and if 
another person chose to enter into the con- 
tract exposing only a limited part of his 
fortune, the one had as good a right to do 
so as the other, provided care was taken 
that the parties with whom they contract- 
ed were aware of the conditions on which 
the contract was made. It was necessary 
that the other parties with whom they con- 
tracted, whether it was an individual or a 
public Company, should be made duly sen. 
sible of the nature of the risk they ran; 
and it was the peculiar duty of Parliament 
in passing an enactment of this nature to 
provide that such should be the case :—he 
trusted, therefore, that the securities intro- 
duced into the Bill would be sufficient to 
enable every person to know precisely the 
nature of the contract he entered into when 
he undertook to supply this new Company 
with anything it wanted, and that they 
would likewise be sufficient to provide the 
means by which every person taking part 
in the Company would know exactly the 
amount he risked. There would probably 
be failures at the commencement from the 
too sanguine expectations which were rais- 
ed. In one respect, he thought there would 
be a great social improvement effected by 
this Bill; one of the evils of the commer- 
cial and social intercourse in this country 
being that the credit which was so useful in 
large transactions, and without which men 
could not carry out those transactions, was 
carried down to minor transactions, there- 
by producing a number of disappointments 
and losses. He should be extremely glad, 
if the persons who became connected with 
the Companies established under the Bill 
did so with their eyes open, and that 
they would receive that immediate pay- 
ment which he sincerely wished was more 
generally required in this country in all 
transactions, and which he hoped the Bill 
would serve to introduce. Upon these 
considerations, he was of opinion the Bill 
was one in which the Government had 4 


right to introduce a Motion for suspending 
the Order, for introducing which he always 
thought their Lordships were much indebt- 
ed to his noble Friend (Lord Redesdale). 





of the Bill would be beneficial. The Bill! He was glad of the opportunity of saying, 
was one that rested, and legitimately rest- | nothing would have induced him to vote 


ed, upon the principle of free trade. By for the suspension of the Order in this 
that principle there was established, and case had he not thought, perhaps errone- 
would, he hoped, be maintained, in this | ously and differing from others, that it 
country the doctrine that any two parties | was a case of urgency. It was within his 
had a right to make a contract in the way | own knowledge that many of the most 
most beneficial to themselves; and if one | useful and legitimate undertakings, to 
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some of which he would subscribe himself 
if it were not for the law of unlimited 
liability, were kept in a state of suspend- 
ed animation for want of a measure of this 
sort, at a time, too, when there was the 
greater necessity of calling into action all 
possible resources and encouraging every 
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of urgency had been made out for the 
suspension of the Standing Order. He 
j was afraid that great disappointment would 
| arise from the operation of the Bill as it 
stood. There were very few trades to 
which the principle of Joint-stock Com- 
panies could be successfully applied; but, 





possible extension of employment. It was | on the other hand, he thought there was 
upon that ground he had voted for the sus- | no great danger of indiscreet credit being 
pension of the Order, and he should deeply given to Companies of limited liability. 

regret if the consequence should be to} Lorp MONTEAGLE trusted that the 
affect that Order in general, or to induce | gentry, clergy, and friends of the working 
his noble Friend to withhold his constant classes would advise them against incon- 
watchfulness upon its due observance. | siderately entering into speculations arising 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he must under this Bill. 

thank the noble Marquess for the speech! Eart GRANVILLE expressed his re- 
he had made, for he had most distinctly | gret that a charge of showing disrespect 
laid down that it was the urgency, and not|to the House should have been made 
the importance, of a measure which should | against him by his noble Friend (Lord 
exempt it from the operation of the Order. | Lyttelton). The urgency of the case had 


His (Lord Redesdale’s) objection still re- 
mained to the Bill, and he was convinced 
that it was an extremely imperfect mea- 
sure. His opposition throughout was not 
directed to the principle of the Bill, but 
he desired to improve it and render it a 
working measure. He had done all he 
could to improve the Bill, and many things 
their Lordships had done tended to im- 
prove it. He thought it materially im- 
proved, so far as it applied limited liability 
to existing Companies upon their giving 
proof of solvency. There could be no 
objection to give to such Companies the 
limited liability provided by this Bill; but 
that was not the case with regard to many 
Companies that would be formed by this 
Bill. Many Companies would be got up 
by persons who would derive profit by 
starting Companies, and getting a certain 
amount of deposits, out of which they 
would obtain payment for their own la- 
bour. Such Companies would not arrive 
at maturity—there would be a good deal 
of plunder of the smallest capitalists— 
and the question was, how far it would 
be expedient to require that a Company 
should be fully registered for a couple of 
years, and then subject to audit, before 
they could take advantage of the limited 
liability. By doing that the public would 
have some assurance as to the mode in 
which they would conduct themselves in 
future. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL had no difficulty in 
voting that the Bill be read a third time, 
and that it do pass. He regretted that 
their Lordships had not had more time for 
the consideration of the Bill, but he had 
been, and was still, of opinion that a case 


, been acknowledged by the noble and learn- 


ed Lord behind him (Lord Campbell), and 
by his noble Friend the Marquess of Lans- 
|downe, whose authority on a question af- 
| fecting the dignity of the House could not 
| be diminished by the fact of his being con- 
nected with the Government. He (Earl 
Granville) was glad that this had been 
acknowledged, because he would be most 
unwilling to be deemed wanting in respect 
to their Lordships’ House. He very much 
doubted if the Bill would be improved had 
they a longer time to consider it, for all 
the Amendments proposed were restric- 
tions on the principle of the Bill, and he 
thought that the Bill would go forth with 
a greater chance of success if these Amend- 
ments had not been introduced. Observa- 
tions were made with regard to the specu- 
lative feeling it would create, and people 
might be foolish enough to be deceived by 
groundless expectations ; bnt the principle 
of the Bill was, on the one hand, to limit 
the expenditure, while in the nature of 
things it was likely to limit the profits. 
They had no right to consider that in 
passing this Bill they had discovered any- 
thing new. Under the common law any 
two persons under a special contract could 
limit their liability, and all they pro- 
posed was, that a general measure should 
supersede the necessity for special con- 
tracts. 

Lorp DENMAN hoped that this Bill 
would be the forerunner of a more gene- 
ral system of free trade in the application 
of capital to mercantile engagements, and 
that it would lead to the adoption of the 
American system of commandite and com- 
manditaire. In the meantime the present 
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Bill would, he had no doubt, confer a be- 
nefit upon the community. 

After a few words from Viscount St. 
VINCENT, 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
although he still entertained an opinion 
that it would be a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to interfere in the auditing of Com- 
panies’ accounts, yet, in deference to what 
appeared to be the general feeling of their 
Lordships, proposed to add a clause to the 
effect that, in the event of any Company, 
formed under this Bill, obtaining limited 
liability, and being subject to the Joint- 
stock Companies’ Act, if one auditor only 
be employed to audit the accounts, that 
he should be nominated subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trade. If two or 
more auditors were appointed, one of them 
must be appointed by the Board of Trade, 
and in the event of no auditor being ap- 
pointed by the Company, then the Board 
of Trade to have the power to appoint one, 
as it now had under the Joint-stock Com- 
panies’ Act. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE proposed a clause, 
to the effect that nothing in this Bill should 
exempt Companies formed under it from 
being subject to the provisions of any fu- 
ture Act for the better regulation of Joint- 
stock Companies. 

Lords CampBeLL and Srantey of AL- 
DERLEY opposed the clause as unnecessary 
and mischievous. 

Clause (by leave of the House) with- 


rawn, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR proposed, 
after Clause 15, to add a clause expressly 
rendering Companies formed under this 
Bill subject to the provisions of the Joint- 
stock Companies Winding-up Act. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 11, 1855. 


LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. 

Viscount PALMERSTON moved, that 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Bill be 
taken intv consideration. 

On the first Amendment, fixing a mini- 
mum of twenty-five shareholders in Com- 
panies to be formed under the Act, 

Lord Denman 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the Amend. 
ment, he considered, was fatal to one of 
the chief objects of the Bill, and hoped the 
House would not adopt it. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he con- 
curred in objecting to the Amendment as 
injuring the value of the measure, but 
thought it would be better to take the Bill 
in its present shape than run the risk of 
losing it by dissenting from the changes 
made in it. 

Mr. MALINS said, he regretted the 
insertion of the Amendment, the only ef- 
fect of which would be pro tanto to favour 
the formation of bubble Companies. Ten 
persons possessing an adequate amount of 
substantial capital would not be able to 
unite in any undertaking, but they might 
do so by associating themselves with fif- 
teen others, who might be men of straw, 
in order to make up the required number 
of twenty-five shareholders. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
thought at one time that the effect of 
passing the Bill would have been to have 
called forth a large amount of dormant 
capital; but he feared that, if passed in 
its present shape, its effect would be de- 
cidedly the reverse of that which he had 
anticipated. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment requiring that, in order to 
admit existing Companies to the privileges 
of limited liability, a certificate of solvency 
must be given by an auditor appointed by 
the Board of Trade, after a full examina- 
tion of the accounts of the Company. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he thought that 
there would be a great deal of difficulty 
connected with the issue of such certifi- 
cates, as it would be impossible for the 
Board of Trade to appoint efficient audi- 
tors for examining the affairs of every 
Company. 

Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE said, he con- 
sidered that it would be perfectly imprac- 
ticable to carry out the proposed plan. If 
the shareholders of a Company were dis- 
posed to be dishonest, they could be so in 
spite of all the diligence exercised by the 
auditor to prevent it. He, therefore, hoped 
the House would not assent to the Amend- 
ment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
his opinion that many of the Amendments 
introduced by the other House were very 
objectionable, and regretted that they had 
been inserted in the Bill. At the same 
time it was necessary to make some allow- 
ances for them. It had been found im- 
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sible to send up the Bill to the other 
until a very late period, and that 
House, without being very unreasonable, 
had taken objection to diseuss the Bill 
upon the ground of want of sufficient time. 
The objection, though raised, was, how- 
ever, overruled, but there were still in the 
other House, as in that House, some sin- 
cere objections against some parts of the 
Bill. There was no disposition on the 
part of the Members of the Government in 
that House to give way unnecessarily to 
the Amendments which they thought ob- 
jectionable. All matters of great diffi- 
culty, must, however, be carried by some 
amount of compromise of opinion ; and, in 
his opinion, although some of the Amend. 
ments introduced were undesirable, it did 
not appear to him that any of them would 
essentially mar the operations of the Bill. 
If it should be found in practice that any 
of the Amendments did interfere with the 
operation of the principle of the Bill, it 
would be very easy in the next Session to 
bring in an amended Bill, and there would 
be no difficulty in removing any obstacle 
which might stand in the way of such le- 
gislation. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought that if 
the Members of the Government in the 
other House had been more firm, those 
Amendments, which would greatly impede 
the operations of the Bill, need not have 
been inserted. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must 
again express his confident opinion that it 
would be much better to give up the Bill 
altogether than to agree to it in its present 
shape; for, if passed, it would produce 
nothing but the greatest disappointment 
throughout the country. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought that it would be far better for the 
House to agree to the Bill in its present 
shape, than endanger it by refusing to 
agree to the Amendments. By passing 
the Bill they would have obtained the 
sanction of the Legislature to the great 
principle of limited liability in matters of 
partnership. He fully concurred in the 
opinions expressed with respect to the mis- 
chievous tendency of the Amendments in- 
troduced by the other House; but they 
had, however, obtained the great advan- 
tage of having the principle of limited lia- 
bility in commercial transactions fully ad- 
mitted. It was absolutely impossible, if 
the Bill were passed, that a long time 
should elapse without reconsidering the 
whole subject. 
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Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
thought that there was no necessity for 
passing the Bill for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the sanction of Parliament to its prin- 
ciple, inasmuch as the principle had been 
fully admitted by both Houses in the dis- 
eussions which had taken place. It was 
far better that the Bill should be thrown 
out altogether than that the Legislature 
should pass a Bill which could not possibly 
work, 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment, making any Director who 
should declare a dividend, knowing the 
Company to be in a state of insolvency, 
liable for the whole debts of the Company 
to the extent of the dividend. 

Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE said, that if 
any person was foolish enough to become 
a Director of a Company with limited lia- 
bility, subject to such a condition, he would 
well deserve all that might befall him in 
the loss of his money. In fact, he did not 
believe that any person would be found 
sufficiently foolish to become a Director of 
such a Company. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he did not 
consider that the Amendment would really 
do any harm; it merely declared in effect 
that the Directors should not declare a 
dividend when they knew the Company to 
be insolvent. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would admit 
that the words “knowing” the Company 
to be insolvent removed much of the harm 
which would otherwise attend the Amend- 
ment; but even as it stood its effect would 
be to prevent many timid men from becom- 
ing connected with Companies of that na- 
ture, their proceedings would be hamper- 
ed, and no possible good could result from 
the clause. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment, Providing that any Com- 
pany formed under the Act should be com- 
pelled to wind up its affairs after it had 
lost three parts of its capital. 

Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE said, he 
thought, that as they advanced in the Bill 
the Amendments introduced became worse. 
Nothing could be more absurd than such 
an Amendment, and he would suggest that 
the House ought not to agree to it. 

Mr. MALINS said, he deprecated the 
exceedingly narrow spirit upon which the 
Bill appeared to have been discussed in 
the other House. Their Lordships ap- 
peared to have thought that all persons 
engaged in commercial transactions were 
either knaves or idiots—knaves who were 
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anxious only to see how far they could im- 
pose upon the public, knaves who were 
unable to understand the nature of any 
contract into which they might enter. 
Why should a Company of twenty-five per- 
sons be compelled to wind up its affairs 
after it had lost three parts of its capital, 
when the same restrictions were not im- 
posed upon private individuals. Many of 
the most flourishing concerns in the coun- 
try had at one time or‘other lost even more 
than three-fourths of their capital, but when 
the depression which had led to that loss 
had ceased, the Companies returned to their 
wonted prosperity. In the case of under- 
takings connected with the coal and iron 
trade that was particularly the case, very 
large portions of the capital were fre- 
quently lost, but the Proprietor never 
thought of giving up while there was a 
prospect of ultimate success. 

Mr. J. FORSTER said, that every one 
of those clauses which had met with so 
many objections from both sides of the 
House, were precisely those to which he 
and several other hon. Members who had 
been charged with a desire to obstruct the 
Bill, had so strongly objected when it was 
first brought forward in that House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that if 
the Bill were not passed during the present 
Session, they would have next year to go 
over the whole ground again, whereas, by 
passing the measure now, its principle 
would be definitively adopted ; and all that 
would have to be done hereafter would be 
merely to pass such Amendments as were 
found to be necessary to give effect to the 
proper working out of the principles which 
had been adopted, if such should be re- 
quired. 

Amendment agreed to; as were the 
remaining Amendments. 

The Arse adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till Tuesday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 13, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Punic Bitts.—3* Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) ; Exchequer Bills (£7,000,000) ; 
Militia Pay. 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
Lord ST. LEONARDS in moving for 

a return of appeals heard and disposed of 

by their Lordships during each of the last 

Fivé Sessions, begged to call their Lord- 

Mr. Malins 
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ships’ attention to certain observations re. 
ported to have been made by the Solicitor 
General on Friday night in the other House 
of Parliament. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman was reported to have said— 

“There was one point of great importance to 
which he might advert. Several instances had 
occurred in which the House of Lords, sitting as 
a court of appeal, had failed to discharge satisfac. 
torily its proper functions. He quite admitted 
that scarcely anything was amended in the judi- 
cial institutions of the country until the recogni- 
tion of the necessity of that Amendment had been 
passed on, so to speak, from father to son, and 
from generation to generation ; and so it was with 
regard to the House of Lords. It was, therefore, 
doubtful, how long it might be before they got a 
tribunal in the last resort satisfactory in its con- 
stitution. The Members of the present tribunal 
felt themselves at liberty to attend or not attend 
as they pleased ; with the exception of the Lord 
Chancellor, all the rest of the Court were mere 
volunteers ; they attended a judicial sitting as they 
would a debate ; they felt themselves at liberty to 
remain during the whole of the arguments or not; 
and the result was that this Court, the decisions 
of which ought to be as unalterable as the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians, was felt to be unsatis- 
factory in its constitution, and inferior to the low- 
est tribunal in what ought to be the accompani- 
ments of a court of justice.” 


Now, with respect to the constitution of 
the judicial portion of that House, sitting 
as a court of appeal, he (Lord St. Leo- 
nards) had himself taken the liberty of 
discussing the matter in print, and, there- 
fore, nothing could be more unbecoming 
than for him to object to any other person 
discussing the question of the judicial juris- 
diction of the House. But that that juris- 
diction was essential to its very existence 
there could not be the slightest doubt, and 
any attempt to lower or degrade it in the 
eyes of the people could not but be con- 
sidered as most mischievous. Neither 
could any moment chosen for making such 
a charge be more inconvenient than the 
present, when Parliament was about to be 
prorogued, and when, therefore, no oppor- 
tunity could be given of setting the public 
mind at rest upon the subject, either by 
rectifying what might be wrong, or by 
disabusing them of any misapprehensions 
they might be led to entertain for many 
months to come, during the whole of which 
time appellants who had been unsuccessfal 
in their appeals to that House might con- 
ceive either that injustice had been done 
them, or that justice had been administered 
in a manner that would be disgraceful to 
the lowest court. If the intention of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been to 
object to the constitution of the Court as 4 
court of appeal, or to suggest any means 
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by which it could be improved, nobody 
could have complained; but, after con- 
sidering the observations reported to have 
been made by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in every light, he was forced to the 
conclusion that he had represented the ad- 
ministration of justice by the House—that 
was, by the noble Lord on the woolsack, 
assisted by the law Lords—as unsatisfac- 
tory ; that noble and learned Lords enter- 
ed or left the House during a legal argu- 
ment as noble Lords might during a debate; 
and insinuated that which, if it were true, 
would be most disgraceful—namely, that 
they decided upon a man’s rights without 
having heard the arguments which it was 
their duty to hear. Any person who would 
do that would be guilty of one of the grossest 
derelictions of duty. Certainly it had hap- 
pened that his noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack and himself had had the mis- 
fortune to disagree upon some occasions ; 
but from the diversity of the human mind 
such a thing as disagreement must natu- 
rally occur. It had happened in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, it had happen- 
ed in the Court of Common Pleas, and 
must always happen when the Judges 
were equal in number. Let them see 
where was the evil arising from it. There 
was the judgment of a Court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction in the Court below, and 
there were two Judges in the Court of Ap- 
peal whose opinions were equal in point of 
authority to each other. One of them was 
of opinion that the judgment of the Court 
below should hold; and consequently there 
were then two Judges--the Judge in the 
Court below and one of the Judges in the 
Court of Appeal—against the Judge in the 
Court of Appeal who was opposed to the 
judgment of the Court below. It would ap- 
pear from that, that the case had been decid- 
ed properly in the Court below, and that one 
of the Judges of Appeal was of opinion that 
it had been rightly decided. No doubt it 
was extremely difficult to satisfy the pub- 
lic, and especially disappointed suitors, but 
would that difficulty be lessened by the 
constitution of any other tribunal? Their 
Lordships had a right to call upon the 
Judges of the land to assist the House in 
forming an opinion upon abstract points of 
law ; and what happened ?—that each of 
those Judges acting conscientiously, and 
not simply adopting any opinion that might 
be formed by one of them—deliberately 
and fairly formed his own opinion. It 
happened, as must occur in many cases, 
that there was a great difference of opin- 
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ion amongst them; and the same inconve- 
nience would arise as to the satisfaction of 
the suitor, if these learned persons had to 
decide the case. Do what they would they 
could not get a tribunal that was totally 
free from objection. The law lord sitting 
in that House was bound to sit and hear 
the cases that came before him under the 
same sense of obligation as if he had 
sworn to do justice between the parties ; 
therefore he was bound to listen to the 
arguments and address his mind to them, 
and show the bar, the public, and the dis- 
appointed suitor that the case had been 
decided there on points of fact and of law. 
As for himself, if the drift of the observa- 
tions were intended for him, he could 
declare that he had honestly and conscien- 
tiously performed his duty during the 
whole time he had the honour of sitting in 
that House. He had never neglected a 
single case, or departed from the argu- 
ment ; if public business called him away 
for a time, he took care to have an accu- 
rate note taken of what took place in his 
absence: and he thought he might say 
that he had always shown by the observa- 
tions he had made in his judgments, that 
he was perfectly master of the facts: and 
that, whether rightly or wrongly, he had 
endeavoured to fashion the law as far as 
he could, to execute justice, and to show 
parties that every pains had been taken to 
arrive at what might not be a proper, but 
what he certainly thought was a true de- 
cision. If these observations were not 
intended for him, he was at a loss to know 
to whom the complaint could apply, for he 
was certain it could not be intended to 
refer to his noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack, than whom no one could 
more satisfactorily discharge his judicial 
duties ; neither could it apply to his noble 
and learned Friend Lord Brougham, who 
had during the whole of the Session given 
the greatest attention to the performance 
of the legal business of the House. As 
respected himself, he denied that he had 
ever felt at liberty to go away and return 
at pleasure during the arguments of coun- 
sel, and afterwards to give a judicial de- 
cision upon the case. 

Lorp CAMPBELL had witnessed, he 
must say with indignation, the attack that 
had been made on their Lordship’s judicial 
jurisdiction by Her Majesty’s Solicitor 
General. It was a most violent attack, 
having a direct tendency to bring their 
jurisdiction into disrepute, and it was aston- 
ishing that it should come from an officer 
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of Her Majesty’s Government. It was an 
attack upon the constituted authorities of 
the country, and upon a public functionary 
—for he (Lord Campbell) must say that it 
appeared to him to be an attack on his 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack, 
who presided over their Lordships’ pro- 
ceedings when sitting as a Court of Ap- 
peal. It seemed to him, if the report 
were a just representation of what fell 
from the Solicitor General, that he 
thought that justice would never be satis- 
factorily administered in their Lordships’ 
House until he (the Solicitor General) was 
presiding on the woolsack. Their judicial 
jurisdiction was of essential importance to 
their Lordships to enable them to preserve 
their importance and their usefulness, and 
any attack which called upon the country 
to consider their Lordships’ judicial juris- 
diction as unsatisfactory and mischievous 
must be an attack on the constitution of 
the country itself. The attack was to- 
tally unfounded. He had great experi- 
ence in the usages of the House. For 


many years when at the Bar he was in 
almost every case that came from Scot- 
land, and in many English cases ; and, 
whether the decision was in his favour 
or against him, he was satisfied that the 


parties had had a fair hearing—that 
everything had been conducted as it 
ought to be—and that the losing party 
had no reason to be dissatisfied. Since 
he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House he had attended for nine 
years, at the hearing of every case that 
had been heard at their Lordships’ bar, 
during a period which he supposed was 
included in the attack on the judicial func- 
tions of their Lordships. During four years 
of that period he held office under the 
Government, and was a member of the 
Cabinet ; but still he continued to attend, 
from the time the House sat until it was 
adjourned, on the hearing of every case, 
aud he had attended as assiduously and 
continuously, and as much under a sense 
of duty, as he now attended as Lord Chief 
Justice in Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s 
Bench, to the cases that came before that 
tribunal. There were then, four law Lords 
—Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Cotten- 
ham, and himself—and they devoted them- 
selves to the business. Sometimes Lord 
Lyndhurst was not able to attend, and 
then his noble and learned Friend Lord 
Brougham, Lord Cottenham, and he (Lord 
Campbell) alternately presided ; but during 
the whole of that time he believed the 


Lord Campbell 
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decisions of the House were satisfactory ; 
and he had no reason to suppose there was 
not now equal certainty of their being 
satisfactory, for he was sure that each law 
Lord felt as he (Lord Campbell) did, that 
he was under a solemn obligation to attend 
to the whole of the arguments and form a 
deliberate opinion upon the rights of the 
parties. He (Lord Campbell) deeply 
lamented that such an attack had been 
made ; it seemed to him to be most incon- 
siderate and unfounded. The language 
used was to the effect that the decisions of 
their Lordships were discreditable, and 
that they were not as much to be respected 
as those of the most inferior Court—the 
Court of Pie Poudre. If that be so, the 
public should with one voice rise up against 
them, and not submit to a jurisdiction so 
little entitled to public respect. But the 
public would not be so misled, and would 
look to what had been done under Lord 
Eldon, Lord Cottenham, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and his noble Friend below him (Lord St. 
Leonards). The present Lord Chancellor 
was equally entitled to the respect of the 
public, who would see that those noble and 
learned Lords, assisted by the other law 
Lords, had done their duty in a satisfac- 
tory manner. He (Lord Campbell) thought 
that his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
St. Leonards) was under a mistake, in 
saying that there was no difference be- 
tween that House and the superior Courts, 
when the Judges were equally divided in 
opinion. In the superior Courts of West- 
minster Hall, if the Court were equally 
divided, no judgment could be given, and 
it was usual to obviate that difficulty 
by the junior Judge withdrawing. Then 
there was a majority on one side, and a 
writ of error or appeal was brought, and 
the case was ultimately decided. In a 
Court of last resort this course could not 
be adopted, and the House of Lords acted 
upon the maxim, ‘‘ semper presumitur 
contra negantem.”” It was said that, 
during the present session, only two law 
Lords were present at a hearing, and as 
they differed in opinion, the judgment 
below had been affirmed. A more satis- 
factory mode of proceeding might have 
been pursued, and he (Lord Campbell) 
would say in such an event, let the case be 
argued before all the Law Lords that could 
be summoned, and in that way a more 
satisfactory decision would be arrived at. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
agreed with the noble and learned Lord 
who had addressed the House as to the 
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extreme importance of maintaining the | legal argument, be dwelt upon and repented 


judicial functions and jurisdiction of the | over and over again, there being generally 


House; and he believed that the same 
feeling would be entertained by all who 
had had the honour of filling the place he 
now occupied. He was also of the opinion 
expressed by his noble and learned Friend 
that the judicial business of the House 
had been very satisfactorily performed, and 
that it was well conducted. No doubt, in 
theory grave objections might be enter- 
tained to the constitution of any tribunal ; 
but supposing that the representation were 
true, and the words attributed to the Soli- 
citor General were actually uttered by him, 
he hardly considered them an attack upon 
himself so much as upon the judicial sys- 
tem of the House, and the mode in which 
justice had been administered. At the 
same time he should be wanting in his 
duty if, not conceiving it to be a personal 
attack, he shrank from expressing his en- 
tire concurrence in the opinion that, as an 
attack upon the administration of justice 
by the House it was entirely unfounded. 
The attack naturally divided itself into 
two heads; first, it was an attack upon 
the nature of the tribunal, which was a 
fair subject of canvass; and, secondly, 
upon the mode in which that tribunal, 
whether well or ill constituted, had per- 
formed its functions. With regard to the 
latter charge, what he collected from the 
passage quoted from the Solicitor Gene- 
ral’s speech, as reported, was that the 
proceedings in their Lordships’ House 
were conducted by persons performing the 
functions of Judges who sometimes heard 
the whole, and sometimes only part of the 
arguments ; that at all events they did not 
think it any part of their duty to hear the 
whole before they decided upon the case 
before them; and he summed up by say- 
ing that such a Court of Appeal was unsa- 
tisfactory in its constitution, and inferior 
to the lowest tribunal in what ought to be 
the accompaniments of a Court of Justice. 
Now, he would undertake to say that there 
was not the slightest foundation for such a 
statement, and he would appeal to those 
who were not law Lords to say whether there 
was the slightest ground for the assertion. 
Very often an argument lasted three or 
four days, and though a noble and learned 
Lord might be absent a few minutes oe- 
casiovally, as happened in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, or in any other Court, and 
must necessarily happen, yet anything of 
importance would, from the nature of a 





two counsel on each side—and, if not re- 
peated, which was most improbable, some 
colleague would be sure to inform a noble 
and learned Lord who might have been 
absent a short time of the point which had 
been taken. It was quite contrary to the 
fact that the noble and learned Lords were 
ready to give their decision without hear- 
ing the arguments. The case was really 
the other way, for Lord Brougham had 
been a little over-sensitive in refusing to 
take part in a decision because he did not 
hear every word of the argument. It 
would be the more ine.:cusable to express 
any decided opinion upon a case affecting 
the rights of individuals in that House 
without giving the fullest attention to all 
which could be advanced in the shape of 
argument, because any error they might 
fall into there could not be rectified by 
another Court. He could not believe that 
any one who had the smallest acquaint- 
ance with the House of Lords, sitting 
in its capacity of a legal tribunal, could 
charge any noble and learned Lord with 
political bias in giving his decision. With 
respect to the constitution of the House, 
he conceived that the keeping of the ulti- 
mate appeal from all the courts to their 
Lordships’ House was of most essential im- 
portance. It was of the highest import- 
ance to have a tribunal as a Court of final 
appeal, and he was of opinion that the 
House of Lords was the best calculated, 
from its weight and authority, and from 
the fact that there must always exist in it 
certain persons who have raised themselves 
to eminence in connection with the law, to 
constitute that tribunal. As to politics or 
political differences entering into legal mat- 
ters in that House, there was not even a 
suspicion of such a thing. With respect 
to the inconvenience that had arisen two 
or three times during the Session, in con- 
sequence of there being only two persons 
present to hear an appeal who were unable to 
agree, be could only observe, that on those 
oceasions he had acted to the very best of 
his judgment; and it would be the greatest 
possible relief to him if, in case of such a 
contingency, any kind of umpire could be 
called in; but their lordships knew that, 
in the absence of such an umpire, the 
judgment of the Court below was left un- 
touched. It would be obvious, also, that 
to create such an umpire would be a very 
bad solution of the question, because in 
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reality, it would be vesting the power of| which would prevent him; but that the 


that House as an ultimate Court of Appeal 
in the hands of a single person. Perhaps | that the new statutes might not throw any 


@ better solution would be to determine | 


that the case should be re-argued; but 
he thought the present mode of dealing 
with it was not such a mode as justified 
any one in terming their Lordships’ House, 
as a court of justice, unsatisfactory, and 
inferior to the lowest tribunal. The prin- 
ciple at present acted upon was, that 
where their Lordships were equally di- 
vided no decision could be come to, and 
no reversal could, therefore, take place. 
That was a result which might constantly 


occur in any tribunal where the number of | 


Judges was equal. He must say he deeply 


the Solicitor General should have been 
used, if in fact it was used, but he un- 
derstood the expressions not as if they 
were used in the course of an argu- 
ment at their Lordships’ bar, but as 
being uttered in the heat of debate, and 
when there was nothing of a judicial na- 
ture going on. He had often heard his 
hon. and learned Friend express 
opinion that the House of Lords was in- 


was necessary; but of this there could 
be no question, that neither their Lord- 
ships’ conduct, such as it had hitherto 
been or would in future be, would justify 
such observations as are said to have been 
uttered. 

Motion agreed to. Returns ordered. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD—PETITION, 
Lorp MONTEAGLE presented a peti- 
tion from Sir Culling Eardly, that persons 


may have the benefit of the University | 


without being forced to state that they are 
not members of the Established Church. 
The petitioner states he had been a mem- 
ber of Oriel College, Oxford; that al- 
though he was a member of the Church 
of England, he entertained conscientious 
seruples with regard to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and refused to sign them. He 
was, in consequence, not allowed to pro- 
ceed to his degree, and his name struck 
off the college books. After the passing 
of the Oxford University Bill of last year, 
he applied to the Provost of Oriel to have 


his name replaced on the books and to be | 


allowed to proceed to his degree. He was 
informed, in reply, that there were certain 
old statutes relating to heresy and schism 


The Lord Chancellor 





| vention of the Act of last Session. 
regretted that the language imputed to} 





his | 





statutes were in course of revision, and 


obstacle in his way. After the new sta- 
tutes were prepared, he was informed that 
he would be allowed to proceed to his de- 
gree, provided he declared himself to be 
extra ecclesiam Anglicanam ; but that he 
could not be admitted as one inéra eccle- 
siam Anglicanam unless he signed the 
Thirty-nine Articles. He declined to make 
any such declaration, as he did not con- 
sider himself a dissenter from the Chureh 
of England; and he now petitioned the 
House not to allow the college authorities 
at Oxford to impose a new test, in contra- 
He 
would beg to call the attention of the 
noble Earl the head of the Oxford Com- 
mission (the Earl of Harrowby) to these 


| circumstances. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR felt some 
difficulty in speaking upon the subject, 
upon account of his personal knowledge of 
the parties, but justice required him to 
state that from his intimate knowledge of 
the petitioner, it would be the greatest 


hardship in the world to require that gen- 
adequate as a Court of final appeal, and he | 
might have used Janguage stronger than | 


tleman to describe himself as eatra ecele- 
siam Anglicanam. Certainly, if not sign- 
ing the Thirty-nine Articles placed a 
person extra ecclesiam Anglicanam, then 
Sir C. Eardley was in that position ; but 


_ their Lordships had had it from the highest 


authority—from the episcopal bench dur- 
ing the present Session—that such signa- 
ture was not requisite. If to attend the 
service of the Church of England oftener 
than any other—to communicate accord- 
ing to the rites of that Church constituted 
a person intra ecclesiam Anglicanam, then 
he (the Lord Chancellor) could say, from 
his personal knowledge, that the petitioner 
was intra and not extra ecclesiam. The 
Act of last year would be a dead letter if 
all those who entertained conscientious 
doubts as to the propriety of some of the 
doctrines to be deduced from the Articles 
were to be excluded from the University. 
He had heard with much pain of the 
obstacles which had been thrown in the 
way of the petitioner, and thought it 
was like compelling a man to wear a 
cockade in his hat when the object of 
the law was to abolish the use of cock- 
ades altogether. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY was rather 
embarrassed in speaking upon a subject 
which might come before him judicially as 
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a member of the Oxford University Com- 
mission, but had no hesitation in saying, 
that on the first blush of the case, the re- 
quired declaration was, at any rate, against 
the policy of the law. Whether it was 
against the letter of the law he would not 
then say. He feared, however, that the 
authorities at Oxford were inclined to take 
narrow rather than broad views of the law, 
and to wish to bind those who desired to 
adhere to the Church by their documents, 
while those who dissented were left to do 
as they pleased; that was against the 
policy of the law. There was a very large 
and important body of persons in this 
country who felt doubts upon some of the 
points set forth in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, but who had great scruples to calling 
themselves dissenters from the Chureh 
when they were not so, and whom it would 
be most injurious to the interests of the 
Church to compel to declare themselves to 
be dissenters. 

Lorp CAMPBELL had no difficulty in 
saying the refusal of the Provost of Oriel 
was contrary to the letter, to the spirit, 
and to the policy of the Act of Parliament. 
He had no right to say the applicant was 
without the Anglican Church because at 
one period of his life he had expressed 
doubts as to some of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. Their Lordships were aware that 
one of the Articles declared that judicial 
oaths might be taken and were consistent 
with Scripture. Some members of the 
Church of England applied to be relieved 
from taking them, and on that occasion, 
that most distinguished prelate, the Bishop 
of London, said a man might be bond fide 
and truly a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and yet dissent from some of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. In his opinion, the 
Provost was in every way mistaken. 

Petition to lie on the table. 

House adjourned till to-morrow. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, August 14, 1855. 


Mriyurgs.] Roya Assent.—Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) ; Exchequer Bills(£7,000,000) ; 
Customs Tariff Acts Amendment and Consoli- 
dation; Customs Laws Consolidation; Excise 
Duties; Turkish Loan; Office of Speaker ; 
Trinity College (Dublin); Dwelling Houses 
feemteck, Religious Worship; Slave Trade 
Sherbro) ; Youthful Offenders (No. 2); Crown 
Suits; Merchant Shipping Act Amendment ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance (Ireland) ; Militia 
Officers’ Qualifications; Fisheries (British 
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Islands and France); Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance (No. 2); Sale of Spirits (Ireland); Turn. 
pike Trusts Arrangements; Lunatic Asylums 
and Regulations Acts Amendment; Militia 
Ballots Suspension ; Island of Tobago Loan ; 
Coal Mines Inspection; Court of Judicature 
(Prince of Wales Island); Bills of Lading 
(No. 2); Crime and Outrage (Ireland); Lu- 
natic Asylums (Ireland) Advances; Navigation 
Works (Ireland); Ordnance Board; Sale of 
Beer, &c.; Passenger Act Amendment ; Metro- 
polis Local Management; Nuisances Removal 
and Diseases Prevention Acts Consolidation and 
Amendment; Chinese Passenger Ships; Metro- 
politan Buildings ; Despatch of Business, Court 
of Chancery ; Charitable Trusts; Criminal Jus- 
tice; Public Houses (Ireland); Public Health 
Act (1854) Continuance and Amendment; 
Diseases Prevention; Militia Pay; School 
Grants Security for Application ; Public Health 
(No. 2); Dwellings for Labouring Classes ; 
Burials ; Limited Liability ; Union of Contigu- 
ous Benefices, 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
SPEECH OF THE LORDS COMMISSION- 
ERS. 


The PARLIAMENT was this day pro- 
rogued by Commission. 

Tue Lorps ComMIssionERS, namely, the 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Cranwortu), the 
Lord President of the Council (Earl Gran- 
VILLE), the Lord Privy Seal (the Duke of 
AreriL), Lord Srantey of ALDERLEY 
(President of the Board of Trade), and 
the Earl of Harrowsy (Chaneellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster), being seated at the 
foot of the Throne, and the Commons pre- 
ceded by their Speaker being present, the 
Royat ASssENT was given to several Bills. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, on behalf 
of the Lorps Commissioners, then de- 
livered the following Speech :— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by Her Ma- 
jesty to release you from further At- 
tendance in Parliament, and at the 
same Time to express the warm Ac- 
knowledgments of Her Majesty for the 
Zeal and Assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the Discharge of 
your Public Duties during a long and 
laborious Session. 

“Her Masesty has seen with great 
Satisfaction, that while you have oceu- 
pied yourselves in providing Means for 
the vigorous Prosecution of the War, 
you have given your Attention to many 
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. Measures of great Public Utility. Her 

Majesty is convinced that you will share 
Her Satisfaction at finding that the 
Progress of Events has tended to cement 
more firmly that Union which has so 
happily been established between Her 
Government and that of Her Ally The 
Emperor of the French; and Her Ma- 
jesty trusts that an Alliance founded 
on a Sense of the general Interests of 
Europe, and consolidated by good Faith, 
will long survive the Events which have 
given rise to it, and will contribute to 
the permanent Well-being and Pros- 
perity of the Two great Nations whom 
it has linked in the Bonds of honourable 
Friendship. 

“Tue Accession of The King of 
Sardinia to the Treaty between Her 
Majesty, The Emperor of the French, 
and The Sultan, has given additional 
Importance and Strength to that Al- 
liance, and the efficient Force which 
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his Sardinian Majesty has sent to the 
Seat of War to co-operate with the 
Allied Armies will not fail to maintain 


the high Reputation by which the Army 
of Sardinia has ever been distinguished. 

“Her Masesty has commanded us 
to thank you for having enabled Her 
to avail Herself as far as has been 
found to be required of those patriotic 
Offers of extended Service which She 
has received from the Militia of the 
United Kingdom, and for the Means 
of reinforcing Her brave Army in the 
Crimea by an Enlistment of Volunteers 
from abroad. 

“Her Mavsesty acknowledges with 
Satisfaction the Measure which you 
have adopted for giving Effect to the 


Convention by which, in conjunction 
with Her Ally The Emperor of the | 


French, She has made Arrangements 
for assisting The Sultan to provide the 
Means which are necessary to enable 
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Him to maintain in Efficiency the 
Turkish Army, which has so gallantly 
withstood the Assaults of its Ene. 
mies. 

“Her Masesry, in giving Her As- 
sent to the Bill which you presented to 
Her for the Local Management of the 
Metropolis, trusts that the Arrange- 
ments provided by that Measure will 
lead to many Improvements conducive 
to the Convenience and Health of this 
great City. The Abolition of the Duty 
on Newspapers will tend to diffuse 
useful Information among the poorer 
Classes of Her Majesty’s Subjects. 
The Principle of Limited Liability 
which you have judiciously applied to 
Joint Stock Associations will afford 
additional Facilities for the Employ- 
ment of Capital, and the Improvements 
which you have made in the Laws 
which regulate Friendly Societies will 
encourage Habits of Industry and 
Thrift among the Labouring Classes 
of the Community. 

“Her Masesty trusts that the 
Measures to which She has given Her 
Assent for improving the Constitutions 
of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Tasmania, and for bestowing on the 
important and flourishing Colonies of 
Australia extended Powers of Self-Go- 
vernment, will assist the Development 
of their great natural Resources, and 
will promote the Contentment and Hap- 
piness of their Inhabitants. 

“Her Masesty commands us to say 
that She has been deeply gratitied by 
the Zeal for the Success of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Arms, and by the Sympathy for 
Her Soldiers and Sailors, manifested 
throughout Her Indian and Colonial 
Empire; and Her Majesty acknow- 
ledges with great Satisfaction the gene- 
rous Contributions which Her Subjects 
in India, and the Legislatures and In- 
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habitants of the Colonies, have sent for 


the Relief of the Sufferers by the 
Casualties of War. 


Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
MONS, 

“Her Masesty commands us to 
convey to you Her cordial Thanks for 
the Readiness and Zeal with which you 
have provided the necessary Supplies 
for carrying on the War in which Her 
Majesty is engaged. 

“Her Masesty laments the Bur- 
thens and Sacrifices which it has be- 
come necessary to impose upon Her 
faithful People, but She acknowledges 
the Wisdom with which you have alle- 
viated the Weight of those Burthens 
by the mixed Arrangements which you 
have made for providing those Supplies. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“ Her Masesty has commanded us 
to say, that She has scen with sincere 
Regret that the Endeavours which, in 
conjunction with Her Ally The Em- 
peror of the French, She made at the 
recent Conferences at Vienna to bring 
the War to a Conclusion on Conditions 
consistent with the Honour of the 
Allies and with the future Security of 
Europe, have proved ineffectual. But, 
those Endeavours having failed, no 
other Course is left to Her Majesty but 
to prosecute the War with all possible 
Vigour ; and Her Majesty, relying upon 
the Support of Her Parliament, upon 
the manly, Spirit and Patriotism of Her 
People, upon the never-failing Courage 
of Her Army and Her Navy, whose 
Patience under Suffering and whose 
Power of Endurance Her Majesty has 
witnessed with Admiration, upon the 
stedfast Fidelity of Her Allies, and 
above all upon the Justice of Her 
Cause, humbly puts Her Trust in the 

VOL. CXXXIX. [ture seriEs.] 
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Almighty Disposer of Events for such 
an Issue of the great Contest in which 
She is engaged as may secure to Europe 
the Blessings of a firm and lasting 
Peace. 

“On your Return to your several 
Counties you will have Duties to per- 
form little less important than those 
which belong to your Attendance in 
Parliament. Her Majesty trusts that 
your powerful Influence will be exerted 
for the Welfare and Happiness of Her 
People, the Promotion of which is the 
Object of Her Majesty’s constant Care 
and the anxious Desire of Her Heart.” 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 

After which 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said ; 


** My Lonrps, AND GENTLEMEN, 

“‘ By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Tuesday the Twenty-third Day of Oc- 
tober next, to be then here holden; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued 
to Tuesday the Twenty-third Day of Octo- 
ber next.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 14, 1855. 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS: Sir, I wish 
to avail myself of this opportunity to offer 
a few observations upon a subject which 
I feel assured must be deeply interest- 
ing both to the House and to the coun- 
try. My object is to elicit from the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown 
a declaration, which I am‘ convinced he 
will be most desirous of making, and 
which will, I think, prove satisfactory to 
the nation, of the determination of the 
Government to prosecute the war with 
vigour during the lengthened Parliamen- 
tary recess ‘which is likely to ensue. No 
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doubt there are some hon. Gentlemen be- 
hind the Treasury bench who imagine that 
the suggestion which I make is superflu- 
ous, because the noble Lord has frequently, 
and as i believe with great sincerity, de- 
clared that it was his intention to prosecute 
the war with vigour. It cannot, however, 
be forgotten that other Ministers, including 
the immediate predecessors of the present 
Government, have frequently spoken of pro- 
secuting the war in such a spirit; notwith- 
standing which considerable blame was 
attributed to them for their shortcomings. 
Sir, I am old enough to recollect the last 
war; and in contrasting the exertions of 
the Government of that day in their endea- 
vours to bring to a triumphant issue that 
great struggle with those of the present 
Administration, I find considerable differ- 
ence in the mode in which our troops were 
employed. In the war which terminated 
forty years ago there were upon the Eas- 
tern coast of Spain 80,000 British troops, 
besides 40,000 Portuguese, commanded 
by British officers, and subsidized, paid, 
and clad from British resources. In addi- 
tion to maintaining these 120,000 men, 
we afforded assistance to the Spanish Go- 
vernment, enabling it to keep up an army 
of 150,000 men, and had, moreover, in 


the last two years to carry on warlike 
operations on the Canadian frontier, and 
to maintain troops in the Mediterranean. 
If we compare the numbers of the forces 
then employed with those now engaged in 
the Crimea, it will be seen that there is a 
considerable falling off in energy in the 


conduct of the war. It is not necessary 
for me to state the actual numbers now 
before Sebastopol, but I am sorry to say 
that they form but a small foree compared 
with those which I have enumerated. At 
that period the population of these king- 
doms was not above half what it is at pre- 
sent; the financial resources were not, 
probably, one-fourth or one-sixth of what 
they are now; neither was the patriotic 
feeling at that period one whit more en- 
thusiastic than it is at the present time, I 
therefore say that it is the bounden duty 
of the Government to carry out and to 
realize the expectations of the people in 
the prosecution of the war, more especially 
as the circumstances connected with that 
war are extremely fortunate, and are not, 
I think, sufficiently appreciated. There is 
but one point, and that is 3,000 miles 
from our own soil, about which there is 
any occasion to feel solicitous. The seas 
are entirely in the hands of the allies ; we 
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have invaded the enemy’s territory, and 
we have but that portion which is invaded 
to which we need particularly direct our 
attention. I am quite sure that the Go- 
vernment have been very desirous to rein. 
force the army in the East, and that they 
will feel that there is a very inadequate 
force there at present. At the same time, 
it appears to me that sufficiently compre- 
hensive measures for effecting that object 
have not been adopted. In the matter of 
enlistment, for example, no doubt great 
exertions have been made, but I think that 
more energetic measures may be taken, by 
augmenting the bounty and affording other 
facilities, to obtain a larger supply of army 
recruits than we have had hitherto. It has 
been objected that a great proportion of 
the troops we are now obtaining are of 
rather a youthful character. I do not 
see, however, why arrangements should 
not be made by which although the en- 
listment of those recruits may continue, 
they may be instructed in their duties be- 
fore being sent to fight our battles in the 
Crimea. This brings to my mind the cir- 
cumstances of the Indian army. My right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Control informed us the other night that 
there were about 320,000 soldiers now in 
India, of whom 40,000 were Europeans. 
He indicated a disposition also to make 
that very large army available for the pur- 
poses of the present war. Hitherto, how- 
ever, we have done nothing in that direc- 
tion beyond withdrawing two regiments of 
cavalry or about 1,200 sabres from India. 
One hardly knows what assistance we ought 
to expect from India; but I am of opinion 
that out of the 40,000 British and Com- 
pany’s European troops 10,000 might, 
with the greatest possible advantage, be 
for the present rendered available for this 
contest. My right hon. Friend also indi- 
eated that the irregular Indian cavalry 
would be extremely useful at the Cape ; 
and, for myself I believe, that 1,000 ir- 
regular cavalry there would be far more 
useful than double the number of British 
infantry. There are no fewer than seven 
seasoned English battalions at the Cape, 
who are stationed there for the purpose of 
restraining the miserable Kafirs from plun- 
dering the flocks of the surrounding farmers. 
I am convinced that the whole of those 
seven battalions could, with great advan- 
tage to the public, be withdrawn and re- 
placed by an adequate number of native 
troops from the East Indies. I don’t see 
any objection to garrisoning our Colonies 
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with British troops in time of peace, be- 
cause it gives us the opportunity of render- 
ing them more available in time of war ; 
but to keep such troops—the most expen- 
sive in the world—in our colonies while a 
great war like the present is raging is a 
most unnecessary waste of your military 
strength. The whole of these seven bat- 
talions ought to be replaced by native 
troops from India. There are two bat- 
talions more at the Mauritius, and other 
British troops also at Ceylon, for which 
native regiments might surely be substi- 
tuted. In Hongkong, likewise, you have 
a European force. In fact, you have 
available in your Eastern colonies as many 
as ten battalions of seasoned soldiers. 
Again, the patriotism and the resources of 
your Australian colonies would enable you 
to make arrangements for withdrawing 
your battalions from that quarter. If 
measures of this kind were taken, you 
eould have at least 10,000 European troops 


out of the 40,000 in India removed to the | 
, hope they will soon be sent to the seat of 


Bosphorus; and in three months you 
might have more than 20,000 men ready 
for service in the Crimea or elsewhere. 
You have also a battalion of the line still 
at Gibraltar, one at Corfu, and a third at 
the Pireus. I am sure that the same 
high spirit which induced the militia force 
to volunteer would enable you to replace 
these three battalions, and to send them 
also to the Bosphorus. Many militia regi- 
ments are already serving on the Mediter- 
ranean stations much to their honour. Of 
course, if European troops wére to be 
transferred from India and the Eastern 
colonies to the seat of war, an increase in 
the native army would be requisite ; but 
we all know the facilities that exist for 
augmenting our native forces in India. No 
bounty whatever has to be given ; the men 
are eager to enter our service, considering 
it to offer them a provision for life, and, 
therefore there would be no difficulty in 
rapidly supplying any deficiency that might 
take place by the withdrawal of the Euro- 
pean troops. These are measures which 
at least deserve consideration, and I have 
no doubt they could be carried out without 
creating the slightest political danger. I 
dare say the governors and officers in com- 
mand in our colonies would object to these 
alterations, for I hardly ever heard of their 
approving the removal or the reduction of 
their forces ; but a very praiseworthy ex- 
ception to this occurred in the case of Sir 
William Reid, the Governor of Malta, and 
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Sir James Ferguson, the commandant of 
the garrison there, who, last winter, when 
our army in the Crimea urgently required 
reinforcements, sent away to the East 
every regiment stationed there, and relied 
upon the inhabitants of the island for its 
defence in case of necessity. This was 
a most spirited and commendable proceed- 
ing ; it had the best possible effect on the 
loyalty of the people of Malta ; and I only 
wish that other colonial governors may 
take a lesson from this excellent example. 
With regard to bounty—an important 
matter—we gave from 18/. to 251. during 
the last war. Now we give only 101. 
Whatever may be the effect of the amount 
of the bounty upon desertion, certainly 
greater exertions are demanded for rein- 
forcing our army, and for turning to ac- 
count seasoned troops wherever we can 
obtain them. I am very glad to learn 
that 3,000 of the foreign legion are now 
in an effective state of discipline, which is 
very ereditable to their officers; and I 


war. Itmust be remembered that we had 
52,000 foreign troops in our pay at the 
end of the last war. I am gratified to 
hear such good accounts of the Turkish 
Contingent, and that it is 10,000 or 
12,000 strong. [Colonel Dunne dissent- 
ed.] The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
shakes his head ; but certainly the reports 
are satisfactory as to the number. I regret, 
however, that the Contingent has not 
been armed with the Minie rifle; and 
I hear that within the last few days 
only a small portion of the Foreign 
Legion has been furnished with that 
weapon. The Turkish Contingent should 
be provided with the Minie as speedily 
as possible ; and the greatest exertions 
should be made in Birmingham and else- 
where to expedite the manufacture of a 
larger supply of that article, in the ar- 


/rangements for obtaining which, I think, 


there has been mnch misplaced economy. 
It would be a prudent measure for us to 
supply the whole Turkish army with this 
improved weapon. The Turkish Contin- 
gent is under a very competent commander. 
The great efficiency of our Portuguese 
comrades in the last war was ascribed by the 
late Duke of Wellington to the care taken 
that they should be well fed, well clothed, 
and well provided for. I hope the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government will 
remember that those corps which do not 
belong to our regular army, and which do 
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not have the same morale, require even 
greater attention than our own troops; 
and I trust that huts will be equally 
provided for both. [An hon. Member 
here directed the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral’s attention to the clock.] I am warned 
that my time is nearly exhausted, but I 
wish to say a word respecting the Irish 
Constabulary force. It is, without excep- 
tion, one of the finest corps in Europe ; 
and I think the Government might easily 
form an Irish Brigade from it. Not that 
you should concede to the officers the pri- 
vileges of the Guards ; but there is nothing 
to prevent the organisation of 5,000 of 
this admirable corps, which would make a 
splendid division for the Crimea if certain 
advantages were held out to it, and if 
facilities for afterwards returning to its 
former service were also offered. I be- 
lieve, also, that a handsome force might 
be obtained from Canada, if due encou- 
ragement were given; and, on political 
and other grounds, it is desirable to enlist 
the sympathy and the patriotism of our 
colonists on our side. I see that an Italian 
Legion is about to be formed; and some- 
thing is likewise said as to enlisting for 
German and Polish Legions. I, for one, 
cannot understand the extreme delicacy 


felt as to raising a Polish Legion. All Po- 


land does not belong to Austria. You 
might have a Polish Legion from Russia, 
and thus you would give to those Poles 
who are anxious to raise the standard of 
their country the nucleus of a force that 
would materially assist you. If you wish 
to show great deference for Austria, let 
there be a special provision that no sub- 
jects of the Galician provinces shall be 
enrolled, but that you will only enlist 
Russian Poles. Surely there cannot be 
the slightest objection to an organisation 
of that character. We have recently lis- 
tened to gloomy speeches respecting the 
prospects of the war from gentlemen who 
were lately Members of the Government, 
and also from the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) who distinguished, or rather ex- 
tinguished, himself at Vienna; and we 
ought, therefore, to take an opportunity 
of showing to Europe how extremely small 
is the minority who concur in such views. 
My own opinion is, that if we were not 
to prosecute this war when we have the 
incalculable advantage of the co-operation 
of our most faithful, gallant, and powerful 
ally, the Emperor of the French, the next 
generation would have to wage this con- 
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test under less favourable circumstances, 
at a cost of perhaps 500,000,000. or 
600,000,0000. sterling, and with prospects 
of success far inferior to any we now enjoy, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, no- 
body is more entitled than my hon. and 
gallant Friend to express his opinions on 
the conduct of the war, and on the manner 
in which it can be successfully carried on. 
His high military reputation, his distin- 
guished services, and the wide scope to 
which his thoughts on such matters ex- 
tend, all lend the greatest weight to any- 
thing that falls from him, and render the 
suggestions he has just made deserving of 
the deepest consideration. Some of those 
suggestions, however, have already been 
the subject of investigation by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. My hon. and gallant 
Friend began by expressing his hope that 
a declaration of their determination to pro- 
secute the war with vigour will come from 
Her Majesty’s Government. Sir, I and 
my colleagues have already stated our 
intentions upon that point; and I think 
when my hon. and gallant Friend shall 
have heard the words that will soon pro- 
ceed from the Commissioners. appointed to 
convey Her Majesty’s sentiments to her 
Parliament at the close of this Session, he 
will find that the views entertained in that 
high quarter are entirely in accordance 
with those which we have expressed. It 
is quite true, as he says, that if you com- 
pare the amount of our army now in the 
field with the British army in the field 
at the latter period of the Peninsular war, 
you will discover the balance to be greatly 
against the present extent of our force. 
But, if hon. Members will go higher, and 
turn to the first year of the Peninsular war, 
they will find that the efforts which we are 
now making are greater than those that 
the British Government were able to make 
at the commencement of that war. it 
must always be a task of great difficulty, 
starting from peace establishments, to raise 
suddenly and in a short time that aug- 
mentation of our force which the exigen- 
cies of actual hostilities may demand ; but 
I believe there is no period in the history 
of this country in which, within the same 
space of time, so large an increase in our 
military force has taken place as is the 
ease at present, or in which an army 80 
efficient has been sent to so distant a quar- 
ter, to carry out a difficult and dangerous 
undertaking. The number of men enlisted 
is more than double the amount ever be- 
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fore enlisted in any siagle year. It is true 
that our population is greater than it was 
at the period to which I refer; but it is 
equally true that the recompense and the 
rewards held out to labour in all the dif- 
ferent departments of industry are, per- 
haps, now more tempting than they ever 
were before, and that the army has, there- 
fore, to compete in the labour market 
against inducements which formerly did 
not exist to quite the same degree. How- 
ever, I must do the people of this country 
the justice to say that there never was 
a time when their patriotism and public 
spirit were more heartily displayed than 
they have been, judging by the numbers 
who have entered the ranks of the army, 
since the present war began. It is true 
that many of those who have latterly en- 
listed are younger than might be desirable, 
yet it is difficult to adopt the suggestion of 
my hon. and gallant Friend by not appor- 
tioning the youngest regiments for actual 
service, because, as he well knows, the en- 
listment being voluntary, those who join 
choose the corps to which they prefer to be 
attached. There is great force, no doubt, 
in what he urges in regard to the Indian 
army; and it is possible that in some sta- 
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tions portions of the native troops might be | 


available to replace European regiments. 
I will only add, in conclusion, that I can 
assure my hon. and gallant Friend that 
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the suggestions which he has made shall 
receive from Her Majesty’s Government 
that full consideration to which, proceed- 
ing from such a quarter, they are so 
eminently entitled; and I am persuaded 
that the House has heard with satisfaction 
the general remarks with which he has 
favoured it on this occasion. 


the Parliament. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

Message to attend the Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS. 

The House went; and the Roya AssENT 
was given to several Bills; after which, a 
Speech of the Lorps CoMMISSIONERS was 
delivered to both Houses of Parliament by 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 

After which 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


** My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


“By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Tuesday the 23rd day of 
October next, to be then here holden; 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Tuesday the 23rd day of Oc- 
tober next. 
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N Act to enable Her Majesty to accept 
wa the Services of the Militia out of the 
United Kingdom, for the vigorous Prosecution 
of the War. 

II. An Act to permit Foreigners to be Enlisted 
and to serve as Officers and Soldiers in Her 
Majesty’s Forces. 

III. An Act to carry into effect a Treaty between 
Her Majesty and the United States of America. 

IV. An Act to amend the Act for limiting the 
Time of Service in the Army. 

V. An Act to apply the sum of Three millions 
three hundred thousand Pounds out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the Service of the Year end- 
ing the 31st day of March One thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five. 

VI. An Act to apply the sum of Twenty Millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service of 


the Year One thousand eight hundred and fifty- | 


five. 


VII. An Act to extend to Ireland the Provisions | 
of the Eighteenth Section of the Common Law | 


Procedure Act, 1854. 

VIII. An Act for raising the sum of Seventeen 
millions one hundred and eighty-three thousand 
Pounds by Exchequer Bills for the Service of 


the Year One thousand eight hundred and fifty- | 


five. 
IX. An Act to suspend the Decline of the Cus- 


toms Duties on Tea from and after the Fifth | 


Day of Apri/ One thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five. 
X. An Act to enable a Third Principal Secretary 


and a Third Under Secretary of State to sit in | 


the House of Commons. 
XI. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 


and for the better Payment of the Army and | 


their Quarters. 

XII. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

XIII. An Act to explain and amend the Lunacy 
Regulation Act, 1853. 


XIV. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain | 
Lands in pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure | 


Commissioners for England and Wales. 
XV. An Act for the better Protection of Pur- 


chasers against Judgments, Crown Debts, Cases | 
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of Lis pendens, and Life Annuities or Rent- 

charges. 

XVI. An Act to authorize the letting Parts of the 
Royal Forests of Dean and Woolmer, and cer- 
tain other Parts of the Hereditary Possessions 
of the Crown. 

XVII. An Act to carry into effect a Convention 
between Her Majesty and the King of Sardinia. 

XVIII. An Act for raising the Sum of Sixteen 
Millions by way of Annuities. 

XIX. An Act to remove Doubts as to the Commis- 
sions of Officers of Militia in Jreland who have 
omitted to deliver unto the Clerk of the Peace 
Descriptions of their Qualifications, and to in- 
demnify them against the consequences of such 
Omission, and to amend the Law relating to the 
Militia in Ireland. 

XX. An Act for granting to Her Majesty an 
increased rate of Duty on Profits arising from 
Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices. 

XXI. An Act for granting certain Duties of Cus- 
toms on Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and other Articles. 

XXII. An Act for granting certain additional 

| Rates and Duties of Excise. 

XXIII. An Act to alter in certain respects the 
| Law of Intestate Moveable Succession in Scot- 
land. 
| XXIV. An Act to amend an Act of the Second 

and Third Years of King William the Fourth, 
for amending the Representation of the People 
in Scotland, in so far as relates to the Procedure 
in County Elections in that Country. 

| XXV. An Act to allow Affirmations or Declara- 

tions to be made instead of Oaths in certain 

Cases in Scotland. 

| XXVI. An Act to continue the Act of the Thir- 

teenth and Fourteenth Years of Her present 

| Majesty, for enabling the Judges of the Courts 
of Common Law at Westminster to alter the 
| Forms of Pleading. 

| XXVII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 

the Stamp Duties on Newspapers, and to pro- 

vide for the Transmission by Post of printed 
periodical Publications. 

| XXVIII. An Act to provide that the Property or 

Income Tax payable in respect of the Income 

from Ecclesiastical Property in Ireland shall 
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be a Deduction in estimating the Value of such 
Property for the Purpose of Taxation by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

XXIX. An Act to make further Provision for the 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in Scotland. 

XXX. An Act to empower the Commissioners of 
Sewers to expend on House Drainage a certain 
Sum out of the Monies borrowed by them on 
Security of the Rates, and also to give to the 
said Commissioners certain other Powers for 
the same Purpose. 

XXXI. An Act to confirm the Incorporation of 
the Borough of Brighton. 

XXXII. An Act to amend and extend the Juris- 
diction of the Stannary Court. 

XXXIII. An Act to prevent Doubts as to the 
Validity of certain Proceedings in the House of 
Commons. 

XXXIV. An Act to provide for the Education of 
Children in the Receipt of Out-door Relief. 

XXXV. An Act to continue the Act for extend- 
ing for a limited Time the Provision for Abate- 
ment of Income Tax in respect of Insurance on 
Lives. 

XXXVI. An Act to repeal the Stamp Duties 
payable on Matriculation and Degrees in the 
University of Oxford. 

XXXVII. An Act to apply the Sum of Ten Mil- 
lions out of the Consolidated Fund to the Ser- 
vice of the Year One thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-five. 

XXXVIII. An Act to allow Spirit of Wine to be 
used Duty-free in the Arts and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom. 

XXXIX. An Act to facilitate Grants of Lands 
and Tenements for the Purpose of Religious 
Worship and other Purposes connected there- 
with, 

XL. An Act for further promoting the Establish- 
ment of free Publie Libraries and Museums in 
Ireland. 

XLI. An Act for abolishing the Jurisdiction of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of England and Wales 
in Suits for Defamation. 

XLII. An Act to enable British Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents Abroad to administer Oaths 
and do Notarial Acts. 

XLIII, An Act to enable Infants, with the Ap- 
probation of the Court of Chancery, to make 
binding Settlements of their Real and Personal 
Estate on Marriage. 

XLIV. An Act to amend an Act of last Session, 
to provide for the Establishment of a National 
Gallery of Paintings, Sculpture, and the Fine 
Arts, for the Care of a Public Library, and the 
Erection of a Public Museum, in Dublin. 

XLV. An Act for further assimilating the Prac- 
tice in the County Palatine of Lancaster to 
that of other Counties with respect to the Trial 
of Issues from the Superior Courts at West- 
minster. 

XLVI. An Act for disafforesting the Forest of 
Woolmer. 

XLVII. An Act to continue an Act of the 
Eighteenth Year of Her present Majesty, for 
charging the Maintenance of certain poor Per- 
sons in Unions in England and Wales upon the 
Common Fund. 

XLVIII. An Act for the better Administration of 
Justiee in the Cinque Ports. 

XLIX. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 





themselves for Offices and Employments, and 
to extend the Time limited for those Purposes 
respectively. 

L. An Act to amend the Provisions of the Court 
of Exchequer (Ireland) Act, 1850. 

LI. An Act to continue the Exemption of In- 
habitants from Liability to be rated as such 
in respect of Stock in Trade or other Property 
to the Relief of the Poor. 

LII. An Act to continue Appointments under 
the Act for consolidating the Copyhold and 
Inclosure Commissions, and for completing 
Proceedings under the Tithe Commutation 
Acts. 

LIII. An Act to relieve the East India Company 
from the Obligation to maintain the College at 
Haileybury. 

LIV. An Act to enable Her Majesty to assent 
to a Bill, as amended, of the Legislature of 
New South Wales, “to confer a Constitution 
on New South Wales, and to grant a Civil List 
to Her Majesty.” 

LV. An Act to enable Her Majesty to assent 
to a Bill, as amended, of the Legislature of 
Victoria, to establish a Constitution in and for 
the Colony of Victoria. 

LVI, An Act to repeal the Acts of Parliament 
now in force respecting the Disposal of the 
Waste Lands of the Crown in Her Majesty’s 
Australian Colonies, and to make other Pro- 
vision in lieu thereof. 

LVII. An Act further to amend the Laws relating 
to the Militia in England. 

LVIII. An Act to better enable the Chancellor 
and Council of the Duchy of Lancaster to sell 
and purchase Land on behalf of Her Majesty, 
Her Heirs and Successors, in right of the said 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

LIX. An Act to facilitate Inquiries of Commis- 
sioners of Endowed Schools in Ireland. 

LX. An Act for excepting Gold Wedding Rings 
from the Operation of the Act of the last Ses- 
sion relating to the Standard of Gold and Silver 
Wares, and from the Exemptions contained in 
other Acts relating to Gold Wares. 

LXI. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain 
Iands in Pursuance of a Special Report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales. 

LXII. An Act to amend an Act of the Eighteenth 
Year of Iler Majesty, to amend the Laws for 
the better Prevention of the Sale of Spirits by 
unlicensed Persons and for the Sppression of 
illicit Distillation in Ireland. 

LXIII. An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Law relating to Friendly Societies. 

LXIV, An Act to settle Annuities on Emily 
Harrict Lady Raglan and Richard Henry 
Fitzroy Lord Raglan, and the next surviving 
Heir Male of his Body, in consideration of the 
eminent Services of the late Field Marshal 
Lord Raglan. 

LXV. An Act to amend the Dublin Carriage Acts. 

LXVI. An Act to render valid certain Marriages 
in Christ Church inthe Chapelry of Todmorden 
and Parish of Rochdale in the Counties of 
Lancaster and York. 

LXVII. An Act to facilitate the Remedies on 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes by the 
Prevention of frivolous or fictitious Defences to 
Actions thereon. 

LXVIII. An Act to amend the Laws concerning 
the Burial of the Dead in Scotland. , 
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LXIX. An Act to discontinue the taking of Toll 
onthe Turnpike Roads leading from the City 
of Dublin and on the Turnpike Road from 
Kinnegad to Athlone, and to provide for the 
Maintenance of such Roads as Public Roads, 
and for the Discharge of the Debts due thereon, 
and other Purposes. 

LXX. An Act for further promoting the Esta- 
blishment of Free Public Libraries in Muni- 
cipal Towns, and for extending it to towns 
governed under Local Improvement Acts, and 
to Parishes. 

LXXI. An Act to authorize the Commissioners 
of the Treasury to make arrangements con- 
cerning certain Loans advanced by way of 
Relief to the Islands of Antigua, Nevis, and 
Montserrat. 

LXXII. An Act for legalizing and preserving 
the restored Standards of Weights and Mea- 
sures. 

LXXIII. An Act to extend the Period for ap- 
plying for a Sale under the Acts for facilitating 
the Sale and Transfer of Incumbered Estates in 
Lreland. 

LXXIV. An Act to enable Grand Juries of 
Counties in Ireland to present for Payment of 
Expenses in certain Cases. 

LXXV. An Act to continue certain temporary 
Provisions concerning Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion in England. 

LXXVI. An Act to continue an Act of the Fifth 
and Sixth Years of Her present Majesty for 
amending the Law relative to private Lunatic 
Asylums in Jreland. 

LXXVII. An Act to give Effect to a Convention 
between Her Majesty and the United States of 
America. 

LXXVIII. An Act to reduce certain Duties pay- 
able on Stage Carriages, and to amend the 
Laws relating to Stamp Duties, and to Bonds 
and Securities to the Inland Revenue. 

LXXIX. An Act to amend the Law regarding 
the Burial of Poor Persons by Guardians and 
Overseers of the Poor. 

LXXX. An Act to ratify conditional Agreements 
entered into by the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Works and Public Buildings; and to 
vest in the said Commissioners certain Property 
situate near the College of Edinburgh in the 
City of Edinburgh, together with the General 
Register House in the said City, and all lands 
held therewith ; and to enable the said Com- 
missioners to acquire certain Property near the 
Palace of Holyrood. 

LXXXI. An Act to amend the Law concerning 
the certifying and registering of Places of Ke- 
ligious Worship in England. 

LXXXII. An Act to abolish certain Payments 
charged on the Consolidated Fund in favour of 
the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin and of certain Professors in the said 
College ; and to repeal the Stamp Duties pay- 
able on Matriculations and Degrees in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

LXXXIII. An Act to continue certain Acts for 
regulating Turnpike Roads in Ireland. 

LXXXIV. An Act to provide for the Perform- 
ance of certain Duties of the Speaker during 
his temporary Absence from the House of 
Commons. 

LXXXV. An Act for carrying into effect the 
Engagements between Her Majesty and certain 
Chiefs of the Sherbro Country near Sierra Leone 





in Africa, for the more effectual Suppression 
of the Slave Trade. 

LXXXVI. An Act for securing the Liberty of 
Religious Worship. 

LXXXVII, An Act to amend the Act for the 
better Care and Reformation of Youthful 
Offenders, and the Act to render Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools in Scotland more ayail- 
able for the Benefit of Vagrant Children. 

LXXXVIII. An Act to facilitate the Erection of 
Dwelling Houses for the Working Classes in 
Scotland, 

LXXXIX. An Act to amend the Provisions of 
the Huddersfield Burial Ground Act, 1852. 

XC. An Act for the Payment of Costs in Pro- 
ceedings instituted on behalf of the Crown in 
Matters relating to the Revenue, and for the 
Amendment of the Procedure and Practice in 
Crown Suits in the Court of Exchequer. 

XCI. An Act to facilitate the Erection and 
Maintenance of Colonial Lighthouses, and 
otherwise to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854. 

XCII. An Act for appropriating the Corps of the 
Prebend or Portion of Netherhall Ledbury in 
the Diocese and County of Hereford, and for 
constituting the Living of Ledbury a Rectory 
with Cure of Souls, and for augmenting the En- 
dowments thereof. 

XCIII. An Act to amend certain Acts relating 
to the Court of Judicature of Prince of Wales 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca, and to the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature in India. 

XCIV. An Act to impose increased Rates of 
Duty of Excise on Spirits disti‘led in the United 
Kingdom ; to allow Malt, Sugar, and Molasses 
to be used Duty-free in the distilling of Spirits 
in lieu of Allowances and Drawbacks on such 
Spirits, Sugar, and Molasses respectively ; and 
to amend the Laws relating to the Duties of 
Excise. 

XCV. An Act to enable the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings to 
provide additional Offices for the Public Ser- 
vice in or near Downing Street, Westminster. 

XCVI. An Act to consolidate certain Acts, and 
otherwise amend the Laws of the Customs, and 
an Act to regulate the Office of the Receipt of 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer at Westminster. 

XCVIT. An Act for the Amendment and Conso- 
lidation of the Customs Tariff Acts. 

XCVIII. An Act to continue certain Turnpike 
Acts in Great Britain. 

XCIX. An Act to enable Her Majesty to carry 
into effect a Convention made between Her 
Majesty, His Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
and His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 

C. An Act to amend the Law concerning the 
Qualification of Officers of the Militia. 

CI. An Act for the more effectual Execution of 
the Convention between Her Majesty and the 
French Government concerning the Fisheries 
in the Seas between the British Islands and 
France. 

CII. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made under an Act of the Fifteenth Year of 
Her present Majesty, to facilitate Arrangements 
for the Relief of Turnpike Trusts. 

CIII. An Act to amend an Act of the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament relating to the Sale of Spirits 
by unlicensed Persons and illicit Distillation in 
freland ; and also to repeal so much of an Act 
of the Third and Fourth Years of His late Ma- 
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jesty as requires Persons applying for Licences 
for the Sale of Beer, Cider, or Spirits by 
Retail in Jreland to enter into a Bond with 
Sureties. 

CIV. An Act for the Regulation of Chinese Pas- 
senger Ships, 

CV. An Act to amend the Lunatic Asylums Act, 
1853, and the Acts passed in the Ninth and 


Seventeenth Years of Her Majesty, for the | 
Regulation of the Care and Treatment of Lu- | 


naties. 

CVI. An Act to suspend the making of Lists and 
the Ballots for the Militia of the United King- 
dom. 

CVII. An Act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the Treasury to make Arrangements concern- 
ing a certain Loan advanced by way of Relief 
to the Island of Tobago. 

CVIII. An Act to amend the Law for the In- 
spection of Coal Mines in Great Britain. 

CIX. An Act to make further Provisions for 
the Repayment of Advances out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the Erection and Enlargement 
of Asylums for the Lunatic Poor in Ireland, 
and to amend the Laws with reference to the 
Repayments in case of Change of Districts, and 
the Appointment of Commissioners of General 
Control and Correspondence. 

CX. An Act to authorize the application of cer- 
tain Sums granted by Parliament for Drainage 
and other Works of public Utility in Ireland 
towards the Completion of certain Navigations 
undertaken in connection with Drainages, and 
to amend the Acts for promoting the Drainage 
of Lands and Improvements in connection there- 
with in Ireland. 

CXI. An Act to amend the Law relating to Bills 
of Lading. 


CXII. An Act to continue an Act of the Eleventh | 


Year of Her present Majesty, for the better 


Prevention of Crime and Outrage in certain | 


Parts of Jreland. 


CXII. An Act to extend the Provisions of an | 


Act of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Years of 
Iler present Majesty, for rebuilding the Bridge 
over the River Ness at Inverness. 

CXIV. An Act for the Tranfer of Licences of 
Public Houses in Jreland. 

CXV, An Act to continue and amend the Public 
Health Act (1854). 

CXVI. An Act for the better Prevention of 
Diseases. 

CXVII. An Act for transferring to One of Ter 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State the 
Powers and Estates vested in the Principal 
Officers of the Ordnance. 

CXVIII. An Act to repeal the Act of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Years of the Reign of 
Her present Majesty for further regulating the 
Sale of Beer and other Liquors on the Lord’s 
Day, and to substitute other Provisions in lieu 
thereof, 


CXIX. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Carriage of Passengers by Sea. 

CXX. An Act for the better Local Management 
of the Metropolis. 

CXXI. An Act to consolidate and Amend the 
Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Acts, 1848 and 1849. 

CXXII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
the Construction of Buildings in the Metropolis 
and its Neighbourhood. 

| CXXIII. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, 

' Clothing, and contingent and other Expenses of 
the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; to grant Allowances in certain Cases 
to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Paymasters, 
Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, 
Surgeons’ Mates, and Serjeant Majors of the 
Militia ; and to authorize the Employment of 
the Non-commissioned Officers. 

CXXIV. An Act to amend the Charitable Trusts 
Act, 1853. 

CXXYV. An Act to confirm Provisional Orders 
of the General Board of Health, applying the 
Public Health Act (1848) to the Districts 
of Middlesbrough, Windhill, Christchurch, 

| Keighley, Tunstall, and Toxuteth Park, and 

| for Alteration of the Boundaries of the District 
of Romford. 

CXXVI. An Act for diminishing Expense and 
Delay in the Administration of Criminal Justice 

| in certain Cases. 

| CXXVII. An Act to make better Provision for 

| the Union of contiguous Benefices, and to 

| facilitate the building and endowing of new 
Churches in spiritually destitute Districts. 

| CXXVIII. An Act further to amend the Laws 

| concerning the Burial of the Dead in England, 

| CXXIX. An Act to apply a Sum out of the Con- 
solidated Fund and the Surplus of Ways and 

Means to the Service of the Year One thousand 

eight hundred and fifty-five, and to appropriate 

| the Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
ment. 

CXXX. An Act for raising the Sum of Seven 
Millions by Exchequer Bills and Exehequer 
Bonds, for the Service of the Year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five. 

CXXXI. An Act to render more secure the Con- 
ditions upon which Money is advanced out of 
the Parliamentary Grant for the Purposes of 
Education. 

CXXXII. An Act for facilitating the Erection of 
Dwelling Houses for the Labouring Classes. 

CXXXIII. An Act for limiting the Liability of 
Members of certain Joint-stock Companies. 

CXXXIV. An Act to make further Provision for 
the more speedy and efficient Despatch of Bu- 
siness in the High Court of Chancery, and to 
vest in the Lord Chancellor the Ground and 
Buildings of the said Court situate in South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, with Powers 
of leasing and Sale thereof. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 


DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 


i. N Act to Amend “The Pudsey Gas Act, 

1845,” and to enable the Company 

thereby incorporated to raise a further Sum of 
Money. 

ii, An Act for incorporating the Woolwich, Plum- 
stead, and Charlton Consumers Gas Company. 

iii. An Act to enable the Cambridge University 
and Town Waterworks Company to raise fur- 
ther Money. 

iv. An Act to enable the Taunton Gaslight and 
Coke Company to raise a further Sum of Money, 
and for other Purposes. 

y. An Act for erecting and maintaining a Bridge 
over the River Wye ata Place called Hoar- 
withy Ferry, in the Parishes of Hentland and 
King’s Caple in the County of Hereford, and 
for making convenient Approaches thereto. 

vi. An Act to transfer to the Corporation of the 
Town of Brighton the Property, Powers, Pri- 
vileges, and Liabilities of the Brighton Im- 
provement Commissioners. 

vii. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Folkestone Waterworks Company. 

viii. An Act for more effectually lighting with 
Gas the Town of Stalybridge aud the Neigh- 
bourhood thereof in the Counties of Chester 
and Lancaster and in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

ix. An Act for supplying with Gas the Townships 
of Osset-cum-Gawthorpe in the Parish of Dews- 

, and Horbury in the Parish of Wakefield, 
all in the West Riding of the County of York. 

x. An Act for enabling the Monmouthshire Rail- 
way and Canal Company to raise further Ca- 
pital, and for other Purposes. 

xi. An Act for constructing a Railway from Brid- 
port to Maiden Newton, on the Wilts, Somer- 
set, and Weymouth Railway, in the County of 
Dorset. 

xii. An Act to consolidate and amend the Pro- 
visions of the Act relating to the Ratclif’ Gas- 
light and Coke Company. 

xiii, An Act to enable the Leeds, Bradford, and 
Halifax Junction Railway Company to raise 
additional Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

xiv. An Act for merging the Shefield Gas Con- 
sumers Company in the Shefield United Gas- 
light Company and for other Purposes. 

xv. An Act to authorize the Glossop Gas Com- 
pany to raise Money, and for other Purposes. 
xvi. An Act to enable the South-eastern Railway 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money, and 
to create Preferential Stock, for the Purpose of 

paying off their Mortgage Debt. 

xvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Midland Railway in the Parish of Cam in the 
County of Gloucester to the Town of Dursley. 

xviii. An Act to enable the Belfast and County 
Down Railway Company to extend their Rail- 
way in the County of Down. 

xix. An Act to grant further Powers to “ The 
Colchester, Stour Valley, Sudbury, and Hal- 
stead Railway Company.” 


| xx. An Act to enable the Heywood Waterworks 
Company to extend their Undertaking, and to 
increase their Capital. 

xxi. An Act for enabling the Grand Junction 
Waterworks Company to raise further Capital, 
and for other Purposes. 

xxii. An Act to re-incorporate Price’s Patent 
Candle Company, and to extend its Powers. 
xxiii. An Act to enable “ The South Wales Mi- 
neral Railway Company to grant a Lease of 

their Undertaking. 

xxiv. An Act for enabling the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company to raise additional 
Capital, and for other Purposes. 

xxv, An Act to empower the Vale of Neath Rail- 
way Company to raise further Money for the 
Purposes of their Undertaking. 

xxvi, An Act to incorporate the Woolwich Equit- 
able Gas Company, and to enable them to raise 
further Money ; and for other Purposes, 

xxvii. An Act enable the Joreuay Market Com- 
pany to raise a further Sum of Money, to sell 
or lease their Undertaking, and for other Pur- 
poses. 

xxviii. An Act to extend the Great North of 
Scotland Railway from Huntly to Keith. 

xxix. An Act to enable the Chesterfield Water- 
works and Gaslight Company to extend their 
Undertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

xxx. An Act for making a Railway from the Town 
of Jedburgh to the Kelso Branch of the North 
British Railway at or near the Roxburgh Sta- 
tion, and for other Purposes. 

xxxi. An Act for constructing a Market House, 
Market Place, and other Buildings for public 
Accommodation at Bangor in the County of 
Carnarvon, and for the better Regulation and 
Maintenance of the Markets there, and for 
other Purposes, 

xxxii. An Act for more effectually supplying with 
Gas the Parish of Rotherham and certain 
Places adjacent thereto in the West Riding of 
the County of York. 

xxxiii. An Act for better enabling the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Assurance Society 
to sue and be sued, and for other Purposes with 
relation to the Society. 

xxxiv. An Act to enable the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Birmingham Waterworks to 
construct new Waterworks ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

xxxv. An Act for extending the Powers of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight and Coke 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxvi. An Act for paving, draining, cleansing, 
lighting, and otherwise improving the District 
of Saint Mark, Surbiton, in the Parish of 
Kingston-upon- Thames in the County of Sur- 
rey ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act to incorporate the Stourbridge 
Gas Company, and to enable them to light with 
Gas the Town of Stourbridge in Worcester- 
shire and other Places. 
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xxxviii. An Act to enable the East Indian Rail- 
way Company to issue and register Shares and 
Securities in India ; and for other Purposes in 
relation to such Company. 

xxxix. An Act for authorizing the Sale of the 
Uxbridge Burgage Lands, and directing the Ap- 
plication of the Proceeds thereof, and for other 
Purposes. 

xl, An Act to enable the Madras Railway Com- 
pany to issue and register Shares and Securities 
in India, and for other Purposes in relation to 
such Company. 

xli. An Act to enable the Corporation of New- 
portin Monmouthshire to purchase the Interest 
of the Freemen in Newport Marshes, and for 
other Purposes. 

xii, An Act to amend “The Lancaster Water- 
works and Gas Act, 1852,” and to raise an ad- 
ditional Sum of Money for the Purposes of the 
said Act ; and for other Purposes. 

xliii. An Act to amend the Provisions and extend 
the Limits of the Act relating to the Over 
Darwen Gaslight Company. 

xliv. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens of the City of Manchester to make 
a new Street from Manchester across the River 
Irwell into Salford ; and authorizing Arrange- | 
ments with the Corporation of Salford in =e 
ference thereto ; and for other Purposes. 





{ 
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xlv. An Act to extend the Limits of the Borough 
of Kingston-upon- Thames, and to provide for | 
the better paving, lighting, draining, and other- 
wise improving the said Borough ; and for other | 
Purposes. | 

xlvi. An Act for extending the Powers of The | 
Plymouth Great Western Dock Company, and 


for other Purposes. 

xlvii. An Act authorize the Mayor, Aldermen, | 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Oldham to | 
construct additional Waterworks ; and for other } 
Purposes. 

xlviii. An Act to confer further Powers on the | 
Birmingham Gaslight and Coke Company. 

xlix, An Act for repealing an Act called “ The | 
Hartlepool Gas and Waterworks Act, 1849,” | 
and granting other Powers in lieu thereof; and | 
for enabling the Hartlepool Gas and Water | 
Company to raise further Money, and for other | 
Purposes; the Short Title of which is “The | 
Hartlepool Gas and Waterworks Act, 1855.” | 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts re- | 
lating to the Llynvi Valley Railway Company ; | 
to enable them to construct a new Railway 
from Llangonoyd to Bridgend, and to extend | 
their present Line from Foce Toll House to 
Saint Bride’s Minor, to abandon Parts of their 
existing and authorized Lines, to dissolve the 
Bridgend Railway Company, and to abandon | 
their Railway; and for other Purposes. 

li. An Act for further and more effectually re-} 
pairing and maintaining the Bridge over the 
River Tweed at or near the Town of Kelso in | 
the County of Roxburgh. | 

lii. An Act to amend ‘* The St. Georye’s Harbour 
Act, 1853.” | 


lili, An Act to enable the Ulster Railway Com- | 
pany to make a Railway from Armagh to) 
Monaghan, and to enlarge their Station at! 


Gaslight Company,” established to supply with 
Gas the Town of Kilmarnock, and the Parishes 
of Kilmarnock and Riccarton, and Places 
therein, all in the County of Ayr. 

lvi. An Act for consolidating into One Act and 
amending the Provisions of the several Acts 
relating to the Dundee and Perth and Aberdeen 
Railway Junction Company ; and for enabling 
the Company to raise Money for the Payment 
of Debts ; and for other Purposes. 

lvii. An Act for making a Railway from the Great 
North of Scotland Railway to Turriff in the 
County of Aberdeen. 

lviii. An Act to authorize certain Arrangements 
with respect to the Capital of the Swansea 
Dock Company. 

lix. An Act for extending the Time for the Com- 
pletion of the Cornwall Railway and Works ; 
and for making further Provisions as to the 
Share Capital of the Cornwall Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

ix. An Act to enable the Swansea Vale Railway 
Company to extend their Railway, and to main- 
tain and work the same as a Passenger Railway, 
and for other Purposes connected therewith. 

Ixi. An Act to repeal the Act relating to the 
Leominster and Ledbury Turnpike Trust, and 
to make other Provisions in lieu thereof. 

Ixii. An Act to enable the Salisbury and Yeovil 
Railway Company to make a Deviation in the 
Line of their Railway; and for other Purposes. 


| lxiii. An Act to enlarge some of the Powers of 


the Acts relating to the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Company; and to enable such Com- 
pany to raise further Sums of Money, to acquire 
additional Lands, to lease the Somerset Central 
Railway, to hold additional Shares in the Exeter 
and Crediton Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixiv. An Act to incorporate the Hyde Gas Com- 
pany, and to grant more effectual Powers for 
supplying with Gas the several Townships of 
Hyde, Werneth, Bredbury, Romiley, Newton, 
and Godley in the County of Chester. 

Ixy. An Act for making a Railway from and out 
of the Great North of Scotland Railway in the 
Parish of Inverury to the Town of Old Mel- 
drum, all in the County of Aberdeen; and for 
other Purposes, 

Ixvi. An Act for amending the several Acts re- 
lating to the Liverpool Corporation Water- 
works, and for authorizing Deviations and the 
Construction of Works ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixvii. An Act for amending “ The Commercial 
Roads Act, 1828,” and “The Commercial 
Roads Continuation Act, 1849,” and for other 
Purposes, 

Ixviii. An Act for repairing the Road from the 
Town of Kingston-upon-Hull to the Western 
Boundary of the Parish of Hessle in the East 
Riding of the County of York. 

Ixix. An Act for making a Railway from the Ov- 
ford Branch of the Great Western Railway to 


Abingdon. 


Ixx. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 


and Burgesses of the Borough ot Ashton-under- 
Tyne in the County of Lancaster to purchase 
and maintain Waterworks ; and for other Pur- 


poses. 


| lxxi. An Act to repeal the Act relating to the 

liv. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen,! Nottingham and Loughborough Turnpike Road, 
and Burgesses of Londonderry to raise a fur-| and to make other Provisions in lieu thereof. 
ther Sum of Money ; and for other Purposes. | Ixxii. An Act for establishing and maintaining an 

lv. An Act to incorporate “ The ry efficient System of Police for the Royal Burgh 


Belfast ; and for other Purposes. 
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of Renfrew, for improving the said Burgh, and 
for other Purposes in relation thereto. 

Ixxiii. An Act to enable the Waterford and Li- 
merick Railway Company to raise further 
Money ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxiv. An Act for the Improvement of the Town 
of Saint Helen’s, and for other Purposes. 

Ixxv. An Act to alter and extend the Line of the 
Cromford and High Peak Railway, and to 
amend and consolidate the Provisions of the 
Acts relating thereto. 

Ixxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway at Killonan 
to Castleconnell, to be called “ The Limerick 
and Castleconnell Railway ;” and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixxvii. An Act to extend the Limits of the New- 
castle-under-Lyme Gaslight Company’s Act for 
the Supply of Gas, and to authorize the raising 
of a further Sum of Money, and for other Pur- 
poses. 

Ixxviii. An Act to increase the borrowing Powers 
of the Limerick and Foynes Railway Company. 

Ixxix. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Maryport and Carlisle Railway ; 
to authorize the Company to improve their ex- 
isting Railway; to make new branches, Sta- 
tions, and other Additions to their Works ; to 
raise further Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxx. An Act for better lighting with Gas the 
Town and Borough of Newport, and the 
Neighbourhood thereof, in the County of Mon- 
mouth. 

Ixxxi. An Act for more effectually supplying with 
Gas the Town of Weston-super-Mare in the 
County of Somerset. 

Ixxxii. An Act to renew the Term and continue 
the Powers of an Act passed in the Eighth 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, intituled An Act for repairing the 
Road from Alford to Boston, and from thence 
to Cowbridge in the Township of Frithville, in 
the County of Lincoln. 

Ixxxiii. An Act to repeal so much of the Act re- 
lating to the Wigan and Preston Roads as re- 
lates to the District of the said Roads North of 
Yarrow, and to make other Provisions in lieu 
thereof. 

Ixxxiv. An Act to alter and amend ‘‘ The Lands 
Improvement Company’s Act, 1853.” 

Ixxxv. An Act to renew the Term and conti- 
nue the Powers of an Act passed in the First 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, intituled An Act to continue the 
Term and alter and enlarge the Powers of 
an Act of the Fortieth Year of His late Majes- 
ty’s Reign, for repairing the Road leading from 
the Turnpike Road in Witney to the Road on 
Swerford Heath, and the Road leading from 
the Road from Woodstock to Birmingham 
through Charlbury to the Road from Chipping 
Norton to Burford, all in the County of Ox- 
ford. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for making a Railway from Os- 
westry in the County of Salop to Welchpool and 
Newtown in the County of Montgomery. 

Ixxxvii. An Act for repairing, widening, and 
maintaining several Roads in the Counties of 
Dorset and Devon leading to and from the Bo- 
rough of Lyme Regis, and from the Turnpike 
Road on Raymond's Hill to the Turnpike Road 
at the Three Ashes in the Parish of Crewkerne 
in the County of Somerset. 


| Ixxxviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 

| Town of Dundalk in the County of Louth to 
the Town of Black Rock in the said County, 

| Ixxxix. An Act for the better Supply of the City 
of Gloucester and the Neighbourhood thereof 
with Water ; and for other Purposes, 

xe. An Act for enabling the London and Black. 
wall Railway Company to widen certain Por- 
tions of their Railways, and for amending some 
of the Provisions of the Acts relating to such 
Railways. 

xci. An Act for enabling the Manchestsr, Shefield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway to Lincoln, and for other Pur- 
poses, 

xcii. An Act for continuing the Term of the Not- 
tingham and Newhaven Turnpike Road and 
Districts Act, and for other Purposes. 

xciii. An Act for extending the Powers of the 
Warrington Waterworks Company, and for 
other Purposes. 

xciv. An Act to amend the East Kent Railway 
Act, 1853. 

xev. An Act to authorize the Company of Pro- 


prietors of the Aegent’s Canal to purchase the 
Hertford Union Canal; and for other Pur- 


poses, 

xevi, An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway 
Company to raise a further Sun: of Money. 

xevii. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Glasgow and South-western 
Railway, and for other Purposes. 

xeviii. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the South Wales Railway Company, 
and to authorize the Construction of new Works, 
and Alterations of existing Works, and for other 
Purposes. 

xcix. An Act to authorize Improvements in the 
Borough of Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

c. An Act for the Improvement of the Town of 
Newton in Mackerfield and Neighbourhood in 
the County of Lancaster. 

ci. An Act to enable the Cork and Youghal Railway 
Company to make a Branch Railway to Queens- 
town, and to make certain Deviations in and 
an Extension of their Line ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cii. An Act to alter certain Portions of the Me- 
iropolitan Railway, and to amend the Provisions 
of the Act relating thereto. 

ciii. An Act to amend and extend the Provisions 
of the Act relating to the Gomersal and Dews- 
bury Turnpike Roads, and to create a further 
Term therein ; and for other Purposes. 

civ. An Act to repeal certain Acts relating to the 
Basingstoke, Stockbridge and Lobcomb Corner 
Turnpike Roads, and to make other Provisions 
in lieu thereof. 

ev. An Act to enable the Dundalk and Enniskil- 
len Railway Company to construct Extension 
Railways ; and for other Purposes. 

evi, An Act to repeal the Acts relating to the 
Road from Lightpill to Birdlip, and make other 
Provisions in lieu thereof, 

evii. An Act to repeal the Act relating to the 
Peterborough and Wellingborough Turnpike 
Road, and to make other Provisions in lieu 
thereof. 

eviii, An Act to repeal the Act for making and 
maintaining a Turnpike Road from Cainscross 
through Stroud over Rodborough and Minchin- 
hampton Commons to the Town of Minchin- 
hampton, with some Branches therefrom, all in 
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the County of Gloucester, and to make other 
Provisions in lieu thereof. 

cix. An Act to repeal an Act for making and 
maintaining certain Roads from the Town of 
Stroud and several other Places therein men- 
tioned, all in the County of Glouceste;, and to 
make other Provisions in lieu thereof. 

ex. An Act to enable the Rhymney Railway Com- 
pany to extend their Railway to the Taf Vale 
Railway, to construct Branch Railways, and 
for other Purposes. 

exi. An Act for continuing the Term and amending 
and extending the Provisions of the Act relating 
to the First District of the Bridport Turnpike 
Roads in the County of Dorset. 

exii. An Act for continuing the Term and amend- 
ing and extending the Provisions of the Act 
relating to the Bridport and Broadwinsor Turn- 
pike Roads. 

exiii, An Act for incorporating the Bombay, Ba- 
voda, and Central India Railway Company ; 
and for other Purposes connected therewith. 

exiv. An Act for extending the Time for the 
Purchase of Lands and for the Completion of a 
Railway from Chichester to Bognor. 

exy. An Act for incorporating the Scinde Rail- 
way Company, and for other Purposes connect- 
ed therewith, 

exvi. An Act to enable the North Yorkshire and 
Cleveland Railway Company to make a Branch 
from their Railway to the Middlesbrough and 
Guisbrough Railway, and also a Branch to 
Whorlton, and other Works ; and to alter and 
amend the Act relating to the said Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exvii, An Act to change the name of “ The Na- 
tional Loan Fund Life ‘Assurance Society’’ to 
the name of “ The International Life Assurance 
Society ;’’ and to enable the said Society to 
sue and be sued in the Name of the Chairman 
or Secretary or any One Director of the said 
Society ; and to give additional Powers to the 
said Society. 

exviii. An Act to authorise and empower the 
Magistrates and Council of the City of Glasgow 
to supply with Water the said City and Sub- 
urbs thereof, and Districts and Places adja- 
cent ; to purchase and acquire the Glasgow 
Waterworks, and the Gorbals Gravitation 
Waterworks ; and to introduce an additional 
Supply of Water from Loch Katrine ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exix. An Act for maintaining and improving the 
Harbour of Ayr, and for the better Regulation 
and Management thereof. 

exx. An Act for making a Railway through part 
of the Aberdale Valicy in the County of Gla- 
morgan, to join the V.xle of Neath Railway. 

exxi. An Act for enabliti, the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Birmingham Canal Navigations 
to make and maintain additional Canals and 
Works, and for other Purposes. 

exxii. An Act for making Railways from the 
South Devon Railway to Exmouth, and to the 
Basin of the Exeter Canal, to be called The 
Exeter and Exmouth Railway. 

exxiii. An Act to consolidate the Capital Stock of 
the Electric Telegraph Company and of the Jn- 
ternational Telegraph Company, and to grant 
further Powers to the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

exxiv. An Act to enable the Great Northern 
Railway Company further to increase their 





Capital; and for other Purposes with relation 
to the same Company. 

exxv. An Act for incorporating the “ Colonial 
Life Assurance Company ;” for enabling the 
said Company to sue and to be sued, to take 
and hold Property; and for other Purposes 
relating to the said Company. 

exxvi. An Act for the Improvement, Maintenanee, 
and Regulation of the Port of Hartlepool, for 
the Construction of a Harbour of Refuge there, 
and for other Purposes. 

exxvii. An Act for making a Railway from Lady- 
bank, on the Line of the Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee Railway, by Auchtermuchty and Sirath- 
miglo, to Milnathort and Kinross. 

exxviii. An Act to authorise the Sunderland Dock 
Company to make further Works; and to amend 
and consolidate the Acts relating to the said 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exxix. An Act for regulating the Share Capital of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company, and for other Purposes. 

exxx. An Act to enable the Stockport, Disley, and 
Whaley Bridge Railway Company to construct 
a Junction Line to the Cromford and High Peak 
Railway, and for other Purposes. 

exxxi. An Act to enable the Carmarthen and Car- 
digan Railway Company to make a Deviation 
in their Line of Railway, and for other Pur- 
poses, 

exxxii. An Act for the Improvement of the Town 
of Leek, in the County of Stafford, for pur- 
chasing the Market Tolls, and for providing 
more commodious Markets and Cemeteries, and 
for better supplying the Inhabitants with Wa- 
ter ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxiii. An Act to enable the Weymouth Water- 
works Company to increase and extend their 
Supply of Water, and to construct new Works ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxxiv. An Act for changing the Corporate Name 
of the Company of Proprietors of the Grand 
Surrey Canal; tor consolidating their Acts ; 
for authorizing them to make a new Entrance 
from the Thames, additional Docks and other 
Works, and to raise further Moneys; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxxv. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Torquay, Tor, and St. Mary Church Gas Com- 
pany. 

exxxvi. An Act to repeal the Acts passed for 
repairing the Road from Hedon through Pres- 
ton and Bilton to Hull, and other Roads in the 
County of York, and to make other Provisions 
in lieu thereof. 

exxxvii. An Act for incorporating the “ Gaslight 
Company of Sligo,” and for other Purposes, 

exxxvili. An Act to amend the Provisions of 
“The West Bromwich’ Improvement Act, 
1854,” with relation to the Prevention of 
Smoke. 

exxxix, An Act to vary the mode of carrying the 
Staines, Wokingham, and Woking Railway 
across certain Roads, and for other Purposes. 

exl. An Act for incorporating “ The Cape Town 
Railway and Dock Company,” and for other 
Purposes connected therewith. 

exli. An Act to Amalgamate the Glasgow and 
Inchbelly Bridge and Possil and Balmore 
Turnpike Road Trusts, and to make Branch 
Roads ; and for other Purposes, 

exlii. An Act for making and maintaining a 
Turnpike Road from Charlestown of Aboyne, 
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by Ballater, Crathie, and Castletown of Brae- 
mar, to Cairnwell Hill, with a Branch at 
Crathie, in the County of Aberdeen ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exliii. An Act for constructing and maintaining 
a Quay and other Works in the Borough of 
Gateshead in the County of Durham, and for 
other Purposes. 

exliv. An Act to enable the Halifax Gaslight 
and Coke Company to transfer their Under- 
taking and Powers to the Halifax Local Board 
of Health ; and for other Purposes, 

exlv. An Act to amend an Act of the First Year 
of the Reign of King George the Fourth, 
Chapter 100, to enable Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Lieutenancy for the City of London 
to purchase certain Lands and Houses for build- 
ing more convenient and requisite Head Quar- 
ters, Storehouses, and other proper Accommo- 
dation for the Royal London Militia, and to 
confer certain other Powers. 

exlvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
London and North-western Railway at Dun- 
stable in the County of Bedford to the Great 
Northern Railway at or near Welwyn in the 
County of Hertford, to be called the “ Luton, 
Dunstable, and Welwyn Junction Railway ;” 
and for other Purposes. 

exlvii. An Act to extend the Limits of the Bo- 
rough of Folkestone ; to enable the Corporation 
of the said Borough to construct a Market 
House ; to make certain new Streets and other 
Improvements ; and to pave, light, drain, and 
otherwise improve the said Borough ; and for 
other Purposes, 

exlviii. An Act for insuring the due Proof of Gun 
Barrels in England, and for other Purposes. 

exlix. An Act for enabling the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway Company to make new 
Branches and other Works; to acquire addi- 
tional Lands ; and for other Purposes. 

el. An Act for authorizing the making and main- 
taining of the West Somerset Mineral Railway, 
and the improving and regulating of the Harbour 
of Watchet in the County of Somerset ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eli. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Town and Parish of Wolverhampton, the Su- 
burbs thereof, and the Parishes and Places ad- 
jacent thereto. 

elii. An Act to amend “ The Bradford Corpora- 
tion Waterworks Act, 1854.” 

eliii, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Port Carlisle Railway in the Township of 
Drumburgh to or near to the Coat Lighthouse 
in Silloth Bay in the Parish of Holme Cultram 
in the County of Cumberland, and also a Dock 
and Jetty at Silloth Bay ; and for making Ar- 
rangements with the Port Carlisle Dock and 
Railway Company; and for other Purposes. 

cliv. An Act for maintaining the Yorkshire Dis- 
trict of the Road from Keighley in the West 
Riding of the County of York to Kirby-in- 
Kendal in the County of Westmoreland, 

ely. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Liverpool to 
acquire Lands ; and for other Purposes. 

elvi. An Act to renew the Term and continue 
the Powers of an Act passed in the Ninth Year 
of the Reign of His Majesty King George the 
Fourth, intituled An Act for the more effec- 
tually repairing and improving the Road from 
Wadhurst to the Turnpike Road on Lamber- 





hurst Down, both in the County of Sussex, and 
from the Turnpike Road on Pullen’s Hill to 
West Farleigh Street, both in the County of 
Kent. 

elvii. An Act for extending the Times granted 
to purchase Lands for the Part of the Wav 
Valley Railway between Bungay and Beccles. 

clviii. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and Glas. 
gow Railway Company to enlarge their Station 
at Queen Street, Glasgow ; to raise additional 
Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

clix. An Act for making and maintaining the 
Great Northern London Cemetery, and for other 
Purposes. 

elx. An Act for better enabling the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Wisbech to raise and secure Monies payable 
by them to the Nene Valley Drainage and Na- 
vigation Improvement Commissioners ; and for 
other Purposes. 

clxi. An Act to repeal the Act relating to the 
Bolton and Nightingale’s Turnpike Road, and 
to make other Provisions in lieu thereof. 

elxii. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Dock on the North Side of the River Thames, 
to be called “‘ The Dagenham ( Thames) Dock.” 

elxiii, An Act to amend “ The London Neero- 
polis and National Mausoleum Act, 1852,” and 
for other Purposes. 

elxiv. An Act to repeal an Act for making, widen- 
ing, repairing, and maintaining certain Roads 
leading to and from the Town of Honiton in 
the County of Devon ; and to make other Pro- 
visions in lieu thereof. 

elxv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Leven Railway at the Town of Leven to the 
Town of Kilconquhar in the County of Fife, 
to be called “ The East of Fife Railway.” 

elxvi. An Act to incorporate the Royal Medical 
Benevolent College, and for other Purposes. 

elxii, An Act to enable the Londonderry and 
Coleraine Railway Company to lease a Portion 
of their Undertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

elxviii. An Act for more effectually repairing the 

Javendish Bridge and Brassington Road, and 

for making a Branch Line of Road in connexion 
with the same, all in the County of Derby. 

elxix. An Act for making Railways from the 
Farnborough Extension of the West London 
and Crystal Palace Railway to the North Kent 
Line of the South-eastern Railway, and to the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
with Branches therefrom ; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

elxx. An Act for extending the Limits of the 
Harbour of Barrow in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster ; and to enable the Commissioners 
of the said Harbour to raise a further Sum of 
Money ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxi. An Act for vesting the Undertakings of the 
Birkenhead Dock Company, and of the Trustees 
of the Birkenhead Docks in the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Liver- 
pool, and for other Purposes. 

elxxii. An Act for improving the Postal and Pas- 
senger Communication between England and 
Ireland, and for authorizing Arrangements 
between certain Companies in England and 
Jreland in relation thereto; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

elxxiii. An Act to repeal and consolidate the se- 
veral Acts relating to the Furness Railway 
Company ; to enable the said Company to raise 
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a further Sum of Money; to give further 
Powers to the said Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxiv. An Act to authorize the Trustees of the 
Liverpool Docks to construct new Works, and 
to raise a further Stim of Money ; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxv. An Act for enabling the South Stafford- 
shire Railway Company to make certain Branch 
Railways; for the Purchase of additional 
Lands at Wichnor and Dudley ; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxvi. An Act for maintaining and improving the 
Road trom Gateshead in the County of Durham 
to the Hexham Turnpike Road near Dilston 


Bar in the County of Northumberland, and | 


other Roads connected therewith. 


elxxvii, An Act to enable the Portsmouth Rail- | 
way Company to make an Alteration in the | 


Line of their Railway ; and for other Purposes. 


elxxviii. An Act for the Improvement of the | 


Borough of Shrewsbury in the County of Salop. 

elxxix. An Act to correct an Oversight in “The 
Hereford Improvement Act, 1854.” 

elxxx. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a Railway from the Bishop Auckland 
Branch of the North-eastern Railway in the 
Township of Elvet to the Township of Brandon 
and Byshottles, all in the County of Durham, 
to be called “‘ The Dearness Valley Railway ;” 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxxi. An Act to enable the Ozford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton Railway Company to alter 
and improve certain of their Works, and to 
construct additional Works ; and to authorize 
Arrangements with respect to the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Canal ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxii. An Act for enabling the Somerset Cen- 
tral Railway Company to construct Railways 
to Wells and to Burnham, and a Pier at Burn- 
ham, and to raise additional Capital ; and for 
other Purposes, 

elxxxiii, An Act for the making and maintaining 
of the Severn Valley Railway ; and for other 
Purposes, 

elxxxiv. An Act to facilitate the Erection of One 
or more Churches in the Parishes of Tormoham 
and Saint Mary Church, at or near the Town 
of Torquay, in the County of Devon ; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxxxv. An Act to repeal the Act of the Ninth 
Victoria, Chapter Thirty-two, to reconstitute 
and extend the Police District therein-men- 
tioned under the Name of the Airdrie Rural 
Police District, and to erect and maintain a 
Hall, Court House, and Public Offices for the 
Airdrie District of Lanarkshire. 

elxxxvi. An Act to authocize the Transfer of the 
Undertaking of the Deptford Gaslight and 
Coke Company to the Surrey Consumers Gas 
Company, and to wind up the Affairs of the 
first-named Company ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxvii. An Act for enabling the Kast Kent 
Railway Company to extend their authorized 
Line of Railway by the Construction of a Rail- 





way from Canterbury to Dover with two 
Branches at Dover ; to increase their Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 
elxxxviii. An Act for amending the Acts relating 
to the London and South-Western Railway 
Company ; for regulating their Capital and for 
other Purposes. 
elxxxix. An Act for the Conservancy and Im- 
provement of Dundalk Harbour and Port, and 
for other Purposes. 
exe. An Act for making certain Railways to 
| connect Glasgow, Dumbarton, and Helensburgh, 
in the Counties of Lanark and Dumbarton ; 
| 





and for making Provision for the Use and 
working of the said Railways. 

exci. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great-Western Railway at Southall in the 
County of Middlesex to Brentford in the same 
County, with Docks at the last-mentioned Place; 
aud for other Purposes. 

excii. An Act for making a Railway and Pier to 
and at Stokes Bay in the County of Hants. 

exciii. An Act for extending the Times granted 
to the Westminster Improvement Commis- 
sioners by ‘The Westminster Improvement 
Act, 1845” “The Westminster Improvement 
Act, 1847,” “ The Westminster Improvement 
Act, 1850,” and “The Westminster Improve- 
ment Act, 1853,” for the compulsory Purchase 
of Lands and the Completion of Works ; and for 
altering the Corporate Name of “ The West- 
minster Association for improving the Dwellings 
of the Working Classes,” to “The London 
and Westminster Association for improving 
the Dwellings of the Working Classes ;” and 
for other Purposes. 

exciv. An Act to change the corporate Name of 
the Derbyshire, Stagfordshire, and Worcester- 
shire Junction Railway Company, to repeal 
their Act and consolidate their Powers, to 
alter and define their Undertaking, to reduce 
their Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

exev. An Act for facilitating the Completion of 
the Westminster Improvements, and for the 
Incorporation of the Westminster Land Com- 
pany for a limited Period for that Purpose. 

exevi. An Act for transferring Part of the Pro- 
perty and Powers of the Trustees of the River 
Lee; and for the Amendment of the Acts of 
the New River Company, the East London 
Waterworks Company, and the said Trustees ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exevii. An Act to repeal, alter, and amend some 
of the Provisions of “ The Royal, Conical Flour 
Mill Company’s Act, 1854;” to enable the 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exeviii. An Act for making a JRailway from the 
Manor Street Terminus of the authorized West- 
minster Terminus Railway in the Parish of 
Clapham in the County of Surrey to Norwood 
in the Parish of St, Mary Lowmbeth in the same 
County, connecting the Westminster Terminus 
Railway with the West End of London and 
Crystal Palace Railway. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 
PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED 


COPIES MAY BE GIVEN 


1. N Act for enabling Leases to be made of 
the Freehold Estates of the late Matthew 
Hill Esquire, and for other Purposes. 

2. An Act to enable the Trustees under the 
Settlement executed on the Marriage of Philip 
Rideout Hoffe to effect a Sale to Sir Richard 
Plumptre Glyn Baronet, of certain Heredi- 
taments situate at Twyford in the Parish of 
Compton Abbas and County of Dorset, and for 
other Purposes; and of which the Short Title is 
“ Hoffe’s Estate Act, 1855.” 

3. An Act for authorizing the granting of Mining | 
Leases of Estates subject to the Uses of the 
Will of Robert Bell Livesey Esquire, deceased, 
and for other Purposes. 

. An Act for enabling Leases, Sales, Repairs, 
and Improvements to be made of the Estates of 
James Walthall Hammond Esquire, deceased, 
and for other Purposes, the Short Title of which 
is “ Hammond's Estate Act, 1855.” 

. An Act to authorize Conveyances in Fee or De- 
mises for long Terms of Years, under reserved 
Rents, of certain Parts of Estates, settled by 
the Will of the late Joseph Livesey Esquire, 
deceased. 

. An Act to enable George William Holmes Ross, 
of Cromarty, Esquire, to relieve the Estate of 
Cromarty from Burdens affecting the same, to 
charge the said Estate with certain Family Pro- 
visions and with certain Sums of Money ex- 
pended in Improvements thereon. 

7. An Act for authorizing Mining and other Leases 
and Sales and Exchanges to be made of the | 
Lands devised by the Will of George Bray de- | 
ceased ; and for other Purposes, 

. An Act for authorizing the granting of Build- | 
ing Leases of certain Parts of the Estates sub- 
ject to the Residuary Devise in the Will of John | 
Jenkins, late of Saltley Hall in the County of | 
Warwick, Esquire, and for appointing new | 
Trustees of the said Will; and for other Pur- } 
poses, 

. An Act for enabling the Right Honourable 
William Nevill Earl of Abergavenny to grant | 
Leases of entailed Mines, Minerals, Lands, and | 
Hereditaments in the County of Monmouth. 

10. An Act to enable the President and Scholars | 
of Saint John Baptist College in the University | 








IN EVIDENCE. 


of Oxford to grant Building Leases of their 
Lands in the Parishes of Saint Giles, Saint 
Thomas, and Woolvercot, Oxford ; and for other 
Purposes. 

11. An Act for vesting in the Commissioners of 
the Metropolis Turnpike Roads North of the 
Thames the Lands in Islington devised by the 
Will of Edward Harvist to the Brewers Com- 
pany, upon trust for the Repair of the Highway 
from Tyburn to Edgeworth ; and for discharg. 
ing the Company from the Trusts of that Will; 
and for enabling the Commissioners to 
Building Leases of those Lands; and for other 
Purposes, 

12, An Act to empower the Warden and Scholars 
of the House or College of Scholars of Merton in 
the University of Oxford to sell certain Lands 
situate in the Parish of Holywell otherwise 
Saint Cross in the City of Oxford, and to lay 
out the Monies to arise from such Sale in the. 
Purchase of other Hereditaments. 

13. An Act for giving Effect to a Compromise of 
certain Suits and Claims affecting the Estates 
of Josephine Catherine Handcock, Anne Mary 

§? Handcock, and Honoria Handcock, Spinsters, 
deceased, and for vesting the said Estates in John 
Stratford Handcock Esquire, sabject to certain 
Charges ; and for other Purposes. 

14. An Act to authorize the granting of Building 
and other Leases of Estates in the Counties of 
Louth and Armagh, devised by the Will of the 
Right Honourable William Charles Viscount 
Clermont deceased, and the Sale and Exchange 
of certain Portions of the Estate so devised; 
and for other Purposes. 

15. An Act for the future Government, Manage- 
ment, and Regulation of the Charity of John 
Marshall, late of Southwark in the County of. 
Surrey, Gentleman, deceased ; and for other 
Purposes, 

16. An Act for vesting the Freehold and Lease- 
hold Estates comprised in the residuary Gifts 
in the Will of Joseph Halford Esquire, de- 
ceased, in Trustees, with Powers to sell, exe 
change, and lease the same, and to purchase 
other Lands, to be resettled conformably to 
such residuary Gifts, 


PRIVATE ACTS, 
NOT PRINTED. 


17. An Act to relieve Sir James Carnegie of 
Southesk, Kinnaird, and Pittarrow, Baronet, 
from the Effect of the Attainder of James Fifth 
Earl of Southesk and Baron Carnegie of Kin- 
naird and Leuchars in Scotland. 

18. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Zenry 
Newsham Pedder with Emma Pedder his now 
Wife, and to enable him to marry again ; and 
for other Purposes. 

19. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of William 
Ewing the younger with Helen Mary Ewing 
his now Wife, and to enable him to marry 
again ; and for other Purposes. 

20. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Arthur 
Wyndham Esquire with Ann Magdalene Louisa 


Wyndham his now Wife, and to enable him to 
marry again ; and for other Purposes. 

21. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of James 
Remington Hadow Merchant with Jane Men- 
zies his now Wife, and to enable him to marry 
again ; and for other Purposes. 

22, An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Edward 
Jones with Elizabeth Jones his now Wife, and 
to enable him to marry again ; and for other 
Purposes. 

23. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Morton 
Cornish Sumner Esquire with Penelope Rubina 
Maria his now Wife, and to enable the said 
Morton Cornish Sumner to marry again ; and 
for other Purposes therein mentioned. 


INDE X. 








